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PREFACE. 


Thd  work  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  FuhliBhen,  to  supply  what  they  conaidered  a  defl- 

ckncj  in  the  lateratme  addressed  at  the  present  time  to  the  great  hody  of  the  People.    In  the  lata 

elRnts  Ibr  tiie  improyement  of  the  popular  mind,  the  remoral  of  mere  ignorance  has  heen  the  chief 

okgect  hdd  in  yiew:  attention  has  heen  mainly  given  to  what  might  he  expected  to  impart  technical 

knowledge ;  and  in  the  cnltiTatum  of  what  is  oertainly  hut  a  branch  of  the  inteUectoal  powers,  it  has 

been  tiioaght  that  tiie  great  end  was  gained.    It  is  not  necessaiy  here  to  present  arguments  establishing 

thai  tliere  are  fiumlties  for  cognising  the  beautiful.in  art,  thoughtk  and  feeling,  as  well  as  for  percelying 

and  enjoying  the  truths  of  physical  sdenoe  and  of  fiust    Nor  is  it  needAil  to  show  how  elegant  and 

reflediTe  literatore,  especially,  tends  to  moralise,  to  soften,  and  to  adorn  the  soul  and  life  of  man. 

Assnming  this  as  granted,  we  were  anxious  to  take  the  aid  of  the  press— or  rather  of  the  Printing 

Iffarhims  for  by  it  alone  could  the  olQect  be  aocomidished— to  bring  the  belles  lettres  into  the  list  (^ 

tfaoae  agenciea  which  are  now  operating  for  the  mental  adyanoement  of  the  middle  and  humbler  por- 


It  a^eared  that,  for  a  first  effi>rt,  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  than  a  systematised  series  of 
Qtucts  £rom  our  national  authors;  "a  concentration** — ^to quote  the  language  of  the  prospectus—'^ 
£e  best  productions  of  English  intellect,  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  present  times,  in  the  yarious  depart- 
meats  beaded  by  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton— liy  More,  Bacon,  Locke— by  Hooker,  Taylor,  Barrow — 
by  Ad<fison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith— by  Hume,  Bobertson,  Gibbon— «e<  in  a  biographical  and  critical  history 
of  the  literature  itself.**  By  this  a  double  end  might,  it  seemed,  be  served;  as  the  idea  of  the  work  in- 
dnded  the  embodiment  of  a  distinct  and  valuable  portion  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  mass  of  polite 
hteniore  which  was  looked  ^to  for  the  effect  above  described.  In  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
by  English  literaiy  genius  in  all  ages,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  a  branch  of  the  national  history, 
not  only  in  itself  important,  as  well  as  interesting,  but  which  reflects  a  light  upon  other  departments  of 
lustoiy— to  is  not  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  for  example,  an  exponent,  to  some  extedt,  of  the  state  of  the 
natioDsl  mind  at  the  time,  and  is  ftnotlequally  one  of  the  Inflnfinces  which  may  be  presumed  to  have 
modified  tfiat  minH  in  Qie  age  which  followed?  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  how  important  an  end  is  to 
&  attained  by  training  the  entire  people  to  venerate  the  thoughtful  and  eloquent  of  past  and  present 
tinea.  These  gifted  beings  may  be  said  to  have  endeared  our  language  and  institutiona— our  national 
jiaracter,  and  the  very  scenery  and  artificial  d^ecU  which  mark  our  soil— to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with,  and  can  appreciate  their  writings.  A  regard  for  our  national  authors  enters  into  and  forms  part 
of  Uie  most  sacred  feelings  of  every  educated  man,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  in  what  degree 
It  is  to  thia  sentiment  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  of  good  and  great  that  centres  in  the  name  of  Eng- 
land. Assuredly,  in  our  common  reverence  for  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  a  Scott,  we  have  a  social  and 
miting  sentiment,  which  not  only  contains  in  itself  part  of  our  happiness  as  a-  people,  but  much  that 
coimteracts  influences  that  tend  to  set  us  in  division. 

.  A  more  special  utility  is  contemplated  for  this  work,  in  its  serving  to  introduce  the  young  to  the 
Ftaitbeon  of  Eng^h  authors.  The  "  Elegant  Extracts**  of  Dr  Knox,  after  long  enjoying  popuUirity  as  a 
selection  of  polite  literature  for  youths  between  school  and  college,  has  of  late  years  sunk  out  of  notice,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  public  taste.  It  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  rhetorical  literature, 
eiegant  but  artificial,  which  flourished  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  overlooking  even 
the  great  names  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  range  of  rich,  though  not  faultless 
prodoctiona  extending  between  the  times  of  Shakapeare  and  Dryden.  The  time  seemed  to  have  come  for 
I  substitute  work,  in  which  at  once  the  revived  taste  for  our  early  literature  should  be  gratified,  and  due 
ittention  be  given  to  the  authors  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of  Knox.  Such  a  work  it  has  been  the 
humble  aim  of  the  e^tor  to  produce  in  that  which  is  now  laid  before  the  public. 

He  takes  tins  opportuai^  of  acknowledging  that  very  important  assistance  has  been  rendered  through- 
wt  the  Qydopcdia  of  English  Literature,  and  particuhirly  in  the  poetical  department^  by  Mr  Boberl 
Onnithers  of  iDTemessL 
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the  fauDgnage  of  the  aborfginiil  people,   abrinkiiig 

'    MbR  it  inlo  Walet,  Cornwall,  and  other  remote 

'    pert*  of  the  ialind,  ta  the  IndUa  tongne*  are  now 

I    RtWng  bdine  the  adrance  of  the  Britiib  cettlen 

fat  Hccth  America.* 

Fram  id  flnt  ettabUibmcnt,  the  Aoglo-Sazon 
tongue  eiperfeDced  Uttle  change  fbr  live  centurlei. 
'  the  ctiier  waxt^ant  which  It  receiTed  bchig  Latin 
I  Inmi  inttcdiiced  hy  Chriitian  niiMlc«iarlet.  Dur- 
'  faig  thii  period,  Ilteratare  flouriahed  to  a  much 
'  greater  extent  than  might  be  expected,  when  we 
oauidet  the  gtnenllj  rude  condition  of  the  people. 
'  It  via  diidlf  cnlllTBted  bj  Indiiidnak  of  the  rell- 
I  giow  ctien,  a  ttw  of  whom  can  oasil;  be  diKemed, 
'  thna^  their  (4Mciirc  biographv,  to  hare  been  men 
of  no  Biean  genina.  During  the  eighth  oeatDi7, 
«  moltipUod  immenaely  hy  the  iabonn  of 
i,  and  through  tbeii  eflbrti  learning  de- 
"      »  of  lay  eodetj,    Thi» 


age  prennta  ua  with  hiitorical  chnmidea,  thedogt- 

ciil  treatise*,  religioaa,  ^tical,  and  narratiTepoetij, 
in  great  abundance,  written  both  in  Latin  and  in  t£e 
uatlTe  tmigue.* 

The  earlieat  name  in  the  liit  of  Anglo-Saxon 
wrlten  ii  that  of  Gildaa,  generally  detcribed  u  a 
miidonary  of  British  parentage,  liring  in  the  flrit 
half  of  the  tilth  century,  and  the  author  of  a  Latin 
tract  on  early  Britiah  history.  Owing  to  the  ob- 
acurlty  cf  this  portion  of  our  annals.  It  baa  been  the 
■cnnewhaC  eitmordinary  fate  of  Qildai  to  be  repre- 
■ented,  flnt  aa  flourishing  at  two  periods  more  than  a 
ceotury  distant  fkim  each  other ;  then  as  two  differ- 
ent men  of  the  tame  nanie.  living  at  different  timea ; 
and  finally  aa  no  man  at  all,  for  hia  veiy  existence 
ia  now  doabted.  Nennios  is  another  name  of  this 
i^e,  which,  after  being  long  connected  with  a  small 
historical  work,  written,  like  that  of  Gildos,  in  Latin, 
hat  latterly  been  pronounced  auppoutitions.  The 
first  onquesUonably  real  auUior  of  distinction  la 
&T  CoLtTMBaBnB,  a  natJTe  of  Ireland,  and  a  man 
of  Tigorott*  abill^,  who  contribated  greatly  to 
the  adTaoceinent  of  Chriationity  in  varioua  parti  of 
Western  Europe,  and  died  in  615.  He  wrote  rcli- 
giona  treatises  and  Latin  poetry.  As  yet,  no  edu- 
cated writer  composed  in  hia  remacular  tongue :  it 
waa  generally  despised  by  the  literaiy  class,  as  was 
the  case  at  some  later  perioda  of  our  history,  and 
Latin  wai  held  to  be  the  only  language  fit  for  rega* 
lar  compoutioa 

The  first  Anglo-Saxim  writer  of  note,  who  eon 
posed  in  hia  own  language,  and  of  whom  then  a 
any  remains,  la  Ccdkoh,  a  monk  of  Whitby,  who 
died  about  630.  Ctedmon  was  a.  genius  of  the  doas 
headed  by  Bums,  a  poet  of  natora'a  making,  spruog 
fkim  tlie  bosom  of  the  common  people,  and  little 
indebted  to  educatiiln.  It  appears  that  he  at  one 
time  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  cow-herd.  The  cir- 
cumstances midcr  which  his  talents  were  first  de- 
reloped,  ore  narrated  by  Bede  with  a  itrong  csit  of 
the  marrelious,  under  which  it  Is  possible,  however, 
to  traceabasisof  oahufal  truth.  "We  are  told  tiiat 
he  was  so  much  leas  instructed  than  moat  of  his 
eqnols,  that  he  had  not  even  leamt  any  poetry )  so 
tttat  he  was  fteqnently  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  to 
hide  hia  ahame^  when  the  harp  waa  moved  towards 
him  in  the  hall,  where  at  supper  it  waa  customary 
Ibr  each  person  to  sing  in  turn.    On  Mie  of  these 

Btofisiitiis  Brilaiiaka  LUctatis :  AngiiyStjaa  PadDd.  Bj 
Wtl|bt,IU. 
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oocaBioDB,  it  happened  to  be  Cndmon's  torn  to  keep 
guard  at  the  stable  during  the  night,  and,  oyercome 
with  Texation,  he  quitted  the  table  and  retired  to 
hifl  post  of  duty,  where,  laying  himself  down,  he  fell 
into  a  soxmd  dumber.  In  the  midst  of  his  sleep,  a 
stranger  appeared  to  him,  and,  saluting  him  by  his 
name,  sai(t  **  Cssdmon,  sing  me  something.**  Cied- 
mon  answered,  "  I  know  nothing  to  sing ;  for  my 
incapacity  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  my  lear- 
ing  tiie  hall  to  come  hither."  **Nay,*'  said  the 
stranger,  **  but  thou  hast  something  to  sing.**  **  What 
must  I  sing?**  said  Csedmon.  **  Sing  the  Creation," 
was  the  reply,  and  thereupon  CsBdmon  began  to  sing 
rerses  **whidi  he  had  nerer  heard  bdrore,"  and 
which  are  said  to  hare  been  as  follows : — 


Nu  we  sceolan  herian* 
heofon-rfces  weard, 
metodes  mihte, 
and  his  mod-ffe-thonc, 
wera  wuldor  nsder ! 
swa  he  wundra  ge-hwBBS, 
ece  diyhten, 
cord  onstealde. 
He  aerest  ge-sc^p 
▼Ida  beamum 
heofon  to  hrtffe, 
halig  scyppend  I 
tha  middan-geard 
mon-ejnnes  weard, 
eoe  diyhten, 
SDfter  teode, 
firum  foldaiiy 
frea  nlmihtig ! 


Now  we  shall  praise 

the  guardian  of  hearen, 

the  might  of  the  creator, 

and  his  counsel, 

the  glory-father  of  men  I 

how  he  of  all  wonders, 

the  eternal  lord, 

formed  the  banning. 

He  first  creat^ 

for  the  children  of  men 

heaxen  as  a  roof, 

the  holy  creator ! 

then  the  world 

the  guardian  of  mankind, 

the  eternal  lord, 

produced  afterwards, 

the  earth  for  men, 

the  ^mighty  master  I 


Gsodmon  then  awoke ;  and  he  was  not  only  able  to 
repeat  the  lines  which  he  had  made  in  his  sleep,  but 
he  continued  them  in  a  strain  of  admirable  Tersiflca- 
tion.  In  the  morning,  he  hastened  to  the  town* 
reeTB,  or  baiUfl^  of  Whitby,  who  carried  him  before 
the  Abbess  Hilda;  and  were,  in  the  presence  of 
■ome  of  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  he  told  his 
•tory,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  he  had  re- 
ceiyed  the  gift  of  song  from  hearen.  They  then 
expounded  to  him  in  his  mother  tongue  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  which  he  was  required  to  repeat  in 
▼erse.  Csedmon  went  home  with  his  task,  and  the 
next  morning  he  produced  a  poem  which  excelled 
in  beauty  all  that  they  were  accustomed  to  hear. 
He  afterwards  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
the  Abbess  EQlda,  and  became  a  monk  of  her  house ; 
and  she  ordered  him  to  transfer  into  Terse  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  history.  We  are  told  that  he  was  con- 
tinuaJly  occupied  in  repeating  to  himself  what  he 
heard,  and,  **  like  a  clean  animal,  ruminating  it,  he 
turned  it  into  most  sweet  Terse."'  f  Casdmon  thus 
composed  many  poems  on  the  Bible  histories,  and 
on  miscellaneous  religious  subjects,  and  some  of 
these  haTe  been  preserTed,  His  account  of  the  Fall 
of  Man  is  somewhat  like  that  giTcn  in  Paradise  Lost^ 
and  one  passage  in  it  might  almost  be  supposed  to 
haye  been  the  foundation  of  a  corresponding  one  in 
Milton's  sublime  epic.  It  is  that  in  which  Satan  is 
described  as  reTlTing  fipom  the  consternation  of  his 
OTertiirow.  A  modem  translation  into  English  fol- 
lows:— / 

[Soton's  Speet^} 

Boiled  within  him 
his  thought  about  his  heart ; 
Hot  was  without  him 
his  dire  punishment. 

*  In  <mr  speolmnw  of  the  Anglo-fluum,  modtm  letton  an 
satatltated  for  those  peoulUr  duucscten  wnpIoyBd  in  that  Ian- 
guago  to  ezpTMi  fib,  dk,  and  mw 

tWrlghL 


Then  spake  he  words : 

'  This  narrow  place  is  most  unlike 

that  other  that  we  formerly  knew, 

high  in  heaTen's  kingdom, 

which  my  master  bestowed  on  m^ 

though  we  it,  for  the  All-powetfuJ, 

may  not  possess. 

We  must  cede  our  realm  ; 

yet  hath  he  not  done  rightly, 

that  he  hath  struck  us  down 

to  the  fieiy  abyss 

of  the  hot  hell, 

bereft  us  of  heaTsn's  kingdom^ 

hath  decreed 

to  people  it 

with  mankind. 

That  is  to  me  of  sorrows  the  greatest, 

that  Adam, 

who  was  wrought  of  earth, 

shall  possess 

my  strong  seat ; 

that  it  shall  be  to  him  in  delicti 

and  we  endure  this  torment, 

misenr  in  this  hell. 

Oh  I  had  I  the  power  of  my  hands  *  * 

then  with  this  host  I 

But  aroimd  me  Ue 

iron  bonds  ; 

Fresseth  this  cord  of  chain  ; 
am  powerless  1 
me  haTe  so  hard 
the  clasps  of  hell 
so  firmly  grasped  I 
Here  is  a  Tast  fire 
aboTe  and  underneath ; 
nerer  did  I  see 
a  loathlier  landskip ; 
the  flame  abateth  not, 
hot  OTer  heU. 

Me  hath  the  clasping  of  these  iiQgi^ 
this  hard  polished  band, 
impeded  in  my  course, 
debarred  me  from  my  way. 
My  feet  are  bound, 
my  hands  manacled ; 
of  these  hell  doors  are 
the  ways  obstructed ; 
so  that  with  aught  I  cannot 
from  these  limb-bonds  escapeii 
About  me  lie 
huce  gratings 
of  hard  iron, 
foreed  with  heat, 
wiui  which  me  God 
hath  fastened  by  the  neck. 
Thus  perceiTe  I  that  he  knoweth  my  mind^ 
and  that  he  knew  also, 
the  Lord  of  hosts, 
that  should  us  through  Adam 
OTil  befidl, 

about  the  realm  of  heaTen, 
where  I  had  power  of  my  hands.*  * 

The  spedmen  of  Cssdmon  aboTe  giTen  in  the 
original  language  may  serTe  as  a  general  one  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  will  be  obserred  that  it  is 
neither  in  measured  feet,  like  Latin  Terse,  nor 
rhymed,  but  that  the  sole  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  prose  is  what  Mr  Wright  calls  a  Tery 
regular  aOiteratUm,  so  arranged,  that  in  CTery  couplet 
there  should  be  two  principal  words  in  the  line  be- 
ginning with  the  same  letter,  which  letter  must  also 
be  the  initial  of  the  first  word  on  which  the  stress 
of  the  Toice  falls  in  the  second  line. 

A  few  names  of  inferior  note — ^Aldhelm.  abbot  of 

•  TlMvps'S  sdltloa  of  Oadraoii,  im. 
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Malmsbory.  Ceolfrid,  abbot  of  Wearmoath,  and  Felix 
of  Crojland— bring  down  the  list  of  Anglo-Saxon 
writers  to  Bede,  usually  called  the  Venerable  Bede, 
who  may  be  allowed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  class. 
He  seems  to  hare  spent  a  modest  studious  life,  unche- 
quered  by  incident  of  any  kind,  at  the  monastery  of 

Wearmouth,  where 
he  die#  in  735. 
His  works,  consist- 
ing of  Scriptural 
«  translations  and 
commentaries,  reli- 
gious treatises,  tdo- 
graphies,  and  an 
ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  is 
the  only  one  useful 
in  the  present  age, 
were  forty-four  in 
number;  and  it  is 
related  that  he  dic- 
tated to  his  amanu- 
ensis, and  com- 
pleted  a  book,  on 
CbaSx  of  Bedei  the  very  day  of  his 

deith.  Almost  all  the  writings  of  these  men  were  in 
Latin,  which  renders  it  less  necessary  to  speak  parti- 
cafatfiy  of  them  in  this  place.  Our  subsequent  Ute- 
raxy  history  is  formM  of  comparatively  obscure 
names,  until  it  presents  to  us  tlie  enlightened  and 
smiable  King  Alfred  (848-901  ).*  in  whom  learning 
isd  antborship  graced  the  royal  state,  without  in- 
terfering with  ifs  proper  duties.  He  translated  the 
historical  works  of  Orosius'and  Bede,  and  some  reli- 
gioos  and  moral  treatises,  perhaps  also  ^sop*s  Fables 
sndthe  Psahns  ofDavid^  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue, 
dengnoing  thereby  to  extend  their  utility  among  his 
peopke.  Ko  original  compositions  certainly  his  have 
been  preserved,  excepting  the  reflections  of  his  own, 
which  he  takes  leave  here  and  there  to  introduce 
into  bis  translations.  The  cliaracter  of  this  monarch, 
embracing  so  much  gentleness,  along  with  manly 
rigoor  and  dignity,  and  displaying  pure  tastes,  cal- 
culated to  be  beneficial  to  others  as  well  as  himself, 
seems  as  if  it  would  have  graced  the  most  civilised 
age  neariy  as  much  tin  it  did  one  of  the  rudest. 

After  Alfred,  the  next  important  name  is  that  of 
Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  1006. 
This  learned  prelate  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and, 
like  Alfred,  entertained  a  strong  wish  to  enlighten  the 
people ;  he  wrote  much  in  his  native  tongue,  particu- 
lariy  a  collection  of  homilies,  a  translation  of  the  first 
•even  books  of  the  Bible,  and  some  religious  treatises. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  grammar  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  which  has  given  him  the  sub-name  of  '  the 
Grammarian.*  -^^c  himself  declares  that  he  wrote 
m  Anglo-Saxon,  ^ML  in  that  avoided  the  use  of  all 
obscure  words,  inSBoer  that  he  might  be  understood 
by  unlettered  people.  As  he  was  really  successful  in 
writing  simply,  we  select  a  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon 
prose  from  his  Paschal  homily,  adding  an  interlinear 
translation: — 

Hsethen     cild  bith  ge-fullod,  ac  hit  ne  brsei  na 

{A)l^iaikm^ild  is   wrtttmed^yet    he    aiterdknot 

his   hiw  with-utan,  dheah  dhe  hit  beo  with-iunan 

Ast  Aaipt  widumL,     though  he      be      vfithin 

awend.     Hit  bith  ee-broht  sjrnfuU  dhurh  Adames 

fhamged.     Me     ie     brwt^    nn/ul  through  AdamU 

fiM|Mednysae  to  tham  fant  fate.  Ac  hit  bith  athwogen 

dinSedimoe  to   the  font-^cemd.  Buthe   it     tPoJied 

*  When  doabto  dates  are  thus  given,  it  win  be  nnderetood 
Out  the  inrt  is  the  year  of  the  birth,'aod  the  second  the  yc^ 
of  tba  indlvfdial  mentiooed. 


fram  eallum  synnum  with-innan,  dheah  dhe  hit  with- 
from    all         sins       inwardly^   though         he    out* 
utan   his   hiw   ne  awende.    Eac  swylce  tha  halige 
wardly  hie  ehape  not  change.    Even     to      the    holy 
fant  weeter,  dhe    is  ge-haten  lifes  wyl-spring,  is  ge-lic 
font  water f  ic*teA  is    called    life^a  fountain,   u  Uke 
on  hiwe       odhrum  waeterum,  &  is  under  dheod  bros- 
m  ehape  {to)  other     watere,   and  it  tuJtQect    to      cor- 
nun^e ;     ac  dhees        halgan  gastes         miht 

ruptwn;   hult  the  JEfdy    Ghott*»       might 

ge-nealsBcth       tham  brosnigendlicum  wsetere,  dhurh 
cornea      (to)  the  corruptible        vxUer  through 

saoerda  bletsunge,    k.  hit    metg       svthan 
{the)  priest^     hleeaing,    and  it     may      afUrwairde 
lichaman  &   sawle  athwean  fram  eallum  synnum, 

body     and  eoul      vaah      from      all         sin, 
dhurh  gastlice  mihte. 
through  ghoetly  might, 

Cynewulf,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Wulfstan,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  some  others,  bring  down  the  list 
of  Anglo-Saxon  authors  to  the  Conquest,  giving  to 
this  portion  of  our  literature  a  duration  of  nearly  five 
hundred  years,  or  about  the  space  between  Chaucer 
and  our  own  day.  During  this  time,  there  were  many 
seats  of  learning  in  England,  many  writers,  and  many 
books;  although,  in  the  main,  these  have  now  become 
matter  of  cui-iosity  to  the  antiquary  only.  The  litera- 
ture may  be  said  to  have  had  a  kind  of  protracted 
existence  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  language  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century;  but  it  was  graced 
by  no  names  of  distinction.  We  are  here  called  upon 
to  advert  to  the  historical  production  usually  called 
the  Anglo- Scucon  Chronicle,  which  consists  of  a  view 
of  early  English  history,  written,  it  is  believed,  by  a 
series  of  authors,  commencing  soon  alter  the  time  of 
Alfred,  and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  H. 
Altogether,  considering  the  general  state  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  the  literature  (^  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  may  be  regarded  as  a 
creditable  feature  of  our  national  history,  and  as 
something  of  which  we  might  justly  be  proud,  if  we 
did  not  allow  ourselves  to  remain  in  sucn  ignorance 
ofit 

INTEODUCnON  OF  NORMAN  FRENCH. 

The  Conquest,  by  which  a  Norman  government  and 
nobility  were  imposed  upon  Saxon  England,  led  to  a 
great  change  in  the  language.  Norman  French,  one 
of  the  modifications  of  Latin  which  arose  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  now  the  langiuige  of  education,  of 
the  law  courts,  and  of  the  upper  classes  generally, 
while  Saxon  shared  the  degradation  which  the 
people  at  large  experienced  under  their  conquerors. 
Though  depressed,  yet,  as  the  speech  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  it  could  not  be  extinguished. 
Having  numbers  on  its  side,  it  maintained  its  ground 
as  the  substance  of  the  XK>pular  language,  the  Norman 
infusing  only  about  one  word  for  every  three  of  the 
more  vulgar  tongue.  But  it  was  destined,  in  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  undergo  great 
grammatical  changes.  Its  sounds  were  greatly 
altered,  syllables  were  cut  short  in  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  terminations  and  inflections  of  words  were 
softened  down  until  they  were  entirely  lost.  Dr 
Johnson  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  Normans 
affected  the  Anglo-Saxon  more  in  this  manner  than 
by  the  introduction  of  new  words.  So  great  was 
the  change,  that  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  must 
have  become,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  the 
diction  of  Chaucer  ia  to  us.  The  language  which 
resulted  was  the  commencement  of  the  present  Eng- 
lish. Its  origin  will  afterwards  be  traced  more 
nunately. 
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THE  NORMAN  POETS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  first  literary  productions  which  call  for  at- 
tention after  the  Conquest,  are  a  dass  which  may 
he  considered  as  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the 
country  and  its  language.    Before  the  invasion  of 
England  hy  William,  poetical  literature  had  begun 
to  be  cultivated  in  France  with  considerable  marks 
of  spirit  and  taste.    The  language,  which  from  its 
origin  was  named  Bomane  (lingua  Roinana\*  was 
separated  into  two  great  divisions,  that  of  the  south, 
which  is  represented  popularly  by  the  Provencal, 
and  that  of  the  north,  which  was  subdivided  into 
French  and  Anglo*  Norman,  the  latter  dialect  being 
that  chiefly  confined  to  our  island.    The  poets  c^ 
the  south  were  called  in  their  dialect  trobadoresy  or 
troubadours,  and  those  <^  the  north  were  distinguished 
by  the  same  title,  written  in  their  language  trouverea. 
In  ProvenQC,  there  arose  a  series  of  elegant  versifiers, 
who  employed  their  talents  in  composing  romantic 
and  complimentary  poems,  full  of  warlike  and  ama- 
tory sentiment,  which  many  of  them  made  a  busi- 
ness of  reciting  before  assemblages  of  the  great. 
Norman  poets,  writing  with  more  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, were  celebrated  even  before  those  fiS  Pn>- 
ven^e ;  and  one,  named  TaiOefer,  was  the  first  man 
to  break  the  English  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
From  the  preference  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land for  the  poets  of  their  own  country,  and  the 
general  depression  of  Anglo-Saxon,  it  results  that 
Uie  distinguished  literary  names  of  the  first  two 
centuries  after  the  Conquest  are  those  of  Norman 
Poets,  men  who  were  as  frequently  natives  of 
France  as  of  England.    Philippe  de  Thaun.  author 
of  treatises  on  popular  science  in  verse ;  Thorold, 
who  wrote  the  fine  romance  of  Roland ;  Samson 
de  Nanteuil,  who  translated  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon into  French  verse;  Ceoffroi  Gaimar,  author 
of  a  chronicle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  and  David, 
a  trouveere  of  considerable  eminence,  whose  works 
are  lost,  were  the  most  noted  predecessors  of  one  of 
much  greater  celebrity,  named  Maistre  Wage,  a 
native  of  Jersey.    About  1160,  Wace  wrote,  in  his 
native  French,  a  narrative  poem  entitled  Le  Brut 
lyAngleterre  (Brutus  of  England).    The  chief  hero 
was  an  imaginary  son  of  ^ncas  of  Troy,  who  was 
represented  as  having  founded  the  state  of  Britain 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.    This  was 
no  creation  of  the  fancy  of  the  Norman  poet.    He 
only  translated  a  serious  history,  written  a  few  years 
before  in  Latin  by  a  monk  nam^  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  which  the  affairs  of  Britain  were  traced 
with  all  possible  gravity  through  a  series  of  ima- 
l^nary  kings,  beginning  with  Brutus  of  Troy,  and 
ending  with  Cadwallader,  who  was  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  year  689  of  the  Christian  era. 

This  history  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  on  account 
of  its  origin,  and  its  effects  on  subsequent  literature. 
The  Britons,  settled  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Bre- 
tagne,  were  distinguished  at  tliis  time  on  account  of 
the  numberless  fanciful  and  fabulous  legends  which 
they  possessed — a  traditionary  kind  of  literature 
resembling  that  which  has  since  been  found  amongst 
the  klndr^  people  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  For 
centuries  past,  Europe  had  been  suppUed  with  tale 
and  fable  from  the  teeming  fountain  of  Bretagne,  as 
it  now  is  with  music  from  Italy,  and  metaphysics 
from  Germanv.  Walter  Calenius,  archdean  of  Ox- 
ford, ccdlected  some  of  these  of  a  professedly  his- 

*  Any  book  wxiiton  In  this  tongue  wai  cited  ee  the  Uvra 
Romans  {Ubir  Rcmamu),  and  most  frequently  m  eiinplj  the 
Ramtuis:  as  a  great  portioin  of  theoe  were  works  of  fletfan,  the 
term  has  since  given  rise  to  the  word  now  In  geoenl  use, 
f&eMiwc. 


torical  kind  relating  to  England,  and  communicated 
them  to  Geoffrey,  by  whom  they  were  put  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  historical  work,  and  introduced 
for  the  first  time  to  the  learned  world,  as  far  as  a 
learned  world  then  existed.  As  little  else  than  a 
bundle  of  incredible  stories,  some  of  which  may  be 
slightly  founded  on  fact,  this  production  is  of  small 
worth ;  bAit  supplied  a  ground  for  Wace's  poem, 
and  proved  an  unfailing  resource  for  the  writers  of 
romantic  narrative  for  the  ensuing  two  centuries ; 
nor  even  in  a  Uter  age  was  its  infiuence  exhausted; 
for  from  it  Shakspeare  drew  the  story  of  Lear,  and 
Sackville  that  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  while  Drayton 
reproduces  much  of  it  in  his  Pdyolbion,  and  it  has 
given  occasion  to  many  allusions  in  the  poems  of 
Milton  and  others.* 

Maiatre  Waoe  also  composed  a  ffigtoryofthe  Nor- 
imnu,  under  the  title  of  the  Boman  de  Bou,  that  is, 
the  Romance  of  RoUo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy, 
and  some  other  works.  Henry  IL,  from  admiration 
of  his  writings,  bestowed  upon  him  a  canonry  in  the 
cathedral  of  Bayeux.  Benoit,  a  contemporary  of 
Wace,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandxf;  and  Guemes,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Pont  St 
Maxence,  in  Picardy,  who  wrote  a  metrical  life  of 
Thomas  ^  Becket,  are  the  other  two  Norman  poets  of 
most  eminence  whose  genius  or  whose  writings  can 
be  connected  with  the  history  of  English  literature. 
These  writers  composed  most  frequently  in  rhymed 
couplets,  each  line  containing  eight  syllables.! 

COMMBNCEMENT  op  the  present  form  of  ENGLISH. 

Of  the  century  following  the  Conquest,  the  only 
other  compositions  that  have  come  down  to  us  as 
the  production  of  individuals  living  in,  or  connected 

*  EIUs's  Metrioal  Romances. 

t  EUis's  Specimens,  L,  35-fiO.  A  short  panage  from  Wace's 
dewaription  of  the  ceremonies  and  sports  presumed  to  hare  taken 
place  at  King  Arthur's  coronation,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
writings  of  the  Norman  poets.  It  Is  extracted  ttonx  Mr  BlUs's 
work,  with  his  notes ; — 

*  Quant  11  roi<<  Iotb  del  mangier, 
AI4  sunt  tult  Cftonofer,! 
De  la  dt^  es  champs  iaslrent ; 
A  plusors  gleux  se  despartlrent 
Li  uns  alerent  Mktfrrfer,* 
Bt  les  iN«nur>  dberalx  mcostrer : 
LI  autre  alerent  eecremlr, 
On  plerres  getter,  on  saOlir. 
TMx  1  avoit  qui  dars  lanoosnt, 
Bt  tielx  1  STOit  qui  lutoent ; 
Chaaoun  del  gieu  s'entranMtolt» 
Qui  entremetre  se  savoit. 
CU  qui  son  compalgnon  Tainqiioil» 
Bt  qui  d'aucun  gieu  pris  aroit, 
Bstoit  sempres  an  rol  men^, 
Bt  k  tous  les  antxes  monetr^ ; 
Et  U  rois  del  slen  U  donoU» 
Tant  done  clI  Ilea  s*en  alSlt. 
Lee  dames  eor  les  mnrs  sloeat. 
For  esgarder  oeolx  qui  joieat 
Qui  ami  arolt  en  la  place. 
Tost  11  tomost  roO  on  la  faoe. 
Trots  jon  dura  la  felste  alnaf; 
Qnand  Tint  an  quart,  an  mstemil« 
Id  rofs  les  hadietlers  jleifAB* 
Jfttet'i  dsb'eeres  dtvisafi  * 

Lor  ssrrlse  a  celx  xendl, 
Qnl  par  tene  Tofent  esnrl; 
Bois  dona,  et  ohastelnriet, 
Bt  eresquieK,  et  ahhalesi 
A  oenlx  qui  d'autres  terras  eslofcat, 
Qui  par  amor  au  rol  venoent. 
Dona  coupes,  dona  destriers, 
Dona  de  ess  acrers  plna  ohors.  Ao.' 

>  To  amuse  themeelves.    'Tojnst   <  Fleet  (imsD.  «1V> 

•  ncSk^aavelMh         *  He  gavt  them  Unles  oflaada. 
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vjfli,  Eni^and,  are  works  written  in  Latin  by  learned 
eedenastici,  the  principal  of  whom  were  John  of 
Safisbuiy,  Peter  of  Bloia,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  and 
GwfrHST  of  Monmouth,  the  last  being  the  author 
of  tbe  Histoiy  of  England  just  alluded  to,  which  is 
nppoaed  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1138. 
Ahook  1154,  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  'the  Sucon 
b^an  to  take  a  form  in  which  the  beginlRng  of  the 
veKDt  English  may  plainly  be  discorer^'  It 
does  not,  as  already  hinted,  contain  many  Norman 
WQcds,  bat  its  grammatical  structure  is  considerably 
altered.  There  is  a  metrical  Saxon  or  English  trans- 
ktkm,  by  one  Latahon,  a  priest  of  Emely,  on  the 
Several, from  the .Bnt<<r^«^lcrre of  Wace.  Itsdate 
ia  not  ascertained ;  but  if  it  be,  as  surmised  by  some 
vrifeers,  a  composition  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twdfth 
eaitmy,  we  must  consider  it  as  throwing  a  valuable 
light  on  the  history  of  our  language  at  perhaps  the 
most  important  period  of  its  existence.  A  specimen, 
in  which  the  passage  already  given  from  Wace  is 
tnoslated,  is  jnesented  in  the  sequel.  With  refe- 
FSDoe  to  a  larger  extract  given  by  Mr  Ellis,  of  whidi 
the  other  is  a  portion,  that  gentleman  remarks — '  Am 
it  does  not  contain  any  word  which  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  referring  to  a  French  origin,  we  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  simple  and  unmixed,  ^ough  very 
barfaaioos,  Saxon.  At  the  same  time,'  he  continues, 
*tfae  arthographyofthis  manuscript,  in  which  we  see, 
ht  the  first  time,  the  admission  of  the  soft  g,  toge- 
ther with  the  Saxon  ; ,  as  well  as  some  other  peoiliari- 
ties,  seems  to  prove  that  the  pronunciation  ik  our  lan- 
gusge  had  already  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
Indeed,  the  whole  style  of  tiiis  composition,  which 
is  broken  into  a  series  of  short  unconnected  sentences, 
Old  in  which  the  construction  is  as  plain  and  artless 
as  possible,  and  perfectly  free  from  inversions,  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  little  more  than  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  few  French  for  the  present  Saxon  words 
wu  now  neoessaiy  to  produce  a  resemblance  to  that 
An^o-Nonnan,  or  English,  of  which  we  possess  a 
fsw  spedmena,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Layamon's 
vBsifi^tion  is  also  no  less  remarkable  than  lus  lan- 
gnage.  Sometimes  he  seems  anxious  to  imitate  the 
ihymea,  and  to  adopt  the  regular  number  of  syllables, 
vfaidi  he  had  obaerved  in  his  original;  at  other 
tiaes  he  disregards  both,  either  because  he  did  not 
ansider  the  laws  of  metre,  or  the  consonance  of 
Inal  sounds,  as  essential  to  the  gratification  of  his 
readers ;  or  because  he  was  unable  to  adapt  them 
throagboat  so  long  a  work,  from  the  want  of  models 
in  his  native  language  on  which  to  form  his  style. 
Tbe  latter  is  perlups  Uie  most  probable  supposition } 
but,  at  all  events,  it  is  apparent  that  the  recurrence 
flf  his  riiymes  is  much  too  frequent  to  be  the  result 
of  chance ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  reason- 
sUe  to  infer,  that  l4ayamon's  work  was  composed  at, 
or  verr  near,  tlie  period  when  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans m  this  country  began  to  unite  into  one  nation, 
lad  to  adopt  a  common  language.' 

SPBdMENS  or  ANGLO-SAXON  AND  ENCOISH 
PB£VIOU8  TO  1300. 

We  have  already  seen  short  specimens  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  prose  and  verse  of  the  period  prior  to 
tibe  Conquest.  Perhaps  the  best  means  of  making 
dear  the  transiUon  of  the  language  into  its  present 
form,  is  to  present  a  continuation  of  these  specimens, 
•T^M^^^g  between  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
nign  of  Edward  L  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
these  qiedmens  will  be  of  much  use  to  the  reader,  on 
scoonnt  of  the  ideas  which  they  convey ;  but,  con- 
sidered merely  as  objects,  or  as  pictures,  the^  will 
not  be  without  their  effect  in  illustrating  the  history 
cfonrliterataie. 


[Extract  from  the  Saaxm  OkrotUde,  1154.] 

On  this  yaer  waerd  the  King  Stephen  ded,  and 
bebyried  there  his  wif  and  his  aune  weron  bebyried  set 
Tauresfeld.  That  ministre  hi  makiden.  Tha  the 
king  was  ded,  tha  was  the  eorl  beionde  ne.  And  ne 
durste  nan  man  don  other  bute  god  for  the  micel  eie 
of  him.  Tha  he  to  Engleland  come,  tha  was  he  und^- 
fangen  mid  mioel  wortscipe  ;  and  to  king  bletcsed  in 
Lundine,  on  the  Sunnen  dan  beforen  mid-winter-daei. 

Literally  translated  thus  :—*  a.  n.  1 154.  In  this  year 
was  the  King  Stephen  d«kd,  and  buried  wheie  his 
wife  and  his  son  were  buried,  at  Touresfield.  That 
minister  they  made.  When  the  king  was  dead,  then 
was  the  earl  beyond  sea.  And  not  durst  no  man  do 
other  but  good  for  the  great  awe  of  him.  When  he 
to  England  came,  then  was  he  received  with  great 
worehip  ;  and  to  kin^  consecrated  in  London,  on  the 
Sunday  before  mid-wmter-day  (Christmas  day).' 

• 
lExtractJrom  ikt  aecowU  of  the  Prooeedingt  at  Arthmr^i 
CoronatUm^  given  by  Layanum,  in  hie  traneiaiion  of 
Wace^  executed  about  1180.]  * 

Tha  the  kingf  igeten^  hafde 
And  al  his  mon-weorede^ 
Tha  bugatfi  out  of  burhge 
Theines  swithen  balde. 
Alle  tha  kinges, 
And  heore  here-4hringet,^ 
Alle  tha  bisoopes. 
And  alle  tha  clarokes, 
Alle  the  eorles. 
And  alle  tha  beomes. 
Alle  tha  theines, 
Alle  the  sweines, 
Feire  iecrudde^ 
Edde  geondfddefi 
Summe  heo  gtameni  cammf 
Summe  heo  gunnen  «r««s» 
Summe  heo  gunnen  lepen, 
Summe  heo  gunnen  Keotenf^ 
Summe  heo  wnestleden 
And  wUher-gome  makeden^^ 
Summe  heo  on  vdde 
Pleoutoeden  tmder  eodde^ 
Summe  heo  driven  balles 
Wide  geond  the  feldes. 
Moni  ane  kunnes  gomen 
Ther  heo  gunnen  drinen?^ 
And  wha  swa  mihte  iwenne 
Wurthscipe  of  his  ^omane^^ 
Hme  m«i^ladde  mide  songe 
At  foren  than  leod  kinge  ; 
And  the  king,  for  his  gotfune^ 
Oaf  him  getsev^  gode. 

*  The  not«t  are  by  Mr  BlUa,  with  coneotloDS. 

t  The  (Hcigiiial  of  Uita  paaaage,  by  Waoe,  Is  giren  In  an  esrlte 


1  Baten.  *  Moltltiide  of  attendants.  8a»* 

'  Fled. — Then  fled  out  of  the  town  the  people  very  qnl^ly. 

«  Their  thronga  of  servanta.  *  Fairly  dieaaed. 

*  Held  (their  way)  through  the  fields. 

7  Began.  >  To  discharge  arrowa.  *  To  nm* 

10  To  aboot  or  throw  darts. 

ti  Made,  or  played  at,  icia«r-paaM«,  Sax.  (games  of  enualsr 
tioD),  that  te.  Justed. 

IS  Some  they  on  field  played  under  shield ;  thatJJSr'f&oght 
with  swords.  ^  ^' 

^  *  Many  a  kind  of  game  there  they  gan'uiga.*  Drii^fen 
(Dutch),  is  to  urge,  press,  or  drivSb 

14  And  whoeo  might  win  worship  by  his  gaming. 

1'  *  Him  they  led  with  song  before  the  peopleli  Ung.'  Jf^fp 
a  word  synonymous  with  the  Fteoch  en. 

i<  Oave  him  givings,  gifts. 
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Alle  tha  quene^ 
The  icuxnen  weoren  there, 
And  alle  tha  lafdien, 
Leoneden  geond  walles, 
To  bihalden  tha  dvge  then. 
And  that  folc  pl«ie. 
This  ilcute  threo  dagetf 
Svfulc  gomet  and  tumlc  pUegKt, 
Tha,  €U  than  veorthe  dceie 
The  king  gon  to  tpeken^ 
And  agaf  his  gode  cnihten 
All  heore  rihten  ;  * 
He  gef  aeolrer,  he  gef  gold, 
He  gef  hors,  he  get  lond. 
Castles,  and  cleethes  eke  ; 
His  monnen  he  iquende.^ 

[Extract  from  a  Charter  of  Benry  IIL^  a,  d.  1258,  in 
ike  common  Umguage  of  the  timc^ 

Henrj,  thuw  Oodesful tome,  King  on  Engleneloande, 
Lhoaverd  on  Yrloand,  Duk  on  Norman,  on  Ac<}uitatn, 
Earl  on  Anjou,  send  I  greting,  to  alle  hise  holde, 
ilaerde  and  ilewede  on  Huntmdonnschiere.  Thet 
witen  ge  vel  alle,  thet  we  willen  and  unnen,  thiet  ure 
nedesmen  alle  other  the  moare  del  of  heom,  th»t  booth 
ichosen  thurg  us  and  thurg  thset  loandes-folk  o^  ure 
kineriche,  habbith  idon,  and  schuUen  don  in  the 
worthne9  of  God,  and  ure  treowthe,  for  the  freme  of 
the  loande,  thurg  the  besigte  of  than  toforen  Lseide 
mdesmen,  he. 

Literal  translation  : —  *  Henry,  through  Ood*s  sup- 
port. King  of  Enelaud,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, of  Acquitain,  Earl  of  Anjou,  sends  greeting 
to  all  his  subjects,  learned  and  unlearned,  of  Hunting- 
donshire. Tliis  know  ye  well  all,  that  we  will  and 
grant,  what  our  counsellors  all,  or  the  more  part  of 
them,  that  be  chosen  through  us  and  through  the 
land-folk  of  our  kingdom,  have  done,  and  shall  do,  to 
the  honour  of  God,  and  our  allegiuice,  for  the  good  of 
the  laud,  throufh  the  determination  of  the  before- 
said  counsellors,'  &c. 

THE  BHTBONO  CHRONICLERS. 

Layamon  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  series 
of  writers  who,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, began  to  be  conspicuous  in  our  literary  history, 
which  usually  recognises  them  under  the  general 
appellation  of  the  Rhthino  Chroniclers.  The 
first,  at  a  considerable  interval  after  Layamon,  was 
a  monk  of  Gloucester  Abbey,  usually  called  from 
Uiat  circumstance  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and 
who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IIL  and  Ed- 
ward  L  He  wrote,  in  long  rhymed  lines  (Alexan- 
drines), a  history  of  England  from  the  imaginary 
Brutus  to  his  own  time,  using  chiefly  as  his  autho- 
rity the  Latin  history  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  of 
which  Wace  and  Layamon  had  already  given  Nor- 
man French  and  Saxon  versions.*  The  work  is 
described  by  Mr  Warton  as  destitute  of  art  and 
imagination,  and  giving  to  the  fabulous  history,  in 
many  ])artfl,  a  less  poetical  air  than  it  bears  in 
Geoffre/s  prose.  The  language  Is  fbll  of  Saxon  pe- 
culiarities, which  might  partly  be  the  result  of  his 
living  in  so  remote  a  province  as  Gloucestershire. 
Another  critic  acknowledges  that,  though  cold  and 
prosaic,  Robert  is  not  deficient  in  the  valuable  talent 
of  arresting  the  attention.      *  The  orations  with 

<  *  All  the  queens  wbo  were  come  to  the  festiral,  and  all  the 
ladiee,  leaned  over  the  walls  to'b^old  the  noblee  there,  aod 
that  folk  play.* 

*  This  lasted  thrae  days,  sudh  games  and  ntoh  playa. 

*  Then,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  king  went  tocimndil 

^  And  gave  his  good  knighta  all  their  rights  or  rewards. 

*  He  satisfied. 

*  Robert's  GhronlcOe,  from  a  particular  alloalba.  Is  soppossd 
to  hare  been  wxitftcn,  at  least  in  part,  after  1897. 


which  he  occasionally  diversifies  the  thread  of  his 
story,  are,  in  generai,  appropriate  and  dramatic, 
and  nqf  only  prove  his  good  sense,  but  exhibit  no 
unfavourable  specimens  of  his  eloquence.  In  his 
description  of  the  first  crusade,  he  seems  to  change 
his  usual  character,  and  becomes  not  only  enter- 
taining, but  even  animated.'* 

Of  the  language  of  Robert's  Chronicle,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen,  in  its  original  spelling : — 

Engelond  ys  a  wel  god  lend,  idi  wene  of  eche  loud 

best, 
Y-set  in  the  ende  of  the  world,  as  al  in  the  west. 
The  see  goth  hym  al  about,  he  stent  as  an  yle. 
Here  fon  heo  durre  the  lasse  donte,  but  hit  be  thorw 

gyle 
Of  folc  of  the  solve  lond,  as  me  hath  y-seye  wyle. 
From  south  to  north  he  ys  long  eights  hondred  myle.  * 

This  is,  of  course,  nearly  unintelligible  to  all  except 
antiquarian  readera,  and  it  is  therafore  judged  pro- 
per, in  other  specimens,  to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  modem  orthography. 

[The  Muster  for  the  Pirtt  CfnuadeJ] 

A  good  pope  was  thilk  time  at  Rome,  that  hecht^ 

Urban, 
That  preached  of  the  creyserie,  and  creysed  mony  man. 
Therefore  he  stend  preacners  thorough  all  Christendom, 
And  himself  a-thisHside  the  mounts^  and  to  France 

come ; 
And  preached  so  fast,  and  with  so  great  wisdom. 
That  about  in  each  lond  the  cross  fast  me  nome.3 
In  the  year  of  grace  a  thousand  and  sixteen. 
This  great  creyserie  began,  that  long  was  i-seen. 
Of  so  much  folk  nyme^  the  cross,  ne  to  the  hohr  land  go, 
Me  ne  see  no  time  before,  ne  suth  nathemo.^ 
For  self  women  ne  beloved,^  that  they  ne  wend  thither 

fast, 
Ne  youiu^  folk  [that]  feeble  were,  the  while  the  voy- 
age y-last. 
So  tiiat  Robert  Curthose  thitherward  his  heart  cast, 
And,  among  other  good  knights,  ne  thought  not  be 

the  last. 
He  wends  here  to  Englond  for  the  crevserie. 
And  laid  William  his  brother  to  wed/  Normandy, 
And  borrowed  of  him  thereon  an  hundzed  thousand 

mark. 
To  wend  with  to  the  holy  lond,  and  that  was  some* 

deal  stark.    •    • 
The  Earl  Robert  of  Flanders  mid^  him  wend  also, 
And  Eustace  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  mony  good  knight 

thereto. 
There  wend  the  Duke  Geoffiey,  and  the  Earl  Baldwin 

there. 
And  the  other  Baldwin  also,  that  noble  men  were, 
And  kings  syth  all  three  of  the  holy  lond. 
The  Earl  Stephen  de  Blois  wend  eke,  that  great  power 

had  on  bond. 
And  Robert's  sister  Curthose  espoused  had  to  wive. 
There  wend  yet  other  knights,  the  best  that  were  alive  ; 
As  the  Earl  of  St  Giles,  the  good  Raymond, 
And  Niel  the  king's  brother  of  France,  and  the  Earl 

Beaumond, 
And  Tancred  his  nephew,  and  the  bishop  also 
Of  Podvs,  and  Sir  Hugh  the  great  earl  thereto ; 
And  folk  also  without  tale,^  of  all  this  west  end 
Of  Englond  and  of  France,  thitherward  gan  wend. 
Of  Normandy,  of  I>enmark,  of  Norway,  of  Britain, 
Of  Wales  and  of  Ireland,  of  Gasoony  and  of  Spain, 
Of  Provence  and  of  Saxony,  and  of  Alemain, 
Of  Sootlond  and  of  Greece,  of  Rome  and  Aquitaia.  *  * 

*  Bills. 

'  Was  oalled.       *  Passed  the  moontains— namely,  the  Alpa 

*  Was  quickly  taken  up.       *  Take.       &  Binoe  never  mton, 
«  Even  women  did  not  remain.  ^Tatoed,  in  pledge,  in  pawn. 
•With.  •  Beyond  reckonlsg. 
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lTh€  Siege  <f  AnHodi.l 

• 

Tlio  wend  forth  this  companj,  with  moiiT  a  noble 
man,  * 

And  won  Tan  with  strength,  and  sjth  Toxan. 
And  to  jrene  bri^  from  thannen'  they  wend. 
And  cor  lord  at  hmt  to  Antioch  them  send, 
Thai  in  the  bej^nnins  of  the  lond  of  Syrie  is. 
Anon,  upon  St  Lucur  day,  hither  they  come,  i  wiss, 
And  besi^ed  the  city,  and  a^aailed  fast, 
And  they  within  again'  them  istahrartly  ca^^t. 
So  that  after  Chridtmas  the  SaraceuA  rede  itome,' 
And  the  folk  of  Jemsalcm  and  of  Damas  come, 
Of  Aleph,  and  of  other  lond%  mid  great  power  enow, 
And  to  succoury  Antioch  fast  hitherward  drew. 
So  that  the  Earl  of  Flandcnt  and  Beauinoud  at  last 
Mid  twenty  thousand  of  men  again  them  wend  fast, 
And  amite  an  battle  with  them,  and  the  shrewen^ 

oreroome ; 
And  the  Christian  wend  again,  mid  the  prey  that  they 


II 


In  the  month  of  Fererer  the  Saracens  eftsoon 
Yarked  them  a  great  host  (as   they  were  y-wont  to 

done). 
And  went  toward  Antioch,  to  help  their  kind  blood. 
The  company  of  Christiau  men  this  well  und^vtood. 
To  besiege  this  castle  their  footmen  they  lete. 
And  the  knights  wend  forth,  the  Saracens  to  meet ;  *  * 
I-armed  and  a-horse  well,  and  in  sixty  party ,4 
&e  they  went  too  far,  they  dealt  their  company. 
Of  the  fint  Robert  Curthose  they  chose  to  onieientain, 
And  of  the  other  the  noble  Duke  Humphrey  of  Al- 

main  ; 
Oqf  the  thrid  the  good  Raymond ;  the  ferth  the  good  man 
The  Earl  of  Flanders  they  betook ;  and  the  fifth  than 
They  betook  the  bishop  of  Pody ;  and  the  sixth,  tho 
The  good  Tancred  and  Beaumond,  tho  ner  there  namo.^ 
rhcoe  twae  had  the  maist  host,  that  as  standard  was 

there. 
For  to  help  their  fellows,  whan  they  were  were.^ 
Ihk  Christian  and  this  Saracens  to-gathcr  them  soon 

Aad  as  stalwart  men  to-gather  fast  set. 
And  slew  to  ground  here  and  there,  ac  the  heathen  side 
Wax  CTer  wersh?  and  wersh  of  folk  that  come  wide. 
So  that  this  Christianmen  were  all  ground  ney. 
Tho  Beaumond  with  his  host  this  great  sorrow  y-sqr, 
He  and  Tancred  and  their  men,  that  all  wcrsh  were, 
Smite  forth  as  noble  men  into  the  battle  there. 
And  stirred  them  so  nobly,  that  joy  it  was  to  see  ; 
So  that  their  fellows  that  were  in  point  to  flee, 
Nome  to  them  good  heart,  and  fought  fast  enow. 
Robert  fint  Curthose  his  good  swerd  adrew. 
And  smote  ane  up  the  helm,  and  such  a  stroke  him  sare, 
That  the  skull,  and  teeth,  and  the  neck,  and  the 

shovddren  he  to-clare. 
The  Duke  Godfrey  all  so  good  on  the  shouldien  smote 


And  forclare  him  all  that  body  to  the  saddle  anon. 
Ihe  one  half  fell  adown  anon,  the  other  beleved  still 
In  the  saddle,  theigh  it  wonder  were,  as  it  was  God's  will ; 
This  horse  bear  forth  this  half  man  among  his  fellows 

caeh  one. 
And  they,  for  the  wonder  case,  in  dread  fell  anon. 
Wbkt  for  dread  thereof,  and  for  strength  of  their  fon," 
Hare  joj  than  there  was,  nas  nerer  i-see  none. 

In  b^inning  of  Lent  this  battle  was  y-do. 
And  yet  soon  thereafter  another  there  come  also. 
For  tke  Saracens  inPaynim  yarked  folk  enow, 
Aad  that  folk,  tho  it  gaxe  was,^  to  Antioch  drew. 
Tho  the  Christiana  it  nndetget^  Again  they  wend  fast. 
So  tlttt  they  met  them,  and  smit  an  battle  at  last. 


1 

1 


'Tookcounsd. 

'Then  were 

>Foea         'So 


'  EthrewSy  onmd  men. 
no  mora  '  Weuiy. 

■8  they  were  pvspued. 


Ac  the  Christians  cried  all  on  God,  and  good  earnest 

noma. 
And,  thorou^  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Paynims 

they  oTorcome, 
And  slew  to  ground  here  and  there,  and  the  other  flew 

anon, 
So  that  at  a  narrow  brig  there  adrent'  mony  one.  *  * 
•        •        *        *       twelve  princes  th^re  were  dead. 
That  me  cleped  amirals,  a  fair  case  it  w;w  one 
The  Christians  had  of  them  of  armour  great  won, 
Of  gold  and  of  silver  eke,  and  thereafter  they  nome 
The  headen  of  the  hext  masters,  and  to  Antioch  come, 
And  laid  them  in  engines,  and  into  the  city  them  cast : 
Tho  they  within  i-see  this,  sore  were  they  aghast ; 
That  their  masten  were  aslaw,  they  *gun  dread  sore, 
And  held  it  little  worth  the  town  to  wardy  more.  *  * 
A  master  that  was  within,  send  to  the  Earl  Beaumond, 
To  yielden  up  his  ward,  and  ben  whole  and  sound. 
Ere  his  fellows  were  aware,  he  yeld  him  up  there 
The  towen  of  the  city  that  in  his  ward  ^ere. 
Tho  Beaumond  therein  was,  his  banner  anon  he  let 

rear; 
Tho  the  Sarac^s  it  i-see,  they  were  some  deal  in  fear, 
And  held  them  all  overcome.    The  Christians  anon 

come. 
And  this  town  up  this  luthei^  men  as  for  nought  nome. 
And  slew  all  that  they  found,  but  which  so  might  flee, 
And  astored  them  of  their  treasure,  as  me  might  i-see. 
Thus  was  the  thrid  day  of  June  Antioch  i-nome. 
And,  as  all  in  thilk  side,  the  Saracens  overcome. 

[Deacription  cf  Sobai  Otaihoae,] 

m 

He  was  William's  son  bastard,  as  I  have  i-said  ere 

i-lome,3 
And  well  i-wox^  ere  his  father  to  Englond  come. 
Thick  man  he  was  enow,  but  he  nas  well  long, 
Quany'^  he  was  aif^  well  i-made  for  to  be  strong. 
Therefore  his  father  in  a  time  i-see  his  sturdy  deed,^ 
The  while  he  was  young,  and  byhuld,  and  these  words 

said, 
'  By  the  uprising  of  God,  Robelin,  me  shall  i-see, 
Curthose  my  young  son  stalward  knight  shall  be.' 
For  he  was  some  deal  short,  he  cleped  him  Curthose, 
And  he  ne  might  never  eft  afterward  thilk  name  lose. 
Other  lack  had  he  nought,  but  he  was  not  well  long ; 
He  was  quaint  of  counsel  and  of  speech,  and  of  b^y 

strong. 
Never  yet  man  ne  might,  in  Christendom,  ne  in  Pay- 

nim, 
In  battle  him  bring  adown  of  his  horse  none  time. 

Id  the  list  of  Rhyming  Chroniclers,  Robert  of 
Gloucester  is  succeeded  by  Robert  Manning,  a  Gil- 
bertine  canon  in  the  monastery  of  Brunne  or  Bourne, 
in  Lincolnshire  (therefore  usually  called  Robert  de 
BrunneX  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  L,  and  throughout  that  of  Edward 
n.  He  translated,  under  the  name  of  a  Handling  of 
Sins^  a  French  book,  entitled  Manuel  des  P^hes,  the 
composition  of  WiUiam  de  Wadington,  in  which 
the  seyen  de^Iy  sins  are  illustrated  by  legendary 
stories.  He  nlerwards  translated  a  lYench  chro- 
nicle of  England,  which  had  been  written  by  Peter 
de  Langtoft,  a  contemporary  of  his  own,  and  an 
Augustine  canon  of  Brl^ngton  in  Yorkshire.  Man- 
ning has  been  characterised  as  an  industrious,  and, 
for  the  time,  an  elegant  writer,  possessing,  in  par- 
ticular, a  great  command  of  rhymes.  The  Terse 
adopted  in  his  chronicle  is  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Gloucester  monk,  making  an  approach  to  the  octo- 
syllabic stanza  of  modem  times.  Tlie  following  is 
one  of  the  most  spirited  paasages,  in  reduced  s]^- 
iug:— 

>  Wfliediownsd.  'WidDed.    »  *  Freqaently  befbre. 

^Qiowa.         *Btpun,  •Besing  his  sturdy  dotaga 


CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 


t  inlervieiii  (^  Ttrtigem  leiA  Anrvn,  &e  btaM\fiiI 
OaiiglUtr  of  HeaguL^ 
Hennit  tliBt  d»j  did  his  might. 
That  all  ««i«  glHd,  kin;;  and  knight. 
And  M  thej  were  beat  U  glaring, 
And  well  cup-ihottcn,'  kniglit  and  1[t:ig, 


Ofch 


)  gent, 


Before  the  king  in  iii 
A  enp  with  wine  she  had  m  hand, 
And  her  attire  was  well  farand.* 
Before  the  king  on  knee  wt. 
And  in  her  language  she  him  gret^ 
'  Laverd*  king,  wanrail  t'  >aid  she. 
The  king  Mked,  What  should  be. 
On  that  language  the  king  ne  couth^ 
A  knight  her  language  lerid  in  jouth, 
Bregh  night  that  knight,  bom  Breton, 
That  lerid  the  lBrii{Uii^e  of  SaioQ. 
This  Bregh  inw  the  latimer,* 
What  she  said  told  Vortiger. 
•■Sir,'  Bregh  said, '  Boweii  you  greeti, 
And  king  calls  and  lord  tou  leots.' 
This  is  their  cuxtom  and  their  gest, 
When  they  are  at  the  ale  or  fesat, 
Ilk  man  that  loves  where  him  think, 
Shall  sav,  iraHa<7'  and  to  him  drink. 
He  tbat'bids  shall  my,  Wauail ! 
The  tother  shall  sa;  again,  Briniiaiil 
That  says  Waasail  drinks  of  the  cnp, 
KiBwng  his  fellow  he  gives  it  up. 
Drinkhail  he  sbts,  and  drinks  thei«of. 
Kissing  him  in  bourd  and  ekof.' 
The  king  uid,  as  the  knigbt  gan  keD,« 
'  Drinkhail,'  smiling  on  Rowenen. 
Rowen  drank  as  her  lint,"    • 
And  gaTS  the  king,  tyne  him  kissed. 
There  was  the  first  wassail  in  dede. 
And  that  fimt  of  fame  gaed.'" 
Of  that  wamail  men  told  great  tale. 
And  wassail  when  thej  were  at  ale. 
And  drinkhail  to  thera  that  diKnk, 
Thus  woi  wauajl  ta'en  to  thank. 
Fell  sithea"  that  maiden  jing 
Wassailed  and  kissed  the  king. 
Of  body  she  was  right  avenant. 
Of  fair  colour  with  sweet  semblant. 
Her  attire  full  well  it  seemed, 
Merrelik  the  king  she  qucemed." 
Of  our  measure  was  he  glad, 
For  of  that  maiden  be  wax  all  mod. 
Drunkenness  the  fiend  wrought, 
.    Ofthatpaen>3wasall  his  thought. 
A  miichance  that  time  him  led, 
He  aaked  that  paen  for  to  wed. 
Hengist  would  not  draw  o  lite^ 
Bot  granted  him  all  so  tite. 
And  Hors  his  brother  coDHnted  soon. 
Her  friends  said,  it  were  to  done. 
Thn  asked  the  king  to  give  hei  Kent, 
In  dowei^  to  take  <u  rent.       # 
l^>on  that  mMden  his  heart  ww  cast ; 
That  thej  asked  the  king  made  fast. 
I  ween  the  king  took  her  that  day. 
And  wedded  her  on  paen's  lay." 

IFdbvlov*  Atanmt  ((flht^nt  Sighviaj/i  in  England.} 
Belin  well  held  his  honour, 
And  wisely  was  good  goieraor. 

>  Win  adnBoed  In  ecnTlTWltlM. 


He  loTed  peace  at  his  might ; 

Peaceable  men  he  held  to  rigtt. 

Bis  land  Briuin  beyodei  throughout, 

And  ilk  country  beheld  about, 

Beheld  the  woods,  water,  and  fen. 

No  poBBOge  was  maked  for  men. 

No  nigh  street  through  countrii 

Ne  to  borough  no  city. 

Through  muris,  hills,  and  Tallica, 

He  made  brigs  and  causeways, 

Hij^  street  for  common  passage, 

Bngs  o'er  waters  did  he  stage. 

The  first  he  made  he  called  it  Fane  ; 

Throughout  the  land  it  goes  to  Scon. 

It  b^ms  at  Tottcnness, 

And  ends  unto  Catbeness. 

Another  street  ordained  he. 

And  goes  to  Wales  to  Saint  DaTj.  *    * 

Two  causeways  o'er  the  toad  o-bread,' 

That  men  o'er-thort  in  passage  jede. 

When  they  were  made  as  he  chose, 

He  commanded  till  all  have  peace  ; 

All  should  have  peace  and  freedame, 

That  in  his  streets  jede  or  came. 

And  if  were  any  of  his 

That  fordid^  hii  fnnchise. 

Forfeited  should  be  all  his  thing, 

Hia  body  taken  to  the  king. 


Nothing  is  (o  man  so  dear 

A  good  woman  is  man's  bliss. 
Where  her  loie  right  and  stedfaat  U. 
There  is  no  solace  under  heaTen, 
Of  all  that  a  man  may  neven,* 
That  should  a  man  so  much  glewfl 
As  a  good  woman  that  loveth  true  : 
Ne  dearer  is  none  in  Ood'a  hutd,* 
Thau  a  chaste  womaa  with  lorely  ward. 

BN«L»H  METRICAL  ItOHAMCE& 

HE  rise  of  liomanHo  Vby- 
I)  tion  in  Europe  has  been 
ff  traced  to  the  most  opposite 
J  quarters  j  namely,  to  the 
/  Arabiani  and  to  the  Scan- 
&  dinavians.  It  has  also 
^  been  disputed,  whether  > 
ji  politer  idad  of  poetical 
J)  Dteratore  wai  flrtt  culU- 
B  Tated  in  Normandy  or  in 
FroTen^e.  Without  enter* 
ing    into    these    perplex- 

.  ing  questions,  it  may  be 

enough  to  state,  that  TomantJc  fiction  appears  to 
hare  been  cultiTated  from  the  eleventh  centui; 
downwards,  both  by  the  troubadours  of  Froienfe 
and  by  the  Normui  poete,  of  whom  some  account 
haa  aJready  been  given.  As  also  already  hinted, 
a  class  of  persona  had  arisen,  named  Joadalon, 
Joug/eun,  or  Mimtreli,  whose  business  it  waa  to 
wander  about  from  one  mansion  to  another,  redt- 
ing  either  their  own  cumposiUona,  or  tbose  of  other 
persons,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp.  The 
□iitories  and  chronicles,  already  spoken  at,  par- 
took  largely  of  the  cbsraeter  of  these  romantic 
tales,  and  were  hawked  about  in  the  same  maaner. 
Bmtua,  the  supposed  son  of  MaeaM  of  Troy,  and 
who  is  described  in  those  histories  as  the  founder 
of  the  English  atate,  waa  oa  much  a  hero  of  romance 
1  Wsat.  s  Biwlthw»]«.  •  Broke,  destosjid. 

•  Edow.  s  IMlibt.  •  Fsmllf. 
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as  of  histaiy.  Etcii  where  a  really  historical  person 
vas  adopted  as  a  subject^  sach  as  RoUo  of  Normandy, 
cr  Chariemagne,  his  life  was  bo  amplified  with  ro- 
ssDtic  adventure,  that  it  became  properly  a  work 
1  of  fiction.  This,  it  must  be  rememberei^  was  an  age 
remarkable  for  a  fantastic  military  spirit :  it  was  the 
ige  of  chiTalrj  and  of  the  crusades,  when  men  saw 
j'  nch  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-devotion  daily  per- 
I  fanned  before  their  eyes,  that  nothing  which  could 
'  be  imagined  of  the  past  was  too  extravagant  to  ap- 
pear destitute  of  the  feasibility  demanded  in  fiction. 
Am  mi^t  be  expected  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  surround  the  heroes  with 
the  drcumstances  proper  to  their  time  or  country. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Arthur,  and  Roland,  were  all 
ilike  depicted  as  knights  of  the  time  of  the  poet 
himsel£  The  basis  of  many  of  these  metrical  tales 
is  supposed  to  have  been  certain  collections  of  stories 
and  histories  compiled  by  the  monks  of  the  middle 
ages  *  Materials  for  the  superstructure  were  readily 
foond  in  an  age  when  anecdotes  and  apologues  were 
thought  very  necessary  even  to  discourses  from  the 
pulpit,  and  when  all  the  fables  that  could  be  gleaned 
from  andent  writings,  or  from  the  relations  of  tra- 
veUera,  were  collected  into  story  books,  and  preserved 
\fy  the  learned  for  that  purpose.*  * 

It  was  not  till  the  English  language  had  risen  into 
some  consideration,  that  it  became  a  vehicle  for  ro- 
mantic metrical  tales.  One  composition  of  the  kind, 
entitled  Sir  Tristrem,  published  by  Sir  Walter  ScoU 
is  1804,  was  believed  by  him,  upon  what  he  thought 
tolerable  eridence,  to  be  the  composition  of  Thomas 
of  Erdldonn,  identical  with  a  person  noted  in  Scot- 
tiA  tradition  under  the  appellation  of  Thomas  tiie 
Rhymer,  who  lived  at  Earlston  in  Berwickshire,  and 
died  shortly  before  1299.  If  this  had  been  the  case, 
Sir  Tristrem  must  have  been  considered  a  produc- 
tion of  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  thirteenUi 
oeotoxy.  But  the  soundness  of  Sir  Walter's  theory 
is  now  generallv  denied.  Another  English  romance, 
the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  attributed  by 
Mr  Wartoo  to  Adam  Davie,  marshall  of  Stratford- 
k-Bow,  who  lived  about  1312;  but  this,  also,  has 
heen  controverted.  One  only,  King  Horn,  can  be 
aangned  with  certainty  to  the  latter  part  o£  the 
I  thiiteenth  century.  Mr  Warton  has  placed  some 
others  under  tliat  period,  but  by  conjecture  alone ; 
and  in  Cact  dates  and  the  names  of  authors  are  ahke 
I  wanting  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  this  class 
I  of  compositions.  As  far  as  probability  goes,  the 
reign  of  Edward  IL  (1307-27)  may  be  set  down  as 
file  era  of  the  earlier  English  metrical  romances,  or 
ntber  of  the  earlier  English  versions  of  such  works 
from  the  French,  for  they  were,  almost  without  ex- 
cepcioQ,  of  that  nature. 

8ir  GiQf,  ihe  Squire  of  Low  Deareef  Sir  Degore, 
Kmg  Robert  of  Sicily ,  the  King  of  Tors,  Itnpomedon, 
and  La  Mart  Artur,  are  the  names  of  some  from 
vhich  Mr  Warton  gives  copious  extracts.  Others, 
pnihably  of  later  date,  or  which  at  least  were  long 
ifter  pt^mlar,  are  entitled  Sir  TTtopcu,  Sir  Isenbnu, 
Gawam  and  Goloaras,  and  Sir  Beuis.  In  an  Essay 
oo  the  Ancient  Metrical  Romances,  in  the  second 
nstume  of  Dr  Perc^'^s  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Pbetry,  the  names  of  many  more,  with  an  account 
of  some  of  them,  and  a  prose  abstract  of  one  en- 
tiUed  Sir  LihittA,  are  given.  Mr  Ellis  has  also,  in 
hii  Metrical  Romances,  given  prose  abstracts  of 
nany,  with  some  of  the  more  agreeable  passages. 
Tile  metrical  romances  flourished  till  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  their  spirit  affected  English 
literatme  till  a  still  later  period.  Many  of  the  bal- 
i^  handed  down  amongst  the  common  people  are 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  them. 

•  ElUh 


[Extarad  from  the  King  of  Tars."] 

[Ths  Boudan  of  Damascus,  having  asked  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Tarsus  in  marriage,  receives  a  refuaaL  The  extract 
describes  Us  conduct  on  the  retoin  of  the  messengers  with  this 
intalUgenoe,  and  some  of  the  subsequent  transactions.  The 
lasguago  of  this  romance  greatly  resembles  that  of  Robert  of 
Gloooester,  and  it  may  therefore  be  safely  refened  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.] 

The  Soudan  sat  at  his  dees,! 
Y-served  of  the  first  mess  ; 

They  comen  into  the  hall 
,    To-fore  the  prince  proud  in  press, 
Their  tale  they  tolden  withouten  lees, 

And  on  their  knees  'gan  fadi  ; 

And  said,  'Sure,  the  king  of  Tars 
Of  wicked  words  is  not  scarce. 

Heathen  hound  he  doth  thee  call ; 
And  ere  his  daughter  he  give  thee  till 
Thine  heart-blo<^  he  will  spill, 

And  thy  barons  all  1' 

When  the  Soudan  this  y-heard, 
As  a  wood^  man  he  fared,^ 

His  robe  he  rent  adown  ; 
He  tare  the  hair  of  head  and  beard, 
And  said  he  would  her  win  with  swerd^ 

By  his  lord  St  Mahoun. 

The  table  adown  right  he  smote, 
Into  the  floor  foot  hot,^ 

He  looked  as  a  wild  lion. 
All  that  he  hit  he  smote  downright, 
Both  sergeant  and  knight. 

Earl  and  eke  baron. 

So  he  fared  forsooth  aplight. 
All  a  day  and  all  a  night. 

That  no  man  might  him  chast  :^ 
A-morron,  when  it  was  daylight, 
He  sent  his  measen^era  full  right, 

After  his  barons  in  haste, 

That  they  comen  to  his  parliament. 
For  to  hearen  his  judgment. 

Both  least  and  maist.^' 
When  the  parliament  was  playner, 
Thus  bespake  the  Soudan  ner*,? 

And  said  to  'em  in  haste ; 

*  Lordings,*  he  said, '  what  to  rede  l^ 
Me  is  done  a  great  misdeed, 

Of  Tars  the  Christian  king ; 
I  bade  him  both  lond  and  lede. 
To  have  his  doughter  in  worthy  weed. 

And  spouse  her  with  my  ring. 

And  he  said,  withouten  fail, 
£rst9  he  would  me  slay  in  batail, 

And  mony  a  great  lording. 
Ac  oertes'O  he  shall  be  forswore. 
Or  to  wroth-hail  that  he  was  bore,ll 

But  he  it  thereto  bring. 

Therefore,  lordings,  I  have  after  you  senty 
For  to  oome  to  my  parliament, 

To  wit  of  you  counsail.' 
And  all  answered  with  good  intent, 
They  would  be  at  his  commandement  • 

Withouten  any  fail. 

And  when  they  were  all  at  his  hest,!^ 
The  Soudan  made  a  well-great  feast, 
For  love  of  his  batail. 

1  High  seat  at  table.         «Mad.  SBttamsb 

«  Did  hit.    He  struck  the  floor  with  hi8.fooe. 
*  Chasten  or  check.  «  Botli  little  and  great 

7Prottd.  •  What  do  you  advise.  •  First 

>o  But  assnxedly.       i^  It  shaU  be  iU-fortane  to  him  that  he 
wss  bom.  u  Order. 
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The  Soudan  gathered  a  host  unride,! 
With  Saracens  of  muckle  pride. 

The  king  of  Tare  to  assail. 

When  the  king  it  heard  that  tide, 
H»  sent  about  on  each  a-side. 

All  that  he  might  of  send ; 
Great  war  then  began  to  wrack, 
For  the  marriage  ne  most  be  ta^e, 

Of  that  maiden  hoid.' 

Battle  they  set  upon  a  daj, 
Within  the  third  day  of  Maj, 

Ne  longer  nold  they  lend. 
The  Soudan  come  with  great  pow^r, 
With  helm  bright,  and  fair  banner, 

Upon  that  king  to  wend. 

The  Soudan  led  an  huge  host. 

And  came  with  much  pride  and  cost. 

With  the  king  of  Tars  to  fight ; 
With' him  mony  a  Saracen  fier*, 
All  the  fields  far  and  near 

Of  helms  leamed  light.' 

The  king  of  Tars  came  also. 
The  Soudan  battle  for  to  do. 

With  mony  a  Christian  knight. 
Either  host  gan  other  assail. 
There  b^an  a  strong  batail, 

That  grisly  was  of  sight, 

Three  heathen  again  two  Christian  men, 
And  felled  them  down  in  the  fen,         , 

With  weapons  stiff  and  good, 
llie  stern  Saracens  in  that  fight, 
Slew  our  Christian  men  downright. 

They  fought  as  they  were  wood. 

Wlien  the  kine  of  Tars  saw  that  sight, 
Wood  he  was  for  wrath  aplight. 

In  hand  he  hent^  a  spear. 
And  to  the  Soudan  he  rode  full  right, 
With  a  dunt^  of  much  might, 

Adown  he  'gan  him  bear. 

The  Soudsji  nigh  he  had  y-slaw. 
But  thirty  thousand  of  heathen  law, 

Comen  him  for  to  weir  f 
And  brought  him  a^in  upon  his  steed, 
And  holp  nim  well  m  that  need. 

That  no  man  might  him  der.7 

When  he  was  brought  upon  his  steed. 
He  sprung  as  sparkle  doth  of  gleed,^ 

For  wrath  and  for  envy. 
And  all  that  he  hit  he  made  'em  bleed. 
He  fared  as  he  wold  a  weed, 

'  Mahoun  help  I*  he  'gan  cry. 

Mony  a  helm  there  was  unweaved. 
And  mony  a  bassinet  to^cleaved. 

And  saddles  mony  empty ; 
Men  miffht  see  upon  the  field, 
Mony  a  Knight  dead  imder  shield, 

Of  the  Christian  company. 

When  the  king  of  Tars  saw  him  so  ride, 
No  longer  there  he  wold  abide. 

But  fleeth  to  his  own  city. 
The  Saracens,  that  ilk  tide, 
Slew  adown  by  each  side. 

Our  Christian  men  so  free. 

The  Saracens  that  time,  sans  fail, 
Slew  our  Christians  in  batail, 

Thftt  ruth  it  was  to  see  ; 

A  UnreekoKied.  *  That  gaatle  maid. 

•  Oleuned  with  light  «  Took. 

•  Blow.  <  Defend.  7  Hart  >  Red 


And  on  the  morrow  for  their  sake, 
Truce  they  gan  together  take 

A  month  and  days  three. 
As  the  king  of  Tan  sat  in  his  hall. 
He  made  full  great  dool  withal. 

For  £e  folk  that  he  had  i-lore.1 
His  doughter  came  in  rich  pall. 
On  knees  she  'gan  before  him  fkll. 

And  said,  with  sighing  sore : 
*  Father,'  she  said,  *  let  me  be  his  wife^ 
That  there  be  no  more  strife,'  &c. 

[Extract  from  the  Squire  tf  Low  DegreeJ] 

[The  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hongazy  having  faUea  Into 
melancholy,  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  Iom  of  her  lover,  the  sqolra 
of  low  degree,  her  £ather  thus  endeavoun  to  oonsole  her.  The 
panage  Is  valnable,  *  because,'  says  Warton,  *  it  deUneatos,  In 
lively  coloiuv,  the  faahlonahte  dlveralons  and  uaagea  of  anoisot 
tlmea.*3 

To-morrow  ye  shall  in  himting  fare  f 

And  yede,3  my  doughter,  in  a  chair ; 

It  shall  be  covered  with  velvet  red, 

And  cloths  of  fine  gold  all  about  your  hiead. 

With  damask  white  and  azure  blue. 

Well  diapered^  with  lilies  new. 

Y^ur  pommels  shall  be  ended  with  gold, 

Yjbur  chains  enamelled  many  a  fold, 

^our  mantle  of  rich  d^;ree, 

'urple  pall  and  ermine  free. 
Jennets  of  Spun,  that  ben  so  wight, 
Trapped  to  the  ground  with  velvet  bright. 
Ye  shall  have  harp,  sautiy,  and  song. 
And  other  mirths  you  among. 
Ye  shall  have  Rumney  and  Malespine^ 
Both  Hippocras  and  Yemage  wine  ; 
Montrese  and  wine  of  GreeK, 
Both  Algrade  and  despioe^  eke^ 
Antioch  and  Bastard, 
Pyment^  also  and  camard  ; 
Wine  of  Greek  and  Muscadel, 
Both  clartf,  pyment,  and  Rochelle^ 
The  reed  your  stomach  to  defy, 
And  pots  of  Osy  set  you  by. 
You  shall  have  venison  y-bake. 
The  best  wild  fowl  that  may  be  take ; 
A  leish  of  harehound  with  you  to  streekj 
And  hart,  and  hind,  and  ouier  like. 
Ye  shall  be  set  at  such  a  tiyst. 
That  hart  and  hynd  shall  come  to  your  fitl^ 
Your  disease  to  drive  you  fro. 
To  hear  the  bugles  there  y-blow. 
Homeward  thus  shall  ye  ride. 
On-hawking  bv  the  river's  side, 
With  gosshawk  and  with  gentle  falodn. 
With  bugle  horn  and  merlidn. 
When  you  come  home  your  menzie^  amongf 
Ye  shall  have  revel,  dances,  and  song ; 
Little  children,  great  and  small. 
Shall  sing  as  does  the  nightingale. 
Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  even  song, 
With  tenors  and  trebles  among.  ' 
Three8coz:e  of  copes  of  damask  bright^ 
Full  of  pearls  they  shall  be  yight.»    ♦    • 
Your  censors  shall  be  of  gold. 
Indent  with  azure  many  a  fold. 
Your  quire  nor  oigan  song  shall  wantg 
With  oontre-note  and  descant. 
The  other  half  on  organs  playfn^. 
With  young  children  full  fun  singfiig. 
Then  shall  ye  go  to  your  supptfr, 
And  sit  in  tents  in  green  arb€r, 

iLost        *  Ck>  a  honting.  *  Qa  «F(gund. 

'Bploedwine.  ^Adrlnkof  wine,han«y,andeiilDeB. 

'Ooona  •HonsshokL  'Set 
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With  cloth  of  AiTM  pight  to  the  ground, 

With  mpphires  set  of  diamond.    *    * 

A  hiindml  knights,  truly  told, 

ShftU  plaj  with  bovU  in  alleys  cold, 

Tour  diaeose  to  drive  away  ; 

To  see  the  fishes  in  pools  play, 

To  a  dniwbridge  then  shall  ye, 

Th'  one  half  of  stone,  th'  other  of  tree  ; 

A  baxge  shall  meet  you  full  right. 

With  twenty-four  oars  full  bright. 

With  trumpets  and  with  clarion. 

The  freah  water  to  row  up  and  down.    *    * 

Forty  torches  burning  bright. 

At  yoar  bridges  to  bring  tou  light. 

Into  your  chamber  they  shall  you  bring, 

With  much  mirth  and  more  liking. 

Your  blankets  shall  be  of  fustian. 

Your  sheets  shall  be  of  cloth  of  Rennes. 

Your  head  sheet  shall  be  of  penr  pight,! 

With  diamonds  set  and  rubies  bright. 

When  you  are  laid  in  bed  so  soft, 

A  age  of  gold  shall  hang  aloft, 

With  long  paper  fair  burning, 

And  dores  that  be  sweet  smelling. 

Frankincense  and  olibanum, 

That  when  ye  sleep  the  taste  may  come  ; 

And  if  ve  no  rest  can  take. 

All  night  minstrels  for  you  shall  wake. 

IMMEDIATE  PREDECESSOBfl  07  CHAUCER. 

Hitherto,  we  hare  seen  English  poetry  only  in  the 
fivms  of  the  chronicle  and  the  romance  :  of  its  many 
other  forma,  so  familiar  now,  in  which  it  is  employed 
to  point  a  moral  lesson,  to  describe  natural  scenery, 
to  cooTey  aatiric  reflections,  and  give  expression  to 
refined  sentiment,  not  a  trace  has  as  yet  engaged  our 
sttentioD.  The  dawn  of  miscellaneous  poetry,  as 
these  fiimu  may  be  comprehensively  called,  is  to  be 
fiuntly  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
oeDtniT,  when  Henry  II L  sat  on  the  English  throne, 
tnd  Alexander  IL  on  that  of  Scotland.  A  consider- 
able variety  of  examples  will  be  found  in  the  volumes 
of  whkh  the  titles  are  given  below.*  The  earliest 
that  can  be  said  to  possess  literary  merit  is  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Edward  I.  (1307),  written  in  musiuil 
md  energetic  stanzas,  of  which  one  is  subjoined : — 

# 
JenuaJem,  thou  hast  i-lore  ' 

The  flour  of  all  chivalerie, 
Nou  Kyng  Edward  livcth  na  more, 

Alas  !  that  he  yet  shulde  deye  I 
He  wolde  ha  rered  up  ful  heyge  ^ 

Our  bane»  that  bueth  broht  to  grounde ; 
Wei  longe  we  mowe  clepe^  and  crie, 

£r  we  sach  a  kyng  hain  y-founde  I 

The  tint  name  that  occurs  in  this  department  of 
Mr  fitenttore  is  that  of  Lawrence  Minot,  who, 
about  1350,  composed  a  series  of  short  poems  on  the 
vietcines  of  Edward  IIL,  beginning  with  the  battle 
of  Hslidon  Hill,  and  ending  with  the  siege  of  Guines 
Gssde.  His  works  were  in  a  great  measure  un- 
kaown  nntii  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
when  they  were  published  by  Ritson,  who  praised 
ten  for  the  ease,  variety,  and  harmony  of  the  ver- 
rifirstion.  About  the  same  time  flourished  Richard 
a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  and 
of  dirinity,  who  lived  a  solitary  life  near  the 

■laWdwfChpeariSL 

•  Edwwd  had  Inftaidid  to  yo  on  a  cnoade  to  the  Holy  Land. 

•  H%|k  «Ob]L 

•  Mr  TtanM  Wriglit's  PoUUetaSonfft  and  Spedmem  qfLprle 
'imBi^laMdlntktrtlffnqrSAearai,    Adj^ute 


.« 


nunnery  of  Hampole,  four  hiiles  from  Doncaster. 
lie  wrote  metrical  paraphrases  of  certain  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  an  original  poem  of  a  moral  and 
religious  nature,  entitled  The  Pricke  of  Conscience ; 
but  of  the  latter  work  it  is  not  certainly  known  that 
he  composed  it  in  English,  there  being  some  reason 
for  believing  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  a  trans- 
lation from  a  Latin  originjd  written  by  him.  One 
agreeable  passage  (in  the  original  spelling)  of  this 
generally  dull  work  is  subjoined  >- 

[  Whai  it  in  Heaven,'] 

Ther  is  lyf  withoute  ony  dcth. 

And  ther  is  youthe  without  ony  elde  ; ' 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  welthe  to  welde : 

And  ther  is  rest  without  ony  travaille ; 

And  ther  is  pees  without  ony  strife. 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  lykinge  of  lyf  :•— 

And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  se, 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  countrie  :— 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  honour, 

Then  evere  hade  kynge  other  emperour. 

And  ther  is  grete  melodie  of  aungeles  songe. 

And  ther  is  preysing  hem  amonge. 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  frendshipe  that  may  be^ 

And  ther  is  evere  perfect  lore  and  charite  ; 

And  ther  is  wisdom  without  folye. 

And  ther  is  honeste  without  vileneye. 

Al  these  a  man  may  joyes  of  hevene  call : 

Ac  vutte  the  most  sovere^Ti  joye  of  alle 

Is  the  sighte  of  Goddes  bright  face. 

In  wham  resteth  alle  mannere  grace. 

ROBERT  LAHGLAND. 

The  Vision  of  Pierce  Plouykman,  a  satirical  poem 
of  the  same  ^riod,  ascribed  to  Robert  Lonolamde, 
a  secular  priest,  also  shows  very  expressively  tlie 
progress  which  was  made,  about  the  middle  of  tlie 
fourteenth  century,  towards  a  literary  style.  This 
poem,  in  many  points  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  works  that  appeared  in  England  previous 
to  the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  the  popular  re- 
presentative of  the  doctrines  which  were  sOently 
bringing  about  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  a  peculiarly 
national  poem,  not  only  as  being  a  much  purer 
specimen  of  the  English  language  than  Chancer, 
but  as  exhibiting  the  revival  of  the  same  system  of 
alliteration  which  characterised  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry.  It  is,  in  &ct,  both  in  this  peculiarity  and 
in  its  political  character,  characteristic  of  a  great 
literary  and  political  revolution,  in  which  the  hin- 
guage  as  well  as  the  indepetidenoe  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  at  last  gained  the  ascendency  over  those 
of  the  Normans.*  Pierce  is  represented  as  falling 
asleep  on  the  Malvern  hills,  and  as  seeing,  in  his 
sleep,  a  series  of  visions ;  in  describing  these,  he 
exposes  the  corruptions  of  society,  but  particularly 
the  dissolute  lives  of  the  religious  orders,  with  nmcL 
bitterness. 

» 

lExtractsfram  Pierce  PhnomanJ] 

CMercy  and  Truth  are  thus  allcsoriaed.] 

Out  of  the  west  coast,  a  wench,  as  me  thought, 
Came  walking  in  the  way,  to  hell-ward  she  looked  ;    ^ 
Mer(7  hight  that  maid,  a  meek  thing  withal, 
A  full  benign  burd,>  and  buxom  of  speech  ; 
Her  sister,  as  it  seemed,  came  soothlv  walking, 
Even  out  of  the  east,  and  westward  she  lookec^ 

>  Ag».  a  Burd,  i  c  asnaldan. 

*  A  popidar  edition  of  this  poem  haa  been  veoently  patdkhed 
by  Mr  Wrif ht.  The  lines  are  there  divided,  as  we  beliere  In 
■triotneaa  thegr  ought  to  be.  In  the  middle,  when  a  pause  is 
naturaliy  made. 
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A  full  comely  citahire,  truth  she  hight, 

For  the  rirtus  that  her  falloned  ofeard  wu  >he  ne 

When  thoe  maidena  mctte,  Mercy  and  Troth, 

Either  aied  other  of  thin  fcnut  wonder, 

Of  the  din  uid  of  the  darbiGBg,  &c. 


And  then  c»me  CoTetiM,  cui  I  him  not  desdiTC, 

So  hungrily  and  hollow  Sir  Ilorroy  him  looked  ; 

He  wu  beetle-browed,  and  babbcrlippcd  aiaa. 

With  two  bleued  een  u  a  blind  bu, 

And  M  a  leathern  purse  lolled  his  checka, 

Well  Bjder  than  his  chin,)  they  shriTcled  for  eld : 

And  a>  a  bondman  of  his  bacon  hi*  beard  WH  h 

driTclled,^ 
With  (ui  hood  on  his  head  and  a  lousy  hat  abore. 
And  in  a  tawny  tabard  o'  ' 
Al  «0-tom  and ' 
But  if  that  a  I< 
She  ihould  not  haTa  walked  on  the  welt,  it  ■ 


In  Uh  falLowJnil  lUegiirlcal  f»h<wi. 
Ib*flail  Unn.  In  which  Ifat  RcTnrn 
InlflrpcOatkoi  *Sm  Ui 


-■] 


Ac  now  ia  Religion  a  rider,  a  roamer  about, 

A  leader  of  lovodavs  3  and  a  lond-buycr, 

A  pricker  on  a  palfrey  from  manor  to  manor. 

An  heap  of  hounds  [behind  him]  as  he  a  lord  were; 

And  but  if  his  knare*  kneel  that  shall  his  cope  bring. 

He  loured  on  him,  and  aakcth  him  who  taught  hi  in 

courtesy! 
Little  had  lords  tn  done  to  give  lond  from  her  hein 
To  feligioua,  that  hare  do  ruth  though  it  lain  on  her 

■Itan, 
Id  many  placea  there  they  be  parsons  by  hemielf  at 


Of  the  poor  bare  they  no  pity :  and  that  ia  her  chant;  ! 
And  they  Ictccn  Uem  aa  turds,  her  lands  lie  so  bnwd. 
Ac  lAere  ^ali  amt  a  A'l'n^ajid  confess  you,  Rcligioua, 


Andai 


inials,''  Dionka,  and  canona. 


And  put  hem 

4nd  thsn  shall  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  all  hia 

;«ue  for  ever 
Bmt  a  lUod:  of  a  King,  and  incanaie  At  woMuI. 


With  theae  imperfect  models  aa  hia  only  Datire 
|tridei^  aroM  our  first  great  author,  GsorrKtr 
Chau<;eii,  diitinctiTely  known  aa  the  Father  of 
English  poetry.  ThoughourUngnsgehajrUen  into 
iinportance  with  the  rise  of  the  Commons  in  the  time 
of  Edward  L,  the  French  long  kept  puasessloQ  of  the 
court  and  higher  circle*,  and  it  required  a  geniui 
like  that  of  Chaucer-T-familiar  with  dilTerent  modes 
of  life  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  openly  palron- 
iaed  by  hia  (overeign — to  give  literary  permanence 
and  consistency  to  the  Unguiige  and  poetry  of  Eng- 


te«B  IM  ma.  so  WIS  hb  bard  tnlslibgred-u  ImM"  HI 
'  Londij  k  ■  daji  ^pointed  lor  th<  unlcabls  setUmnt  o 


tractions  which  followed,  and  the  pancity  of  any 
striking  poetical  genius  for  at  least  a  centory  and  a 
half  after  hia  d(sth,  too  tmly  eiempUiy  tiie  fine 
simile  of  Warton,  that  Chaucer  was  like  a  genial 
day  in  on  English  spring,  when  a  brilliant  sun  en- 
lireni  the  face  of  nature  with  unusual  warmth  and 
lustre,  but  is  succeeded  by  the  redoubled  horrors  o) 
winter,  '  and  those  tender  buds  and  eariy  blosaoau 
which  were  called  forth  hj  the  transient  f^eam  of 
■  temporary  sanshiue,  aie  nipped  by  frosla  and 
torn  by  tempests.' 


student ;  a  soldier  and  courtier,  employed  in  public 
aflairs  of  delicacy  and  importwice,  and  equally  ac- 
quainted wiih  the  splendonr  of  the  warlike  and 


„  iflcent  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  and  with  the 
hitter  rererses  of  fortune  which  accompanied  the 
subsequent  troubles  and  conTulsioni.  He  had  par- 
taken freely  in  all;  and  was  pecoliarly  qualified  to 
excel  in  that  department  of  literature  which  alone 
can  be  tmirersally  popular,  the  portraiture  of  res] 
life  and  genuine  emotion.  His  genius  was  not,  in- 
deed, ftiUy  developed  till  he  was  advanced  in  years. 
His  early  pieces  have  much  of  the  frigid  conceit  and 
pedantr^  of  his  age,  when  the  passion  of  love  was 
erected  into  a  sort  of  court,  governed  by  statutes, 
system  of  chivalroua  mythology  (anch  as  the 
poetical  worship  of  the  rose  and  the  daisy)  supplanted 
the  stateliness  of  the  old  nunance.  In  time  he  thi«ir 
oflTthesei 


Ha  Hoop'd  to  (nth.  and  BKaUnd  hfi  sn^ 
When  about  dity.  in  the  calm  evening  of  a  busy 
life,  he  composed  his  Caalerbwy  Tola,  simple  and 
varied  as  nature  itself,  imbued  with  the  leaulta 
of  extensive  experience  and  close  observation,  and 
coloured  with  the  genial  lights  of  a  happy  tempet*- 
ment,  that  had  looked  on  the  world  without  aoa  terity, 
and  passed  through  its  changing  scenes  without  loe- 
ing  the  freahneas  and  vivacity  of  youthftil  fe«^g 
and  imaginalioo.  The  poet  tella  us  himself  (in  hi* 
Ttilamait  of  Love)  that  he  wo*  bom  in  London,  and 
the  year  1328  is  assigned,  by  the  only  aathori^  we 
possess  on  the  subject,  namely,  the  hiBcriptlon  on 
his  tomb,  as  the  date  of  his  birth.   Oi»e<rfhispomt 


I 


if  ngned  *  Fhllogenet  of  Cambridge,  Clerk,'  and 
faesMe  he  is  soppoaed  to  have  attended  the  Uniyer- 
Btj  there ;  bat  Warton  and  other  Oxonians  claim 
bim  for  the  rival  nniyersity.  It  is  certain  that  he 
accompanied  the  armj  with  which  Edward  in.  in- 
Twfed  France,  and  was  made  prisoner  about  the 
jear  1359,  at  the  mege  of  Betters.  At  this  time  the 
poet  was  honomed  with  the  steady  and  effectiTe 
patronage  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  marriage  with 
Blandie,  heiress  of  Lancaster,  he  commemorates  in 
his  poem  of  the  Dream.  Chaucer  and  'time-honoured 
Gaunt*  became  closely  connected.  The  former  mar- 
ried Fhilipp%  Packard,  or  De  Rouet»  daughter  of  a 
Imight  cf  Uainault,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen, 
and  a  sister  of  this  lady,  Catherine  Swinford  (widow 
of  Sir  John  Swinford)  became  the  mistress,  and  ulti- 
matdy  the  wife,  of  John  of  Gaunt  The  fortunes  of 
the  poet  rose  and  fell  with  those  of  the  prince,  his 
patrao.  In  1367,  he  received  from  the  crown  a  grant 
of  twenty  marks,  equal  to  about  £200  of  our  present 
monej.  hx  1372,  he  was  a  joint  envoy  on  a  mission 
to  the  Duke  of  (ienoa ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  OD  this  occasion  he  made  a  tour  of  the  northern 
states  of  Italy,  and  visited  Petrarch  at  Padua.  The 
only  proof  of  this,  however,  is  a  casual  allusion  in 
the  CoMterinay  TaJeM,  where  the  derk  of  Oxford  says 
of  his 


Learned  at  Padua  of  a  worthy  cleik — 
Francis  Petrarch,  the  laureat  poet, 
Hif  ht  thii  clerk,  whose  rhetone  sweet 
Emomined  all  Italy  of  poetiy. 

The  tale  thus  learned  is  the  pathetic  stoiy  of  Patient 
Grisilde,  which,  in  fact,  was  written  by  Boocacdo, 
and  only  translated  into  Latin  by  Petraroh.  *  Why,' 
asks  Mr  Godwin,  'did  Chaucer  choose  to  confess 
his  obligation  for  it  to  Petrarch  rather  tiian  to  Boc- 
eaodo,  from  whose  volume  Petrarch  confessedly 
translated  it?  For  this  very  natural  reason — ^be- 
caose  he  was  eager  to  commemorate  his  interview 
wiOk  this  veDerable  patriarch  of  Italian  letters,  and 
to  record  the  pleasure  he  had  reaped  firom  his  society.' 
We  ibyr  Ht^  is  mere  special  pleading ;  but  it  would 
be  a  pity  that  so  plearing  an  illusion  should  be  dis- 
Whether  or  not  the  two  poets  ever  met,  the 
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taliaa  joum^  of  Chaucer,  and  the  &me  of  Petrarch, 
must  have  kindled  his  poetical  ambition  and  refined 
his  taste.  The  DtreiK  Comedy  of  Dante  had  shed  a 
glory  over  the  literature  of  Xtuy ;  Petrarch  received 
his  crown  of  laurel  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome  only  five 
years  before  Chaucer  first  appeared  as  a  poet  (his 
Com  of  Loot  was  written  about  the  year  1346)  \  and 
Boccaccio  (more  poetical  in  his  prose  than  his  verse) 
had  composed  that  inimitable  century  of  tale^  his 
DiecaaitfroR,  in  which  the  charms  of  romance  are 
dothed  in  all  the  pure  and  sparkling  graces  of  com- 
position. These  fllustrious  examples  must  have  in- 
Qiired  the  Ebg^h  traveller ;  but  the  rude  northern 
^leech  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  formed  a  chilling 
contrast  to  the  musical  language  of  Italy  I  .  Edward 
in.  continued  his  patronage  to  the  poet^  He  was 

I  made  comptroller  of  the  customs  of  wine  and  wool 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  had  a  pitcher  of  wine 
daily  fhwa  the  royal  table,  which  was  afterwards 
commuted  into  a  pension  of  twenty  marks.  He  was 
mwlntfd  a  joint  envov  to  France  to  treat  of  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Pnnce  of  Wales  and  Mary,  the 

'  daughter  of  the  French  king.  At  home,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  resided  in  a  house  granted  by  the 
king,  near  the  royal  manor  at  Woodstock,  where, 
aooording  to  the  description  iiU^is  2>ream,  he  was 
suiimuikJ  with  eveiy  mark  oriuxnry  and  distinc- 
tioo.  The  soenar  of  Woodstock  Park  has  been 
dncribed  In  Uie  Jirtam  with  some  graphic  and  pio- 


And  right  anon  as  I  the  day  espied. 
No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  M)ide, 
I  went  forth  myself  alone  and  boldely. 
And  held  the  wav  down  by  a  brook  side, 
Till  I  came  to  a  land  of  white  and  green. 
So  fair  a  one  had  I  never  in  been. 
The  ground  was  green  y-powdered  with  daisy. 
The  lowers  and  the  groves  alike  high, 
All  green  and  white  was  nothing  else  seen. 

The  destruction  of  the  Royal  Manor  at  Woodstock, 
and  the  subsequent  erection  of  Blenheim,   have 
changed  the  appearance  of  this  classic  ground ;  but 
the  poet's  morning  walk  may  still  be  traced,  and 
some  venerable  oaks  that  may  have  waved  ^ver  him, 
lend  poetic  and  historical  interest  to  the  spot.    The 
openmg  of  the  reign  of  Ricluud  IL  was  unpropitious 
to  Chaucer.    He  became  involved  in  the  civil  and 
religious  troubles  of  the  times,  and  joined  with  the 
party  of  John  of  Northampton,  who  was  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  Wicklifle,  in  resisting  the  mea^ 
sures  of  the  court    The  poet  fled  to  Hainault  (the 
country  of  his  wifo's  relations),  and  afterwards  to 
Holland.    He  ventured  to  return  in  1386,  but  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  deprived  of  his  comp- 
troUership.    In  May  1368,  he  obtained  leave  to  dis- 
pose of  his  two  patents  of  twenty  marks  each ;  a 
measure  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  necessity.    He  ob- 
tained his  release  by  impeaching  his  previous  asso- 
ciates, and  confessing  to  his  misdemeanours,  offering 
also  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  information  by  enter- 
ing the  lists  of  combat  with  the  accused  parties. 
How  far  this  transaction  involves  the  character  of 
the  poet,  we  cannot  now  ascertain.    He  has  painted 
his  suffering  and  distress,  the  odium  which  he  in- 
curred, and  his  indignation  at  the  bad  conduct  of  his 
former  confederates,  in  powerful  and  affecting  lan- 
guage in  his  prose  work,  the  Testament  of  Love,  The 
sunshine  of  royal  fovour  was  not  long  withheld  after 
this  humiliating  submission.    In  1389,  Chaucer  is 
registered  as  cferk  of  the  works  at  Westminster ; 
and  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  at 
Windsor.    These  were  <mly  temporary  situations, 
befd  about  twentr  months ;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  £20,  and  a  tun  of  wine,  per  an- 
num.   The  name  of  the  poet  does  not  occur  again 
for  some  years,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  retired 
to  Woodstock,  and  there  composed  his  Canjg[bury 
Takt.    In  1898,  a  patent  of  protection  was  Jfcted 
to  him  by  the  crown ;  bat,  from  the  terms  Vthe 
deed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  an  amnesty 
for  political  offences,  or  a  safeguard  fh>m  creditors. 
In  tiie  following  year,  still  brighter  prospects  opened 
on  the  aged  poet    fienrv  of  Bolingbroke,  the  son 
of  his  brother-in-law,  John  of  Gaunt,  ascended  the 
throne :  (Saucer's  annuity  was  continued,  and  forty 
marks  additional  were  granted.    Thomas  Chaucer, 
whom  Mr  Godwin  seems  to  prove  to  have  been  the 
poet's  son,  was  made  chief  buUer,  and  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  last  time  that  the 
poet's  name  occurs  in  any  public  document,  is  in  a 
lease  made  to  him  by  the  abbot,  prior  and  convent 
of  Westminster,  of  a  tenement  situate  in  the  gar- 
den <tf  the  chapd,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  538.  4d. 
This  is  dated  on  the  24th  of  December  1399 ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  October  1400,  the  poet  died  in  Lon- 
don, most  probabfy  in  the  house  he  had  just  leased^ 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  Henry  VIL's  chapeL   He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey — ^the  first  of  tliat 
illustrious  flile  of  poets  whose  ashes  rest  in  the  sacred 
edifice. 

^'The  character  of  Chanoer  may  be  seen  in  his 
works.  He  was  the  counterpart  of  Shakspeare  in 
cheerftilness  and  benignity  of  disposition.— no  enemy 
to  mirtti  and  jovialiij,  yel  delighting  in  his  books* 
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and  studloui  in  the  tniitt  of  w)  fcttte  life.  He  «u 
an  enemy  to  aapentition  uiii  prieBtlj  Rboae,  but 
playful  in  hii  witir«,  with  a  keen  lenie  of  the  ludi- 
crons,  Hnil  tlie  richest  Tein  of  comic  noiTBtire  and 
deliDegtion  of  character.    He  retdned  throogh  life 

'  a  atrong  lore  df  the  coimC^,  and  of  iti  inspiring  and 
invigorating  influences.  N'o  poet  hu  dwelt  more 
fondly  on  the  charms  of  a  ipring  or  inmniec  morn- 

'  ii^i  and  the  month  of  May  seems  to  have  been 
always  a  camiTal  in  his  heut  and  fancy.    His  re- 

'  Uremeot  at  Woodstock,  where  he  had  indulged  the 
poetical  reveries  of  hi>  yonth,  and  where  he  was 
crowned  with  the  latest  treasures  of  hia  genins,  was 
exactly  lach  an  old  age  as  could  have  been  desired 
for  the  renerable  founder  of  our  naliooal  poetry. 


period  uf  Iheir  sojourn ;  and  we  liave  thus  a  hundred 
■toriei,  lively,  humorous,  or  tender,  and  full  of  cha- 
racteristic pninting  in  choice  ItaUan.  Chauixr  aticnis 
to  have  copied  this  design,  as  well  as  part  of  tlie 
Florentine's  freedom  and  licentiousness  of  dcUilj 
but  he  greatly  improved  upon  the  plan.  Tlicre  la 
something  repulsive  and  unnatural  in  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  meeting  to  tell  loose  tales  of 
auccessfiil  love  and  licentious  monks  while  the  plague 
is  desolating  the  coontry  aronnd  them.  Ttie  tides 
of  Chaucer  have  a  more  pleasing  origin.  A  com- 
pany of  pilgrims,  coosistingof  twenty-nine  'sundry 
foik,'  meet  together  in  fellowship  at  thc^abaid  Inn, 
gouthwark.*  all  being  bent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  k  Socket  at  Canterbury.  Then 
pilgrimages  were  scenes  of  much  enjoyment,  and 
even  mirth ;  for,  salisSed  with  thwarting  the  Evil 
One  by  the  object  of  their  misdon,  the  devotees  did 
not  connder  it  necessary  to  preserve  any  rdlgioui 


The  principal  of  Chaucer's  minor  poems  Me  the 


Cretieide,  partly  translated,  but  enriched  witli  many 
marks  of  his  original  genios.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
admired  this  pathetic  poem,  and  it  was  long  po- 
pular WartoQ  and  eve^  snbBequeot  critic  have 
qudlvwitb  just  admiration  the  passage  '"  — '''"^ 
CrJfcidemaii  '    "      ' 


ues  an  avowal  of  her  love : — 
And  as  the  new-abashed  nightingale. 
That  stinteth  first  when  she  beginnetli  ung. 
When  that  she  heateth  any  benles  tale. 
Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring. 
And  ailer,  sicker,  doth  her  voice  outring  ; 
Higbt  so  Cresseide,  when  that  her  dread  stent. 
Opened  her  heart,  and  told  him  her  intent. 
Hie  BouM  of  Fame,  aftenrardi  so  richly  paraphrased 
by  Pope,  contains  some  bold  imagery,  and  the  ro- 
mantic machinety  of  Qothic  fable.    It  is,  however, 
Tery  unequal  in  execution,  and  extravagant  in  con- 
cepttoiL    Warton  has  pointed  oat  many  anachron- 
isms in  these  poema.    We  can  leadily  brieve  that 
the  unltiet  cf  ttme  and  place  vere  littie  regaided  by 
the  old  poet    They  were  as  much  defied  by  Shak- 
speare :  but  in  both  we  have  the  higher  quaUties  of 
true  feeling,  passion,  and  excitement,  which  blind 
as  to  mere  scholastic  blemishes  and  defects; 

The  Canltriary,  Tola  form  the  beat  and  moat 
durable  monument  of  Chaucer's  genius.  Boccaccio, 
bi  hia  Dacamertm,  suppoae*  ten  persons  to  have  re- 
tired (hnn  Florence  during  the  plagne  of  1346,  and 
there,  in  a  Mqaestered  viUa,  amnaed  themtelvet  by 
tdaling  talea  after  dtauM.    Ten  iiji  finrned  the 


Tatard  las,  Boathwaik 
strictness  or  restraint  by  the  way.    The  poet  him- 
self is  one  of  the  party  at  the  Tabard.   Tticy  all  sap 
together  in  the  large  room  of  the  hostelrie  i  and  after 
great  cheer,  the  landlord  proposes  that  they  shall    I 
travel  ti^ther  to  Canterbury  ;    and,  to  shorten 
their  way,  that  each  shall  tell  a  tale,  both  in  going 
and  returning,  and  whoever  told  the  best,  ahould 
have  a  supper  at  the  eipcnse  of  the  rest.      The 
company  assent,  and    'mine  host'  (who  was  both 
'  bold  of  his  speech,  and  wise  and  well  taught ") 
is  appointed  to  be  judge  and  reporter  of  the  stories. 
The   characters   composing   this    bocShI  party    are 
inimitably  drawn  and  discriminated.     We  have  a 
knisht,    a  mirror  of  chivalry,   who   had    fought 
against  the  Heatlienesse  in  Palestine ;  his  son,  a 
gallant  young  squire  with  curled  locks,    '  laid   lu 
presse'  and  all  manner  of  dtbonair  accomplishnwnta  ; 
a  nun,  or  prioress,  beautifully  drawn  in  her  arch 
simplicity  and  coy  reserve  i  and  a  jolly  monk,  who 
boasted  a  dainty,  well-caparisoned  horse— 
And  when  he  rode  men  might  his  bridle  hear 
Oinriing  in  a  whistling  wind  aa  clear. 
And  eke  as  loud  aa  doUi  the  chapel  hell. 
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A  vantoo  friar  is  alao  of  the  party— Aill  of  sly  and 
■olemn  mirth,  and  well  beloTed  for  his  acoommodat- 
ing  disposition — 

Fall  sweetly  heard  he  confession, 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 

We  hsTe  a  Pardoner  from  Home,  with  some  sacred 
retics  (as  part  of  the  Virgin  Clary's  veU,  and  part  of 
the  sail  of  St  Peter's  ship),  and  who  is  also  '  brim- 
fbl  of  pardons  come  from  Rome  aU  hot*  In  satirical 
contrast  to  these  merry  and  interested  churchmen, 
▼e  have  a  poor  parson  of  a  town,  *  rich  in  holy 
thought  and  work,'  and  a  clerk  of  Oxford,  who  was 
■kiUed  in  logi< 
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Sotmding  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech, 
Amd  gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach. 

Yet,  with  aU  his  learning,  the  clerk's  coat  was  thread- 
bare, and  hia  horse  was  *  lean  as  is  a  ndca'  Among 
the  other  dramatU  peraona  are,  a  doctor  of  physic,  a 
great  astronomer  and  student*  'whose  study  was 
but  little  on  the  Bible  ;*  a  purse-proud  merchant ;  a 
sergeant  of  law,  who  was  always  busy,  yet  seemed 
hosier  than  he  was ;  and  a  jolly  Frankhn,  or  free- 
holder, who  had  been  a  lord  of  sessions,  and  was 
land  of  good  eating — 

Withooten  baked  meat  never  was  his  house, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous  ; 
H  smnced  in  his  fumae  of  meat  and  dnnk. 

Tins  character  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  wealthy  rural 
£ng^!inian,  and  it  shows  how  much  of  enjoyment 
and  hospitality  was  even  then  associated  with  this 
rtstion  of  life.  The  Wife  of  Bath  is  another  lively 
na&mal  portnut:  she  is  shrewd  and  witty,  has 
abondant  means,  and  is  alv^ays  first  with  her  ofier- 
ing  at  church.  Among  the  humbler  characters  are, 
a  *  stoat  carl '  of  a  miller,  a  revc  or  bailifi*,  and  a 
soopooor  or  church  apparitor,  who  summoned  of- 
ftnders  before  the  archdeacon's  court,  but  whose 
ifae-red  ftoe  and  licentious  habits  contrast  curiously 
with  the  nature  of  his  duties.  A  shipman,  cook, 
haberdasher,  &c,  make  up  the  goodly  company — 
the  whole  forming  such  a  genuine  Hogarthian  pic- 
tnre,  that  we  may  exclaim,  in  the  eloquent  language 
of(>mpheIl,  'What  an  intimate  scene  of  English 
life  in  the  fourteentli  century  do  we  eiijoy  in  these 
takn,  beyond  what  history  displays  by  glimpses 
thnugh  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  her  scenes,  or  the 
■Dtiquary  can  discover  by  the  cold  light  of  his  re- 
r  Chaucer's  contemporaries  and  their  suc- 
were  justly  proud  of  this  national  Work. 
Many  copies  existed  in  nmnuscript,  and  when  the 
art  c^  printing  came  to  England,  one  of  the  first 
dntws  of  Caxton's  press  was  to  issue  an  impression  of 
those  tales  which  first  gave  literary  permanence  and 
oonnstency  to  the  language  and  poetry  of  England. 
AH  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  do  not 
rdate  stories.  Chaucer  had  not,  like  Boccaccio, 
finished  his  design ;  for  he  evidently  intended  to 
have  giren  a  second  series  on  the  return  of  the  com- 
psny  from  Canterbury,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
transactions  in  the  city  when  they  reached  the  sacred 
dirine.  The  concluding  supper  at  the  Tabard, 
when  the  successful  competitor  was  to  be  declared, 
would  hare  afforded  a  rich  display  for  the  poet's 
pecuIiflT  haroonr.  The  parties  who  do  not  relate 
tales  (as  the  poem  has  reached  us)  are  the  yeoman, 
the  ploughman,  and  the  five  city  mechanics.  The 
sqnire*s  tale  is  the  most  chivalrous  and  romantic, 
and  that  of  the  clerk,  containing  the  popular  legend 
of  Patient  Grisilde,  is  deeply  affecting  for  its  pathos 
sod  simplicity.  Tlie  *  Cock  and  the  Fox,'  related 
by  the  nun's  priest,  and  *  January  and  May,'  the 
merchant's  tale,  have  some  minate  painting  oif  natu- 


ral objects  and  scenery,  in  Chaucer's  clear  and  simple 
style.  The  tales  of  the  miller  and  reve  are  coarse, 
but  richly  humorous.  Dryden  and  Pope  have  ho- 
noured the  Father  of  British  verse  by  paraphrasing 
some  of  these  popular  productions,  and  stripping 
them  equally  of  their  antiquated  style  and  the  more 
gross  of  their  expressions,  but  with  the  sacrifice  of 
most  that  is  characteristic  in  the  elder  bard.  In  a 
volume  edited  bv  Mr  R.  H.  Home,  under  the  title 
of  Chaucer  Modernised,  there  are  specimens  of  the 
poems^  altered  with  a  much  more  tender  regard  to 
the  original,  and  in  some  instances  with  considerable 
success ;  but  the  book  by  which  ordinary  readers  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  willing  to  take  a  little 
trouble,  may  best  become  acquamted  with  this  great 
light  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  one  entitled  the 
Bi<Aea  of  Chaucer,  by  C.  C.  Chirke  (two  volumes, 
1835),  in  which  the  best  pieces  are  given,  with  only 
the  spelling  modernised.  An  edition  of  the  Can" 
terbury  Tales  was  published,  with  a  learned  commen- 
tary, by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Esq.  (5  vols.  1778). 

The  verse  of  Chaucer  is.  almost  without  excep- 
tion, in  ten-syllabled  couplets,  the  verse  in  which 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  our  poetry  since  that 
time  has  been  written,  and  which,  as  Mr  Southey 
has  remarked,  may  be  judged  from  that  circum- 
stance to  be  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  our 
speech.  The  accentuation,  by  a  license  since  aban- 
doned, is  different  in  many  instances  firom  that  of 
common  speech :  the  poet,  wherever  it  suits  his  con- 
veniency,  or  his  pleasure,  makes  accented  syllables 
short,  and  short  syllables  emphatic.  This  has  been 
not  only  a  diflSculty  with  ordinary  readers,  but  a 
subject  of  perplexity  amongst  commentators;  but 
the  principle  has  latterly  been  concluded  upon  as  of 
the  simple  kind  here  stated.  Another  peculiarity 
is  the  making  silent  e's  at  the  end  of  words  tell  in 
the  metre,  as  in  French  lyrical  poetry  to  this  day : 
for  example — 

Full  well  she  sang^  the  service  divine. 

Here  'sang^'  is  two  syllables,  while  service  fiir- 
nishes  an  example  of  a  transposed  accent  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  same  principle,  a  monosyllabic  noun,  as 
beam,  becomes  the  dissyllable  beamis  in  the  plural 
When  these  peculiarities  are  carefully  attended  to, 
much  of  the  difiSculty  of  reading  Chancer,  even  in 
the  original  spelling,  vanishes. 

In  the  extracts  which  follow,  we  present,  first,  a 
specimen  in  the  original  spelling ;  then  various  spe- 
cimens in  the  reduced  spelling  adopted  by  Mr  Clarke, 
but  without  his  marks  of  accents  and  extra  syllables, 
except  in  a  few  instances ;  and,  finally,  one  specimen 
(the  Grood  Parson),  in  which,  by  a  few  slight  changes, 
the  verse  is  accommodated  to  the  present  fashion. 

ISdect  dtaraders  from  the  Oanteilmry  PUgrimaffe.'} 

A  Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  first  b^an 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chevalrie, 
Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesie, 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  wcne ; 
And,  therto,  badde  he  ridden,  none  more  fene^ 
As  wel  in  Cristendom  as  in  Hethenesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse.      *    * 
^— i-  Though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise  ; 
And  of  his  port,  as  meke  as  ii  a  mayde  : 
He  never  yet  no  vilainie  ne  sayde, 
la  all  his  lif,  unto  no  manere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  parfit  gentil  kni^t. 

But,  for  to  telien  you  of  his  araie,— - 
His  horn  was  good,  Mit  he  ne  was  not  gals. 
Of  fustian  he  wered  a  ppon^ 
Alle  besmatrcd  with  his  habeigeon, 
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For  he  was  laie  joome  fro  his  Tiage, 
And  wente  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him,  ther  was  his  sone,  ajonge  Squier, 
A  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor ; 
With  lockes  crull  as  they  were  laide  in  preew. 
Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was,  I  gesse. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengthe ; 
And  wonderly  delirer,  and  grete  of  strencthe, 
And  he  hadde  be,  somtime,  in  cheTachie^ 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  spaoe^ 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mode 
All  full  of  fi!eshe  floures,  white  and  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  floyting  all  the  day  : 
He  was  as  fieehe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  his  goune,  with  sieves  long  and  wide. 
Wel  ooude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride. 
He  coude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite  ; 
Juste  and  eke  dance  ;  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write 
So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  niehtertale' 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale  : 
Curteis  he  was,  lowly  and  servisable  ; 
And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table. 

A  Yeman  hadde  he ;  and  servantes  no  mo 
At  that  time ;  for  him  luste  to  ride  so  : 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  bode  of  grene ; 
A  shefe  of  peacock  arwcs  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriflily  ; 
Wel  coude  he  dreese  his  takel  yemanly : 
His  arwes  drouped  not  with  feuieree  lowe, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bowe. 

A  not-hed3  hadde  he  with  a  broun  visage, 
Of  wood-craft  coude  he  wel  alle  the  usage. 
Upon  his  arme,  he  bare  a  gaie  bracer;^ 
And  by  his  side,  a  swerd  and  a  bokeler ; 
And  on  that  othw  side,  a  gaie  daggers, 
Hameised  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere : 
A  Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene. 
An  home  he  bare,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene. 
A  forster  was  he,  sothely,  as  I  gesse. 

Ther  was  also  a  Nonne,  a  Pnoresse, 
Tliat  of  hire  smiling  was  full  simple  and  ooy ; 
Hire  mtest  othe  n'as  but  by  Seint  Eloy  ; 
And  uke  was  clcped'^  Madame  Eglentine. 
Ful  wel  she  sange  the  service  devine, 
Entuned^  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely ; 
And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  teiSaljf 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 
At  mete  was  she  wele  ytaoghte  withalle ; 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  ialle, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 
Wel  coude  she  carie  a  morsel,  and  wel  kepe^ 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 
In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest? 
Hire  over-Hppe  wiped  she  so  clenc. 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  ferthing^  sene 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire  diauj^t. 
Ful  semelv  after  hire  mete  she  raught.' 
And  sikeriy  she  was  of  grcte  disport. 
And  ful  plesant,  and  amiable  of  nort. 
And  peinedi<)  hire  to  contrefetcn"  chert 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere. 
And  to  ben  holden  diene^^  of  reverenoot. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience, 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous, 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Canghte  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 
Of  smale  houndes  hadde  she,  that  she  fedde 
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With  rested  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  brede. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde^  smerte :' 
And  all  was  cons<nence  and  tendie  herte. 

Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  waa ; 
Hire  nose  tretis  ^  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas  ; 
Hire  mouth  ful  smale,  and   thereto  Mft  and 

red; 
But  sikeriy  she  hadde  a  fayre  forehed. 
It  was  almost  a  spanne  brode  I  trowe ; 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undeigrowe.^ 

Ful  fetise'  was  hire  cloke,  as  I  was  waie. 
Of  smale  corall  aboute  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  srene ; 
And  thereon  heng  a  broche  of  gold  Ail  diene^ 
On  whiche  was  flrst  ywriten  a  crooned  A, 
And  after.  Amor  tdncU  omnia. 
Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she, 
That  was  hire  chapelleine,  and  Preestes  thre. 

A  Monk  ther  was,  a  fayre  for  the  maistrie, 
An  out-rider,  that  loved  venerie  ; 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 
Ful  many  a  deinte  hors  hadde  he  i|i  stable ; 
And  when  he  rode,  men  mighte  his  bridel  here 
Gingeling,  in  a  whistling  wind,  as  clere 
And  eke  as  loude  as  doth  the  diapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keper  of  the  celle. 

The  reule  of  Seint  Maure  and  of  Seint  Beneii^ 
Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit. 
This  ilke  monk  lette  olde  thinges  pace. 
And  held  after  the  newe  world  the  trace. 
He  yave  not  of  the  text  a  pulled  hen, 
That  saith  that  htmien  ben  not  holv  mm; 
Ne  that  a  monk,  whan  he  is  rekkeles, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterles  ; 
(This  is  to  say,  a  mo9ik  out  qfkU  doittrt) ; 
This  ilke  text  he  held  not  worth  an  oistre. 
Therfttre  he  was  a  prickasoure?  a  right : 
Oreihoundes  he  hadde  as  swift  as  foul  of  flight : 
Of  pricking,  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust ;  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spaie. 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  bond 
With  gris,^  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lend. 
And,  for  to  fasten  his  hood,  under  his  chinne 
He  hadde,  of  gold  ywrought,  a  curious  pinne,—* 
A  love-knotte  in  the  greter  ende  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas. 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point. 
His  eyen  stepe,  and  rolling  in  his  bed, 
Th«t  stemod  as  a  fumeis  of  a  led ; 
His  bootes  souple,  his  hors  in  grct  estat ; 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayre  prelat. 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forpined  goet. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost.        "^ 
His  palfrey  was  as  broun  as  is  a  beiy.    *    * 

A  Marchant  ,was  ther  with  a  forked  herd. 
In  mottelee,  and  highc  on  hors  he  sat. 
And  on  his  hed  a  Aaundrish  bever  hat^ 
His  bootes  clansed  tme  and  fetisly, 
His  resons  spake  he  nil  solempnely, 
Soiining  alway  the  encrese  of  his  winning. 
He  wold  the  see  were  kept,  for  any  things 
Betwixen  Middlebuigh  and  Orewell. 
Wel  ooud  he  in  eschuiges  sheldes^  selle. 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  besette ; 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  dette^ 
So  stediastly  didde  he  in  his  governance, 
With  his  bfugeines,  and  with  his  chevisance.^ 
ForwUie  he  was  a  worthy  man  withalle. 
Bat  soth  to  layn,  I  no*t  how  men  him  calle. 
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A  Clerk  ther  wms  of  OzenfoTde  also, 
Tktt  onto  logike  hadde  long  jgo. 
M  Icne  «M  bis  hon  as  is  a  rake, 
^nd  be  wu  not  right  iat  I  undertake  ; 
Bat  looked  holwe,  and  thereto  soberly. 
Fal  thiedbaie  was  his  oyereet  couite^j, 
For  be  badde  getcn  him  jet  no  benehce. 
He  was  nought  worldly  to  hare  an  office. 
For  bim  was  lerer  ban,  at  bis  beddes  hed^ 
TmtDtj  bokes  clothed  in  black  or  red. 
Of  Aristotle  and  bis  philosophie, 
Than  robes  ricbe,  or  Mel,  or  sautrie : 
Bot  ail  be  that  he  was  a  pbilosopbre. 
Yet  badde  be  but  litel  gold  in  cofre ; 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente,! 
Od  bokes  and  on  lemtng  be  it  spente  ; 
And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  praie 
Of  hem  that  yave  him  wherwith  to  scolaie. 
Of  studie  toke  be  most  cure  and  hede. 
No4  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede ; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence. 
And  short  and  quike,  and  full  of  high  sentence : 
Soonii^^  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche  ; 
And  gladly  wolde  be  leme,  and  gladly  teche.  * 
A  Frankelein  was  in  this  compngnie  ; 

White  was  his  herd  as  is  the  dayesie. 

Of  bis  complexion  he  was  sanguin. 

Wei  lored  be  by  the  morwe^  a  sop  in  win. 

To  liren  in  delit  was  erer  his  wone.^ 

For  he  was  Epicures  owen  sone. 

That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit 

Was  reraily  felicite  parfite. 

An  boQsbolder,  and  that  a  grete  was  be ; 

Seint  Julian  he  was  in  bis  contree. 

His  brede,  bis  ale,  was  alway  after  on ; 

A  better  enryned  man  was  no  wher  non. 

Witbontra  bake  mete  nerer  was  his  hous, 

Offish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 

It  SBcwed  in  bis  boua  of  mete  and  drinke. 

Of  slle  deintee^  that  men  coud  of  Uiinke. 

After  the  sondry  sesons  of  the  yere. 

So  cbaoged  be  bis  mete  and  his  soupere. 

FbI  many  a  fat  partrich  badde  he  in  mewe  ; 

And  msny  a  breme,  and  many  a  luce,  in  st.Mre. 

Wo  was  bis  coke  but  if  his  sauce  were 

Poinaat  and  sharpe,  and  rcdy  all  his  gere. 
'  His  taUe,  dormant^  in  bis  halle,  alway 

Slode  redy  corered  alle  the  longe  da^. 
At  sessions  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire ; 

Fol  often  time  be  was  knight  of  the  shire. 

An  anelaoe^  and  a  gipcier^  all  of  silk 

Heng  at  bis  girdel,  wliice  as  roorwe  milk. 

A  sberere  bn^de  he  ben  and  a  countour. 

Was  no  wher  swiche  a  worthy  vavasour.? 
An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 

A  Webbe,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 

Were  alle  yclothed  in  o"  livere 

Of  a  aolempne  and  grete  fratemite. 

Fal  fieabe  and  newe  hir  gcre  ypiked  was ; 

Hir  knives  were  ychaped  not  with  bras. 

Bat  all  with  silver  wrought  full  clene  and  wel, 

Hir  girdeles  and  hir  pouches,  every  del. 

Wel  seiiMd  eche  of  hem  a  fayre  burgeis, 

Ts  sittcn  in  a  gild  halle,  on  the  deia. 

Everich,  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 

Was  ahapelich  for  to  ben  an  aldcnnan. 

For  catel  hadden  they  ynough,  and  rent. 

And,  eke,  hir  wives  wolde  it  wel  assent. 

And  dies  certainly  they  were  to  blame, 

It  is  lull  &yre  to  ben  ydeped  Madame — 

And  fer  to  gon  to  vigiles  all  before, 

And  have  a  mantel  reallich  ybote.    *    * 
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A  good  Wif  was  ther  of  beside  Bathe  ; 
But  she  was  som  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe. 
Of  doth  making  she  badde  swidie  an  haunt, 
She  passed  hem  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt. 
In  all  the  parish,  wif  ne  was  ther  non 
That  to  the  ofiring  before  hire  shulde  gon— 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she. 
That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 
Hire  coverchiefs  weren  ful  fine  of  ground, 
(I  dorste  swere  they  weyeden  a  pound), 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  Hire  hede ; 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rede, 
Ful  streite  yte3'ed,  and  shoon  ful  moist  and  newe. 
Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayre  and  rede  of  hew. 
She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  live  : 
Housbondes,  at  the  chirche  dore,  \&d  she  had  fiTO^ 
Withouten  other  compagnie  in  youthe. 
But  thereof  nedeth  not  to  speke  as  nouthe. 
And  thries  badde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme  ; 
She  had  passed  many  a  strange  streme  : 
At  Rome  she  hadde  ben,  and  at  Boloi^ne, 
In  Oalice  at  Seint  James,  and  at  Coloine  : 
She  coude  moche  of  wandring  by  the  way, 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say. 
Upon  an  amblec  esily  she  sat, 
Y  wimpled  wel ;  and  on  hire  hede  an  hat 
As  brode  as  is  a  bokeler,  or  a  targe  ; 
A  fore-mantel  about  hire  hippes  large  ; 
And  on  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharpe. 
In  felawship,  wel  coude  she  laugbe  and  carpe 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance  ; 
For,  of  that  arte,  she  coude  the  olde  dance.    *    * 

Ther  was  also  a  Revo  and  a  Millere, 
A  Sompnour,  and  a  Pardoner  also, 
A  Manciple,  and  myself ;  ther  n'ere  no  mo. 

The  Miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  he  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones  ; 
That  proved  wel ;  for  over  all  ther  he  came. 
At  wrastling  he  wold  here  away  the  ram. 
He  was  short  shuldered,  brode,  a  thikke  gnarre,! 
Ther  n'as  no  dore,  that  he  n'olde  heve  of  baxrey 
Or  breke  it  at  a  renning  with  his  hede. 
His  herd  as  any  so  we  or  fo:i  was  rede. 
And  therto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade  : 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wcrt,  and  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  heres. 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  soires  eres  : 
His  nose-thirles  blacke  were  and  wide. 
A  swerd  and  bokeler  bare  he  by  his  side. 
His  mouth  as  wide  was  as  a  fomeis  : 
He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliardeis,' 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne  and  harlotries. 
Wel  coude  he  stolen  come  and  tollcn  thries. 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  parde. 
A  white  cote  and  a  blew  bode  wered  he. 
A  baggepipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune, 
And  therwithall  he  brought  us  out  of  toune. 

The  Reve  was  a  slendre  colerike  man  ; 
His  herd  was  shave  as  neighe  as  ever  he  can : 
His  here  was  by  his  eres  round  ysbome  ; 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  befome  : 
Ful  longe  were  his  legges,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a  staif,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 
Wel  coude  he  kepe  a  gamer  and  a  binne  ; 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  bim  winne. 
Wel  wiste  he,  by  the  drought  and  by  the  ruity 
The  velding  of  his  seed  and  of  bis  grain. 
His  lordes  shepe,  his  nete,^  and  his  deirie,'^^ 
H  is  swine,  his  hors,  his  store,  and  his  pultrie^ 
Were  holly  in  this  Reves  governing  ; 
And  by  his  covenant  yave  he  rekening. 
Sin  that  bis  lord  were  twenty  yere  of  age ; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 


•    • 
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Ther  n*u  bailiff  ne  herde,  ne  other  hine. 
That  he  ne  knew  hia  sleight  and  his  corine  :1 
They  were  adradde  of  him  as  of  the  deth. 
His  wonning  was  ful  fayre  upon  an  heth  ; 
With  greene  trees  yshadewea  was  his  place. 
He'coude  better  than  his  lord  poiuchace : 
Ful  riche  he  was  ystored  priTily. 
His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen,  subtilly 
To  yeve  and  lene^  him  of  his  owen  good. 
And  hare  a  thank,  and  vet  a  cote  and  hood. 
In  youth  he  lemecl  hadde  a  good  mistere  ; 
He  was  a  wel  good  wright,  a  carpcntere. 
The  ReTe  sate  upon  a  right  good  stot 
That  was  all  pomelee  grey,  and  highte  Scot. 
A  long  surcote  of  perse  upon  he  hade, 
And  by  his  side  he  bare  a  rusty  blade. 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  Rcre  of  which  I  tell, 
Beside  a  toun  men  d^ien  Baldeswell. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a  frere,  aboute  ; 
And  erer  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route. 

A  Sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that  place, 
That  hadde  a  fire-red  cherubinnes  face. 
With  Bcalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd : 
Of  his  Tisage  children  were  sore  aferd. 
Ther  n*as  quicksilver,  litaige,  ne  brimston, 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non, 
Ne  ointement,  that  wolde  dense  or  bite. 
That  him  mi^t  helpen  of  his  whelkes  white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chekes. 
Wel  loTed  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekes, 
And  for  to  drinke  strong  win  as  rede  as  blood ; 
Than  wold  he  speke  and  crie  as  he  were  wood ; 
And  when  that  ne  wel  dronken  had  the  win, 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin. 
A  fewe  termes  coude  he,  two  or  three. 
That  he  had  lemed  out  of  som  decree ; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day : 
And  eke  ye  knowen  wel  how  that  a  jay 
Can  clepen  tDotte  as  well  as  can  the  pope : 
But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thins  him  grop^— 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosopUe ; 
Ay  QiteaUo  qtudjttritt  wolde  he  crie. 

He  was  a  gentil  harlot,  and  a  kind  ; 
A  better  felaw  shulde  a  man  not  find. 
And  if  he  found  o  where  a  good  felawe. 
He  wolde  techen  him,  to  have  non  awe. 
In  swiche  a  cas,  of  the  archedekenes  cune  : 
But  if  a  mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse. 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  be. 
Purse  is  the  archedekenes  hell,  said  he. 
But,  wel  I  wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede : 
Of  cursing  ought  eche  gilty  man  him  drede  ; 
For  curse  wol  sle,  right  as  assoiling  sareth. 
And  also  ware  him  of  a  ngnificaviU 
In  danger  hadde  he,  at  his  owen  gise, 
The  yonge  girles  of  the  diocise  ; 
And  knew  nir  conseil  and  was  of  hir  rede. 
A  girlond  hadde  he  sctte  upon  his  hede, 
As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  alestake ;' 
A  TOkeler  hadde  he  made  him  of  a  cake. 

With  him  there  rode  a  gentil  Pardonere 
Of  RouncoTall,  his  frend  and  his  compere. 
That  stxeit  was  comen  from  the  court  of  Romei 
Ful  loude  he  sang  Coim  hither,  love/  to  me: 
This  Sompnour  bare  to  him  a  stiff  burdoun. 
Was  nerer  trompe  of  half  so  sret  a  soun. 
This  Pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax, 
Ful  smothe  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax  : 
By  unoes  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde. 
And  thenrith  he  his  shulders  orenpradde : 
Ful  thinne  it  lay,  by  culpons  on  and  on. 
But  hode,  for  jolite,  ne  wered  he  non, 
For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 
Him  thought  he  rode  al  of  the  newe  get  ^ 

>  BecraC  eontrlTiincM.  '  Olve  sod 

*  Th0  sign  of  an  aiehouM.  ^Fastdott. 


Disheyele,  sauf  his  cappe,  he  rode  all  baxe. 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he  as  an  hare. 
A  yemicle  ^  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe. 
His  wallet  lay  beforoe  him,  in  his  lappe, 
Bret-ful  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  hote. 
A  yois  he  hadde,  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote  : 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulde  haye ; 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave. 

But  of  his  craft,  fro  Berwike  unto  Ware, 
Ne  was  ther  swiche  an  other  Pardonere  ^— 
For  in  his  male^  he  hadde  a  pilwebere, 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  our  Ladies  veil : 
He  saide  he  hadde  a  gobbet  of  the  seyl 
Thatte  Seint  Peter  hi^,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see  till  Jesu  Crist  him  hent : 
He  had  a  crois  of  laton  ful  of  stones ; 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 
But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A  poure  personc  dwelling  upon  lond. 
Upon  a  day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  £at  in  monethes  tweie  ; 
And  thus  with  fained  nattering  and  japes. 
He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apes. 

But  trewelv  to  tellen  atte  last. 
He  was  in  chirche  a  noble  ecclesiast ; 
Wel  coude  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  storie, 
But  alderbest'  he  sang  an  offertorie  ; 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  song^ 
He  muste  preche  and  wel  afile  his  tonge, 
To  winne  ulver,  as  he  right  wel  coude ; 
Therfoire  he  sang  the  merier  and  loude. 

[DeKripUon  of  a  Poor  Cfovntry  Widow.] 

A  poore  widow,  somedeal  stoop*n  in  age. 
Was  whilom  dwelling  in  a  narw^  cottage 
Beside  a  grove  standing  in  a  dale. 
This  widow,  which  I  tell  you  of  my  Tale, 
Since  tiiilke  day  that  she  was  last  a  wife. 
In  patience  led  a  full  simple  life, 
For  little  was  her  cattle  and  her  rent* ; 
By  husbandry^  of  such  as  God  her  sent. 
She  found  herself  and  eke  her  daughters  two. 
Three  large  sowes  had  she,  and  ro  mo. 
Three  kine,  and  eke  a  sheep  that  highte^  Mall : 
Full  sooty  was  her  bower  and  eke  her  hall. 
In  which  she  ate  many  a  slender  meal  ; 
Of  poienant  sauce  ne  knew  she  never  a  deal  ;  ^ 
No  dainty  morsel  passed  through  her  throat ; 
Her  diet  was  acconiant  to  her  cote  :7 
Repletion  ne  made  her  never  sick  ; 
Attempex^  diet  was  all  her  ph  vsic. 
And  exercise,  and  heartes  sufhsance  : 
The  goute  let^  her  nothing  for  to  dance, 
Ne  apoplexy  shente  ^^  not  her  head  ; 
No  wine  ne  drank  she  neither  white  nor  red  ; 
Her  board  was  served  most  with  white  and  black. 
Milk  and  brown  bread,  in  which  she  found  no  lack^ 
Seinde^^  bacon,  and  sometime  an  egg  or  tway. 
For  she  was  as  it  were  a  manner  dey.^' 

{The  Death  of  Areite.] 

Swelleth  the  breast  of  Arcite,  and  the  sore 
Encreaseth  at  his  hearte  more  and  more. 
The  clottered  blood  for  any  leche-craft^^ 
Corrupteth,  and  is  in  his  liouk^^  yl&fl, 
That  neither  veine-blood  ne  yentousing,^ 
Ne  drink  of  herbes  may  be  his  helping. 

*  A  oopj  of  ths  xnJnooloQS  haadkerehlef. 
■Trunk.  «BeBtofaU. 
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1'  Mr  Tyrwliitt  supponi  the  word  *  dey  *  to  refer  to  the 
nUHngomcnt  of  a  dairy ;  and  that  It  originally  signified  a  hind. 
'  Manner  day*  may  therefore  be  interpreted  *a  tpedea  of 
hived,  or  dajlaboorar.'  i>  Medical  akni.  >«  Body.  >»  Yen- 
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The  Tiitue  ezpnlnTe  or  animftl, 

From  Uiilke  TiitQe  cleped'  natural, 

Xe  maj  di«  Tenom  roiden  ne  expell ; 

Tke  pipes  of  his  lunges  *gan  to  swell, 

Ind  trerj  laoerfc^  in  his  breast  adown 

Is  siieot?  with  -venom  and  corruption. 

He  gaineih  neither,*  for  to  set  his  life, 

Tomit  upward  ne  downward  laxatiye : 

All  is  to-horsten  thilke  region  ; 

Katme  hath  now  no  domination  : 

And  cotunl J  where  nature  will  not  werche,' 

Fsrewell  physic ;  go  bear  the  man  to  church. 

This  is  all  and  some,  that  Arcite  muste  die ; 

F«r  iriiich  he  aendeth  after  Emil^, 

And  Plslamon,  that  was  his  cousm  dear ; 

Tkm  sud  he  thus,  as  ye  shall  after  hear  : 

*  Nought  maj  the  woful  spirit  in  mine  heart 
Dedare  one  point  of  all  my  sorrows'  smart 

To  yon  my  lady,  that  I  lore  most, 
But  I  bequrath  the  serrice  of  my  ghost 
To  yoa  ahoren  erexy  creature, 
Sinee  thai  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure. 

*  Alas  the  woe  !  alas  the  paines  strong. 
That  I  for  yoa  hare  suffered,  and  so  long  I  * 
Alas  the  death  !  alas  mine  Emily  I 

Alas  departing  of  our  company  1 

Alas  mine  hearte*s  queen  I  alas  my  wife  I 

Mine  hearte's  lady,  ender  of  my  life  I 

Wbat  is  this  world  t — ^what  asken  men  to  hare ! 

Now  with  his  lore,  now  in  his  oolde  grave — 

Akne — withouten  any  company. 

Farewell  my  sweet — ^uoewell  mine  Emily  t 

And  Bofte  take  me  in  your  armes  tway 

For  love  of  God,  and  hearkeneth  what  I  say. 

*  I  have  here  with  my  cousin  Palamon 
Had  strife  and  rancour  many  a  day  agone 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jealousy ; 
And  Jupiter  so  wia^  my  soule  gie,7 

To  mcalen  of  a  servant  propeny, 

With  alio  circumstancea  truely  ; 

Thai  is  to  say,  truth,  honour,  and  knighthead, 

Wisdom,  hmnhleas,  estate,  and  high  londred, 

Freedom,  and  all  that  longeth  to  that  art, 

So  Jupiter  hare  of  my  soule  part. 

As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  know  I  none 

80  worthy  to  be  loTed  as  Palamon, 

That  aerreth  you,  and  will  do  all  his  life  ; 

And  if  that  erer  ye  shall  be  a  wife, 

Foiget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man.' 

£kd  with  that  word  his  speeche  fail  b^gan ; 
For  from  hia  feet  up  to  his  breast  was  come 
The  eold  of  death  that  had  him  oremome  f 
And  yet,  moreoTer,  in  his  armes  two, 
The  vital  strength  is  lost  and  all  ago  f 
Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more, 
That  dweUed  in  his  hearte  sick  and  sore, 
^Qaa  faillen  when  the  hearte  felte  death ; 
Dufad  his  eyen  two,  and  fail'd  his  breatii : 
But  on  his  lady  yet  cast  he  his  eje  ; 
Hislaste  word  was, 'Mercy,  Emily  i'  ^ 

IDqpartmre  cf  Cuttcmee.} 

her  husband,  AOa,  klnf  of  Nor* 
of  the  fmsfihaij  of  the  king's 
Her  hehaviour  in  anbarUng  at  sea,  in  a  rudderless 
Mp,littmBdeBeribed.] 

Wcepen  both  }[onng  and  old  in  all  that  place 
When  that  the  king  tiiis  cursed  letter  sent : 
Aad  Coslaaee  with  a  deadly  pale  fiuw 
The  ftvrthe  day  toward  the  snip  she  vrent ; 
BttnathdeasW  rike  tak'th  in  good  intent 
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The  will  of  Christ,  and  kneelinc  on  the  strond. 
She  saide,  '  Lord,  aye  welcome  he  thy  sond.^ 

*  He  that  me  kepte  from  the  false  blame, 
While  I  was  in  the  land  amonses  you. 

He  can  me  keep  from  harm  and  eke  from  shame 
In  the  salt  sea,  although  I  see  not  how : 
As  strong  as  ever  he  vras,  he  is  yet  now  : 
In  him  trust  I,  and  in  his  mother  dear. 
That  is  to  me  my  sail  and  eke  my  steer.'' 

Her  little  child  lay  weeping  lq  her  arm ; 
And  kneeling  piteously,  to  him  she  said— • 
'  Peace,  little  son,  I  will  do  thee  no  harm  :* 
With  that  her  kerohief  off  her  head  she  biaid^ 
And  oyer  his  little  even  she  it  laid. 
And  in  her  arm  she  lulletb  it  full  fast. 
And  into  th'  hearen  her  eyen  up  she  cast. 

'  Mother,  quod  she,  and  maiden  bright,  Maiy  1 
Soth  is,  that  through  womannes  eggement,* 
Mankind  was  lom,^  and  damned  aye  to  die, 
For  which  thy  child  was  on  a  cross  yrent  fi 
Thy  blissful  eyen  saw  all  his  torment ; 
Then  is  there  no  comparison  between 
Thy  woe  and  any  woe  man  may  sustain. 

'  Thou  saw'pt  thy  child  yslain  before  thine  ejMf 
And  yet  now  liveth  my  little  child  paifay  :7 
Now,  lady  bright !  to  whom  all  wonil  cnen. 
Thou  glory  of  womanhood,  thou  faire  May  t 
Thou  hayen  of  refute,^  bright  star  of  day  I 
Rue^  on  my  child,  that  of  thy  gentleness 
Ruest  on  eyeiy  rueful  in  distress. 

*  0  little  child,  alas  I  what  is  thy  guilt, 
That  neyer  wrouf  htest  sin  as  yet,  pa^e  ! 
Why  will  thine  harde  &ther  naye  thee  spilt  I  ^ 
0  merc^,  deare  Constable  !  Tquod  she) 

As  let  my  little  child  dwell  nere  with  thee ; 
And  if  thou  dar'st  not  sayen  him  from  blune^ 
So  kiss  Kim  ones  in  his  father's  name.' 

Therewith  she  looketh  backward  to  the  land^ 
And  saide, '  Farewell,  husband  rutheless  I'  U 
And  up  she  rose,  and  walketh  down  the  strand 
Toward  the  ship  ;  her  followeth  all  the  press :  ^ 
And  ever  she  prayeth  her  child  to  hold  his  peaoe^ 
And  tak'th  her  leaye,  and  vrith  a  holy*  intent 
She  blcsseth  her,  and  into  the  ship  she  went. 

Yictailled  was  the  ship,  it  is  no  drede,lS 
Abundantly  for  her  a  full  long  space ; 
And  other  necessaries  that  should  need 
She  had  enow,  hericdi^  be  Qoddes  grace  : 
For  wind  and  weather.  Almighty  God  purchasepU 
And  bring  her  home,  I  can  no  better  say. 
But  in  the  sea  she  driyeth  forth  her  way. 

ll%e  Pardoner^i  TdU.^ 

In  Flanders  whilom  was  a  company 
Of  youngtf  folk  that  haiuteden  foll^. 
As  hazard,  riot,  stew^  and  tayems. 
Whereas  with  harp^  lut^  and  gitteins,l<' 
Th^  dance  and  pla^  at  dice  both  day  and  nigjht^ 
And  eat  also  and  dnnken  o'er  their  might. 
Through  which  they  do  the  deyil  sacrifice. 
Within  the  deyil's  temple*,  in  cuistfd  wise^ 
By  superfluity  abominable. 
Their  oathes  been  so  great  and  so  damnable 
That  it  is  fmAj^7  for  to  hear  them  swear. 
Oor  blissful  Lord  A  body  they  to-tear ; 
Them  thought  the  Jew^  rent  him  not  enough ; 
And  each  of  them  at  other's  sinntf  laugh. 

And  right  anon  in  oomen  tombesteres  '* 
Fetish  and  small,  and  youngtf  fruitesteres,^ 


>  M esBi^        *  aaida»  w«i«t, 
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Singers  with  harp^  baudda^i  waferen,^ 

Which  be  the  rery  devil's  officers. 

To  kiudle  and  blow  the  fire  of '  luzuiy/ 

That  \6  annexed  unto  gluttony. 

The  holj  writ  take  I  to  my  witness 

That  lujEuiy'  is  in  wine  and  dninkeuness. 

0  I  wist  a  man  how  many  maladies 
FoUowen  of  excesse  and  of  gluttonies, 
He  wouldtf  be  the  mortf  measurable 
Of  his  diete,  sitting  at  his  table. 
Alas  !  the  shorts  throat,  the  tender  mouth, 
Maketh  that  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
In  earth,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to  swink^ 
To  get  a  glutton  dainty  meat  and  drink. 

A  *  likerous*  thing  is  wine,  and  drunkenness 
Is  full  of  striring  and  of  wretchedness. 
0  drunken  man  !  disfigur'd  is  thy  face. 
Sour  is  thy  breath,  foul  art  thou  to  embrace  ; 
And  throu^  thy  drunken  nose  seemeth  the  soun 
As  though  thou  saiddit  aye  Sampsoun  !  SampAOun  1 
And  jet.  Got  wot,  Sampsoun  drunk  ne'er  no  wine  : 
Thou  fallest  as  it  were  a  stick^d  swine  ; 
Thy  tongue  is  lost,  and  all  thine  honest  cure,^ 
For  drunkenness  is  yeiy  sdpultiire 
Of  mann<$s  wit  and  his  discretidn. 
In  whom  that  drink  hath  domination 
He  can  no  counsel  keep,  it  is  no  drede.^ 
Now  keep  you  from  the  white  and  from  tbe  rede,* 
And  namely  from  the  whittf  wine  of  Lepe,7 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fish  Street  and  in  Cheap. 
This  wine  of  Spain  creepeth  subtieiy 
In  other  win^  growing  fast^  by. 
Of  which  there  riseth  such  fumosity,* 
That  when  a  man  hath  drunken  draughts  three, 
And  weeneth^  that  he  be  at  home  in  Cheap, 
He  is  in  Spain,  right  at  the  town  of  Lepe, 
Not  at  the  Rdchelle,  or  at  Bordeaux  town. 
And  thenntf  will  he  say  Sampsoun  !  Sampsoun  ! 

And  now  that  I  have  spoke  of  gluttony, 
Now  will  I  you  defenden'O  hazardry.^^ 
Hazard  is  very  mother  of  l^asings, 
And  of  deceits  and  cursed  forswearines. 
Blaspheming  of  Christ,  manslaughter,  and  watte  also 
Of  cattle,  and  of  time  ;  and  furthermo 
It  is  reproof,  and  contrary'  of  hondur 
For  to  be  held  a  common  hazardour. 
And  erer  the  higher  he  is  of  estate 
The  mortf  he  is  holden  desolate. 
If  that  a  princ^  useth  hazardiy, 
In  aU^  goremance  and  policy 
He  is,  as  bj  common  opinidn, 
Yhold  the  less  in  reputation. 

Now  will  I  speak  of  oath^  false  and  great 
A  word  or  two,  as  old^  book6i  treat. 
Great  swearing  is  a  thing  abominable. 
And  false  swearing  is  yet  more  rcprorable. 
The  hightf  God  fori>ade  swearing  at  all, 
Witness  on  Mathew ;  but  in  special 
Of  swearing  saith  the  holy  Jercmie, 
Thou  shalt  swear  soth^  thine  oathOs  and  not  lie, 
And  swear  in  doom,^^  and  eke  in  righteousness, 
But  idle  swearing  is  a  cursedness. 

These  notour^  three  of  which  I  tell. 
Long  erstl^  ere  primtf  rung  of  any  bell. 
Were  set  them  m  a  tarem  for  to  drink. 
And  as  thej  sat  they  heard  a  belU  clink 
Before  a  corpse  was  carried  to  his  graTe  ; 
That  one  of  them  'gan  callen  to  hu  knaTe  ;U 
*  Go  bet,'U^  quod  he,  *  and  asktf  readily     . 
What  corpse  is  this  that  passeth  here  forth  bj, 
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And  look  that  thou  report  his  namtf  well.' 
'  SiV,'  quod  this  boy, '  it  needeth  never  a  deal '} 
It  was  me  told  ere  ye  came  here  two  hours ; 
He  was  pard^  an  old  felUw  of  yours, 
And  suddenly  he  was  yslain  to-night, 
Fordrunk  as  he  sat  on  his  bench  upright ; 
There  came  a  privy  thief  men  clepen  Death, 
That  in  this  country  all  the  people  slay'th. 
And  with  hia  spear  he  smote  his  heart  atwo^ 
And  went  his  way  withouten  wordes  mo. 
He  hath  a  thousand  slain  this  pestil<$nce  ; 
And,  master,  ere  ye  come  in  his  presence, 
Me  tiiinketh  that  it  were  full  necessary 
For  to  beware  of  such  an  adversaiy : 
Be  ready  for  to  meet  him  erermore  ; 
Thus  taught^  me  my  dame  ;  I  say  no  more.' 

'  By  Saints  Maiy,'  said  this  tavcniere, 
'  The  child  saith  soth,'  for  he  hath  slain  this  year, 
Hence  over  a  mile,  within  a  great  vill^. 
Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hind  and  pa^  ; 
I  trow  his  habitatidn  be  there  : 
To  be  avis^d^  great  wisddm  it  were 
Ere  that  he  did  a  man  a  dishondur.' 

'  Yea,  Gbddes  armtfs !'  quod  this  rioter, 

*  Is  it  such  peril  with  him  for  to  meet  1 

I  shall  him  seek  by  stile  and  eke  by  street, 
I  make  a  vow  by  Godd^s  digiitf*  bones. 
Hearkeneth,  fellawa,  we  three  been  alle  ones  f 
Let  each  of  us  hold  up  his  hand  to  other. 
And  each  of  us  becomcn  other's  brother. 
And  we  will  slay  this  faln^  traitour  Death : 
He  shall  be  slain,  he  that  so  many  slay'th. 
By  Godd^s  dignity,  ere  it  be  night.' 

Together  have  these  three  their  tnithOs  plight 
To  live  and  dien  each  of  them  for  other, 
As  though  he  were  his  owen  boren*^  brother. 
And  up  they  start  all  drunken  in  this  rage. 
And  forth  they  gone  toward^s  that  vill4ge 
Of  which  the  ta vomer  had  spoke  beforen. 
And  many  a  grisly?  oath  then  have  they  sworn, 
And  Christtfs  blessed  body  they  to-rent,'^ 

*  Death  shall  be  dead,  if  that  we  may  htm  hent.*' 

When  they  had  gone  not  fully  half  a  mile. 
Right  as  they  would  have  trodden  o'er  a  stile. 
An  old  man  and  a  poortf  with  them  met : 
This  old^  man  full  meekely  them  gret,'^ 
And  said^  thus  : '  Now,  Lordifn,  G<Mi  you  see  I'^l 

The  proudest  of  these  riotourds  three 
Answtfr'd  again :  *  What !  churl,  with  sorry  grace. 
Why  art  thou  all  forwrapp^d  save  thy  face  I 
Why  livest  thou  so  long  in  so  great  age  f 

This  oldtf  man  'gui  look  in  his  viA^^e, 
And  said€  thus  :  'For  I  ne  cannot  find 
A  man,  though  that  I  walked  into  Ind, 
Neither  in  city  nor  in  no  vilUge, 
That  wouldtf  change  his  youth^  for  mine  age  ; 
And  therefore  must  I  have  mine  agtf  still 
As  \ongi  time  as  it  is  Godd&  will. 
Ne  Death,  alas  I  ne  will  not  have  my  life  : 
T|lu8  walk  I,  like  a  restless  caitiff/' 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  mother's  gat^ 
I  knocks  with  my  staff  earl^  and  late. 
And  aaj  to  her,  *'  Levtf ^^  mother,  let  me  in. 
Lo,  how  I  vanish,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skin, 
Alas  I  when  shall  my  hou^s  be  at  rest  f 
Mother,  with  you  would  I  change  my  chest. 
That  in  my  chamber  longtf  time  hath  be. 
Yea,  for  an  hairy  clout  to  wrap  in  me." 
But  yet  to  me  she  will  not  do  that  grace. 
For  which  full  pale  and  welked^^  is  my  face. 
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*  Bot,  Sirs,  to  JOQ  it  is  no  courtesy 
To  ncak  unto  an  old  man  Tillainy, 
Bat  iie^  txespAfls  in  word  or  elae  in  deed. 
Ib  kolj  writ  je  may  yourselTen  read  ; 
"A^inst  an  old  man,  hoar  upon  his  hedc, 
Tc  ahould  arise  :"  therefore  I  gire  you  rede^ 
Ne  do*th  unto  an  old  man  none  hann  now, 
No  move  than  that  ye  would  a  man  did  you 
In  age,  if  that  ye  may  so  long  abide  ; 

And  God  be  with  you  whe'x^  ye  go  or  ride : 
I  must  go  thither  as  I  hare  to  go.' 

*  Nay,  old^  churl,  by  God  thou  shalt  not  bo/ 
Sa>d<  this  other  hazardour*  anon  ; 

*  Umii  parted  not  so  lightly,  by  Saint  John. 
Hkmi  spake  right  now  of  thilkii*  tiaitour  Death, 
Ihat  in  this  countiy  all  our  friend^  slay'th ; 
Hare  here  my  truth,  as  thou  art  his  espy, 
Tell  where  he  ie,  or  thou  shalt  it  aby,^ 
By  God  and  by  the  holy  sacrament, 
For  sothly  thou  art  one  of  his  assent 
To  flay  us  yonngtf  folk,  thou  falstf  thief.' 

•  Now,  Sirs,*  quod  he,  *  if  it  be  you  so  lief  7 
To  finden  Death,  turn  up  thb  crooked  way  ; 
For  in  that  grore  I  left  him,  by  my  fay. 
Under  a  tree,  and  there  he  will  abide, 

Nor  for  tout  boast  he  will  him  nothing  hide. 
See  ye  that  oak  I  right  there  ye  shall  him  find. 
God  mrtf  yon  that  bought  again  mankind, 
And  you  amend  !'    Thus  said  this  oldtf  man. 

.\jm1  evereach  of  these  notour^  ran 
Till  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  there  they  found 
Of  florins  fine  of  sold  ycointfd  round 
Wdl  nigh  an  eignt^  bushels,  as  them  thought  ; 
Ko  longer  then  after  Death  they  sought. 
Bat  caul  of  them  so  glad  was  of  the  sicht. 
For  that  the  florins  been  so  fair  and  bright. 
That  down  they  set  them  by  the  precious  hoard : 
The  worst  of  them  he  spake  the  firsts  word. 

'  Brethren,'  quod  he,  *  take  keep  what  I  shall  say ; 
Vy  wit  is  great,  though  that  I  bourde^  and  play. 
This  treasure  hath  Fortune  unto  us  given, 
In  miith  and  jollity  our  life  to  liven, 
AaA  lightly  as  it  com'th  so  will  we  spend, 
Ey !  Godd&  precious  dignity  !  who  ween'd^ 
To-day  that  we  should  have  so  fair  a  grace  ] 
But  might  this  gold  be  carried  from  this  place 
Home  to  my  houM,  or  ell^M  unto  yours, 
(For  well  I  wot  that  all  this  gold  is  ours) 
Thenn^  were  we  in  high  felicity  ; 
Bot  tru^T  by  day  it  may  not  oc  ; — 
3fen  woulden  say  that  we  were  thicT^  strong. 
And  for  our  owen  treasure  done  us  hong.^ 
This  treasure  must  yearned  be  by  night 
As  wisely  and  as  slyly  as  it  might ; 
^^liercfore  1  rede*^  that  cut'^  among  us  all 
We  draw,  and  let  see  where  the  cut  will  fall ; 
And  be  that  hath  the  cut,  with  hearts  blithe, 
&all  ronncn  to  the  town,  and  that  full  swith,^ 
And  bring  us  bread  and  wine  full  pririly  ; 
And  two  of  us  shall  keepen  subtlely 
This  treasure  well ;  and  if  he  will  not  tarrien. 
When  it  is  night  we  will  this  treasure  cairien 
Bj  one  assent  where  as  us  thinketh  best.' 

That  ooe  of  them  the  cut  brought  in  his  fist. 
And  bade  them  draw,  and  look  where  it  would 

fidl. 
And  it  fell  on  the  youngest  of  them  all ; 
And  forUi  towdrd  the  town  he  went  anon  : 
And  all  so  suon  as  that  he  was  agone. 
That  one  of  them  spake  thus  unto  that  other  ; 

*  Thou  wottest  well  thou  art  my  sworcn  brother, 
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Thy  profit  will  I  tell  thee  right  anon. 
Thou  wott'st  well  that  our  fellow  is  agone  ; 
And  here  is  gold,  and  that  full  great  plenty. 
That  shall  departed  be  ampng  us  three ; 
But  nathiHess,  if  I  can  shape  it  so 
That  it  departed  were  among  us  two, 
Had  I  not  done  a  friended  turn  to  thee  V 

That  other  answered  :  *  I  n'ot^  how  that  may  be : 
He  wot  well  that  the  gold  is  with  us  tway. 
What  shall  we  do  I  what  shall  we  to  him  say  !' 

*  Shall  it  be  counsel  V  said  the  firsts  shrew,' 
'  And  I  shall  tellen  thee  in  word^s  few 
What  shall  we  do,  and  bring  it  well  about.' 

'  I  grants,'  quod  that  other,  *  out  of  doubt, 
That  oy  my  truth  I  will  thee  not  betray.' 

*  Now,'  quod  the  first,  *  thou  wott'st  well  we  be  tway ; 
And  tway  of  us  shall  stronger  be  than  one. 

Look,  when  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  anon 
Arise,  as  though  thou  wouldest  with  him  play. 
And  I  shall  rive  him  through  the  sid^  tway  : 
While  that  thou  strugglcst  with  him  as  in  game ; 
And  with  thy  da^er  look  thou  do  the  same ; 
And  then  shall  all  this  gold  departed  be. 
My  dear^  friend  I  betwixen  thee  and  me ; 
Then  may  we  both  our  lustds  all  fulfil, 
And  play  at  dice  right  at  6ur  owen  will.' 
And  thus  accorded  been  these  shrcwds  tway 
To  slay  the  third,  as  ye  hare  heard  me  say. 

This  youngest,  which  that  went(5  to  the  town. 
Full  oft  in  heart  he  roUeth  up  and  down 
The  beauty  of  these  florins  new  and  bright. 
*  0  Lord !'  ^uod  he,  *  if  so  were,  that  I  might 
Hare  all  this  treasure  to  myself  alone, 
There  is  no  man  that  lir'th  unddr  the  throne 
Of  God  that  should^  lire  so  merry'  as  I.' 
And  at  the  last,  the  fiend,  our  enemy, 
Put  in  his  thought  that  he  should  poison  buy 
With  which  he  mights  slav  his  fellows  tway : 
For  why  1  the  fiend  found  nim  in  such  liring. 
That  he  had  lere^  to  sorrow  him  to  bring ; 
For  this  was  utterly  his  full  intent, 
To  slay  them  both  and  ncrer  to  repent. 
And  forth  he  go'th,  no  longer  would  he  tany. 
Into  the  town  unto  a  'pothecaiy, 
And  pra^dd  him  that  he  him  wouldtf  sell 
Some  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouns*  quell ; 
And  OKC  there  was  a  polecat  in  his  haw^ 
That,  as  he  said,  his  capons  had  yslaw  fi 
And  fain  he  would  him  wreakeu/  if  he  mighty 
Of  vermin  that  destroyed  them  by  night. 

The  'pothecaiy  answer'd  :  *  Thou  malt  haTO 
A  thing,  as  wisly^  God  my  sonl^  save, 
In  all  this  world  there  n'ls  no  creature 
That  eat  or  drunk  hath  d  this  cdnfecture 
Not  but  the  mountanceP  of  a  com  of  Yrheat, 
That  he  ne  shall  his  life  anon  forlet,*<> 
Yea,  starveli  he  shall,  and  tliat  in  lesse  while 
Than  thou  wilt  go  a  pace  not  but  a  mile ; 
This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent.' 

This  cursed  man  hath  in  his  hand  yhent^ 
This  poison  in  a  box,  and  swith^'  he  raa 
Into  the  nexttf  street  unto  a  man. 
And  borrowed  of  him  largtf  bottles  three. 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  poured  he  ; 
The  third  he  kept($  cleans  for  his  drink. 
For  all  the  night  he  shope  him  for  to  swink'^ 
In  canying  of  the  gold  out  of  that  place. 

And  when  this  rioter  with  sorry  grace'' 
Hath  filled  with  wine  his  greats  bottles  three. 
To  his  fellows  again  repaircch  he. 
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What  needeth  it  thereof  to  sermon  more  t 
For  right  as  they  had  cast  his  death  hefore, 
Right  so  they  have  him  slain,  and  that  anon. 
And  when  that  this  was  done  thus  spake  that 

one: 
*  Now  let  us  sit  and  drink,  and  make  Ui  metxy, 
And  afterward  we  will  his  body  bury.' 
And  with  that  word  it  happened  him  par  om^ 
To  take  the  bottle  where  the  poison  was. 
And  diank,  and  gave  his  fellow  drink  also, 
For  which  anon  tney  storven^  both^  two. 

But  certtfs  I  suppose  that  Aricenne 
Wrote  nerer  in  no  canon  ne*  in  no  fennel 
More  wonder  sign6»  of  empoisoning 
Than  had  these  wretches  two,  or  their  ending. 
Thus  ended  been  these  homicide  two. 
And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also.     *    * 

{The  Good  Pwnon.} 

A  true  good  man  there  was  there  of  religion, 
Pious  and  poor — the  parson  of  a  town. 
But  rich  he  was  in  hoiy  thought  and  work  ; 
And  thereto  a  right  learned  man  ;  a  clerk 
That  Christ's  pure  gospel  would  sincerely  preach, 
And  his  parishioners  doToutly  teach. 
Benisn  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent. 
And  m  adversity  full  patient, 
As  proren  oft ;  to  all  who  lack*d  a  friend. 
Loth  for  his  tithes  to  ban  or  to  contend. 
At  every  need  much  rather  was  he  found 
Unto  hiJB  poor  parishioners  around 
Of  his  own  substance  and  his  dues  to  give  : 
Content  on  little,  for  himself,  to  Utc. 

Wide  was  his  cure  ;  the  houses  far  asunder. 
Yet  never  fail'd  he,  or  for  rain  or  thunder. 
Whenever  sickness  or  mischance  might  call, 
The  most  remote  to  visit,  great  or  small. 
And,  staff  in  hand,  on  foot,  the  storm  ^  brave. 

This  noble  en^ample  to  his  flock  he  gave, 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
The  word  of  life  he  from  the  gospel  caught ; 
And  well  this  comment  added  he  thereto, 
If  that  gold  rusteth  what  should  iron  do  t 
And  if  the  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust. 
What  wonder  if  the  unlettered  layman  lust  t 
And  shame  it  were  in  him  the  flock  should  keep, 
To  see  a  sullied  shepherd,  and  clean  sheep. 
For  sure  a  priest  the  sample  ought  to  give 
By  his  own  cleanness  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  never  set  his  benefice  to  hire. 
Leaving  his  flock  acomber'd  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  to  London  cogging  at  St  Foul's, 
To  seek  himself  a  chauntory  for  souls. 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  enroU'd  ; 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  guarded  well  his  fbld« 
So  that  it  should  not  by  the  wolf  miscarry. 
He  was  a  shepherd,  and  no  mercenary. 

Tho  holy  in  himself,  and  virtuous. 
He  still  to  sinful  men  was  mild  and  piteous  : 
Not  of  reproach  imperious  or  malign  ; 
But  in  his  teaching  soothing  and  benign. 
To  draw  them  on  to  heaven,  by  reason  &ir 
And  good  example,  was  his  daily  care. 
But  were  there  one  perverse  and  obstinate, 
Were  he  of  lofty  or  of  low  estate. 
Him  would  he  sharply  with  reproof  astound. 
A  bettor  priest  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

He  waited  not  on  pomp  or  reverence. 
Nor  made  himself  a  spiced  conscience. 
The  lore  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught :  but,  flust,  he  followed  it  himselve. 
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lAn  Iromoal  BaUad  on  the  Duplicity  of  WomeH.} 

This  world  is  full  of  variance 
In  everything,  who  taketh  heed, 
That  faith  and  trust,  suid  all  constanoe, 
Exildd  be,  this  is  no  drede,^ 
And  save  only  in  womauhead, 
I  can  ysee  no  sikemess  ;' 
But  for  all  that  yet,  as  I  read. 
Beware  alway  of  doublencss. 

Also  that  the  fresh  summer  flowers, 
The  white  and  red,  the  blue  and  greeOf 
Be  suddenly  with  winter  showers. 
Made  faint  and  fade,  withouton  mtskf 
That  trust  is  none,  as  ye  may  seen. 
In  no  thing,  nor  no  steadfastness. 
Except  in  women,  thus  I  mean  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  crooked  moon,  (this  is  no  tale). 
Some  while  Lsheen^  luid  bright  of  hue^ 
And  after  that  full  dark  and  pale. 
And  every  moneth  chan^th  new. 
That  who  the  very  sothc^  knew 
All  thing  is  built  bn  brittleness. 
Save  that  women  alwav  be  true  ; 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

The  lustj^  fresht^  summer's  day. 
And  Phoebus  with  his  beames  cleu*, 
Towwd^  night  they  draw  away. 
And  no  longer  list  t'  appear. 
That  in  this  present  life  now  here 
Nothing  abideth  in  his  fairness, 
Save  women  aye  be  found  entere,7 
And  devoid  of  all  doubleness. 

The  sea  eke  with  his  storn^  wawesf^ 
Each  day  yfloweth  new  again. 
And  by  the  concourse  of  his  lawes 
The  ebbe  floweth  in  certain  ; 
After  great  drought  there  cometh  nun  ; 
That  farewell  here  all  stableuess, 
Save  that  women  be  whole  and  plein  f 
Yet  aye  beware  of  doubleness. 

Fortunes  wheel  go'th  round  about 
A  thousand  tim^s  day  and  night. 
Whose  course  standeth  ever  in  doubt 
For  to  transmue'O  she  is  so  light. 
For  which  advertoth  in  your  sight 
Th'  untrust  of  worldly  fickleness. 
Save  women,  which  of  kindly  right^^ 
Ne  hath  no  touch  of  doubleness. 

What  man  ymay  the  wind  restrun. 
Or  holden  a  snake  by  the  tail  I 
Who  may  a  slipper  eel  constrain 
That  it  will  void  withouton  fail  t 
Or  who  can  driven  so  a  nail 
To  mak^  sure  newfangleness,^ 
Save  women,  that  can  gie^^  their  sail 
To  row  their  boat  with  doubleness  t 

At  every  haven  they  can  urive 
Whereas  they  wot  is  good  passage  ; 
Of  innocence  they  cannot  strive 
With  wawds,  nor  no  rock^s  rage  ; 
So  happy  is  their  lodemanage''^* 
With  needle'  and  stone  their  course  to  dreM,'* 
That  Solomon  was  not  so  si^ 
To  find  in  them  no  doubleness : 


1  Fear.  *  Surety,  steadfastneM.  •  Doubfl( 

« Shining.  'Truth.  'Pleannt  7 Entire, whole, 
•  Waves.         >  Completa.  ><>  Chaageh 

^1  NatuFsl  rlgrht.  >'  Novelty,  Inoonstanoy.         ts 

14  Steering,  pilotages  >*  Haaiage. 
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Ttierefore  whoso  doth  them  accose 
Of  anjr  doable  intention. 
To  ■pcftktf  rown,  other  to  moae^ 
To  pinch  at^  their  conditidn. 
All  is  bat  false  colluiddn« 
I  daie  right  well  the  aofch  express. 
They  have  no  better  protectidn, 
Bat  shroud  them  under  doubleness. 

So  well  fortune  is  their  chance, 
The  dice  to-tumen  up  so  down. 
With  aioe  and  cinque  thej  can  adrance, 
And  then  by  leTolutidn 
Tfiej  set  a  fell  conclusidn 
Of  lomb^,3  as  In  sothfastness. 
Though  clerks  makeu  mentidn 
Their  kind  is  fret  with  doubleness. 

Sampson  yhad  experience 
ThAt  women  were  fuU  true  jfound  ; 
When  Dalila  of  innocence 
With  shears  *gan  his  hair  to  round  ^ 
To  spe*k  also  of  Roratroond, 
And  Cleopatra's  faithfulness, 
The  stories  plainly  will  confound 
Men  that  apeach^  their  doubleness. 

Single  thing  is  not  yprais^ 
Nor  of  old  is  of  no  renown, 
In  balance  when  thej  be  ypesed,^ 
For  lack  of  weight  they  be  borne  down, 
And  for  this  cause  of  just  reason 
Thoe  women  all  of  rightwisness? 
Of  choice  and  free  electidn 
Most  lore  exchange  and  doubleness. 

0  ye  women  !  which  be  inclined 
By  influence  of  your  nattire 
To  be  as  pure  as  gold  yfiu^. 
And  in  your  truth  for  to  endure, 
Anneth  yourself  in  strong  armdre, 
(Lest  men  assail  your  Bikeniess),^* 
Set  on  your  breast,  yourself  t'  assure, 
A  mighty  shield  of  doubleness. 

[Lad  Venei  cf  Chaucery  vritten  on  hit  J>ecUhbed,} 

Fly  from  the  pTess,^  and  dwell  with  sothfastness  ;10 
Saftce  unto  thy  good^i  though  it  be  small ; 
For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tickleness, 
Fress^  hskth  envy,  and  weal  is  blent^^  o'er  all ; 
Saroari^  no  more  than  thee  behoren  shall ; 
Rede>'  well  thyself,  that  otherfolk  can'st  rede, 
And  truth  thee  shall  delirer  't  is  no  drede.'^^ 

Pain  thee  not  each  crooked  to  redress 
In  trust  of  her  that  tumeth  as  a  ball ; 
Great  rest  standeth  in  little  business  ; 
Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nolle  ;17 
Strire  not  as  doth  a  crock^^^*  with  a  wall ; 
Beemeth^B  thyself  that  deemest  other's  deed. 
And  truth  thee  shidl  deUrer  't  is  no  diede. 

That^  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomness  f^ 
The  wrestling  tk  this  world  asketh  a  fall; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness  ; 
Forth,  pilgrim,  forth,  0  beast  out  of  thy  stall ; 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thank  thy  Ood  of  all ; 

* 

iBtthsrinwfafapCTfivormcKln^       *  To  find  a  flaw  in. 

*  *  Tlux^h  dertcs,  or  ■cfaolsrB,  represent  women  to  be  IQce 
^^w  te  th^'  truth  and  sinoerity,  yet  they  are  all  fraught, 
w  flltod  with  dottbteneas,  or  faliehood.^— Urry. 

*  To  noDd  off,  to  cat  round.  *  Impeach. 

*  Tpewd,  Fr.  jia^(— weighed.         7  Justioei        >  SecorHy. 

*  Crowd.  1^  Trath.         ^^  6«  latiaAed  with  thy  wealth, 
u  striTiBfr         13  Froeperity  has  ceased.  ^*  Xante. 
UCoqbmL     I' Wfttaoat  fear.      17  If  all.     i>  Earthen  pitcher. 
IS  j«ii«.         »  That  (which).           **  HumiUty,  obedinoe. 


Waiveth  thy  lust  and  let  thy  ghost^  thee  lead. 
And  truth  l^ee  shall  deliyer  't  is  no  drede. 

However  far  the  geniiu  of  Chamcer  transoended 
that  of  all  preceding  writers,  he  was  not  the  solitary 
light  of  his  age.  The  national  mind  and  tlie  national 
language  appear,  indeed,  to  hare  now  arrived  at  a 
certain  degree  of  ripeness,  fayourable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  able  writers  in  both  prose  and  Terse.* 
Heretofore,  Norman  French  had  been  the  language 
of  education,  of  the  court,  and  of  legal  documents; 
and  when  the  Normanised  Anglo-Saxon  was  em- 
ployed by  literary  men,  it  was  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, as  they  were  usually  very  careful  to  mention, 
of  conveying  instruction  to  the  common  people.  But 
now  the  distinction  between  the  conquering  Normana 
and  subjected  Anglo-Saxons  was  nearly  lost  in  a 
new  and  fraternal  national  feeling,  which  recognised 
the  country  under  the  sole  name  of  England^  and  the 
people  and  language  under  the  single  appellation  of 
English.  Edward  III.  substituted  the  use  of  English 
for  that  of  French  in  the  public  acts  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  schoolmasters,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  same  reign,  caused  their  pupils  to  construe 
the  classical  tongues  into  the  vemacular.f  The 
consequence  of  this  ripening  of  the  national  mind 
and  language  was,  that,  while  English  lieroism  was 
gaining  the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  English 
genius  was  achieving  milder  and  more  beneficial  tri- 
umphs, in  the  productions  of  Chaucer,  of  Gower,  and 
ofWicklifie. 

JOHN  GOWER. 

John  Gower  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  some 
time  about  the  year  1325,  and  to  have  consequently 
been  a  few  years  older  than  Chaucer.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  in  the  countiAi  of  Nottingham  and 
Suffolk.  In  his  latter  years,  he  appears,  like  Chaucer, 
to  have  been  a  retainer  of  the  Lancaster  branch  of 
the  royal  family,  which  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne;  and  his  death  took  place  in  1408,  before 
which  period  he  had  become  blind.  Grower  wrote  a 
poetical  work  in  three  parts,  which  were  respectively 
entitled  Speculum  MeditantUt  Vox  ClamaiUu^  and 
Confeasio  Amantia;  the  last,  which  is  a  grave  dis- 
cussion of  the  morals  and  metaphysics  of  love,  being 
the  only  part  written  in  English.  The  solemn  sen- 
tentiousness  of  this  work  caused  Chaucer,  and  sub- 

1  Spirit 

*  It  is  always  to  he  kept  in  mind  that  the  language  emplcqred 
in  literary  compoaition  is  apt  to  be  dllfarent  fmm  that  used  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  ordinary  dlaoourae.  The  literary  lan- 
guage of  these  early  times  was  probably  much  more  reflnad 
than  the  colloquial.  During  the  fourteenth  century,  various 
dialects  of  English  were  spoken  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  ooiuiti7, 
and  the  mode  of  pronunciation  also  was  very  hr  from  being 
uniform.  Trerisa,  a  historian  who  wrote  about  1380,  remarks 
that,  *  Hit  aemeth  a  grete  wonder  that  Englyannen  have  so 
grete  dyver^yte  in  their  owin  langage  in  sowne  and  in  spekyin 
of  it,  which  is  all  in  one  ilonde.'  The  prevalent  harshness  of 
pronunciation  is  thus  described  by  the  same  writer :  *  Some 
use  straunge  wlafflng,  chytiyng.  barring,  garrylng,  and  grya* 
byting:  The  langage  of  the  Northnmbies,  and  speoyaUy  at 
Yorke,  is  bo  sharpe,  slytdng,  frotyng,  and  unsbape,  that  we 
aothem  men  maye  unneth  understande  that  huigagOi'  Even 
in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  as  we  leam  from  Holinahed's  Ckr»- 
HieUt  the  dialects  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  country  wen 
exceedingly  various. 

t  Mi  Hallam  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Steveoson, 
Sttb-oommlaslcHMr  of  public  records,  that  in  England,  all  letters, 
even  of  a  private  nature,  were  written  in  Latin  till  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  soon  after  1970*  when  a  sudden  change 
brought  in  the  use  of  French. — UoUam'i  JtUrodueUon  to  On  UU' 
raturt  qfBurope  in  Ou  i[fleenth,  tixteaUh,  and  $a>mteenlh  cm- 
tmiei,  L6S> 
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!  moral  Go*er ;"  he  is,  however,  conaideraliij'  iiiferiur 
to  the  nnthor  of  the  Canterbury  Tola,  in  alaioaC  all 
Uw  qooUflcatiooi  of  B  true  poet 


[Epitode  of  Ratipidr.] 
[ltoi[pha)«,  prlnm*  i 


Mr  Warton  hiu  happily  (elected  a  fev  pnMa^a 

I   from  Gower,  which  convey  a  Urely  expresaiun  af 

I   natural  feeling,  and  give  a  faTourahie  impression  of 

\   the  author.    Speaking  of  the  gralifjcatioii  which  his 

poasion  reeeires  from  the  aense  of  hearing,  he 

that  tu  bear  his  lady  speak  is  more  ddicious  thnn 

'»  feaat  on  all  tlie  dninliea  tliut  could  be  i 

>y  a  cook  of  Lombardy.    These  are  u 

raUre 


I  of  hir 


lulhi 


For  as  the  wyndM  of  the  south 
Ben  niDst  of  all  deboonaire, 
So  when  her  list'  to  sp»k  fairs 
The  mrtuc  of  her  b«"JI*  'fexbe 
Is  verily  myneharles  le«he.' 

Ha  adds  (reduced  spelling) — 

Full  oft  time  it  f»llcth  so 
Mj  ear  with  a  gcKKl  pittaace' 
In  fed,  nith  reading  of  romance 
Of  TaodjDe  and  Amadaa, 
That  whilom  vert  in  iny  case  ; 
And  eke  of  other  many  a  score. 
That  lored  long  ere  1  «aa  bore : 
For  when  I  of  their  loTes  read, 
Mine  ear  with  the  tale  1  feed  ; 
And  with  the  lunt  of  their  hietoira 
Sometime  I  draw  into  inemoire, 
Jt  ever  luit. 


Andst 


lopecc 


It  lait. 


That  when  her  list  on  nights  wake,* 
Tn  chamber,  as  t«  carol  and  dance, 
Hetbink  I  may  me  more  aiance. 
If  1  may  gone  upon  her  bond. 
Than  if  I  win  aging's  Innd. 
For  when  I  may  her  hand  beclip. 
With  such  glaclnew  1  dance  and  akif 
Methinketh  I  touch  not  the  floor  ; 
The  roe  which  runneth  on  the  moor, 
li  then  nought  so  light  as  1. 


Allien  come  was  the  month  of  Maj, 
She  would  walk  upon  a  day. 
And  that  was  ere  the  tun  arist. 
Of  women  but  a  few  it  wist ;! 
And  forth  she  went  pririly. 
Unto  a  [nrk  wai;  fast  by, 
All  sott  walkand  on  the  grass. 
Till  she  came  there  Che  land  was, 
ThroDgh  which  nm  a  great  river, 
It  thought  her  fair  ;  and  said,  bem 
I  will  abide  under  the  ahaw  f 
And  hade  ber  women  to  niibdrawi 
And  there  she  stood  alone  'till, 
To  think  what  wa«  in  her  will. 
She  saw  the  swert  fioHcrs  spring. 
She  heard  glad  fowla  aing. 
She  saw  bcasta  in  their  kind. 
The  buck,  the  doe,  the  hart,  the  hjnd. 
The  nialea  go  with  the  female ; 
And  ao  b^au  there  a  quarrel 
Between  love  and  her  own  heart, 
fto  which  she  could  not  aiitart. 
And  aa  bhe  cast  her  eye  about. 
She  uw  clud  in  one  suit,  a  rout 
Of  ladiea,  where  they  comen  ride 
Along  under  the  woode  aide ; 
On  fair  ambiiland  hoiw  they  set, 
That  irere  alt  white,  fair,  and  great; 
And  everich  one  ride  ou  aide. 
The  aaddlM  were  of  such  a  pride. 

With  pearls  and  gold  no  well  begoiM, 

In  kirtlea  and  in  copes  rich 

lliey  were  clothed  all  alich. 

Departed  even  of  white  and  bluh 

With  all  luata  that  she  knew. 

They  were  embroidered  over  all : 

Their  bodies  werea  long  and  small, 

The  beauty  of  their  fair  face 

There  may  none  earthly  thing  deface: 

Crowns  OQ  their  heads  they  har^ 

As  each  of  them  n  queen  were ; 

That  all  the  gold  of  Crcesus'  hall 

The  least  coronal  of  all 

Might  not  hare  bought,  after  the  worth  : 

""  "       ridtmd  forth. 


Now  bare  ye  heard  mine  answer  ; 
To  Ood,  madam,  I  you  betake. 
And  wameCh  all  for  my  sake. 
Of  lore  that  thov  be  not  idle. 
And  bid  them  think  of  my  bridle. 


ENGLISH  LITERATUHE 


[Vk  Enviaat  Jfm  tmd  the  Miter.J 
Of  Jnpitcir  thus  I  find  ;-writ, 
How  whilom  tbtLt  he  would  wit, 
Upon  the  plxinti  wbich  he  he«rd 
Amonf;  the  men,  how  it  f*red, 
Ai  of  the  WTon^  condition 
Todojuitificatian; 
And  fur  th&E  cnuw  down  he  sent 
An  uigel,  that  about  went. 
That  he  the  iqoth  know  may. 
So  it  befel  upon  a  day, 
Tbifl  an^i  which  him  ihould  inform 
Was  clothed  in  a  niui'i  fonn. 
And  oienouk,  1  uudentanJ, 

Thioiigh  which  he  thought  to  aspj 
Hi)  cwtK,  and  gu'th  in  compuiy. 
Thii  angel  with  hii<  rottIk  wine 
Opponrtb  them  in  sundry  wi»; 
Now  loud  woida  and  now  >oft, 
That  niade  theia  to  diiputen  ofl; 
And  each  hii  reaiwn  had, 


What  men  they  were  both  two; 
And  WW  well  at  last  tho,l 
That  one  of  them  was  coretoua. 
And  hi<  fellow  was  cni-ious. 
And  thui  when  he  hath  knowlodging, 
Anon  he  feigned  departing, 
And  said  he  mote  aJgate  wend; 
Bat  heturken  now  what  fell  ftt  end) 
For  than  he  made  them  undentond, 
That  he  was  there  of  God's  aond. 
And  Hud  them  for  the  kindnhip. 
He  would  do  them  some  grace  agaio. 
And  bade  that  one  of  them  abould  sain,' 
What  thing  is  him  lerest  to  cniye,* 
And  he  it  dull  of  gift  have. 
And  oTei  that  ke  forth  with  all 
He  otilh,  that  other  hare  shall 
The  double  of  that  bis  fellow  aieth; 
And  thus  to  them  hi>  grace  be  Mxeth. 
The  Corelaua  wai  wonder  glad; 
And  to  that  other  man  he  bade. 
And  laith,  that  he  fint  ai  should; 
For  b«  »nppa»cth  that  he  would 
Hake  his  aiing  of  world's  good; 
For  tbeo  he  knew  well  how  it  stood; 
Ifthai  himsell  by  double  weight 
Shall  after  take,  and  thus  by  aleight 
Because  that  he  would  win, 

is  fellow  first  bwin. 
■    «h  it  be  late, 
r  Le  mote,  alzaCe, 
Hake  his  aiing  first,  he  tbongEt, 
If  be  his  worship  and  profit  wught 
It  shall  be  double  to  his  fere. 
That  he  would  cfause  in  no  manner. 
But  then  be  tbowetb  what  he  was 
Toward  enry,  and  in  this  csae. 
Unto  this  angel  thus  he  said, 
And  for  his  gift  thua  be  prayed. 
To  make  him  blind  on  his  one  ee. 


is  fellow 


^ings< 


This  word  was  not  so  soon  spoke, 
That  his  one  e«  anon  was  lolte: 
And  hi<  fellow  forthwith  also 
Was  blind  on  both  hia  eyes  two. 


Whereof  that  other  two  hath  loat. 

The  language  at  this  time  used  in  the  lowland 
districts  of  Scotland  was  baaed,  like  that  of  Rnghiiid. 
in  the  Teutonic,  and  it  hnd,  like  the  conti>tn|H)rHTy 
English,  a  Norman  admiiture.  To  aocouiit  for  tlifse 
drcumstancea.  some  have  sapposed  that  tUuliinnuHKe 
of  England,  in  Ua  Tarious  sliudca  of  improvement, 
reached  the  north  through  the  aetlli-'rB  who  are 
known  to  hare  flocked  tliitlier  from  Kii(;limd  dur- 
ing the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Otbera  suggest  tliat  the  great  body  of  the  Svltisli 
people,  apart  from  the  llighlundirs,  must  have  been 
of  Teutonic  origin,  and  they  pi>int  to  the  vtry  pro- 
bable theory  as  to  the  I'icts  having  lieun  ii  OiTinan 
They  further  aniorest,  that  a  Ni>rmini  a.lmix- 
might  readily  ciiriie  to  Hie  national  tongue, 
through  the  large  intercnurae  between  the  two 
tries  during  the  eleventh,  twelftli,  and  thirteenth 

goage  waa  geparaleig  forniijd  in  the  two  i-ouiitriea, 
and  owed  its  identity  to  its  being  cunstrncted  uf 
similHr  materials,  by  similar  gmdatiuna,  and  by 
nations  in  the  same  stale  of  aociety.'*  Wliaterer 
might  be  the  cauae.  there  can  lie  no  doubt  tliat  the 
language  uacd  by  thcflrat  Seuttish  vernacular  wri ten 
■  1  the  fourteenth  century,  greatly  resemble*  that 
led  contemporaneously  in  England. 


le  flrat  of  theae  writers 
archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  'ii 
unknown ;  but  he  ii  found  e 


•'ua  JoHM  HAnnoON, 
I  date  of  hia  birth  la 
erciairig  tlie  dutiea  of 


that  ofllce  in  1357.  Utile  ia  known  of  Ma  perBonal 
hiitor; ;  we  may  prcaume  that  be  waa  a  man  of 
political  talent,  from  hia  being  choaen  by  the  biahop 
of  Aberdeen  to  act  as  his  commiaaioner  at  Edinburgh 
when  the  ranaom  of  DuTid  IL  waa  debatcil  -,  and  of 
leaniing,  from  hia  having  soTcral  times  accompanied 
nien  ot  rank  to  stndy  at  Oiford.  Barbour  probably 
formed  his  taste  upon  the  romance  writers  who 
flourished  before  him  in  England.  A  lost  work  of 
his,  enUlled  rAaBrute,  probably  another  in  addition 
to  the  many  versions  of  the  story  of  Brutua  of  Troy, 
flrrt  made  popular  by  Geofftey  of  Monmouth,  aug. 
geatt  the  idea  of  an  imitation  of  the  ">"'■'>««'  """l 
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his  sole  remaining  work,  TTie  Bruce,  is  altogether  of 
that  character.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  3ne Brute, 
Barhour  adopted  all  the  fahlea  «he  could  find :  in 
writing  The  Bruce,  he  would,  in'^ike  manner,  adopt 
every  tradition  respecting  his  hero,  besides  searching 
for  more  authoritative  materials.  We  must  not  be 
surprised  that,  w^hile  the  first  would  be  valueless  as 
a  history,  the  second  is  a  most  important  document 
There  would  be  the  same  wish  for  truth,  and  the 
same  inability  to  distinguish  it,  in  both  cases ;  but, 
in  the  latter,  it  chanced  that  the  events  were  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  therefore  came  to  our  metrical 
historian  compafatively  undistorted.  The  Bruce,  in 
reality,  is  a  complete  history  of  the  memorable 
transactions  by  which  King  Robert  L  asserted  the 
independency  of  Scotland,  and  obtained  its  crown 
for  his  family.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  from  being 
destitute  of  poetical  spirit  or  rhythmical  sweetness 
and  harmony.  It  contains  many  vividly  descriptive 
passages,  and  abounds  in  dignified  and  even  in  pathe- 
tic sentiment  This  poem,  which  was  completed  in 
1375,  is  in  octo-syllabic  lines,  forming  rhymed  coup- 
leta,  of  which  there  are  seven  thousand.  Barbour 
died  at  an  advanced  ag^in  1396. 

lApoetrophe  to  FreedomJ] 

[Barbonr,  oontemplating  the  enslaved  condition  of  his  ooon- 
try,  breaks  out  into  the  following  animated  lines  on  the  bleM* 
logs  of  Uherty— JSAif.] 

A  !  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing  I 
Fredome  m&yw  man  to  haiff  liking  I 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffis  : 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys  1 
A  noble  hart  mav  haiff  nane  ese, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
OyfT  fredome  failvthe  :  for  fre  liking 
Is  yeamyt  our  all  othir  thing 
Na  he,  that  ay  hase  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrecbyt  dome, 
That  is  cowplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 
Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Than  all  perqner  he  suld  it  wyt ; 
And  suld  think  fredome  mar  to  piyso 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is. 

{Ikath  of  Sir  Henry  Be  JSohvn.^ 

[This  incident  took  place  on  the  ere  of  the  Battle  of  Bannock' 
buzn.] 

And  when  the  king  wist  that  they  were  * 
In  hale  battle,  comand  sae  near, 
His  battle  gart*  he  weel  array. 
He  rade  upon  a  little  palfrey, 
Lawcht  and  joly  arrayand 
His  battle,  with  an  ax  in  hand. 
And  on  his  bassinet  he  bare 
An  hat  of  tyre  aboou  ay  where  ; 
And,  thereupon,  into  takin, 
Ane  high  crown,  that  he  was  king. 
And  when  Gloster  and  Hereford  wane 
With  their  battle  approachand  near, 
Before  them  all  there  came  ridand. 
With  helm  on  heid  and  spear  in  hand. 
Sir  Heniy  the  Boon,  the  worthy, 
That  was  a  wicht  knicht,  and  a  hardy, 
And  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford  cousin  ; 
Aimed  in  arms  gude  and  fine  ; 
Came  on  a  steed  a  bowshot  near, 
Before  idl  other  that  there  were  : 
And  knew  the  king,  for  that  he  saw 
Him  sae  range  his  men  on  raw, 

>  Cansed,  ordered. 

^  In  this  and  the  subsequent  extract,  the  language  is  as  fur 
■■  poasiUe  reduced  to  modem  ^idling. 


And  by  the  crown  that  was  set 

Also  upon  his  bassinet. 

And  toward  him  he  went  in  hy.  ^ 

And  the  king  sae  apertly  ^ 

Saw  him  come,  forouth  all  his  fean, 

In  hy  till  him  the  horse  he  steers. 

And  when  Sir  Henry  saw  the  king 

Come  on,  foroutin  abasing. 

Till  him  he  rode  in  great  hy. 

He  thought  that  he  should  weel  lichtly 

Win  him,  and  have  him  at  his  wiU, 

Sin'  he  him  honit  saw  sae  ill. 

Sprent  they  samen  intill  a  lyng ; ' 

Sir  Henry  missed  the  noble  king ; 

And  he  uiat  in  his  stirrups  stude. 

With  the  ax,  that  was  hard  and  gude, 

With  sae  great  main,  raucht^  him  a  dint. 

That  nouther  hat  nor  helm  micht  stint 

The  heavy  dush,  that  he  him  gave, 

That  near  the  head  till  the  barns  clave. 

The  hand-ax  shaft  frushit  In  tway; 

And  he  down  to  the  yird^  gan  gae 

All  flatlinfis,  for  him  failit  mioit. 

This  was  the  first  straik  of  the  ficht, 

That  was  performit  douchtily. 

And  when  the  king's  men  sae  stoutly 

Saw  him,  richt  at  the  first  meeting, 

Forouten  doubt  or  abasing. 

Have  slain  a  knicht  sae  at  a  straik. 

Sic  hard'ment  thereat  gan  they  tak. 

That  they  come  on  richt  hardily. 

When  Englishmen  saw  them  sae  stoutly 

Come  on,  they  had  great  abasing  ; 

And  specially  for  that  the  kine 

Sae  smartly  that  gude  knicht  has  slain. 

That  they  withdrew  them  everilk  ane. 

And  durst  not  ane  abide  to  ficht : 

Sae  dreid  they  for  the  king's  micht.   *    * 

When  that  the  king  repairit  was, 

That  gart  his  men  all  leave  the  chase. 

The  lordis  of  his  company 

Blamed  him,  as  they  durst,  greatumlyy 

That  he  him  put  in  aventure. 

To  meet  sae  stith  a  knicht,  and  stour. 

In  sic  point  as  he  then  was  seen. 

For  they  said  weel,  it  micht  have  been 

Cause  of  their  tynsal  ^  everilk  ane. 

The  king  answer  has  made  them  nane. 

But  mainit  7  his  hand-ax  shaft  sae 

Was  with  the  straik  broken  in  tway. 

{The  BatUe  qf  BaamoddmnL} 


When  this  was  said  — 
The  Scottismcn  commonally 
Kneelit  all  doun,  to  God  to  pray. 
And  a  short  prayer  there  made  they 
To  God,  to  help  them  in  that  ficht 
And  when  the  English  king  had  sichi 
Of  them  kneeland,  he  said,  in  hy, 
'  Yon  folk  kneel  to  ask  mercy.' 
Sir  Ingram^  said,  *  Ye  say  sooth  now— 
They  ask  mercy,  but  not  of  you  ; 
For  their  trespass  to  God  they  cry : 
I  tell  you  a  thing  sickerly. 
That  yon  men  will  all  win  or  die  ; 
For  doubt  of  deid^  they  sail  not  flee.' 
'  Now  be  it  sae  then  !'  said  the  king. 
And  then,  but  langer  delaying. 
They  cart  trump  till  the  assembly. 
On  eiuier  side  men  micht  then  see 

>  Haata  >  Openly,  dearly. 

s  They  sprang  forward  at  once,  against  each  other,  in  a  llrw, 

*  Reached.         '  Earth.         <  Destruction.         7  Lamented. 

*  Sir  Ingram  D'Umphraville.  *  Fear  of  death. 
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11  ony  A  wicht  man  and  wnrtby, 
Rcadj  to  do  chiTaliy. 

Thns  were  they  bound  on  either  side  ; 
And  Englishmen,  with  mickle  pride. 
That  were  intill  their  avaward,' 
To  the  battle  that  Sir  Edward'^ 
Ooremt  and  led,  held  straight  their  way. 
Hie  horse  with  spurs  hastened  thej. 
And  prickit  upon  them  sturdily  ; 
And  thej  met  them  richt  hardilj. 
Sae  that,  at  their  assembly  there. 
Sic  a  flushing  of  spears  were, 
That  &r  away  men  micht  it  hear. 
That  at  that  meeting  forouten'  were. 
Were  steeds  stickit  mony  ane ; 
And  mony  gude  man  borne  doun  and  daiik ; 
They  dans  on  other  with  wappins  sair. 
Some  of  the  horse,  that  stickit  were, 
Rushit  and  reelit  richt  rudely.    *    * 

The  gude  earH  thither  took  the  way, 
With  his  battle,  in  gude  array, 
And  aasemblit  sae  Wdily, 
That  men  micht  hear  had  they  been  hy, 
A  great  frnsh  of  the  spears  that  brast.    *    * 
There  micht  men  see  a  hard  battle, 
And  some  defend  and  some  assail ;    *    * 
While  through  the  harness  bunt  the  bleed. 
That  till  earth  down  steaming  gaed. 
The  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  men, 
Sae  stoutly  them  oonteinit  then, 
That  they  wan  place  ay  mair  and  mair 
On  their  faes  ;  where  they  were. 
Ay  ten  for  ane,  or  mair,  perfay  ; 
Sae  that  it  seemit  weel  that  they 
Were  tint,  anuuig  sae  great  menyief 
As  they  were  plungit  in  the  sea. 
And  wuen  the  Englishmen  has  seen 
Ihe  earl  and  all  his  men,  bedeen, 
Fsucht  sae  stoutly,  but  efiraying, 
Richt  as  they  had  nae  abasing  ; 
Them  pressit  they  with  all  their  midii. 
And  they,  with  spears  and  swerds  bricht. 
And  axes,  that  ncht  sharply  share 
l*mids  the  yisage,  met  them  there. 
There  men  mi<£t  see  a  stalwart  stour. 
And  mony  men  of  great  yalour,       # 
With  spears,  maces,  and  knires. 
And  other  wappins,  wisslit^  their  liyes : 
Sae  that  mony  fell  doun  all  deid. 
The  grass  waxed  with  the  blude  all  red.    * 

The  Stewart,  Walter  that  then  was, 
And  the  gude  lord,  als,  of  Douglas, 
In  a  battle  when  that  they  saw 
The  earl,  forouten  dreid  or  awe, 
Assemble  with  his  company. 
On  all  that  folk,  sae  sturdily. 
For  till  help  them  they  held  their  way. 
And  their  battle  in  ende  array. 
They  assembled  sae  hardily. 
Beside  the  earl,  a  little  by. 
That  thdr  faes  felt  their  coming  weel. 
For,  with  wappins  stalwart  of  steel. 
They  dang  upon,  with  all  their  micht. 
Tlieir  faes  receirit  weel,  Ik  hicht,7 
With  swerds,  speais,  and  with  maoe. 
The  battle  there  sae  fellon<^  was. 
And  sae  richt  great  spilling  of  blude. 
That  on  the  ewth  the  sluices  stude.    *    * 

That  time  thir  three  battles  were 
All  fide  by  side,  fechting  weel  near. 


oftfasEBlJidiamqr.  ' 

wttft0«<  or  out  of  the  battle. 
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There  micht  men  hear  mony  a  dint, 

And  wappins  upon  armours  stint. 

And  see  tumble  knichts  and  steeds. 

And  mony  rich  and  royal  weeds 

Defoullit  foully  xmder  feet. 

Some  held  on  loft ;  some  tint  the  seat. 

A  lang  time  thus  fechting  they  were  ; 

That  men  nae  noise  micht  hear  there  ; 

Men  heard  noucht  but  eranes  and  dints. 

That  flew  fire,  as  men  uys  on  flints. 

They  foucht  ilk  ane  sae  eagerly, 

That  they  made  nae  noise  nor  cry. 

But  dang  on  other  at  their  micht. 

With  wappins  that  were  bumist  bricht.    •    • 

All  four  their  battles  with  that  were 

Fechting  in  a  front  halily. 

Almighty  God  I  how  douchtily 

Sir  Edward  the  Bruce  and  his  men 

Amang  their  faes  conteinit  them  than  t 

Fechtinff  in  sae  gude  covine,^ 

Sae  hard^,  worthy,  and  sae  fine. 

That  their  rawaid  frushit  was.    *    • 

Almighty  God  !  wha  then  micht  see 

That  Stewart  Walter,  and  his  rout. 

And  the  gude  Douglas,  that  was  sae  stout, 

Fechting  into  that  stalwart  stour ; 

He  sould  say  that  till  all  honour 

They  were  worthy.        •        ♦        ♦ 

There  micht  men  see  mony  a  steed 

Flying  astray,  that  lord  had  nane.    *     * 

There  micht  men  hear  eusenzies  cry : 

And  Scottismen  ciy  hardily, 

•  On  them  1  On  them  1  On  them !  They  fail  !* 

With  that  sae  hard  they  £an  assail. 

And  slew  all  that  they  micht  o'erta'. 

And  the  Scots  archers  alsua^ 

Shot  amang  them  sae  deliTcrly, 

Engriering  them  sae  freatumly. 

That  what  for  them,  that  with  them  faucht, 

That  sae  ^reat  routs  to  them  raucht. 

And  pressit  them  Aill  eagerly  ; 

And  what  for  arrows,  that  fellonly 

Mony  great  wounds  gan  them  ma*, 

And  slew  fast  off  their  horse  alsua, 

Tliat  they  yandist3  a  little  wee. 

•  «  •  • 

[The  appearaoos  of  a  mo(&  host,  composed  of  the  sermits  of 
the  Soottiah  oamp,  oompletet  the  panic  of  the  BngUah  umj ; 
the  Uug  flies,  and  Sir  Oiles  D'Axfeatlne  is  slsln.  Thenana- 
tlve  then  prooeods.] 

They  were,  to  spy  sooth,  sae  aghast. 
And  fled  sae  fast,  richt  effiayitly. 
That  of  them  a  full  great  paxtj 
Fled  to  the  water  of  Forth,  u^d  there 
The  maist  part  of  them  drown  it  were. 
And  Bannockbum,  betwixt  the  braei. 
Of  men,  of  horse,  sae  steekit^  was. 
That,  upon  drownit  horse  and  men. 
Men  micht  pass  diy  outH>wer  it  then. 
And  lads,  swains,  and  rangle,' 
When  they  saw  yanquishS  the  battle^ 
Ran  amang  them  ;  and  sae  ean  slay. 

As  folk  that  nae  defence  midit  ma . 

•  •  •  • 

On  ane  side,  they  their  faes  had. 
That  slew  them  down,  without  men^ : 
And  they  had,  on  the  tother  party, 
Bannockbum,  that  sae  cumbersome  wa% 
For  slike^  and  deepness  for  to  pass, 
Tliat  they  micht  nane  out-ower  it  ride ; 
Them  worthies,  maugre  theirs,  abide  ; 
Sae  that  some  slain,  some  drownit  were : 
Micht  nane  escape  that  oyer  came  there. 


'OompaDj. 

^  Shut  tip. 
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StSerf>«d,-OifIiube, 

Foul  iniitch.  what  is  that  Tor  thcaf 

The  deril  uid, '  Thli  qustiOit 

I  uk  In  our  collation — ■ 

Saj  where  iru  God,  wit  je  oueht, 

Bdore  that  heaven  and  crd  was  wroneht  f 

SC  Serf  Mid,  •  In  himnelf  steullSM 

Hifl  Godhead  hampered  never  wa«.* 

The  devil  then  ai^Lit,  *  What  cauH  he  had 

To  make  the  creatunw  that  ho  made  t' 

To  that  St  Serf  answered  (here, 

'  Of  creatuns  miide  he  wm  makir. 

A  maker  micht  he  oerer  be. 

But  fpf  creatunn  made  had  he.' 

The  devil  uikit  him, 'WhjOodof  nou<U 

His  werkia  all  full  gude  hsd  wroucht.' 

St  Serf  answered,  '  That  Ooddii  will 

Was  never  to  moke  hia  werkia  ill. 

And  as  envious  he  had  been  seen, 

Oif  nought  but  he  full  eudc  had  bsen.' 

St  Serf  th«  devil  askit  tlian, 

'  Where  Ood  made  Adam,  the  fint  man  V 

'  Id  Ebron  Adam  fomiit  vra*,' 

St  Serf  said.     And  tiJ  him  Sathanai, 

*  When  waa  he,  eft  that,  for  his  vice. 
He  was  put  out  of  Pamdise  t' 

St  Serf  said, '  Where  he  was  mad*.' 
The  devil  askit, '  How  lang  he  bada 
In  Paradise,  alter  hii  sin.' 

*  Seven  hours,'  Serf  said, '  bade  he  themn.* 
'  When  wu  F.ie  made  I'  nid  SatbHias. 
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All  oriTil^  went  hame  their  way ; 
At  tW  time  there  nae  mair  did  thej. 
The  king  to  London  then  was  had. 
That  there  a  lang  time  after  hade. 

After  syne,  with  mediatioun 
Of  measengers,  of  his  ranaoon 
Was  treated,  while  a  set  day 
Till  Berwick  him  ftgun  brought  thej. 
And  there  waa  trei^ed  sae,  that  he 
Should  of  prison  delivered  he, 
And  freelj  till  his  lands  found. 
To  paj  ane  hundred  thousand  pound 
Of  silTer,  intil  fourteen  year 
And  [while]  the  payment  [payit]  were, 
To  make  aae  lang  truce  took  they, 
And  affirmed  with  seal  and  fay. 
Great  hostage  there  leyed^  he, 
That  on  their  awn  dispense  should  he. 
Thczefore,  while  they  hostage  were. 
Expense  but  number  made  they  there. 
The  king  was  then  delirered  firee, 
And  held  his  way  till  his  countiie. 
With  him  of  English  brought  he  nane, 
Without  a  chamber-boy  aUne. 

The  whether,  upon  the  mom,  when  ha 
Should  wend  till  his  counsel  privy, 
The  folk,  as  they  were  wont  to  do, 
Pressed  right  rudely  in  thereto : 
But  he  right  suddenly  can  arraoe^ 
Oat  of  a  macer's  hand  a  mace. 
And  said  rudely,  *  How  do  we  now  f 
Stand  atill,  or  the  proudest  of  you 
Shall  on  the  head  have  with  this  mace  !' 
Then  there  was  nane  in  all  this  place, 
Bat  all  they  gave  him  room  in  hy  ; 
Dorst  nane  press  further  that  were  by ; 
His  council  door  might  open  stand. 
That  nane  durst  till  it  be  preesand. 

Radore^  in  prince  is  a  gude  thing ; 
Far,  but  radare,^  all  governing 
Skdl  all  time  but  despised  be : 
And  where  that  men  may  radure  see, 
They  shall  dread  to  trespass,  and  sae 
Peaceable  a  king  his  land  may  ma*. 
Thus  radure  dred  that  eart  him  be. 
Of  Ingland  but  a  pa^  brou^t  he. 
And  by  his  sturdy  'ginning 
He  gart  them  all  have  sic  dreading, 
That  there  was  nane,  durst  nigh  him  near, 
Bat  wha  by  name  tluit  called  were. 
He  led  with  radure  sae  his  land. 
In  all  time  that  he  was  regnand, 
That  nane  durst  well  withstand  his  will. 
All  winning  bowsome  to  be  him  till. 

Wyntonn  has  been  included  in  this  section  of 
literary  history,  because,  although  writing 
1400,  his  work  is  one  of  a  ckss,  all  the  rest  of 
vhidi  beioDg  to  the  preceding  period.  Some  other 
Seottkh  writers  who  were  probably  or  for  certain  of 
diefifteeath  century,  may,  for  similar  reasons,  be 
hefe  introduced.  Of  one  named  Hutcheon,  and  de* 
Bgned  *of  the  Awle  Ryair— that  is,  of  the  Hall 
Royal  or  Falace— it  is  omy  known  that  he  wrote  a 
Betrical  romance  entitled  the  Gat  of  Arthur,  An- 
other, called  CxsRK,  '  of  Tranent,'  was  the  author 
of  a  naaDce  entitled  The  Adventures  of  Sir  Gawam, 
of  which  two  cantos  have  been  preserved.  They  are 
WTXtlen  in  stanzas  of  thirteen  lines,  with  alternate 
xhymea,  and  much  alliteration ;  and  in  a  language 
so  very  obniete,  as  to  be  often  quite  unintelligible. 
Then  is,  however,  a  sort  of  wildness  in  the  narra- 
thre,  which  is  very  striking.*  The  Uowlate,  an  alle- 
gvical  satirical  poem,  by  a  poet  named  Holland^  of 

lUt        *Bssdied.         *  Rigour.        <  Without  rigour. 


whom  nothing  else  is  known,  may  be  classed  with 
the  Prick  of  (Snueience  and  Pierce  Plowman's  Vision^ 
English  compositions  of  the  immediately  preceding 
age.  Thus,  it  appears  as  if  literary  tastes  and  modes 
travelled  northward,  as  more  frivolous  fashions  do 
at  this  day,  and  were  always  predominant  in  Scot- 
land about  the  lime  when  they  were  declining  or 
becoming  extinct  in  England. 
'  The  last  of  the  romantic  or  minstrel  class  of  com- 
positions in  Scotland  was  The  Adventuree  of  Sir 
WiUiam  WaUace^  written  about  1460,  by  a  wander- 
ing poet  usually  called 

BUKD  HARRY. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known  but  that  he  was 
blind  from  his  infancy;  that  he  wrote  this  poem, 
and  made  a  Iwlng  by  reciting  it,  or  parts  of  it,  be- 
fore company.  It  is  said  by  himself  to  be  founded 
on  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Wallace,  written  in 
Latin  by  one  Blair,  chaplain  to  the  Scottish  hero, 
and  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  now  lost  The  chief 
materials,  however,  have  evidently  been  the  tradi- 
tionary stories  told  respecting  Wallace  in  the  niiti- 
strel*s  own  time,  which  was  a  century  and  a  half 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  hero.  In  this  resx^ect.  The 
WeJhce  resembles  The  Bruce ;  but  the  longer  time 
which  had  elapsed,  the  unlettered  character  of  th€ 
author,  and  the  comparative  humility  of  the  class 
from  whom  he  would  chiefly  derive  his  facts,  made 
it  inevitable  that  the  work  should  be  much  less  of  a 
historical  document  than  that  of  the  learned  arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen.  It  is,  in  reality,  such  an  ac- 
count of  Wallace  as  might  be  expected  of  Montrose 
or  Dundee  from  some  unlettered  but  ingenious  poet 
of  the  present  day,  who  should  consult  only  High- 
land tradition  fbr  his  authority.  It  abounds  in 
marvellous  stories  respecting  the  prowess  of  its  hero, 
and  in  one  or  two  pliices  grossly  outrages  real  his- 
tory; yet  its  value  has  on  this  account  been  per- 
haps understated.  Within  a  very  few  years  past, 
several  of  the  transactions  attributed  by  the  blind 
minstrel  to  Wallace,  and  heretofore  supposed  to  be 
fictitious — as,  for  example,  his  expedition  to  France 
— have  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  authentic 
evidence.  That  the  author  meant  only  to  state  real 
facts,  must  be  concluded  alike  from  the  simple  un- 
affectedness  of  the  narration,  and  from  the  rarity  of 
deliberate  imposture,  in  comparison  witli  credub'ty, 
as  a  fault  of  the  literary  men  of  the  period.  The 
poem  is  in  ten-syllable  lines,  the  epic  verse  of  a  later 
age,  and  it  is  not  deficient  in  poetical  effect  or  ele- 
vated sentiment  A  paraphrase  of  it  into  modem 
Scotch,  by  William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  volume  amongst  the  Scottish 
peasantry :  it  was  the  study  of  this  book  which  had 
so  great  an  efiect  in  kindling  the  genius  of  Robert 
Bums.* 

[Adventure  of  Wallace  while  FieJiing  in  Irvine  WaUn\] 

[Wallace,  near  the  commencement  of  his  career,  is  liring  in 
hiding  with  his  uncle.  Sir  Ranald  Wallace  of  Riccarton,  near 
Kilmarnock.  To  amuse  himself,  he  goes  to  fliih  in  the  rives 
Irvine,  when  the  following  adventure  takes  place : — } 

So  on  a  time  he  desired  to  play.f 
In  Aperil  the  three-and-twenty  day, 

*  See  his  Life  hy  Dr  Currie. 

t  A  few  couplets  in  the  original  spellfog  are  subjoined :-~ 

So  on  a  tym  he  de^yrit  to  play. 

In  Aperill  the  three-and-twenty  day. 

TUI  Erewyn  wattir  fyaohe  to  tak  he  went. 

Sic  fanta^ye  fell  in  his  entent 

To  leide  hto  net  a  ohMd  fuith  with  him  yeid ; 

But  he,  or  nowne,  was  in  a  fellowne  dreid. 

His  sward  be  left,  as  did  he  neuir  agsyae; 

It  dide  him  gad,  sappois  he  aoiteyt  payne. 
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Till  Irvine  water  fish  to  tak  he  went, 

Sic  fantasy  fell  in  his  intent. 

To  lead  his  net  a  child  furth  with  him  jede,! 

But  he,  01^  noon,  was  in  a  fellon  dread. 

His  swerd  he  left,  so  did  he  nerer  asain  ; 

It  did  him  gude,  suppose  he  sufiered  pain. 

Of  that  labour  as  than  he  was  not  slie, 

Happy  he  was,  took  fish  abundantly. 

Or  of  the  day  ten  hours  o*er  couth  pass. 

Ridfljid  there  came,  near  bjr  where  Wallace  was, 

The  Lord  Percy,  was  captain  than  of  Ayr  ; 

Frae  then'  he  turned,  and  couth  to  Glasgow  &re.S 

Part  of  the  court  had  Wallace'  labour  seen, 

Till  him  rade  fire,  clad  into  ganand  gxeen. 

And  said  soon,  *  &»t,  Martiirs  fish  we  wald  have !' 

W^laoe  meekly  again  answer  him  gare. 

*  It  were  reason,  methink,  ye  should  hitfe  part, 
Waith^  should  be  dealt,  in  all  place,  mh  free  heart.' 
He  bade  his  child, '  Gire  them  of  our  waithing.' 

The  Southron  said,  '  As  now  of  thy  dealing 

We  will  not  tak  ;  thou  wald  gire  us  o'er  small.' 

He  lighted  down  and  frae  the  child  took  alL 

Wallace  said  then, '  Gentlemen  gif  ye  be, 

Leave  us  some  part,  we  pray  for  charity. 

Ane  affed  knieht  serves  our  lady  to-day : 

Gude  friend,  leave  part,  and  tax  not  all  away.' 

'  Thou  shall  have  leave  to  fish,  and  tak  thee  mae^ 

All  this  forsooth  shall  in  our  flittine  gae. 

We  serve  a  lord  ;  this  fish  shall  till  him  gftog*' 

Wallace  answered,  said, '  Thou  art  in  the  wrang.' 

'  Wham  thous  thou,  Scot  ]  in  faith  thou  'serves  a  blaw.' 

Till  him  he  ran,  and  out  a  swerd  can  draw. 

William  was  wae  he  had  nae  wappins  there 

But  the  poutstaff,  the  whilk  in  hand  he  bare. 

Wallace  with  it  fast  on  the  cheek  him  took. 

With  sae  gude  will,  while  of  his  feet  he  shook. 

The  swerd  flew  frae  him  a  fur-breid  on  the  land. 

Wallace  was  glad,  and  hint  it  soon  in  hand ; 

And  with  the  swerd  awkward  he  him  gave 

Under  the  hat,  his  craig^  in  sunder  drave. 

By  that  the  lave^  light^  about  Wallace, 

He  had  no  help,  only  but  God's  grace. 

On  either  side  full  fast  on  him  they  dang. 

Great  peril  was  nf  they  had  lasted  lang. 

Upon  the  head  in  great  ire  he  strak  ane  ; 

The  shearand  swerd  glade  to  the  collar  bane. 

Ane  other  on  the  arm  he  hit  so  hardily. 

While  hand  and  swerd  baith  in  the  field  can  lie. 

The  tother  twa  fled  to  their  horse  again  ; 

He  stickit  him  was  last  upon  the  plain. 

Three  slew  he  there,  twa  fled  with  all  their  might 

After  their  lord  ;  but  he  was  out  of  sight, 

Takaud  the  mulr,  or  he  and  they  couth  twine. 

Till  him  they  rade  anon,  or  they  wald  blin,7 

And  ciyit,  *  Lord,  abide  ;  your  men  are  martyred  down 

Right  cruelly,  here  in  this  false  r^on. 

Five  of  our  court  here  at  the  water  bade,^ 

Fish  for  to  bring,  though  it  nae  profit  made. 

We  are  scaped,  out  in  field  slain  are  thx«e.' 

The  lord  speirit,^  '  How  mony  might  they  be  I ' 

*  We  saw  but  ane  that  has  disoomfist  us  all.' 

Then  leugh^^  he  loud,  and  said,  *  Foul  mot  you  fStU ! 
Sin'  ane  jou  all  has  put  to  confusion. 
Wha  meins  it  maist  the  devil  of  hell  him  drown  I 
This  day  for  me,  in  faith,  he  bees  not  sought.' 
When  Wallace  thus  this  worthy  wark  had  wrought, 
Their  hone  he  took,  and  gear  that  left  was  there. 
Gave  ower  that  craft,  he  yede  to  fish  nae  mair. 
Went  till  his  erne,  and  tald  him  of  this  deed. 
And  he  for  woe  well  near  worthit  to  weid,^! 

»W«it.  •»«. 

*  He  was  cm  his  way  firam  Ayr  to  Olasgow. 
«  BpoU  taken  to  apart  •  Neok.  «  Rest 

7  Rre  they  would  stop.  '  Tarried.  '  Inquiied. 

M  Laughed.  11  Neaily  wsnt  mad. 


And  said, '  Son,  thir  tidings  sits  me  sore, 

And,  be  it  known,  thou  may  tak  scaith  therefore.' 

'  Uncle,'  he  said, '  I  will  no  langer  bide, 

Thir  southland  horse  let  see  gif  I  can  ride.' 

Then  but  a  child,  him  service  for  to  mak. 

His  eme's  sons  he  wald  not  with  him  tak. 

This  gude  kni^t  said,  *  Dear  cousin,  pray  I  thee^ 

When  thou  wants  gude,  come  fetch  eneuch  frae  me.' 

Silyer  and  gold  he  gart  on  him  give, 

Wallace  inclines,  and  gudely  tcwk  his  leave. 

[Etoa^  of  WcMoMfnm  PsrA.]  « 

pnrsUaoe,  Letiayed  by  a  woman  ta  Perth,  eso^ws  .to  Bioho 
Parit,  in  the  neighbourhood,  killing  two  EngUshmeD  by  the 
way.  The  Eni^iah  garriion  of  the  town,  under  Sir  John  Butler, 
oommenoe  a  search  and  puitult  of  the  fugltlTO  hero,  by  meam 
of  a  bloodhound.  WaUaoe.  with  sixteen  men,  makes  his  wsj 
oat  of  the  park,  and  hastens  to  the  banks  of  the  Earn.] 

As  they  were  beet  arrayand  Butler's  route. 
Betwixt  parties  than  Wallace  ischet  out ; 
Sixteen  with  him  they  graithit  them  to  gae, 
Of  all  his  men  he  had  leavit  no  mae. 
The  Englishmen  has  missit  him,  in  hy^ 
The  hound  they  took,  and  followed  hastily. 
At  the  Gask  Wood  fUU  fain  he  wald  have  been  ; 
But  this  sloth-brach,  whilk  sicker  was  and  keen. 
On  Wallace  foot  followed  so  fellon  fast. 
While  in  their  sicht  they  'proachit  at  Uie  last. 
Their  horse  were  wicht,  had  sojourned  weel  and  lang ; 
To  the  next  wood,  twa  mile  they  had  to  gan^ 
Of  upwith  yird  f  they  yede  wiUi  all  their  nucht^ 
Gude  hope  they  had,  for  it  was  near  the  nicht. 
Fawdon  tirit,  and  said  he  micht  not  gang. 
Wallace  was  wae  to  leaye  him  in  that  thiang. 
He  bade  him  gae,  and  said  the  strength  was  near, 
But  he  tharefore  wald  not  faster  him  steir. 
Wallace,  in  ire,  on  the  craig  can  him  ta'. 
With  his  gude  swerd,  and  strak  the  head  him  frae. 
Dreidlees  to  ground  derfly  he  dushit  deid.       • 
Frae  him  he  lap,  and  left  him  in  that  stede. 
Some  deemis  it  to  ill ;  and  other  some  to  gude ; 
And  I  say  here,  into  thir  tennis  rude, 
Better  it  was  he  did,  as  thinkis  me ; 
First  to  the  hound  it  micht  great  stoppin  be ; 
Als',  Fawdon  was  halden  at  suspicion, 
For  he  was  of  bruckil  complexions^ 
Richt  staik  he  was,  and  had  but  little  cane. 
Thus  Wallace  wist :  had  he  been  left  alane, 
An  he  were  fiedse,  to  enemies  he  wald  gae ; 
Gif  he  were  true,  the  southron  wald  him  slay. 
Micht  he  do  oucht  but  tyne  him  as  it  was  I 
Frae  this  question  now  shortly  will  I  pass. 
Deem  as  ye  list,  ye  that  best  can  and  may, 
I  but  rehearse,  as  my  autotir  will  say. 

Stemis,  by  than,  began  for  till  appear. 
The  Englishmen  were  comand  wonder  near ; 
Five  hundred  hail  was  in  their  chivalry. 
To  the  next  strength  than  Wallace  couth  him  by. 
Stephen  of  Ireland,  unvritting  of  Wallace, 
And  gude  Kerly,  bade  still  near  hand  that  place, 
At  the  muir-side,  intill  a  scroggy  slaid. 
By  east  Dupplin,  where  they  this  tany  made. 

Fawdon  was  left  beside  them  on  the  land ; 
The  power  came,  and  suddenly  him  fiuid  ; 
For  their  sloth-hound  the  straight  gait  till  him  jede. 
Of  other  trade  she  took  as  than  no  need. 
The  sloth  stoppit,  at  Fawdon  still  ^he  stude. 
Nor  further  sne  wald,  frae  time  she  fand  the  blade. 
Englishmen  deemit,  for  als  they  could  not  tell. 
But  that  the  Soots  had  fouchtcn  amang  themselL 
Richt  wae  they  were  that  losit  was  their  scent. 
Wallace  twa  men  amang  the  host  in  went, 

'Hssttk         *  Asoanding  ground.         *  Brokiea  npolatlaa. 
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IKffiemMit  weel,  th&t  lio  man  soald  th«iii  ken, 
Ritbt  in  cfieir,  as  thej  were  Englishmen. 
Koij  bebeld  on  to  the  hauld  Heroun, 
fpon  Fftvrdon  as  he  was  lookand  down, 
A  fabcle  stnuk  upward  him  took  that  tide, 
Uttlcr  the  dieeks  the  groonden  swerd  gart  glide, 
Bf  the  gade  mail,  baith  halse  and  his  craig  bane 
In  sonder  itn^  ;  thus  endit  that  Chieftain. 
Te  groand  he  feU,  feil  folk  about  him  thrang, 
TresMn  !  ther  cried,  traitors  was  them  unang  t 
KcriT,  with  that,  fled  out  soon  at  a  side, 
His  nJlow  Stephen  than  thoucht  no  time  to  bide. 
The  fray  was  great,  and  fast  away  thej  yede, 
Lai^l  toward  Earn  ;  thus  scapit  thej  oif  drdd. 
Bauer  for  woe  of  weeping  micht  not  stint, 
Tktti  recklesslj  this  gade  knickt  they  tjnt. 
TkcT  deemit  idl  that  it  was  Wallace  men, 
Or  dse  himself,  though  they  could  not  him  ken. 
*  He  is  richt  near,  we  shall  him  have  but^  fail. 
This  feeble  wood  may  him  little  arail.' 
Fcfty  were  passed  again  to  Sanct-Jolu^toun, 
With  this  dead  corse,  to  buiying  made  it  boune. 
Parted  their  men,  syne  diverse  wayis  raid  ; 
A  creat  power  at  Dupplin  still  there  baid. 
Tiu  Baxeoch  the  Butler  passed  but  let ; 
At  sundry  fuirds,  the  gait  they  unbeset ; 
To  keep  the  wood  till  it  was  day  they  thoucht. 
As  Wialace  thus  in  the  thick  forest  soucht, 
Far  his  twa  men  in  mind  he  had  great  pain. 
Be  wist  not  wccl  if  they  were  ta*en  or  slain, 
Or  scapit  hul  by  onv  jeopardy  : 
Thretteen  were  left  him  ;  no  mae  had  he. 
In  the  Gaak  hall  their  lodging  have  they  ta'en  $ 
Fife  gat  ther  soon,  but  meat  than  had  they  nane. 
T«a  ffaeep  tncy  took  beside  them  aff  a  fauld. 
Ordained  to  sup  into  that  seemly  hauld, 
Grsithit  in  haste  some  food  for  them  to  dicht : 
So  heard  they  blaw  rude  homis  upon  heicht. 
Twa  sent  he  forth  to  look  what  it  micht  be  ; 
They  baid  richt  lang,  and  no  tidings  heard  he, 
But  boustoua  noise  so  brimly  blew  and  fast. 
So  other  twa  into  the  wood  furth  passed. 
Naoe  come  again,  but  boustously  can  blaw ; 
Into  great  ire  he  sent  them  furth  on  raw. 
When  that  alane  Wallace  was  leavit  there, 
The  awful  blast  aboundit  mickle  mair. 
Than  trowit  he  weel  they  had  his  lodging  seen  ; 
His  swerd  he  drew,  of  noble  metal  keen  ; 
^ne  forth  he  went  where  that  he  heard  the  horn. 
Without  the  door  Fawdon  was  him  befom. 
As  till  his  sicht,  his  awn  heid  in  his  hand : 
A  croH  he  made  when  he  saw  him  so  stand. 
At  Wallace  in  the  heid  he  swakit  thcre,3 
And  he  in  haste  soon  hynt*  it  by  the  hair, 
9jnB  out  at  him  again  he  couth  it  cast — 
Intill  his  heart  he  was  greatly  aghast. 
Richt  weel  he  trowit  that  was  nae  spreit  of  man, 
It  was  some  deril,  at  sic  malice  b^m. 
He  wist  no  weel  there  langer  for  to  bide ; 
Up  through  the  Hall  thus  wicht  Wallace  can  glide 
T31  a  close  stur,  the  buirdis  raye  in  twyne, 
Fifteen  foot  large  he  lap  out  of  that  inn. 
Up  the  water,  suddenly  he  couth  fitre, 
,    A^n  be  blent  what  'pearance  he  saw  there, 
He  thoucht  he  saw  Fawdoun,  that  ugly  sir. 
That  hail  hall  he  had  set  in  a  fire ; 
,    A  great  rafter  he  had  intill  his  hand. 
Wallace  as  than  no  langer  wald  he  stand. 
Of  his  gade  men  full  great  manrel  had  he. 
How  they  were  tint  through  his  fell  fanta^. 
T^aists  ridit  weel  all  this  was  sooth  indeed. 
Suppose  that  it  no  point  be  of  the  creed. 
Power  thej  had  wiw  Lucifer  that  fell. 
The  time  when  he  parted  frae  hearen  to  hell. 

'I«w.       'WllhoaL       'Threw        ^Gsng^t 


By  sic  mischief  gif  his  men  micht  be  lost, 
Drownit  or  slain  amang  the  English  host ; 
Or  what  it  was  in  likeness  of  Fawdoun, 
Whilk  broucht  his  men  to  sudden  confusion ; 
Or  gif  the  man  ended  in  evil  intent, 
Some  wicked  spreit  again  for  him  present, 
I  can  not  speak  of  sic  dirinity ; 
To  clerks  I  will  let  all  sic  matters  be. 

But  of  Wallace  furth  I  wiU  you  tell, 
When  he  was  went  of  that  peril  fell, 
Richt  glad  was  he  that  he  had  scapit  sae, 
But  for  his  men  great  muming  can  he  ma. 
Flayt  by  himsell  to  the  Maker  of  love, 
Why  he  suiferit  he  sould  sic  painis  proye. 
He  wist  not  weel  if  it  was  Goddis  will, 
Richt  or  wrang  his  fortune  to  fulfil. 
Had  he  pleast^l  Ood,  he  trowit  it  micht  not  be^ 
He  sould  him  thole  in  sic  perplexity.^ 
But  great  courage  in  his  mina  eyer  draye 
Of  Englishmen  thinkand  amends  to  have. 

As  he  was  thus  walkald  by  him  alane, 
Upon  Eam-side,  makand  a  piteous  mane, 
Sir  John  Butler,  to  watch  the  fuirdls  right, 
Out  frae  his  men  of  Wallace  had  a  sight. 
The  mist  was  went  to  the  mountains  affain  ; 
Till  him  he  rade,  where  that  he  made  his  mane. 
On  loud  he  speirt, '  What  art  you  walks  this  gait  f 
*  A  true  man,  sir,  though  my  Toyage  be  late ; 
Enands  I  pass  frae  Doune  unto  my  lord  ; 
Sir  John  Stewart,  the  richt  for  to  record. 
In  Doune  is  now,  new  comand  firae  the  king.' 
Than  Butler  said,  *  This  is  a  selcouth  thine. 
You  lee*d  all  out,  you  haye  been  with  Wallace, 
I  shall  you  knaw,  or  you  come  off  this  place.' 
Till  him  he  stert  the  courser  wonder  wicht. 
Drew  out  a  swerd,  so  made  him  for  to  licht. 
Aboon  the  knee  ffude  Wallace  has  him  ta'en 
Through  thie  and  brawn,  in  sunder  strak  the  bane, 
Derfly  to  deid  the  knicht  fell  on  the  land. 
Wallace  the  horse  soon  seizit  in  his  hand  ; 
Ane  backward  straik  syne  took  him,  in  that  steid, 
His  craig  in  twa  ;  thus  was  the  Butler  deid. 
Ane  Englishman  saw  their  chieftain  was  slain 
A  spear  in  rest  he  cast  with  all  his  main. 
On  Wallace  drare,  frae  the  horse  him  to  beir  ; 
Warly  he  wroucht,  as  worthy  man  in  weir  ; 
The  spear  he  wan,  withouten  mair  abaid. 
On  horse  he  lap,  and  through  a  great  rout  raid 
To  Dareoch  ;  he  knew  the  fords  full  weel ; 
Before  him  came  feil  ^  stufiit  in  fine  steel ; 
He  strak  the  first  but  baid  in  the  blasoun,^ 
While  horse  and  man  baith  flet  the  water  doim. 
Ane  other  syne  doun  frae  his  horse  he  bare, 
Stampit  to  ground,  and  drounit  withouten  mair. 
The  third  he  hit  in  his  harness  of  steel 
Through  out  the  cost,  the  spear  it  brak  some  deaL 
The  great  power  than  after  him  can  ride. 
He  saw  na  weel  nae  laneer  there  to  bide. 
His  bumist  brand  brayeiy  in  hand  he  bare  ; 
Wham  he  hit  richt  they  foUowit  him  nae  mair. 
To  stuff  the  chase  fell  frekis  foUowit  fast. 
But  Wallace  made  the  eayest  aye  aghast. 
The  muir  he  took,  and  through  their  power  yede. 

[The  Death  of  WaUace,^ 

On  Wednesday  the  false  Southron  furth  brochi 
To  martyr  him,  as  they  before  had  wrocht.* 
Of  men  m  arms  led  him  a  full  great  rout. 
With  a  bauld  sprite  guid  Wallace  blent  abont : 
A  priest  he  asked,  for  God  that  died  on  tree. 
King  Edward  then  commanded  his  cleig^. 
And  said, '  I  chan^  you,  upon  loss  of  life, 
Nane  be  sae  bauld  yon  tyrant  for  to  shriye. 

^  That  God  should  aUow  hhn  to  be  in  such  perplexity: 
'  Many.  ^  Without  sword.  «  ContilTBd. 
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He  has  raigned  long  in  confcrar  my  hig]m< 

A  blyth  bishop  soon,  present  in  that  place  ; 

Of  Canterbury  he  then  was  righteous  lord  ; 

Again*  the  king  he  made  this  richt  record. 

And  said, '  Myself  shall  hear  his  confession. 

If  I  hare  micht  in  oontrar  of  thy  crown. 

An  thou  through  force  will  stop  me  of  this  thing, 

I  TOW  to  God,  who  is  my  righteous  king. 

That  all  England  I  shall  her  interdite. 

And  make  it  known  thou  art  a  heretic. 

The  sacrament  of  kirk  I  shall  him  nve  : 

Syne  take  thy  choice,  to  starre  ^  or  let  him  lire. 

It  were  mair  weil,  in  worship  of  thy  crown. 

To  keep  sic  ane  in  life  in  thy  bandoun. 

Than  all  the  land  and  sood  that  thou  hast  reired. 

But  cowardice  thee  ay  ira  honour  dreired. 

Thou  has  thy  life  rougin  ^  in  wrangeous  deed  ; 

That  shall  l>e  seen  on  thee  or  on  thy  seed.' 

The  king  gart^  chaixe  they  should  the  bishop  ta, 

But  sad  lords  counsellit  to  let  him  ga. 

All  Englishmen  said  that  his  desire  was  richt. 

To  WaTla(%  then  he  rakit  in  their  sicht 

And  sadly  heard  his  confession  till  ane  end  : 

IlumblT  to  God  his  sprite  he  there  commend 

Lowly  him  served  with  hearty  devotion 

Upon  his  knees  and  said  ane  orison.        *        * 

A  psalter-book  Wallace  had  on  him  ever 

Fra  his  childheid — ^fra  it  wald  nocht  disserer ; 

Better  he  trowit  in  wyage  ^  for  to  speed. 

But  then  he  was  dispalyed  of  his  weed.'^ 

This  grace  he  asked  at  Lord  Clifford,  that  knicht, 

To  let  him  have  his  psalter-book  in  sicht. 

He  gart  a  priest  it  open  before  him  hald. 

While  they  till  him  had  done  all  that  they  wald. 

Stedfast  he  read  for  ought  they  did  him  there  ; 

Feil  6  Southrons  said  that  Wallace  felt  na  sair. 

Guid  devotion,  sae,  was  his  beginning, 

Conteined  therewith,  and  fair  was  his  ending. 

While  speech  and  sprite  at  anis  all  can  fare 

To  lasting  bliss,  we  trow,  for  evermair. 


"V^^^^^^^^^^^A^W^^^ 
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PROSE  WRITERS  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  general  history  of  literature,  poetry  takes 
preoedence  of  prose.  At  first,  when  the  memory 
was  the  chief  means  of  preserving  literature,  men 
seem  to  have  found  it  necessary  that  composition 
should  take  a  form  different  from  ordinary  discourse 
— a  form  involving  certain  measures,  breaks,  and 
pauses — not  only  as  appropriate  to  its  being  some- 
thing higher  and  finer  than  common  speech,  but  in 
order  that  it  might  be  tlie  more  easily  remembered. 
Hence,  while  we  cannot  trace  poetry  to  its  origin, 
M'e  know  that  the  first  prose  dates  firom  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  it  was  as- 
sumed, in  Greece,  as  the  form  of  certain  narratives 
differing  from  poetry  in  scarcely  any  other  respect 
In  England,  as  in  all  other  countries,  prose  was  a 
form  of  composition  scarcely  practised  for  several 
centuries,  during  which  poetry  was  comparatively 
much  cultivated  The  first  specimens  of  it,  en- 
titled to  any  oonaideration,  date  fh)m  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL 

8IB  JOHN  M ANDEmXE. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  is  usually  held  a»  the  first 
English  prose  writer.  He  was  bom  at  St  Albans  in 
the  year  1300,  and  receiyed  the  liberal  education 
requisite  for  ihe  profession  of  medicine.  During  the 

*  The  nnrrmiiji  oonaeqnenoe  of  an  interdict. 

*  Spent.  s  Censed. 

*  Expedition— hie  jooiney  to  the  other  world. 
'Clothee.  •Umoj, 


thirty-four  yean  previouB  to  1356,  he  trayelled  in 
eastern  countries,  and  on  hia  return  to  England,  wrote 
an  account  of  all  he  had  seen,  mixed  up  with  innu- 
merable fables,  deriyed  from  preceding  historians 
and  romancers,  as  well  as  from  hearsay.  His  book 
was  originally  written  in  Latin,  then  translated  into 
French,  and  finally  into  English,  '  that  every  man 
of  my  nadoun  may  undirstonde  it'  It  is  of  little 
use  as  a  description  of  foreign  dimes,  but  valuable 
as  a  monument  of  the  language,  and  of  the  imper- 
fect learning  and  reason,  and  homely  ideas,  of  the 
age  which  produced  it  The  name  of  the  author  has 
become  identified  with  our  idea  of  a  mendadous 
babbler ;  but  this  is  in  a  great  measure  an  injustice. 
Mandeville,  with  the  credulity  of  the  age,  embodied 
in  his  work  every  wild  grandam  tale  and  monkish 
fiction  which  came  in  his  way;  but  it  has  been 
found,  that  where  he  quotes  preceding  authors,  or 
writes  from  his  own  observation,  he  makes  no  effort 
at  either  embellishment  or  exaggeration.  Hence  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  in  one  page  giving  a 
sensible  account  of  something  which  he  saw,  and  in 
the  next  repeating  with  equ^  seriousness  the  story 
of  GrOg  and  Magog,  the  tale  of  men  with  tails,  or  the 
account  of  the  Madagascar  bird  which  could  carry 
elephants  through  the  air.  He  gives,  upon  the 
whole,  a  pleasing  and  interesting  account  of  the 
Mohamedan  nations  amongst  whom  he  sojourned. 
Considering  the  exasperation  which  was  likdy'  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  recent  crusades,  those 
nations  appear  to  have  treated  the  Christian  tra- 
veller with  surprising  liberality  and  kindness.  He 
is  himsdf  of  a  much  more  liberal  spirit  than  manv 
pious  persons  of  more  recent  times,  and  dwells  with 

Eleasure  upon  the  numerous  Christian  sects  who 
ved  peaceably  under  the  Saracen  dominion.  *  And 
ye  shall  understand,*  says  he,  *  that  of  all  these 
countries,  and  of  all  these  isles,  and  of  all  these 
diverse  folk,  that  I  have  spoken  of  before,  and  of 
diverse  laws  and  of  diverse  beliefs  that  they  han 
[have]  ;  yet  there  is  none  of  them  all  but  that  they 
han  some  reason  within  them  and  understanding, 
but  gif  it  be  the  fewer ;  and  that  they  han  certain 
artides  of  our  faith  and  some  good  points  of  our 
belief;  and  that  they  belleven  in  God,  that  formed  ail 
things  and  made  the  world,  and  depen  him  God  of 
Nature.  •  *  But  yet  they  can  not  speken  per- 
feytly  (for  there  is  no  man  to  techen  them);  but 
only  that  they  can  devise  by  their  natural  wit' 
Further,  in  reference  to  the  superior  moral  conduct 
of  the  Mohamedan  nations,  he  relates  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  which  may  be  here 
given,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  his  language,  but 
with  the  view  of  turning  this  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth century  to  some  account  in  instructing  the 
nineteenth : — 

[A  Mohamtdan*8  Ledvare  on  ChrisHcm  VieetJ] 

[Orifffnal  Spelling. — And  therfore  I  shalle  telle  yon  what  the 
Soudan  tolde  me  upon  a  day,  in  hie  chambre.  He  leet  voydon 
out  of  his  chambre  aile  maner  of  men,  lordes  end  othere ;  for 
he  wdde  spake  with  me  in  conseille.  And  there  he  asked  me, 
how  the  Cristene  men  governed  hem  in  oure  oootree.  And  I 
•eyde  him,  righte  wel,  tbonked  be  God.  And  heeeyde,  treulycha 
nay :  for  ye  Cristene  men  ne  reothen  righte  noghte  how  nn- 
trewly  to  serve  God.    Ye  soholde  geven  eneample,  Aa] 

And  therefore  I  shall  tell  you  what  the  Soudan  told 
me  upon  a  day,  in  his  chamber.  He  let  voiden  out  of 
his  chamber  all  manner  of  men,  lords,  and  other ; 
for  he  would  speak  with  me  in  counsel.  And  there  he 
asked  me  how  the  Christian  men  governed  'em  in  our 
countnr.  And  I  said  [to]  him,  *  Right  well,  thonkcd 
be  God.'  And  he  said  [to]  me,  '  Truly  nay,  for  ye 
Christian  men  ne  reckon  right  not  how  untruly  to 
serve  God.    Ye  should  given  ensample  to  the  lewed 
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pcopiie  for  to  do  well,  and  je  given  'em  ensample  to 
4gD  evil.     For  the  commons,  upon  festiral  days,  when 
tbej  ahoalden  go  to  church  to  serre  God,  then  gon 
thcj  to  tarenis,  and  ben  there  in  gluttony  all  the  day 
aad  all  night,  and  eaten  and  drinken,  as  beasts  that 
hatv  no  reason,  and  wit  not  when  they  have  enow. 
And  tkerewitbal  they  ben  so  proud,  that  they  knowen 
not  how  to  ben  clothed  ;  now  long,  now  short,  now 
ttait,  now  laige,  now  sworded,  now  daggered,  and  in 
all  Buumer  guises^    They  shoulden  ben  simple,  meek, 
aad  true,  and  full  of  alms-deed,  as  Jesu  was,  in  whom 
thcT  trow ;  but  they  ben  all  ihe  contrary,  and  ever 
inclined  to  the  evil,  and  to  don  c^Hl.    And  they  ben 
■0  ooTetooa,  thai  for  a  little  silver  they  sellen  'eir 
danghten,  'eir  sisters,  and  'eir  own  wiyes,  to  putten 
'cm  to  lechery.    And  one  withdraweth  the  wife  of  an- 
ether  ;  and  none  of  'em  holdeth  faith  to  another,  but 
ikttj  dcfoulen  'eir  law,  that  Jesu  Christ  betook  'em 
kb^  for  'eir  salration.     And  thus-  for  'eir  sins,  ban 
(have]  they  lost  all  this  lond  that  we  holden.    For  'eir 
ua  here,  Lath  Crod  taken  'em  in  our  honds,  not  only 
hy  strength   of  ourself,  but  for  'eir  sins.     For  we 
knowen  well  in  very  sooth,  that  when  ye  sorre  God, 
Ged  will  help  you  ;  and  when  he  is  with  you,  no  man 
■ay  be  against  you.    Ajid  that  know  we  well  by  our 
ftofAMbam^  that  Christian  men  shall  winnen  this  lond 
agMB  out  of  our  honds,  when  they  serven  God  more 
devoutly.      But  as  long  aa  they  ben  of  foul  and  un- 
dean  liTing  (as  they  ben  now),  we  have  no  dread  of 
'on  in  no  kind  ;  for  here  God  will  not  helpen  'em  in 
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And  then  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  the  state  of 
ChristiaB  men.  And  he  answered  me,  that  he  knew 
all  the  state  of  the  commons  also  by  his  messengers, 
tkat  he  sent  to  all  londs,  in  manner  as  they  were  mer- 
of  precious  stones,  of  cloths  of  gold,  and  of 
thingsi,  for  to  knowen  the  manner  of  every 
itry  amonga  Christian  men.  And  then  he  let 
depe^  in  all  the  lords  that  he  made  roiden  first  out  of 
his  chamber  ;  and  there  he  showed  me  four  that  were 
great  lorda  in  the  country,  that  tolden  me  of  my 
eooaiiy,  and  of  many  other  Christian  countries,  a»  well 
as  if  they  had  been  of  the  same  country  ;  and  they  8pak 
Freadi  right  well,  and  the  Soudan  also,  whereof  I  had 

Siat  marrel.  Alas,  that  it  is  great  slander  to  our 
th  and  to  our  laws,  when  folk  that  ben  withouton 
lav  shall  reproren  us,  and  undememen^  us  of  our  sins. 
And  they  that  shoulden  ben  converted  to  Christ  and 
to  the  law  of  Jesu,  by  our  good  example  and  by  our 
aeeeptable  life  to  God,  ben  through  our  wickedness 
a&d  eril  living,  &r  fro  us  ;  and  strangers  fro  the  holy 
aad  veiy^  belief  shall  thus  appellen  us  and  holden  us 
fcr  wicked  levirs  and  curstd.  And  truly  they  say 
BDOth.  For  the  Saracens  ben  good  and  faithful.  For 
they  keepen  entirely  the  commandment  of  the  holy 
book  Alcoran,  that  God  sent  'em  by  his  messa^er 
Mahomet ;  to  the  which,  as  they  sayen,  St  Gabriel, 
the  angel,  oflentime  told  the  will  of  God. 

[TU  DeeiTa  Head  \%  the  Valley  Perilow,] 

Beside  that  isle  of  Mistorak,  upon  the  left  side, 
19^  to  the  river  Phison,  is  a  marvellous  thing. 
There  is  a  vale  between  the  mountains,  that  dureth 
ii^  a  four  mile.  And  some  clepen^  it  the  Vale  En- 
dksnted,  some  clepen  it  the  Vale  of  Dcrils,  and  some 
dcpen  it  the  Vale  Perilous  ;  in  that  vale  hcaren^  men 
sftcntime  great  tempests  and  thunders,  and  great 
Bonnurs  and  noises,  all  day  and  nights  ;  and  jg^eat 
fioise  as  it  were  sound  of  tabors  and  of  nakeres^and 
tnuDps,  ns  though  it  were  of  a  great  feast.  This  vale 
is  all  fiill  of  devils,  and  hath  been  always.  And  men 
Kj  there^  that  it  is  one  of  the  entries  of  hell.    In  that 
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vale  is  plenty  of  gold  and  silver  ;  wherefore  many 
misbelieving  men,  and  manv  Christian  men  also,  gon^ 
in  often  time,  for  to  have  ot  the  treasure  that  there  is, 
but  few  comen  again  ;  and  namely,  of  the  misbelieving 
men,  ne  of  the  Christian  men  nouther  ;3  for  they  ben 
anon  strangled  of  devils.    And  in  mid  place  of  that 
vale,  under  a  rock,  is  an  head  of  the  visage  of  a  devil 
bodily,  full  horrible  and  dreadful  to  see ;  and  it 
showcth  not  but  the  head,  to  the  shoulders.    But  there 
is  no  man  in  the  world  so  hardy.  Christian  man  ne 
other,  but  that  he  would  ben  adrad*"^  for  to  behold  it ; 
and  that  it  would  seemeii  him  to  die  for  dread  ;  so  is 
it  hideous  for  to  behold.     For  he  beholdeth  every 
man  so  sharply  with  dreadful  eyen^  that  ben  evermora 
moving  and    sparkling  as  fire,  and  changeth   an<i 
steereth  so  often  in  diva's  manner,  with  so  horrible 
countenance,  that  no  man  dare  not  nighen^  towards 
him.    And  fro<^  him  cometh  smoke  and  stink,  and 
fire,  and  so  much  abomination,  that  unethe^  no  man 
may  there  endure.    But  the  good  Christian  men,  that 
ben  stable  in  the  faith,  entren  well  withouten  peril': 
for  they  will  first  shriven  'em,^  and  marken  hem  with 
the  token  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  so  that  the  fiends  ne  ban 
no^  power  over  'em.     But  albeit  that  they  ben  with- 
outen  peril,  zit  natheles^O  ne  ben  they  not  withouten 
dread,  when  that  they  seen  the  devils  visibly  and  bodily 
all  about  'em,  that  maken  full  many  divers  assauts^l 
and  menaces  in  air  and  in  earth,  and  agasten'^  'em 
with  strokes  of  thunder-blasts  and  of  tempests.    And 
the  most  dread  is,  that  God  will  taken  veuKcance  then, 
of  that  men  ban  misdone  again'^  his  wi&.    And  ye 
should  understand,  that  when  my  fellows  and  I  weren 
in  that  vale,  we  weren  in  great  thought  whether  that 
we  dursten  putten  our  bodies  in  aventure,  to  gon  in  or 
non,  in  the  protection  of  God.    And  some  of  our  fel- 
lows accordcden^^  to  enter,  and  some  noght.^   So  there 
were  with  us  two  worthy  men,  friars  minors  that  were 
of  Lombardy,  that  said,  that  if  any  man  would  enter, 
they  would  go  in  with  us.     And  when  they  had  said 
so,  upon  the  gracious  trust  of  God  and  of  'em,*^  we  let 
sing  mass  ;  and  made  eveiy  man  to  be  shriven  and 
houseld  ;'/  and  then  we  entered  fourteen  persons  ;  but 
at  our  going  out,  we  were  but  nine.  And  so  we  wisten^ 
never,  whether  that  our  fellows  were  lost,  or  ellea^' 
turned  again  for  dread  ;  but  we  ne  saw  them  never 
alter  ;  and  tho^  were  two  men  of  Greece  and  three  of 
Spain  ;  and  our  other  fellows  that  would  not  go  in  with 
us,  they  went  by  another  coast  to  ben  before  us,  and 
so  they  were.    And  thus  we  passed  that  perilous  vale, 
and  found  therein  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stonea, 
and  rich  jewels  great  plenty,  both  here  and  there,  as 
us  seemed  ;  but  whether  that  it  was,  as  us  seemed,  I 
wot  nere  ;^i  for  I  touched  none,  because  that  the  devils 
be  so  subtle  to  make  a  thing  to  seem  otherwise  than 
it  is,  for  to  deceive  mankind  ;  and  therefore  I  touched 
none  ;  and  also  because  that  I  would  not  be  put  out 
of  my  devotion  :  for  I  was  more  devout  than  ever  I 
was  before  or  after,  and  all  for  the  dread  of  fiends, 
that  I  saw  in  divers  figures ;  and  also  for  the  great 
multitude  of  dead  bodies  that  I  saw  there  lying  by 
the  way,  by  all  the  vale,  as  though  there  had  been  a 
battle  between  two  kings,  and  the  mightiest  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  greater  part  had  been  discom- 
fitted  and  slain.   And  I  trow^  that  unethe  should  any 
countiy  have  so  much  people  within  him,  as  lay  slain 
in  that  vale,  as  us  thousht ;  the  which  was  an  hideous 
sight  to  seen.^    And  I  marvelled  much,  that  there 
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were  bo  manj,  and  the  bodies  all  whole  wi  thou  ten 
rotting.  But  I  trow  that  fiends  made  them  seem  to 
be  80  whole,  wi  thou  ten  rotting.  But  that  might  not 
be  to  my  avys,*  that  so  many  should  have  entered 
so  newly,  ne  so  many  newlv  slain,  without  stinking 
and  rotting.  And  many  olT  them  were  in  habit  of 
ChriJitian  men  ;  but  I  trowe  well,  that  it  were  of  such 
that  went  in  for  covetyse^  of  the  treasure  that  was 
there,  and  had  overmuch  feebleness  in  faith  ;  so  that 
their  hearts  ne  mi^ht  not  endure  in  the  belief  for 
dread.  And  therefore  were  we  the  more  derout  a 
ffreat  deal ;  and  yet  we  were  cast  down,  and  beaten 
down  many  times  to  the  hard  earth,  by  winds  and 
thunders,  and  tempests ;  but  cvemicre,  Ood,  of  his 
grace,  helped  us.  And  so  we  passed  that  perilous  rale, 
without  peril,  and  without  incumbrance.  Thanked  be 
Almighty  Ood. 

OEOFFRET  CHAUCER. 

Chaucer,  though  eminent  chiefly  ns  a  poet,  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  also  as  a  prose  writer. 
His  longest  unversifled  production  is  an  allegorical 
and  meditative  work  called  The  Testament  of  Love, 
written  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  cha- 
racter against  certain  imputations  which  had  been 
cast  upon  it  Two  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  are  in 
prose ;  and  from  the  first,  entitled  the  Tale  of  Melt- 
oeuSf  is  extracted  the  following  passage,  not  less  re« 
markable  for  the  great  amount  of  ancient  wisdom 
which  it  contains,  than  for  the  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  diction : — 

[On  Riches.] 

When  Prudence  had  heard  her  husband  avaunt  him- 
self of  his  riches  and  of  his  money,  dispreising  the  power 
of  his  adversaries,  she  spake  and  said  in  this  wise  : 
Certes,  dear  sir,  I  grant  you  that  ye  ben  rich  and 
mighty,  and  that  riches  ben  good  to  'em  that  ban  well 
ygetten  'em,  and  that  well  can  usen  'em  ;  for,  right 
as  the  body  of  a  man  may  not  liven  withouten  soul, 
no  more  may  it  liven  withouten  temporal  goods,  and 
by  riches  may  a  man  get  him  great  friends ;  and 
therefore  saith  Pamphilus,  If  a  neatherd's  dai^hter 
be  rich,  she  may  chese  of  a  thousand  men  which  she  wol 
take  to  her  husband  ;  for  of  a  thousand  men  one  wol 
not  forsaken  her  ne  refusen  her.  And  this  Pamphilus 
saith  also.  If  thou  be  right  happy,  that  is  to  sayn,  if 
thou  be  right  rich,  thou  shalt  find  a  great  number  of 
fellows  and  friends  ;  and  if  thy  fortune  change,  that 
thou  wax  poor,  farewell  friendship  and  fellowship,  for 
thou  shalt  be  all  alone  withouten  any  company,  but 
iP  it  be  the  company  of  poor  folk.  And  yet  saith 
this  Pamphilus,  moreover,  that  they  that  ben  bond 
and  thrall  of  liniage  shuln  be  made  worthy  and  noble 
by  riches.  And  right  so  as  by  riches  there  comen 
many  goods,  right  so  by  poverty  come  there  many 
harms  and  evils  ;  and  therefore  clepeth  Cassiodore, 
poverty  the  mother  of  ruin,  that  is  to  sayn,  the  mother 
of  overthrowing  or  falling  down  ;  and  therefore  saith 
Piers  Alfonse,  One  of  the  greatest  adversities  of  the 
world  is  when  a  free  man  by  kind,  or  of  birth,  is  con- 
strained by  poverty  to  eaten  the  alms  of  his  enemy. 
And  the  same  saith  Innocent  in  one  of  his  books  ;  he 
■aith  that  sorrowful  and  mitdiappv  is  the  condition  of 
a  poor  beggar,  for  if  he  ax  not  his  meat  he  dieth  of 
hunger,  and  if  he  ax  he  dieth  for  shame  ;  and  legates 
necessity  constraineth  him  to  ax  ;  and  therefore  saith 
Solomon,  That  better  it  is  to  die  than  for  to  have  such 
poverty  ;  and,  as  the  same  Solomon  saith.  Better  it  is 
to  die  of  bitter  death,  than  for  to  liven  in  such  wise.  By 
these  reasons  that  I  have  said  unto  you,  and  by  many 
other  reasons  that  I  could  say,  I  grant  you  that  riches 
ben  good  to  'em  that  well  geten  'em,  and  to  him  that 
well  usen  tho'  riches  ;  and  therefore  wol  I  show  you 

1  Advloe,  UDdentandlng.         *  CovetounesB.         *  Except 


how  ye  shulen  behave  you  in  gathering  of  your 
riches,  and  in  what  manner  ye  shulen  usen  'em. 

First,  ye  shulen  geten  'era  withouten  great  desire,  by 
good  leisure,  sokingly,  and  not  over  hastily,  for  a  man 
that  is  too  desiring  to  ^t  riches  abandoneth  him  first 
to  theft  and  to  all  other  evils  ;  and  therefore  saith 
Solomon,  He  that  hasteth  him  too  busily  to  wax  rich, 
he  shall  be  non  innocent :  he  saith  also,  that  the 
riches  that  hastily  cometh  to  a  man,  soon  and  lightly 
goeth  and  passeth  from  a  man,  but  that  riches  that 
cometh  little  and  little,  waxeth  alway  and  multiplieth. 
And,  sir,  ye  shulen  get  riches  by  your  wit  and  by  your 
travail,  unto  your  profit,  and  that  withouten  wrong  or 
harm  doing  to  any  other  person  ;  for  the  law  saith, 
There  maketh  no  man  himself  rich,  if  he  do  harm  to 
another  wight ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Nature  defendeth 
and  forbiddeth  by  right,  that  no  man  make  himself 
rich  unto  the  hann  of  another  person.  And  Tullius 
saith.  That  no  sorrow,  ne  no  dread  of  death,  ne  no- 
thing that  may  fall  unto  a  man,  is  so  muckle  agains 
nature  as  a  man  to  increase  his  own  profit  to  harm  of 
anothw  man.  And  though  the  great  men  and  the 
mighty  men  geten  riches  more  lightly  than  thou,  yet 
shalt  thou  not  ben  idle  ne  slow  to  do  thy  profit,  for 
thou  shalt  in  all  wise  flee  idleness  ;  for  Solomon  saith. 
That  idleness  teacheth  a  man  to  do  many  evila  ;  and 
the  same  Solomon  saith.  That  he  that  travaileth  and 
busieth  himself  to  tillen  his  lond,  shall  eat  bread,  but 
he  that  is  idle,  and  casteth  him  to  no  business  ne  oc- 
cupation, shall  fall  into  poverty,  and  die  for  hunger. 
And  he  that  is  idle  and  slow  can  never  find  ooven- 
able  time  for  to  do  his  profit ;  for  there  is  a  versifier 
saith,  that  the  idle  man  excuseth  him  in  winter  be- 
cause of  the  great  cold,  and  in  summer  then  by  en- 
cheson  of  the  heat.  For  these  causes,  saith  Caton, 
waketh  and  inclineth  you  not  over  muckle  to  sleep, 
for  over  muckle  rest  nourisheth  and  causeth  many 
vices ;  and  therefore  saith  St  Jerome,  Doeth  some 
good  deeds,  that  the  devil,  which  is  our  enemy,  ne 
find  you  not  unoccupied,  for  the  devil  he  taketh  not 
lightly  unto  his  werking  such  as  he  findeth  occupied 
in  good  works. 

Then  thus  in  getting  riches  ye  musten  flee  idleness  ; 
and  afterward  ye  shulen  usen  the  riches  which  ye  ban 
geten  by  your  wit  and  by  your  travail,  in  such  man- 
ner, than  men  hold  you  not  too  scarce,  ne  too  sparing, 
ne  fool-large,  that  is  to  say,  over  large  a  spender  ;  for 
right  as  men  blamen  an  avaritious  man  because  of  his 
scarcity  and  chinchery,  in  the  same  wise  he  is  to  blame 
that  spendeth  over  largely  ;  and  therefore  saith  Caton, 
use  (he  saith)  the  riches  that  thou  hast  ygctcn  in  such 
manner,  that  men  have  no  matter  ne  cause  to  call 
thee  nother  wretch  ne  chinch,  for  it  is  a  great  shame 
to  a  man  to  have  a  poor  heart  and  a  rich  purse  :  he 
saith  also.  The  goods  that  thou  hast  ygeten,  use  'em 
by  measure,  that  is  to  sayen,  spend  measureably,  for 
they  that  solily  wasten  and  despenden  the  goods  that 
they  han,  when  they  ban  no  more  proper  of  'eir  own, 
that  they  shapen  'em  to  take  the  goods  of  another 
man.  I  say,  then,  that  ye  shulen  flee  avarice,  using 
your  riches  in  such  manner,  that  men  sayen  not  that 
your  riches  ben  yburied,  but  that  ye  have  'em  in  your 
might  and  in  your  wield^g  ;  for  a  wise  man  reproveth 
the  avaritious  man,  and  saith  thus  in  two  verse. 
Whereto  and  why  burieth  a  man  his  goods  by  his 
great  avarice,  and  knoweth  well  that  needs  must  he 
die,  for  death  is  the  end  of  evexy  man  as  in  this  pre- 
sent life !  And  for  what  cause  or  encheson  ioineth 
he  him,  or  knitteth  he  him  so  fast  unto  his  goods,  that 
all  his  wits  mowen  not  disseveren  him  or  departea 
him  fro  his  goods,  and  knoweth  well,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  when  he  is  dead  he  shall  nothing  bear  with  him 
out  of  this  world !  and  therefore  saith  St  Augustine, 
that  the  avaritious  man  is  likened  unto  hell,  toAt  the 
more  it  swalloweth  the  more  desire  it  hath  to  swallow 
and  devour.    And  as  well  as  ye  wold  eschew  to  bo 
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aUri  m  arftritiDua  nun  or  an  chinch,  as  well  should 
ji  hop  jon  and  goTern  Tou  in  aui^h  wise,  that  men 
all  JDQ  not  fool-large  ;  (.hcrefure,  saith  Tulliun,  The 
foait  of  thine  house  He  should  not  Iku  hid  nc  kept 
^  dos^  bat  that  thej  might  ben  opened  bj  pit^  and 
Atbonnaiic^,  that  is  to  sajen,  to  girc  'cm  part  that 
!■■  great  need  ;  ne  tbej  goods  ahoulden  not  ben  id 
(fCB  to  he  enij  man's  goods. 

Aflervajd,  in  getting  of  your  riches,  and  in  using 

<f  'em,  jt  dialen  alwaj  have  tbree  thingn  in  jour 

h(wt,that  ia  to  say,  our  Loid  (iod.  i.'on  science,  and 

pod  name.      Pint  ;e  shulen  have  Ood  in  jour  heart, 

aad  for  no  richn  ye  ihulen  do  nothing  which  maj  in 

anj  manner  displease  God  that  ia  juur  creator  and 

nker  ;  for,  aiter  the  woid  of  Solomon,  it  is  better  to 

ban  a  little  good,  with  loie  of  God,  than  to  haTS 

■mill  lood  and  lese  the  lore  of  his  Cord  Ood  ;  and 

tfe  prof&et  saitb,  that  better  it  is  to  ben  a  good  man 

Md  hare  little  good  and  tieaaure,  than  to  be  holden 

a  ibnr  and  have  great  riches.    And  jet  I  saj  fui- 

Ihtnacw,  that  je  shulden  alwajs  do  jour  busiueU  to 

get  jonr  riclua,  so  that  jd  get  ^em  with  a  good  con- 

toatte.    And  the  apo«tle  saitb,  that  there  uis  thing 

m  t^  inirid,  of  which  we  shulden  have  so  great  joj, 

m  ^m  our  conscience  beareth  us  good  witness  ;  and 

(U  woe  man  nith,  Tho  substance  of  a  man  is  full 

gMd  when  ud  ia  not  in  a  man's  conscience.     Atter- 

nid,  in  getting  of  jour  riches  and  in  using  of  'em, 

yv  must  utTe  great  busincse  and  great  dil  igcnce  tbat 

WOT  good  name  be  nlwaj  kept  and  conserred  ;  for 

SdaoKB  Mith,  that  better  it  is  and  more  it  araileth 

I  K  luB  to  hare  a  good  name  than  for  to  have  great 

riAa  ;  and  tberefore  he  saith  in  another  place,  Do 

gnat  diligence  (saith  he]  in  keeping  of  (hj  friends 

■■d  al  thj  good  name,  for  it  shall  longer  abide  with 

I ,    (hte  than  an j  treasure,  be  it  never  so  precious  ;  and 

l'    rettainlT  he  should  not  bo  called  a  gentleman  that, 

I '   after  God  and  good  conscieDce  all  thingn  left,  ne  doth 

his  diligence  and  business  to  keepen  his  good  name  ; 

■Dd  Cassiodore  skith,  that  it  is  a  sign  of  a  gentle 

I   heart,  vboi  a  man  lorelh  and  desjreth  to  have  a  sood 

:    MBK.    *     ■     Andbcthat  tnistethhimsomucklein 

,   his  pwd  conscience,  that  he  despiscth  or  sctteth  at 

■■■^1  hi*  good  name  or  loa,  and  recketb  not  tboujifa 

'   he  kept  not  hi*  good  name,  nis  but  a  cruel  churl. 


r  WiCBLiFTE  [1324-1384]  was  a  Icsmed 
*tic  and  proft-sBor  of  tlioology  in  B:Uiol  Col- 
k«e.  Oifonl,  where,  soon  after  tlie  year  1372.  he 
began  to  challenge  certain  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Romish  church,  which  for  ages  bad  held  un- 
iwstioned  sway  in  Kngland.  Tlie  mental  capscitj 
indTigmir  requisite  for  tliis  purpose,  must  have  been 
of  a  very  uncommon  kind  {  and  WicklifTe  will  ever, 
■ecordiiigly,  be  considered  us  one  of  the  greatest 
»iiw«  ID  DOT  hiatory.  In  contending  against  the 
Bnnidi  doctrines  and  the  papal  power,  and  in  de- 
feadiDg  himself  against  the  vengeance  of  the  eccle- 
■Htiaal  courts,  be  produced  many  contruTersial 
■nki,  iDme  of  which  were  in  English.  But  his 
ptaJbat  work,  and  that  which  was  qucJifled  to  be 
,  MM  dlbctDHl  in  reforming  the  faith  of  his  couutry- 
■cn,  was  a  tranilation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
BCDta,  which  he  executed  in  his  latter  yeara,  with 
tt(  isaistanrr  of  a  few  &ienda,  and  which,  though 
tdmo  from  the  Latin  mediam,  instead  of  the  origi- 
m1  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  though  performed  in  a 
.  timid  spirit  .with  regard  to  idioms,  is  a  valuable 
'  idic  of  the  age,  both  Id  a  literary  and  tfaeological 
,|  view.*    Wickliffewa*  leTeial  times  cited  for  heresy. 


the  friendsliip  of  the  I>uke  of  Lancaster  (the  friend 
of  Chancer,  and  probably  also  of  Gowcr),  he  escaped 
every  danger,  and  at  last  died  in  a  quiet  country 
lectorj,  Uiough  not  before  he  had  btsn  compell^ 


Chair  of  WlcklUTs. 


li  10  Ims  rnu  lbs  Ualvmltr 

■    •  isciiiiielo 

lUnBIUs 

ulUie 

Saioi  and  BnfUsli  venkiH  at  Has  aorfpturss  prsTkns  ut  tike    ' 
■  oaitorj,"   prtdud  by  Hr  Babcr  to 
IxvUL)    FottlBasoflt 
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'  eree  of  the  Conndl  t^  Conitance,  hii  bono  vere 
diiinUiTed  and  burnt,  and  the  aahes  thrown  into  a 
brook.     '  Thi»  brook,'  layi  Fuller,  the  church  hi»- 

.    torian,  in  ■  pauage  which  brings  quaiutiieu  to  t!ie 

;    border*  of  inlilimitj,  '  hath  coavejed  hii  uhes  into 

!  Atoo,  A»on  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow 
aeaa,  thev  into  the  main  ocean  i  nnd  thus  the  ashes 

I    at  ^icklifle  ore  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which 

I    >■  now.  diipersed  all  the  world  over.' 

Ai  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  Wickliflb,  his 
tnuulation  of  that  portion  of  Scripture  «hich  con- 

I    taini  the  Magnificat,  mAy  be  presented — 

I  {The  Xagnificot.'\ 

And  Maiye  se/de,  Mj  soul  magnifieth  the  Lord. 
And  mj  s[al]>t  hath  gladid  in  (iod  mjn  beltbe. 


□  blesi 


mighti  liath  don  to  us  grete  tliingia, 

and  hi>  name  ii  holy. 
And  his  mere;  is  fro  kjndrede  into  kjadredii  to 

men  that  dreden  him. 
He  hath  made  mjght  in  Ma  arm,  h«  acattetid* 

proude  men  with  the  thoughts  of  bis  herte. 

Me  sette  doun  mjghty  men  fro  seete,  and  enhaun- 

■ide  meke  men.     He  hath  fulEUid  bungt;  men  with 

goodis,  and  he  has  lelt  riche  men  voids- 
He  heuynge  mynde  of  his  meicj  took  up  Isiasl 

his  child. 
As  he  hath  spokun  to  aui«  bdiii,  to  Abnham,  and 

to  hif  seed  into  worldi. 


FROM  UOO  TO  l£63. 


tber  orated  or  brought  into  exerdae  by  snch  dr- 
enmitancpi.  The  rise  of  such  men  U  tbe  accident 
;  of  nature,  and  whole  age*  may  pais  without  prodnc- 
j  ing  them.  From  the  death  of  Chnui.'er  in  1400, 
■  ne»riy  two  Imndred  years  elapsed  in  Englnnd,  before 
any  poet  compamble  to  him  arose,  and  yet  those 
'  two  centuries  were  more  enlightened  than  the  times 
I  of  Chaucer.  This  long  period,  however,  produced 
;   wreral  poeti  Dot  destitute  of  merit 


Among-  these  wmi  Jaher  I.  of.  Scotland,  whose 
inind  and  Its  prodactiong,  notwithatnnding  his  being 
a  native  of  that  country,  must  be  considered  aa  of 
English  growth.  James  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
his  boyhood  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  and  spent  the 
nineteen  yean  preceding  1424  in  that  country,  where 
be  was  instructed  in  all  tlie  learning  and  polite  ac- 
conidiahnnnts  of  the  age,  and  appears,  in  tHuticular. 
to  hne  carefUly  atodied  the  writings  of  Chaucer. 
^le  only  certsio  production  of  this  young  sovereign 
i«  *  long  poem,  called  The  King'i  Quhair,  or  Book, 
In  which  be  dncrjbea  the  circumstances  of  an  attach- 
ment which  be  formed,  while  a  prisoner  la  Windsor 
OMlIe,  to  a  young  Eo^iih  ptiiuxas  whom  he  saw  I 
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anj  bendei  that  of  Chancer,  produced  in  England 
before  the  reign  nf  Elizabeth-— as  will  be  testified  by 
the  following  Teraea : — 

{Jmm  I^  a  Priaamer  m  Wmdmr^  Jirtt  kcs  Lady  Jaw 
Beaufori^  vAo  afUncardt  vxu  his  QueeHJ] 

BnailiJif  in  my  chamber,  thus  alone, 
Deipaixed  of  all  joj  and  remedj, 
For-tired  of  my  thought,  and  woe-be£one, 
And  to  the  window  gan  I  walk  in  hy 
To  sec  the  world  and  folk  that  went  forbye,' 
Aa,  for  the  time,  though  I  of  mirthis  food 
Mij^  have  no  more,  to  look  it  did  me  good. 


il 


K«w  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  towns  wall, 

A  garden  fiur  ;  and  in  the  comerB  set 

Ane  aibovr  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Bailed  about,  and  so  with  trees  set 

Was  all  the  plaoe^  and  hawthorn  hedges  knot. 

That  lyf  was  none  walking  there  forbye. 

That  m^t  within  scarce  any  wight  espy 

So  thick  the  boughis  and  the  leaTis  green 
Beshaded  all  the  allers  that  there  were. 
And  mids  of  erezy  arbour  might  be  seen 
The  shaipe  greene  sweete  juniper, 
Oroving  so  mir  with  branches  here  and  there, 
Ihat  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without. 
The  boughis  spread  the  arbour  all  about. 

Aad  CB  the  amalle  greene  twisti83  sat. 
The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 
So  loud  and  clear,  the  hymnis  consecrat 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among, 
Ihat  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
Right  of  their  song.  *  * 

Cast  I  down  mine  eyes  a^in. 

Where  as  I  saw,  walking  under  the  tower. 


Full  secretly,  new  coraen  here  to  plain. 
The  foirist  or  the  freshest  younge  flower 
Thai  erer  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour, 
For  which  sudden  abate,  anon  astart,^ 
The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart. 

And  though  I  stood  abaciit  tho  a  lite,^ 
No  wonder  was  ;  for  why  !  my  wittis  all 
Were  so  overcome  with  pleasance  and  delight^ 
Only  through  letting  of  my  eycn  fall, 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall, 
For  e^er  of  free  will, — ^for  of  menace 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweete  face. 

And  in  my  head  I  drew  ri^ht  hastily. 
And  cfleiioons  I  leant  it  out  again, 
And  nw  her  walk  that  rery  womanly. 
With  no  wight  mo',  but  only  women  twain. 
Then  gan  I  study  in  myself,  and  sayn,<l 
'  Ah,  sweet !  are  ye  a  worldly  creature. 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  nature  ! 


Or  are  ye  god  Cupidis  own  princess, 

Aad  comin  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  t 

Or  an  ye  ttry  Nature  the  goddess^ 

That  hare  depainUd  %ciUt  your  heavenly  hand, 

Thii  gardtn  fuU  offofiram  as  they  stand  t 

HVliat  shall  I  think,  alas  !  what  reverence 

Shall  I  mister?  unto  your  excellence  ? 


If  ye  a  goddess  be,  and  that  ye  like 

To  do  me  pain,  I  may  it  not  astart  :fi 

Ifye  be  warldly  wight,  that  doth  me  sike,' 

Whv  Itft^  God  nuuce  you  so,  my  dearest  heart, 

To  jo  a  seely ''  prisoner  this  smart. 

That  lores  you  all,  and  wot  of  nought  but  wo  I 

And  therefore  mercy,  sweet  I  sin*  it  is  so.'    *    * 


in 
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Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write. 
Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attire^ 
In  fretwise  couch  it  ^  with  pearlis  white 
And  great  balas^  learning^  as  the  fire. 
With  mony  ane  emeraut  and  fair  sapphire ; 
And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue. 
Of  plumis  parted  red,  and  white,  and  bluew 

Full  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold, 
Foiged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorets. 
So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold. 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jonets,^ 
And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  joneti  ; 
And  aboTO  all  this,  there  was,  well  I  wot, 
Beauty  ewmgh  to  make  a  world  to  doai. 

About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fire  amail,' 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfeTOiry,^ 
Whereby  there  hung  a  ruby,  without  fail. 
Like  to  ane  heart  shapen  yerily. 
That  as  a  spark  of  low,7  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  upon  her  white  throat. 
Now  if  there  was  good  party,^  God  it  wot. 

And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to-forow,^ 
As  I  suppose  ;  and  girt  she  was  alite,*<^ 
Thus  hamings  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 
It  was  to  see  her  youth  in  goodlihede, 
Tliat  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  I  dread. 

In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  aport. 

Bounty,  richess,  and  womanly  feature, 

Qod  better  wot  than  my  pen  can  report : 

Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  ^^  sure, 

In  eyery  point  so  guided  her  measure. 

In  word,  in  deed,  m  shape,  in  countenance. 

That  nature  might  no  mort  her  child  avance  I 
♦  ♦  • 

And  when  she  walked  had  a  little  thraw 
Under  the  sweete  greene  boughis  bent. 
Her  fair  fresh  face,  as  white  as  any  snaw. 
She  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went ; 
But  tho  began  mine  aches  and  torment. 
To  see  her  part  and  follow  I  na  might ; 
Methought  the  day  was  turned  into  night. 

JOHN  LTDGATB. 

John  the  Chaplain,  Thomas  Occlete,  a  lawyer, 
and  JpHN  Ltdgate,  were  the  chief  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Chaucer  and  Gower.  Tlie  performances 
of  the  two  first  are  of  little  account  Lydgate,  who 
was  a  monk  of  Bury,  flourished  about  the  year  1430. 
His  poetical  compositions  range  over  a  great  variety 
of  styles.  •  His  muse,*  says  Warton,  •  was  of  uni- 
versal access ;  and  he  was  not  only  the  poet  of  the 
monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general.  If  a  dis- 
guising was  intended  by  the  company  of  goldsmiths, 
a  mask  before  his  majesty  at  Eltham,  a  Maygame 
for  the  sheri£fs  and  aldermen  of  London,  a  mumming 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  procession  of  pageants 
from  the  Creation  for  the  festival  of  Corpui  Chritti, 
or  a  carol  for  the  Coronation,  Lydgate  was  consulted, 
and  gave  the  poetry.*  The  principal  works  of  this 
versatile  writer  are  entitled.  The  History  of  Thebest 
The  Fall  of  Princes,  and  The  Destruction  of  Troy.  He 
had  travdled  in  France  and  Italy,  and  studied  the 
poetry  of  those  countries ;  and  though  his  own  wiit- 

1  Inlaid  Uko  fretwork.  '▲  kind  of  precious  stens. 

s  euttering.  *  A  kind  of  lUy.     It  is  ooi^Jeotured  tiiat 

the  n^  poet  may  here  alhide  ooTertly  to  the  name  of  his  mi» 
tKSB,  which,  in  the  diminutlTe,  was  Janet  or  JonaL~TfeM»- 
ian*$  KtUUon  qT  King't  Q«AaiV.    Afr*  18S4. 
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ings  contain  only  a  few  good  passages,  he  is  allowed 
to  have  improved  the  poetical  language  of  the  coun- 
try. He  at  one  time  kept  a  school  in  his  monastery, 
for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  of  the  upper 
ranks  in  the  art  of  versification ;  a  fact  which  proves 
that  poetry  had  become  a  favourite  study  among  the 
few  who  acquired  any  tincture  of  letters  in  that  age. 
In  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  **  there  is  great  soft- 
ness and  facility*'  in  the  following  passage  of  Lyd< 
gate's  Dettniction  of  Troy : — 

IDetcription  of  a  Sylvan  Hetreat.] 

Till  at  the  last,  among  the  bowes  glade, 
Of  adventure,  I  caught  a  pleasant  shade  ; 
Full  smooth,  and  plain,  and  lusty  for  to  seen, 
And  soft  as  velvet  was  the  vonge  green  : 
Where  from  my  horse  I  did  alight  as  fast, 
And  on  the  bow  aloft  his  reine  cast. 
So  faint  and'mate  of  weariness  I  was, 
That  I  roe  laid  adown  upon  the  gnas. 
Upon  a  brinke,  shortly  for  to  tell, 
Beside  the  river  of  a  crystal  well ; 
And  the  water,  as  I  reherse  can. 
Like  Quicke  silver  in  his  streams  y>ran. 
Of  which  the  gravel  and  the  briehte  stone, 
As  any  gold,  against  the  sun  y-shone. 

A  fugitive  poem  of  Lydgate,  called  the  London  Lych- 
pennyt  is  curious  for  the  particulars  it  gives  respect- 
ing the  city  of  London  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  poet  has  come  to  town  in 
search  of  legal  redress  for  some  wrong,  and  visits,  in 
succession,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Westminster 
HalL 

Tke  London  Lyckpenny, 

Within  the  hall,  neither  rich,  nor  yet  poor 

Would  do  for  me  ought,  although  I  should  die  : 

Which  seeing,  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door. 
Where  Flemings  began  on  me  for  to  ciy, 

*  Master,  what  will  you  copen'  or  buy ! 
Fine  felt  hats !  or  spectacles  to  read  1 

Lay  down  your  silver,  and  here  you  may  speed.' 

Then  to  Westminster  gate  I  presently  went, 

When  the  sun  was  at  high  prime  : 
Cooks  to  me  they  took  good  intent, ' 

And  profiered  me  bread,  with  ale,  and  winCi 

Ribs  of  beef,  both  fat  and  full  fine ; 
A  fair  cloth  they  gan  for  to  spread. 
But,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  unto  London  I  did  me  hie. 

Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  price  ; 
'  Hot  peascods  !'  one  began  to  cry, 

*  Strawberry  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  rise  !*' 
One  bade  me  come  near  and  buy  some  spice  ; 

Pepper,  and  saffron  they  gan  me  heed  ^ 
But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  to  the  Cheap  I  c^n  me  drawn, 
Where  much  people  I  saw  for  to  stand  ; 

One  offered  me  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn. 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand, 

*  Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  lani !' 
I  never  was  used  to  such  things,  indeed  ; 

And,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed* 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone,* 
Throughout  all  Canwick  Street : 

Drapers  much  cloth  me  offered  anon  ; 

Then  comes  me  one  cried  *  hot  sheep's  feet ;' 

One  cried  mackerel,  rushes  green,  another  gan  greet,^ 

>  Koopen,  (Flem.)  Is  to  buy.  '*  Took  aotloe ;  paid  attentfon. 

*  On  the  twtg.  ^  Offer.  &  A  fragment  of 

London  stone  is  etQl  preserved  in  Gannon  Street,  fonnerly 
oaUed  Canwick,  or  Candlowlck  Street  <*  Cry. 


One  bade  me  buy  a  hood  to  cover  my  head  ; 
But,  for  want  of  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  I  hied  me  unto  East-Cheap, 
One  cries  ribs  of  beef,  and  many  a  pie  ; 

Pewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heap ; 
There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  minstrelsy  ; 
Yea  by  cock  !  nay  by  cock  !  some  began  cry ; 

Some  sung  of  Jenkin  and  Julian  for  their  meed  ; 

But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  into  Comhill  anon  I  yode. 

Where  was  much  stolen  gear  among ; 
I  saw  where  hung  mine  owne  hood. 

That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng ; 

To  buy  my  own  hood  I  thought  it  wrong  t 
I  knew  it  well,  as  I  did  my  creed  ; 
But,  for  lack  of  money,  I  could  not  speM. 

The  tavemer  took  me  by  the  sleeve, 
*  Sir,'  saith  he,  *  will  you  our  wine  assay  V 

I  answered,  *  That  can  not  much  mc  grieve, 
A  penny  can  do  no  more  tlian  it  may ;' 
I  drank  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  pay  ; 

Yet,  sore  a-hungered  from  thence  I  yede, 

And,  wanting  money,  I  could  not  speed,  &c. 

The  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  HI.,  and  Henry 
VIL,  extending  between  the  years  1461  and  1509, 
were  barren  of  true  poetry,  though  there  was  no 
lack  of  obscure  versifiers.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
this  period  produced  in  Scotland  a  race  of  genuine 
poets,  who,  in  the  words  of  Mr  Warton,  *  displayed 
a  degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  a  command  of  phra- 
seology, and  a  fertility  of  imagination,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  English  poet  since  Chaucer  and  Lyd- 
gate' Perhaps  the  explanation  of  this  seeming 
mystery  is,  that  the  influences  which  operated  upon 
Chaucer  a  century  before,  were  only  now  coming 
with  their  full  force  upon  the  less  favourably  situ- 
ated nation  which  dwelt  north  of  the  Tweed.  Over- 
looking some  obscurer  names,  those  of  Henryson, 
Dunbar,  and  Douglas,  are  to  be  mentioned  with 
p^uliar  respect 

ROBERT  HENRTSON. 

Of  this  poet  there  are  no  personal  memorials, 
except  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Dunfermline, 
and  died  some  time  before  1508.  His  principal  poem 
is  The  Testament  of  Cresseid,  being  a  sequel  to 
Chaacer*s  romantic  poem,  Troylus  and  Cresseide. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  fables,  thirteen  in  number,  and 
some  miscellaneous  poems,  chiefly  of  a  moral  cha- 
racter. One  of  his  fables  is  the  common  story  of 
the  Town  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse^  which  he  treats 
with  much  humour  and  characteristic  description, 
and  concludes  with  a  beautifully  expressed  moral 

[^Dinner  given  by  tJie  Town  Moum  to  the  CoiuUry  MovmJ] 

♦  *  their  harboury  was  tane 
Intill  a  spence,  where  victual  wm  plenty, 

Baith  cheese  and  butter  on  lang  shelves  richt  hie, 
With  fish  and  flesh  enough,  baith  fresh  and  salt, 
And  pockis  full  of  groats,  baith  meal  and  malt. 

After,  when  they  disposit  were  to  dine, 
Withouten  grace  they  wuish*  and  went  to  meat, 
On  every  dish  that  cookmen  can  divine. 
Mutton  and  beef  stricken  out  in  telyies  grit  ; 
Ane  lordis  fare  thus  can  they  counterfeit, 
Except  ane  thing — they  drank  the  water  clear 
Instep  of  wine,  but  yet  they  made  gude  cheer. 

With  blyth  upcast  and  merry  countenance, 
The  elder  sister  then  spier*d  at  her  guest, 
Gif  that  sho  thoucht  by  reason  difference 
Betwixt  that  chalmer  and  her  saiir^  nest. 

*  Yea,  dame,*  quoth  sho, '  but  how  lang  will  this  list  f 
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*  For  rrennair,  I  irait,*  and  langer  too  f 
*0  if  that  be  true,  ye  are  at  ease,'  quoth  sho. 

To  cik  the  cheer,  in  plenty  furth  thev  broucht 

A  pUte  of  sroatU  and  a  dUh  of  meal, 

A  tkrcif  ot  cakes,  I  troir  sho  spared  them  noucht, 

Abundantly  about  her  for  to  deal. 

Funzia^  full  fine  sho  broucht  instead  of  jell, 

A  white  candle  out  of  a  coffer  staw, 

Instead  of  9pice,  to  crei^h  their  teeth  witha\ 

Thoa  made  thej  merry,  while  they  micht  nae  mair, 
And,  *  Hail  Yule,  hail !'  they  czyit  up  on  hie  ; 
But  after  joj  aften tiroes  comes  care. 
And  trouble  after  grit  prosperity. 
Thus  as  they  sat  iu  all  their  solity, 
The  Spenser  cam  with  heyis  in  his  hand. 
Opened  the  door,  and  them  at  dinner  fand. 

Tkej  tarried  not  to  wash,  as  I  suppose, 
Pat  on  to  frae,  wha  micht  the  foremost  win  ; 
The  bat^gei«s  had  a  hole  and  in  sho  goes, 
Her  sister  had  nae  place  to  hide  her  in  ; 
To  see  that  silly  mouse  it  was  great  sin, 
Sae  desolate  and  wild  of  all  gude  rede. 
For  TOT  fear  sho  fell  in  swoon,  near  dead. 

Then  as  God  wald  it  fell  in  happy  case, 
The  Spender  had  nae  leisure  for  to  bide, 
N.>wther  to  force,  to  seek,  nor  scare,  nor  chase. 
Rat  on  he  went  and  czM.  the  door  up- wide. 
Tills  bar;<ress  mouse  his  passage  weel  has  spied. 
Out  of  her  bole  sho  cam  and  cried  on  hie, 
'  How,  &ir  sister,  cry  peep,  where'er  thou  be.* 

Tht  rural  mouse  lay  flatliii^  on  the  ground, 
And  for  the  deid  sho  was  full  dreadand,^ 
For  till  her  heart  strakc  mony  ^raoful  stound, 
As  is  a  ferer  trembling  foot  and  hand  ; 
An*!  when  her  sister  in  sic  plight  her  fand, 
Ffir  rety  pity  sho  began  to  greet, 
Snte  aimfbrt  gave,  with  words  as  honey  sweet. 

'  VTly  lie  re  thus  !    Rise  up,  my  sister  dear, 

CfUit  to  your  meat,  this  peril  is  o'erpast.* 

Tie  other  answered  with  a  heavy  cheer, 

I  icay  nought  eat,  sae  sair  I  am  aghast. 

Lerer*  1  had  this  forty  dayis  fast. 

With  water  kail,  and  green  beans  and  peas. 

Then  all  your  feast  with  this  dread  and  disease. 

U'ith  fair  'treaty,  yet  gart  she  her  rise  ; 

To  board  they  went,  and  on  together  sat. 

But  acantly  had  they  drunken  anes  or  twice, 

\%'hen  m  oun  Gib  Huntf^r,  our  jolly  cat, 

And  bade  God  speed.    The  burgess  up  then  gat, 

And  till  her  hole  she  fled  as  fire  of  flint ; 

Bawdrons  the  other  by  the  back  has  hent.* 

Frse  foot  to  foot  he  cast  her  to  and  frae, 
^^liile  np,  while  down,  as  cant  as  only  kid  ; 
While  wald  he  let  her  run  under  the  strae 
Wbile  wald  he  wink  and  play  with  her  buik-hid  ; 
Thus  to  the  silly  mouse  great  harm  he  did  ; 
Vliile  at  the  last,  through  fair  fortune  and  hap. 
Betwixt  the  dresser  and  the  wall  she  crap. 

Sjne  np  in  haste  behind  the  paneling, 

Siae  hie  sho  clam,  that  Gilbert  might  not  get  her, 

And  by  the  cluiks  craflily  can  hing, 

Till  he  was  ganc,  her  cheer  was  all  the  better  : 

Srne  down  sho  lap,  when  there  was  nane  to  let  her ; 

Ikes  on  the  burgess  mouth  loud  couth  sho  cry, 

•  Faieweel  sister,  here  I  thy  feast  defy. 

Thy  maagery  is  minget^  all  with  care, 

Thy  raise  is  gude,  thy  gane-fuU  sour  as  gall ; 

The  nahion  of  thy  fens  is  but  fair, 

80  shall  then  find  hereaflerward  may  fall. 

I  thank  yon  enrtain,  and  yon  paipane  wall, 

'  Bonissa  *  A  set  of  twenty-fimr. 

Sflii^vM  In  terflf  immediate  dsath.    ^Bather.     'Mixed. 


Of  my  defence  now  frae  yon  cruel  beast ; 
Almighty  Ood,  keep  me  fra  sic  a  feast  1 

Were  I  into  the  place  that  I  cam  frae, 

For  weel  nor  wae  I  should  ne'er  come  again.* 

With  that  sho  took  her  leave,  and  forth  can  gae. 

While  through  the  com,  while  through  the  idain. 

When  she  was  furth  and  free  she  was  right  fain, 

And  merrily  linkit  unto  the  muir, 

I  cannot  tell  how  afterward  sho  fure. 

But  I  heard  syne  she  passit  to  her  den. 

As  warm  as  woo',  suppose  it  was  not  grit. 

Full  beinly  stufiit  was  baith  butt  and  ben, 

With  peas  and  nuts,  and  beans,  and  lye  and  wheat ; 

Whene'er  sho  liked,  sho  had  enough  of  meat, 

In  quiet  and  ease,  withouten  [ony]  dread. 

But  till  her  sister's  feast  nae  mair  sho  gaeid. 

[Fi'om  tJte  Moral,'] 

Blissed  be  simple  life,  withouten  dieid ; 
Blissed  be  sober  feast  in  quiets  ; 
Wha  has  eneuch  of  no  more  has  he  neid. 
Though  it  be  little  into  quantity. 
Grit  abundance,  and  blind  prosperity, 
Oft  timis  make  ane  evil  conclusion  ; 
The  sweetest  life,  theirfoc,  in  this  country, 
Is  of  sickemess,  with  small  possession. 

The  Oartnent  of  Good  Ladia. 

Would  my  good  lady  love  me  beet. 

And  work  after  my  will, 
I  should  a  garment  goodliest 

Gar  make  her  body  till.' 

Of  high  honoikr  should  be  her  hood. 

Upon  her  head  to  wear, 
Gamish'd  with  governance,  so  good 

Ka  deeming  should  her  deir? 

Her  sarkS  should  be  her  body  next. 

Of  chastity  so  white  : 
With  shame  and  dread  together  mizt. 

The  same  should  be  penyte.^ 

Her  kirtle  should  be  of  clean  consiaiioe^ 

Lacit  with  lesum^  lore  ; 
The  mailies^  of  continuance, 

For  never  to  remove. 

Her  gown  should  be  of  goodlinesa. 

Well  ribbon *d  with  renown  ; 
Purfill'd  7  with  pleasure  in  ilk^  plftoe^ 

Furrit  with  fine  fashioiin. 

.  Her  belt  should  be  of  benignity. 
About  her  middle  meet ; 
Her  mantle  of  hupility. 
To  thole  9  both  wind  and  weit.  ^ 

Her  hat  should  be  of  fair  havhig^ 

And  her  tippet  of  truth  ; 
Her  patelet  of  good  pansing,H 

Her  hals-ribbon  of  ruth.^ 

Her  sleeves  should  be  of  espeianoe^ 

To  keep  her  fra  despair : 
Her  glovis  of  good  governance^ 

To  hide  her  fingers  fair. 

Her  shoen  should  be  of  sickemess. 

In  sign  that  she  not  slide  ; 
Her  hose  of  honesty,  I  guess, 

I  should  for  her  provide. 

1  Cause  to  be  made  to  her  shape.  '  Nooplnion  dundd 

injure  her.  « Shift  «Ferfeot  'LawfU. 

«  Eyelet-holes  for  hurlng  her  kirtle.  7  parfiU  (Frenoh), 

frilled,  or  bordered.  'Each.  'Endura        lOWet. 

ii  TUnUng.  "  Her  neck-ribbon  of  pity. 
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Would  she  put  on  this  garment  gay, 
I  durst  swear  by  my  seill,* 

That  she  wore  never  green  nor  gray 
That  set^  her  half  so  weeL 


WILLIAM  DUNBAR. 

WmutAH  Dunbar,    '  a  poet/   says  Sir  Walter 
Soott,   *  umlTalled  by  any  that  Scotland  has  eyer 
produced,'  flourished  at  the  court  of  James  lY^  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries.    His  works,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  pieces,  were  confined,  for  above  two  cen- 
turies, to  an  obscure  manuscript,  from  which  diey 
were  only  rescued  when  their  language  had  become 
so  antiquated,  as  to  render  the  world  insensible  in  a 
great  measure  to  their  many  excellencies.  To  no  other 
circumstance  can  we  attribute  the  little  justice  that 
is  done  by  popular  fame  to  this  highly-gifted  poet, 
who  was  alike  master  of  every  kind  of  verse,  the 
solemn,  the  descriptive,  the  sublime,  the  comic,  and 
the  satiricaL    Having  received  his  education  at  the 
university  of  St  Andirews,  where,  in  1479,  he  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  Dunbar  became  a  friar 
of  the  Franciscan  order  (Grey  Friars),  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  travelled  for  some  years  not  only  in  Scot- 
Lemd,  but  also  in  England  and  France,  preaching,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  order,  and  living  by  the  alms 
of  the  pious,  a  mode  of  life  which  he  hinisdf  acknow- 
ledges to  have  involved  a  constant  exercise  of  false- 
ho<^  deceit,  and  flattery.   In  time,  he  had  the  grace, 
or  was  enabled  by  circumstances,  to  renounce  this 
sordid  profession.    It  is  supposed,  from  various  al- 
lusions in  his  writings,  that,  from  about  the  year 
1491  to  1500,  he  was  occasionally  employed  by  the 
king  (James  IV.)  in  some  subordinate,  but  not  un- 
important capacity,  in  connexion  with  various  fo- 
reign embassies,  and  that  he  thus  visited  Grermany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  besides  England  and  Ire- 
land.   He  could  not,  in  such  a  life,  fail  to  acquire 
much  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which  forms  so 
important  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  poet    In 
1500,  he  received  from  the  king  a  pension  of  ten 
pounds,  afterwards  increased  to  twenty,  and  finally 
to  eighty.    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
by  James  in  some  of  the  negotiations  preparatory  to 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  which  took  place  in  1503.  For  some 
years  ensuing,  he  seems  to  have  lived  at  court,  re- 
galing his  royal  master  with  his  poetical  composi- 
tions, and  probably  also  his  conversation,  the  charms 
of  which,  judging  from  his  writings,  must  have  been 
very  great    It  is  sad  to  relate  of  one  who  possessed 
so  buoyant  and  mirthful  a  spirit  that  his  life  was 
not  as  fiir  as  we  <;an  judge,  a  happy  one.    He  ap- 
pears to  have  repined  greatly  at  the  servile  court- 
fife  which  he  was  condemned  to  lead,  and  to  have 
longed  anxiously  for  some  independent  source  of  in- 
come.    Amongst  his  poems,  are  many  containing 
nothing  but  expressions  of  solicitude  on  this  subject 
He  survived  the  year  1517,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1520,  at  the  age  of  sixty;  but  whether 
he  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  preferment  is 
not  known.    His  writings,  with  scarcely  any  excep- 
tion, remained  in  the  obscurity  of  manuscript  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  but  his  fame  has 
been  gnulually  rising  since  then,  and  it  was  at 
length,  in  1834,  so  great  as  to  justify  a  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  by  Mr  David  Laing. 

The  poems  of  Dunbar  may  be  said  to  be  of  three 
classes,  the  Allegorical,  the  Moral,  and  the  Comic ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  vast  number  of  productions 
composed  on  occasions  affecting  himself,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  called  personal  poems.    His  chief 
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allegorical  poems  are  the  Thistle  and  the  Baae  (a 
triumphant  nuptial  song  for  the  union  of  James  and 
the  Princess  Margaret),  the  Dance,  and  the  Golden 
Terge;  but  allegory  abounds  in  many  others,  which 
do  not  strictly  fall  within  this  class.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  his  poems  is  one  of  thooe 
l^ere  enumerated,  the  Vance.  It  describes  a  proces- 
sion of  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  the  infernal  regions, 
and  for  strength  and  vividness  of  painting,  would 
stand  a  comparison  with  any  ])oem  in  the  language. 
The  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  the  more  ex- 
clusively moral  poems  of  Dunbar,  is  one  in  which  he 
represents  a  thrush  and  nightingale  taking  opposite 
sides  in  a  debate  on  earthly  and  spiritual  affi»;tions, 
the  thrush  ending  every  speech  or  stanza  with  a 
recommendation  <^  *  a  lusty  life  in  Love's  service,' 
and  the  nightingale  with  the  more  melodious  decla- 
ration, *A11  Love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone.' 
There  is,  however,  something  more  touching  to  com- 
mon feelings  in  the  less  laboured  verses  in  which  he 
moralises  on  the  brevity  of  existence,  the  shorteess 
and  uncertainty  of  all  ordinary  enjoyments,  and  the 
wickedness  and  woes  of  mankind. 

This  wavering  warld's  wretchedness 
The  failing  and  fruitless  business, 
The  misspent  time,  the  service  vain. 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain« 

The  sliding  joy,  the  gladness  short. 
The  feigned  love,  the  false  comfort. 
The  sweir  abade,i  the  slightful  train,* 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  Buggared  mouths,  with  minds  therefra^ 
The  figured  speech,  with  taAsn  tway  ; 
The  pleasing  tongues,  with  hearts  unplain, 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

Or,  in  another  poem — 

Evermair  unto  this  warld's  joy, 
As  nearest  heir,  suo^eeds  annoy ; 
Therefore  when  joy  may  not  remain. 

His  very  heir,  succeedds  Pain. 

He  is,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  disposed  haUta- 
ally  to  take  gloomy  or  desponding  views  of  life.  He 
has  one  poem,  of  which  each  stanza  ends  with  '  For 
to  be  bly  th  methink  it  best'  In  another,  he  advises, 
since  life  is  so  uncertain,  that  the  good  things  of  this 
world  should  be  rationallv  eajoyA  while  it  is  yet 
possible.  *  Thine  awn  gude  spend,'  says  he,  *  while 
thou  has  space.'  There  is  yet  another,  in  which 
these  Hordtian  maxims  are  still  moro  pointedly 
enforced,  and  firom  this  we  shall  select  a  few 
stanzas  :^. 

Be  meny,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sorrow  ; 
To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind. 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow; 

His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-monow ; 
Be  blyth  in  hcarte  for  my  aventure, 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  afoiow, 
Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure; 

Make  thee  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sendfl^ 
For  warld's  wrak  but  welfare'  nought  avails  ; 

Nae  gude  is  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends,  ! 

Remanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails  jj^  i 

Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails ;  , 

In  dolour  tang  thy  life  may  not  endwre^  \ 

Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails ; 

Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 


i  Delay. 
^Ipjuriei. 


>Snanb       *  World's  tmdi  without  heaUli. 
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Fvllov  GQ  pitT,  flee  tix>uble  and  debate, 

Vritb  famous  folkis  hald  thy  compauj ; 
Be  cfaantable  and  hunrie  in  thine  estate, 

For  varldlj  honour  lastes  but  a  cry. 

For  trouble  in  earth  tak  no  melancholy ; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor; 

Who  liTcs  merrily  he  liyes  mightily ; 
Without  Gladness  aTailes  no  Treasure. 

The  pfailoiopliy  of  these  lines  is  excelieut. 

Dimbar  vras  as  great  in  the  comic  as  in  the  solemn 
itnin,  bat  not  io  pure.  His  Twa  Married  Women 
aad  At  Widow  is  a  conversational  piece,  in  which 
three  gay  ladies  discuss,  in  no  very  delicate  terms, 
the  merits  of  their  husbands,  and  the  means  by 
vhidi  wives  may  best  advance  their  own  interests. 
Tie  Frierrs  of  Berwick  (not  certainly  his)  is  a  clever 
but  boentiouB  tale.  There  is  one  piece  of  peculiar 
hmnoQr,  descriptive  of  an  imaginary  tournament 
between  a  tailor  and  a  shoemaker,  in  the  same  low 
regioa  where  he  places  the  dance  of  the  seven  deadly 
iioa.  It  is  in  a  style  of  the  broadest  farce,  and  full 
of  veiy  i^ensive  language,  yet  as  droll  as  anything 
in  Scanoo  or  Smollett. 


7%e  Merle  and  Nightingale. 

In  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring, 
With  ciystal  een  chasing  the  cluddes  sable, 
I  heard  a  Merle  with  merry  uotis  sing 
A  ease  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfortable, 
Again  the  orient  beamis,  amiable, 
rpoo  a  blissful  branch  of  laurel  green  ; 
Thi<  vas  her  sentence,  sni'eet  and  delectable, 
A  lusty  life  in  Levis  service  been. 

Cnder  thi«  branch  ran  down  a  river  bright, 
(h' balmy  liquor,  crystalline  of  hue, 
A*aiD'  the  heavenly  azure  Hkyis  light, 
Hliere  did  upon  the  tothcr  side  pursue 
A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  new, 
H'biitfe  axigel  feathers  as  the  peacock  shone  ; 
This  wss  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true, 
AH  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

l^lth  9otis  glad,  and  glorious  harmony. 
This  joyful  merle,  so  salust  she  the  day, 
H'hile  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melody. 
Saying,  Awake^  ye  lovers  of  this  May  ; 
b),  If^  Flora  has  flourished  evenr  spray, 
Ss  nature  has  her  taught,  the  noble  queen. 
The  field  been  dothit  in  a  new  array  ; 
A  luftty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

NVer  sweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  man, 
Na  B)a<le  this  merry  gentle  nightingale  ; 
Bo*  iound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran, 
^Hit  through  the  fresh  and  flourished  lusty  vale  ; 
U  Merle  I  quoth  she,  0  fool !  stint  of  thy  tale, 
Fr-r  in  thy  song  good  sentence  is  there  none, 
Fff  both  is  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 
Of  every  love  but  upon  God  alone. 

Cease,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching,  Kightingale 

:^bJl  folk  their  youth  t»peud  into  holiness  I 

(n  joung  Sanctis,  grows  uuld  feindis,  but  fable  ; 

Pre,  hvpocrite,  in  yeiris  tenderness, 

\p.W  the  law  of  kind  thou  goes  express, 

Ti>at  cTDokit  age  make^  one  with  youth  serene, 

Whom  nature  of  conditions  made  diverse : 

A  loaty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Fool,  remember  thee, 
That  b^  in  youth  and  eild,'  and  every  hour. 
The  lore  of  God  most  dear  to  man  suld  be  ; 
That  irnoy  of  nought^  wrought  like  his  own  figour, 
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And  died  himself,  fro'  dead  him  to  succour ; 
O,  whether  was  kythit^  there  true  love  or  none  t 
He  is  most  true  and  stedfast  paramour. 
And  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 

The  Merle  said,  Why  put  God  so  great  beauty 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  havfng, 
But  gif  he  would  that  they  suld  lovit  be  ? 
To  love  eke  nature  gave  them  inclining. 
And  He  of  nature  that  worker  was  and  king, 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  be  seen, 
Into  his  creature  of  his  own  making  ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Not  to  that  behoof 
Put  God  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  face, 
That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefor  or  luve, 
But  He,  the  worker,  tliat  put  in  her  sic  grace  ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time,  or  space, 
And  everv  gudeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone     - 
The  thank  redounds  to  him  in  every  place : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  Qod  alone. 

0  Nightingale  !  it  were  a  story  nice, 

ITiat  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity  ; 

And,  cif  that  virtue  contrar  be  to  vice. 

Then  love  maun  be  a  viii;ue,  as  thinks  me  ; 

For,  a^c,  to  love  envy  maun  contrar  be  : 

God  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fro  the  spleen  ;^ 

And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  be  I 

A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Bird,  why  does  thou  rave  I 
Man  may  take  in  his  lady  sic  delight, 
Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  virtue  gave, 
And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white : 
Her  golden  tressit  hairis  redomite,  3 
Like  to  Apollo's  beamis  tho'  they  shone, 
Suld  not  him  blind  fro'  love  that  is  perfite  ; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  Ood  alone. 

The  Merle  said,  Love  is  cause  of  honour  aye, 
Love  makis  cowards  manhood  to  purchase. 
Love  makis  knichtis  hardy  at  essay, 
Love  makis  wretches  full  of  largeness, 
Love  makis  sweir  ^  folks  full  of  ousincss. 
Love  makis  sluggards  fresh  and  well  be  seen^ 
Love  changes  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness  ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  True  is  the  contrary ; 
Sic  frustis  love  it  blindis  men  so  far. 
Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary  ; 
In  false  vain  glory  they  so  drunken  are. 
Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  waur, 
While  that  all  worship  away  be  &o'  them  gone, 
Fame,  goods,  and  strength ;  wherefore  well  say  I  daur. 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  said  the  Merle,  Mine  error  I  confess  : 
This  frustis  love  is  all  but  vanity  : 
Blind  ignorance  me  gave  sic  hardiness, 
To  argue  so  again'  the  verity  ; 
Wherefore  I  counsel  every  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  feindis  net  be  tone,^ 
But  love  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  die : 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  uid  clear, 
The  Merle  sang,  Man,  love  God  that  has  thee  wrought. 
The  Nightingale  sang,  Man,  love  the  Lord  most  dear. 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  ni  ught. 
The  Merle  said,  Love  him  that  thy  love  has  sought 
Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  bone. 
The  Nightingale  song.  And  with  his  dead  thee  bought  i 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  him  alone. 

^  Shown.  '  Eqnf  Yolent  to  the  modem  phrase,  firom  th* 

k$art      >  Boond,  encircled.       *  SlothfuL        «  Ta'en ;  taken. 
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Then  flew  thir  birdia  o'er  the  boughls  sheen, 

Singing  ^f  lore  amang  the  Icavis  small  ; 

Whose  eidant  plead  yet  made  mj  thoughtis  grein,* 

Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest  and  in  trayail : 

Me  to  recomfort  most  it  does  arail, 

Again  for  love,  when  love  I  can  find  none, 

To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale ; 

All  loye  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

TheDanoe.* 

Of  Februar  the  fifteenth  nicht, 
Full  lang  before  the  dayis  licht, 

I  lay  intill  a  trance  ; 
And  then  I  saw  baith  heayeu  and  hell : 
Methocht  amangs  the  fiendis  fell, 

Mahoun^  gart  cry  ane  Dance 
Of  shrewis  that  were  never  shriven,^ 
Agains  the  fast  of  Fastem^s  £ven,^ 

To  mak  their  observance 
He  bade  gallauds  gac  graith  a  guise,^ 
And  cast  up  gamonds*^  in  the  skies, 

As  varlot«  does  in  France. 


Heillie  7  harlots,  haughten-wise,  8 
Came  in  with  mony  sundry  guise, 

But  yet  leuch  never  Mahoun  ; 
While  precats  came  in  with  bare  shaven  necks. 
Then  all  the  fiends  leuch  uid  made  geeks, 

Black-belly  and  Bausy-broun^ 
•  •  « 

Let  see,  quoth  he,  who  now  begins. 
With  tliat  the  foul  Seven  Deadly  Sins 

Begoud  to  leap  at  anes. 
And  first  in  all  the  Dance  was  Paide, 
With  hair  wiled  back,  and  bonnet  on  side. 

Like  to  mak  vaistie  wanes  ;10 
And  round  about  him,  as  a  wheel. 
Hang  all  in  rumplesi^  to  the  heel 

His  kethat^^  for  the  nanesJ^ 
Mony  proud  trumpour  with  him  trippit ; 
Through  scaldand  fire  aye  as  they  skippit. 

They  grinned  with  hideous  granes. 

Then  Ire  came  in  with  sturt  and  strife  ; 
His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knife. 

He  brandished  like  a  bear  ; 
Boastem,  braggarts,  and  bai^inera, 
After  him,  passit  in  to  pairs, 

All  boden  in  *feir  of  weir,l* 
In  jacks,  and  scrips,  and  bonnets  of  steel  ; 
Their  legs  were  chained  down  to  the  heel ; 

Froward  was  their  effeir : 
Some  upon  other  with  brands  bcft,W 
Some  jaggit  others,  to  the  heft. 

With  knives  that  sharp  could  shear. 

I  WhoRc  close  disputatloQ  yet  moved  my  thoughts. 
■  The  Devil.  ■  Accursed  men*  who  had  never  been 

abmlved  In  the  other  world.  *  The  eve  of  Lent. 

*  Prepare  a  m^isque.  «  Gambols.  1  Proud. 

B  IlHughtily.  *  The  names  of  popular  spirits  in  Scotland. 

^^  Something  touching  puffSad  up  maniien  appean  to  bo  hinted 
at  in  this  nbtscure  line.  ^^  Large  folds.  is  Robe. 

i>  For  the  occasion.    ^*  Arrayed  in  the  accoutrements  of  war. 
**  Qavc  blows. 

*  *  Dunbar  is  a  poet  of  a  high  order.  *  *  IIIsDanoeof  the 
Beven  Deiuily  Sins,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare  It 
with  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  the  celebrated  Ode  on  the 
PaMions,  has  yet  an  unimuted  picturesqueness  not  unlike  that 
of  Collins.  The  effect  of  Ixtth  pieces  shows  how  much  more 
potent  allegorical  fiKures  become,  by  being  made  to  fleet  sud- 
denly before  the  imagination,  than  by  being  detained  In  Its 
view  by  prolonged  de»cription.  Dunbar  conjures  up  the  per- 
sonified ttins,  as  Collins  doeA  the  paHMions,  to  rise,  to  strike,  to 
disappear.  **They  come  like  sliadows,  so  depart.**  ' — Camp- 

BILL. 


Next  in  the  Dance  followed  VIsvy, 
Filled  full  of  feid  and  felony. 

Hid  malice  and  despite  : 
For  privy  hatn'd  that  traitor  trembled  ; 
Him  followed  mony  freik*  dissembled. 

With  feigned  wordis  white  : 
And  flatterers  into  men's  faces  ; 
And  backbiters  in  secret  places. 

To  lee  that  had  delight ; 
And  rouners  offals  lesings, 
Alas  I  that  courts  of  noble  kings, 

Of  them  can  never  be  quit. 

•  *,  * 

Next  him  in  Dance  came  Covbttcb, 
Root  of  all  evil  and  grund  of  vice. 

That  never  could  be  content : 
Caitifis,  wretches,  and  ockerars,^ 
Hood-pykes,^  hoarders,  and  gathererSi 

All  with  that  warlock  went : 
Out  of  their  throats  they  shot  on  other 
Het  molten  gold,  methought,  a  fother,^ 

As  firc-flaught  roaist  fervent ; 
Ay  as  they  toomit  them  of  shot. 
Fiends  filled  them  new  up  to  the  throat 

With  gold  of  all  kind  prent.* 

Syne  Sweirness,^  at  the  second  bidding, 
Came  like  a  sow  out  of  a  midden. 

Full  sleepy  was  his  grunyie  ;7 
Mony  sweir  bumbard  belly-huddron,' 
Mony  slute  daw,  and  sleepy  duddron,* 

Him  servit  ay  with  sunyie.*** 
He  drew  them  furth  intill  a  chenyie. 
And  Belial  with  a  bridle  reinyie 

Ever  lashed  them  on  the  lunyie  :11 
In  dance  they  w^re  sae  slaw  of  feet. 
They  gave  them  in  the  fire  a  heat. 

And  made  them  quicker  of  counyie.'' 

•  •  • 

m 

Then  the  foul  monster  Gluttont, 
Of  wame  insatiable  and  greedy, 
^  To  dance  he  did  him  dress : 

Him  followed  mony  foul  drunkart, 
With  can  and  collop,  caup  and  quart. 

In  surfeit  and  excess  ; 
Full  mony  a  waistful  wally-drag. 
With  wames  unweildable,  did  forth  wa^ 

In  creish  that  did  incress. 
Drink  !  ay  they  cried,  with  mony  a  gape  ; 
The  Fiends  gave  them  het  lead  to  lap, 

llieir  levezy^^  was  nae  less. 

•  •  • 

Nae  menstrals  playit  to  them,  but  doubt» 
For  gleemen  there  were  halden  out. 

By  day  and  eke  by  nicht  ;i* 
Except  a  menstral  that  slew  a  man, 
Sae  till  his  heritage  he  wan. 

And  entered  by  brief  of  richt. 

Then  cried  Mahoun  for  a  Hieland  padian  i^ 
Syne  ran  a  fiend  to  fetch  Macfadyan, 

Far  northward  in  a  nook  : 
By  he  the  coronach  had  done  shout, 
Erschemen  so  gathered  him  about. 

In  hell  great  room  they  took  : 
Thae  termagants,  with  tag  and  tatter, 
Full  loud  in  Ersche  begond  to  clatter. 

And  roop  like  raven  and  rook. 

>  Many  contentions  persons.  >  Usurers. 

■  Misers.  *  Great  quantity.  *  Every  coSnaga^ 

«  Laxinem.  7  Vimgo.  8  Dirty,  lazy  tipplers. 

•  Slow  and  sleepy  drabs.  lo  Excime.  '  >  Loins. 

*■  Circulation,  as  of  coin.  '3  Rewiml. 

**  A  compliment,  obvioiu>1y,  to  the  poetlojil  pntfesston. 
*^  Piigcjmt.      In  this  st»nz.i  Dunbiir  MatiritHM  the  outlandish 
habits  and  language  of  the  Higii  binders. 
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Tke  I>rnl  nae  deavit  wm  with  their  yell, 
That  in  the  deepest  pot  of  hell. 

He  smoorit  ihem  with  smook. 

Tidings  fra  the  Session, 

[1  CQuieiatkm  between  two  rustics,  designed  to  satirise  the 
in  tlie  supteme  civil  law  court  of  Scotland.] 


Ane  iDuirland  man,  of  upland  mak, 
^t  hame  thus  to  his  neighbour  spak, 
\^liat  tidings,  goasip,  peace  or  wtir  i 
The  tether  rounit^  in  his  ear, 

I  tell  joa  under  this  confession, 
Bat  lately  lichtit  off  mj  meare, 

I  coine  of  Edinburgh  fra  the  Session. 

What  tidings  heard  you  there,  I  pray  you  ! 
The  tother  ansnprerit,  I  sail  say  you  : 
Keep  well  this  secret  gentle  brother ; 

Is  na  man  there  that  tru8tH  another  : 
Ant  common  doer  of  transgression. 

Of  innocent  folk  prereens  a  futher  :* 
Se  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  with  his  fallow  rouns  him  to  please, 
Th&t  wald  for  envy  bite  aff  his  nese  ;3 
His  fa'  some  by  the  oxteH  leads  ; 
Some  patters  with  his  mouth  on  bends. 

That  has  his  mind  all  on  oppression  ; 
Some  becks  full  law  and  shaws  bare  heads. 

Wad  look  full  heigh  were  not  the  Session. 

Some,  bydand  the  law,  lays  land  in  wed  ;^ 
Some,  super-expended,  goes  to  bed  ; 
Some  speeds,  for  he  in  court  has  means ; 
Some  of  partiality  corapleens. 

How  feid^  and  favour  flemis?  discretion  ; 
Some  speaks  full  fair,  and  falsely  feigns  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  castis  summons,  and  some  excepts  ; 
Some  stand  beside  and  skailed  law  kepps  ; 
Some  \s  continued  ;  some  wins  ;  some  tynes  ; 
Some  maks  him  merry  at  the  wines  ; 

Some  is  put  out  of  his  possession  ; 
Some  berried,  and  on  credence  dines  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Some  swears,  and  some  forsakes  God, 
Some  in  ane  lamb-skin  is  ane  tod  f 
Some  in  hLs  tongue  his  kindness  turses  ;9 
Sotii«  cuts  throats,  and  some  pykes  purses  ; 

Some  goes  to  gallows  with  procession  ; 
Some  sains  the  seat,  and  some  them  curses  : 

Sic  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Religious  men  of  diyerse  places 

Comes  there  to  woo  and  see  fair  faces  ; 

•  •  •  • 

And  are  unmindful  of  their  professioo^ 
The  younger  at  the  elder  leers  : 

&c  tidings  heard  I  at  the  Session. 

Cf  DiscTetion  in  Cfiving, 

To  wptA  of  gifts  and  almos  deeds : 

Some  gires  for  merit,  and  some  for  meeds ; 

Some,  wardly  honour  to  uphie  ; 
Some  gires  to  them  that  nothing  needs ; 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  for  pride  and  glonr  vain  ; 
Some  gives  with  grudging  and  with  pain  ; 

Some  gires  on  prattick  for  supplie ; 
Some  gira  for  twice  as  gude  again  : 

In  Giring  sould  Discretion  be. 


1 
f 


*  1m  advanced  1)efore  a  grest  nnmber. 
« Armpit.  s  Pledge^       •  Hostility. 


•Curies. 


Some  gires  for  thank,  and  come  for  threat; 
Some  gives  money,  and  some  gires  meat ; 

Some  giris  wordis  fair  and  slie  ; 
And  gifts  fra  some  may  na  man  treit : 

In  Giving  sould  discretion  be. 
Some  is  for  gift  Bae  lang  required, 
While  that  the  crarer  be  so  tired. 

That  ere  the  gift  delivered  be. 
The  thank  is  frustrate  and  expired : 

In  Giring  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  so  little  full  wretchedly, 
That  all  his  gifts  are  not  set  by,l 

And  for  a  hood-pick  halden  is  he, 
That  all  the  warld  cries  on  him,  Fye  1 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  in  his  giving  is  so  lar^^. 
That  all  o*er-ladcn  is  his  barjre ; 

Then  vice  and  prodip[nlitie. 
There  of  his  honour  does  discharge; 

In  Giving/ sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  to  the  rich  gives  his  gear. 
That  njight  his  giftis  weel  forbear ; 

And,  though  the  poor  for  fault'  sould  di«^ 
His  cry  not  outers  in  his  ear : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  strangers  with  faces  new. 
That  yesterday  fra  Flnnders  flew ;  3 

And  to  auld  sonants  list  not  see, 
Were  they  never  of  sae  great  virtue : 

In  Giving  Hould  Discretion  be. 

■ 

Some  gives  to  them  can  ask  and  pleinyie,^ 
Some  gives  to  them  can  flatter  and  feignie ; 

Some  gives  to  men  of  honestie. 
And  halds  all  janglers  at  disdcnyie  : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gettis  gifts  and  rich  arrays. 
To  swear  all  that  his  master  says. 

Though  all  the  contrair  weel  knaws  he  ; 
Are  mony  sic  now  in  thir  days : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  gives  to  gude  men  for  their  thews ; 
Some  gives  to  trumpours  and  to  shrews ; 

Some  gives  to  knaw  his  authoritie, 
But  in  their  ofl^ce  gude  fund  in  few  is : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Some  givis  parochines  full  wide. 
Kirks  of  St  Bernard  and  St  Bride, 

The  people  to  teach  and  to  oversee, 

Though  he  nae  wit  has  them  to  guide : 

In  Giving  sould  Discretion  be. 

Of  Discretion  in  Taking, 

After  Giving  I  speak  of  Taking, 
But  little  of  ony  gude  forsaking ; 

Some  takes  o'er  little  authoritie. 
And  some  o'er  mickle,  and  that  is  glaiking  ^ 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

t 

The  clerks  takes  benefices  with  brawls. 
Some  of  St  Peter  and  some  of  St  Paul*!  ; 

Tak  he  the  rents,  no  care  has  he^ 
Suppose  the  devil  tak  all  their  sauls  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

Barons  taks  fra  the  tenants  puir 
All  fruit  that  growis  on  the  fun 

In  mails  and  gersomi^  raisit  o'er  hie  ; 
And  gars  them  beg  fra  door  to  door : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 

1  Appreciated.  '  Starvation. 

'  A  largo  proportion  of  the  strangers  who  visited  Bootlaod  aft 
this  early  period  were  probably  from  Flanders.       *  Complain. 
'  Foolteb.  '  Renta  and  fines  of  eptxy. 
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_      >e  mirchanils  tsJii  UTili!«iame>  wina, 
WbUk  mftk>  their  puke  oft  time  full  thin, 

Bj  their  suceession,  u  ye  miij  we, 
That  ill-won  gear  'riches  uot  the  kin  : 

In  Taking  sould  Discretion  be. 
Some  l»ks  other  menuii  t«ck«,» 
And  on  the  puir  oppreuion  maks, 

And  aever  renieinben  that  ha  mauQ  d' 
Til!  that  the  gnllowB  gan  him  rsi  ^ 

In  Taking  Bould  Discretion  bo. 
le  taki  by  sea,  and  lonie  by  land, 
I  nerer  fra  Mking  can  hald  their  hand. 

Till  lie  be  t^it  up  to  ane  tree  ; 
And  ajne  they  pa  him  understand. 

Id  Taking  iwuld  Diacretioa  be. 
Some  wald  tak  all  hii  neighboiir'B  feat ; 
Had  he  of  man  aa  little  fear 

At  he  bu  dread  that  God  Mm  Ke  ; 
To  tak  then  sould  he  never  forbear  : 

In  Taking  >ould  DiBcTctiDQ  be. 
Some  wald  tak  all  this  varld  on  breid  ;* 
And  yet  not  satiified  of  their  aeed, 

Throueh  heart  uDAatiable  and  greedie 
Some  wald  tak  little,  nnd  can  not  apeed  : 

In  Taking  muld  Discretion  be. 
Qieat  men  for  taking  and  opprcraion, 
Are  aet  full  famous  at  the  S^iun,' 

And  puir  takers  arc  hangit  hie, 
Shawit  for  ever,  and  their  succession  : 

In  Taking  »ould  Disereiion  be. 


UYCLOP^UIA  OP 


olAH. 


Pi'iog:  a  prominent  place  in  the  tiiitory  of  hli  coun- 
try, hi'  ditd  of  the  plague  iu  London  in  the  ^ear 
1S32.    Dougloa  ihities  as  an  iiUegorieal  and  deacrip- 
tive  poet.     He  wanti  the  Tigoruus  scnie.  and  auo 
the  graphic  furce,  of  Duobar;  white  the  latter  it 
olwaya  close  and  nervoua,  Douglaa  ia  aoft  and  Ter- 
bose.     The  geiiiua  of  Dunbar  is  ao  powerful,  that    ' 
manner  siuk.B  beneath  it ;  that  of  IXjuglaa  ia  ao  much    i 
matter  of  culture,  tliat  manner  ia  ita  moat  striking 
peculiarity.    This  miuiiicr  ia  essentially  (cholarly.   i 
He  employa  an  immense  number  of  words  derived 
from  the  Latin,  as  yet  comparatively  a  novelty  in 
Gn^ish  compoaition.    And  even  his  deacripttoua  of  j 
nature  involve  nuuiy  ideas,  very  beautiful  in  tlieni-   I 
aelves,  and  very  beautifully  expressed,  but  inappn>-   . 
priate  to  tlie  aituation,  and  obviously  Introduued   ', 
merely  in  accordance  with  literary  fashion. 

The  principal  original  compoaition  of  Douttlas  ia   , 
s  long  poem,  entitled  Tlit  Palace  of  H<moiir.    It  ims 
designed  as  an  apologue  fur  the  eonduct  of  a  king; 
and  tliercfure  addressed  to  James  IV. .  The  poet   | 
repreaenta  himself  as  seeing,  in  a  vision,  a  large 
company  travelling  towards  the  Palace  of  Honour. 
Hejoina  them,  and  norralea  the  pRrticulnra  of  the   i 
pilgrimage.      The    well-known    Filgrim'i    Prvgreti    ' 
bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  this  poem,  that   ; 
Bunyon  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 
King  Hart,  the  only  other  long  poem  of  Itouglai, 
presents  a  metaphorical  view  oif  human  life,    lint   | 
the  most  remarkable  produclion  of  this  author  waa   ' 
a  translation  of  Virgil's  ^ntid  into  Scotlish  verse,    < 
vhich  he  cxeruttxi  in  (he  year  ISI3,  being  the  first   | 
version  of  a  Latin  olussic  into  any  British  tongue.    | 
It  is  generally  alluned  to  be  a  masterly  |>vrfornuini.«, 
though  in  loo  obsolete  a  language  ever  (o  regain  its   ' 
popularity.    The  original  poems,  styled  pnJaipiett 
whicll    tlie    translator    aSUes   to  each    book,   are    , 
esteemed  amongst  bis  happiest  pieces. 

{_ApostroplK  to  IIoHOur.}  1 

(Ortglnil  Bp«lllnf.) 

0  hie  honour,  awcit  lieuinlle  flour  dlceat. 
Gem  vertcuous,  maist  precious,  gudliest. 
For  hie  honour  thou  art  guerdoun  coniling,' 

(If  worschip  keod  the  glorious  end  and  rest,  | 

But  whoiiie  in  ni-ht  na  wotthie  wicht  mav  leit. 
Thy  greit  puisvance  may  waist  nuance  all  thing,         i 
And  poueiall  to  meikaJl  nunil  soiie  bring,  ' 

1  the  require  sen  tliox  but  peir^  art  iHut, 
lliiit  cair  (his  iu  thy  hie  blit  ve  ring. 


isbed  ofi  her  soffi- 

In  ciam'sy  t-laJ  and  grii 


niighty  Tithon  spouse. 


nferior  offices  to  be  tushop  of  Dunkcld.  After  oi 
1  rnlawtnl.     a  l^aim. 
*  In  [lawtiDle  breadtb. 


Spread  all  with  roses,  and  full  of  balm  royal. 
And  eke  the  heaveuly  portis  chrvslalline 
Unwarps  braid,  the  wartd  till  illumine; 
The  twinkling  streamers  of  the  orient 
Shed  purpour  spraings,  with  gold  and  azure  tBtat 
FduB,  the  steed,  with  ruby  harness  red. 
Above  the  seas  liftis  furtS  his  head. 
Of  colour  sore,*'  and  somodcal  brown  aa  ben;, 
For  to  alichten  and  glad  our  emispery; 
The  flame  out-bumti^n  at  the  ueisthirls,7 
So  fast  I'haeton  with  the  whip  him  whirls.     • 
While  shortly,  with  the  blcczand  torch  of  day, 
,   Abulyit  in  his  lemand"  &esh  array. 


tsmlnglsdwItTlgnLdui 


•    • 


*    • 


Fwtk  of  hie  palace  xojal  ishit  PHoBbiUi 

With  gf^den  crown  and  Tiaase  glorioiu» 

Qwp  hain,  bright  as  duTsobte  or  topaz; 

Fcr  wliaae  hae  micht  nane  behald  his  face.    * 

Tht  anriate  Tanea  of  his  throne  sorerane 

With  glitterand  ela&ce  o'crspread  the  oceane;^ 

The  Itfge  flndea,  lemand  all  of  licht. 

Bat  vith  ane  blmk  of  his  supernal  sicht. 

For  to  bdiald,  it  was  ane  glore  to  see 

The  stabled  windis,  and  the  calmed  sea, 

The  solt  season,  the  firmaineiit  serene. 

The  loane  illuminate  air  and  firth  amene. 

And  Instj  Flora  did  her  bloomis  spread 

Under  the  feet  of  Phcebus*  sulyart^  steed ; 

The  swarded  soil  embrode  with  selconth^  hues, 

Wood  and  fo««8t,  obnumbrate  with  bews.^    *    * 

Towetsi,  tmreta,  kixnala,^  and  pinnacles  hie, 

Of  kirks,  castles,  and  ilk  fair  citie, 

Stade  painted,  OTezy  fane,  phiol,<^  and  stagej 

Upon  the  plain  ground  by  their  awn  umbrage. 

Of  £0108*  north  blasts  harand  no  dreid, 

The  soil  spread  her  braid  bosom  on-breid; 

The  eotn  crops  and  the  heir  new-braird 

With  gladsome  gannent  revestinf  the  jerd.^ 

The  piBp  besprent  with  sprincand  sprouts  dispers 

For  caller  humours'^  on  the  dewy  nicht 

Rendering  some  place  the  gerse-piles  their  licht; 

JU  £tf  as  cattle  the  lang  summer's  day 

Had  in  their  pasture  eat  and  nip  away; 

And  hUssfol  bloosoms  in  the  bloomed  yerd, 

Sahmits  their  heids  to  the  young  sun's  safeguard. 

I17  leaves  rank  o'erspread  the  barmkin  wall; 

The  bloomed  hawthorn  clad  his  pikis  all ; 

Fuith  of  fresh  bouigeonsii  the  wine  grapes  yingl' 

Endland  the  trellis  did  on  twistis  hing ; 

The  loukit  buttons  on  the  gemmed  trees 

O'ei^madand  leaves  of  nature's  tapestries ; 

Soft  gras^  rerdure  after  balmy  shouirs. 

On  cnrUnd  stalkis  smiland  to  their  flouirs.    *    * 

The  daisy  did  on-breid  her  crownal  small, 

And  erezy  flouer  nnlappit  in  the  dale.     *    * 

Sere  downis  small  on  dentilion  spranz, 

The  young  green  bloomed  strawberry  leaves  amang ; 

Jimp  jeryflouirs  thereon  leaves  unshet. 

Flesh  primrose  and  the  purpour  riolet ;    *     * 

Heavenly  lillies,  with  lockerand  toppis  white, 

Opened  and  shew  their  crestis  redemite.    *    * 

Ane  paradise  it  seemed  to  draw  near 

Thir  pJyard  gardens  and  each  green  herbere 

lUut  amiable  wax  the  emeraut  meads ; 

Swannis  souchis  through  out  the  respand  reeds. 

Over  the  lochis  and  the  fludis  gray, 

Sesichand  by  kind  ane  place  where  they  should  lay. 

Phoebus'  red  fowl,'^  his  cural  crest  can  steer. 

Oft  itreikand  furth  his  heckle,  crawand  clecr. 

Amid  the  wortis  and  the  rutis  gent 

Pickaad  his  meat  in  alleys  where  he  went, 

Hi»  wiris  Toppa  and  Partolet  him  by — 

A  bird  all-time  that  hauntis  bigamy. 

The  painted  powne^  pacand  with  plumes  g^, 

Kert  up  his  tail  ane  proud  plesand  wheel-nm,     , 

Uuooded  in  his  feathering  bright  and  sheen, 

Skapand  the  prent  of  Aigus'  hundred  een. 

Amaog  the  bowis  of  the  olive  tifiists. 

Sere  nnall  fowls,  workand  crafty  nests, 

Endlang  the  hedges  thick,  and  on  rank  aiks 

Hi  bird  rejoicand  with  their  mirthful  makes. 

In  cornets  and  clear  fenestres  of  glass. 

Foil  busily  Arachne  weavand  was, 

To  knit  her  nettis  and  her  wobbis  slie, 

Thoewith  to  catch  the  little  midge  or  flic. 
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So  dusty  powder  upstours^  in  eveiy  street^ 
'While  corby  gaspit  for  the  fervent  heat. 
Under  the  bowis  bene  in  lufely  rales. 
Within  fermance  and  parkis  close  of  pales, 
The  busteous  buckis  nJris  furth  on  raw, 
Herdis  of  hertis  through  the  thick  wood-shaw* 
The  young  fawns  foUowand  the  dun  daes. 
Kids,  skippand  through,  runnis  after  raes. 
In  leisurs  and  on  leyis,  little  lambs 
Full  tait  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  their  dams. 
On  salt  streams  wolk'  Dorida  and  Thetis, 
By  rinnand  strandis,  Nymphis  and  Naiadis, 
Sic  as  we  clepe  wenches  and  damysels. 
In  gersy  graves'  wanderand  by  sprint  wells ; 
Of  bloomed  branches  and  flowers  white  and  red, 
Plettand  their  lusty  chaplets  for  their  head. 
Some  sang  ring-songes,  dances,  leids,^  and  rounds. 
With  voices  shrill,  while  all  the  dale  resounds. 
Whereso  they  walk  into  their  Carolina, 
For  amorous  lays  does  all  the  rockis  nng. 
Ane  sang, '  The  ship  sails  over  the  salt  mem. 
Will  bring  the  merchants  and  my  leman  hame.'* 
Some  other  sings, '  I  will  be  blythe  and  licht| 
My  heart  is  lent  upon  so  goodly  wicht'^ 
And  thoughtful  lovers  rounia^  to  and  fro. 
To  leis7  their  pain,  and  plein  their  jolly  woe. 
After  their  puise,  now  sineand,  now  in  sorrow. 
With  heartis  pensive  the  Tang  summer's  morrow. 
Some  ballads  list  indite  of  his  lady ; 
Some  livis  In  hope ;  and  some  all  utterly 
Despairit  is,  and  sae  quite  out  of  grace, 
His  purgatory  he  finds  in  every  place.    *    * 
Dame  Nature's  menstrals,  on  that  other  part. 
Their  blissful  lay  intonins  every  art,    ♦    ♦ 
And  all  small  fowlis  singis  on  the  spray, 
Welcome  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day, 
Welcome  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green. 
Welcome  quickener  of  flouriRt  flouirs  sheen. 
Welcome  supp<H:t  of  every  rute  and  vein, 
Welcome  conifort  of  all  Kind  fruit  and  grain, 
Welcome  the  birdis  beild^  upon  the  brier, 
Welcome  master  and  ruler  of  the  year, 
Welcome  weelfare  of  husbands  at  the  plevrs, 
Welcome  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  bews. 
Welcome  depaintcr  of  the  blooiuit  meads. 
Welcome  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spi^eads 
Welcome  storer  of  all  kind  bestial. 
Welcome  be  thy  bricht  beamis,  gladdand  all.  •    ♦ 

JOHN  SKELTON. 

John  Skclton  flourished  as  a  poot  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VIII.  He  was  rector  of 
Dysse,  in  Norfolk,  and  chiefly  wrote  satires  upon  his 
own  order,  for  which  he  was  at  one  time  compelled 
to  fly  from  his  charge.  The  pasquils  of  Skclton  are 
copious  and  careless  eflTuslons  of  coarse  humour,  dis- 
playing a  certain  share  of  imagination,  and  much 
rancour ;  but  he  could  also  assume  a  more  amiable 
and  poetical  manner,  as  in  the  following  canzonet  >— 

To  Mittrtu  Margaret  ITuiaey, 

Merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower, 

Gentle  as  falcon. 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

With  solace  and  gladness, 

Much  mirth  and  no  madness, 

All  good  and  no  badness  ; 

So  joyously. 

So  maidenly. 

So  womanly, 

Her  demeaning^ 

>  Rises  bt  dooda      'Walked.      ^Qgrnmygtawm,      ^laya 
*  Bongs  th«n  popular.     « Whisper.      ^Relieva     •Sheltea 
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In  ercmhing, 
Fat,  far  puasitie 
That  I  can  ji.ditc. 
Or  suffice  to  Hrice, 
Of  OMTry  Matgiret, 

Oentle  aa  falcon 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower; 

A>  patient  and  aa  ntill, 

Andaafullofgooawili, 

Ai  fair  laiphil, 

Coliander, 

Sweet  Pomander, 

GoodC 


Far  nuj  bo  aougbt. 

Ere  jou  can  find 

So  courteous,  lo  kind, 

Ai  meny  Margaret, 

This  niid»muier  flower. 

Gentle  w  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 


From  Chaucer,  or  at  leait  Trom  James  L,  the 
'   wrjtera  of  Terse  in  England  had  displayed  litCls  of 

the  grace  and  devatiou  of  true  poetr;.    At  length 

a  worthy  succcAsor  of  those  poets  appeared  in 
]   Thomai  Howard,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

and  ufluall;  deDominated  the  Eakl  or  Surret, 
I  This  nobleman  waa  bom  in  1516.    He  was  educated 

at  Windsor,  in  company  with  a  natunl  lOQ  of  the 


Howaid,  Earl  of  BurrtJ. 
king,  and  in  early  life  became  accompliifaed,  not  only 
ia  the  teaming  of  the  time,  botin  all  kinds  of  coartly 
and  chiTalrons  eiercicea.  Haring  traTelled  Into 
Italy,  be  became  a  devoted  student  of  the  poets  of 
that  country—Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Ari- 
oato — and  fi)nned  his  aira  poetical  style  upon  theira 
HU  poetry  ii  chiefly  amorous,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  having  been  married  in  esrly  life,  much  of  it  con- 
sists of  the  praises  of  a  lady  whom  he  names  Geral- 
dine,  supposed  lo  hare  been  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Kildnrc.  Surrey  was  a  gallant  soldier  as  well  ai 
a  poet,  and  conducted  an  important  expedition,  in 
,  1542,  for  the  devastation  of  the  Scottish  borders. 
I  >Ie  Anally  ffll  under  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VIII., 
'  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1S47.  The 
poetry  of  Surrey  is  remarkable  for  aflowing  melody. 


correctness  of  style,  and  purity  of  expn'ssion  -,  he 
was  tl>e  first  to  iiitruduce  [lie  tamiet  and  UaoA  xcrw 
into  Eiit'liah  poetry.  The  gentle  and  inehLnrholy 
pathos  (k  his  style  is  well  exemplilied  in  the  verae* 
which  he  wrote  during  his  captivity  in  Windsor 
Castle,  when  about  to  yield  his  life  a  sacrifice  to 
tyrannical  caprice  t — 

PritoMT  in  Windtor,  he  rmHmlelh  hit  Pltatan  iJmt 


So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas  I 

As  proud  Windsor!  where  1,  in  lust  and  joy. 
With  a  king's  son,  my  childish  yean  did  pass, 

In  greater  feast  than  Pnam's  son  of  Troy : 
Where  each  sweet  place  tetoms  a  taste  full  soar  t 

The  Luge  green  courts  where  we  were  wimt  to  Lgii 
With  eyes  cut  up  into  tlie  Maiden  Tower, 

And  easy  sighs  such  as  folk  draw  in  love. 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue ; 

The  dances  short,  long  talcs  of  great  delight. 
With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  rue, 

^lien  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right 
The  palm-play,  where,  despoiled  for  tlie  gamt 

With  dtied  eyn  oft  tre  by  gleams  of  love, 


The  gravel  ground,  with  sleerH  tied  on  the  hi 


With  ulrcr  drops  the  mead  yet  spread  for  mth. 

In  active  games  of  nimbleness  and  stiength. 
Where  we  did  strain,  trained  with  swarms  of  youth. 

Our  tender  limbs  that  yet  shot  up  in  length : 
The  seciet  groves  which  oft  we  made  resound. 

Of  pleasant  plaint,  and  of  our  ladies' praine. 
Recording  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  found. 

What  hope  of  speed  what  dread  of  long  delays  : 


The  vide  vales,  eke,  that  harboured  us  each  ni^it, 

"Therewith,  alas,  reviveth  in  my  breast. 
The  sweet  accoid  such  sleeps  as  yet  delight. 

The  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest : 
The  secret  thoughts  imparted  with  such  trust. 

The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  chauEC  of  pla^. 
The  friend  ihip  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just; 

Wherewith  we  passed  (he  winter  night  away. 
And  with  this  thought,  the  blood  forsakes  the  Qm, 

The  teats  herain  my  cheelu  of  deadly  hue. 
The  which,  as  soon  as  sobbing  sighs,  alas, 

Upsupped  have,  thus  I  my  plaint  renew ; 

8 lace  of  bliss  I  renewer  of  my  wosa, 
iie  me  accounti,  where  is  my  noble  fere  ;* 
Whom  in  thy  walls  thou  dost  each  night  encIOM ; 
Tootherleef.'but  uQtomemostdear: 
rho,  alas  1  that  doth  mv  sorrow  rue, 
Returas  thereto  a  hollow  sound  of  plaint 
Thus  I  alone,  where  ail  my  freedom  grew, 
In  prison  pine  with  bondage  and  restraint, 

And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  grief 
To  banish  the  less,  I  find  my  chief  relief; 

krw  tM  tta>slmaof  lilinitMn«Dn  tlMb«>4of  hk 
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Utm  amd  Pram  of  kit  Love  OerakUne. 

Ffoo  Tuscan'  came  my  ladj's  worthy  race ; 

Fair  Florence  was  some  time  their  ancient  seat ; 
TW  vestcm  isle,  whose  pleasant  shore  doth  face 

Wild  Camber's  cliffs,  did  give  her  liTely  heat : 

FoitCTcd  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breast ; 

Hct  siie,  an  earl ;  her  dame  of  princes'  blood : 
Fno  tender  years,  in  Britain  she  doth  rest 

With  king's  child,  where  she  tasteth  costly  food* 

Hvudon  did  first  present  her  to  mine  een : 
Bri^t  is  her  hue,  and  Geraldine  she  hight : 

Huapton  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine : 
Ami  Windsor,  alas,  doth  chase  me  from  her  sight. 

Her  beantT  of  kind,  her  Tirtues  from  aboTe ; 
Hip{7  it  be  that  can  obtain  her  loye ! 

Btmnoitae  is  content  viih  hi*  own  estate,  and  how 
Ac  s^e  9f  akildrtn  is  the  happiest,  if  they  had  skill  to 
il. 


1 


I^d  in  my  quiet  bed, 

In  study  as  I  were, 
I  nw  within  my  troubled  head, 

A  heap  of  thoughts  appear. 

And  erery  thought  did  show 

So  liTely  in  mine  eyes, 
That  now  I  sighed,  and  then  I  smiled, 

As  cause  of  thoughts  did  rise. 

I  Bw  the  little  boy. 
In  thought  how  oft  that  he 

IKd  wish  of  God,  to  scape  the  rod, 
A  tall  young  man  to  be. 

Hie  young  man  eke  that  feels 
His  bones  with  pains  opprest. 

Bow  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man, 
To  live  and  lie  at  rest : 

The  rich  old  man  that  sees 

His  end  draw  on  so  sore, 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  again, 

To  lire  so  much  the  more. 

Whereat  full  oft  I  smiled. 
To  see  how  all  these  three, 

Fhmi  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy, 
Would  chop  and  change  degree : 

And  musing  thus,  I  think, 

The  case  is  verj  strange, 
That  man  from  wealth,  to  liye  in  woe, 

Doth  ercr  seek  to  change. 

Thus  thoughtful  as  I  lay, 

I  saw  my  withered  skin, 
How  it  doth  show  my  dented  thws, 

The  flesh  was  worn  so  thin ; 

And  eke  my  toothless  chaps. 
The  gates  of  my  right  way, 

That  ones  and  shuts  as  I  do  speak. 
Do  thus  unto  me  say : 

Tlie  white  and  hoarish  haiiSy 

The  messengers  of  age. 
That  show,  like  lines  of  true  belief. 

That  this  life  doth  assuage ; 

Bids  thee  lay  hand,  and  feel 
Them  hanging  on  my  chin. 

The  which  do  write  two  ages  past, 
The  third  now  coming  in. 

Huf  up,  therefore,  the  bit 
Of  thy  young  wanton  time ; 

And  thou  that  therein  beaten  art. 
The  happiest  life  define : 


Whereat  I  sighed,  and  said, 

Farewell  my  wonted  joy, 
Truss  up  thy  pack,  and  trudge  from  me^ 

To  every  little  boy ; 

And  tell  them  thus  from  me, 
'  Their  time  most  happy  is, 

If  to  their  time  they  reason  had, 
To  know  the  truth  of  this. 

7%e  Means  to  attain  ffappy  I^f^m 
Martial,  the  things  that  do  attain 

The  happy  life,  be  these,  I  find. 
The  riches  lefl,  not  got  with  pain  ; 

The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind« 
The  equal  frend  ;  no  grudge,  no  strife  ; 

No  charge  of  rule,  nor  governance ; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  life ; 

The  household  of  continuance : 
The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wisedom  joined  with  simplenesB  | 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care  ; 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress. 
The  faithful  wife,  without  debate  ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night ; 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne^wish  for  death,  ne  fear  his  might. 

8IB  THOMAS  WTATT. 

In  amorous  poetry,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  its  rise  in  this  age,  Surrey  had  a  fellow-la- 
bourer in  Sir  Thomas  Wy  ATT  (1503-1541),  another 
distinguished  figure  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIIL 
Wyattwas  a  man  highly  educated  for  his  age,  a 
great  traveller,  and  generally  accomplished.  He 
died  of  a  fever  caught  by  riding  too  fast  on  a  hot 
day  from  Falmouth,  while  engaged  on  a  mission  to 
conduct  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor,  Charles  V., 
to  court  The  songs  and  sonnets  of  this  author,  in 
praise  of  his  mistress,  and  expressive  of  the  various 
feelings  he  experienced  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  tender  passion,  though  conceited,  are  not  with- 
out refinement,  and  some  share  of  poetical  feeling. 

The  lover's  lute  cannot  be  llamed,  though  it  sing 
of  his  lady's  wiikindness. 

Blame  not  my  Lute  I  for  he  must  sound 

Of  this  or  that  as  liketh  me ; 
For  lack  of  wit  the  Lute  is  bound 

To  give  Kuch  tunes  as  pleaseth  me  ; 
Though  my  songs  be  somewhat  strance. 
And  speak  such  words  as  touch  my  diangs^ 
Blame  not  my  Lute  1 

My  Lute,  alas  !  doth  not  ofiend, 
Though  that  per  force  he  must  agree 

To  sound  such  tunes  as  I  intend, 
To  sing  to  them  that  heareth  me ; 

Then  though  my  songis  be  somewhat  plaiz^ 

And  toucheth  some  wat  use  to  feign. 
Blame  not  my  Lute  I 

My  Lute  and  strings  may  not  deny, 

But  as  I  strike  they  must  obey ; 
Break  not  them  then  so  wrongfully. 

But  wreak  thyself  some  other  way ; 
And  though  the  songs  which  I  indite, 
Do  quit  thy  change  with  rightful  spitio^ 
Blame  not  my  Lute  I 

Spite  asketh  spite,  and  changing  change, 
And  falsed  ntith,  must  needs  be  known  } 

The  faults  so  great,  the  case  so  strange  ; 
Of  right  it  must  abroad  be  blown  : 

Then  since  that  bv  thine  own  desert 

My  songs  do  tell  how  true  thou  art, 
Blame  not  my  Lute  t 
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Blame  but  thyself  that  hast  misdone, 
And  well  deserved  to  haye  blame  ; 

Change  thou  thy  way,  so  eril  l^gone, 
And  then  my  Lute  shall  sound  that  same ; 

But  if  till  then  my  fingers  play, 

By  thy  desert  their  wonted  way, 

Blame  not  my  Lute ! 

Farewell  I  unknown  ;  for  though  thou  break 
My  strings  in  spite  with  great  disdain^ 

Tet  have  I  found  out  for  thy  sake. 
Strings  for  to  string  my  Lute  again  : 

And  if  perchance  this  silly  rhym^ 

Do  make  thee  blush  at  any  time, 

Blame  not  my  Lute. 

T%e  rt-eured  Lover  exuUeth  in  his  Freedemf  <md 
voweik  to  remain  free  vntU  JDeatk, 

I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be  ; 
But  how  that  I  am  none  knoweth  truly. 
Be  it  ill,  be  it  well,  be  I  bond,  be  I  free, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  be. 

I  lead  my  life  indifferently ; 
I  mean  nothing  but  honesty  ; 
And  though  folks  judge  full  dirersely, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  Id  will  I  die. 

I  do  not  rejoice,  nor  yet  complain. 
Both  mirth  and  sadness  I  do  refrain, 
And  use  the  means  since  folks  wUl  feign ; 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  be  it  pleasant  or  pam. 

Diyers  do  judge  as  they  do  trow, 
Some  of  pleasure  and  some  of  woe. 
Yet  for  all  that  nothing  they  know ; 
But  I  am  as  I  am,  wheresoeycr  I  go. 

But  since  judgers  do  thus  decay. 
Let  every  man  his  judgment  say ; 
I  will  it  take  in  sport  and  play, 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  whosoever  say  nay. 

Whojudgeth  well,  well  God  them  send ; 
Who  judgeth  evil,  God  them  amend  ; 
To  judge  the  best  therefore  intend. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  I  end. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  take  delight. 
To  judge  folk's  thought  for  envy  and  spite  ; 
But  whether  they  judge  me  wrong  or  right, 
I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  do  I  write. 

Praying  you  all  that  this  do  read. 
To  trust  it  as  you  do  your  creed  ; 
And  not  to  think  I  change  my  weed. 
For  I  am  as  I  am,  however  I  speed. 

But  how  that  is  I  leave  to  you  ; 
Judge  as  ye  list,  false  or  true, 
Ye  know  no  more  than  afore  ye  knew. 
Yet  I  am  as  I  am,  whatever  ensue. 

And  from  this  mind  I  will  not  flee, 
But  to  you  all  that  misjudge  me, 
I  do  protest,  as  ye  may  see, 
That  I  am  as  I  am,  and  so  will  be. 

That  Pleature  it  mixed  with  every  Pam, 

Venomous  thorns  that  are  so  shaip  and  keen 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full  fresh  and  fair  of  hue, 

Poison  is  also  put  in  medicine. 
And  unto  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew. 

The  fire  that  all  things  eke  consumeth  clean, 
May  hurt  and  heal :  then  if  that  this  be  true, 

I  trust  some  time  my  harm  may  be  my  health. 

Since  ereiy  woe  is  joined  with  some  wealth. 


!!%e  Oomrtier^s  L^fg, 

In  court  to  serve  decked  with  fresh  amy, 
Of  sugared  meats  feeling  the  sweet  repast, 

The  lifo  in  banquets  and  sundry  kinds  of  play ; 
Amid  the  press  the  worldly  looks  to  waste ; 
Hath  with  it  joined  oft  times  such  bitter  taits^ 

That  whoso  joys  such  kind  of  life  to  hold« 

In  prison  joys,  fettered  with  chains  of  gold. 

Cfihe  Mean  and  Sure  EtkUe, 

Stand  whoso  lists  upon  the  slipper*  wheel. 

Of  high  estate,  and  let  me  here  rejoice, 
And  use  my  life  in  quietness  each  deal. 

Unknown  in  court  that  hath  the  wanton  joyi. 
In  hidden  place  my  time  shall  slowly  pass. 

And  when  my  years  be  passed  without  aanoyi 
Let  me  die  old  after  the  common  trace, 

F«r  grips  of  death  do  he  too  hardly  pass 
That  known  is  to  all,  but  to  himself,  alas  I 
He  dieth  unknown,  dased  with  dreadful  face. 

THOMAS  TU88BB. 

Amongst  thO  poets  dating  towards  the  condiuioii 
of  the  present  period,  may  be  ranked  Thomas  Tn»- 
8EB,  author  cd  the  first  didactic  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage. He  was  bom  about  1523,  of  an  aodent 
family ;  had  a  good  education ;  and  commenced  lift 
at  court,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Paget  After- 
wards be  practised  farming  sucoessiyely  at  Batwood 
in  Sussex,  Ipswidi,  Fairst^  in  Essex,  Norwich,  and 
other  places ;  but  not  succeeding  in  that  walk,  he 
betook  himsdf  to  other  occupations,  amongst  which 
were  those  of  a  chorister,  and,  it  is  said,  a  fiddler. 
As  might  be  expected  of  one  so  inconstant,  he  did 
not  prosper  in  the  world,  but  died  poor  in  London, 
in  1580. 

Tnsser's  poem,  entitled  a  Hondreth  Good  Poinit  of 
Husbandrie,  which  was  first  published  in  1557,  ia  a 
series  of  practical  directions  for  farming,  expressed 
in  simple  and  inelegant,  but  not  always  dull  Yerse. 
It  was  afterwards  expanded  by  other  writers,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  Five  Hundreth  Points  of 
Good  Husbandrie :  the  last  of  a  considerable  number 
of  editions  appeared  in  1710. 

[^DvreetioM  for  OuUivating  a  ffop-OairdenJ} 

Whom  fancy  persuadeth,  among  other  crops, 
To  have  for  his  spending  sufficient  of  hops. 
Must  willingly  follow,  m  choices  to  choosy 
Such  lessons  approved,  as  skilful  do  use. 

Ground  gravelly,  sandy,  and  mixed  with  day. 
Is  naughty  for  hops,  any  manner  of  way. 
Or  if  it  be  mingled  with  rubbish  and  stone, 
For  dryness  and  barrenness  let  it  alone. 

Choose  soil  for  the  hop  of  the  rottenest  mould. 
Well  dunged  and  wrought,  as  a  garden-plot  should  | 
Not  far  from  the  water,  but  not  overflown. 
This  lesson,  well  noted,  is  meet  to  be  known. 

The  sun  in  the  south,  or  else  southly  and  west. 
Is  joy  to  the  hop,  as  a  welcomed  guest ; 
But  wind  in  the  north,  or  else  northerly  east. 
To  the  hop  is  as  ill  as  a  fay  in  a  feast. 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop-3rard  onoe  found  as  is  told. 
Make  thereof  account,  as  of  jewel  of  gold  ; 
Now  dig  it,  and  leave  it,  the  sun  for  to  bmn. 
And  afterwards  fence  it,  to  serve  for  that  turn. 

The  hop  for  his  profit  I  thus  do  exalt. 
It  strengtheneth  drink,  and  it  favouretb  malt ; 
And  bein^  well  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  Uust, 
And  drawing  abide — ^if  ye  £aw  not  too  fast. 


E 
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Ooad  kBiwifc  ptmidei,  ere  &  (icknau  do  come, 

Wmidrj  good  thing!  in  her  houM  to  hsTe  wme. 

Good  aaau  tottpotHa,  uid  Tinegai  tart, 

mud  tnacle,  to  comfort  thine  heut. 
n  ker  gudcD,  for  kfnies  thst  bum, 
nmg  hvat  to  good  temper  mftj  turn. 

nile  eodiTe,  mud  euccoij,  with  tpiiuch  enow  ; 

AH  inch    with    p»d   pot-herin,    should  follow 

Sit  wsia  of  foMiitotY,  litet  to  cool, 

tod  otben  the  like,  or  elae  lie  like  t.  fooL 


TWogh  thoojimndii  hate  phTtkJc,  because  of  the  coet, 
Tet^nuuidi  it  belpetb,  th&t  elw  Bboald  be  loat. 
Good  bnch,  and  ^ood  keeping,  do  mufh  nowandthao 
Oasd  diet,  with  wiadoia,  beat  comfDrteth  man. 
I>  With,  to  be  ■tirrinc  ihall  profit  thee  beet ; 

Bwmbej  thT  k>u]  ;  let  no  fniicv  preTiLil ; 
Hike  ndj  to  God-ward  ;  let  lailb  nerer  quul : 
n«  MOUT  tbiwlf  thou  submittnt  to  Ood, 
Ika  MaCT  he  ccftKth  to  tmurge  with  hii  ivd. 


IMoral  B^Uctiimt  on  Oe  Wind.] 
Though  wfndi  do  taae,  as  windi  were  wood,' 
And  csiue  ipring-tidee  to  raiw  great  flood  ; 
And  lofl;  ahipa  leave  anchor  in  mod, 
Benaring  Rianj  of  life«nd  of  blood  ; 
Yet,  true  it  in.  a»  cow  rheim  cod. 
And  tnea.  at  spring,  doth  jield  forth  bud, 
beept  wind  itandu  ai  nerer  it  xtooi]. 
It  a  ui  ill  wind  tuma  none  to  good. 


UrDaTUI-jntar- 


8iB  David  Ltndoai,  born  abmt 

■ho,  after  jprving  King  Jamei  V.,  when  tbat 
■"   ~"     a  boy,  u  lewer,  earner,  cnp-bearer,     i 
.  chief  cubicutarj  in  ihort,  eTcrythina    ' 
' — bearing  him    ni  an  infant  upon   hia   back,  and 
dancing  antics  for  his  amatement  na  a  hoy — was 
appointed  to  the  important  office  of  Xord  Ljon  King 
at  Arms,  and  died  about  the  year  16S5.     He  chiefT}' 
shone  as  a  satirical  and  hmnoroas  writer,  and  his  great 
fkuU  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  spirit  of  reflncment 
whlcb  graced  the  contemporary  literature  of  Eng- 
Innd.    Tlie  principal  objects  of  Lrndsay's  vitapera- 
tions  were  the  clergy,  whoee  habits  at  this  period    1 
(just  before  the  Itefbrmation)  wer«  such  la  to  afliird     | 
unasuslly  ample  scope  for  tlie  pen  of  the  satirist.    | 
Out  poet,  also,  althoogb  a  state  officer,  and  long  a    ^ 
■errant  to  the  king,  oies  little  deBcacy  in  exposing     | 
the  abuses  of  tlie  court.    His  chief  poems  are  plnced 
in  the  following  sqccessioD  b;  his  editor,  Mr  Geonre    | 
Chalmera:^?^  X>rnwi,  written  about  ISSB ;  Tlit    i 


Camplaynt,    1599 1     Tht    Cpjmlaynt    of    the    Kiiii 
PapiMO  (Peacock),  1530;   The  Play  (or  Satire)  aj 

lie  three  Emlalet,  I63S  i    KiUeit    Confueiim.  1541  i  . 
The   Hillary  of  Sgaire  Mtldmm.   MM;    The  Mo- 
narchie,  1553.     ITie  three  first  of  these  poems  are 

moralieings  upon  the  state  and  gofcrnment  of  the  i 

kingdom,  during  two^of  ita  dismal  miooritica.     Tlie  ', 

Play  is  an  extraordinary  performance,  a  satire  upon  i 

the  whole  of  the  three  political  orjora— roonarck  | 

barons,  and  clergy — full  of  Immour  and  gr^ssness,  j 

and  curionsly  illustraCiTe  of  the  taste  of  tlio  times.  [ 

Not  with  stmiJing  its  satiric  pangency,  and.  what  ia  i 

apt  to  be  now  more  surprising,  notwithstamling  the  j 
inlToduclioii  of  inderencies  nut  Bt  to  be  described, 

the  Satire  of  lire  Thrtt  E>lalei  was  acto.1  in  pre-  I 

■ence  of  the  conrt,  both  at  Cupar  Hnd  Edinburgh,  , 

the  at(^(e  being  in  the  open  nir.     Kitleit  Co»/>«imt  ' 

is  a  satire  on  one  of  the  practices  of  Human  Catho-  I 

lies.    By  his  variiiui  burieiquea  of  tlial  party,  lie  Is  ; 

said  to  have  largily  conlribuici  to  the  progritsa  of  ■ 
the  Iteformatiun  in  Scotland.      The  Hittory  of  Squire 

Afetdmm  is  |ierhaps  the  most  pleasing  ■•if  all  Ibis  . 

author's  works.     It  la  considerp<l  the  last  poem  that  ' 
in   any   degree   partakes   of  the   character  of  the 

Ot  the  dexterity  with  which  Lyndsay  could  point 
a  aatirical  remark  on  an  error  of  state  policy,  we 
may  judge  from  tbc  following  xery  brief  piissuge  o( 
hil  Campla^l,  vbich  relates  tu  the  too  enrly  cum- 
mittal  of  the  government  to  James  V.  It  is  giren 
in  the  original  spelling.  | 

Impnidcntlv,  like  willes  fulcs,  : 

Thay  tuke  the  yuuiig  prince  from  the  Scale*,  | 

Qiibere  lie,  under  obedicn 


Was  l€ 


niwid  VI 


And  hnstilie  pat  in  hi>t  hand 
The  goTemance  of  all  Scotlaril  ; 
Aa  quha  wuld,  in  ane  slonnie  blast, 
Quhen  marinari>  been  all  agoat, 
Throw  danger  of  the  iwis  rage, 
Wald  tak  ane  child  of  tender  age, 
Quhilk  never  had  bin  on  the  aey. 
And  gnr  his  bidding  all  obey,        . 
Geving  him  hail  the  goremall. 
To  ship,  inarchaiid,  and  niorindl. 
For  dreid  of  rockia  and  foir  land. 
To  jiut  the  ruthir  in  fail  hand.         * 

I  give  them  to , 

(juhilk  fint  deviait  that  eounsell ; 
'  will  nocht  say  that  it  was  treMoiu, 


But  1  di 


srin^ 


noM  1400 


CYCLOPJEDIA  OF 


TO  1558. 


, 


[_A  Camum't  AcocnaU  ufa  Lcao-^ndLl 

"Mtm,  I  lent  mj  goosip  mj  mare,  to  fetch  hame  coals, 

And  he  her  drounit  into  the  quarry  holes  ; 

And  I  ran  to  the  consistorj,  for  to  pleinjri^ 

And  there  I  happen  it  amang  ane  greedie  meinyie.^ 

They  gave  me  first  ane  thing  they  call  cUandutn; 

Within  aucht  days  I  gat  but  UbdUmdum; 

Within  ane  month  I  gat  ad  opponendum; 

In  half  ane  year  1  gat  inter-loauendumy 

And  syne  I  gat — ^how  call  ye  it  I — ad  replieandttm ; 

Bot  I  could  never  ane  word  yet  understand  him  : 

And  then  they  gart  me  cast  out  mony  placks, 

And  gart  me  pay  for  four-and-tweuty  acts. 

Bot  or  they  came  half  gate  to  cowludendttm^ 

The  fiend  ane  plack  was  left  for  to  defend  him. 

Thus  they  postponed  me  twa  year  with  their  train, 

Syne,  iutdie  ad  octo,  bade  me  come  again  : 

Aiid  then  thir  rooks  they  rowpit  wonder  fast 

For  sentence,  silver,  they  ciyit  at  the  last. 

Of  pfvnunciandum  thev  made  me  wonder  fain, 

JBot  I  gal  never  my  gude  grey  VMore^gain. 

SujpplieaHon  in  Cantemption  of  Side  Tails,* 

(1538.) 

SoTercign,  I  mean^^  of  thir  side  tails, 
Whilk  through  the  dust  and  dubs  trails. 
Three  quarters  lang  behind  their  heels, 
Express  again'  all  commonweals. 
Though  bishops,  in  their  pontificals, 
Have  men  for  to  bear  up  their  tails, 
For  dignity  of  their  office ; 
Richt  so  ane  queen  or  ane  empxioe ; 
Howbeit  they  use  sic  gravity, 
Conformand  to  their  majesty, 
Though  their  robe-royals  be  upborne, 
I  think  it  is  ane  very  scorn, 
That  every  lady  of  the  land 
Should  have  her  tail  so  side  trailand ; 
Howbeit  they  been  of  high  estate, 
The  queen  they  should  not  counterfeit. 

Wherever  they  go  it  may  be  seen 

How  kirk  ajid  causay  they  soop  dean. 

The  images  into  the  kirk 

May  think  of  their  side  tails  irk  ;  ^ 

For  when  the  weather  been  maist  fair. 

The  dust  flies  highest  into  tho  air, 

And  all  their  faces  does  beganr, 

Gif  they  could  speak,  they  wald  them  wary.    *    * 

But  I  hare  maist  into  deflpito 

Poor  claggocks^  clad  in  Raploch  white, 

Whilk  has  scant  twa  merks  for  their  fees, 

Will  have  twa  ells  beneath  their  knees. 

Kittock  that  cleckit®  was  yestreen, 

The  mom,  will  counterfeit  the  queen.    *    * 

In  bam  nor  byre  she  will  not  bide. 

Without  her  kirtle  tail  be  side. 

In  burghs,  wanton  burgess  wives 

Wha  may  hare  sidest  tails  strives, 

Weel  bordered  with  velvet  fine. 

But  followand  them  it  is  ane  pyne  : 

In  summer,  when  the  streets  dries, 

They  raise  the  dust  aboon  the  bkies  ; 

Kane  may  gae  near  them  at  their  ease, 

Without  they  qpver  mouth  and  neese.    *    • 

I  think  maist  pane  after  ane  rain. 

To  see  them  tuckit  up  again  ; 

Then  when  they  step  furth  through  the  streeti 

Their  fauldings  flaps  about  their  feet ; 

They  waste  mair  ciaith,  within  few  yean, 

Nor  wald  cleid  fifty  scon  of  freirs.    *    * 


lOompsBj. 
flfthotsdaja. 

•  : 


'  The  ow-loQK  sUrts  of  the  Isdifls'drssNS 
s  Oomplain.  «  Msj  feel  annoTvd. 

*fiQllk 


•    • 


Of  tails  I  will  no  more  indite. 
For  dread  some  duddron^  me  despite : 
Notwithstandinf ,  I  will  conclude. 
That  of  side  tails  can  come  nae  gude, 
Sider  nor  may  their  ankles  hide. 
The  remanent  proceeds  of  pride. 
And  pride  proceeds  of  the  devil. 
Thus  alway  they  proceed  of  evill 

,Ane  other  fault.  Sir,  may  be  seen. 
They  hide  their  face  all  bot  the  een  ; 
When  gentlemen  bid  them  gude  day. 
Without  reverence  they  slide  away. 
Without  their  faults  be  soon  amended. 
My  flyting,^  Sir,  shall  never  be  ended  ; 
But  wald  your  grace  my  counsel  tak, 
Ane  proclamation  ye  should  mak, 
Baith  through  the  land  and  burrowstonns, 
To  shaw  their  face  and  cut  their  gowns. 
Women  will  say,  this  is  nae  bom^s,^ 
To  write  sic  vile  and  filthy  words  ; 
But  wald  they  clenge  their  filthy  tails, 
A^liilk  over  the  mires  and  middings  trailly 
Then  should  my  writing  clennt  b^ 
None  other  mends  they  get  of  me. 

Quoth  Lindsay,  in  contempt  of  the  side  tails, 

"Hiat  duddrous  and  duntibours  through  the  dubf  tnila 

{The  Building  pf  the  Tower  ofBabd,  md 
Confusion  of  TonguetJ] 

(Prom  the  Monarohie.) 

Their  great  fortress  then  did  they  foand^ 
And  cast  till  they  gat  sure  ground. 
"       All  fell  to  work  both  man  and  child. 
Some  howkit  clay,  some  burnt  the  tyld* 
Nimron,  that  curious  champion, 
Deviser  was  of  that  dungeon. 
Nathing  they  spared  their  laboun^ 
Like  busy  bees  upon  the  flowers. 
Or  emmets  travelling  into  June ; 
Some  under  wrocht,  and  some  aboon^ 
With  Strang  ingenious  masoniy. 
Upward  their  wark  did  fortify ;    •    ♦ 
The  land  about  was  fair  and  plain. 
And  it  rase  like  ane  heich  montane. 
Those  fttlish  people  did  intend, 
That  till  the  heaven  it  should  ascend : 
Sae  great  ane  strength  was  never  seen 
Into  the  warld  with  men's  een. 
The  wallis  of  that  wark  they  made, 
Twa  and  fifty  fathom  braid : 
Ane  fathom  then,  as  some  men  says, 
Micht  been  twa  fathom  iu  our  days  ; 
Ane  man  was  then  of  mair  stature 
Nor  twa  be  now,  of  this  be  sure. 

The  translator  of  Orosius 
Intil  his  chronicle  writes  thus ; 
That  when  the  sun  is  at  the  hicht. 
At  noon,  when  it  doth  shine  maist  bciddL 
The  shadow  of  that  hideous  strength 
Sax  mile  and  mair  it  is  of  length : 
Thus  may  ye  judge  into  your  thodii| 
Gif  Babylon  be  heich,  or  nocht. 

Then  the  great  God  omnipotont. 
To  whom  all  things  been  present^ 
He  seeand  the  ambition. 
And  the  prideful  presumption. 
How  thir  proud  people  did  pretend. 
Up  through  the  heavens  till  ascend. 
Sic  languages  on  them  he  laid. 
That  nane  wist  what  ane  other  said  ; 
Where  was  but  ane  langnafe  afore^ 
God  send  them  languages  thxee  score  ; 


•    • 


•  • 
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Afore  thftt  time  all  spak  Hebrew, 

Then  some  begai)  for  to  speak  Grew, 

Some  Dntchf  some  language  Saracen, 

And  some  began  to  sp^k  Ijatin. 

Tbe  maister  men  ean  to  ga  wild, 

CiTand  for  trees,  they  brocht  them  tyld. 

Some  said.  Bring  mortar  here  at  ance, 

Hen  brocht  thej  to  them  stocks  and  stanes ; 

And  Nimrod,  their  great  champion, 

Ran  ragand  Uke  ane  wild  lion, 

Menacing  them  with  words  rude, 

Bnt  nerer  ane  word  thej  understood.  *    * 

'^—-  for  final  conclusion, 

Constrained  were  they  for  till  depart, 

nk  company  in  ane  sundry  airt.    *    * 

mciUJkirBous  febces  ov  thb  fbbiod  1400-1558. 

A  few  pieces  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIH.  and 
Edward  VL,  some  of  whidi  are  by  uncertain  authors, 
may  be  added,  aa  farther  illustratiye  of  the  literary 
biitofy  of  that  period.  The  first  two  are  amongst 
tbe  eaiUest  yerses  in  which  the  metaphysical  re- 
finements, ao  notable  in  the  subsequent  period,  are 
observable. 

A  Praim  qfhu{ike  Poees)  Lady. 

Give  place,  you  ladies,  and  be  gone. 

Boast  not  yourselres  at  all ! 
For  here  at  hand  approacheth  one, 

Whose  face  will  stain  you  all ! 

The  Tirtue  of  her  lively  looks 

Excels  the  precious  stone : 
I  wish  to  hare  none  other  books 

To  read  or  look  upon. 

In  each  of  her  two  ciystal  eyes 

Smileth  a  naked  boy : 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  suffice 

To  see  that  lamp  of  joy. 

I  think  Nature  hath  lost  the  mould. 
Where  she  her  shape  did  take ; 

Or  else  I  doubt  if  Nature  could 
So  &ir  a  creature  make. 

9ie  may  be  well  compared 

Unto  the  phoenix  kind, 
Whose  like  was  nerer  seen  nor  leard. 

That  any  man  can  find. 

In  life  she  is  Diana  chaste, 

In  troth  Penelope, 
In  word  and  eke  in  deed  steadfast : 

What  will  you  more  we  say  1 

Her  loseal  colour  comes  and  goes 

With  such  a  comely  cnice, 
Hore  ruddier  too  than  doth  the  rose. 

Within  her  lively  face. 

At  Bacchus'  feast  none  shall  her  meet, 

Ne  at  no  wanton  play ; 
Kor  gazing  in  an  open  street, 

Nor  gadding  as  a  stray. 

The  modest  mirth  that  she  doth  use 
Is  mlx'd  with  shamefac*dness ; 

All  rice  she  doth  wholly  refuse. 
And  hateth  idleness. 

0  Lord,  it  is  a  world  to  see 
How  rirtue  can  repair, 
-  And  deck  in  her  such  honesty 
Whom  Nature  made  so  fiurl 

Thdy  she  doth  as  far  exceed 

Our  women  now*a-days. 
As  doth  the  gillv  flower  a  weed^ 

And  moie  a  thousand  ways. 


How  might  I  do  to  get  a  graff 

Of  this  unspotted  tree  t 
For  all  the  rest  are  plain  but  chaff 

Which  seem  good  com  to  be. 

This  gijfl  alone  I  shall  her  gire ; 

When  Death  doth  what  he  can, 
Her  honest  fame  shall  erer  live 

Within  the  mouth  of  man. 

AmaiUiwn  Ir€B  amoris  reditUegroHo  at, 

[Bj  Riebsrd  Edwards,  a  court  musician  and  poet,  Itt3-]5BB>3 

In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  hare 

slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had 


wept, 
siffliea 
babe  to  rest. 


She  siffhed   sore,  and  sang  full  sweet,  to  bring  the 


That  would  not  cease,  but  cried  still,  in  sucking  ai 

her  breast. 
She  was  full  weaiy  of  her  watch,  and  grieved  with 

her  child. 
She  rocked  it,  and  rated  it,  until  on  her  it  smil'd ; 
Then  did  she  say, '  Now  have  I  found  the  proverb  true 

to  prove. 
The  fauing  out  of  faithful  fiiends  renewing  ia  of 

love.' 

Then  took  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proveri>  for  to 

write. 
In  register  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy  wight. 
As  she  proceeded  thus  in  song  unto  her  tittle  brat, 
Much  matter  uttered  she  of  weight  in  place  whereas 

she  sat ; 
And  proved  plain,  there  was  no  beast,  nor  creatoie 

bearing  life, 
Could  well  be  known  to  live  in  love  without  difodid 

and  strife : 
Then  kissed  she  her  little  babe,  and  iwire  by  God 

above, 
'The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  ia  of 

love.'        ' 

*  •  *  * 

'  I  marvel  much,  pardie,'  quoth  she, '  for  to  behold 

the  rout, 
To  see  man,  woman,  boy,  and  beast,  to  toss  the  worid 

about; 
Some  kneel,  some  crouch,  some  beck,  some  check,  and 

some  can  suioothly  smile. 
And  some  embrace  others  in  arms,  and  there  think 

many  a  wile. 
Some  stand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee,  some  humble,  and 

some  stout, 
Yet  are  they  never  friends  indeed  until  they  once  fiJI 

out.' 
Thus  ended  she  her  song,  and  said,  before  she  did 

remove, 
*The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  ia  of 
~     love,* 

[CPumucteristui  qf  an  EngUaknum.} 

[Q]r  Andrew  Bourd,  phytlolan  to  Henry  TIIL  The  lines 
fonn  an  Inaoriptlon  nnder  the  plctnre  of  an  Bngllahnian,  naked, 
with  a  roll  of  doth  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  solasois  in  the 
other.] 

I  am  aa  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here. 

Musing  in  mv  mind  what  garment  I  shall  wear. 

For  now  I  will  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  thaty 

Now  I  will  wear  I  cannot  tell  what : 

All  new  fashions  bo  pleasant  to  me, 

I  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee  : 

Now  I  am  a  fisher,  all  men  on  me  look 

What  ^ould  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoopi 

What  do  I  care  if  all  the  world  me  ful, 

I  will  have  a  garment  reach  to  my  taiL 
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Then  I  am  a  minioD,  for  I  wear  the  new  guise. 

The  next  year  after  I  hopo  to  be  wise — 

Not  only  in  wearing  mj  gorgeous  wrraj. 

For  I  will  go  to  learning  a  whole  summer's  day ; 

I  will  leam  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  French, 

And  I  will  leam  Dutch  sitting  on  my  bench. 

I  do  fear  no  man,  each  man  feareth  me ; 

I  OTeroome  my  adTersaries  by  land  and  by  sea : 

I  had  no  peer  if  to  myself  I  were  true ; 

Because  I  am  not  so  diyeise  times  do  I  rue : 

Yet  I  lack  nothing,  I  haye  all  thinss  at  will. 

If  I  wexe  wise  and  would  hold  myself  still» 

And  meddle  with  no  matters  but  to  me  pertaining. 

But  eyer  to  be  true  to  Ood  and  my  king. 

But  I  haye  such  matteis  rolling  in  my  pate. 

That  I  will  and  do — I  cannot  tell  what 

No  man  shall  let  me,  but  I  will  haye  my  mind. 

And  to  father,  mother,  and  fnend,  1*11  be  unkind. 

I  will  foUow  mine  own  mind  and  mine  old  trade: 

Who  shall  let  me  1    The  devil's  nails  axe  unpared. 

Yet  aboye  all  things  new  fashions  I  loye  well, 

And  to  wear  them  my  thrift  I  will  sell. 

In  all  this  world  I  shall  haye  but  a  time :     ^ 

Hold  the  cup,  good  fellow,  here  is  thine  and  mine ! 

[lUgardiiig  the  data  sad  author  of  this  piece  no  ovtainty 
•xlsta.  Prior,  who  founded  his  Htnrp  ond  Mmma  upon  it, 
.>  llzee  its  date  about  1406 ;  but  othen,  Judging  from  the  oompa- 
ratlTdy  modem  language  of  It,  mppose  It  to  have  been  oom- 
poaed  fubaequently  to  the  time  of  Surrey.  The  poem  opena 
with  a  dedaratiaa  of  the  awthoi,  that  the  faith  of  woman 
ii  atronger  than  fa  generally  alleged,  In  proof  of  which  he  pro> 
poeea  to  relato  the  trial  to  which  the  *  Not-Browne  Hayde'  waa 
cspoeed  by  her  lover.  What  foUows  oonaiata  d  a  dialogue 
the  pair.] 

Hs.— -It  standeih  so ;  a  deed  ia  doV 

Whereof  ^reat  harm  shall  grow : 
My  destiny  is  for  to  die 

A  shameful  death,  I  trow; 
Or  else  to  flee  :  the  one  must  be^ 

None  other  way  I  know. 
But  to  withdraw  as  an  outlaw, 

And  take  me  to  my  bow. 
Wherefore  adieu,,  my  own  heart  true ! 

None  other  rede  I  can : 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go. 

Alone,  a  baniahed  man. 

She. — 0  Lord,  what  is  this  world's  bli«^ 

That  changeth  as  the  moon  1 
Hy  summer's  day  in  lusty  May 

Is  darked  before  the  noon. 
I  hear  you  say,  Farewell :  Nay,  nay, 

We  depart  not  so  soon. 
Why  say  ye  so  f  whither  will  ye  go  1 

Alas  !  what  haye  ye  done  ! 
All  my  welfiro  to  sorrow  and  care 

Should  chanee  if  ye  were  gone  ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind- 

I  loye  but  you  alone. 

Hs. — I  can  belieye,  it  shall  ^ou  grieye. 

And  somewhat  you  distram  : 
But  afterward,  your  paines  hard 

Within  a  day  or  twain 
Shall  soon  asla&e  ;  and  ye  shall  take 

Comfort  to  you  aeain. 
Why  should  ye  ought,  for  to  make  thought ! 

Your  labour  were  in  vain. 
And  thus  I  do,  and  pray  to  you. 

As  heartily  as  I  can  ; 
For  I  must  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone^  a  banished  man. 


She. — Now  sith  that  ye  have  showed  to  me 

The  secret  of  your  mind, 
I  shall  be  plain  to  you  again. 

Like  as  ye  shall  me  find. 
Sith  it  is  so  that  ye  will  go,     . 

I  will  not  live  behind  ; 
Shall  neyer  be  said,  the  Nut-Brown  Mud 

Was  to  her  love  unkind  : 
Make  you  ready,  for  so  am  I, 

Although  it  were  anon  ; 
For  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loye  Dut  you  alone. 

He. — ^I  counsel  you,  remember  how 

It  is  no  maiden's  law 
Nothing  to  doubt,  but  to  run  out 

To  wood  with  an  outUw  ; 
For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  beir 

A  bow,  read^  to  draw  ; 
And  as  a  thief,  thus  must  you  live, 

Eyer  in  dread  and  awe. 
Whereby  to  you  great  harm  might  groir  t 

Yet  had  I  lever  than. 
That  I  had  to  the  green  wood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — ^I  think  not  nay,  but,  as  ye  say. 

It  is  no  muden's  lore : 
But  love  may  make  me  for  your  sake. 

As  I  have  said  before, 
To  come  on  foot,  to  hunt  and  shoot 

To  get  us  meat  in  store  ; 
For  so  that  I  your  company 

May  have,  I  ask  no  more  : 
From  which  to  part  it  makes  my  heart 

As  cold  as  any  stone  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Hb.— Yet  take  good  heed,  for  ever  I  dread 

That  ye  could  itot  sustain . 
The  thorny  ways,  the  deep  valleys. 

The  snow,  the  frost,  the  rain. 
The  cold,  the  heat ;  for,  dry  or  weet. 

We  must  lodge  on  the  plain  ; 
And  us  above,  none  other  roof 

But  a  brake  bush  or  twain  : 
Which  soon  should  grieve  you,  I  belieye. 

And  ye  would  gladly  than 
That  I  had  to  the  greenwood  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — Sith  I  have  here  been  partinir 

With  you  of  joy  and  bliss, 
I  must  also  part  of  your  wo 

Endure,  as  reason  is. 
Yet  I  am  sure  of  one  pleasure. 

And,  shortly,  it  is  this, 
That,  where  ye  be,  me  seemeth,  pardie, 

I  could  not  fare  amiss. 
Without  more  speech,  I  you  beseech 

That  ye  were  soon  agone, 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  aU  mankind 

I  loye  out  you  alone. 

Hb. — ^If  ye  go  thither,  ye  must  considei^ 

When  ye  have  list  to  dine. 
There  shall  no  meat  be  for  you  gete, 

Nor  drink,  beer,  ale,  nor  wine, 
No  sheetes  clean,  to  lie  between. 

Made  of  thread  and  twine ; 
None  other  house  but  leaves  and.  bought, 

To  coyer  your  head  and  mine. 
Oh  mine  heart  sweet,  this  evil  diet, 

Should  make  you  pale  and  wan  ; 
Wherefore  I  will  to  the  green  wood  go^ 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 
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Sbb. — ^Among  the  wild  deer,  luch  au  archer, 

Ai  men  saj  that  je  be, 
Te  may  not  fall  of  good  rittail, 

Whoe  is  so  great  plentie. 
And  water  clear  of  the  rir^r. 

Shall  be  full  sweet  to  me. 
With  which  in  heal,  I  shall  right  weel 

Endure,  as  ye  shall  see  ; 
And,  ere  we  go,  a  bed  or  two 

I  can  proyide  anone  ; 
For,  in  mj  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  loTe  but  you  alone. 

Hs. — Lo  vet  before,  ye  miut  do  more, 

If  ye  will  go  with  me ; 
Ai  cut  your  hair  up  by  your  ear. 

Your  kirtle  to  the  knee  ; 
With  bow  in  hand,  for  to  withstand 

Your  enemies,  if  need  be  ; 
And  this  same  night,  before  day-light, 

To  wood-ward  will  I  flee. 
If  that  ye  will  all  this  fulfiU, 

Do't  shortly  as  ye  can  : 
Else  will  I  to  the  green  wood  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

See. — I  shall,  as  now,  do  more  for  you, 

Than  longeth  to  womanheed. 
To  short  my  hair,  a  bow  to  bear, 

To  shoot  in  time  of  need. 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother,  before  all  other 

For  you  I  have  most  dread  ; 
But  now  adieu  !  I  must  ensue  i 

Wliere  fortune  doth  me  lead. 
All  this  make  ye  :  Now  let  us  flee  ; 

The  day  comes  fast  upon  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  lore  but  you  alone. 

He. — Nay,  nay,  not  so  ;  ye  shall  not  go. 

And  I  shall  tcU  you  why : 
Your  appetite  ^  is  to  be  light 

Of  love,  I  weel  espy  : 
For  like  as  ye  have  said  to  me^ 

In  like  wise,  hardily. 
Ye  would  answer  whocyer  it  were. 

In  way  of  company. 
It  is  said  of  old,  soon  hot,  soon  cold  ; 

And  so  is  a  woman, 
Wherefore  I  to  the  wood  will  go. 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — If  ye  take  heed,  it  is  no  need 

Sodi  words  to  say  by  me  ; 
For  oft  ye  prayed  and  me  assayed. 

Ere  I  loved  you,  pardie  : 
And  though  that  I,  of  anoestiy, 

A  ban>n*s  daughter  be. 
Yet  have  you  proved  how  I  you  loTDd, 

A  squire  of  tow  degree  ; 
And  ever  shall,  whatso  befal ; 

To  die  therefore  anon  ; 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

Hs^ — ^A  baron's  child  to  be  beguiled, 

It  were  a  cursed  deed  ! 
To  be  felUw  with  an  outlaw, 

Almighty  God  forbid  ! 
It  better  were,  the  poor  squi^r 

Alone  to  forest  yede. 
Than  I  should  say,  another  day. 

That,  by  my  cursed  deed. 
We  were  betrayed  ;  wherefore,  good  maid, 

The  best  rede  that  1  can, 
1m,  that  I  to  the  men  wood  go. 

Alone,  a  haniwed  man. 

iDi^KMitim 


She. — Whatever  befall,  I  never  shall. 

Of  this  thing  you  upbraid  ; 
But,  if  ye  go,  and  libare  me  so. 

Than  have  ye  mp  betrayed. 
Remember  weel.  Low  that  you  deal ; 

For  if  ye,  as  ye  said. 
Be  80  unkind  to  Ihslvq  behind. 

Your  love,  the  Nut- Brown  Maid, 
Trust  me  truly,  that  1  shaAl  die 

Soon  after  ye  bo  gone  ; 
For,  in  my  miud,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — If  that  ye  wVnt,  ye  should  repent ; 

For  in  the  forest  now 
I  have  purveyed  me  of  a  maid. 

Whom  I  love  more  than  you  ; 
Another  fain&r  than  ever  ye  were, 

1  dare  it  weel  avow. 
And  of  you  both  each  should  be  wroth 

With  other,  as  I  trow  ; 
It  were  mine  case  to  live  in  peace  ; 

So  will  I,  if  I  can  ; 
Wherefore  I  toHhe  wood  will  go, 

Alone,  a  banished  man. 

She. — ^Though  in  the  wood  I  understood 

Ye  had  a  paramour. 
All  this  may  not  remove  my  thought. 

But  that  I  will  be  your. 
And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kind 

And  courteous  every  hour  ; 
Glad  to  fulfill  all  that  she  will 

Command  me  to  ray  power. 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo, 

Of  them  I  would  be  one  ; 
For,  in  ray  mind,  of  all  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Mine  own  dear  love,  I  sec  thee  prove 

That' ye  be  kind  and  true  ; 
Of  maid  and  wife,  in  all  my  life, 

The  best  that  ever  I  knew. 
Be  meny  and  glad  ;  no  more  be  sad  ; 

The  case  is  changed  now  ; 
For  it  were  ruth,  that,  for  your  truth. 

Ye  should  have  cause  to  me. 
Be  not  dismayed  ;  whatever  I  said 

To  you,  when  1  began  ; 
I  will  not  to  the  greenwood  go  : 

I  am  no  banished  man. 

She. — ^These  tidings  be  more  glad  to  me, 

Than  to  be  made  a  queen, 
If  I  were  sure  they  would  endure  : 

But  it  is  often  seen. 
When  men  will  break  promise,  they  speak 

The  wordes  on  the  spleen. 
Y«  shape  some  wile  me  to  beguile. 

And  steal  fh)m  me,  I  ween  : 
Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was. 

And  I  more  woe-begone  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  of  sil  mankind 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

He. — Ye  shall  not  need  further  to  dread  : 

I  will  not  di&parige, 
You  (God  defend  !)  sith  ye  descend 

Of  so  great  a  lineage. 
Now  understand  ;  -to  Westmoreland* 

Which  is  mine  heritage, 
I  will  you  bring  ;  and  with  a  ring. 

By  way  of  marriage, 
I  will  you  take,  and  lady  make, 

As  shortly  as  I  can  : 
Thus  have  you  won  an  earl's  no* 

And  not  a  banished  man. 
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PROBE    WRITERS. 
SIR  JOHN  FORTESCUi:. 

Not  long  after  the  time  of  Lvdgate,  our  attention 
is  called  to  a  prose  writer  of'  eminence,  tbe  first 
since  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  Wickliflfe.  This  was 
SiE  John  Fortescde,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  under  Henry  VI.,  and  a  constant  adherent  of 
the  fortunes  of  that  monarch.  He  flourished  be- 
tween the  years  1430  and  1470.  Besides  seyeral  Latin 
tracts.  Chief  Justice  Fortescue  wrote  one  in  tlie 
common  langruage,  entitled,  The  Difference  between  an 
AbaoluU  and  Limited  Monarchy^  as  it  more  particularlif 
regards  the  English  Constitution^  in  whicli  lie  draws  a 
striking,  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  contrast  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  French  under  an  arbi- 
trary monarch,  and  that  of  his  own  countrymen, 
who  even  then  possessed  consideral>lc  privileges  as 
subjects.  The  following  extracts  convey  at  once  an 
idea  of  the  literary  style,  and  of  tlie  manner  of 
thinking,  of  that  age. 

lEnglish  Courage.] 

lOHfflnal  4|kU%.— It  to  cowardise  and  luck  of  hartes  and 
oonge,  that  kepith  tho  Frenchmen  ftt>m  r>-s}-ng.  and  not  po* 
Tcrtye;  which  coragenn  Frcnche  man  hath  like  to  the  EngUsh 
man.  It  hath  ben  often  seen  in  England  that  iij  or  iv  thefea, 
for  povertie.  hath  sett  upon  vij  or  viij  true  men.  and  robbyd 
them  aL  But  it  liath  not  ben  seen  in  Frounce,  that  vij  or  riij 
thefet  have  ben  hardy  to  robbe  iiJ  or  iv  true  men.  Wherfor 
It  is  right  aeld  that  French  men  be  hangyd  for  robber^-a,  for 
that  thay  have  no  hert^-s  to  do  so  terryble  an  acte.  There  be 
tbofor  mo  men  hangyd  In  Rnglond,  in  a  yere,  for  rubberye 
and  manslaughter,  than  ther  be  hangid  in  Fraunce  for  such 
I  of  crime  in  vij  yem,  Jta] 


It  is  cowardice  and  lack  of  hearts  and  courage,  that 
keepeth  the  Frenchmen  from  rising,  and  not  poverty  ; 
which  courage  no  French  man  hath  like  to  the 
English  man.  It  hath  been  often  seen  in  England 
that  three  or  four  thieves,  for  poverty,  hath  set  upon 
seven  or  eight  true  men,  and  robbed  them  all.  But 
it  hath  not  been  seen  in  France,  that  seven  or  eight 
thieves  have  been  hardy  to  rob  three  or  four  true  men. 
Wherefore  it  is  right  seld'  that  Frenchmen  be  hanged 
for  robbery,  for  that  they  have  no  hearts  to  do  so 
terrible  an  act.  There  be  therefore  mo  men  hanged 
in  England,  in  a  year,  for  robbery  and  manslaughter, 
than  there  be  hanged  in  France  for  such  cause  of 
crime  in  seven  years.  There  is  no  man  hanged  in 
Scotland  in  seven  years  together  for  robbery,  and  yet 
they  be  often  times  hanged  for  larceny,  ar.d  stealing 
of  eoods  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  thereof ;  but 
their  hearts  serve  them  not  to  take  a  man's  goods 
while  he  is  present  and  will  defend  it ;  which  manner 
of  taking  is  called  robbery.  Rut  the  English  man  be 
of  another  courage ;  for  it  he  be  poor,  and  see  another 
man  having  riches  which  may  be  taken  from  him  by 
might,  he  wol  not  spare  to  do  so,  but  if  ^  that  poor  man 
be  right  true.  Wherefore  it  is  not  poverty,  but  it  is 
lack  of  heart  and  cowardice,  that  kecpcth  the  French 
men  from  rising. 

What  Aorm  wwld  corns  to  England  if  tJie  Commoru 

thereof  vxre  Poor, 

Some  men  have  said  that  it  were  good  for  the  king 
that  the  conmions  of  England  were  made  poor,  as  be 
the  commons  of  France.  For  then  they  would  not 
rebel,  as  now  they  done  often  times,  which  the  com- 
mons of  France  do  not,  nor  may  do  ;  for  they  have  ho 
weapon,  nor  armour,  nor  good  to  buy  it  withall.  To 
these  manner  of  men  may  be  said,  with  the  philoso- 
pher, Ad  parva  retpicienUSf  de  factU  enunciarU  ;  that 

•  Bat  if— imka. 


is  to  say,  they  that  seen  few  things  woU  soon  say  their 
advice.  Forsooth  those  folks  consideren  little  the 
good  of  the  realm,  whereof  the  might  most  stondeth 
upon  archers,  which  be  no  rich  men.  And  if  they 
were  made  poorer  than  they  be,  they  should  not  have 
wherewith  to  buy  them  bows,  arrow?,  jacks,  or  any 
other  armour  of  defence,  whereby  they  might  be  able 
to  resist  our  enemies  when  they  list  to  come  upon  us, 
which  they  may  do  on  eveiy  side,  considering  that  we 
be  an  i^^land  ;  and,  as  it  is  said  before,  we  may  not 
have  soon  succour*  of  any  other  realm.  Wherefore 
we  should  be  a  prey  to  all  other  enemies,  but  if  we  be 
mighty  of  ourself,  which  might  stondeth  most  upon 
our  poor  archers  ;  and  therefore  they  needen  not  only 
to  have  such  habiliments  as  now  is  spoken  of,  but  also 
tliey  necdcn  to  be  much  exercised  in  shooting,  which 
may  not  be  done  without  right  great  expenses,  as 
every  man  expert  therein  knoweth  right  well.  Where- 
fore the  making  poor  of  the  commons,  which  is  tbe 
making  poor  of  our  archers,  should  be  the  destruction 
of  the  greatest  might  of  our  realm.  Item,  if  poor  men 
may  not  lightly  rise,  as  is  the  opinion  of  those  men, 
which  for  that  cause  would  have  the  commons  p4x>r  ; 
how  then,  if  a  mighty  man  made  a  rising,  should  he 
be  repressed,  when  all  the  commons  be  so  poor,  that 
after  such  opinion  they  may  not  fight,  and  by  that 
reason  not  help  the  king  with  fighting!  Ana  why 
maketh  the  king  the  commons  to  be  eveir  year  mus- 
tered, sithen  it  was  good  they  had  no  harness,  nor 
were  able  to  fight  f  Oh,  how  unwise  is  the  opinion  of 
these  men  ;  for  it  may  not  be  maintained  by  any 
reason  !  Item,  when  any  rising  hath  been  made  in 
this  land,  before  these  days  by  commons,  the  poorest 
men  thereof  hath  been  the  greatest  causers  and  doers 
therein.  And  thrifty  men  have  been  loth  thereto,  for 
dread  of  losing  of  their  goods,  yet  often  times  they 
have  gone  with  them  through  menaces,  or  else  the 
same  poor  men  would  have  taken  their  goods  ;  wherein 
it  seemeth  that  poverty  hath  been  the  whole  and  chief 
cause  of  all  such  rising.  The  poor  man  hath  been 
stirred  thereto  by  occasion  of  his  poverty  for  to  get 
good  ;  and  tiie  rich  men  have  gone  with  them  because 
they  wold  not  be  poor  by  losing  of  their  goods.  What 
then  would  fall,  if  all  the  commons  were  poor  1 


WILLIAM  CAXTON. 

The  next  writer  of  note  was  William  Caxtoit, 
the  celebrated  printer ;  a  man  of  plain  understand- 
ing, but  great  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  literature. 
While  acting  as  an  agent  for  English  merchants  in 
Holland,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, then  recently  introduced  on  the  Continent;  and, 
having  translated  a  French  book  styled,  TTie  RecuyeU 
of  the  Histories  of  Troye,  he  printed  it  at  Ghent,  in 
1471,  being  the  first  book  in  the  English  language 
ever  put  to  the  press.*  Afterwards  he  established 
a  printing-office  at  Westminster,  and  in  1474,  pro- 
duced The  Game  of  Chess,  which  was  the  first  book 
printed  in  Britain.  Caxton  translated  or  wrote  about 
sixty  different  books,  all  of  which  went  through  hia 
own  press  before  his  death  in  1491.  As  a  specimen 
of  his  manner  of  writing,  and  of  the  literary  language 
of  this  age,  a  passage  is  here  extracted,  in  modem 

•  In  a  note  to  this  publication*  Caxton  says— 'Fonsmuoh 
as  age  creepeth  on  me  daily,  and  feebleth  all  the  bodie,  and  aUb 
becatue  I  hare  promised  direra  gentleraen,  and  to  my  friends, 
to  address  to  them,  as  hastily  as  I  might,  thia  said  book,  there- 
fore I  have  practised  sod  learned,  at  my  great  charge  and  dia- 
peooe,  to  ordain  this  said  book  in  print,  after  the  manner  and 
form  aa  ye  may  here  see,  and  ia  not  written  with  pen  and  Ink, 
as  other  books  ben,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  have  them  at 
once,  for  all  the  bodka  of  thia  afcory,  named  The  Reoule  of  tbe 
HistorsyBof  Troyes,  thos  emprinted,aa  ye  here  see,  were  begun 
in  one  day,  sad  also  finished  In  one  day.' 
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nancii,  wmnt  and  friend  of  Almifrht;  nod,  wu 

han  in  Uie  eitj  of  Amjiw,  and  wu  iqbiIb  a  merchiuit 

into  tlie  35th  jear  of  hU  age.  ind  wut«d  his  time  by 

Unsf  Tkinlj,  whom  oor  lard  coireeted  bj  the  Kourge 

of  «^ne«,  and  sudden  1  j  rhnn^vd  htm  into  another 

BBD  ;  n  (hat  he  1>i:);aD  to  ahine  bj  the  ipirit  nf  pro- 

1  jteej.    For  od  a  time,  he,  with  other  men  cf  Peniiie, 

■u  taken  pri.viner,  and  nen  put  in  a  cnjel  prison, 

*hne  all  the  othet  wailed  and  jorrowcd,  and  lie  only 

'    «ai  idad  and  enjoj-ed.    And  when  thej  had  roprcredl 

him  themf,  he  anniered, 'Know  re,' uiid  he, 'that  I 

am  joTful :    for   I   ihall   be  wonhippcd   aa   a  laiut 

thn»|)iont  all  the  world.'     •     •     • 

<)n  a  limp  ai  thia  holj  man  wu  in  pnjer,  the  deril 
called  him  thrice  b;  hie  own  name.  And  when  the 
kelj  man  had  aniwcred  him,  he  said,  none  ill  this 
wvld  is  H  great  a  sinner,  but  if  he  conrert  him,  our 
Lord  wonld  pvdoQ  hiio  ;  but  who  that  sleeth  himtelf 
with  bmnl  penance,  sIiaII  nerer  find  mercy.  And  aDon, 
thii  holy  man  knew  bj  rcTclation  the  fallacy  and 
«Kcit  <rf^the  fiend,  how  be  would  have  withdrawn  him 
In  to  do  well.  And  when  the  deril  Mw  that  he 
■i^t  Dot  prerail  ajninst  him,  he  tempted  him  by 
pieicms  tonptntion  nf  the  fleith.  And  when  this  hoi  j 
toraBt  of  God  felt  that,  he  despoiled'  his  eloaths,  and 
heat  himaelf  risht  hard  with  an  hard  cord,  saying, 
'Thna,  bmtfaer  uk,  it  beboreth  Uiee  to  remain  and 
ID  be  beaten.'  And  when  the  temptation  departed 
BU,  h*  vent  oat  and  plunged  himwlf  in  the  inow,  all 
laked,  and  made  teten  great  1«lls  of  snow,  and  pur- 
fomi  to  haTO  taken  them  into^  his  body,  and  wud, 
'This  pnotest  is  thy  wife  ;  and  the«e  four,  two  ben 
thy  dan^ten,  and  two  thy  sans  ;  and  the  other  twain, 
that  ODC  thy  clianibrere,  and  that  other  thy  rarlet  or 
yemao ;  haMe  and  clothe  Ihcm :  for  they  all  die  fur 
mid.  And  if  thy  business  that  thou  hast  about  them, 
pietB  ye  aore,  then  scne  our  Lord  perfectly.'  And 
aaoB,  the  deril  departed  from  bim  all  confused  ;  and 
St  PiBBcis  returned  again  unto  his  cell  glorifying 
Bad.  •  •  • 

HewMSDobled  in  his  life  by  manymiraclei    *    * 

ad  the  rtrj  death,  wbicb  is  to  all  men  horrible  and 

,    batedU,  he  admonished  them  to  praise  it.     And  also 

;  k  waiatd  and  admoDiebed  death  to  come  to  him,  and 

i  Mid   '  IVath,  my  uater,  welcome  be  you.'    And  when 


.tity,  and  the  i 


iu  clearness. 


ProiB  bistory  may  be  said  to  liave  taken  its  riae 
in  tlie  reigns  of  Henry  VIL  and  Till,  j  but  its  first 
eiamplei  are  f)f  a  xery  liomely  character.  Robrrt 
Pabiak  and  Euvard  Hall  may  be  rcKurded  oa  tlie 
flnt  writers  in  tliis  department  of  our  natiunal  lite- 
rature. They  aimed  atno  literary  exeellpnce,  norat 
ary  arrangement  calculated  to  mute  tlieir  writinga  ! 
more  useful  Their  sole  object  was  to  nnrrale 
minutely,  and  as  far  as  their  opportunities  allowed,  | 
faithfully,  the  events  of  the  history  of  their  country.  , 
Written  in  a  dull  and  tedious  manner,  without  an;  , 
exerdse  of  tasle  or  judgment,  with  an  absolute  want  i 
of  discrimination  as  to  the  comparative  importance  of  . 
fact*,  and  no  Bttemptto  penetrate  tlie  motirei  of  the  I 
aL-tors,  or  to  describe  more  than  the  external  feature*  ■ 
of  eten  the  greatest  of  tmnsactioni,  the  Chronicle*, 
aa  they  are  callud,  form  masses  of  matter  which  only 
•  modem  reader  of  a  peculiar  taste,  curiosity,  or 
a  writer  in  quest  of  mnterints,  would  row  willingly 
pemse.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  tlieir  : 
minuteness  and  indiscrimination  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Iireserration  of  many  curious  fiicts  and  illustra- 
tions of  manners,  which  would  have  otherwise  been 
lost  I 

Fabian,  who  was  an  alderman  and  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, and  died  in  1512,  wrote  a  general  chronicle  of 
English  history,  which  he  culled  7Ke  QmeordiiiKt  of 
Sioriei.  and  which  has  been  several  times  printect 
the  last  time  In  ISII,  nnder  the  care  of  Sir  Henry 
Elli*.  It  is  particularly  minute  with  regard  to  what 
would  probably  appear  the  most  important  of  all  | 
things  to  the  worthy  alderman,  tlie  succession  of 
officers  of  all  kinds  serving  in  the  city  of  :^ndon  ;  . 
and  amonpit  other  events  of  the  rcign'of  Il^y  V.,  ' 
tJie  author  does  not  omit  to  note  that  a  new  weather- 
cock was  pliu.'ed  on  the  top  of  St  Paul's  steeple. 
Fabian  repeats  nil  the  fabulous  stories  of  early  Eng-  ; 
lish  history,  which  had  first  been  circulated  t^  < 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  i 

[The  Dtpontion  <tf  King  Vortigtm.1  | 

(Vortlgem  had  lost  much  of  the  affections  of  his 
people  by  marriage  with  Queen  Rowcna.]  Over  that, 
an  heresy,  called  Arian's  heresy,  began  (hen  to  spring  . 
up  in  Dritain.  For  the  which,  two  holy  biHbops,  i 
named  Uermanua  and  Lupus,  as  of  Oaofrrde  is  wit-  . 
nessed,  came  into  Britain  to  reform  the  king,  and 
all  other  that  erred  from  the  way  of  truth.  I 

Of  this  holy  man.  St  Cermam,  Vincent  Historial  ' 
saith,  tliat  upon  an  evening  when  the  wealber  was  I 

fOMing  cold,  end  the  snow  fell  very  fast,  he  aied 
[idging  of  the  king  of  Kritain,  for  him  and  his  com- 
peers, which  was  denied.  Then  he,  after  sitting  under 
a  bush  in  the  field,  the  king's  hcrdman  paued  by, 
and  seeing  this  bishop  with  liis  company  sitting  in 
the  weather,  desired  him  to  his  house  to  take  (hero 
such  poor  lodging  as  he  had.  ^\'hereof  the  bishop 
being  glad  and  fain,  yode'  unto  the  house  of  the  said 
herdman,  the  which  received  him  with  glad  cheer. 
And  for  him  and  his  company,  willed  his  v^fe  to  kill 
his  only  calf,  and  to  dress  it  for  his  guest's  supper ; 
the  which  was  also  done.  When  the  holy  man  had 
supped,  he  called  to  him  his  hostess,  willing  and  de- 
siring her,  that  she  should  diligently  gather  together 
all  the  biuiea  of  tha  dead  calf  ;  and  them  so  gatheied, 
to  wrap  together  within  the  skin  of  the  said  calf  And 
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to  life  ;  and  forthwitfai  ate  hay  with  the  dam  at  the 
rack.  At  which  marrel  all  the  house  was  ^-eatly 
aBtotiii&ed,  and  yielded  thanking  unto  Almighty  God, 
and  to  that  holy  Inshop. 

Upon  the  morrow,  this  holy  bishop  took  with  him 
the  herdman,  anfl  yode  unto  the  presence  of  the  king, 
and  axed  of  him  in  sharp  wise,  why  that  0Tep«iight 
he  Jiad  'denied  to  him  lodging.  MTierewith  the  king 
was  «o  abashed,  that  he  had  no  power  t-o  pve  unto 
the  holy  man  answer.  Then,  St  Oermain  said  "to  him  : 
I  char<:«'thee,  in  themame  of  the  Lord  God,  that  thou 
and  tlune  depart  from  this  palace,  and  rewgn  it  and 
the  rule  of  tny  land  "to  him  that  is  more  worthy  this 
room  than  thou  art.  The  which  all  thing  by  power 
divine  was  dbserred  and  done ;  and  the  said  herdman, 
by  the  holy  bishop's  authority,  was  set  into  the  same 
dignity ;  of  whom  after  descended  all  the  kings  of 
Britain. 


\Jcu3c  C<M9  /fwtirreetion.] 

IprigindL  SpMng*  And  In  the  moneth  of  Vuny  this  yere, 
tbe  oomons of  Kent  assemblyd  themln  grete  multytude,  and 
chaM  to  them  a  capitayne*  and  iiamed  bj-m  Mortymer,  and 
ooeyn  to  the  Dtike  of  Yorke ;  but  of  moste  be  was  named 
Jack  t^ade.  This  kepte  the  people  •wondrouaUe  togader,  and 
made  such  ordenaunoea  amooge  theym,  that  he  brought  a 
frale  nombreof  people  of  theym  vnto  the  Blak  Heth,  whore  be 
deuyaed  a  bylle  ef  petyciona  to  'the  kynge  and  hia  coun* 
sayU,  dka3 

And  in  the  month  of  June  this  year  (1450^,  the 
commons  of  Kent  assembled  them  in  great  multitude, 
and  chase  to  them  «k  Captain,  and  named  him  Morti- 
mer, and  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  York;  but  of  most  he 
*was  named  Jack  Cade.  This  kept  tbe  people  won- 
drously  together,  and  made  such  ordinances  among 
them,  that  he  brougbt  a  great  number  of  people  of 
them  Alto  the  Black  Heath,  where  he  devised  a  bill 
ef  petitions  to  the  king  and  his  council,  and  showed 
therein  what  injuries  and  oppressions  the  poor  com- 
mons suffered  by  such  as  were  about  the  king,  a  few 
persons  An  number,  and  all  under  colour  to  come  to 
hiH  above.  The  king's  council,  seeing  this  bill,  dis- 
allowed it,  and  counselled  the  king,  which  by  the 
7th  day  of  June  had  gathered  to  him  a  strong  liost  of 
people,  to  go  again'  Ks  rebels,  and  to  give  unto  them 
battle.  Then  the  king,  afler  the  said  rebels  had 
holden  their  field  tymn  Black  Heath  seven  days, 
made  toward  them.  Whereof  hearing,  the  Captain 
drew  back  with  his  people  to  a  village  called  Seven- 
oaks,  and  there  embattled. 

Then  it  was  agreed  by  the  king's  council,  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafford,  knight,  with  William  his  brother, 
and  other  certain  gentlemen  should  follow  the  chase, 
and  the  king  with  his  lords  should  return  unto  Green- 
wich, weening  to  them  that  the  rebels  were  fled  and 
gone.  But,  as  before  I  have  showed,  when  Sir  Hum- 
phrey with  his  company  drew  near  unto  Sevenoaks, 
he  was  warned  of  the  Cf^ptain,  that  there  abode  with 
his  people.  And  when  he  had  counselled  with  the 
other  gentlemen,  he,  like  a  manful  knight,  set  x^pon 
the  rebels  and  fought  with  them  long ;  but  in  the 
end  the  Captain  slew  him  and  his  brother,  with  many 
other,  and  caused  the  rest  to  give  back.  All  which 
season,  the  king's  host  lay  still  upon  Black  Heath, 
being  among  them  sundry  opinions ;  so  that  some  and 
many  favoured  the  Captain.  But,  finally,  when  word 
came  of  the  overthrow  of  the  dtaffonds,  they  «aid 
plainly  and  boldly,  that,  except  the  Lord  Saye  and 
other  before  rehearsed  were  committed  to  ward,  they 
would  take  the  Captain's  party.  For  the  appeasing  of 
which  rumour  the  Lord  Saye  was  put  into  the  Tower  ; 
but  that  other  as  then  were  not  at  hand.  Then  tbe 
king  having  knowledge  of  the  scomfiture  of  his  men 
and  alBO  of  the  rumour  of  his  hosting  people,  removed 


from  Greenwich  to  London,  and  there  with  his  host 
rested  him  a  while. 

And  so  soon  as  Jack  Cade  had  thus  orercome  the 
Staffords,  he  anon  apparelled  him  with  the  knight's 
apparel,  and  did  on  him  his  bryganders  set  with  gilt 
nails,  and  his  salet  and  gilt  spurs  ;  and  after  he  had 
refreshed  his  people,  he  returned  again  to  Black 
Heath,  and  there  pight  i  again  his  field,  as  heretofore 
he  had  done,  and  lay  there  from  the  29th  day  of 
June,  being  St  Peter's  day,  till  the  first  day  of 
July.  In  which  season  came  unto  him  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
with  whom  they  had  long  communication,  and  found 
him  right  discreet  in  his  answers:  how  be  it  they 
could  not  cause  him  to  lay  down  his  people,  and  to 
submit  him  unto  the  king's  grace. 

In  this  while,  the  king  and  the  queen,  hearing  of 
the  increasing  of  his  rebels,  and  also  the  lords  fearing 
their  own  servants,  lest  they  would  take  the  Captain's 
party,  removed  from  London  to  Killingworth,  leaving 
the  city  without  aid,  except  only  the  Lord  Scales, 
which  was  left  to  keep  the  Tower,  and  with  him  a  manly 
and  warly  man  named  Matthew  Gowth.  Then  the 
Captain  of  Kent  thus  hoving^  at  Blackheaih,  to  the 
end  to  blind  the  more  the  people,  and  to  bring  him  in 
fame  that  he  kept  good  justice,  beheaded  there  a  petty 
Captain  of  his,  named  Paris,  for  so  much  as  he  had 
ofifended  again'  such  ordinance  as  he  had  stablished 
in  his  host.  And  hearing  that  the  king  and  all  his 
lords  were  thus  departed,  drew  him  near  unto  the  city, 
so  that  upon  the  first  day  of  July  he  entered  the  bux^ 
of  Southwark,  being  then  Wednesday,  and  lodged  him 
there  that  night,  for  he  might  not  be  suffered  to  enter 
that  city. 

And  upon  the  same  day  the  commons  of  Essex,  in 
great  number,  pight  them  a  field  upon  the  plain  at 
Miles  End.  Upon  the  second  day  of  the  said  month, 
the  mayor  called  a  common  council  at  the  Guildhall, 
for  to  purvey  the  withstanding  of  these  rebels,  and 
other  matters,  in  which  assembled  were  divers  opinions, 
so  that  some  thought  good  that  the  said  rebels  should 
be  received  into  the  city,  and  some  otherwise  ;  among 
the  which,  Robert  Home,  stock -fishmonger,  then  being 
an  aldennan,  spake  sore  again'  them  that  would  have 
them  enter.  For  the  which  sayings,  the  commons 
were  so  amoved  again'  him,  that  they  ceased  not  till 
they  had  him  conmiitted  to  ward. 

And  the  same  afternoon,  about  five  of  the  clock,  the 
Captain  with  his  people  entered  by  the  bridge  ;  and 
when  he  came  upon  the  drawbridge,  he  hewed  the 
ropes  that  drew  the  bridge  in  sunder  with  his  sword, 
and  so  passed  into  the  city,  and  made  in  sundry  places 
thereof  proclamations  in  the  king's  name,  that  no  man, 
upon  pain  of  death,  should  rob  or  take  anything  per 
force  without  paying  therefor.  By  reason  whereof  he 
^on  many  hearts  of  the  commons  of  the  city ;  but  all 
was  done  to  beguile  the  people,  as  after  shall  evidently 
.appear.  He  rode  through  divers  streete  of  the  city, 
and  as  he  «ame  by  London  Stone,  he  strake  it  with 
his  sword  and  said,  *  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this 
city.'  And  when  he  had  thus  showed  himself  in 
divers  places  of  the  city,  and  showed  his  mind  to  the 
mayor  for  the  ordering  of  his  people,  he  returned  into 
Southwark,  and  there  abode  as  he  before  had  done, 
his  people  coming  and  going  at  lawful  hours  when 
they  would.  Then  upon  the  mom,  being  the  third 
day  of  July  and  Friday,  the  said  Captain  entered  again 
the  city,  and  caused  the  Lord  Saye  to  be  fctte*'  from 
the  Tower,  and  led  into  the  Guildhall,  where  he  was 
arraigned  before  the  mayor  and  other  of  the  king's 
justices.  In  which  pastime  he  intended  to  have 
brought  before  the  said  justices  the  foresaid  Robert 
Home  ;  but  his  wife  and  friends  made  to  him  such 
instant  labour,  that  finally,  for  five  hundred  marks,  he 


I 


1  Pitched. 


•  Hovering. 


•Fetched. 
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VM  set  at  hU  liberty.  Then  the  Lord  Saje,  being  as 
be&>n  is  said,  at  Guildhall,  desired  that  he  might  be 
jodgvd  bjr  his  peers.  Whereof  hearing,  the  Captain 
lent  a  cvinpanjr  of  his  unto  the  hail,  the  which  per 
force  u>ok  him  from  his  officers,  and  so  brought  him 
onto  the  i«taiidard  in  Cheap,  where,  or^  he  were  half 
ikriren,  thej  si  rake  off  his  head  ;  and  that  done, 
pt^t  it  upon  a  long  pole,  and  so  bare  it  about  with 
tkem. 

In  this  time  and  season  had  the  Captain  caused  a 
fmtleinan  to   be   taken,  named  William  Crowmer, 
which  before  IumI  been  sheriff  of  Kent,  and  used,  as 
thcT  said,  some  extortions.    For  which  cause,  or  for 
he  had  farouxed  the  Lord  Saje,  by  reason  that  he  had 
Banted  his  daughter,  he  was  hurried  to  Miles  End, 
■ad  there,  in  the  Captain's  presence,  beheaded.    And 
tke  same  time  was  there  also  beheaded  another  man, 
called  Baillie,  ihe  cause  of  whose  death  was  this,  as  I 
have  beaid  some  men  report.    This  Baillie  was  of  the 
fiuniliar  and  old  acquaintance  of  Jack  Cade,  where- 
fore, «o  soon  as  he  espied  him  coming  to  him-ward,  he 
cait  in  his  mind  that  he  would  discover  his  living  and 
eld  manners,  and  show  off  his  vile  kin  and  lineage. 
Wberefore,  knowing  that  the  said  Baillie  used  to  bear 
RPOWB,'  and  prophesj  about  him,  showing  to  his  com- 
psDT  that  he  was  an  enchanter  and  of  ill  disposition, 
lad'lhat  the  J  should  well  know  by  such  books  as  he 
bare  upon  hini,  and  bade  them  search,  and  if  they 
fovnd  not  as  he  said,  that  then  they  should  put  him 
to  death,  which  all  was  done  according  to  his  oom> 
XBandmait. 

When  they  had  thus  beheaded  these  two  men,  they 
took  the  head  of  Crowmer  and  pight  it  upon  a  pole, 
aad  so  entered  again  the  city  with  the  heads  of  the 
Lotds  Saye  and  of  Crowmer  ;  and  as  they  passed  the 
streets,  joined  the  poles  together,  and  caused  either 
'  dead  mouth  to  kiss  other  diverse  and  many  times. 
'  And  the  Captain  the  self-«ame  day  went  unto  the 
haaam  of  Philip  Malpas,  draper  and  alderman,  and 
robbed  and  spoiled  his  house,  and  took  thence  a  great 
rabfltance ;  but  he  was  before  warned,  and  thereby 
oOBveyed  much  of  his  money  and  plate,  or  else  he  had 
been  undone.  At  which  spoiling  were  present  many 
poor  men  of  the  city,  which  at  such  times  been  ever 
ready  in  all  places  to  do  harm,  when  such  riots  been 
dene. 

Then  toward  night  he  returned  into  Southwark,  and 
upon  the  mom  re-entered  the  city,  and  dined  that  day 
at  a  place  in  St  Maigaret  Patyn  parish,  called  Gherstis 
lioQ^e  ;  and  when  he  had  dined,  like  an  uncurteous 

fseit,  robbed  him,  as  the  day  before  he  had  Malpas. 
or  which  two  robberies,  albeit  that  the  porail  and  needy 
people  drew  unto  him,  and  were  partners  of  that  ill, 
the  honest  and  thrifty  commoners  cast  in  their  minds 
the  sequel  of  this  matter,  and  feared  lest  they  should 
be  dealt  with  in  like  manner,  by  means  whereof  he 
lost  die  people's  favour  and  hearts.     For  it  was  to  be 
thou^t,  if  he  had  not  executed  that  robbeiy,  he  might 
hare  gone  fair  and  brought  his  purpose  to  good  effect, 
if  he  had  intended  well ;  but  it  is  to  deem  and  pre- 
suppose that  the  intent  of  him  was  not  good,  where- 
fiere  it  might  not  come  to  an^  good  conclusion.    Then 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  assistance  of  the  wor- 
shipful commoners,  seeing  this  misdemeanour  of  the 
Captain,  in  safeguarding  of  themself  and  of  the  city, 
took  their  counsels,  how  th^  might  drive  the  Captam 
sad  his  adherents  from  the  city,  wherein  their  fear 
vas  the  more,  for  so  much  as  the  king  and  his  lords 
with  their  powers  were  far  from  them.    But  yet  in 
avoiding  of'^apparent  peril,  they  condescended  that 
thej  would  withstand  his  any  more  entiy  into  the 
dtr.    For  the  performance  whereof^  the  mayor  sent 
onto  the  Lord  Scales  and  Matthew  Oowth,  then  having 
the  Tower  in  guiding,  and  had  of  them  assent  to  per- 
iona  the  same. 

'SoroQs  of  paper. 
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Then  upon  the  5th  day  of  July,  the  Captain  being 
in  8outhwark,  caused  a  man  to  be  beheaded,  for  caut»e 
of  displeasure  to  him  done,  as  the  fame  went ;  and  so 
he  kept  him  in  Southwark  all  that  day  ;  how  be  it  he 
might  have  entered  the  city  if  he  had  wold. 

And  when  night  was  coming,  the  mayor  and  citizens, 
with  Matthew  Gowth,  like  to  their  former  appoint- 
ment, kept  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  being  Sunday, 
and  defended  the  Kentishmen,  which  mode  great 
force  to  re-enter  the  city.  Then  the  Captain,  seeing 
this  bickering  be^n,  yode  to  harness,  and  called 
his  people  about  him,  and  set  so  fiercely  upon  the 
citizens,  that  he  drave  them  back  from  the  !$tuli)e8 
in  SouUiwark,  or  bridge  foot,  unto  the  drawbridge. 
Then  the  Kentishmen  set  fire  upon  the  drawbridge.  lu 
defending  whereof  many  a  man  was  drowned  and 
slain,  among  the  which,  of  men  of  name  was  John 
Sutton,  alderman,  Matthew  Oowth,  gentleman,  and 
Roger  Heysand,  citizen.  And  thus  continued  this 
skirmish  ^1  night,  till  9  of  the  clock  upon  the  mom  ; 
so  that  sometime  the  citizens  had  the  better,  and  thus 
soon  the  Kentishmen  were  upon  the  better  side  ;  but 
ever  they  kept  them  upon  the  bridge,  so  that  the 
citizens  passed  never  much  the  bulwark  at  the  bridge 
foot,  nor  the  Kentishmen  much  farther  than  the  draw- 
bridge. Thus  continuing  this  cruel  fight,  to  the  do> 
struction  of  much  people  on  both  sides ;  lastly,  after 
the  Kentishmen  were  put  to  the  worse,  a  trew^  was 
agreed  for  certain  hours  ;  during  the  which  ti*ew,  the 
Aixshbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  chancellor  of  England, 
sent  a  general  pardon  to  the  Captain  for  himself,  and 
another  for  his  people  :  by  reason  whereof  he  and  his 
company  departed  the  same  night  out  of  Southwaik, 
and  so  returned  eveiy  man  to  his  own. 

But  it  was  not  long  ^ter  that  the  Captain  with  his  t 
company  was  thus  departed,  that  proclamations  were 
made  in  divers  places  of  Kent,  of  Sunnex,  and  Sow- 
therey,  that  who  might  take  the  foresaid  Jack  Cade, 
either  alive  or  dead,  should  have  a  thousand  mark  for 
his  travail.  After  which  proclamation  thus  published, 
a  gentleman  of  Kent,  named  Alexander  Iden,  awaited 
so  his  time,  that  he  took  him  in  •&  garden  in  Su^^scx, 
where  in  the  taking  of  him  the  said  Jack  was  mlHiii : 
and  so  being  dead,  was  brought  into  Southwark  the 

day  of  the  month  of  September,  and  then  left  in  the 
King's  Bench  for  that  night.  And  upon  the  morrow 
the  dead  corpse  was  drawn  through  the  high  streets  of 
the  city  unto  Newgate,  and  there  headed  and  quar- 
tered, whose  head  was  then  sent  to  London  Bridge, 
and  his  four  quarters  were  sent  to  four  sundry  towns 
of  Kent. 

And  this  done,  the  king  sent  his  commissions  into 
Kent,  and  rode  after  himself,  and  caused  enquiry  to 
be  made  of  this  riot  in  Canterbury  ;  wherefore  the 
same  eight  men  were  judged  and  put  to  death  ;  and  in 
other  good  towns  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  divers  other 
were  put  in  execution  for  the  same  riot. 

Hall,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  the  sheriff's 
court  of  London,  and  died  at  an  adyanced  age  in 
1547,  compiled  a  copious  chronicle  of  English  his- 
tory during  the  reigns  of  the  bouses  of  .Lancaster 
and  York,  and  those  of  Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VIII., 
which  was  first  printed  by  Grafton  in  1548,  under 
the  title  of  7^  Union  of  the  two  NoMe  and  Ulustre 
Families  oflamcastrt  and  Yorke,  toith  aU  the  Actes  done 
in  both  the  iymes  of  the  Princes  both  of  the  one  linage  and 
the  other^  &c  Hall  is  yery  minute  in  his  notices  of 
the  fashions  of  the  time :  altogether,  his  work  is  of  a 
superior  character  to  that  of  Fabian,  as  might  per- 
haps be  expected  fh)m  his  better  education  and  condi- 
tion in  Ufe.  Considered  as  the  only  compilations  of 
English  history  at  the  command  of  the  wits  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  as  f^imishing  the  foundations  of 
many  scenes  and  eyen  whole  plays  by  one  of  the 
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most  illustrioiu  of  these,  tlic  Chronicles  have  a  value 
ill  our  eyes  beyond  that  which  projierly  belongs  to 
them.  In  the  following  extract,  the  matter  of  a  re- 
markable scene  in  Kicliard  III.  is  found,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  how  well  the  prose  narration  reads 
beside  the  poetical  one. 

[^Scene  in  the  Council-Room  of  die  Protector  Oloucester.'} 

The  Ix>rd  Protector  caused  a  council  to  bo  set  at 
the  Tower,  on  Friday  the  thirteen  day  of  June, 
where  tliere  was  much  connnunin^  for  the  honourable 
solemnity  of  the  coronation,  of  the  which  the  time 
appointed  approached  ro  near,  that  the  pageants  were 
a  making  day  and  itight  at  WeHtminstcr,  and  victual 
killed,  which  afterward  was  cast  away. 

These  lords  thus  sitting,  communing  of  this  matter, 
the  Protector  came  in  among  them,  about  nine  of  the 
clock,  saluting  them  courteouBly,  excuning  himself  that 
he  had  been  from  them  so  long,  saying  merrily  that 
he  had  been  a  sleeper  that  day.  And  after  a  little 
talkiitg  with  him,  he  said  to  the  DiRhop  of  Ely,  *  My 
Lord,  you  have  very  good  strawberries  in  your  garden 
at  Ilolboiii ;  1  require  you  let  us  haveameHH  of  them.' 
'  Gladly,  my  Lord,'  quoth  he  ;  *  I  would  I  had  some 
better  thing,  as  ready  to  your  pleasure  as  that  ;*  and 
with  that  in  all  haste  he  sent  his  servant  for  a  dish 
of  stmwberries.  The  Protector  set  the  lords  fast  in 
communing,  and  thereupon  prayed  them  to  npare  him 
a  little  ;  and  so  he  departed,  and  came  again  between 
ten  and  eleven  of  the  clock  in  to  the  chamber,  all 
changed,  with  a  sour  angry  countenance,  knitting  the 
brows,  frowning  and  fretting,  and  gnawing  on  his 
lips  ;  and  so  set  him  down  in  his  place.  All  the  lords 
^were  dismayed,  and  sore  marvelled  of  this  manner 
and  sudden  change,  and  what  thing  should  him  ail. 
When  he  had  sitten  a  while,  thus  he  began  :  *  What 
were  they  worthy  to  have,  that  compass  and  imagine 
the  destruction  of  me,  being  so  near  of  blood  to  the 
king,  and  protector  of  this  his  royal  realm  V  At  which 
question,  all  the  lords  sat  sore  astonished,  musing 
much  by  whom  the  question  should  be  meant,  of  which 
ereiy  man  knew  himself  clear. 

Then  the  Lord  Hastings,  as  he  that,  for  the  fami- 
liarity that  was  between  them,  thought  he  might  be 
boldest  with  him,  answered  and  said,  that  they  were 
worthy  to  be  punished  as  heinous  traitors,  whatsoever 
they  were ;  and  all  the  other  affirmed  the  same.  *  That 
is,*  quoth  he,  'yonder  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife, 
and  other  with  her  ;'  meaning  the  queen.  Many  of 
the  lords  were  sore  abashed  which  favoured  her  ;  but 
the  Lord  Hastings  was  better  content  in  his  mind, 
that  it  was  moved  by  her  than  by  any  other  that  he 
loved  better ;  albeit  his  heart  grudged  that  he  was 
not  afore  made  of  counsel  of  this  matter,  as  well  as 
he  wa«  of  the  taking  of  her  kindred,  and  of  their  put- 
ting to  death,  which  were  by  his  assent  before  devised 
to  be  beheaded  at  Pomfret,  this  self  same  day  ;  in  the 
which  he  was  not  ware,  that  it  was  by  other  devised 
that  he  himself  should  the  same  day  be  beheaded  at 
I/ondon.  *  Then,'  said  the  Protector,  *  in  what  wise 
that  sorceress  and  other  of  her  counsel,  as  Shore's  wife, 
with  her  affinity,  have  by  their  sorcery  and  witchcraft 
thus  wasted  my  bodv  I'  and  therewith  plucked  up 
his  doublet  sleeve  to  his  elbow,  on  his  left  arm,  where 
he  showed  a  very  withered  arm,  and  small,  as  it  was 
never  other.'  And  thereupon  every  man's  mind  mis- 
gave them,  well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was  but 
a  quarrel  ;  for  well  they  wist  that  the  queen  was 
both  too  wise  to  go  about  any  such  follv,  and  also,  if 
she  would,  yet  would  she  of  all  folk  make  Shore's  wife 
least  of  her  counsel,  whom  of  all  women  she  most 
hated,  as  that  concubine  whom  the  king,  her  husband, 
most  loved. 

Also,  there  was  no  man  there,  but  knew  that  his 
aim  was  ever  such,  siih  the  day  of  his  birth*    Never-  ; 


theless,  the  Lord  Hastings,  whi< 
King  Kdward  kept  Shore  s  wife, 


which  from  the  death  of 
his  heart  somewhat 
grudged  to  have  her  whom  he  loved  so  highly  ac- 
cused, and  that  as  he  knew  well  untruly  ;  there- 
fore he  answered  and  said,  *  Certainly,  my  Lord, 
if  they  have  so  done,  they  be  worthy  of  heinous 
punishment.'  '  What !'  quoth  the  Protector,  *  thou 
servest  me,  I  ween,  with  if  and  n-ith  and ;  1  tell 
thee,  they  have  done  it,  and  that  will  I  make  good 
on  thy  body,  traitor  !'  And  therewith,  as  in  a  great 
anger,  he  clapped  his  fist  on  the  board  a  great  rap, 
at  which  token  given,  one  cried  treason  without  the 
chamber,  and  therewith  a  door  clapped,  and  in  came 
-rushing  men  in  harness,  as  many  as  the  chamber  could 
hold.  And  anon  the  Protector  said  to  the  Lord 
Hastings,  *  1  arrest  thee,  traitor  1'  *  ^Vhat !  me  !  my 
Lord,'  quoth  he.  *  Yea,  the  traitor,'  quoth  the  Pro- 
tector. And  one  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  which 
shrunk  at  the  stroke,  and  fell  under  the  table,  or  elfie 
his  head  had  been  cleft  to  the  teeth  ;  for  as  shortly 
as  he  shrunk,  yet  ran  the  blood  about  his  ears.  Then 
was  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Doctor  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Kly,  and  the  Lord  Stanley  taken,  and  divers 
others  which  were  bestowed  in  divers  chambers,  save 
the  Jjord  Hastings,  whom  the  Protector  commanded 
to  speed  and  shrive  him  apace.  *  For,  by  Saint  Poule,' 
quoth  he,  *  I  will  not  dine  till  I  see  thy  head  off.' 
It  booted  him  not  to  ask  why,  but  heavily  he  took  % 

{driest  at  a  venture,  and  made  a  short  shrift,  for  a 
onger  would  not  be  suflTered,  the  Protector  made  so 
much  haste  to  his  dinner,  which  might  not  go  to  it 
till  this  murder  were  done,  for  saving  of  his  ungra- 
cious oath.  So  was  he  brought  forth  into  the  green, 
beside  the  chapel  within  the  Tower,  and  his  head  laid 
down  on  a  log  of  timber,  that  lay  there  for  building 
of  the  chai>el,  and  there  tyrannously  strickm  ofT,  and 
after  his  body  and  head  were  interred  at  Windsor,  by 
his  master,  King  Kdvcard  the  Fourth;  whose  souls 
Jesu  pardon.     Amen. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORS. 

Passing  over  Fortescue,  the  first  prose-writer  who 
ntingled  just  and^triking  thought  with  his  language, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  man  of 
genius,  was  unquestionably  the  celebrated  chancellor 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  More  (1480-1535). 
Bom  the  son  of  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
educated  at  Oxford,  More  entered  life  witli  all  ex- 
ternal advantages,  and  soon  reached  a  distinguished 
situation  in  the  law  and  in  state  employments. 
He  was  apiwinted  Lord  Chancellor  in  1529,  being 
the  first  layman  who  ever  held  the  ofllce.  At  aU 
periods  of  his  life,  he  was  a  zealous  professor  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  insomuch  that  he  was  at  one  time 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  becoming  a  monk. 
When  Henry  M-ished  to  divorce  Catherine,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  conscientious  More,  who  accordingly 
incurred  his  displeasure,  and  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
The  cheerful,  or  rather  nurtliful.  disposition  of  the 
learned  chancellor  fors(M>k  him  not  at  the  last,  and 
he  jested  even  when  about  to  lay  his  head  upon  the 
block.  The  character  of  More  was  n»ost  benignant, 
as  the  letter  to  his  wife,  who  was  ill-temperx?d, 
written  after  the  burning  of  some  of  his  property, 
expressively  shows,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a 
good  specimen  of  his  English  prose.  The  domestic 
circle  at  his  house  in  Chelsea,  where  the  profoundly 
learned  statesman  at  once  paid  reverence  to  his 
parents  and  sported  with  his  children,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  interesting  picture  by  the 
great  artist  of  that  age,  Holbein. 

The  literary  productions  of  More  are  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  English :  he  adopted  the  former 
hmguage  probably  from  taste,  the  latter  for  the  pur- 
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■  mriofii  phitosofliirnl  work  under  the  title  of 
CiDri-q,  vliich,  describing  sn  imnKinnry  jratlrrn 
Rwitrj  anil  |)eople,  liiu  ndded  H  wnril  tn  Ihc  F.ng- 
lull  luiEiineF,  GTCi^  icheme  of  n^tiunal  iiiipruve- 


*  Xh9  fnDovlBg  b  A  fpcclnvp  I 


ment  fuuiidod  on  theorcticnl  viuwi  beinic  since  then    i 
led  Utopian.     The  moit  uf  tho  Engliili  wrilingi     | 
of  Hore  are  pnmplileta  on  the  n-liKiuuii  L-ontmTeraies     ! 
his  day,  and  the  only  one  nhiL'h  is  nnw  of  Tiilue     I 
A  HUtoTf  of  Edavrd  V.,  arul  i.f  hU  BroUur.  ami 
Richard  ill.,  -hLch  Mr  Ilflllitni  coiitideri  hi  the 
It  Kiigliih  prose  worlc  free  of  TulgBriimi  and 
pedantry. 
The  intention  of  Sir  Tiinmiu  More  in  hii  Utopia 
I  to  aet  forth  bit  idea  uf  thoae  lodftl  Hmngemenb 
'hereby  tlie  hnppiiK**  and  improyenwiit  of  tlie 
people  maylietceured  to  tlie  utmost  eitlunt  of  which 
iinman  nature  is  susoeiitilile ;  though,  proluiblv,  he 
haspivluied  mure  tliui  he  really  coni-eiTed  it  possible 
"~  effecL    Expcrieni-e  proves  that  many  of  liis  sag- 
sestions  Kre  indeed  Utupian.  In  liii  imaginary  island, 
for  instance,  all  are  contented  witli  tlie  necessaries  of 
life ;  all  are  employed  in  useful  labour ;  no  man  de- 
■irea,  in  clntliinf;,  any  other  quality  besides  diiraU- 
llty;  and  since  wania  are  fuw,  and  every  individual 
engages  in  labour,  there  is  no  need  for  working  more 
than  six  hours  a-^lay.    Neither  luxiness  nor  avarice    | 
Hndin  place  in  this  happy  red'"";  forwhy  should  the    j 
ppo|ile  be  Indolent  when  they  have  so  little  toil,  or 
greedy  when  they  know  that  there  is  abundance  for    I 
each?    Alt  (hi*.  It  is  evident,  is  Incompatible  with    j 
qualities  inherent  in  human  nature:  man  requires    | 
the  stimulus  of  self-inttri'st  to  render  him  indaa-    ; 
trious  and  jierscvering ;  lie  liivce  not  utility  merely,    \ 
hut  nrnunient;  lie  poiuesscs  a  spirit  of  emulation    I 
•  hk'h  makes  hini  eiidenviiur  to  outstrip  his  fellows,    ' 
and  n  desire  to  accumulate  property'  even  for  iti    I 
own  sake.  With  much  that  is  Utopian,  however,  the    | , 
wiirk  conlains  iii]iiiy  sound  ingp.'sliona     Tliua,  in-    , ' 
steud  of  severe  punishment  of  theft,  the  autho^  n 
tronlil  improve  the  morals  and  condition  of  the    I 
pcfiple.  so  as  to  take  away  the  temptation  to  crime ; 
tar.  says  he,   ■  if  you  sufler  yoar  people  to  be  ill-    | 
educntcil.  nnd  their  manners  to  be  corrupted  from    : 
their  infunc}'.  and  then  punish  them  for  those  crimes    ! 
to  whiL-h  tlicir  first  ednuation  disposed  them,  what    | 
else  is  to  be  concluded  from  this,  but  tliat  you  first 
innke  thieves,  and  then  punish  them  ?'     In  Utopia,    ' 
wc  are  told,  war  is  never  entered  on  but  fur  some 
gross  iiijun"  done  to  themselves,  or,  more  especially,     j 
to  their  allies ;  and  the  glory  of  a  general  is  in  pra- 
portion,  not  to  the  nnmlicr,  but  to  the  fewness  of 
the  enemies,  whom  he  slays  in  gaining  u  victory. 
Criminals  are  geniTnTly  punished  with  slavery,  even 
for  the  grcaliat  misdeeds,  since  servitude  is  no  less 
terrilile  than  death  itself',  and,  by  making  slaves  of   | 
malefactors,  not  only  does  the  pniilic  get  the  benefit 
of  their  labour,   but  the  continual  sight   of  their 
misery  is  more  efTectuol  than  their  dciith  to  dilcr 
other  men  Ihini  crime.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  lawauf 
the  Utopians,  that  no  man  ought  tu  be  putiisbvd  fbr 
his  reii|ilon;  *lt  being  a  l^ndnmcntal  opiiiic<n  among 
them,  that  a  man  cannot  make  himself  believe  any- 
thing he  pleases;  nor  do  they  drive  any  to  dissemble 
tlieir  thoughts  by  thrcutenings,  so  that  men  are  not 
tempted  to  lie  or  disguise  tlieir  opinions  among 
them  ;  whieli,  being  a  sort  of  fraud,  is  abhorred  by 
the  Utopians.'      Every  man  may  endeavour  to  con- 
vert others  to  his  views  by  the  force  of  amicable  and 
modest  ■rgiiment,  without  bitterness  against  those 
of  other  opinions  i  but  whoever  adds  reproach  and 
violence  to  persuasion.  Is  to  be  condemned  to  banish- 
ment  or   slavery.     Such   tolerant  vi«ws  were   ei- 
tremely  rare  in  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas  Klure,  and 
in  later  life  were  lamentably  departed  from  by  him- 
self in  practice  ;  fur  in  persecuting  the  Protestants, 
he  displayed  a  degree  of  intolerance  and  severity 
which   were  strangely  at  variance  both  with  tlia 
opinions  of  his  youth  and  the  general  mildoeH  of 
his  diapoaitkoi. 
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[Later  to  Lady  Hon,'] 

[Returning  from  the  negotiations  at  Cambray*  BIr  Thomaa 
H ore  heard  that  hia  boma  and  some  of  those  of  his  neighbours 
had  been  burnt  down ;  he  oonaequently  wrote  the  following 
lettor  to  his  wife.  Its  gentleness  to  a  •our-tempered  woman, 
and  the  benevolent  feelings  expremed  about  the  property  of  his 
neighbours,  have  been  much  admired.] 

Mistrem  Alice,  in  m j  most  heartywise  I  recommend 
me  to  you.  And  whereas  1  am  informed  by  my  son 
Heron  of  the  lose  of  our  barns  and  our  neighbours' 
also,  with  all  the  com  that  was  therein  ;  alb«it  (sav- 
ing God*s  pleasure)  it  is  great  pity  of  so  much  good 
com  lost ;  yet  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  us  such 
a  chance,  we  must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be 
content,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  visitation.  He  sent 
us  all  that  we  have  lost ;  and  since  he  hath  by  such  a 
chance  taken  it  away  again,  his  pleasure  be  fulfilled  ! 
Let  us  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in  good 
worth,  and  heartily  thank  him,  as  well  for  adversity 
as  for  prosperity.  And  peradventure  we  have  more 
cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss  than  for  our  winning, 
for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  good  for  us  thwa 
we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  pray  you  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  take  all  the  hous^old  with  you  to  church, 
and  there  thank  God,  both  for  that  he  has  given  us, 
and  for  that  he  has  taken  from  us,  and  for  that  he 
hath  left  us  ;  which,  if  it  please  him,  he  can  increase 
when  he  will,  and  if  it  please  him  to  leave  us  yet  less, 
at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onsearch  what  my 
poor  neighbours  have  lost,  and*  bid  them  take  no 
thqught  therefore ;  for,  if  I  should  not  leave  myself  a 
spoon,  there  shall  no  poor  neighbour  of  mine  bear  no 
loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  mv  house.  I  pray 
you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry 
m  God ;  and  devise  somewhat  vrith  your  friends  what 
way  were  best  to  take,  for  provision  to  be  made  for 
com  for  our  household,  and  for  seed  this  year  coming, 
if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the  ground  still  in 
our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  that  we 
so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I  think  it  were  not  best  sud- 
denly thus  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our 
folk  from  our  farm,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  us 
thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more  now  than  ye  shall 
need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  masters,  ye  may 
then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  would  not  that  any 
man  were  suddenly  sent  away,  he  wot  not  whither. 

At  my  coming  hither,  I  perceived  none  other  but 
that  I  should  tarry  still  with  the  king's  grace.  But 
now  I  shall,  I  think,  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave 
this  next  week  to  come  home  and  see  vou,  and  then 
shall  we  farther  devise  together  upon  all  tUngs,  what 
order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

And  thus  as  heartily  fare'  you  well,  with  all  our 
diildren,  as  ye  can  wish.  At  Woodstock,  the  third 
day  of  September,  by  the  hand  of     Tuouas  More. 

laiarader  of  RuAard  IIL] 

[Sir  Thomaali  account  of  Richard  Til.  has  been  followed  by 

Shakspeare.] 

Richard,  the  third  son,  of  whom  we  now  entreat, 
was  in  wit  and  courage  ^(aU  with  either  of  them  ;  in 
body  and  prowess,  far  under  them  both  ;  little  of 
stature,  ill-featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed,  his  left 
shoulder  much  higher  than  his  ridit,  hard-favoured 
of  visage.  He  was  malicious,  wratnful,  envious,  and 
from  afore  his  birth  ever  froward.  It  is  for  truth 
reported,  that  .the  duchess  his  mother  had  so  much 
ado  in  her  travail,  that  she  could  not  be  delivered  of 
him  uncut ;  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  with  the 
feet  forward,  as  men  be  borne  outward  ;  and  (as  the 
fame  runneth)  also  not  untoothed  (whether  men  of 
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hatred  report  above  the  truth,  or  else  that  nature 
changed  her  course  in  his  beginning,  which,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  many  things  unnaturally  oom- 
mittcd.) 

None  evil  captain  was  he  in  the  war,  as  to  which 
his  disposition  was  more  meetly  than  for  peace. 
Sundry  victories  had  he,  and  sometime  overthrows, 
but  never  in  default  for  his  own  person,  either  of 
hardiness  or  politic  order.  Free  was  he  called  of  dis- 
pense, and  somewhat  above  his  power  liberal.  With 
tarve  sifts  he  get  him  unstcadfast  friendship,  for 
which  he  was  fain  to  pil  and  spoil  in  other  places,  and 
get  him  stedfttst  hatred.  He  was  close  and  secret ; 
a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of  countenance,  arrogant  of 
heart ;  outwardly  coumpinable  where  he  inwardly 
hated,  not  letting  to  kiss  whom  he  thought  to  kill ; 
dispitious  and  cruel,  not  for  evil  will  alway,  but 
oftener  for  ambition,  and  either  for  the  surety  and 
increase  of  his  estate.  Friend  and  foe  was  indiffer- 
ent, where  his  advantage  grew;  he  spared  no  man*t 
death  whose  life  withstM)d  nis  purpose.  He  slew  with 
his  own  hands  king  Henry  VI.,  being  prisoner  in  the 
Tower. 

[Tha  Utopian  Idea  of  Pleastire,] 

(From  Bishop  Burnet's  translation  of  the  Utopia.) 

They  think  it  is  an  evidence  of  true  wisdom  for  a 
man  to  pursue  his  own  advantages  as  far  as  the  laws 
allow  it.  They  account  it  piety  to  prefer  the  public 
good  to  one*s  private  concerns.  But  they  think  it 
unjust  for  a  man  to  seek  for  his  own  pleasure,  by 
snatching  another  man's  pleasures  from  him.  Anu^ 
on  the  contrary,  they  think  it  a  sign  of  a  gentle  and 
good  soul,  for  a  man  to  dispense  with  his  own  advan- 
tage for  the  good  of  others  ;  and  that,  by  so  doing. 


good  man  finds  as  much  pleasure  one  way  as  he  parts 
with  another ;  for,  as  he  may  expect  the  like  from 
others  when  he  may  come  to  need  it,  so,  if  that  should 
fail  him,  yet  the  sense  of  a  good  action,  and  the  re- 
flections that  one  makes  on  the  love  and  gratitude  of 
those  whom  he  has  so  obliged,  gives  the  mind  more 
pleasure  than  the  body  could  have  found  in  that  from 
which  it  had  restrained  itself.  They  are  also  per- 
suaded that  God  will  make  up  the  loss  of  tliOHC  small 
pleasures  with  a  vast  and  endless  joy,  of  which  reli- 
gion does  easily  convince  a  good  soul.  Thus,  upon  an 
inquiiy  into  the  whole  matter,  they  reckon  that  all 
our  actions,  and  even  all  our  virtues,  terminate  in 
pleasure,  as  in  our  chief  end  and  greatest  happiness  ; 
and  they  call  every  motion  or  state,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  in  which  nature  teaches  us  to  delight,  a  plea- 
sure. And  thus  they  cautiously  limit  pleasure  only 
to  those  appetites  to  which  nature  leads  us  ;  for  they 
reckon  that  nature  leads  us  only  to  those  delights  to 
which  reason  as  well  as  sense  carries  us,  and  by  which 
we  neither  injure  any  other  person,  nor  let  go  greater 
pleasures  for  it,  and  which  do  not  draw  troubles  on  us 
after  them  ;  but  they  look  upon  those  delights  which 
men,  by  a  foolish  though  common  mistake,  call  plea- 
sare,  as  if  they  could  change  the  nature  of  thin^,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  words,  as  things  that  not  only  do 
not  advance  our  happiness,  but  do  rather  obstruct  it 
very  much,  because  they  do  so  entirely  possess  the 
minds  of  those  that  once  go  into  them  with  a  false 
notion  of  pleasure,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  truer 
and  purer  pleasures. 

There  are  many  things  that  in  themselves  have 
nothing  that  is  truly  delighting:  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  bitterness  in  them  ;  and  yet 
by  our  perverse  appetites  after  forbidden  objects,  are 
not  only  ranked  among  the  pleasures,  but  are  made 
even  the  greatest  designs  of  life.  Among  those  who 
pursue  these  sophisticated  pleasures,  they  reckon  those 
whom  I  mentioned  before,   who  think  themselyei 
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mllj  the  better  for  haring  fine  clothes,  in  which  thej 

Uink  thcj  are  doubly  mistaken,  both  in  the  opinion 

ikMl  thej  hare  of  their  clothes,  and  in  the  opinion 

tkaft  theT  bare  of  themBelyes  ;  for  if  you  consider  the 

■le  of  ctotbcay  whj  shoald  a  fine  thread  be  thought 

better  than  a  coarse  one  1    And  yet  that  sort  of  men, 

■  if  they  had  some  real  advantages  beyond  others, 

aad  did  not  owe  it  wholly  to  their  mistakes,  look  bi^, 

•ad  seem  to  fancy  themselTes  to  be  the  more  yaluable 

m  that  account,  and  imagine  that  a  respect  is  due  to 

tkn  for  the  sake  of  a  rich  garment,  to  which  they 

wmld  not  hare  pretended  if  thev  had  been  more 

oaaly  clothed  ;  and  they  resent  it  as  an  affix>nt,  if 

tlot  respect  ^  not  paid  them.    It  is  also  a  great  folly 

ts  he  taken  with   these  outward  marks  of  respect, 

vhidi  signify  notliing  ;  for  what  true  or  real  pleasure 

on  one  find  in  this,  that  another  man  stands  bare,  or 

Bikes  kgs  to  him  I     Will  the  bending  another  man's 

tki^  g^re  yon  any  ease  t    And  will  his  head's  being 

bne  cure  the  madness  of  yours  1    And  yet  it  is  won- 

dofid  to  see  how  this  false  notion  of  pleasure  bewitches 

BSDT»  who  delight  themselyes  with  the  fancy  of  their 

Bohility,  and  are  pleased  with  this  conceit,  that  they 

uc  descended  from  ancestors  who  have  been  held  for 

ions  rich,  and  that  they  have  had  great 

for   this  is  all  that  makes  nobility  at 

meat  ;  yet  th^  do  not  think  themselves  a  whit  the 

lesi  BcMe,  though  their  immediate  parents  have  left 

ttoos  of  this  wesJth  to  them  ;  or  though  they  them- 

sdves  hare  squandered  it  all  away.    The  Utopians 

have  BO  better  opinion  of  those  who  are  much  taken 

with  gems  and  precious  stones,  uid  who  account  it  a 

dcgiee  of  happiness  next  to  a  divine  one,  if  they  can 

psichaae  one  that  is  very  extraordinaiy,  especially  if 

it  he  of  that  sort  of  stones  that  is  then  in  greatest  re- 

qaeit ;  for  the  same  sort  is  not  at  all  times  of  the 

■UDC  value  with  all  sorts  of  people ;  nor  will  men  buv 

it,  snlcss  it  he  dismounted  and  tahen  out  of  the  gold. 

And  then  the  jeweller  is  made  to  give  good  security, 

aad  lequired  solemnly  to  swear  that  the  stone  is  true, 

that  bj  inch  an  exact  caution,  a  false  one  may  not  be 

boo^t  instead  of  a  true ;  whereas  if  you  were  to 

it,  your  eye  could  find  no  difference  between 
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that  wfaidi  is  counterfeit  and  that  which  is  true  ;  so 

that  they  are  all  one  to  you,  as  much  as  if  you  were 

blind.    And  can  it  be  thought  that  they  who  heap  up 

an  useless  mass  of  wealth,  not  for  any  use  that  it  is 

te  bring  them,  but  merely  to  please  themselves  with 

the  contemplation  of  it, 'enjoy  any  tioie  pleasure  in  it ! 

The  delist  they  find  is  only  a  false  shadow  of  joy. 

Those  are  no  better  whose  error  is  somewhat  different 

from  the  former,  and  who  hide  it,  out  of  the  fear  of 

lonng  it ;  for  what  other  name  can  fit  the  hiding  it  in 

iSLt  earth,  or  rather  the  restoring  it  to  it  again,  it 

bong  thus  cut  off  from  being  useful,  either  to  its 

owner  or  to  the  rest  of  mankind )    And  yet  the  owner 

having  hid  it  carefully,  is  glad,  because  he  thinks  he 

b  BOW  sure  of  it.    And  in  case  one  should  come  to 

ileal  it,  the  owner,  though  he  might  live  perhaps  ten 

yean  after  that,  would  ^1  that  while  after  the  theft, 

of  which  he  knew  nothing,  find  no  difference  between 

his  having  it  or  losing  it,  for  both  ways  it  was  equally 

aseleis  to  him. 

Amons  those  foolish  pursuers  of  pleasure,  they 
re^on  all  those  that  delight  in  hunting,  or  birding 
er  gaming :  of  whose  madness  they  have  only  heard, 
for  they  have  no  such  things  among  them.    *    * 

Thus  thou|^  the  rabble  of  mankind  looks  upon 
these,  and  all  other  things  of  this  kind  which  are  in- 
deed innumenble,  as  pleasures  ;  the  Utopians,  on  the 
eootxaiy,  observing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  them  that  is  truly  pleasant,  conclude  that  they  are 
not  to  be  re^oned  among  pleasures.  For  though  these 
thii^  may  create  Mnne  tickling  in  the  senses  (which 
Mem*  to  be  a  true  notion  of  pleasure),  yet  they  reckon 
that  this  dues  not  ariss  fimm  the  thing  itself,  but 


from  a  depraved  custom,  which  mar  so  vitiate  a  man's 
taste,  that  bitter  things  may  pass  for  sweet ;  as  preg- 
nant women  think  pitch  or  tallow  tastes  sweeter  than 
honey  ;  but  as  a  man's  sense  when  coirupted,  either 
by  a  disease  or  some  ill  habit,  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  other  things,  so  neither  can  it  change  the 
nature  of  pleasure. 

They  reckon  up  several  sorts  of  these  pleasures, 
which  they  call  true  ones  ;  some  belong  to  the  body, 
and  others  to  the  mind.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind 
lie  in  knowledge,  and  in  that  delight  which  the  con- 
templation of  truth  carries  with  it ;  to  which  they 
add  the  joyful  reflections  on  a  well-spent  life,  and  the 
assured  hopes  of  a  future  happiness.  They  divide  the 
pleasures  of  the  body  into  two  sorts  ;  the  one  is  that 
which  gives  our  senses  some  real  delight,  and  is  per- 
formed, cither  by  the  recruiting  of  nature,  and  sup- 
plying those  parts  on  which  the  internal  heat  of  life 
feeds  ;  and  that  is  done  by  eating  or  drinking :  Or 
when  nature  is  eased  of  any  surcharge  that  oppresses 
it.  There  is  another  kind  of  this  sort  of  pleasure,  that 
neither  gives  us  anything  that  our  bodies  require, 
nor  frees  us  from  anything  with  which  we  are  over- 
charged ;  and  yet  it  excites  our  senses  by  a  secret 
unseen  virtue,  and  by  a  generous  impression,  it  so 
tickles  and  affects  them,  that  it  turns  them  inwardly 
upon  themselves  ;  and  this  is  the  pleasure  begot  by 
music. 

Another  sort  of  bodily  pleasure  is,  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  quiet  and  good  constitution  of  body,  by 
which  there  is  an  entire  healthiness  spread  over  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  not  allayed  with  any  disease, 
lliis,  when  it  is  free  from  all  mixture  of  pain,  gives 
an  inward  pleasure  of  itself,  even  though  it  should  not 
be  excited  by  any  external  and  delighting  object ;  and 
although  this  pleasure  does  not  so  vigorously  affect 
the  sense,  nor  act  so  strongly  upon  it,  vet,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all  pleasures,  so  almost  all  the  Utopians 
reckon  it  the  foundation  and  basis  of  all  the  other 
joys  of  life  ;  since  this  alone  makes  one's  state  of  life 
to  be  easy  and  desirable  ;  and  when  this  is  wanting, 
a  man  is  really  capable  of  no  ether  pleasure.  They 
look  upon  indolence  and  freedom  from  pain,  if  it  does 
not  rise  from  a  perfect  health,  to  be  a  state  of  stupi- 
dity rather  than  of  pleasure.  There  has  been  a  con- 
troversy in  this  matter  very  nant>wly  canvassed  among 
them  ;  whether  a  firm  and  entire  health  could  be 
called  a  pleasure  or  not  1  Some  have  thought  tl«t 
there  was  no  pleasure  but  that  which  was  excited  by 
some  sensible  motion  in  the  body.  But  this  opinion 
has  been  long  ago  run  down  among  them,  so  that  now 
they  do  almost  all  agree  in  this.  That  health  is  the 
greatest  of  all  bodily  pleasures  ;  and  that,  as  there  is 
a  pain  in  sickness,  which  is  as  opposite  in  its  nature  to 
pleasure,  as  sickness  itself  is  to  health,  so  they  hold 
that  health  carries  a  pleasure  along  with  it.  And  if 
any  should  say  that  sickness  is  not  really  a  pain,  but 
that  it  only  carries  a  pain  along  with,  they  look  upon 
that  as  a  fetch  of  subtilitv  that  does  not  much  alter 
the  matter.  So  they  think  it  is  all  one,  whether  it  he 
said,  that  health  is  in  itself  a  pleasure,  or  that  it  be- 
gets a  pleasure,  as  fire  gives  heat ;  so  it  be  granted, 
that  all  those  whose  health  is  entire  have  a  true  plea- 
sure in  it :  and  they  reason  thus.  What  is  the  plea- 
sure of  eating,  but  that  a  man's  health  which  had  been 
weakened,  does,  with  the  assistance  of  food,  drive  away 
hunger,  and  so  recruiting  itself,  recovers  its  former 
vigour  1  And  being  thus  refreshed,  it  finds  a  pleasure 
in  that  conflict.  Aad  if  the  conflict  is  pleasure,  the 
victory  must  yet  breed  a  greater  pleasure,  except  we 
will  fancy  that  it  becomes  stupid  as  soon  as  it  has 
obtained  that  which  it  pursued,  and  so  does  neither 
know  nor  rejoice  in  its  own  welfare.  If  it  is  said  that 
health  cannot  be  felt,  they  absolutely  deny  that ;  for 
what  man  is  in  health  that  does  not  perceive  it  when 
he  is  awake  t    Is  then  any  man  that  is  so  dull  and 
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stupid,  as  not  to  acknowledj^e  that  he  feels  a  delight 
in  health !  And  what  is  delight  but  another  name 
for  pleasure  1 

But  of  ail  pleasures,  thej  esteem  those  to  be  the 
most  valuable  that  lie  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  chief  of 
tliese  are  those  that  arise  out  of  true  yirtue,  and  the 
witness  of  a  good  conscience.  They  account  health 
the  chief  pleasure  that  belongs  to  the  body  ;  for  thej 
think  that  the  pleasure  of  eating  and  drinking,  and 
all  the  other  delights  of  the  body,  are  only  so  far  de- 
sirable as  they  give  or  maintain  health.  But  they 
aze  not  pleasant  m  themselves,  otherwise  than  as  they 
resist  those  impressions  that  our  natural  infirmity  is 
still  making  upon  us ;  uid,  as  a  wise  man  desires 
rather  to  avoid  diseases  than  to  take  physic,  and  to 
be  freed  from  i)ain  rather  than  to  find  ease  by  reme- 
dies, so  it  were  a  more  desirable  state  not  to  need  this 
sort  of  pleasure,  than  to  be  obliged  to  indulge  it.  And 
if  any  man  imagines  that  there  is  a  real  happiness  in 
this  pleasure,  he  must  then  confess  that  he  would  be 
the  happiest  of  all  men,  if  he  were  to  lead  his  life  in 
a  perpetual  hunger,  thirst,  and  itching,  and  by  conse- 
quence in  perpetual  eating,  drinking,  and  scratching 
himself,  which,  any  one  may  easily  see,  would  be  not 
only  a  base  but  a  miserable  state  of  life.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  lowest  of  pleasures,  and  the  least  pure  ; 
for  we  can  never  relish  them  but  when  they  are  mixed 
with  the  contrary  pains.  The  pain  of  hunger  must 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  eating ;  and  here  the  pain  out- 
balances the  pleasure  ;  and,  as  the  pain  is  more  vehe- 
ment, so  it  lasts  much  longer ;  for,  as  it  is  upon  us 
before  the  pleasure  comes,  so  it  does  not  cease,  but 
with  the  pleasure  that  extinguishes  it,  and  that  goes 
off  with  it ;  so  that  they  think  none  of  those  pleasures 
are  to  be  valued,  but  as  thev  are  neoessaty.  Yet  they 
rejoice  in  them,  and  with  due  gratitude  acknowledge 
the  tenderness  of  the  great  author  of  nature,  who  has 
planted  in  us  appetites,  by  which  those  things  that 
are  necessary  for  our  preservation  are  likewise  made 
pleasant  to  us.  For  how  miserable  a  thing  would  life 
be,  if  those  daily  diseases  of  hunger  and  thirst  vrere  to 
be  carried  off  by  such  bitter  drugs,  as  we  must  use  for 
those  diseases  that  return  seldomer  upon  us  I  And 
thus  these  pleasant,  as  well  as  proper  gifts  of  nature, 
do  maintfti'^  the  strength  and  the  sprightliness  of  our 
bodies. 

They  do  also  entertain  themselves  with  the  other 
delights  that  they  let  in  at  their  eyes,  their  ears,  and 
their  nostrils,  as  the  pleasant  relishes  and  seasonings 
of  life,  which  nature  seems  to  have  marked  out  i>ecu- 
liarly  for  man ;  since  no  other  sort  of  animals  con- 
templates the  ^gure  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  nor 
is  delighted  with  smells,  but  as  thev  distinguish  meats 
by  them  ;  nor  do  they  apprehend  the  concords  or  dis- 
cords of  sounds ;  yet  in  all  pleasures  whatsoever,  they 
observe  this  temper,  that  a  lesser  joy  n^y  not  hinder 
%  greater,  and  that  pleasure  ma,Y  never  breed  pain, 
wbidi  they  think  does  always  follow  dishonest  plea- 
sures. But  they  think  it  a  madness  for  a  man  to  wear 
out  the  beauty  of  his  face,  or  the  force  of  his  natural 
strength,  and  to  corrupt  the  spri^tliness  of  his  body 
by  sloth  and  larinww,  or  to  waste  his  bod^  by  fiuting, 
and  so  to  weaken  the  sttexicth  of  his  constitution,  and 
reject  the  otiier  delights  of  life ;  unless,  by  renouncing 
his  own  satisfaction,  he  can  eiUier  serve  tne  public,  or 
promote  the  happiness  of  others,  for  which  he  expects 
a  greater  recompense  from  Ood  ;  so  that  they  lo6k  on 
such  a  course  of  life,  as  a  mark  of  a  mind  that  is  both 
cruel  to  itself,  and  ingrateful  to  the  author  of  nature, 
as  if  we  would  not  be  beholden  to  him  for  his  favours, 
and  therefore  would  reject  all  his  blessings,  and  should 
afflict  himself  for  the  empty  shadow  of  virtue  ;  or  for 
no  better  end  than  to  render  himself  capable  to  bear 
those  misfortunes  which  possibly  will  never  happen. 

CoDtemporuy  with  Sir  Thamu  Moiei  though 


infinitely  beneath  him  in  intellect,  was  Alexander 
Barclay,  a  clergyman  of  England,  but  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Scotland.  Besides  a  eiirioas 
work  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled,  T/ie  Ship  o/Fooles, 
(1509),  in  which  is  described  a  great  variety  of 
human  absurdities,  he  translated  many  Latin  and 
other  books,  including  Sallust*8  History  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  war,  which  was  among  the  earliest  English 
versions  of  classical  authors  produced  in  England. 

JOHN  nacHSB. 

FiscHEB,  Bishop  of  Kochestes,  (1459-1535), 
was  chiefly  distinguished  in  his  lifetime  by  pamph- 
lets in  latin  agiunst  the  Lutheran  doctrines  :  these 
have  long  been  in  oblivion,  but  his  name  still  calls 
for  a  place  in  our  literary  history,  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  prose.    He  was  a  steadfiMt  ad- 
herent of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  his  name  is  tar- 
nished with  some  severities  to  the  reforming  parly ; 
but  we  have  the  testimony  of  Erasmus,  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  his  life,  that  he  possessed  many  of  the 
best  points  of  human  character.    He  steadily  r^^ed 
translation  to  a  more  yaluable  bishopric,  and  he 
finally  laid  down  his  life,  along  with  Sir  Thoraaa 
More,  in  a  conscientious  adherence  to  tlie  principle 
of  the  validity  of  the  nuptials  of  Queen  Catherine. 
Wliile  in  the  Tower  on  account  of  that  assumed 
offence,  the  pope  acknowledged  his  ;worth  and  con- 
sistency by  the  gift  of  a  cardinal's  hat ;  which  drew 
from  Henry  the  brutal  remark,  *  Well,  let  the  pope 
send  him  a  hat  when  he  will ;  mother  of  God !  he 
shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave 
him  never  a  head  to  set  it  on  V     The  English  writ- 
ings of  Bishop  Fischer  oonsist  of  sermons  and  a 
few  small  tracts  on  pious  subjects,  printed  in  one 
yolame  at  Wurzburg  in  1595.    One  of  the  sermons 
was  a  funeral  one,  preached  in  1509,  in  honour  of  the 
(Countess  of  Ridimond  (mother  of  Henry  VIL), 
whose  chaplain  he  had  been.    In  it  he  presents  a 
remarkable  portraiture  of  a  pious  lad^  of  rank  of  thai; 
age,  with  a  curious  detail  of  the  habits  then  thought 
essential  to  a  religious  gentlewoman. 

[Charader  and  ffabiUoftke  ComUea  of  Bickmond,'\ 

[In  allusion  to  Martha,  the  subject  of  the  text,] 
First,  I  say,  the  comparison  of  them  two  may  be  made 
in  four  thmgs  ;  in  nobleness  of  person  ;  in  discipline 
of  their  bodies  ;  in  ordering  of  their  souls  to  Ooa  ;  in 
hospitalities  keeping  and  diaritable  dealing  to  their 
neighbours.  In  which  four,  the  noble  woman  Martha 
(as  sa^  the  doctors,  entreating  this  gospel  and  her  life) 
was  singularly  to  be  commended  and  praised ;  where- 
fore let  us  consider  likewise,  whetiber  in  this  noble 
countess  may  any  thing  like  be  found. 

Fint,  the  biased  Martha  was  a  wonuun  of  noble 
blood,  to  whom  by  inheritance  belonged  the  castle  of 
Bethany ;  and  this  nobleness  of  blood  they  have  whidi 
descended  of  noble  lineage.  Beside  this,  there  is  a 
nobleness  of  manners,  wiuiouten  which  the  nobleness 
of  blood  is  much  defaced ;  for  as  Boethius  saith,  If 
ought  be  good  in  the  nobleness  of  blood,  it  is  for  that 
thereby  the  noble  men  and  women  should  be  adiamed 
to  go  out  of  kind,  from  the  virtuous  manners  of  their 
ancestry  before.  Yet  also  there  is  another  nobleness 
which  ariseth  in  every  person,  by  the  goodness  of 
nature,  whereby  full  often  such  as  come  of  right  poor 
and  unnoble  father  and  mother,  have  great  abilities 
of  nature  to  noble  deeds.  Above  all  the  same  there 
is  a  four  manner  of  nobleness,  which  may  be  called 
an  encreaaed  nobleness  ;  as,  by  marriage  and  affinity 
of  more  noble  persons,  such  as  were  of  less  condition 
m^  increase  in  higher  degree  of  nobleness. 

In  every  of  these  I  suppose  this  countess  was  nobk. 
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Firvt,  she  came  of  noble  blood,  lineally  descending 
of  King  Kdward  111.  within  the  four  degree  of  the 
Bzne.     I!er  father  was  John,  Duke  of  Somerset ;  her 
eiuher  was  called  Margaret,  right  noble  as  well  in 
BJinners  as  in  blood,  to  whom  she  was  a  Tery  daughter 
itt  all  noble  manners  :  for  she  was  bounteous  and 
liberal  to  erery  person  of  her  knowledge  or  acquaint- 
tfice.     Avarice  and  oovetyse  she  most  hated,  and  sor- 
rowed it  full  much  in  all  persons,  but  specially  in  any 
dat  belonged  unto  her.    She  was   also  of  singular 
eafinesa  to  be  spoken  unto,  and  full  courteous  answer 
the  would  make  to  all  that  came  unto  her.     Of  mar- 
rdlous  gentlenetn  she  was  unto  all  folks,  but  specially 
mto  her  own,  whom  she  trusted  and  loTed  right  ten- 
derly.    Vuk"><^  <^bc  would  not  be  unto  no  creature,  ne 
fiMgetful  of  any  kindness  or  serrice  done  to  her  before  ; 
vhich  is  no  little  part  of  rery  nobleness.    She  was  not 
«eii«eable  ne  cruel,  but  ready  anon  to  forget  and  to 
fofgire  injuries  done  unto  her,  at  the  least  desire  or 
motion  made  unto  her  for  the  same.     Merciful  also 
•ad  piteous  she  was  unto  such  as  was  grieved  and 
vTCf^fully  troubled,  and  to  them  that  were  in  poverty 
or  lickneMS,  or  any  other  misery. 

To  God  and  to  the  church  full  obedient  and  tract- 
able, Karching  Lis  honour  and  pleasure  full  busily.  A 
vtareness  of  herself  she  had  alway  to  eschew  every 
thing  that  might  dishonest  any  noblewoman,  or  dis- 
tsia  her  honour  in  any  condition.  Frivolous  things 
tliat  were  little  to  be  regarded,  she  would  let  pass  by, 
bot  the  other  that  were  of  weight  and  substance, 
wherein  she  might  profit,  she  would  not  let,i  for  any 
pain  or  labour,  to  take  upon  hand.  These  and  many 
other  such  noble  conditions,  left  unto  her  by  her  an- 
cestors, she  kept  and  increased  therein  with  a  great 
diligence. 

"nie  third  nobleness  also  she  wanted  not,  which  I 
nid  was  the  nobleness  of  nature.  She  had  in  a  man- 
ner all  that  was  praisable  in  a  woman,  either  in  soul 
or  body.  First,  she  was  of  singular  wisdom,  far  pass- 
ing the  common  rate  of  women.  She  was  good  in  re- 
BMmbcaaoe  and  of  holding  memory  ;  a  ready  wit  she 
had  also  to  conceive  all  things,  albeit  they  were  right 
daik.  Right  studious  she  was  in  books,  which  she 
had  in  great  number,  both  in  English  and  in  French ; 
and  for  her  exercise  and  for  the  profit  of  others,  she 
did  translate  divers  matters  of  devotion,  out  of  the 
French  into  English.  Full  often  she  complained  that 
in  her  youth  die  had  not  given  her  to  the  under- 
standing of  Latin,  wherein  she  had  a  little  perceiving, 
specialtv  of  the  Rvbryahe  of  the  Ordinal^  for  the  say- 
ing of  her  service,  which  she  did  well  understand. 
Hereunto  in  favour,  in  words,  in  gesture,  in  evexy 
demeanoux  of  herself,  so  ^peat  nobleness  did  appear, 
thai  what  she  spake  or  did,  it  marvellously  became 
her. 

The  four  nobleness,  whidi  we  named  a  nobleness 
ffoiten  or  increased,  she  had  also.  For  albeit  she  of 
her  lineage  were  right  noble,  yet  nevertheless  by 
aiamage  adjoining  of  other  blood,  it  took  some  en- 
CRaaonent.  For  in  her  tender  age,  she  being  endued 
with  so  great  towardncss  of  nature  and  likelihood  of 
inheritance,  many  sued  to  have  had  her  to  marriage. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  then  was  a  man  of  great 
experience,  most  diligently  procured  to  have  had  her 
fat  his  son  and  heir.  Of  the  contrary  part.  King 
ficttiy  VI.  did  make  means  for  Edmund  his  brother, 
then  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  She,  which  as  then  was 
■ot  fixlly  nine  years  old,  doubtful  in  her  mind  what 
dte  were  best  to  do,  asked  counsel  of  an  old  gentle- 
woman, whom  she  much  loved  and  trusted,  which  did 
advise  her  to  commend  herself  to  St  Nicholas,  the 
patron  and  helper  of  all  true  maidens,  uid  to  beseech 
aim  to  pot  in  her  mind  what  she  were  best  to  do  I 
This  coonael  she  followed,  and  made  her  prayer  so 
Inll  often,  but  specially  that  night,  when  she  should 


the  morrow  after  make  answer  of  her  mind  determi- 
nately.  A  mar^'ellous  thing  ! — ^the  same  night,  as  I 
have  heard  her  tell  many  a  time,  as  she  lay  in  prayer, 
calling  upon  St  Nicholas,  whether  sleeping  or  waking 
she  could  not  assure,  but  about  four  of  tne  clock  in 
the  morning,  one  appeared  unto  her,  anayed  like  a 
bishop,  and  naming  unto  her  Edmund,  bade  take 
him  unto  her  husband.  And  so  by  this  means  she 
did  incline  her  mind  unto  Edmund,  the  king's  brother, 
and  Earl  of  Richmond,  by  whom  she  was  made  mother 
of  the  king  that  dead  is  (whose  soul  God  pardon), 
and  grand-dame  to  our  sovereign  lord  King  Heniy 
VIII.,  which  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  govemeth  the 
realm.  So  what  by  lineage,  what  by  afiinity,  she  had 
thirty  kings  and  queens  within  the  four  degree  of 
marriage  unto  her,  besides  earls,  marquisses,  dukes, 
and  princes.  And  thus  much  we  have  spoken  of  her 
nobleness.    *    * 

Her  sober  temperance  in  meats  and  drinks  was 
known  to  all  them  that  were  conversant  with  her, 
wherein  she  lay  in  as  great  weight  of  herself  as  any 
person  might,  beeping  alvray  her  strait  measure,  and 
oflTending  as  little  as  any  creature  might :  eschewing 
banquets,  rere-suppers,^  juiceries  betwixt  meals.  As 
for  fasting,  for  age,  and  feebleness,  albeit  she  were  not 
bound,  yet  those  days  that  by  the  church  were  ap- 
pointed, she  kept  them  diligently  and  seriously,  and 
in  especial  the  holy  Lent  throughout,  that  she  re- 
strained her  appetite,  till  one  mei3  of  fish  on  the  day; 
besides  her  other  peculiar  fasts  of  devotion,  as  St 
Anthony,  St  Mary  Magdalene,  St  Catharine,  with 
other ;  and  theroweout  all  the  year,  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  she  full  truly  observed.  As  to  hard  clothes 
wearing,  she  had  her  shirts  and  girdles  of  hair,  which, 
when  uie  was  in  health,  every  week  she  failed  not 
certain  days  to  wear,  sometime  the  one,  sometime 
the  other,  that  full  often  her  skin,  as  I  heard  her  say, 
was  pierced  therewith.     •     • 

In  prayer,  every  day  at  her  uprising,  which  com- 
monly was  not  long  after  five  of  the  clock,  she  beean 
certain  devotions,  tuid  so  after  them,  with  one  of  her 
gentlewomen,  the  matins  of  our  lady,  which  kept  her 
to2 — then  she  came  into  her  closet,  where  then  with 
her  chaplain,  she  said  also  matins  of  the  day ;  and 
after  that  daily  heard  four  or  five  masses  upon  her 
knees ;  so  continuing  in  her  prayers  and  devotions 
unto  the  hour  of  dinner,  which  of  the  eating  day,  was 
ten  of  the  clock,  and  upon  the  fasting  day  eleven. 
After  dinner  full  truly  she  would  go  her  stations  to 
three  altars  daily ;  daily  her  dii^s  and  commenda- 
tions she  would  say,  and  her  even  songs  before  supper, 
both  of  the  day  and  of  our  lady,  beside  many  other 
prayers  and  psalters  of  David  throughout  the  year ; 
and  at  night  before  she  went  to  bed,  she  failed  not  to 
resort  unto  her  chapel,  and  there  a  large  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  occupy  her  devotions.  No  marvel,  though  all 
this  lonff  time  her  kneeling  was  to  her  painful,  and 
so  painuil  that  many  times  it  caused  in  her  back  pain 
and  disease.  And  yet  nevertheless,  daily  when  she 
was  in  health,  she  railed  not  to  say  the  crown  of  our 
lady,  which  after  the  manner  of  Rome,  containeth 
six^  and  three  aves,  and  at  every  ave,  to  make  a 
kneeling.  As  for  meditation,  she  had  divers  books 
in  French,  wherewith  she  would  occupy  herself  when 
she  was  weaiy  of  prayer.  Wherefore  divers  she  did 
translate  out  of  the  French  into  English.  Her  mar- 
vellous weeping  they  can  bear  witness  of,  which  here 
before  have  heard  her  confession,  which  be  divers  and 
many,  and  at  many  seasons  in  the  year,  lightly  eveiy 
third  day.  Can  also  record  the  same  tho  that  were 
present  at  any  time  when  she  was  houshilde,'  which 

1  Second  suppers.    "When  supper  took  plaoe  at 
o'clock.  It  was  not  imoommon,  on  festive 
second  served  np  at  a  later  hour. 

>  There  is  an  omleeion  hare. 

*  Received  the  ssfcnment  of  the  Lgidii 
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was  full  nigh  a  down  times  ererj  year,  what  floods  of 
tears  there  issued  forth  of  her  eyes  I 

SIB  THOMAS  ELTOT. 

Sib  Thomas  Eltot,  an  eminent  physician  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  by  whom  lie  was  employed 
in  several  embassies,  was  the  author  of  a  popular 
professional  work,  entitled  T%e  Ozstle  of  Health,  in 
which  many  sound  precepts  are  delivered  with  re- 
spect to  diet  and  regimen.  Of  his  other  productions, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any  but  that  entitled 
The  Governor^  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. He  recommends,  as  Montaigne  and  Locke 
have  subsequently  done,  that  chQ£en  be  taught 
to  speak  Latin  from  their  infancy ;  and  he  depre- 
cates *  cruel  and  yrous^  schoolmasters,  by  whom 
the  wits  of  children  be  dulled,  whereof  we  need  no 
better  author  to  witness  than  daily  experience.' 
Mr  HaUam  observes,  in  reference  to  this  passage, 
that  *  all  testimonies  concur  to  this  savage  ill-treat- 
ment of  boys  in  the  schools  of  this  period.  The 
fierceness  of  the  Tudor  government,  the  religious 
intolerance,  the  polemical  brutality,  the  rigorous 
justice,  when  justice  it  was,  of  our  laws,  seem  to 
have  engendered  a  hardness  of  character,  which 
displajred  itself  in  severity  of  discipline,  when  it  did 
not  even  reach  tlie  point  of  arbitrary  or  malignant 
cruelty.' •  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  lived  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  Leland,  the  antiquary,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.     He  died  in  1546. 

The  followii^g  passage  in  The  Castle  of  Health  in- 
dicates the  great  attention  which  was  paid  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  body  by  exercise,  before  the 
use  of  fire-arms  had  become  universal  in  war : — 

[PifferetU  Kinds  of  ExereiseJ] 

The  quality  of  exercise  is  the  diversity  thereof,  for 
as  much  as  therein  be  many  differences  in  moving, 
and  also  some  exercise  moveth  more  one  part  of  the 
body,  some  another.  In  difference  of  moving,  some 
is  slow  or  soft,  some  is  swift  or  fai^t,  some  is  strong  or 
violent,  some  be  mixed  with  strength  and  swiftness. 
Strong  or  violent  exercises  be  these ;  delving  (^>e- 
cially  in  tougli  clay  and  heavy),  l)earing  or  sustaimng 
of  heavy  burdens,  climbing  or  walking  against  a  steep 
upright  hill,  holding  a  rope  and  climbing  up  thereby, 
hanging  by  the  hands  on  any  thing  above  a  man's 
ruach,  that  his  feet  touch  not  the  ground,  standing 
and  holding  up  or  spreading  the  anns,  with  the  hands 
feust  closed,  and  abiding  do  a  long  time.  Also  to  hold 
the  arms  stedAuit,  causing  another  man  to  essay  to 
pull  them  out,  and  uotwithfitauding  he  keepeth  his 
arm  stcdfost,  enforcing  thereunto  the  sinews  and  mus- 
cles. Wrestling  also  with  the  arms  and  legH,  if  the 
persons  be  equal  in  strength,  it  doth  exercUe  the  one 
and  the  other  ;  if  the  one  be  stronger,  then  is  [it]  to 
the  weaker  a  more  violent  exercise.  All  these  kinds 
of  exercises  and  other  like  them  do  augment  strength, 
and  therefore  they  serve  only  for  young  men  which 
be  inclined  or  be  apt  to  the  wars.  Swift  exercise 
without  violence  is  running,  playing  with  weapons, 
tennis  or  throwing  of  the  ball,  trotting  a  space  of 
ground  forward  and  backward,  going  on  the  toes  and 
holding  up  the  hands  ;  also,  stirring  up  and  down  his 
arms  without  plummets.  Vehement  exercise  is  com- 
pound of  violent  exercise  and  swift,  when  thcv  are 
joined  together  at  one  time,  as  dancing  or  galiards, 
throwing  of  the  ball  and  running  after  it ;  foot-ball 
play  may  be  in  the  number  thereof,  throwing  of  the 
long  dait  and  continuing  it  many  times,  running  in 

1  Inwible. 

•  Introduotioa  to  the  Llteraturo  of  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth, 
and  Serenteentb  Centmiee,  L  H4. 


harness,  and  other  like.    The  moderate  exerci5e  is 
long  walking  or  going  a  journey.    The  parts  of  the 
body  have  sundry  exercises  appropried  unto  them  ; 
as  running  and  going  is  the  most  proper  for  the  legs  ; 
moving  of  the  arms  up  and  down,  or  stretching  them 
out  and  playing  with  weapons,  servcth  most  for  tlic 
arms  and  shoulders  ;  stooping  and  rising  often  tinie«, 
or  lifting  great  weights,  taking  up  plummets  or  other 
like  poises  on  the  ends  of  staves,  and  iu  likewise  lift- 
ing up  in  every  hand  a  spear  or  morrispike  by  the  ends, 
specially  crossing  the  hands,  and  to  lay  them  down 
again  in  their  places ;  these  do  exercise  the  back  and 
loins.  Of  the  bulk  [chest]  and  lungs,  the  proper  exer- 
cise is  moving  of  the  breath  in  singing  or  cr^'ing.  The 
entrails,  which  be  underneath  th<s  luidriflT,  be  ex«>rcised 
by  blowing  either  by  constraint  or  playing  on  shaliiis 
or  sackbuts,  or  other  like  instruments  which  do  re- 
quire much  wind.    The  muscles  are  best  exercised 
with  holding  of  the  breath  in  a  long  time,  so  that  he 
which  doth  exercise  hath  well  digested  his  meat,  and 
is  not  troubled  with  much  wind  in  his  body.  Finally, 
loud  reading,  counterfeit  battle,  tennis  or  throwing 
the  ball,    running,  walking,   adde[d]   to  shooting, 
which,  in  mine  opmion,  exceeds  all  the  other,  do  ex- 
ercise the  body  commodiously.  Alway  remember  thai 
the  end  of  violent  exercise  is  difiiculty  in  fetching  of 
the  breath  ;  of  moderate  exercise  alteration  of  breath 
only,  or  the  beginning  of  sweat.     Moreover,  In  winter, 
running  and  wrestling  is  convenient ;  in  summer, 
wrestling  a  little,  but  not  running  ;  in  very  cold  wea- 
ther, much  walking  ;  in  hot  weather  rest  is  more  ex- 
pedient.   They  which  seem  to  have  moist  bodies,  and 
live  in  idleness,  they  have  need  of  violent  exercise. 
Th^  which  are  lean  and  choleric  must  walk  softly, 
and  exercise  themself  very  temperately.    The  plum- 
mets, called  of  Galen  altereSy  which  are  now  much 
used  with  great  men,  being  of  equal  weight  and  ac- 
co*tiing  to  the  strength  of  him  that  cxerciseth,  are 
veiy  good  to  be  used. 


nnOH  LATIMBIt. 

At  this  period  Hugh  Latimer  distinguished  him- 
self  as  a  zealous  reformer,  not  less  than  Sir  Tliomas 
More  did  on  the  opposite  side.    He  was  educated 
in  the  Romish  faith,  but  afterwards  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Thomas  Bilney,  a  celebrated  defender 
of  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  he  saw  reason  to  alter 
his  opinions,  and  boldly  maintained  in  the  pulpit  the 
views  of  the  Protestant  party.     His  preaching  at 
Cambridge  gave  great  offence  to  the  Catholic  clergy, 
at  whose  instigation  Cardinal  Wolsey  instituted  a 
court  of  bishops  and  deacons  to  execute  the  laws 
against   heretics.      Before  this  court   Bilney  and 
Latimer  were  summoned,  when  the  recantation  of 
the  former,  who  was  considered  the  principal  roan, 
caused  both  to  be  set  at  liberty.    Bilney  afterwanis 
disclaimed  his  abjuration,  and  was  burnt     This, 
however,  nowise  abated  the  boldness  of  Latimer, 
who  continued  to  preach  openly,  and  even  wn)te  a 
letter  to  Henry  VIH.,  remonstrating  against  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  English.    Tiiis, 
although  it  failed  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
seems  to  have  given  no  offence  to  Henry,  who  soon 
afterwards  presented  Latimer  to  a  living  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  in  1535  appointed  him  bishop  of  Worcester. 
After  the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  passing  in  par- 
liament of  the  six  articles  establishing  the  doctrines 
of  popery,  induced  him  to  resign  his  bishopric. 
During  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign,  he  suffered 
imprisonment ;  but  being  liberated  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VL,  he  became  popular  at  court  as 
a  preacher,  but  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  re- 
sume his  episcopal  ftinctions.      In  Mary's  reign, 
when  measures  were  taken  Ibr  the  restoration  of 
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popeiy,  LathDcr  was  mmimoiied  before  the  council, 
I  nd,  thooKh  allowed  an  opportnnity  of  escape, 
!  naiSfy  cheyed  the  citation,  exclaiming,  as  he  passed 
tiiRjogh  Smithfield,  *lliis  place  has  long  groaned 
ftr  me.'  After  a  tedious  imprisonment,  he  persisted 
ia  refnaing  to  aubscribe  certain  articles  which  were 
ndnitted  to  him,  and  suffered  at  the  stake  in  1555, 
ocUimin^  to  hia  iellow-martjr.  Bishop  Ridley, 
'  Be  of  good  comfort,  Doctor  Ridley,  and  play  the 
Bin:  we  ahall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God's  grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be 
pBt  out.'  His  aemions,  a  collection  of  which  was 
psbfiahed  in  1570,  are  remarkable  for  a  familiarity 
ad  droDery  of  style,  which,  though  it  would  now 
be  reckoned  very  singular  in  the  pulpit^  was  highly 
pQpufer  in  his  own  time,  and  produced  a  wonderful 
iBpreaaian  on  hia  hearers.  Cranmer  and  he  were 
iDBtnraiental  in  effecting  a  great  improvement  in 
te  quality  of  clerical  discourses,  by  substituting 
tofiica  eonnected  with  moral  duties  for  what  was  then 
tbe  comniOD  subject-matter  of  sermons;  namely, 
ncmiible  and  often  ridiculous  legendary  tales  of 
Bints  and  niiur^ra«  and  accounts  of  miracles  wrought 
fat  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
diBTch.  The  foUowing  extracts  from  Latimer^s 
win  giTe  an  idea  of  his  style  and  peculiar 


[A  Teaman  of  Hemy  Virt  ftW.] 


'I 
I 


My  friher  was  a  yeoman,  and  bad  no  lands  of  his 

o«B,  only  be  had  a  farm  of  £3  or  £4  by  year  at  the 

ittpnBwt,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept 

balf  a  doaen  men.    He  had  walk  for  an  hundred  sheep, 

ad  iBT  mother  milked  thirty  kine.    He  was  able, 

nd  did  find  the  king  a  haniem,  witli  himself  and  bis 

kme,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that  he  should 

leeeiTe  the  king's  wages.      I  can  remember  that  I 

,  hackled  his  hankees  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  field. 

Be  k^  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to 

have  preached  before  the  king's  majesty  now.     He 

■ained  my  sisters  with  £5  or  20  nobles  a-piecc,  so 

that  he  hrooght  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of 

Ood.      He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours. 

Aad  seme  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  all  this  did 

he  of  the  said  &nn.     Where  he  that  now  hath  it, 

yatveth  Xl€  by  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to 

do  any  thing  lor  his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his 

<hiUbren,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor 

fat  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach 
■e  to  snooty  as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  1 
tluak  other  men  did  their  children  :  he  taught  me 
hev  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not 
to  draw  with  strength  of  aims  aa  divers  other  nations 
de,  hot  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my  bows 
beo^t  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength  ;  as  I 
iaaeased  in  them,  so  my  bowM  were  made  bigger  and 
bilker,  for  men  shall  never  shoot  well,  except  they  be 
brought  up  in  it :  it  is  a  worthy  game,  a  wholesome 
kiad  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic. 

!  [JTosfy  Judgment.'] 

I  Bcre  I  have  occssion  to  tell  you  a  stoiy  which  ha]>- 
I  pencd  at  Cambridge.  Master  Bilney,  or  rather  Saint 
BUnev,  that  f^ufiercd  death  for  God's  word's  sake,  the 
aame  Bilney  was  the  instrument  whereby  God  called 
Bc  to  knowledge,  for  I  may  thank  him,  next  to  God, 
fur  that  knowledge  that  I  have  in  the  word  of  God. 
For  I  was  as  obstinate  a  papist  as  any  was  in  England, 
insonmch  that,  when  I  should  be  made  Bachelor  of 
\  IKnaity,  my  whole  oration  went  against  Philip  Me- 
hmcthoo  and  against  his  opinions.  Bilney  heard  me 
a4  that  time,  and  perceived  that  I  was  zealous  without 
knowledge ;  he  came  to  me  afterward  in  my  study, 


and  desired  me  for  God's  sake  to  hear  his  confession  ; 
I  did  so  ;  and,  to  say  the  veiy  tmth,  by  his  confession 
I  learned  more  than  before  in  many  years ;  so  from 
that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell  the  word  of  God, 
and  forsook  the  school-doctors  and  such  fooleries. 

Now  after  I  had  been  acquainted  with  him,  I  went 
with  him  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  the  tower  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  he  was  ever  visiting  prisoners  and  sick  folk. 
So  we  went  together,  and  exhorted  them  as  well  as  we 
were  able  to  do ;  minding  them  to  patience,  and  to 
acknowledge  their  faults.  Among  other  prisoners, 
there  was  a  woman  which  was  accused  that  she  had 
killed  her  child,  which  act  she  plainly  and  steadfastly 
denied,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  confess  the  act ; 
which  denying  gave  us  occasion  to  search  for  the  mat- 
ter, and  so  we  did  ;  and  at  length  we  found  that  her 
husband  loved  her  not,  and  tiicrefore  he  sought  means 
to  make  her  out  of  the  way.    The  matter  was  thus : — 

A  child  of  hers  had  been  sick  by  the  space  of  a  year, 
and  so  decayed,  as  it  were,  in  a  consumption.  At 
length  it  died  in  harrcst  time  ;  she  went  to  her  neigh- 
bours and  other  friends  to  desire  their  help  to  prepare 
the  child  for  burial ;  but  there  was  nobody  at  home, 
every  man  was  in  the  field.  The  woman,  in  a  heavi- 
ness and  trouble  of  spirit,  went,  and  being  herself 
alone,  prepared  the  child  for  burial.  Her  husband 
coming  home,  not  having  great  love  towards  her,  ac- 
cused her  of  the  murder,  and  so  she  was  taken  and 
brought  to  Cambridge.  But  as  far  foi-th  as  1  could 
learn,  through  earnest  inquisition,  I  thought  in  my 
conscience  the  woman  was  not  guilty,  all  the  circum- 
stances well  considered. 

Immediately  after  this,  I  was  called  to  preach  before 
the  king,  which  was  my  first  sermon  that  I  made  be- 
fore his  majesty,  and  it  was  done  at  Windsor  ;  where 
his  majesty,  after  the  sermon  was  done,  did  luostt  fami- 
liarly talk  with  me  in  a  gallery.  Now,  when  I  saw 
my  time,  1  kneeled  down  before  his  majesty,  opening 
the  whole  matter,  and  afterwards  moat  humbly  desired 
his  majesty  to  pardon  that  woman.  For  1  thought  in 
my  conscience  she  wai  not  guilty,  or  else  I  would  not 
for  all  the  worid  sue  for  a  murderer.  The  king  most 
graciously  heard  my  humble  request,  insomuch  that 
1  had  a  pardon  ready  for  her  at  my  returning  home- 
ward. In  the  mean  season,  that  woman  was  delivered 
of  a  child  in  the  tower  of  Cambridge,  whose  godfather 
I  war,  and  Mistress  Cheek  was  godmother.  But  all 
that  time  I  hid  my  pardon,  and  told  her  nothing  of 
it,  only  exhorting  her  to  confess  the  truth.  At  length 
the  time  came  when  she  looked  to  suffer  ;  I  came  as 
I  was  wont  to  do,  to  instruct  her ;  she  made  great 
moan  to  me.  So  we  travailed  with  this  woman  till 
we  brought  her  to  a  good  opinion  ;  and  at  length 
showed  her  the  king's  pardon,  and  let  her  go. 

This  tale  I  told  you  by  this  occasion,  that  though 
some  women  be  ver^-  unnatural,  and  forget  their  chil- 
dren, yet  when  we  hear  any  body  so  report,  we  should 
not  be  too  hasty  in  belicvinj^  the  talc,  but  rather  sus- 
pend our  judgments  till  we  Know  the  truth. 

[Cawe  and  ^txL] 

Here  now  I  remember  an  argument  of  Master 
More's,  which  he  bringeth  in  a  book  that  he  made 
against  Bilney,  and  here,  by  the  way,  I  will  tell  you 
a  merry  toy.  Master  More  was  once  sent  in  commis- 
sion into  Kent,  to  help  to  tiy  out,  if  it  might  be, 
what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  sands  and  the  shelf 
that  stopped  up  Sandwich  haven*  Thither  cometh 
Master  More,  and  calleth  the  country  before  him, 
such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of  experience,  and 
men  that  could  of  likelihood  best  certify  him  of  that 
matter  concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  haven. 
Among  others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man  with  a 
white  head,  and  one  that  was  thought  to  be  little  less 
than  a  hundred  yeaa  old.    When  Matter  More  saw 
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tluB  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear  him 
aay  his  mind  in  this  matter,  for,  being  bo  old  a  man, 
it  was  likely  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that 
presence  and  company.     So  Master  More  called  this 
old  aged  man  unto  him,  and  said,  father,  tell  me,  if 
ye  can,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  rising  of  the 
sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven,  the  which 
stop  it  up,  so  that  no  ships  can  arrive  here  1    Ye  are 
the  eldest  man  that  I  can  espy  in  all  this  company, 
so  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye  of  like- 
lihood can  say  most  of  it,  or,  at  leastwise,  more  than 
any  man  here  awembled.    Yea,  forsooth,  good  master, 
quoth  this  old  man,  for  I  am  well  nigh  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  no  man  here  in  this  company  anything 
near  unto  my  age.    Well,  then,  quoth  Master  More, 
how  say  you  in  this  matter  ?    What  think  ye  to  be 
the  cause  of  these  shelves  and  flats  that  stop  up  Sand- 
wich haven !    Forsooth,  Sir,  quoth  he,  1  am  an  old 
man  ;  I  think  that  Tenderden-steeple  is  the  cause  of 
Goodwin  sands  ;  /or  I  am  an  old  man.  Sir,  quoth  he, 
and  I  may  remember  the  building  of  Tenderden- 
steeple,  and  I  may  remember  when  there  was  no 
steeple  at  all  there.    And  before  that  Tenderden- 
steeple  >vas  in  building,  there  was  no  manner  of  speak- 
ing of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haven,  and 
therefore  I  think  that  Tenderden-steeple  is  the  cause 
of  the  destroying  and  decay  of  Sandwich  haven.^  And 
BO  to  my  purpose,  preaching  of  God's  word  is  the 
cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenderden-steeple  was  the  cause 
that  Sandwid^  haven  is  decayed. 

[The  Shepkerda  of  BdhUhem,'] 

I  pray  you  to  whom  was  the  nativity  of  Christ  first 
opened  1  To  the  bishops  or  great  Jords  which  were  at 
that  time  at  Bethlehem  1  Or  to  those  jolly  damsels  with 
their  fardingales,  with  their  round-abouts,  or  with  their 
bracelets  1    No,  no,  they  had  too  many  lets  to  teim 
and  dress  themselves,  so  that  they  could  have  no  time 
to  hear  oithe  nativity  of  Christ.;  their  minds  were  so 
occupied  otherwise,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  hear 
of  him.    But  his  nativity  was  revealed  first  to  the 
shepherds,  and  it  ¥ras  revealed  unto  them  in  the  night- 
time, when  every  body  was  at  rest ;  then  they  heard 
this  joyful  tidings  of  the  saviour  of  the  world ;  for 
these  shepherds  were  keeping  their  sheep  in  the  night 
season  from  the  wolf  and  other  beasts,  and  from  the 
fox  ;  for  the  sheep  in  that  country  do  lamb  two  times 
in  the  year,  and  therefore  it  was  needful  for  the  sheep 
to  have  a  shepherd  to  keep  them.    And  here  note  the 
diligence  of  tnese  shepherds  ;  for  whether  the  sheep 
were  their  own,  or  whether  they  were  servants,  I  cannot 
tell,  for  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  book  ;  but  it  is  most 
like  they  were  servants,  and  their  masters  had  put 
them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep.  Now,  if  these  shep- 
herds had  been  deceitful  fellows,  that  when  their 
masters  had  put  them  in  trust  to  keep  their  sheep, 
they  had  been  drinking  in  the  alehouse  all  night,  as 
some  of  our  servants  do  now-a-days,  surely  the  angel 
had  not  appeared  unto  them  to  have  told  them  this 
great  joy  and  good  tidings.    And  here  all  servants 
may  learn  by  these  snepherds,  to  serve  truly  and  dili- 
gently unto  their  masters  ;  in  what  business  soever 
'  they  are  set  to  do,  let  them  be  painful  and  diligent, 
like  as  Jacob  was  unto  his  master  Laban.     0  what  a 

Sainful,  faithful,  and  trusty  man  was  he  !  He  was 
ay  and  night  at  his  work,  keeping  his  sheep  truly, 
as  he  was  put  in  trust  to  do  ;  and  when  any  chance 
happened  that  any  thin^  was  lost,  he  made  it  good 
and  restored  it  again  of  his  own.  So  likewise  was 
Eleazarus  a  painful  man,  a  faithful  and  trusty  ser- 
vant. Such  a  servant  was  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  his 
master  Potiphar.  So  likewise  was  Daniel  unto  his 
master  the  king.  But  I  pray  you  where  are  these  ser- 
vaatB  now-€Mlay8 !  Indeed,  1  fear  me  there  be  but 
i^  few  of  such  fidthful  Mrraiitfl. 


Now  these  shepherds,  I  say,  they  watch  the  whole 
night,  they  attend  upon  their  vocation,  they  do  ac- 
cording to  their  calling,  they  keep  their  sheq),  they 
nm  not  hither  and  thither,  spending  the  time  in  rain, 
and  neglecting  their  ofllce  and  calling.  No,  they  did 
not  so.  Here  by  these  shepherds  men  may  learn  to 
attend  upon  their  offices,  and  callings  :  I  would  wish 
tkat  clergymen,  the  curates,  parsons,  and  vicars,  the 
bishops  and  all  other  spiritual  persons,  would  learn 
this  lesson  by  these  poor  shepherds ;  which  is  this, 
to  abide  by  their  flocks,  and  by  their  sheep,  to  tarry 
amongst  them,  to  be  careful  over  them,  not  to  run 
hither  and  thither  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  to 
tarry  by  their  benefices  and  feed  their  sheep  with  the 
food  of  God*s  word  and  to  keep  hospitality,  and  so  to 
feed  them  both  soul  and  body.  For  I  tell  you,  these 
poor  unlearned  shepherds  shall  condemn  many  a  stout 
and  great  learned  clerk  ;  for  these  shepherds  had  but 
the  care  and  charge  over  brute  beasts,  and  yet  were 
diligent  to  keep  them,  and  to  feed  them,  and  the  other 
have  the  cure  over  God's  lambs  which  he  bought  with 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  yet  they  are  so  careless,  so 
negligent,  so  slothful  over  them ;  yea,  and  the  most 
part  intendeth  not  to  feed  the  sheep,  but  they  long 
to  be  fed  of  the  sheep  ;  they  seek  only  their  own  pas- 
times, they  care  for  no  more.  But  what  said  Christ 
to  Peter !  What  said  he !  Petrt^  amat  me  f  {Peter^ 
lovest  thou  me  J)  Peter  made  answer,  yes.  Imnfeed 
my  ekeep.  And  so  the  third  time  he  commanded  Peter 
to  feed  his  sheep.  But  our  cler^gymen  do  declare 
plainly  that  they  love  not  Christ,  oecause  they  feed 
not  his  flock.  If  they  had  earnest  love  to  Christ,  nc 
doubt  they  would  show  their  love^  they  would  feed 
his  sheep.    *    * 

'  And  the  shepherds  returned  lauding  and  praising 
Ood,  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  h^ird  and  seen,' 
&c.  They  were  not  made  religious  men,  but  returned 
again  to  their  business  and  to  their  occupation.  Here 
we  learn  every  man  to  follow  his  occupation  and  vo- 
cation, and  not  to  leave  the  same,  except  God  call 
him  from  it  to  another,  for  God  would  have  every 
man  to  live  in  that  order  that  he  hath  ordained  for 
him.  And  no  doubt  the  man  that  plieth  his' occu- 
pation truly,  without  any  fraud  or  deceit,  the  same  is 
acceptable  to  God,  and  he  shall  have  everlasting 
life. 

We  read  a  pretty  story  of  St  Anthony,  which  being 
in  the  wilderness,  led  there  a  very  hard  and  strut 
life,  in  so  much  as  none  at  that  time  did  the  like ;  to 
whom  came  a  voice  from  heaven  saying :  Anthony, 
thou  art  not  so  perfect  as  is  a  cobbler  that  dwelleth  at 
Alexandria.  Anthony,  hearing  this,  rose  up  forthwith, 
and  took  his  staff  and  went  till  he  came  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  found  the  cobbler.  The  cobbler  was 
astonished  to  see  so  reverend  a  father  come  to  his 
house.  Then  Anthony  said  unto  him,  come  and  tell 
me  thy  whole  conversation,  and  how  thou  spendest 
thy  time  \  Sir,  said  the  cobbler,  as  for  me,  good  works 
have  I  none  ;  for  mv  life  is  but  simple  and  slender. 
I  am  but  a  poor  cobbler ;  in  the  rooming,  when  1  rise, 
I  pray  for  the  whole  city  wherein  I  dwell,  speoially 
for  all  such  neighbours  and  poor  friends  as  I  have. 
After,  I  set  me  at  my  labour,  when  I  spend  the  whole 
day  in  setting  my  living,  and  I  keep  me  from  all 
falsehood,  for  I  hate  nothing  so  much  as  I  do  deceit- 
fulness  :  wherefore,  when  I  make  to  any  man  a  pro- 
mise, I  keep  it,  and  perform  it  truly,  and  thus  I  spend 
my  time  poorly,  with  my  wife  and  children,  whom  I 
teach  and  instruct,  as  far  as  my  wit  will  serve  me,  to 
fear  and  dread  God.  And  tlus  is  the  sum  of  mj 
simple  life. 

In  this  story,  you  see  how  God  loveth  those  that 
follow  their  vocation  and  live  uprightly,  without  any 
falsehood  in  their  dealing.  This  Anthony  was  a  great 
holy  man,  yet  this  cobbler  was  as  much  esteemed 
before  God  as  he. 
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JoBK  Fox,  another  of  the  theologians  of  this  time, 
vhooe  adoption  of  the  reformed  opinions  brought 
tbem  into  trpuble,  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1517.  He 
ftadied^t  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
extreme  industry  and  ardour  to  the  study  of  divi- 
nity, and  in  particular  to  the  Investigation  of  those 
controTerted  points  which  were  then  engaging  so 
much  of  the  public  attention.  So  close  was  his 
ippficmtion  to  his  studies,  that  he  entirely  withdrew 
from  oompsny,  and  often  sat  up  during  the  greater 
part  a£  the  night  Becoming  convinced  of  the  errors 
rf  popery,  he  avowed  his  conversion  when  examined 
on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  1545,  and  was,  in  conse- 
fneooe,  expelled  from  his  college.  After  this,  being 
hy  his  friends,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
tUI  a  Warwickshire  knight  engaged  him 
is  tutor  to  his  family.  Towards  the  end  ^  the  reign 
<€  Haaj  VIIL,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  might 
have  perished  for  want,  had  not  lelief  been  admi- 
nistacd  to  him  by  some  unknown  person,  who  seems 
to  have  been  struck  with  his  wretched  appearance 
when  sitting  in  St  Paul's  CathedraL  Soon  after, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  employment  as 
tutor  in  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  family  at  Rye- 
gate,  in  Soxiej,  where  he  continued  till  the  persecu- 
tioos  of  liaiT's  reign  made  him  flee  for  iaSety  to 
Urn  oootiDent.  Proceeding  through  Antwerp  and 
Strashorg  to  Basle,  he  there  supported  himself  by 
eonectiD^  the  press  for  Oporinus,  a  celebrated  printer. 
At  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  kindly  received  and  provided 
fcr  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  his  pupU 
si  Ry^gate.  Through  other  powerfdl  friends,  he 
mi^t  now  have  obtained  considerable  preferment ; 
Wt,  entertaining  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the 
sitides  which  it  was  necessaty  to  subscribe,  and 
iisspproving  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
Jie  decUned  the  offers  made  to  him,  except  that  of 
a  prebend  in  the  churoh  of  Salisbury,  .which  he 
aooepCed  vrith  some  reluctance.  He  died  in  1587, 
mnidi  respected  for  the  piety,  modesty,  humanity, 
and  oonsdentaonsness  of  his  character,  as  well  as 
his  extensive  acquirements  in  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities, and  other  branches  of  learning.  Fox  was 
tiie  andkhor  of  a  number  of  Latin  treatises,  chiefly 
on  theological  subjects ;  but  the  work  on  which  his 
ftme  rests,  is  hb  History  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments 
sf  At  CSbcrcA,  popularly  denominated  Fox's  Book 
sir  Mar^TB.  This  celelnrated  production,  on  which 
Ihe  aatiuv  laboured  for  eleven  years,  was  published 
to  1563,  under  the  title  of  *  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  these  latter  perillous  Days,  touching  matters  of 
toe  Church,  wherein  are  comprehended  and  de- 
scribed the  great  Persecutions  and  horrible  Troubles 
toat  have  been  wrought  and  practised  by  the  Romish 
Pkdates,  necially  in  this  Realm  of  England  and 
SootiaiKl,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  a  thousand, 
mito  the  Tune  now  present,'  &c  It  was  received 
with  great  fovour  by  the  Protestants,  but,  of  course, 
ocrasioned  much  exasperation  among  the  opposite 
party,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  undermine  its 
credit  That  the  author  has  frequentiy  erred,  and, 
like  other  controversial  writers  of  the  time,  some- 
times lost  his  temper,  and  sullied  his  pages  with 
coarse  language,  cannot  be  denied;  but  that  mis- 
tskes  have  been  wiHhlly  or  malignantiy  committed, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  prove.  As  to  what  he 
derived  from  written  documents,  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
the  psefiuae  to  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
bears  strong  testimony  in  his  favour,  by  declaring 
that,  *  having  compared  those  Acts  and  Monuments 
with  the  records,  he  had  never  been  able  to  discover 


IThe  Invention  of  Pi'inting.} 

Wliat  man  soeTer  was  the  instrument  [whereby  this 
invention  was  made],  without  all  doubt  God  himself 
was  the  ordainer  and  disposer  thereof,  no  otherwise 
than  he  was  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  that  for  a 
similar  purpose.  And  well  may  this  gift  of  printing 
be  resembled  to  the  gift  of  tongues  :  for  like  as  God 
then  spake  with  many  tongues,  and  yet  all  that  would 
not  turn  the  Jews  ;  so  now,  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
speaketh  to  the  adyersaries  in  innumerable  sorts  of 
books,  yet  they  will  not  be  converted,  nor  turn  to  the 
gospel. 

Now  to  consider  to  what  end  and  purpose  the  liOrd 
hath  given  this  gift  of  printing  to  the  earth,  and  to 
what  great  utility  and  necessity  it  serreth,  it  is  not 
hard  to  judge,  who  so  wisely  perpcndeth  both  the 
time  of  the  sending,  and  the  sequel  which  thereof 
ensueth. 

And  flrst,  touching  the  time  of  this  faculty  given 
to  the  use  of  man,  this  is  to  be  marked  :  that  when 
as  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  all  and  full  the  consent  of 
the  cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  lawyers,  doctors,  provoses,  deans,  archdeacons, 
assembled  together  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  had 
condemned  poor  John  Huss  and  Hicrome  of  Prague  to 
death  for  heresy,  notwithstanding  they  were  no  here- 
tics ;  and  after  they  had  subdued  the  Bohemians,  and 
all  the  whole  world  under  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Romish  see  ;  and  had  made  all  Christian  people 
obedienciaries  and  vassals  unto  the  same,  having  (as 
one  would  say)  all  the  world  at  their  will,  so  that  the 
matter  now  was  past  not  only  the  power  of  all  men, 
but  the  hope  also  of  any  man  to  be  recovered  :  in  this 
veiy  time  so  dangerous  and  desperate,  when  man's 
power  could  do  no  more,  there  the.bless^  wisdom  and 
omnipotent  power  of  the  Lord  began  to  work  for  his 
church,  not  with  sword  and  tai^t  to  subdue  his 
exalted  adversary,  but  with  printing,  writing,  and 
reading  to  convince  darkness  by  light,  error  by  truth, 
ignorance  by  learning.    So  that  by  this  means  of 
printing,  the  secret  operation  of  God  hath  heaped 
upon  that  proud  kingdom  a  double  confusion.    For 
whereas  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  burned  John  Huss 
before,  and  Ilierome  of  Prague,  who  neither  denied 
his  transubiitantiation,  nor  his  supremacy,  nor  yet  his 
popish  mass,  but  said  mass,  and  heard  mass  them- 
selves ;  neither  »pake  against  his  purgatory,  nor  any 
other  great  matter  of  his  popish  doctrine,  but  only 
exclaimed  against  his  excessive  and  pompous  pride, 
his  unchiistian  or  rather  antichristian  abomination  of 
life  :  thus  while  he  could  not  abide  his  wickedness 
only  of  life  to  be  touched,  but  made  it  heresy,  or  at 
least  matter  of  death,  whatsoever  was  spoken  against 
his  detestable  conversation  and  manners,  God  of  his 
secret  judgment,  seeing  time  to  help  his  church,  hath 
found  a  vra^  b^  this  faculty  of  printing,  not  only  to 
I  confound  his  life  and  conversation,  which  before  he 
could  not  abide  to  be  touched,  but  also  to  cast  down 
the  foundation  of  his  standing,  that  is,  to  examine, 
confute,  and  detect  his  doctrine,  laws,  and  institutions 
most  detestable,  in  such  sort,  that  though  his  life  were 
never  so  pure,  yet  his  doctrine  standing  as  it  doth,  no 
man  is  so  blind  but  may  see,  that  eiuier  the  pope  is 
antichrist,  or  else  that  antichrist  is  near  cousin  to  the 
pope  :  and  all  this  doth,  and  will  hereafter  more  and 
more,  appear  by  printing. 

The  reason  whereof  is  this :  for  that  hereby  tongues 
are  known,  knowledge  groweth,  judgment  encreaseth, 
books  arc  dispersed,  the  scripture  is  seen,  the  doctors 
be  read,  stories  be  opened,  times  compared,  truth 
discerned,  falsehood  detected,  and  with  finger  pointed, 
and  all  (as  I  said)  through  the  benefit  of  printing. 
Wherefore  I  suppose,  that  either  the  pope  must  abolish 


any  errors  or  prevaricatious  in  them,  but  the  utmost    printing,  or  he  must  seek  a  new  world  to  reign  over : 
tdditj  and  exactoess.'  |  for  else,  as  the  world  standeth,  printing  doubtless  will 
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ftboliflb  him.  But  the  pope,  and  all  his  college  of  car- 
dinals, must  this  understand,  that  through  the  light 
of  printing,  the  world  beginneth  now  to  hare  eyes  to 
see,  and  heads  to  judge.  He  cannot  walk  so  invisible 
in  a  net,  but  he  will  he  spied.  And  although,  through 
might,  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  John  Huss  before,  and 
of  Hieroroe,  that  they  might  not  preach,  thinking  to 
make  his  kingdom  sure ;  yet,  in  stead  of  John  Huss  and 
other,  Ood  hath  opened  the  press  to  preach,  whose 
voice  the  pope  is  nerer  able  to  stop  with  all  the 
puissance  of  his  triple  crovm.  By  this  printing,  as  by 
the  gift  of  tongues,  and  as  by  the  singular  organ  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  soundeth  to  all 
nations  and  countries  under  hearen :  and  what  God 
revealeth  to  one  man,  is  dispersed  to  many ;  and  what 
is  known  in  one  nation,  is  open^  to  alL 

[The  Death  of  Queen  Awne  BoleynJ] 

In  certain  records  thus  we  find,  that  the  king  being 
in  his  juHts  at  Greenwich,  suddenly,  with  a  few  per- 
sons, departed  to  Westminster,  and  the  next  day  after 
Queen  Anne  his  wife  was  had  to  the  Tower,  with  the 
Lord  Rochford,  her  brother,  and  certain  other ;  and  the 
nineteenth  day  after  was  beheaded.  The  words  of  this 
worthy  and  Christian  lady  at  her  death  were  these  : 
*  Good  Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die ;  for, 
according  to  the  law,  and  by  the  law,  I  am  judged  to 
death,  and  therefore  I  will  speak  nothing  against  it.  I 
am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  B]>eak  any  thing 
of  that  whereof  I  am  accused  and  condemned  to  die  ; 
but  I  pray  God  save  the  king,  and  send  him  long  to 
reign  over  you,  for  a  gentler,  or  a  more  merciful  prince 
was  there  never ;  and  to  me  he  was  a  very  good,  a 
gentle,  and  a  sorereien  lord.  And  if  any  person  will 
meddle  of  my  cause,  1  require  them  to  fudge  the  best. 
And  thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the  world,  and  of  you 
all,  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray  for  me. 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  me ;  to  God  1  recommend 
my  soul.'  And  so  she  kneeled  down,  saying,  *to 
Christ  I  commend  my  soul ;  Jesus,  receive  my  soul  ;* 
repeating  the  same  divers  times,  till  at  length  the 
stroke  was  given,  and  her  head  was  stricken  oif. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  that  godly  lady  and  queen. 
Godly  I  call  her,  for  sundry  rec^pects,  whatsoever  the 
cause  was,  or  quarrel  objected  against  her.  First,  her 
last  words  spoken  at  her  death  declared  no  less,  her  sin- 
cere faith  and  trust  in  Christ,  than  did  her  quiet  modesty 
utter  forth  the  goodness  of  tike  cause  and  matter,  what- 
soever it  was.  Besides  that,  to  such  as  wisely  can  judge 
upon  cases  occurrent,  this  also  may  seem  to  eive  a  great 
clearing  unto  her,  that  the  king,  the  third  day  after, 
was  marricKl  in  his  whites  unto  another.  Certain  this 
was,  that  for  the  rare  and  singular  gifts  of  her  mind, 
60  well  instructed,  and  given  toward  God,  with  such 
a  fervent  desire  unto  the  truth,  and  setting  forth  of 
sincere  religion,  joined  with  like  gentleness,  modesty, 
and  pity  toward  all  men,  there  have  not  many  sudi 
queens  Wore  her  borne  the  crown  of  Eneland.  Prin- 
cipally, this  one  commendation  she  len  behind  her, 
that  durinff  her  life,  the  religion  of  Christ  most  hap- 
pily flourished,  and  had  a  right  prosperous  course. 

Many  things  misht  be  written  more  of  the  mani- 
fold virtues,  and  £e  quiet  moderation  of  her  mild 
nature ;  how  lowly  she  would  bear,  not  only  to  be 
admonished,  but  also  of  her  own  accord,  would  re- 
quire her  chaplains,  plainly  and  freely  to  tell  what- 
soever they  saw  in  her  amiss.  Also,  how  bountiful 
she  was  to  the  poor,  passing  not  only  the  poor  example 
of  other  queens,  but  also  the  revenues  almost  of  her 
estate  :  insomuch,  that  the  alms  which  she  gave  in 
three  quarters  of  a  year,  in  distribution,  is  summed 
to  the  number  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  ; 
besides  the  great  piece  of  money,  which  her  Grace 
intended  to  impart  into  four  sundiy  quarters  of  the 
realm,  as  for  a  stock,  tiiere  to  be  employed  to  the  behoof 


of  poor  artificers  and  occupiers.  Asain,  what  a  zealous 
defender  she  was  of  Christ's  gospel,  all  the  world  doth 
know,  and  her  acts  do  and  will  declare  to  the  world's 
end.  Amongst  which  other  her  acts,  thuj  is  one,  that 
she  placed  Master  Hugh  Latimer  in  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  and  also  preferred  Doctor  Sharton  to  his 
bishopric,  being  then  accounted  a  good  man.  Further- 
more, what  a  true  faith  she  bore  unto  the  Lord,  this  one 
example  may  stand  for  many  :  for  that,  when  Kin^ 
Heniy  was  with  her  at  Woodstock,  and  there  bein|^ 
afraid  of  an  old  blind  prophec}',  for  the  which,  neither 
he  nor  other  kings  before  him,  durst  hunt  in  the  said 
park  of  Woodstock,  nor  enter  into  the  town  of  Oxfori, 
at  last,  through  the  Christian,  and  faithful  counsel 
of  that  queen,  he  was  so  armed  against  all  infidelity, 
that  both  he  hunted  in  the  foresaid  park,  and  also 
entered  into  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  had  no  hann. 
But,  because  touching  the  memonU>le  virtues  of  this 
worthy  queen,  partly  we  have  said  something  before, 
partly  because  more  also  is  promised  to  be  decliu^ 
of  her  virtuous  life  (the  Lord  so  permitting),  by  other 
who  then  were  about  her,  I  will  cease  in  this  matter 
further  to  proceed. 

A  notable  JTietory  of  William  ITtmter^  a  young  mtm  of 
19  ysofv,  pursued  to  death  by  Jwttice  Brown  for  tht 
GoipeVa  sake,  worthy  of  all  young  men  <md  parents  to 
be  read, 

[In  the  first  year  of  Qnaen  Mary,  ^UlUm  ITunter,  appven- 
tlce  to  a  silk  weaver  in  I^ndon,  was  dischurged  from  hia 
maater'a  employment,  in  conaeqiienoe  of  his  refuitinR  to  attimd 
mass.  Having  returned  to  the  house  of  bis  father  at  Rrunt- 
woodt  he  attractod  the  attention  of  the  spiritnnl  aiithoriiiee  by 
his  readinfc  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  finally  coiidtfmned 
to  die  for  heresy.] 

In  the  mean  time  William*s  father  and  mother 
came  to  him,  and  desired  heartily  of  God  that  he 
mi^ht  continue  to  the  end,  in  that  good  way  which  he 
had  begun,  and  his  mother  said  to  him,  that  she  whs 
glad  that  ever  she  was  so  happy  to  bear  such  a  child, 
which  could  fiind  in  his  heart  to  lose  his  liijp  for 
Christ's  name's  sake. 

Then  William  said  to  his  mother, '  For  my  little 
pain  which  I  shall  suffer,  which  is  but  a  short  braid, 
Christ  hath  promised  me,  mother  (said  he),  a  crown 
of  joy  :  may  you  not  be  glad  of  that,  mother!'  With 
that  his  mother  kneeled  down  on  her  knees,  saying, 
'  I  pray  God  strengthen  thee,  my  son,  to  the  end : 
yea,  I  think  thee  as  well-bestowed  as  any  child  that 
ever  I  bare.' 

At  the  which  words,  Master  Higbed  took  her  in  his 
arms,  saving, '  I  rejoice  (and  so  said  the  othen)  to  see 
^ou  in  this  mind,  and  you  have  a  good  cause  to  re- 
joice.' And  his  father  and  mother  both  said,  that 
they  were  never  of  other  mind,  but  prayed  for  him, 
that,  as  he  had  begun  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  he 
likewise  might  so  continue  to  the  end.  William's 
father  said,  '  I  was  afraid  of  nothing,  but  that  my 
son  should  have  been  killed  in  the  prison  for  hunger 
and  cold,  the  bishop  was  so  hard  to  him.'  But  William 
confessed,  after  a  month  that  his  father  was  chaiged 
with  his  board,  that  he  lacked  nothing,  but  had  meat 
and  clothing  enough,  yea,  even  out  of  the  court,  both 
money,  meat,  clothes,  wood,  and  coals,  and  all  things 
necessary. 

Thus  they  continued  in  their  inn,  being  the  Swan 
in  BruntwQod,  in  a  parlour,  whither  resorted  many 
people  of  the  eountxy  to  see  those  good  men  which 
were  there;  and  many  of  William's  acquaintance 
came  to  him,  and  reasoned  with  him,  and  he  with 
them,  exhortinv  them  to  come  away  from  the  abomi- 
nation of  Popish  superstition  and  idolatry. 

Thus  passing  away  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday, 
on  Monday  at  night  it  hanpened,  that  William  had  a 
dream  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  which 
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«M  tkis :  hinr  that  he  WM  at  the  place  Then  the 
•take  *u  pi~ht,  when  he  ibould  be  burned,  which 
(u  he  thoujiht  in  hii  dreuo)  wa«  at  Ihe  town'ji  end 
■fcrrr  the  twtl*'  etood,  which  wa*  to  indeed  ;  and  also 
be  ilnvned  that  he  met  with  hit  father,  nt  he  went 
le  the  (take,  and  also  that  there  waa  a  priest  at  the 
Make,  vhidi  went  about  to  haie  him  recant.  To 
whoBi  he  eaid  (as  be  thought  in  bis  dream),  how  that 
ke  bwle  him  away  false  prophet,  and  how  that  be 
eilMrted  the  people  to  beware  of  him  and  luch  m  he 
wiK,  which  thinga  came  to  pus  indeed.  It  happened 
(hal  William  made  a  noi»  t«  himiielf  in  hit  dieam, 
which  caiued  M.  Hif:bed  and  the  others  to  awake  him 
amt  of  his  sleep,  to  knbw  what  be  lacked.  When  he 
■Baked,  he  told  them  his  dream  in  order  aa  ia  laid. 

Now  when  it  was  dar,  the  sherifT,  M.  RtTH-ket  called 
•■  to  set  forward  to  the  burning  of  William  Hunter. 
IVn  came  (he  sherire  son  l«  William  Hunter,  and 
(Bbiaced  bim  in  hi«  right  arm,  saying, '  William,  be 
»ec  abaid  of  these  men,  which  are  here  present  with 
bow*,  billn,  and  weapons,  teadj  prrpared  to  bring  jou 
M  the  place,  where  tou  shall  be  burned.'  To  whom 
William  answered,'*  1  thank  Ood  I  am  not  aftaid  ; 
far  I  hsTc  east  mj  count,  whM  it  will  cost  me,  a1- 
radj.'  Then  the  sheriff's  son  could  speak  no  more  to 
htm  ft.r  weruing. 

Then  William  Hunter  plucked  up  his  gown,  and 

Nepped  OTO-  the  parlour  grounnel,  snd  went  forward 

I     cheeifuIlT,  the  sheritTt  Krvant  taking  him   bj  one 

I     ifB,  and  his  brother  by  another  ;  and  thun  going  in 

'    the  waj,  he  met  with  his   father  according  to  his 

'    ditam,  and  he  spake  to  bis  ion,  weeping,  and  ujing, 

'Ood  be  with  thee,  son  William;' and  William  said, 

'God  be  with  yon,  good  father,  and  be  of  good  com- 

|i    Ibrt,  tar  I  hope  we  ^11  meet  a^ain,  when  we  aball  be 

moT^.'    Ilia  father  wid, '  I  hope  so,  William,'  and  so 

t   deputed.     So  William  went  to  the  place  where  the 

j     Make  stood,   eren   according  to   his  dieam,  whereas 

I ;    all  things  were  Tciy  unready.     Then  William  look  a 

vtt  bmom  bggot,  and  kneeled  down  thereon,  and  read 

Ae  AIM  psalm,  till  be  came  to  tbtrc  words, '  The  «a- 

aifcm  of  tlod  is  a  contrite  spirit ;  a  contril 

,     knken  heart,  U  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.' 

Then  said  Muter  Tynll  of  the  Biatches,  called 
William  Tjnil,  *  Thoa  liest,'  said  he  ;  '  tbou  recde 
.     Use,  for  the  words  are,  "  an  humble  spirit."  '     Bi 
, .    William  aaid,   '  The   translation   laith   "  a  contri 
Wan."  •     '  Ye*,'  quoth  Mr  Tyrell,  •  the  tranalatipn 
Use  ;  n  tnuslate  book*  as  ye  list  jouTMlies,  like 
hetnics.'     *Well,'quotb  William,  'thereisnogreat 
^i^— ~-i  in  tboee  words.'  Then  said  the  iheritf,  'Here 
»  a  letter  from  the  queen  -.  if  thou  wilt  recant,  thou 
Aah  liTe  -,  if  not,  thou  shalt  be  burned.'   '  No,'  ouott 
WiUiam,  M   will   not   i«ant,  Ood   willing.'     Thei 
William  nse,  and  went  to  the  stake,  and  stood  op- 
i%ht  to  it.     Then  came  one  Richard  Pond,  a  bailiff, 
mi  made  fset  the  chain  about  William. 
Then  said  Master  Brown, '  Here  is  not  wood  enough 
'    K>  bnm  a  leg  of  him.'     Then  said  William,  'Oood 
peeple,  pny  for  me  ;  and  make  speed,  and  dispatch 
fBicklj  ;   and  piaj  for  me  while  ye  KC  me  alii" 
.     (ood  pet^e,  audi  willpiayforyonlikewise.'   'Hon 
'     qoeth  Blai^ter  Hrown,  '  nray  for  thee  t     I  will  pray 
■WR  for  tbee  than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog.'     To  whom 
William  ausweitxl,  '  Maalcr  Brown,  now  you   have 
thai  which  yuu  nought  for,  and  I  pray  God  it  be  not 
bid  to  Tout  charge  lu  the  laat  day  ;  howbeit,  1  forgivr 
yiia.'     ITien  said  Master  Brown,  '  I  ask  no  forgitenen 
gf  thee.'     '  Welt,'  said  William,  '  if  God  forgire  you 
•at,  I  shall  requite  my  blood  at  Tour  hands.' 
Then  laid  William,  *  Son  of  God,  ahine  upon  me  I' 
[     a>d  immediately  the  sun  in  the  element  ahone  out  o< 
,     a  dark  cloud  so  full  in  hit  face,  that  be  wu  con- 
1 1    Mnined  to  look    another  way,   whereat   the   peoph 
'     mmti,  becaiue  it  waa  m»  dark  a  little  time  afore. 


Then  William  took  up  a  faggot  of  broom  and  en- 
braced  it  in  his  anna. 
Then  this  pricet  whicb  William  dreamed  of,  cam* 
his  brother  Robert  with  a  popish  book   to  can^ 
William,  that  he  mi^t  ivcant,  which  book  hu 
■other  would  not  meddle  withal.    Then  William, 
seeing  the  priest,  and  perceiring  bow  he  would  hare 
showed  him  the  book,  said,  '  Away,  thou  false  pro- 
phet I     Beware  of  tbem,  good  people,  and 

I "--ir  ftbominationi,  lest  that  you  be  j 


>e  partaken  ot 

Then,  quoth  the  priest,  'Look  hoi 


u    bum    in    helL' 

William  answered,  'Thou  liest,  t 

on  false  prophet! 

Iway,  thou  false  prophet !  away  I' 

}ad  have  mercy  upon  his  soul.' 

The  people  lud. 

Immediately  fire  wu  made.     Then  William  cast 

his  psalter  right  into  hia  brother 
William,  think  on  the  holy  pa. 

ion  of  arist.  and 

»  not  afhud  of  death.'     And  \\'illiam  answered, '  1 

am  not  afraid.'     Then  lift  be  up  h 

a  huids  to  heaven. 

and  s«d.  •  Urd,  Lord.  Lord,  re«i 

0  my  spirit  1'   And 

■asting  dawn  hia  head  amm  into  the  amothenng 
imoke,  be  yielded  up  hia  life  for  the  truth,  sealing  it 
with  bis  blood  to  the  pruae  of  God. 


In  tliii  age  aroae  the  flnt  Engliah  utJqnariMi 

riter,  in  the  person  of  John  Lei.ahi>.    He  wai 

im  in  London,  and  receiTcd  bii  education  at  St 

Paul'a  Kbool  in  hia  natiTe  ci^,  at  Cambridge  and 


Oxfbrd,  completing  ft  by  a  reaidence  of  consider* 
able  duration  at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  fiiend- 
ahip  af  many  learned  m«n.  Leland  wai  one  of  the 
earliest  Greek  schulara  in  England,  was  acquainted 
with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  atudied,  what 
few  then  gave  any  aKcntioQ  to,  the  Welsh  and  Saxon. 
Henry  VllL  made  him  one  of  hia  chaplaina,  and  be* 
>tow»l  sundry  benefices  upon  him.  Haiioga  itrung 
natural  bent  to  antiquities,  he  oblained  from  tbe  king 
a  comraisiion  to  inspect  records,  wfaereTer  placed 
and,  armed  with  this,  he  proceeded  upon  ■  tour  of 
tbe  whole  kingdom,  tt  oikce  to  vUt  the  remains  of 
ancient  buildinga,  tumuli,  and  other  ol^ecli  mrviv- 
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ing  from  an  early  age,  and  to  make  researches  in  the 
libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys,  and  cathedrals.  In  six 
years,  he  collected  an  immense  mass  of  valuable 
matters,  some  of  which  he  deposited  in  the  king's 
library.  The  writings  which  he  subsequently  com- 
posed, with  reference  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  con- 
vey a  most  respectful  impression  of  his  diligence, 
and  of  the  value  of  his  labours ;  but  they  present 
little  attraction,  except  to  readers  of  peculiar  taste. 
Some  are  in  Latin  :*  but  the  most  important  is  in 
English,  namely  his  Itinerary^ — an  account  of  his 
travels,  and  of  the  ancient  remains  which  he  visited, 
together  with  a  catalogue  of  English  writers.  Le- 
land  was  for  the  two  last  years  of  his  life  insane, 
probably  from  enthusiastic  application  to  his  favou- 
rite study,  and  died  in  London  in  1552. 

GKOROE  CAYENDI8H. 

At  this  time  lived  George  Cavendish,  gentle- 
man-usher to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  same  capacity  by  Henry  VIII.  To  the 
former  he  was  strongly  attached,   and  after  the 

grelate*s  fall,  he  continued  to  serve  him  faithfully  till 
is  deatK  Cavendish  himself  died  in  1557,  leav- 
ing, in  manuscript,  a  Life  of  Cardinal  Wohet/f  in 
which,  while  he  admits  the  arrogant  disposition  of 
his  old  master,  he  highly  extols  his  general  charac- 
ter.f  Mr  S.  W.  Singer  has  printed,  for  the  first  time, 
Metrical  Visions  by  Cavendish,  concerning  the  for- 
tunes and  fall  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons of  his  time.  Respecting  the  Life  of  Wolsey, 
he  observes : — *  There  is  a  sincere  and  impartial 
adherence  to  truth,  a  reality,  in  Cavendish's  narra- 
tive, which  bespeaks  the  confidence  of  his  reader, 
and  very  much  increases  his  pleasure.  It  is  a 
work  without  pretension,  but  full  of  natural  elo- 
qu  nee,  devoid  of  the  formality  of  a  set  rhetorical 
composition,  unspoiled  by  the  affectation  of  that 
classical  manner  in  which  all  biography  and  history 
of  old  time  was  prescribed  to  be  written,  and  which 
often  divests  such  records  of  the  attraction  to  be 
found  in  the  conversational  style  of  Cavendish.  *  * 
Our  great  poet  has  literally  followed  him  in  several 
passages  of  his  King  Henry  YIIL,  merely  putting 
his  language  into  verse.  Add  to  this  the  historical 
importance  of  the  work,  as  the  only  sure  and  authen- 
tic source  of  information  upon  many  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  that  reign ;  and  from  which 
all  historians  have  largely  drawn  (through  the  secon- 
dary medium  of  Holinshed  and  Stow,  who  adopted 
Cavendish's  narrative),  and  its  intrinsic  value  need 
not  be  more  fully  expressed.' 

[JS:ing  Henry's  VisHs  to  WoUefs  ffouse,} 

And  when  it  pleased  the  king's  majesty,  for  his  re- 
creation, to  repair  unto  the  cardinal's  house,  as  he  did 

*  1.  AturUo  Jndjftissimi  Arturii,  Rtgi$  Britannia.    London : 
IMS.    Ato. 
9.  Comtnentarii  de  SeriplorSnu  Britannieis,    Oxford :  170B. 
3.  De  tubus Britannicii  Collectanea.    Oxford:  171A> 

t  This  work  did  not  appear  in  print  till  1641,  when  it  was 
imbUshed  under  the  title  of  *  The  Negodationa  of  Thomas 
Wolsey  ;*  bnt  as  the  chief  object  of  sending  it  forth  was  to  re- 
eODcOe  the  nation  to  the  death  of  ArchbLvhop  Laud,  by  draw- 
ing a  parallel  between  the  two  prelates,  the  manuscript,  before 
it  went  to  the  preas,  was  greatly  mutilated  by  abridgment  and 
Interpolation.  A  ooireot  oopy  was,  howerer,  published  in  1810 
by  Dr  Wordswoith,  in  the  first  vidume  of  his  *  Ecclesiastical 
Biogiaphy ;'  and  it  has  sinoo  been  reprinted  separately  in  1895, 
by  Mr  Samud  Waller  Singer,  along  with  a  diasertation  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  proving  the  author  to  have  been  George 
Cavendish,  and  not  his  brother  Sir  William,  as  stated  In  the 
Biographia  Britannioa,  and  later  publications. 


diven  times  in  the  y^^ar,  at  which  time  there  wanted 
no  preparations,  or  goodly  furniture,  with  viandtf  of 
the  finest  sort  that  might  be  provided  for  money  cr 
friendship  ;  such  pleasures  were  then  devised  for  the 
king's  comfort  and  consolation,  as  might  be  invented, 
or  by  man's  wit  imagined.     The  banquets  were  set 
forth  with  masks  and  mummeries,  in  so  gorgeoua  tk 
sort  and  costly  manner,  that  it  was  a  heaven  to  behold. 
There  wanted  no  dames  or  damsels,  meet  or  apt  to 
dance  with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for 
the  time  with  other  goodly  disports.    Then  was  there 
all  kind  of  music  and  harmony  set  forth,  with  excel- 
lent voices  both  of  men  and  children.    I  have  seen 
the  kin§  suddenly  come  in  thither  in  a  mask,  with  a 
dozen  of  other  maskers,  all  in  garments  like  shepherds, 
made  of  fine  cloth  of  gold,  and  fine  crimson  satin 
paned,  and  caps  of  the  same»  with  visors  of  good  pro- 
portion of  visnomy  ;  their  hairs,  and  beards,  either  of 
fine  gold  wire,  or  else  of  silver,  and  some  beins  of 
black  silk  ;  having  sixteen  torch  bearers,  besides  th^r 
drums,  and  other  persons  attending  upon  them,  with 
visors,  and  clothed  all  in  satin,  of  the  same  colours. 
And  at  his  coming,  and  before  he  came  into  the  hall, 
ye  shall  understand  that  he  came  by  water  to  the 
Watergate,  without  any  noise,  where,  against  his  com- 
ing, were  laid  charged  many  chamben,^  and  at  his 
landing  they  were  all  shot  oiT,  which  made  such  a 
rumble  in  the  air,  that  it  was  like  thunder.    It  made 
all  the  noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  to  muse 
what  it  should  mean  coming  so  suddenly,  they  sitting 
quietly  at  a  solemn  banquet.    *     *     *    Then,  imme- 
diately after  this  great  shot  of  guns,  the  cardinal  de- 
sired the  lord  chamberlain  and  comptroller  to  look 
what  this  sudden  shot  should  mean,  as  though  he 
kjiew  nothing  of  the  matter.    They  thereupon  looking 
out  of  the  windows  into  Thames,  returned  again,  and 
showed  him,  that  it  seemed  to  them  there  should  be 
some  noblemen  and  strangers  arrived  at  his  bridge,  as 
ambassadors  from  some  foreign  prince.     •    •    • 
Then  quoth  the  cardinal  to  my  lord  chamberlain,  '  I 
pray  you,'  quoth  he,  '  show  them  that  it  seemeth  me 
that  there  should  be  among  them  some  noblen^en, 
whom  I  suppose  to  be  much  more  worthy  of  honour  to 
sit  and  occupy  this  room  and  place  tlum  I ;  to  whom 
I  would  most  gladly,  if  I  knew  him,  surrender  my 
place  according  to  my  duty.'    Then  spake  my  lord 
chamberlain  unto  them  in  French,  declaring  my  lord 
cardinal's  mind ;  and  they  rounding^  him  again  in 
the  ear,  my  lord  chamberlain  said  to  my  lord  cardi- 
nal, *  Sir,  they  confess,'  quoth  he,  *  that  among  them 
there  is  such  a  noble  personage,  whom,  if  your  Grace 
can  appoint  him  from  the  other,  he  is  contented  to 
disclose  himself,    and    to   accept  vour  place   most 
worthily.'    With  that  the  cardinal,  taking  a  good 
advisement  amons;  them,  at  the  last,  quoth  he,  *  Me 
seemeth  the  gentleman  with  the  black  beard  should 
be  even  he.'    And  with  that  he  arose  out  of  his  chair, 
and  offered  the  same  to  the  gentleman  in  the  black 
beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.    The  person  to  whom 
he  offered  then  Ms  chair  was  Sir  Edward  Nerille,  a 
oomelv  knight  of  a  goodly  personage,  that  much  more 
resembled  the  king^s  person  in  that  mask  than  any 
other.    The  king,  hearing  and  perceiving  the  cardinu 
so  deceived  in  his  estimation  and  choice,  could  not 
forbear  laughing ;  but  plucked  down  his  visor,  and 
Master  Neville^  also,  and  dashed  out  with  such  a 
pleasant  countenance  and  cheer,  that  all  noble  estates^ 
there  assembled,  seeing  the  king  to  be  there  amongst 
them,  rejoiced  very  much.    The  cardinal  eftsoons^  de- 
sired his  highness  to  take  the  place  of  estate,  to  whom 
the  king  answered,  that  he  would  go  first  and  shift  his 
apparel ;  and  so  departed,  and  went  straight  into  my 


1  Short  guns,  or 
festive  occasions. 
'Whispering. 
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.,  without  cardies;  chiefly  used  Ibr 

*  Penons  of  rsnk.  *  Immediately. 
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]o«d*8  bedchamber,  wbere  wbs  a  great  fire  made  and 
pnf*red  for  blm,  and  there  new  apparelled  him  with 
nA  ind  prinoelj  garments.  And  in  the  time  of  the 
kiiijr*^  abeence,  the  diflhea  of  the  banquet  were  clean 
taken  np,  and  the  table  spread  again  with  new  and 
rmtft  perifumed  cloths  ;  everj  man  sitting  still  until 
the  king  and  his  maskers  came  in  amon^  them  aeain, 
eveiT  man  being  newlj  apparelled. .  Then  the  xing 
took  his  scat  under  the  cloth  of  estate,  commanding 
BO  man  to  remove,  bat  sit  still,  as  they  did  before. 
Then  in  came  a  new  banquet  before  the  king's  ma- 
ytftjj  and  to  all  the  rest  through  the  tables,  wherein, 
1  Nippone,  were  served  two  hundred  dishes,  or  above, 
of  wondrous  costly  meats  and  devices,  subtillj  de- 
vised. Thus  passed  they  forth  the  whole  night  with 
banquettiTig,  dancing,  and  other  triumphant  devices, 
to  the  great  comfort  of  the  king,  and  pleasant  regard 
flf  the  nobility  there  assembled. 

XX>RD  BEBNKR8. 

Lord  Berncbb,  another  favourite  of  Henry  VIII., 
under  whom  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
;:ov«Tnor  cif  Calais,  is  known  chiefly  as  the  author 
ff  a  translation  of  the  French  chronicler,  Froissart 
His  version  of  that  fascinating  narrative  of  contem- 
purary  ercnts  in  England,  France,  Flanders,  Scot- 
land, and  other  countries,*  was  executed  by  the 
king*8  command,  and  appeared  in  1523.  It  is  an 
exct^lcnt  sample  of  the  English  language  of  that 
ptriod,  bvin^r  nniarkable  for  the  purity  and  ncrvous- 
Mrss  of  its  stylo.f  Lord  Berners  wrote  also  The 
HitUffy  v/  the  Most  Aoble  and  Valiant  Knight^  Ar- 
Aur  of  Little  Britain,  and  other  works,  translated 
fruci  tlie  French  and  Spanish ;  he  was  likewise  the 
aatlii»r  of  a  book  on  The  Duties  of  tfie  Inhabitants 
of  Caiai*.  From  his  translation  of  Froissart  (which 
va^  n*printed  in  1812),  we  extract  the  following 
pasiApis: — 

[Lottie  of  Cmsjf,} 

When  the  French  king  saw  the  Englishmen,  his 
hiood  chan;2reil,  and  (he)  said  to  his  marshalls,  *  Make 
the  ficnoei^c  fro  on  before,  and  begin  the  battle  in  the 
name  <»f  (i<»d   and  St   Denis.'     There  were  of  the 
Gcnoeiie  croAs-bow.s  about  a  fifteen  thousand,  but  they 
««T<>  «>  weary  of  going  a-foot  that  day,  a  six  leagues, 
aniM>d  with  their  cmss-bows,  that  they  said  to  their 
«»**t.»bles,  *  We  be  n<5t  well  ordered  to  fight  this  day, 
fcT  we  be  not  in  the  case  to  do  any  great  deed  of  arms  ; 
Mt  have  more  ne^^i  of  rest.*    These  words  came  to  the 
Farl  of  Aleiicrn,  who  said, '  A  man  is  well  at  ease  to 
W  duu^«cd  w  ith  such  a  sort  of  rascals,  to  be  faint  and 
£ul  now  at  mo»t  need.'     Also,  the  same  season,  there 
&11  a  great  rain  and  an  eclipse,  with  a  terrible  thun- 
der ;  and  before  the  rain,  there  came  flying  over  the 
battleai  a  great  number  of  crows  for  fear  of  the  tempent 
arniiD^.     Then  anon  the  air  began  to  wax  clear,  and 
tl.e  sun  to  shine  fair  and  bright,  the  which  was  right 
in  the  Frenchmens'  even,  and  on  the  Englishmens' 
lack.     When  the  Genoese  were  assembled  together, 
a;.d  began  to  approach,  they  made  a  great  leap  and 
m,  to  aba<)h  the  Englishmen  ;  but  they  stood  still, 
and  stirred  not  for  nil  that.    Then  the  Genoese  again 

•  Pratenrt  reaided  In  England  as  secretary  to  the  qnocn  of 
Edwmnl  IIL.  fram  1351  to  1365,  and  again  visited  that  countrj 
in  UBft.  On  the  foimer  occnaton.  ha  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland, 
vhcre  be  wm  nlertaJned  by  the  Earl  of  Donglaa.  His  history, 
wbicta  extends  IhMn  1386  to  1400,  la  valued  chiefly  for  the  view 
vfcfefa  it  give*  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the-atate  of  the 
CB— tiies  and  tbeir  i]ibabitant& 

t  Theve  is  a  tnnslatioa  of  Fiolaaart  in  modem  English — the 
«i.rk  ai  Mr  Johnea  of  Hafod ;  but  that  of  Lord  Berners  Is 
dM.mfld  Its  superior,  not  only  in  vigoroos  oharaoterlalio  expres- 
bal,  what  ia  mora  surpriainf,  ia  oorreotnaia 


the  second  time  made  another  leap  and  a  fell  ciy, 
and  stepped  forward  a  little  ;  and  the  Englishmen  re- 
moved not  one  foot.  Thirdly  again,  they  leaped  and 
cried,  and  went  forth  till  they  came  within  shot ;  then 
they  diot  fiercely  with  their  cross-bows.  Then  the 
English  archers  stepped  forth  one  pace,  and  let  fly 
their  arrows  so  wholly  and  thick  that  it  seemed  snow. 
When  the  Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  through 
heads  and  arms  and  breasts,  many  of  them  cast  down 
their  cross-bows,  and  did  cut  their  strings,  and  re- 
turned discomfited.  When  the  French  king  saw  them 
flee  away,  he  said,  '  Slay  these  rascals,  for  they  shall 
let  and  trouble  us  without  reason.'  Then  ye  should 
have  seen  the  men-at-arms  dash  in  among  them, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  and  ever  still  the 
Englishmen  shot  whereas  they  saw  the  thickest  press  ; 
the  sharp  arrows  ran  into  the  men-at-arms  and  into 
their  horses ;  and  many  fell  horse  and  men  amon? 
the  Genoese  ;  and  when  they  were  down,  they  could 
not  relieve  again ';  the  press  was  so  thick  that  one  over- 
threw another.  And  also,  among  the  Englishmen, 
there  were  certain  rascals  that  went  on  foot  with  great 
knives,  and  they  went  in  among  the  men-at-arms,  and 
murdered  many  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  squires,  whereof  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  auer  displcatied,  for  he  had  rather  they  hwl 
been  taken  prisoners. 

JOHN  BEIXENDEN. 

Contemporary  with  Ix)rd  Berners  was  John  Bel- 
LENDEN,  archdean  of  Moray,  a  favourite  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  session  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Besides  writing  a  topography 
of  Scotland,  epistles  to  James  V.,  and  some  poems, 
he  translated,  by  the  king's  command,  Hector  Boece's 
History  of  Scotland,  and  the  first  five  books  of  Livy. 
The  translation  of  Boece  was  published  in  1536,  and 
constitutes  the  earliest  existing  specimen  of  Scot- 
tish literary  prose.  The  first  original  work  in  that 
language  was  one  entitled  The  Cotuplaynt  of  Scotland, 
which  was  published  at  St  Andrews  in  1548,  by  an 
unknown  author,  and  consists  of  a  meditation  on  the 
distracted  state  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  language  of  these  works  and  that  em- 
ployed by  the  English  writers  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury is  not  great  Bellenden's  translation  of  Boeoe 
is  rather  a  free  one,  and  additions  are  sometimes 
made  by  the  translator.*  Another  translation,  pub- 
lished by  Ilolinshed,  an  English  Chronicler,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  the  source  from  which 
Shakspeare  derived  the  historical  materials  of  his 
tragedy  of  Macbeth.  Two  extracts  from  Bellenden's 
version,  in  the  original  spelling,  are  here  subjoined : 

[PaH  of  the  Story  of  Mad^th.] 

Nocht  lang  eftir,  hapnit  ane  uncouth  and  wounder- 
fuU  thing,  be  quhilk  followit,  sone,  ane  grot  altera- 
tion in  the  rcalme.  Be  aventure,  Makbeth  and  Ban- 
quho  wer  passand  to  Fores,  quhair  King  Duncane 
hapnit  to  bo  for  the  time,  and  met  be  the  gait  thre 
wemen,  clothit  in  elrage  and  uncouth  weid.  Thay 
wer  jugit,  be  the  pepill,  to  be  weird  sisteris.  The  first 
of  thaim  said  to  Makbeth,  *  Hale,  Thane  of  Glammis  I' 
the  second  said,  *  Hale,  Thane  of  Cawder  V  and  the 
third  said,  *  Hale,  King  of  Scotland  1'  Than  said 
Banquho, '  Quhat  wemen  be  ye,  sa  unmercifull  to  me, 
and  sa  favorable  to  my  companyeon !  For  ye  gaif 
to  him  nocht  on  lie  landis  and  gret  rentis,  hot  gret 
lordschippis  and  kingdomes ;  and  gevis  me  nocht.'  To 
this,  answerit  the  &t  of  thir  weird  sisteris,  'We 
schaw  more  felicite  apparing  to  thee  than  to  him  ;  for 

*  An  ezc^ent  reprint  of  it,  along  with  an  edltioa  of  tha 
tranalatlon  of  Livy,  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1881. 
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thoucht  lie  happin  to  be  ane  king,  his  empire  sail  end 
unbappelie,  and  nane  of  his  blude  sail  eftir  him  suc- 
oeid  ;  be  contrar,  thow  sail  nevir  be  king,  bot  of  the 
sal  cum  mony  kingis,  quhilkis,  with  lan^  progressioun, 
sail  rejose  the  croun  of  Scotland.'  Als  sone  as  thir 
wourdis  wer  said,  thaj  suddanlie  eyanint  out  of  sicht. 
This  prophecy  and  diyinatioun  wes  haldin  mony  dayis 
in  derision  to  Banquho  and  Makbeth.  For  sum  time, 
Banquho  wald  call  Makbeth,  King  of  Scottis,  for  de- 
risioun  ;  and  he,  on  the  samin  maner,  wald  call  Ban- 
quho the  fader  of  mony  kingis.  Yit,  becaus  al  thingis 
Buccedit  as  thir  wemen  devinit,  the  pepill  traistit  and 

i'ugit  thaim  to  be  weird  sisteris.  Not  lang  eflir,  it 
lapnit  that  the  Thane  of  Cawder  wes  disherist  and 
foifaltit  of  his  laudis,  for  certaiie  crimes  of  lese  ma- 
jeste  ;  and  his  landis  wer  gevin  be  King  Duncane  to 
Makbeth.  It  hapnit  in  the  next  nicht,  that  Banquho 
and  Makbeth  wer  sportand  togiddir  at  thair  supper. 
Than  said  Banquho,  'Thow  hes  gottin  all  that  the 
first  two  weird  sisteris  hecht.  Restis  uocht  bot  the 
croun,  quhilk  wes  hecht  be  the  thrid  sister.'  Makbeth, 
reyoWing  all  thingis  as  thay  wer  said  be  thir  weird 
sisteris,  Degau  to  coyat  the  croun  ;  and  yit  he  con- 
cludit  to  abide  quhil  he  saw  the  time  ganand  thairto, 
fermelie  beleving  that  the  thrid  weird  suld  cum,  as 
the  first  two  did  afore. 

In  the  mene  time.  King  Duncane  maid  his  son  Mal- 
oolme  Prince  of  Cumbir,  to  signify  that  he  suld 
regne  eftir  him.  Quhilk  wes  gret  displeseir  to  Mak- 
beth ;  for  it  maid  plane  derogatioun  to  the  thrid  weird, 
promittit  afore  to  him  be  thir  weird  sisteris.  Nocb- 
theles,  he  thocht,  gif  Duncane  wer  slane,  he  had  maist 
richt  to  the  croun,  becaus  he  wes  nerest  of  blud  thair- 
to, be  tennour  of  the  auld  lawis  maid  efbir  the  deith 
of  King  Feigus,  '  Quhen  young  children  wer  unabil 
to  goyem  die  croun,  the  nerrest  of  thair  blude  sail 
regnc'  Als,  the  respons  of  thir  weird  sisteris  put 
him  in  beleif,  that  the  thrid  weird  suld  cum  als  weill 
as  the  first  two.  Attour,  his  wife,  impacient  of  lang 
taiy,  as  all  wemen  ar,  specially  quhare  thay  ar  de- 
sirus  of  ony  purpos,  gaif  him  gret  artation  to  per- 
sew  the  thrid  weird,  that  scho  micht  be  ane  quene  ; 
calland  him,  oft  timis,  febil  cowart,  and  nocht  desirus 
of  honouris ;  sen  he  durst  not  assailye  the  thing  with 
manheid  and  curage,  quhilk  is  offerit  to  him  be  beni- 
yolence  of  fortojin  ;howbeit  sindry  otherishes  assailyeit 
sfo  thingis  afore,  with  maist  terribil  jeopardyis,  quhen 
thay  had  not  sic  sickemes  to  succeid  in  the  end  of 
thair  laubouris  as  he  had. 

Makbeth,  be  persuasion  of  his  wife,  gaderit  his 
freindis  to  ane  counsall  at  Innemes,  quhare  King 
Duncane  happinit  to  be  for  the  time.  And  because 
hfi  fand  sufficient  oportunite,  be  support  of  Banquho 
and  otheris  his  freuidis,  he  slew  King  Duncane,  the 
yii  yeir  of  his  regne.  His  body  was  bury  it  in  Elgin, 
and  eftir  tane  up  and  brocht  to  Colmekill,  quhare  it 
remanis  yit,  amang  the  sepulturis  of  uthir  kingis ;  fra 
our  redemption,  MXLyi  yeris. 

!l%e  New  Maneria  and  the  Avid,  ofSooUia. 

Onr  eldaris  howbeit  thay  war  richt  yinewis  buth 
in  weir  and  peace,  war  maist  exercit  with  temperance ; 
for  it  is  the  fontane  of  all  yirtew.  Thay  disjunit^  airly 
in  the  morning  with  smal  refectioun,  and  sustenit  thair 
liffis  thaiiwith  quhil'  the  time  of  sowper ;  throw  quhilk 
thair  stomok  was  neyir  surfetly  chargit,  to  empesche 
thaim  of  uthir  besines.  At  the  sowpar  .thay  war  mair 
laige ;  howbeit  thay  had  bot  ane  cours.  Thay  eit,  for 
common,  flesche  half  raw ;  for  the  saup  is  maist  nuri- 
sand  in  that  maner.  All  dronkatis,  glutonis,  and  con- 
sumers of  yittalis,  mair  nor  was  necessar  to  the  sus- 
tentation  of  men,  war  tane,  and  first  commandit  to 
•welly  thair  fowtii^  of  quhat  drink  thay  plesit,  and 

iBmkfSMtod.  *1T&UL  •  Fun  qnantltj,  or  fllL 


incontinent  thairefler  was  drownit  in  ane  freschefeyer. 
*  *  Now  I  belief  nane  hes  sic  eloqiienoe,  nor  fouth 
of  langage,  that  can  sufficientlie  declare,  how  far  we, 
in  thir  present  dayis,  ar  different  fra  the  yirtew  and 
temperance  of  our  eldaris.  For  ouhare  our  eldaria 
had  sobriete,  we  haye  ebriete  and  aronkines  ;  quhare 
thay  had  plente  with  sufiicence,  we  haye  immoderat 
cursis  [courses]  with  superfluite ;  as  he  war  maist 
noble  and  honest,  that  culd  devore  and  swelly  maist  ; 
and,  be  extreme  diligence,  serchis  sa  mony  deligat 
coursis,  that  thay  provoke  the  stomok  to  ressaye  mair 
than  it  may  sufficientlie  degest.  And  nocht  allenarlie^ 
may  surfet  dennar  and  sowper  suffice  us,  above  the 
temperance  of  cure  eldaris,  bot  als  to  oontinew  our 
schamefull  and  immoderit  voracite  with  duble  den- 
naris  and  sowparis.  Na  fishe  in  the  se,  nor  foul 
in  the  aire,  nor  best  in  the  wod,  may  have  rest, 
but  socht  heir  and  thair,  to  satisfy  the  hungry  ap- 
petit  of  glutonis.  Nocht  allenarly  ar  winis  aocht 
in  France,  bot  in  Spainye,  Italy,  and  Oreoe;  and, 
sumtime,  baith  Aphnk  aud  Asia  socht,  for  new  de- 
licius  metis  and  winis,  to  the  samin  effect.  Thus 
is  the  warld  sa  utterly  socht,  that  all  maner  of  drog- 
gis  and  electuaris,  that  may  nuris  the  lust  and  inso« 
lence  of  pepill,  ar  brocht  in  Scotland,  with  maist 
sumptuus  price,  to  na  les  dammage  than  perdition 
of  the  pepill  thereof :  for,  throw  the  immoderat  glut- 
ony,  our  wit  and  reason  ar  sa  blindit  within  the  pre- 
Boun  of  the  body,  that  it  may  have  no  knawledge  of 
hevinly  thingis;  for  the  body  is  involvit  with  sic 
clowdis  of  fatn^  that,  howbeit  it  be  of  gud  com- 
plexioun  be  nature,  it  is  sa  opprest  with  superfleu 
metis  and  drinkis,  that  it  may  nothir  weild,  nor  yit 
ouiz^  the  self ;  bot,  confessand  the  self  yincust,  gevis 
place  to  all  infirmiteis,  quhill  it  be  miserably  do- 
stroyit. 

{^Extract  Jrom  the  ComplayfU  ofScoUandJ] 

Than  eftir  I  heard  the  rumour  of  rammasche' 
fouUs  and  of  beyttis  that  made  grite  beir,^  quhilk 
past  beside  bumis  and  bogps  on  green  bankis  to  ^k 
their  sustentation.  Theirbrutal  sound  did  redond  tc 
the  high  skyis,  quhil  the  deep  hou^  cauemis  of  cleuchis^ 
and  rotche  craggis  ansuert  vitht  ane  high  note  of  that 
samyn  sound  as  thay  beystis  hed  blauen.  It  aperit 
be  presumyng  and  presuposing,  that  blaberand  eccho 
had  been  hid  in  ane  hou  hole,  cryand  hyr  half  ansueir, 
quhen  Narcissus  rycht  sorry  socht  for  his  saruandis, 
quhen  he  was  in  ane  forrest,  far  fra  ony  folkis,  and 
tnere  efter  for  love  of  eccho  he  drouuit  in  ane  drau 
vel.  Nou  to  tel  treutht  of  the  beystis  that  maid  sic 
beir,  and  of  the  dyn  that  the  foulis  did,  ther  syudry 
soundis  hed  nothir  temperance  nor  tune.  For  fyrst 
furtht  on  the  fresche  fieldis  the  nolt  maid  noyis  vitht 
mony  loud  lou.  Bavtht  horse  and  meyris  did  fast 
nee,  and  the  folis  neckyr.  The  bullis  began  to  bullir, 
quhen  the  scheip  hegAn  to  blait,  because  the  calfis 
b^an  till  mo,  quhen  the  doggis  bcrkit.  Than  the 
suyne  b^an  to  quhryne  quhen  thai  herd  the  asse  rair, 
quhilk  gart?  the  hennis  kekkvl  quhen  the  cokis  creu. 
The  chekyns  b^an  to  peu  when  the  gled  quhissillit. 
The  fox  follouit  the  fed  geise  and  gart  them  cry  claik. 
The  gayslingis  ciyit  quhilk  quhilk,  and  the  dukis 
ciyit  quaik.  The  ropeen  of  the  rauynis  gart  the  eras 
crope.  The  huddit  crauis  ciyit  yarrok  varrok,  quhen 
the  suannis  mumit,  because  the  gray  goul  mau  pro- 
noeticat  ane  storme.  The  turtil  began  for  to  greit, 
quhen  the  cuschet  zoulit.    The  titlene  foUowit  the 

foilk,^  and  gart  hyr  sing  guk  guk.    The  dou^  croutit 
yr  sad  sang  that  sounoit  ly&  sorrou.    Robeen  and 


Ovenea,  nde. 


1  Not  only. 

s  BinirfaiK,  (Fr.  ramace). 

*  A  shrill  nolM.  *  Hollow. 

or  rsviiiM  in  the  hflla.    TPoroed, 


*  Cloughs,  deep  viDsys 
•CookDO.    *D0TCW 
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tkcUtil  «nD  TV  liamelj  in  Tjntir.  The  jugoljnfl  of 
'  IhcBulkm  gart  tha  jdT  vigil,'  than  the  raeveiii' maid 
'    BjitU,  fix  to  mok  the  merle.     The   Urerok  mud 

^elodj  up  kie  in  the  ikTis.  The  n^btlngiil  k1  the 
'  Bjtkt  mag  nicit  notis.  The  tuechitis^  crrit  theui* 
I  Mk,  qnken  the  [nettia  cUttiiL  The  guTulins  of  the 
^  I  Miikac  gwt  the  ipanou  eheip.  The  lyntquHit  uuig 
'  tMmMipauit  quhen  tlu  oni]  ulptt.  The  grene  Kicno 
I  maf  •neat,  qnneD  the  gold  apjnk  cb&ntit.  The  rede 
I  akiakL*  ciyit  mj  fat  mj  fut,  uid  the  oieeO  crfit 
''   taBt.    TIm  hemiu  ^f  uie  Tjild  ikrech  u  the  17I 

Wd  bana  in  lyir,  qahilk  girt  the  quh>[uji  for  flevitnei 


Baix,  Bishop  or  Omobt  in  Irelind  (M95-1363), 
^aat  be  nteaoed  h  one  of  the  nuM  notable  prose 
■rittn  t£  this  en.  He  waa  the  author  of  inanjr 
wrcre  mud  iDtemper&te  tracta  agunit  Poperj', 
tnlh  in  Latin  utd  English ;  but  his  moit  celebrat^ 
pradnctkai  1>  a  Latin  A^toml  of  lit  Lipa  of  £mi- 
^  Wriltrt  of  Gnat  Brilain,  extending,  aa  the  title 
iimma  it,  from  Japhet,  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
to  the  jear  1557.  Bale  left  alio  man;  curioua 
■Mliii  al  irodoctJooa  in  the  Englieh  langna^ce,  in- 
rMiiifl  aereral  dramatic  pieces  on  sacred  subjects, 
vUch.  Id  >  modem  taste,  appear  utterly  burleaqoe. 
*—~1[  theae  aie  pla;t  on  John  the  Baptisfa  preai;h- 
tag  ■  tn  the  chudhood,  temptation,  passion,  and 
wanmction  cf  Christ ;  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
Waatuag  the  disciples'  feet,  &c.  All  these  piecea 
atm  donbtlesi  pmbnned  in  a  grave  and  devout 
nrit;  tar  Bale  himself  mentions  that  the  flrat  of 
Ibem  (vhich  maj  be  seen  in  the  Harlcian  Uiscd- 
knj),  and  his  tragedj  of  Gofi  Promiui,  were  acted 
bf  jnang  men  at  the  market-cross  of  Kilkenny  upon 
a  Smnimj.  In  15«t,  he  published  A  Brcfe  ChrmycU 
fuiiyye  At  EiamiaaryoK  and  Death  of  tht  Blattd 
Marty  i^OiriMt,  Sir  JoltaitOldeautdllhtLorde  Cob- 
la^  tnria  which  we  extract  the  account  of  Cob- 
ham's  death.  He  saffered  in  1417,  for  sopporting  the 
doctnurs   of  WickliS^  and  was  the  first  martyr 

iDaUk  <ifLord  (AUom.] 
Upon  the  day  appointed,  he  was  brought  out  of 
the  Tower  with  his  sims  bound  behind  him,  haT- 
isg  a  TBj  dieeiful  countenance.  Then  was  ho  laid 
^OQ  an  hunile,  aa  though  he  had  be«n  a  most 
hdaoiis  tisitor  to  the  croini,  and  ao  drawn  forth 
iuo  Saint  Gilo'  Field,  where  aa  the;  had  set  up  a 
aev  i*^r  of  gallows.  As  he  was  coming  to  the 
risec  of  ciecntiDD,  aiid  was  taken  from  the  hurdle,  he 
leU  down  deioutlj  upon  bis  kneee,  desiring  Al- 
BightT  God  to  forgire  hia  oiemies.  Than  stood  he 
^  BDd  beheld  the  uiullilude,  exhorting  them  in  moat 
ndlj  manner  to  follow  the  laws  of  God  written  in 
as  seriptnita,  and  iu  any  wise  to  beware  of  audi 
Ischrrs  as  they  see  cxiotrarj  to  Christ  in  their  con- 

ThcB  he  was  hangnl  up  there  by  the  middle  in  chains 

■ame  of  Uod,  so  long  aa  his  life  lasted.     In  the  end 
'    '  "     oul  into  (he  hand  of  God,  and  so 

.Omsteniy,  his  body  resolTed  into 


The  Keformabon  caused  the  poUication  of  leTeral 
iCTsiutis  of  the  Bible,  which  were  perhan  the  moat 
n  ponant  literao'  efforts  of  the  lelgn  of  Uemj  VllL 


Glonccstershire,  about  the  year  1477,  a  clergyman  of 

rat  piety,  learning-,  and  gentleness  of  disposicion, 
the  course  of  hia  Uboura  he  endured  ani^b  peraecu- 
tion,  that,  in  1533,  he  found  it  neceaaary  to  quit  Eng- 
land, and  retire  into  Germany.  He  there  visited  Lu- 
ther, who  encouraged  liim  in  his  laborious  and  hazar- 
dous undertaking.  Wittemburg  was  the  place  where 
Tyndale'i  translation  of  the  Now  Testament  was  first 
printed.  It  was  apeedily  circulated,  and  eagerly  pe- 
rused in  England,  notwithstanding  the  severe  peree* 
cution  to  which  its  poaaessors  were  expuaed.  Sit 
Thomas  More  distinguished  himself  as  a  moat  viru- 
lent opponent  of  Tyiidale.  against  whom  he  published 
seven  volumes  of  controversy,  where  auch  violent  lan- 
guage aa  tlie  following  is  tmpioyed  ;— '  Our  Saviour 
will  aay  to  Tyndale,  Thuu  art  accursed.  Tyndale,  the 
son  of  the  devil :  for  ueitlier  fiesh  nor  blood  hath 
taught  thee  these  lieresies,  but  tliineown  father,  the 
devil,  that  ia  in  helL'—' There  should  have  been 
mora  bnmed  by  a  great  many  than  there  have  been 
within  this  seven  yearlaat  past.  The  lack  whereof,  I 
fear  me,  will  make  more  [be]  burned  within  this  seven 
year  next  coming,  tlian  else  should  have  needed  to 
have  been  burned  in  seven  score.  Ah,  blaaphemi 
beast,  to  wliose  roaring  and  lowing  no  good  Christian 
man  can  without  heavineta  of  heart  give  ear !'  Tyn- 
dale translated  also  tlie  flrst  five  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  publication  of  which  waa  comideted  in 
1630.  Efforts  were  made  by  King  Henry.  Volaey, 
and  More,  to  allure  him  back  to  Enghund,  when 
they  hoped  to  destroy  him  ;  but  he  waa  too  cautiaua 
to  trust  himself  there.  Hit  friend,  John  Frith,  who 
bad  assisted  him  in  translating,  waa  more  credulous 
of  their  promiseaofaafety,  and  returning  to  London, 
was  apprehended  and  burnt  Tyndale  remained  at 
Antwerp,  till  entrapped  by  an  agent  of  Henry,  who 

Erocured  at  Brusaela  a  warrant  to  apprehend  him 
IT  heresy.  After  some  further  proceedings,  he  was 
strangled  and  burnt  for  that  crime  at  Vilvoord,  near 
Antwerp,  in  September  1536,  exclaiming  at  the 
stake, '  Lord,  open  the  king  of  England's  eyes  1' 

Trndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  la, 
on  the  whole,  admirable  both  for  style  and  accuracy  ; 
and   indeed  onr  preaent   authorised  vetaion   hai^ 

n 


HltOO 


CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 


thnnighou^very  ciniely  tillovtsl  it  To  ox:  tlie 
word*  tif  a  profound  imxlirni  kIiuI^if,  '  It  b  uitoniih- 
inK  )kiw  littlr  olMolcte  tlie  Itinxuime  of  it  ia,  even  at 
tlii<  <iay ;  nnJ,  in  iH>int  >if  purapicuity  atid  noliie 
simplicity,  propriety  et  iJioiii,  and  purity  of  style, 
no  Eiigliih  version  hna  yet  suniiuaed  it.'  *  A 
t>ciuitifVil  ediliun  of  it  lim  Intvly  bivn  published.! 
The  fulluving  are  Tyiidolii'i  translations  uftlic  Mag- 
aifluat  nml  Li>nl's  Prayer,  in  the  spvUiujf  of  the  ori- 
ginal eilitiun : — 

Aud  Miiry  miyde.  My  toulf  mt^iilirtli  the  Lorde, 
tuid  Iny  nprctb  ix'ioysctli  in  God  my  Savioure, 

For  he  lintli  loked  on  cbo  pom  dcgre  otf  his  houdc 
mayden.     Itebolde  nowe  from  hcui  forth.  shaU  all 


geiier 


i  <:M  ni 


For  he  that  is  niy^hty  hath  done  to  me  greate 

And  by«  mcicy  it  almvyg  on  tbeiu  that  feue  him 
thoroir  oute  all  geiicracioiis. 

He  bath  shewed  streugthe  with  hi>  arme  ;  be  bath 
■cMten^  them  that  are  ptuude  iu  the  yma^inacion  of 
their  hcrtM. 

lie  hath  putt  dounc  the  my;jhly  from  their  soates, 
ud  hath  exnltod  them  of  lone  liiigro. 

lie  biilh  filled  the  botigry  nich  ^uode  Ihinges,  and 
h&th  scut  away  th?  lyche  empty. 

He  hath  reniciiibiiMl  luercy,  and  hath  holpen  bia 
serraunt  Israhcl. 

Eyen  as  ho  promised  to  ourB  fathers,  Ahraham  and 
to  his  seed  for  erer. 

Dure  Father  which  arte  in  beven,  balowed  be  thy 
name.  I.ut  thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  wvll  bo  ful- 
filled, a.1  H-cll  in  enb,  at  Lit  ys  in  heron.  Geve  ts 
this  daye  oure  dayly  brende.  AiiJ  forjievo  rs  oure 
treasmsen,  even  tt  we  forgvve  them  nhich  tiCBspss 
Ti.  Letde  ts  not  into  teniptacion,  but  detyrre  Ts 
from  yrell.     Amen. 


In  ImnsUling  the  I'entsteuoh,  Tyndale  vas 
assisted  by  Miles  Covehuai.k,  who,  in  1535,  pub- 
lished llie  first  EnKlisli  translation  of  the  wliole  Scrip- 
tures, with  lliis  title  :  /liMia,  die  BAle ;  That  it,  Ou 
Nalst  Scripturt  of  Uie  OHe  a«d  Nttr  TatanaUfaHh- 
fiilly  and  Kewlg  Irajalalttl  out  of  the  Doulche  and  La^ 
Ota  EJigtiih.  Covenlale  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter 
in  1551,  but  retired  to  the  Continent  during  the  reign 
of  Mary.  When  ElizHbeth  ascvndeil  the  throne,  ha 
returned  to  Enghind,  and  remained  there  till  bll 
death.  His  tmnshtlion  of  tlie  Bible  has  lately  been 
reprinted  iu  London.  The  extent  of  its  variation 
from  that  of  Tyndak  will  appear  by  contrasting  the 
folloiriug  UEW,n«  rendered  by  each  translator: 

[Tt/ndalt'i  Femon.] 
\\'ben  the  Lorde  sawa  that  Lea  wu  despised,  he 
made  her  fmtufuU,  but  Habcl  waa  bar^n.  And  Lea 
ooneeaved  and  bare  a  aonne  and  called  hi"  name 
Ruben,  fur  she  sayde  :  the  Urde  hath  lokeed  upon 
my  tribulation.     And  now  my  husboude  will  loTe  me. 


\CortrdtJe't  Vrrtum.'] 

the  Lorde  sawe  that  Leu ^, 

made  hcT  fniteful  and  Rachel  barren. 
;eaved  and  bare  a  sonue  whom  she  (^led 
ayde  ;  the  Lorde  hath  loked  upon  inino 
'iatt  wyll  my  husbande  loie  me. — Gm. 


Bat  when 
regarded,  he 

Ruben,  ai 


a  notlunge 


iw  QaorjoOVW'    Londoa:  J 


These  Iranibitlons  were  speedily  followed  hj 
others,  so  that  the  desire  of  the  people  for  scriptural 
knowk-dge  was  amply  gratitied.  Tlie  disseniiuatiua 
of  so  many  copies  of  the  sacred  Tolome.  where  neither 
the  Bible  nor  any  coniidenibie  number  of  other  book* 
had  formerly  been  in  ose,  produced  very  remarkable 
eAects.  The  versions  first  used,  having  been  formed 
in  some  measure  from  the  Latin  tran^tion.  called 
the  Vidgate^  contained  many  words  from  that  lan- 
guage, which  had  hardly  before  been  consiilered  ai 
English ;  such  as  perdition,  consolation,  reconcilia- 
tion, sanctification,  immortality,  frustrate,  inexcus- 
able, transfigure,  and  many  others  requisite  for  the 
expression  of  compound  and  abstract  ideas,  which 
hod  never  occurred  to  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and 
therefore  were  not  represented  by  any  terms  in  that 
hinguage.  These  words,  iu  the  course  of  time,  be- 
came part  of  ordinary  discourve,  and  thus  the  Uh' 
gunge  was  enriched.  In  the  Bix)k  of  Common  Prayer, 
compiled  in  the  subn!que]it  reit^i  of  Edward  VI., 
and  which  affords  many  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
English  of  that  time,  the  efforts  of  the  learned  to 
make  such  words  familiar,  are  perceptible  in  many 
places;  where  a  Latin  term  is  often  giveu  with  a 
Snxon  wonl  of  the  lame  or  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing following  it  as  *  humble  and  lowly,'  'assemble 
and  meet  together."  Another  effect  proceeded  from 
the  freedom  with  which  the  pcophj  were  allowed  to 
judge  of  the  doctrines,  and  canvass  the  texts,  of  the 
sacred  writings.  The  keen  interest  with  wtiieh  they 
now  perused  the  Bible,  liitherto  a  dosed  Ixiolc  to  the 
most  of  them,  is  allowed  to  have  given  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  practice  of  reading  in  both  parts  of  the 
islnnd,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  tha 
floiuishiug  literary  era  which  fbllowod. 


Among  the  great  men  of  this  age,  a  high  place  ii 
due  to  Sib  John  Chbu,  (1514-1557),  professor  at 
Greek  at  Cambridge,  aitd  one  of  the  preceptors  of 


Blr  J(iba  C%de. 
the  prince,  afterwards  Edward  VT.  He  is  chiefl)' 
dislinguished  for  his  exertions  in  introducing  the 
study  of  the  Greek  languoKe  and  literature  into 
England.  Having  dictated  to  liis  pupils  an  improv^l 
mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  words,  he  was  violently 
assailed  on  that  account  by  Bisliop  Gardioer,  then 
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cfaanctUor  of  the  university ;  but,  notwithstanding? 
the  fulminfttioDS  of  this  seVere  prelate,  the  system 
of  Cheke  preTailed,  and  still  prevails.   At  his  death, 
whkfa  was  supposed  to  be  occasioned  hy  remorse  for 
ncsBting  Protestantism  nnder   the  terror  of  the 
Marian  persecution,  he  left  several  works  in  manu- 
script, amongst  which  was  a  translation  of  Matthew's 
Goipel,  intended  to  exemplify  a  plan  which  he  had 
eooftived  of  reforming  the  English  language  by 
oa^cating   all   words  except  those  derived  from 
Saxon  roots.     He  also  contemplated  a  reform  in  the 
spcfling  of  English,  an  idea  which  has  occurred  to 
severs!  learned  men,  but  seems  to  be  amongst  the 
nmt  hopeless  ever  ent€>rtained  by  the  learned,    llie 
oslv  original  work  of  Chcke  in  English  is  a  pamphlet, 
pablxsfaed  in  1549,  under  the  title  of  The  Hurt  of 
StdUkm,  how  grievom  it  ia  to  a  Commonwealth,  being 
dengned  to  admonisth  the  people  wlio  had  risen  under 
S.et  the  tanner.     Of  this,  a  specimen  is  subjoined. 

l^Remcnatranee  tcith  Lerellen.'] 

Te  pTvtcnd  to  a  commonwealth.    How  amend  ye 

it  by  lulling  of  gentlemen,  by  spoiling  of  gentlemen, 

by  iffipriMming  of  gentlemen  !    A  marvellous  tanned^ 

CQinmoDwealth.     Why  should  ye  hate  them  for  their 

liches,  or  for  their  rule !     Rule,  they  never  took  so 

■nick  in  b&nd  as  ye  do  now.    They  never  refliflted  the 

king,  nerer  withstood  his  council,  be  faithful  at  this 

day.  when  ye  be  faithle«(s.  net  only  to  the  king,  whose 

■ai^ecti  ye  be,  but  alfl<>  to  your  lord.^,  who»e  tenants 

re  be.     1»  this  your  tnie  dutv — in  some  of  homage, 

m  most  of  fealty,  in  all  of  allegiance — to  leave  your 

dotieft,  go  hack  from  your  promi»eA,  fall  from  your 

'   l^tb,  and  contrary  to  law  and  truth,  to  make  unlan-ful 

I    sflKsnbltc*,  ungodly  companies,  wicked  and  detestable 

campA,  to  difiobcy  your  betters,  and   to  obey  your 

taanen,  to  change  your  obedience  from  a  king  to  a 

I    Ket,  to  rabmit  your«elvei«  to  traitors,  and  break  your 

I    hath  to  your  true  king  and  lords  1      *        * 

If  riches  offend  you,  because  ye  would  have  the 
like,  then  think  that  to  be  no  commonwealth,  but 
envy  to  the  commonwealth.  Envy  it  is  to  appair^ 
aaoitlier  noan's  estate,  without  the  amendment  of  your 
•VB  ;  and  to  have  no  «;entlemen,  because  ye  be  none 
yoonelves,  is  to  bring  down  an  estate,  and  to  mend 
BfOee.  Would  ye  have  all  alike  rich  I  That  is  the 
•T«Tthn>w  of  all  labour,  and  utter  decay  of  work  in 
this  realm.  For,  who  will  labour  more,  if,  when  he 
kftth  gr>tt€n  more,  the  idle  shall  by  lust,  without  right, 
take  what  him  list  from  him,  under  pretence  of 
eqoality  with  bim  !  This  is  the  bringing  in  of  idle- 
aeaa,  which  dcstroycth  the  commonwealth,  and  not 
tiie  amendment  of  labour,  which  maintaineth  the 
oommtin wealth.  If  there  should  be  such  equality, 
then  ye  take  all  hope  away  from  yours,  to  come  to  any 
better  estate  than  you  now  leave  them.  And  as 
many  mean  men's  children  come  honestly  up,  and 
sie  great  succour  to  all  their  stock,  so  should  none 
be  ben^fler  holpcu  by  you.  But  because  you  seek 
equality,  whereby  all  cannot  be  rich,  ye  would  that 
belike,  whereby  every  man  should  be  poor.  And 
diink  beside,  that  riches  and  inheritance  be  God's 
ptvridence,  and  given  to  whom  of  his  wisdom  he 
tiunketh  good. 


1 


THOMAS  WILSON. 


Tboxa«  Wilsov,  originally  a  fellow  of  King's 

College,  Cambridge,  and  who  rose  to  be  Dean  of 

I   Dutam,  and  to  various  high  state  employments 

I  imder  Elizabeth,  may  be  considered  as  the  first 

tantkal  writer  upon  the  English  language.*  He  pub- 

1  iniMtiiy  fo  the  professioD  <rf  tbe  ringleader.  '  Impair. 

SBtaasCt    SpcoiiDeas  of  £ngUsh  Prow  Writers. 


lished,  in  1553,  a  Syetem  of  Rhetoric  andof  Logic^  in 
which  the  principles  of  eloquence  and  composition 
are  laid  down  with  considerable  ability.  lie  strongly 
advocates,  in  this  treatise,  simplicity  of  language, 
and  condemns  those  writers  who  disturb  tbe  natural 
arrangement  of  their  words,  and  reject  familiar  and 
appropriate  phrases  for  the  sake  of  others  more 
refined  and  curious.  So  great  and  dangerous  an 
innovation  were  his  doctrines  considered,  that, 
happening  to  visit  Rome,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a 
heretic  Amonp:st  other  false  styles  censured  by 
Wilson  is  tliat  of  alliteration,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  caricatured  example: — 'Pitiful  poverty 
prayeth  for  a  penny,  but  puffed  presumption  passeth 
not  a  point,  pamx>ering  his  paunch  with  pestilent 
pleasure,  procuring  his  passport  to  post  it  to  hell-pit, 
there  to  be  punished  with  pains  perpetual'  Wilson 
died  in  1581.  Hiere  is  much  good  sense  in  the 
following  passages  of  his  Art  of  Metoric  >-^ 

[Simplicity  of  Style  Recommended.] 

Among  other  lessons,  this  should  first  be  learned, 
that  we  never  affect  any  strange  inkhom  terms,  but 
to  speak  as  is  commonly  received  ;  neither  seeking  to 
be  over  fine,  nor  yet  living  over  careless  ;  using  our 
speech  as  roost  men  do,  and  ordering  our  wits  as  the 
fewest  have  doen.  Some  seek  so  far  for  outlandish 
English,  that  they  forget  altogether  their  mother's 
language.  And  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of  their 
mothers  were  alive,  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what 
they  say,  and  yet  these  fine  English  clerks  will  say 
they  speak  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should 
charge  them  with  counterfeiting  the  king's  English. 
Some  far  joumied  gentlemen,  at  their  return  home, 
like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel,  so  they  will 
ponder  their  talk  with  over-sea  language.  He  that 
comcth  lately  cut  of  France  will  talk  French  Englit»h, 
and  never  blush  at  the  matter.  Another  chops  in  with 
English  Italianated,  and  applieth  the  Italian  phrase 
to  our  English  speaking  ;  the  which  is,  as  if  an  ora- 
tion that  professcth  to  utter  his  mind  in  plain  Latin, 
would  needs  speak  poetry,  and  far-fetched  colours  of 
strange  antiquity.  The  lawyer  will  store  his  stomach 
with  the  prating  of  pedlars.  The  auditor  in  making 
his  account  and  reckoning,  cometh  in  with  tise  aottld, 
et  cater  dtnert,  for  6s.  and  4d.  The  fine  courtier  will 
talk  nothing  but  Chaucer.  The  mystical  wise  men, 
and  poetical  clerks,  will  speak  nothing  but  quaint  pro- 
verbs and  blind  allegories  ;  delighting  much  in  their 
own  darkness,  especially  when  none  can  tell  what 
they  do  say.  The  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical, 
that  smells  but  of  learning  (such  fellows  as  have  seen 
learned  men  in  their  days),  will  so  Latin  their 
tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their 
talk,  and  think  surely  they  speak  by  some  revelation. 
I  know  them,  that  think  rhetoric  to  stand  wholly  upon 
dark  words  ;  and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhom  term 
by  the  tail,  him  they  count  to  be  a  fine  Englishman 
and  a  good  rhetorician. 


+- 


[Moral  Aim  of  Poetry,"] 


The  saying  of  poets,  and  all  their  fables,  are  not  to 
be  forgotten.  For  by  them  we  may  talk  at  large,  and 
win  men  by  perauasion/tf  we  declare  beforehand,  that 
these  tales  were  not  feigned  of  such  wise  men  without 
cause,  neither  vet  continued  until  this  time  and  kept 
in  memory,  without  good  consideration ;  and  there- 
upon declare  the  true  meaning  of  all  such  writing. 
For  imdoubtedly,  there  is  no  one  tale  among  all  the 
poets,  but  under  the  same  is  comprehended  something 
that  pertaineth  either  to  the  amendment  of  manners, 
to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  to  the  setting  forth  nature's 
work,  or  else  to  the  understanding  of  some  notable 
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thing  doen.  For  what  other  is  the  painful  tnyail  of 
Ulysses,  descrihed  so  largely  by  Homer,  but  a  liveW 
picture  of  man's  misery  in  this  life !  And  as  Plutardi 
saith,  and  likewise  Basilius  Magnus,  in  the  Iliads  are 
described  strength  and  yaliantness  of  body :  in  Odyssea 
is  set  forth  a  lively  pattern  of  the  mind.  The  poets  are 
wise  men,  and  wished  in  heart  the  redress  ox  thinss  ; 
the  which  when  for  fear  they  durst  not  openly  rebuke, 
they  did  in  colours  paint  them  out,  and  told  men  by 
shadows  what  they  should  do  in  good  sothe :  or  else, 
because  the  wicked  were  unworthy  to  hear  the  truth, 
they  spake  so  that  none  might  understand  but  those 
unto  whom  they  please  to  utter  their  meaning,  and 
knew  them  to  be  of  honest  oonyersation. 


BOGEB  A8CHA1C. 

A  flill  more  distinguished  instmctlTe  writer  of 
this  age  was  Roger  Ascham,  uniTersity  orator  at 
Cambridge,  at  one  time  preceptor,  and  ultimately 
Latin  aecrfetaiy,  to  Queen  ElizabetitL    He  must  be 


^^"^' 


mus** 


considered  aa  the  first  writer  on  education  in  our 
language,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of  his 
views  on  this  subject  accord  with  the  most  en- 
lightened of  modem  times.  His  writings  themseWes 
fiimished  an  improved  example  of  style,  and  they 
abound  in  sound  sense  and  excellent  instructions. 
We  are  the  more  called  on  to  admire  them,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  tendency  of  learned  men  in  that  age 
to  waste  their  talents  and  acquirements  on  profitless 
controversy — which  was  so  strong  a  passion,  that, 
whenever  Sir  John  Cheke  was  temporarily  absent 
from  Cambridge,  his  associates  immediately  forsook 
the  elegant  studies  to  which  he  bad  tempted  them, 
and  fell  into  disputes  about  predestination,  original 
sin,  &c.  Ascham  died  in  1568,  and  Elizabeth  did 
him  the  honour  to  remark,  that  she  would  rather 
have  given  ten  thousand  pounds  than  lost  him.  His 
principal  work.  The  Sdioolmaster,  printed  by  his 
widow,  contains,  besides  the  good  general  views  of 
education  above  alluded  to,  what  Johnson  has  ac- 
knowledged to  be  *  perhaps  the  best  advice  that  ever 
was  given  for  the  study  of  languages.'  It  also  pre- 
sents judicious  characters  of  ancient  authors.  An- 
other work,  entitled  Toxophilua^  pul)U8hed  in  1544,  is 
a  dialogue  on  the  art  of  Archery,  designed  to  promote 
an  elegant  and  useful  mode  of  recreation  among 
those  who,  like  himself  gave  most  of  their  time  to 
study,  and  also  to  exemplify  a  style  of  composition 
more  purely  English,  than  what  was  generally  prac- 
tised. Ascham  also  wrote  a  discourse  on  the  aiSairs 
of  Qermany,  where  he  had  spent  three  years  in  at- 
tendance on  the  English  ambassador  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VL  The  following  extracts  from  Ascham's 
writings  show  generally  an  intellect  much  in  advance 
of  his  age:— 

\8tMdy  ahmld  he  Mdieved  hy  iimusonait] 

[The  following  Ii  flrom  the  opening  of  the  ToxcpMhu,  It  may 
be  raxiarlced,  that  what  waa  good  sense  and  sound  philoeophy  in 
Ascham's  time  is  so  still,  and  at  the  present  time  the  Imon  Is 
not  less  required  than  it  was  then.] 

*  *  PhOdogut^ — How  much  in  this  matter  is  to 
be  given  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle  or  Tully,  I 
caimofc  tell,  seeing  sad  men  may  well  enou/^  speak 


merrily  for  a  mere  matter ;  this  I  am  sure,  which 
thing  this  fair  wheat  (God  save  it)  maketh  me  re- 
member, that  those  husbandmen  which  rise  earliest, 
and  come  latest  home,  and  are  content  to  have  their 
dinner  and  other  drinkings  brought  into  the  field  to 
them,  for  fear  of  losing  of  time,  have  fatter  bams 
in  the  harvest,  than  they  which  will  either  sleep  ai 
noontime  of  the  dav,  or  else  make  merry  with  their 
neighbours  at  the  ale.  And  so  a  scholar,  that  pur* 
poseth  to  be  a  good  husband,  and  desireth  to  reap 
and  enjoy  mudi  fruit  of  learning,  must  till  and  sow 
thereafter.  Our  best  seed  time,  which  be  scholars^  as 
it  is  very  timely,  and  when  we  be  young ;  so  it  «ii- 
dureth  not  over  long,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  let 
slip  one  hour ;  our  ground  is  veir  hard  and  full  of 
w^ds,  our  horse  wherewith  we  be  drawn  very  wild,  as 
Plato  saith.  And  infinite  other  mo  lets,  which  will 
make  a  thrifty  scholar  take  heed  how  he  spendeth  his 
time  in  sport  and  play.  ^WopAt^.— That  A  ristotle  and 
Tully  spake  earnestly,  and  as  they  thought,  the  earnest 
matter  which  they  entreat  upon,  doth  plainly  prove. 
And  as  for  your  husbandly,  it  was  more  probably  told 
with  apt  words,  proper  to  the  thing,  than  thorou^ly 
proved  with  reasons  belonging  to  our  nuitter.  For, 
contnurywise,  1  heard  myself  a  good  husband  at  his 
book  once  say,  that  to  omit  study  for  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  time  of  the  year,  made  as  much  for  the 
increase  of  learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  some  time 
fallow,  maketh  for  the  j>etter  increase  of  com.  This 
we  see,  if  the  Ismd  be  ploughed  every  year,  the  com 
Cometh  thin  up ;  the  ear  is  short,  the  grain  is  small, 
and  when  it  is  brought  into  the  bam  and  threshed, 
giveth  very  eril  faule.  So  those  which  never  leave 
poring  on  their  books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin  invmi- 
tion,  as  other  poor  men  have,  and  as  small  wit  and 
weight  in  it  as  in  other  men's.  And  thus  your  has- 
bandiy,  methink,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a  covetous 
snudge,  that  .oft  very  evil  proves,  thvi  the  labour  of  a 
good  husband,  that  knoweth  well  what  he  doth.  And 
surely  the  bent  wits  to  learning  must  needs  have  roudii 
recreation,  and  ceasing  from  their  book,  or  else  they 
mar  themselves ;  when  base  and  dumpish  wits  can 
never  be  hurt  with  continual  study  ;  as  ye  see  in  lut- 
ing, that  a  treble  minikin  string  must  always  be  lei 
down,  but  at  such  time  as  when  a  man  must  needs 
play,  when  the  ba^e  and  dull  string  needeth  never  to 
be  moved  out  of  his  place.  The  same  reason  I  find 
true  in  two  bows  that  I  have,  whereof  the  one  is  quick 
of  ca«>t,  trig  and  trim,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit ; 
the  other  is  a  lugge  slow  of  cast,  following  the  string, 
more  sure  for  to  last  than  pleaitant  for  to  use.  Now, 
Sir^  it  chanced  this  other  night,  one  in  my  chamber 
would  needs  bend  them  to  prove  their  strength,  bat 
(I  cannot  tell  how)  they  were  both  left  bent  till  the 
next  day  after  dinner  ;  and  when  I  came  to  them, 
purposing  to  have  gone  on  shooting,  I  found  my  good 
bow  clean  cast  on  the  one  side,  and  as  weak  as  water, 
that  surely,  if  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  had  rather  have 
spent  a  crown  ;  and  as  for  my  lugge,  it  was  not  one 
whit  the  worse,  but  shot  by  and  by  as  well  and  as  fiyr 
as  ever  it  did.  And  even  so,  I  am  sure  that  good  wits, 
except  they  be  let  down  like  a  treble  string,  and  un- 
bent like  a  good  casting  bow,  they  will  never  last  and 
be  able  tp  continue  in  study.  And  I  know  where  I 
speak  this,  Philologe,  for  I  would  not  say  thus  much 
afore  young  men,  for  they  will  take  soon  occasion  to 
study  little  enough.  But  I  say  it,  therefore,  because 
I  know,  as  little  study  getteth  little  learning,  or  none 
at  all,  so  the  most  study  getteth  not  the  most  learning 
of  aU.  For  a  man's  wit,  fore-occupied  in  earnest 
studv,  must  be  as  well  recreated  with  some  honest 
pastime,  as  the  body,  fore-laboured,  must  be  refteshed 
with  sleep  and  ouietness,  or  else  it  cannot  endure  veij 
long,  as  tne  noble  poet  saith : — ' 

•  What  thing  wants  quiet  and  meny  rest,  cndnres  bntasnisll 
whila.' 
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[TAe  EUiwmg  ofHU  Wmi.'i 

[b  tlw  TtevpikllHt,  Anoham  tatt  ooeadon  to  treat  fcry  ml- 
the  dttBealtiM  which  the  erolier  ezperienoet  from  the 
of  the  wiad.    His  own  egperieiwe  of  then  difflcultlei 
Il  fts  uwuHi  of  hie  eport,  aeeme  to  heTO  made  him  a  natmal 
to  thttt  extant,  bafore  the  propar  time.] 


To  tee  the  wind  with  a  man's  eyes,  it  is  impossible, 
tke  Datnre  of  it  is  so  fine  and  subtle ;  yet  this  ezpe- 
nenee  of  Uke  wind  bad  I  once  myself  and  that  was  in 
^  great  enow  which  fell  four  years  ago.     I  rode 
ia  the  hi^  way  betwixt  Topcliff  upon  Swale  and 
Bonvghbndge,  U&e  way  being  somewhat  trodden  afoie 
faring  men ;  the  fields  on  both  sides  were 
and  laj  almost  yard  deep  with  snow ;  the  night 
had  been  a  little  frost,  so  that  the  snow  was 
bard  and  craated  abore ;  that  morning  the  sun  shone 
lirigkt  and  clear,  the  wind  was  whistling  aloft,  and 
dim,  acoording  to  the  time  of  the  year  ;  the  snow  in 
the  h^waj  lay  looee  and  trodden  with  horse  feet ; 
so  as  the  wind  blew,  it  took  the  looee  snow  with  it, 
and  made  it  so  slide  upon  the  snow  in  the  field,  which 
•as  faaid  and  cmsted  by  reason  of  the  frost  oremight, 
that  thereby  I  might  see  rerr  well  the  whole  nature 
flf  the  wind  aa  it  blew  that  day.    And  I  had  a  great 
iell^t  and  pleaaore  to  mark  it,  which  maketh  me 
BOW  fax  better  to  remember  it.    Sometime  the  wind 
veold  be  not  past  two  yards  broad,  and  so  it  would 
SBRy  dfte  anow  as  far  as  I  could  see.    Another  time 
the  snow  would  blow  over  half  the  field  at  once.  Some- 
tiait  the  snow  would  tumble  softly,  bye  and  bye  it 
wsold  fly  wonderful  fast.    And  this  I  perceiyed  also, 
that  the  wind  goeth  by  streamn  and  not  whole  to- 
gether.    For  I  should  see  one  stream  within  a  score 
on  me,  then  the  space  of  two  score,  no  snow  would  stir, 
bet,  after  i»o  much  quantity  of  ground,  another  stream 
of  flMfw,  at  the  same  yery  time,  should  be  carried 
likewise,  but  not  equally;  xot  the  one  would  stand  still, 
when  the  other  flew  apace,  and  so  continue  sometime 
swifUier,  sometime  slowlier,  sometime  broader,  some- 
thoe  narrower,  as  far  as  I  could  see.    Nor  it  flew  not 
iCiaaght,  bat  sometime  it  crooked  this  way,  sometime 
that  way,  and  sometime  it  ran  round  about  in  a  com- 
fiataL    And  sometime  the  snow  would  be  lift  clean 
iram  Uie  ground  op  to  the  air,  and  bye  and  bye  it 
would  be  all  clapt  to  the  ground,  as  though  there  had 
beta  no  wind  at  all ;  straightway  it  would  rise  and  fly 
And  that  which  was  the  most  maryel  of  all, 
time  two  drifts  of  snow  flew,  the  one  out  of  the 
into  the  east,  the  other  out  of  the  north  into  the 
And  I  sAw  two  winds,  by  reason  of  the  snow, 
the  one  cross  oyer  the  other,  as  it  had  been  two  high- 
ways.   And  again,  I  should  hear  the  wind  blow  in 
the  air,  when  nothing  was  stirred  at  the  ground.  And 
wh^  all  was  still  where  I  rode,  not  yeiy  far  from  me 
the  oiow  should  be  lifted  wonderfully.    This  experi- 
saee  made  me  more  marrel  at  the  nature  of  the  wind, 
than  it  made  me  cunninf  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
wind ;  bat  yet  thereby  I  Teamed  perfectly  that  it  is 
ao  uarrel  at  all,  though  men  in  wind  lose  their  length 
ia  ehooting,  seeing  so  many  ways  the  wind  is  so  ra- 
iahte  in  Uowing. 

[Okrvpo/soas  a&0H2d  5e  d^osm  jiMta52s  to  ikt  llaiuni 

FacuUie$,] 

If  men  would  go. about  matters  which  they  should 
do,  and  be  fit  for,  and  not  such  things  which  wilfully 
they  denie,  and  yet  be  unfit  for,  yerily  greater  matters 
I  in  the  commonwealth  than  shooting  should  be  in 
better  cane  than  they  be.  This  ignorance  in  men 
whici  know  not  for  what  time,  and  to  what  thing  they 
be  fit,  caoseth  some  wish  to  be  rich,  for  whom  it  were 
better  a  great  deU  to  be  poor ;  other  to  be  meddling 
ID  ereiy  man's  matter,  for  whom  it  were  more' honesty 
Co  be  quiet  and  still;  9om»  to  desixe  to  be  in  the 
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court,  which  be  bora  and  be  fitter  rather  for  the  cart ; 
some  to  be  masters  and  rule  other,  which  neyer  yet 
hmtk  to  rule  themseWes  ;  some  always  to  jangle 
and  talk,  which  rather  should  hear  and  keep  silence ; 
some  to  teach,  which  rather  should  learn ;  some  to 
be  priests,  which  were  fitter  to  be  clerks.  And  this 
peryerse  judgment  of  the  world,  when  men  measure 
themseWes  amiss,  bringeth  much  disorder  and  great 
unseemliness  to  the  whole  body  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  if  a  man  should  wear  his  hose  upon  his  head,  or 
a  woman  go  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  eyery  man 
would  take  it  as  a  great  uncomeliness,  although  it  be 
but  a  trifle  in  respect  of  the  other. 

This  peryerse  judgement  of  men  hindereth  nothing 
so  much  as  learning,  because  commonly  those  that 
be  unfittest  for  learning,  be  chiefly  set  to  learning. 
As  if  a  man  now-a-daprs  haye  two  sons,  the  one  impo- 
tent, weak,  sickly,  lisping,  stuttering,  and  stammering, 
or  haying  any  mis-shape  in  his  body ;  what  doth  the 
father  of  such  one  commonly  say !  This  boy  is  fit 
for  nothing  else,  but  to  set  to  learning  and  make  a 

Eriest  oi^  as  who  would  say,  the  outcasts  of  the  world, 
aying  neither  countenance,  tongue,  nor  wit  (for  of  a 
perverse  body  cometh  commonly  a  perverse  mind),  be 
good  enough  to  make  those  men  of,  which  shall  be 
appointed  to  preach  God's  holy  woid,  and  minister 
his  blessed  sacraments,  besides  other  most  weighty 
matters  in  the  commonwealth ;  put  oft  times,  and 
worthily,  to  learned  men's  discretion  and  charge ;  when 
rather  such  an  office  so  high  in  dignity,  so  goodly  in 
administration,  should  be  committ^  to  no  man,  which 
should  not  have  a  countenance  full  of  comelinejis,  to 
allure  good  men,  a  body  full  of  manly  authority  to 
fear  ill  men,  a  wit  apt  for  all  learning,  with  tongue 
and  voice  able  to  persuade  all  men.  And  although 
few  such  men  as  these  can  be  found  in  a  common- 
wealth, yet  surely  a  goodly  disposed  man  will  both 
in  his  mind  think  fit,  and  with  all  his  study  labour 
to  get  such  men  as  I  speak  of,  or  rather  better,  if 
better  can  be  gotten,  for  such  an  high  administration, 
which  is  most  properly  appointed  to  Ood's  own  mat- 
ters and  businesses. 

This  pervene  judgment  of  fathers,  as  concerning 
the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  their  children,  causeth  the 
commonwealth  have  many  unfit  ministers :  and  seeing 
that  ministers  be,  as  a  man  would  say,  instruments 
wherewith  the  commonwealth  doth  work  all  her  mat- 
ters withal,  I  marvel  how  it  chanceth  that  a  poor  shoe- 
maker hath  so  much  wit,  that  he  will  prepare  no 
instrument  for  his  science,  neither  knife  nor  awl,  nor 
nothing  else,  which  is  not  veiy  fit  for  him.  The  com- 
monwealth can  be  content  to  take  at  a  fond  father's 
hand  the  riffraff  of  the  world,  to  make  those  instru- 
ments of  wherewithal  she  should  work  the  highest 
matters  under  heaven.  And  surely  an  awl  of  lead  is 
not  so  unprofitable  in  a  shoemakers  shop,  as  an  unfit 
minister  made  of  gross  metal  is  unseemly  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Fathers  in  old  time,  among  the  noble 
Persians,  might  not  do  with  their  children  as  they 
thought  good,  but  as  the  judgment  of  the  common- 
wealth always  thought  best.  This  &ult  of  fathers 
bringeth  many  a  blot  with  it,  to  the  great  deformity 
of  the  commonwealth  :  and  here  surdy  I  can  praise 
gentlewomen,  which  have  always  at  hand  their  glasses, 
to  see  if  any  thing  be  amiss,  and  so  will  amend  it ; 
yet  the  commonwealth,  having  the  glass  of  knowledge 
m  every  man's  hand,  doth  see  such  uncomeliness  m 
it,  and  yet  winketh  at  it.  This  fault,  and  many  such 
like,  mi^ht  be  soon  wiped  away,  if  fathers  would  be- 
stow their  children  always  on  that  thing,  whereunto 
nature  hath  ordained  them  most  apt  and  fit.  For  if 
youth  be  grafted  straight  and  not  awry,  the  whole 
commonwmlth  will  flourish  thereafter.  When  this 
is  done,  then  must  every  man  begin  to  be  more  ready 
to  amend  himself  than  to  check  another,  measuring 
thmr  matters  vrith  that  wise  proverb  of  Apollo,  Know 
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thyself :  that  w  to  say,  learn  to  know  what  thou  art 
able,  fit,  and  apt  unto,  and  follow  that. 

[DeUuhed  Obaavations  from  the  StAoolnuuter.'] 

Tt  is  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  and 
that  among  very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cun- 
ning man  for  their  horse,  than  a  cunning  man  for 
their  children.  To  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a 
stipend  of  200  crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  offer 
the  other  200  shillings.  God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven, 
laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rcwardeth  their 
liberality  as  it  should ;  for  he  suffercth  them  to  have 
tame  and  well  ordered  horse,  but  wild  aiid  unfor- 
tunate children. 

One  example,  whether  love  or  fear  doth  work  more 
in  a  child  for  virtue  and  learning,  I  will  gladly  report ; 
which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and  followed 
with  more  profit.     Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I 
came  to  Broadgate,  in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave 
of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceed- 
ing much  beholden.    Her  parents,  the  duke  and  the 
duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women, were  hunting  in  the  park.     I  found  her  in  her 
chamber,  reading  Phoedon  Platonis  in  Greek,  and  that 
with  as  much  delight,  as  some  gentlemen  would  read 
a  merry  tale  in  Bocace.    Afler  salutation  and  duty 
done,  with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her,  why  she 
would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park  t    Smiling,  she 
answered  me,  *  I  wiss,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but 
a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.   Alas  I 
good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant.' 
*  And  how  came  you.  Madam,'  quoth  I,  *  to  this  deep 
knowledge  of  pleasure !  -  And  what  did  chiefly  allure 
you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few 
men,  have  attained  thereunto  T    *!  will  tell  you,* 
quoth  she,  *  and  tell  you  a  truth  which,  perchance,  ye 
will  marvel  at.    One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever 
God  gave  me,  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and  severe 
parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.    For  when  I 
am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I 
speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be 
merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing 
anything  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight, 
measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  nmde 
the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly 
threatened,  yea,  presently,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways,  which  I  will  not 
name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them,  so  without  measure 
misordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come 
that  I  must  go  to  Mr  Elmer ;  who  teacheth  me  so 
gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to 
learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing,  whiles  I 
am  with  him.     And  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I 
fall  on  weeping,  because,  whatever  I  do  else,  but  learn- 
ing, is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misl iking 
unto  me.    And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my 
pleasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and 
more,  that,  in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures,  in 
very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me.' 

Learning  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  experience 
in  twenty  ;  and  learning  teacheth  safely  when  expe- 
rience maketh  mo  miserable  than  wise.  He  hazardeth 
sore  thiit  waxeth  wise  by  experience.  An  unhappy 
master  he  in,  that  is  made  cunning  by  many  ship- 
wrecks ;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is  neither  rich 
nor  wiHe  but  after  some  bankrouts.  It  is  costly 
wisdom  that  is  bought  by  experience.  We  know  by 
experience  itself,  thait  it  is  a  marvelous  pain,  to  find 
out  but  a  short  way  by  long  wandering.  And  surely, 
he  that  would  prove  wise  by  experience,  he  may  be 
witty  indeed,  but  even  like  a  swift  runner,  that  run- 
neth fast  out  of  his  way,  and  upon  the  night,  he 
knoweth  not  whither.  And  verily  they  be  fewest  in 
number  that  be  happv  or  wise  bv  unlearned  expe- 
rience.   And  look  well  upon  the  former  life  of  those 


few,  whether  your  example  be  old  or  young,  who  with- 
out learning  have  gathered,  by  long  experience  a  little 
wisdom,  and  some  happiness  ;  and  when  you  do  con- 
sider what  mischief  they  have  committed,  what  dan- 
gers they  have  escaped  (and  yet  twenty  for  one  do 
perish  in  the  adventure),  then  think  well  with  your- 
self, whether  ye  would  that  your  own  son  should 
come  to  wisdom  and  happiness  by  the  way  of  such 
experience  or  no. 

It  is  a  notable  tale,  that  old  Sir  Roger  Chamloe, 
sometime  chief  justice  would  tell  of  himself.  When 
he  was  Ancient  in  inn  of  court  certain  young  gentle- 
men were  brought  before  him  to  be  corrected  for  cer- 
tain misorders  ;  and  one  of  the  lustiest  said,  *  Sir,  we 
be  young  gentlemen ;  and  wise  men  before  us  have 
proved  all  fashions,  and  yet  those  have  done  full 
well.'  This  they  said,  because  it  was  well  known. 
Sir  Roger  had  been  a  good  fellow  in  his  youth.  But 
he  answered  them  very  wisely.  *  Indeed,'  saith  he,  *  in 

?outh  I  was  as  you  are  now  :  and  I  had  twelve  fellows 
ike  unto  myself,  but  not  one  of  them  came  to  a  good 
end.  And  therefore,  follow  not  my  example  in  youth, 
but  follow  my  counsel  in  age,  if  ever  ye  think  to 
come  to  this  place,  or  to  these  years,  that  I  am  come 
unto  ;  less  ye  meet  either  with  poverty  or  Tyburn  in 
the  way.' 

Thus,  experience  of  all  fashions  in  youth,  being  in 
proof  always  dangerous,  in  issue  seldom  lucky,  is  a 
way  indeed  to  overmuch  knowledge  ;  yet  used  com- 
monly of  such  men,  which  be  either  carried  by  some 
curious  affection  of  mind,  or  driven  by  some  hard 
necessity  of  life,  to  hazard  the  trial  of  overmany  peri- 
lous adventures. 

[In  favour  of  the  learning  of  more  languages  than 
one] — I  have  been  a  looker  on  in  the  cockpit  of  learn- 
ing these  many  years ;  and  one  cock  only  have  I 
known,  which,  with  one  wing,  even  at  this  day,  doth 
pass  all  other,  in  mine  opinion,  that  ever  I  saw  in 
any  pit  in  England,  though  they  had  two  wings.  Yet 
nevertheless,  to  fly  well  with  one  wing,  to  run  fast 
with  one  leg,  be  rather  rare  masteries,  much  to  b« 
marvelled  at,  than  sure  examples,  safely  to  be  fol- 
lowed. A  bishop  that  now  liveth  a  good  man,  whose 
judgment  in  religion  I  better  like,  than  his  opinion 
in  perfectness  in  other  learning,  said  once  unto  me  ; 
*  \V  e  have  no  need  now  of  the  Greek  tongue,  when  all 
things  be  translated  into  Latin.'  But  the  good  man 
understood  not,  that  even  the  best  translation,  is  for 
mere  necessity  but  an  evil  imped  wing  to  fly  withal, 
or  a  heavy  stump  \c<g  of  wood  to  go  wiUiaL  Such, 
the  higher  they  fly,  the  sooner  they  falter  and  fail  : 
the  faster  they  run  the  ofter  they  stumble  and  sorer 
they  fall.  Such  as  will  needs  so  fly,  may  fly  at  a 
pye  and  catch  a  daw :  and  such  runners,  as  commonly 
they,  shove  and  shoulder,  to  stand  foremost,  yet  in 
the  end  they  come  behind  others,  and  deserve  but 
the  hopshackles,  if  the  masters  of  the  game  be  right 
judgers. 

[With  reference  to  what  took  place  at  the  nniver- 
sities  on  the  accession  of  Mary] — And  what  good  could 
chance  then  to  the  universities,  when  some  of  the 
greatest,  though  not  of  the  wisest,  nor  best  learned, 
nor  best  men  neither  of  that  side,  did  labour  to  per^ 
suade,  *that  ignorance  wi^  better  than  knowledge,' 
which  they  meant,  not  for  the  laity  only,  but  also  £ot 
the  greatest  rabble  of  their  spirituality,  what  other 
pretence  openly  soever  they  made.  And  therefore 
did  some  of  them  at  Calnbridge  (whom  I  will  not 
name  openly)  cause  hedge  priests  fette^  out  of  the 
country,  to  be  made  fellows  in  the  university  ;  saying 
in  their  talk  privily,  and  declaring  by  their  deeds 
openly,  *  that  he  was  fellow  good  enou^  for  their 
time,  if  he  could  wear  a  gown  and  a  tippet  comely,  and 
have  his  crown  shorn  fair  and  roundly ;  and  could 
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tani  his  porteas  aiid  pie>  readilj.'  Which  I  speak 
net  to  xeprore  an  j  order  either  of  apparel,  or  other 
datT,  tha4  maj  ^  veil  and  indifferently  used ;  but 
to  note  the  misery  of  that  time,  when  the  benefits 
pvoTided  for  learning  were  so  foully  misused. 

And  what  was  the  fruit  of  this  seed  t  Verily,  judg- 
meDt  in  doctrine  was  wholly  altered  ;  order  in  disci- 
vli&e  reiy  fw>re  changed ;  the  lore  of  good  learning 
oepn  svddcnly  to  wax  cold  ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
toBgnea  (in  spite  of  some  that  therein  had  flourished) 
vas  manifestly  contenmed :  and  so,  the  way  of  right 
itody  purposely  perverted ;  the  choice  of  good  authors, 
of  inalice  confounded  ;  old  sophistry,  I  say  not  well, 
act  old,  but  that  new  rotten  sophistxy,  b^an  to  beard. 
Slid  shoulder  logic  in  her  own  tongue  :  yea,  I  know 
that  heads  were  cast  together,  and  counsel  deriscd, 
that  Dons,  with  all  the  rabble  of  barbarous  qaes- 
tioaista,  should  have  dispossessed  of  their  place  and 
iQODy  Aristtotle,  Plato,  Tully,  and  Demosthenes,  whom 
good  M.  Redman,  uid  those  two  worthy  stars  of  that 
aaiTersity,  M.  Cheke  and  M.  Smith,  with  their  scho- 
kia,  had  ^t>ujrht  to  flourish  as  notably  in  Cambridge, 
•s  crer  they  did  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  ;  and  for  the 
doctrine  of  those  four,  the  four  pillars  of  learning,  Cam- 
hrid^  then  giving  no  place  to  no  university,  neither 
in  Fiance,  ^»ain,  Germany,  nor  Italy.  Also,  in  out- 
ward behaviour,  then  began  simplicity  in  apparel  to 
be  laid  aside,  courtly  gallantness  to  be  taken  up; 
frugality  in  diet  was  privately  misliked,  town  going  to 
10^  cheer  openly  used  ;  honest  pastimes,  joined  with 
Uboor,  left  off  in  the  fields ;  untnrifky  and  idle  games 
kaoBted  comem,  and  occupied  the  nights :  contention 
a  youth  nowhere  for  learning ;  factions  in  the  elders 
efOTwhere  for  trifles. 

All  which  miseries  at  length,  by  God's  providence, 
)md  their  end  16th  November  1558.*  Smce  which 
time,  the  young  spring  hath  shot  up  so  fair  as  now 
thoe  be  in  Cambridge  again  many  good  plants. 

[Qualifcations  of  an  Historian.'] 

IFnm  the  Disooarse  on  the  Aflkin  of  Germany.  The  writer 
hiililntlHglilo  filfinil  TfiTin  ftitrlj] 

Whra  TOO  and  I  read  Livy  together  (if  you  do  re- 


member), afler  some  reasoning  we  concluded  both 
what  was  in  our  opinion  to  be  looked  for  at  his  hand, 
that  would  well  and  advisedly  write  an  history.  First 
point  was,  to  write  nothing  false  ;  next,  to  be  bold  to 
say  any  truth  :  whereby  is  avoided  two  great  faults — 
flatteiy  and  hatred.  For  which  two  points,  Caesar  is 
read  to  his  great  praise  ;  and  Jovius  the  Italian  to 
his  just  reproach.  Then  to  mark  diligently  the  causes, 
counsels,  acts,  and  issues,  in  all  great  attempts  :  and 
in  causes,  what  is  just  or  unjust ;  in  counsels,  what  is 
purposed  wisely  or  rashly  ;  in  acts,  what  is  done 
courageously  or  faintly  ;  and  of  every  issue,  to  note 
some  general  lesson  of  wisdom  and  wariness  for  like 
matters  in  time  to  come,  wherein  Polybius  in  Greek, 
and  Philip  Comines  in  French,  have  done  the  daties 
of  wise  and  worthy  writers.  Diligence  also  must  be 
used  in  keeping  truly  the  order  of  time,  and  describ- 
ing lively  both  the  site  of  places  and  nature  of  per- 
sons, not  only  for  the  outward  shape  of  the  body,  out 
also  for  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind,  as  Thucy- 
dides  doth  in  many  puuxs  very  trimly ;  and  Homer 
everywhere,  and  that  always  most  excellently  ;  which 
observation  is  chiefly  to  be  marked  in  him.  And  our 
Chaucer  doth  the  same,  very  praiseworthily :  mark 
him  well,  and  confer  him  with  any  other  that  writeth 
in  our  time  in  their  proudest  tongue,  whosoever  list. 
The  style  must  be  always  plain  and  open  ;  yet  some 
time  higher  and  lower,  as  matters  do  rise  and  fall. 
For  if  proper  and  natural  words,  in  well-joined  sen- 
tences, do  lively  express  the  matter,  be  it  troublesome, 
quiet,  angry,  or  pleasant,  a  man  shall  think  not  to  be 
reading,  but  present  in  doing  of  the  same.  And 
herein  Livy  of  all  other  in  any  tongue,  by  mine  opi- 
nion, carrieth  away  the  praise. 

After  the  publication  of  Ascham's  works,  it 
became  more  usual  for  learned  men  to  compose 
in  English,  more  particularly  when  they  aimed 
at  influencing  public  opinion.  But  as  religious 
controversy  was  what  then  chiefly  agitated  the 
minds  of  men,  it  follows  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  English  works  of  that  age  are  now  of  little 
interest 
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N  the  preced- 
ing sections,  the 
history  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is 
brought  to  a  pe- 
riod when  its  in- 
fancy may  be  said 
to  cease,  and  its 
manhood  to  com- 
mence. In  the 
earlier  half  of 
the  sixteenth  cen- 
ttuT,  it  was  sen- 
libly  affected  by 
a  variety  of  in- 
fluenoes,  which, 
for  an  age  be- 
fore, had  operated 
powerfully  In  ex- 
pndliig  the  intellect  of  Eoropeaa  nations.    The 


study  of  classical  literature,  the  invehition  of  print- 
ing, the  freedom  with  which  religion  was  dis- 
cussed, together  with  the  general  substitation  of 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  for  that  of  Aristotle,  had 
everywhere  given  actirity  and  strength  to  the 
minds  of  men.  The  immediate  oflTects  of  these  no- 
velties upon  English  literature,  were  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  language,  as  already  mentioned,  by 
a  great  variety  of  words  from  the  classic  tongues, 
the  establishment  of  better  models  of  thought  and 
style,  and  the  allowance  of  greater  freedom  to  the 
fancy  and  powers  of  observation  in  the  exercise 
of  the  literary  calling.  Not  only  tiie  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  but  those  of  modem  Italy  and 
France,  where  letters  experienced  an  earlier  reviyal, 
were  now  translated  into  English,  and  being  libe- 
rally difi\ised  by  the  press,  served  to  excite  a  taste 
for  elegant  reading  in  lower  branches  of  society 
than  had  ever  before  felt  the  genial  influence  oif 
letters.  The  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  while  it  greatly  afllbcted  the 
language  and  ideas  of  the  people,  was  also  of  no 
amall  arail  in  giving  new  direction  to  the  thoughts 
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,  of  Uterar;  mm,  to  wbomtbewuitiqne  Oriental  com- 

I   poaitions  presented  nnmberleu  incidenta,  image*. 
I   and  Kntimenti.  unknown  befne,  and  of  tlie  richeit 

■□d  most  intereitlng  kind. 
i       Among  other  cireomatancej  (kTonrable  to  literi- 
I   tnre  at  this  period,  must  be  reckoned  the  encourage- 
[  Dient  given  to  it  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  herself 
I   Ter7  leu^ed  and  addicted  to  poetical  composition, 
And  had  the  art  of  filling  her  court  with  meo  qunlifled 
I   to  shine  in  almost  evci?  department  of  intellectual 
exertion.    Her  successors,  James  and  Charles,  re- 
sembled her  in  some  of  tliese  respccti,  and  during 
their  reigns,  the  impulse  which  she  had  gi*en  to 
1   literature  experience  rather  an  increase  than  a 
I   decline.  There  was,  indeed,  something  in  the  pulicy, 
ai  well  la  in  the  personal  character  of  all  these  sove- 
I   reigns,  which  prored  fsTourable  to  litersture.    The 
;   Mud;  of  the  belles  leltres  w«a  in   some  measure 
i   Identified  with  the  court!/  and  arbitrary  principlea 
I   <tf  the  time,  not  perhaps  ao  much  fkim  on;  enlight- 
■    ened  spirit  in  those  who  supported  sQch  prindplea, 
:   M  from  a  desire  of  opposing  the  puritans,  and  other 
I   malcontents,  whose  religious  doctrines  taught  them 
j   to  despise  some  departments  of  elegant  literature,  and 
I   utlerlj  to  condemn  others.    There  con  be  no  doubt 
I   that  the  drama,  for  instance,  chiefiy  owed  that  en- 
'   couragement  which  it  received  under  Elizabeth  and 
I   her  successors,  to  a  spirit  of  bostiUty  to  the  puritans, 
i   who,  not  unjustly,  repudiated  it  for  its  immorality. 
'We  must  at  tbe  same  time  allow  much  to  the  In- 
fluence which  such  a  court  as  that  of  England,  during 
these  three  reigns,  was  calculated  to  have  among 
men  of  literary  tendencies.    Almost  all  tlie  poeta, 
and  many  of  tiie  other  writers,  were  either  conrtiers 
themselves,  or  under  the  immediate  protecti<Hi  iJ 
conrtiers,    and  weiB   constantly  experiencing   the 
■miles,  and  occasionally  the  solid  benefactions,  (tf 
royalty.     Whatever,  tlien,  was  refined,  or  gay,  or 
■entimental,  in  ttiis  counti?  and  at  this  time,  came 
with  its  full  influence  upon  literature. 

The  works  brought  forth  under  these  ciicnm- 
■tiuices  have  been  very  aptly  compared  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  soil  for  the  flnt  time  broken  up,  when 
'all  indigenous  plants  spring  up  at  once  with  a  rank 
and  irrepressible  fertility,  and  display  wliatever  is 
peculiar  and  excellent  in  tlieir  nature,  tin  a  scale  the 
most  conspicnouB  and  moguificenL''  Tlie  ability  to 
write  having  been,  as  it  were,  suddenly  created,  the 
whole  world  of  character,  iiiiagep',  and  sentiment, 
»a  well  as  of  informaUon  and  philosophy,  lay  ready 
tot  the  use  of  those  who  possessed  the  gift,  and 
was  appropriated  accordingly.  As  might  be  ei- 
pected,  where  there  was  Icsi  rule  of  art  than  opn- 
Woe  of  materials,  the  productions  of  these  writers 
■re  often  deficient  in  taste,  and  contain  much  that 
is  totally  aside  from  the  purpose.  To  punme  the 
•imile  above  i^uoted.  the  crops  are  not  so  clean  as  if 
Uiey  had  been  reared  under  systematic  cultivation. 
Ou  this  afcount,  the  refined  taste  of  the  eighteenth 
centDiy  condemned  most  of  the  produirtions  of  the 
■Utteenth  and  seventeenth  to  oblivion,  and  it  is  only 
of  late  that  they  hare  once  more  obtained  tlieir  de- 
terred reputation.  After  every  proper  deduction 
ha*  been  made,  enough  remains  to  fli  this  era  as 
'by  for  the  mightiest  in  the  history  of  English  lite- 
j  latnre,  or  indeed  of  human  intellect  and  capacity. 
There  Cevef  was  anything,'  says  the  writer  above 


'  OC  the  Restoration.  In  point  of  leiil  force  and  origi- 
uliCy  cf  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  the 
age  of  Augustna,  nor  the  times  of  Leo  X,  nor  of 
I^oia  XI  ^,  can  come  at  oU  into  c<Hnpariaon ;  for  in 


that  short  period,  we  shall  find  the  names  of  ftlmost 

all  the  very  great  men  that  this  nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced, the  names  of  Shakspeare,  and  Bacnn,  and 
Spenser,  and  Sydney,  and  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  nnd 
Borrow,  and  Raleigh,  and  Napier,  and  Ilobbcs,  nnd 
many  others;  men,  all  of  them,  not  meidy  ot  grcmt 
talents  and  accomplishments,  but  of  vast  compass 
and  reach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly 
creative  and  original;  not  perfecting  art  by  the 
delicacy  of  tlieir  taste,  or  digesting  knowledge  by  the 
Justness  of  their  reasonings,  but  making  vast  and 
substantial  additions  to  the  materials  upon  which 
taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  be  emiJoyed,  and 
enlarging  to  an  Incredible  and  tmparalleled  eiiieiit 
both  the  stores  and  the  resources  i^  Uie   hiunan 


In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  some  poetical  munes  of 
importance  precede  that  of  Spenser.  The  firat  i> 
Thokab  Sacktilli  (1536-1606),  nltimately  EmI 


of  Dorset  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and 
who  will  again  come  before  us  in  the  character  of  a 
dramatic  writer.  In  1SS7,  Sockvilie  tbrnied  the  de- 
sign of  a  poem,  entitled  The  Mirnntrjor  Magiittala, 
ofwhichhewroteonlythe'Indnction.'and  one  legend 
on  the  life  of  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buokinghim. 
In  imitation  of  Usnte  and  some  other  of  his  prede- 
cessors, he  lays  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  the  infbmal 
regions,  to  whicli  he  descends  under  llie  guidaiii 
of  ail  allegorical  personage  named  Sorrow.  Itw 
his  object  to  make  all  the  great  peraons  of  English 
history,  from  tiie  Conquest  downwards,  pa«i  liere  in 

existing  statesmen  ;  but  other  duties  compelled  the 
poet,  after  he  had  written  what  has  been  stated,  tc 
break  olT,  and  commit  the  completion  of  the  work  to 
two  poets  of  Inferior  note,  Richard  Baldwyne  nnd 
George  Ferrers.  The  whole  poem  is  one  o'f  a  very 
remarkable  kind  for  the  age,  and  the  part  eiecnted 
by  Sackville  exhibits  in  some  porta  a  strength  of 
description  and  a  power  of  drawing  allegorical  cha- 
racters, scarcely  inferior  to  Spenser. 

[A  lUgorwat  lAaniclvtfitm  fi«  Mbroitr/orM^/iilralm.] 
And  first,  within  the  porch  and  Jaws  of  hell. 
Sot  deep  Remome  of  Consdence,  all  besprent 
With  tears  ;  and  to  hetself  aft  would  she  tell 
Hsr  Kietchedness,  and 
To  sob  and  sigh,  but  ei 
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WiUi  thoughtful  can;  m  the  that,  all  in  yain« 
Would  wcftT  And  waste  omtmuallj  in  pain  : 

Herms  mutodfaat,  rolling  here  and  there^ 
Wlnri'd  on   oach    place,  as   place  that  yengeance 
Ss  vaa  her  mind  oontinually  in  fear,  [brought, 

TM  and  tonnented  with  the  tedious  thought 
Of  Aoee  detested  orimes  which  she  had  wrought ; 
With  dieadfttl  cheer,  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sk j, 
Wiping  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 
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Hot.  saw  we  Dread,  all  trembling  how  he  shook. 
With  foot  nneertain,  profer'd  here  and  there ; 
Beomnb'd  with  speech ;  and,  with  a  ghastly  look, 
Searched  every  pUce,  all  pale  and  dead  for  fear. 
His  cap  bora  np  with  staring  of  his  hair  ; 
^Stoin'd  and  amaaed  at  his  own  shade  for  draad. 
And  fearing  greater  dangers  than  was  need. 

And,  next,  within  the  entiy  of  this  lake. 
Sat  £dl  Rerenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire ; 
Derisiiig  mrane  how  she  may  yengeance  take  ; 
Never  in  rest,  'till  she  have  her  desire ; 
Ait  frets  within  so  &r  forth  with  the  fiie 
Of  WH'el  intf  flames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  death,  or  'yeng'd  by  death  to  be. 

When  fen  Reyenge,  with  bloody  foul  pretence, 
Had  siiow'd  hereof,  as  next  in  order  set. 
With  trcmbling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence, 
Till  in  oar  ejes  another  sifht  we  met ; 
When  fro  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  1  fet, 
Bimj^  alas,  upon  the  woeful  plight 
Of  IfiHery,  that  next  appeared  in  sight : 

His  free  was  lean,  and  some-deal  pin'd  away, 
ind  eke  his  hands  consumed  to  the  bone ; 
ftit,  vhat  his  body  was,  I  cannot  say. 
For  en  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none. 
Save  donts  and  patches  pieced  one  by  one ; 
With  staff  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoulders  cast, 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast : 

His  &od,  for  most,  was  wild  fruits  of  the  tree, 
CalesB  sometime  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share, 
WUdi  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he. 
As  OB  the  which  full  daintly  would  he  fare ; 
His  drink,  the  numui^  stream,  his  cup,  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  elosed ;  his  bed,  the  hard  cold  ground : 
To  diia  poor  life  was  Misery  ybound. 

Whose  wretched  state  when  we  had  well  beheld, 

With  tender  ruth  on  him,  and  on  his  feen, 

la  thougfatfol  cares  forth  then  our  pace  we  held ; 

And,  by  and  by,  another  shape  appears 

Of  ^eedy  Care,  still  brushing  up  the  briers ; 

His  knn^les  knoVd,  his  flesh  deep  dinted  in, 

IHth  tawed  hands,  and  hard  ytanned  skin : 

Ihe  Moiioe  grey  no  sooner  hath  begun 

To  spread  his  light  e'en  peeping  in  our  eyes. 

Bathe  is  up,  and  to  his  work  yrun  ; 

Bat  let  the  night's  black  misty  mantles  rise^ 

And  widi  %al  dark  nerer  so  much  disguise 

The  &ir  bri^t  day,  yet  ceaseth  he  no  while, 

^t  hath  his  candles  to  prolong  his  toil. 

^  him  lay  heayy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  Death, 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  Tcrf  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath ; 
Small  keep  took  he,  whom  fortune  frowned  on, 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown,  but,  as  a  liring  death. 
So  dad  alire,  of  life  he  drew  the  breatii : 

The  body's  rest,  the  quiet  of  the  heart. 
The  trayel's  esse,  the  still  nisht's  feer  was  he, 
And  of  oar  life  in  earth  the  better  part ; 
Kierer  of  sight,  and  yet  in  whom  we  see 
Thingt  oft  &at  [tyde]  and  oft  that  neyer  be ; 
Without  respect,  esteemCing]  equally 
Ki^  Grbsus'  pomp  and  Iras'  porerty. 


And  next  in  order  sad,  Old-Age  we  found : 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind ; 
With  drooping  cheer  stiU  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  him  assign  d 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters  had  untwin'd 
His  yital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knife 
The  fleeting  course  of  &8t  declining  life  : 

There  heard  we  him  with  broke  and  hollow  plaint 
Rue  with  himself  his  end  approaching  fast. 
And  all  for  nought  his  wretched  mind  torment 
With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past. 
And  fresh  delights  of  lusty  youth  forewante ; 
Recounting  which,  how  would  he  sob  and  shriek, 
And  to  be  young  again  of  Joye  beseek  I 

But,  an  the  cruel  fates  so  fixed  be 

That  time  forepast  cannot  return  again. 

This  one  request  of  Joye  yet  prayed  he, — 

That,  in  such  wither'd  plight,  and  wretched  pain. 

As  eld,  aocompanjr'd  with  her  loathsome  train. 

Had  brought  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  grief 

He  might  a  while  yet  linger  forth  his  life, 

And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit ; 

Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortal  corpse  hath  slain. 

With  reckless  hand  in  graye  doth  coyer  it : 

Thereafler  neyer  to  enjoy  again 

The  gladsome  light,  but,  in  the  ground  ylain. 

In  depth  of  darkness  waste  and  wear  to  nought, 

As  he  had  ne'er  into  the  world  been  brought : 

But  who  had  seen  him  sobbing  how  he  stood 
Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 
His  youth  forepast — as  though  it  wrought  h\m  good 
To  talk  of  youth,  all  were  his  youth  foregone — 
He  would  haye  mused,  and  maryel'd  much  whereon 
This  wretched  Age  should  life  desire  so  fain. 
And  knows  full  well  life  doth  but  length  his  pain  : 

Crook-back'd  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed  ; 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four ; 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattled  by  nis  side ; 
His  scalp  all  pil'd,  and  he  with  eld  forelore. 
His  wither'd  nst  still  knocking  at  death's  door ; 
Fumbling,  and  driyeliug,  as  he  draws  his  breath  ; 
For  brief^the  shape  and  messenger  of  Death. 

And  fast  by  him  pale  Malady  was  placed : 
Sore  sick  in  bed,  her  colour  all  foregone ; 
Bereft  of  stomach,  sayour,  and  of  taste, 
Ne  could  die  brook  no  meat  but  broths  alone  $ 
Her  breath  corrupt ;  her  keepers  eyeiy  one 
Abhorring  her ;  her  sickness  past  recure. 
Detesting  physic,  and  all  physic's  cure. 

But,  oh,  the  doleful  sight  that  then  we  see  I 
We  tum'd  our  look,  and  on  the  other  side 
A  ^sly  shape  of  Famine  mought  we  see  : 
With  greedy  looks,  and  gaping  mouth,  that  cried 
And  roar'd  for  meat,  as  Stte  should  there  haye  died ; 
Her  body  thin  and  bare  as  any  bone. 
Whereto  was  left  nought  but  the  case  alone. 


And  that,  alas,  was  gnawen  eyeiy  where. 
All  full  of  holes ;  that  I  ne  mought  refrain 
From  tears,  to  see  how  she  her  arms  could  tear. 
And  with  her  teeth  gnash  on  the  bones  in  yain. 
When,  all  for  nought,  she  fain  would  so  sustain 
Her  stanren  corpse,  that  rather  seem'd  a  shade 
Than  any  substance  of  a  creature  made : 

Great  was  her  force,  whom  stone-wall  could  not  stay : 
Her  tearing  nails  snatching  at  all  she  saw ; 
With  mpmg  jaws,  that  by  no  means  ymay 
Be  satia^d  from  hunger  of  her  maw. 
But  eats  herself  as  she  that  hath  no  law ; 
Gnawing^  alas,  her  carcase  all  in  yain. 
Where  you  may  count  each  sinew,  bone,  and  ymn. 
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On  her  while  we  thus  firmly  fix'd  our  eyes. 
That  bled  for  ruth  of  such  a  dreaiy  si(^t, 
Lo,  sttddeulT  she  ahriek*d  in  so  huge  wise 
An  made  hell  gates  to  shiyer  with  the  might ; 
Wherewith,  a  dart  we  saw,  how  it  did  light 
Right  on  her  breast,  and,  therewithal,  pale  Death 
Enthirliug  it,  to  rieye  her  of  her  breath : 

And,  by  and  by,  a  dumb  dead  corpse  we  saw, 
Heavy,  and  cold,  the  shape  of  Death  am ht. 
That  daunts  all  earthly  creatures  to  his  law, 
Againflt  whose  force  in  yain  it  is  to  fi^ht ; 
Ne  peers,  ne  princes,  nor  no  mortal  wight, 
No  towns,  ne  realms,  cities,  ne  strongest  tower, 
Dut  all,  perforce,  must  yield  unto  his  power : 

His  dart,  anon,  out  of  the  corpse  he  took. 
And  in  his  hand  (a  dreadful  sight  to  see) 
With  great  triumph  eftsoons  the  same  he  shook. 
That  most  of  all  my  fears  affrayed  me ; 
His  body  difht  with  nought  but  bones,  pardy ; 
The  naked  Uiape  of  man  there  saw  I  plain, 
All  saye  the  flesh,  the  sinew,  and  the  yein. 

Lastly,  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  ydad. 
With  yisage  grim,  stem  look,  and  blackly  hued : 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had. 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbrued ; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns  and  threw  down  towers  and  all : 

Cities  he  sack'd,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flower'd 
In  honour,  eloxy,  and  rule,  aboye  the  rest) 
He  oyerwhdm'd,  and  all  Uieir  fame  deyour'd, 
ConsumTi,  destroyed,  wasted,  and  neyer  ceas'd. 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppress'd : 
His  face  forehew'd  with  wounds ;  and  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 


IBmrp  Ihihe  cf  Budhm^^am  in  the  Infernal  ItegiotuJ] 

[The  deicripttoa  of  the  Duke  of  Biio1rlnghsm~the  Baoktaf^ 
ham,  it  must  be  veooltooted,  of  Riohard  IIL— haa  been  miioh 
admiied,  as  an  Unpenonatton  of  extreme  wretohedneM.] 

Then  first  came  Henrf  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
His  doak  of  black  all  piled,  and  quite  forlorn, 
Wrinsinf  his  hands,  and  Fortune  oft  doth  blame, 
Whi<£  of  a  duke  had  made  him  now  her  scorn ; 
With  ghastly  looks,  as  one  in  manner  lorn. 
Oft  spread  his  arms,  stretched  hands  he  joins  as  fast. 
With  rueful  cheer,  and  yapoured  eyes  upcast. 

His  cloak  he  rent,  his  manly  breaet  he  beat ; 
His  hair  all  torn,  about  the  place  it  lain : 
My  heart  so  molt  to  see  his  nief  so  great. 
As  feelingly,  methouf  ht,  it  dropped  away  : 
His  eyes  they  whirled  about  withouten  stay  : 
With  stormy  sighs  the  place  did  so  complain. 
As  if  his  heart  at  each  had  burst  in  twam. 

Thrice  he  bma  to  tell  his  dolefiil  tale, 

And  thrice  the  sif  hs  did  swallow  up  his  Toice ; 

At  each  of  which  he  shrieked  so  withal. 

As  though  the  heayens  lyyed  with  the  noise ; 

Till  at  Ste  last,  recoyering  of  his  yoice, 

Supping  the  tears  that  all  his  breast  berained. 

On  crud  Fortune  weeping  thus  he  pUuned. 


JOHN  HAMUDIGTOir. 

Some  pleasing  amatory  Tenet  (exhibiting  a  re- 
markable polish  for  the  time  in  which  they  were 
written)  bpr  John  Habbinoton  (1534 — 1582)  have 
been  pubkshed  in  the  Ntiga  Antigua,  This  poet 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Queen  Mary  for 
holding  oorrespondence  with  ]|^i2abetfa,  and  the 


latter,  on  her  aooession  to  the  throne,  rewarded  liira 
with  many  fayoura.  He  must  haye  been  a  man  of 
taste  and  refined  feelings,  as  the  following  specimen 
of  his  poetry  will  suffice  to  show : — 

Sonnet  made  on  ItabeUa  MaMoMy  vken  I  Jirtt 
thought  her  fair^  a»  sfte  ttood  at  the  pnncou^t  vindoK, 
in  goodly  attire^  and  talked  to  diven  in  the  anui^yat'dm 
1564. 

Whence  comes  my  loye  t    Oh  heart,  disclose ; 
It  was  from  cheeks  that  shamed  the  rose, . 
From  lips  that  spoil  the  ruby's  praise. 
From  eyes  that  mock  the  diamond's  blaze : 
Whence  comes  my  woe !  as  freely  own  ; 
Ah  me  I  'twu  from  a  heart  like  stone. 

The  blushing  cheek  speaks  modest  mind. 
The  lips  befitting  words  most  kind. 
The  eye  does  tempt  to  love's  desire, 
And  seems  to  say  'tis  Cupid's  fire  ; 
Yet  all  so  fair  but  speak  my  moan, 
Sith  nought  doth  say  the  heart  of  stone. 

Why  thus,  my  loye,  so  kind  bespeak 
Sweet  eye,  sweet  lip,  sweet  blushing 
Yet  not  a  heart  to  save  my  pain  ; 
Oh  Venus,  take  thy  gifts  again  ! 
Make  not  so  fair  to  cause  our  moan. 
Or  make  a  heart  that's  like  our  own. 


8IB  PHILIP  8IDNBT. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586)  takes  his  rank  In 
English  literary  history  rather  as  a  prnse  writer  than 
as  a  poet.  His  poetry,  indeed,  has  long  been  laid 
aside  on  account  of  the  cold  and  afiected  style  in 
which  he  wrote  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that^ 
*  if  he  had  looked  into  his  own  noble  heart,  and 
written  directly  from  that,  instead  of  from  his  some- 
what too  metaphysioo-philosophical  head,  his  poetrf 
would  haye  been  excellent.'  Yet  in  some  pieces  he 
has  fortunatebr  failed  in  extinguishing  the  natural 
sentiment  which  inspired  him.  The  following  are 
admired  specimens  of  his  sonnets : — 


ISotmett  of  Sir  Philip  Sidneg.] 

Because  I  oft  in  dark  abstracted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company. 
With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  quite  awry 
To  them  thai  would  make  speech  of  speech  arias^ 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  rumour  flios^ 
That  poison  foul  of  bubbling  Pride  doth  lie 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Fawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise. 
Yet  Pride,  1  think,  doth  not  my  soul  possess, 
Which  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  glass : 
But  one  worse  fault  Ambition  I  confess,    ^ 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  overpan, 
Unseen,  unheard,  while  thought  to  highest  place 
Bends  all  his  powers,  eyen  unto  Stella's  grace. 

With  how  sad  steps,  0  Moon !  thou  climb'st  the  skies^ 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  1 

What  may  it  be,  that  eyen  in  heayenly  place 

That  busy  Areher  his  sharp  arrows  tries  t 

Sure,  if  that  long  with  loye  acquainted  eyce 

Can  judge  of  loye,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  Isnguish'd  grace 

To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  eyen  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me. 

Is  constant  loye  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  I 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  I 

Do  they  aboye  loye  to  be  loy'd,  and  yet 

Those  loyers  scorn  whom  that  loye  doth  poesesst 

Do  they  call  yirtue  there  ungratefulness  I        ^^ 
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Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace. 
The  baitiug  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man*!  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indifievent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
^Ich  shield  of  proof  shield  roe  from  oat  the  preose^ 
Of  those  fierce  darts,  DeMpair  at  me  doth  throw ; 

0  make  in  me  thoee  ciTif  wars  to  cease : 

1  will  sood  tribute  paj,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 
A  diamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 
A  riHj  garluid,  and  a  wearj  head. 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  bj  right, 
Here  not  thy  heary  grace,  uiou  shalt  in  me 
Lirdier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

Hana«  tliis  daj  my  horse,  mj  hand,  my  lance 
Gvided  so  well,  that  I  obtained  the  prize. 
Both  br  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes, 
And  or  tome  sent  trom  that  sweet  enemy  France ; 
Bsncmen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance ;  ^ 
Townfiilks  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
Hk  praiae  to  ilei|ht  which  from  good  use  doth  riae  ; 
Some  Inckj  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 
Othai»  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 
My  Uood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this, 
TUnk  nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  &r  they  shot  awry  1  the  true  cause  is, 
StaUa  look'd  on,  and  from  her  heavenly  £Me 
Soit  teth  the  beams  iriiich  made  so  fair  my  nee. 

lo  '■»*»*s^i  iports  I  had  my  cunning  tried. 
And  jet  to  break  more  staves  did  me  address ; 
While  with  ihe  people's  shouts,  I  must  confess, 
Yeoth,  luck,  and  praise,  even  fill'd  my  veins  ^th 


I 
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Cvpid,  having  me  (his  slave)  descried 
la  Man's  liveiy,  prancing  in  the  press, 
*  What  now.  Sir  Fool,'  said  he,  *  I  would  no  less. 
Look  hoe,  I  aay.'    I  look'd,  and  Stella  spied. 
Who  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  light. 
My  heart  then  quaked,  then  daszled  were  mine  eyes ; 
One  hand  foegot  to  rule,  th'  other  to  fight ; 
Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  friendly  cries ; 
My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me, 
Tul  that  her  blush  taught  me  my  shame  to  see. 

Of  all  tiM  kings  that  ever  here  did  reign, 
Ed«aid  named  Fourth  as  first  in  praise  I  name ; 
Net  for  hia  fair  outside,  nor  well-lined  brain, 
Alth^?^'gh  lea  gifts  imp  feathers  oft  on  Fame : 
Nor  that  he  could,  young-wise,  wise-valiant,  fiame 
His  nie'a  leveoge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom's  gain. 
And,  gain'd  bj  mms,  oonld  yet  mad  Biaia  so  tame, 
TWt  BiJanoe  weigh'd  what  Sword  did  late  obtain : 
K«r  that  he  made  the  Flower-de-luoe  so  fiaid, 
ThoQ^  strongly  hedg'd  of  bloody  Lion's  paws, 
T^t  witty  Lewis  to  him  a  tribute  paid. 
K«r  thia,  nor  that,  nor  any  such  small  cause- 
But  only  for  ttis  worthy  knight  durst  prove 
To  lose  his  crown,  nuUier  than  fiul  his  love. 

0  happy  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear  I 

1  saw  thee  with  full  many  a  smiling  line 
ppon  thy  dieerful  face  joy's  livexy  wear, 

^Adle  those  fiur  planets  on  thv  streams  did  shine. 
The  boot  for  joy  oould  not  to  dance  forbear ; 
Wldle  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Ravish'd,  staid  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
Tkgy  did  themselves  (O  sweetest  prison^  twine : 
And  £un  those  (Eol's  youth  there  woula  their  stay 
Have  made ;  but,  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fly, 
First  did  with  puffing  kins  those  locks  display. 
She,  so  disheveU'd,  blush'd.    From  window  I, 
With  sight  thereof,  cried  out,  *  0  fair  dixmoe ; 
Let  Uofurar's  aelf  to  thee  grant  highest  place.' 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH — TIMOTHT  KENDAL — NICBOLAB 
BRETON — ^HENRY  CONSTABLE. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whose  merits  at  a  proae 
writer  justice  is  done  in  the  sequel,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  minor  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  I 
Timothy  Kendal  b  only  known  for  having  pub- 
lished, in  1577,  a  volume  entitled  jETours  o/*J?|>»9itiaw. 
Nicholas  Breton  (1555-1624^  wrote  some  pastoral 
poems,  and  a  volume  called  the  Works  of  a  Yo^mg 
Wiu  Henry  Constable  was  a  popular  writer  of 
sonnets,  though  strangely  conceited  and  imnatural 
in  his  style.  In  most  of  the  works  of  these  inferior 
poets,  happy  thoughts  and  imagery  mav  be  found, 
mixed  up  with  affectations,  foroed  analogies,  and 
conceits.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  was  the 
age  wf^en  collections  of  ftigitive  and  miscellaneous 
poems  first  became  common.  Beyearal  Tolumes  of 
tliis  kind,  published  in  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth,  con- 
tain poetry  of  high  meriti  without  any  author's 
name. 

Tkt  ChwKtrsfa  MtenatUmi, 

[From  a  posn  by  Bsloigh,  besring  thoabove  tUlB,  the  fcOowIng 

vicsss  SM  eKtnotod. j 

Heart-tearing  cares  and  quivering  fears. 
Anxious  sigu,  untimely  tears, 

Fly,  fly  to  courts, 

Fly  to  fond  worldling's  sports  ; 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  gloan  j|  still. 
And  Grief  is  foroed  to  laugh  against  her  wiU  ; 

Where  mirth's  but  mummery. 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

Fly  from  our  oountiy  pastimes,  fly, 
Sad  troop  of  human  miseiy  1 

Come,  serene  looks. 

Clear  as  the  cirstal  brooks, 
Or  the  pure  azur'd  heaven  that  smiles  to  sto 
The  ricn  attendance  of  our  poverty. 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind. 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find« 

Abused  mortals,  did  you  know 

Wliere  joy,  heart's  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

You'd  scorn  proud  towers, 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowers  ; 
Where  winds  perhaps  our  woods  may  sometimes  shake^ 
But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make. 

Nor  murmurs  e'er  come  nigh  us, 

Saving  of  fountains  that  gUde  by  us. 

*  «  • 

Blest  silent  groves  !  0  may  ye  be 
For  ever  mirth's  best  nursery  I 

May  pure  contents 

For  ever  pitch  their  tents 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these 

mountains. 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains. 

Which  we  may  eveiy  year 

Find  when  we  come  a-fishing  here. 

[^FanweU  to  Town,  by  BrdomJ] 

Thou  gallant  court,  to  thee  farewell  I 
For  froward  fortune  me  denies 

Now  longer  near  to  thee  to  dwelL 
I  must  go  Uve,  I  wot  not  where. 
Nor  how  to  Uve  when  I  come  there. 

And  next,  adieu  vou  gallant  dames. 
The  chief  of  noble  youth's  delight  I 

Untoward  Fortune  now  80  frames. 
That  I  am  banish'd  from  your  sight. 

And,  in  your  stead,  againdt  m^  will, 

1  must  go  live  with  country  Jili. 
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Now  next,  my  gallant  jroaUu,  farewell ; 

Mj  lads  that  oft  hare  cheered  my  heart ! 
Mj  grief  of  mind  no  tongue  can  tell. 

To  think  that  I  must  from  jou.  part. 
I  now  must  leare  jou  all,  alas. 
And  liye  with  some  old  lobcock  ass  1 

And  now  farewell  thou  gallant  lute, 
<      With  instruments  of  music's  sounds  1 
Kecorder,  citem,  harp,  and  flute. 

And  heaTenly  descants  on  sweet  grounds. 
I  now  must  leave  you  all,  indeed. 
And  make  some  music  on  a  reed ! 

And  now,  you  stately  stamping  steeds, 

And  gallant  geldings  fair,  adieu  i 
My  heavy  heart  for  sorrow  bleeds. 

To  think  that  I  must  nart  with  yon :     ^ 
And  on  a  strawen  paanel  sit. 
And  ride  some  country  carting  tit  t 

And  now  farewell  both  spear  and  shield, 

Caliver  pistol,  arquebuss, 
See,  see,  what  sighs  my  heart  doth  yield 

To  think  that  I  must  leave  you  thus ; 
And  lay  aside  my  rapier  blade. 
And  take  in  hand  a  ditching  spade ! 

And  you  farewell,  all  gallant  gmnes, 

PHfnero,  and  Impenal, 
Wherewith  I  us'd,  with  courtly  dames, 

To  pass  away  the  time  withal : 
I  now  must  learn  some  country  plays 
For  ale  and  cakes  on  holidays  1 

And  now  farewell  each  dainty  dish, 
With  sundry  sorts  of  sugar'd  wine ! 

Farewell,  I  say,  fine  flesh  and  fish. 
To  please  this  dainty  mouth  of  mine  I 

I  now,  alas,  must  leave  all  theee. 

And  make  good  cheer  with  bread  and  cheese ! 

And  now,  all  orders  due,  farewell  I 

My  table  laid  when  it  was  noon ; 
My  heavy  heart  it  irks  to  tell 

My  dainty  dinners  all  are  done : 
With  leeks  and  onions,  whig  and  whey, 
I  must  content  me  as  I  may. 

And  farewell  all  gay  garments  now. 

With  jewels  rich,  of  rare  device  1 
lake  Robin  Hood,  I  wot  not  how, 

I  must  go  ranse  in  woodman's  ?nse ; 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  green,  or  grey, 
And  glad  to  get  it  if  I  may. 

"What  shall  I  say,  but  bid  adieu 

To  ereiy  dream  of  sweet  delight. 
In  place  where  pleasure  never  grew. 

In  duneeon  deep  of  foul  despite, 
I  must,  ah  me  1  wretch  as  I  may. 
Go  sing  the  song  of  welaway  I 

ISotmei  hy  OoMtcibh.] 

[Ffom  his  *  Diana:'  1504.] 

To  live  in  hell,  and  heaven  to  behold. 
To  welcome  life,  and  die  a  livinff  death. 
To  sweat  with  heat,  and  yet  be  ireezing  cold. 
To  grasp  at  stars,  and  lie  the  earth  beneath. 
To  tread  a  maze  that  never  shall  have  end, 
To  bum  in  sighs,  and  starv^  in  daily  tears. 
To  climb  a  hul,  and  never  to  descend. 
Giants  to  kill,  and  quake  at  childish  fears. 
To  pine  for  food,  and  watch  th'  Hesperian  tree, 
To  thirst  fur  drink,  and  nectar  still  to  draw. 
To  live  aocurs'd,  whom  men  hold  blest  to  be. 
And  weep  those  wrongs,  which  never  creature  saw ; 
If  this  be  love,  if  love  in  these  be  founded. 
My  heart  is  love,  for  these  in  it  are  grounded. 


CHRI8TOFHBB  HABIX>W.-.J08HUA  8TLYE8TElt— 
RICHA.R]>  BABNFIELD. 

Christopher  Marlow,  so  highly  eminent  bm  b 
dramatic  writer,  would  probably  have  been  oyer- 
looked  in  the  department  of  miscellaneons  poetiy,  bat 
for  his  beautiful  piece,  rendered  famlHar  by  its  bdlng 
transferred  into  Walton's  *  Angler' — The  I^cugUmate 
Shepherd  to  hie  Love.  Joshua  Stlvesteb,  who  died  in 
1618,  at  the  age  of  55,  and  who  was  the  author  of  a 
large  volume  of  poems  of  yery  unequal  merit,  claims 
notice  as  the  now  generally  received  author  of  an  im- 
pressive piece,  long  ascribed  to  Raleigh — 7^  SouTs 
Errand.  Another  fugitive  poem  of  great  beauty,  but 
in  a  different  style,  and  which  has  often  been  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare,  is  now  given  to  Richard  Barn- 
field,  author  of  several  poetical  Tolumea  pubUahed 
between  1594  and  1598.  These  three  remarkable 
poems  are  here  subjoined : — 

The  Pcueionate  Shepherd  to  hU  Love* 

Comb  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love^ 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  vallies,  groves,  and  hills  and  fields^ 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks. 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kiitle. 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle : 

A  sown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight,  each  May-morning  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

[The  NyMph*8  Beply  to  the  Patsionate  Shqakerd^ 

By  Jtaleigh.} 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  prettv  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  wita  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields  ; 
A  honey  tongue — a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  love. 
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Bat  oonld  jontli  Ust»  and  loye  itiU  breed* 
Had  jm  no  date,  nor  agio  no  need. 
Then  theae  delighta  mj  mind  might  move 
To  tira  witli  tliee  and  be  tby  love. 

l%e  SouTt  ErrmJL 

Oe»  aool,  the  body's  gneet, 

Upon  a  thanklen  errand ! 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best. 
The  troth  shall  be  thj  warrant; 
Go,  sinoe  I  needs  most  die, 
And  giye  the  world  the  lie. 

OOf  tell  the  court  it  glows. 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 
Oo,  tell  the  church  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good : 
If  chueh  and  court  reply. 
Then  giro  them  both  the  liOt 

Tdl  potentates,  th^  Uto 

Arang  by  others  actions^ 
Not  lor'd  mdesB  they  ^ve. 
Not  strong  but  by  their  factious 
If  potentates  replr, 
GiTO  potentates  the  lie. 

Tall  men  of  hich  condition 
That  rule  a&irs  of  state, 
llieir  poipose  is  ambition, 
Iheir  wactice  only  hate. 
And  if  they  once  r^ly. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tall  them  that  brave  it  most, 

Thef  beg  for  more  by  spending, 
Who  m  their  greatest  cost. 
Seek  nothing  but  commen^ng. 
And  if  they  make  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  tne  lie. 

Tdl  seal  it  lacks  devotion. 

Tell  love  it  u  but  lust. 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion, 
TeU  flesh  it  is  but  dust; 
And  wish  them  not  reply. 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 

TeU  age  it  daily  wasteth, 

Tell  honour  how  it  alten, 
Tell  beauty  how  she  blastetii. 
Tell  favour  how  she  fUters. 
And  as  they  shall  reply. 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  wit  how  much  it  wranglea 
In  tickle  points  of  nioeness ; 
TeU  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness. 
And  when  they  do  reply. 
Straight  give  them  both  tht  lia^ 

TeU  physic  of  her  boldness, 
TeU  skill  it  is  pretension, 
TeU  charity  of  coldness, 
TeU  law  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
So  give  them  stiU  the  lie. 

TsU  fortune  of  her  blindness, 

TeU  nature  of  decay, 
TbU  friendship  of  unkindness, 
TaU  justice  of  delay. 
AimI  if  they  wiU  reply. 
Then  give  them  aU  the  lie. 

TIA  aits  they  have  no  soundness, 

Bst  yaiT  by  esteeming, 
Tril  schools  they  want  profoundness. 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 
If  arts  and  schools  reply, 
Cttva  arte  and  schools  the  lie. 


Tell  faith  it's  fled  the  city. 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth. 
Tell,  manhood  shakes  off  pitv. 
Tell,  virtue  least  prefeneth. 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  He. 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blaUdpgs 
Although  to  give  the  Ue 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing  ; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will. 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kilL 

[Addmt  to  the  NiffhtmgtJe.i 

▲i  it  fell  upon  a  day, 

jk  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 

Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made; 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  siQft 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spnng ; 

Everything  did  banish  moan. 

Save  the  nightingale  alone. 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn ; 

And  there  sung  the  dolefuU'st  ditty* 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

Fie,  fle,  fie,  now  would  she  cry ; 

Teru,  tern,  by  and  by ; 

That,  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  r&frain ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown. 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  I  (thought  I)  thou  moum'st  in  viin ; 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thas^ 

Ruthless  bears  thej  wiU  not  cheer  thsat 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead ; 

AU  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead ; 

AU  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing  t 

Wliilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd. 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguU'd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  qwnd  I 

But,  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  wiU  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  produral. 

Bountiful  they  wiU  nim  caU ; 

And  with  such-like  flattering^ 

'  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.' 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 

Quickly  him  they  wiU  entice ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then  &reweU  his  great  renown : 

They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 

He  wUl  help  thee  in  thy  need  ^ 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  wUl  weep. 

If  thou  wake  he  cannot  sleep ; 

Thus,  of  every  grief  in  heart 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  pari 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  friend  from  flattering  fba. 


MDMUKD  8PKK8BB. 

These  writers  bring  ns  to  Edhuhb  Smran, 
whose  genius  is  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  of  the 
ramagtic  reign  of  Elizabeth.      *It  it  easy,'  taya 
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Pope, '  to  maik  out  the  geoenl  conne  of  our  poetrjt ; 
Chuiixr,  Spenaer,  Milton,  ud  I>i7deii,  are  tbe  great 
UDdmark*  for  it'  We  cu  now  ftdd  Covper  Mid 
Wonltwwtli ;  bnt,  in  Pope'*  genention,  the  lilt  lie 
tiM  given  wms  •ccorate  and  complete.  Speneer  wu, 
like  Chuicet,  ft  nUlTe  of  London,  and  like  him,  iljo, 
be  hai  recorded  the  circanutance  in  bit  poetr7 : — 
It  Undlj  nniH, 


it  the  Tear  IS53.  The  rank  of  hia  paraita, 
the  degree  of  bii  afflnitf  with  the  ancient  house  oT 
Spetuer,  ia  not  known.  Gibbon  laji  troly.  that  the 
naMe  fbmily  of  Speiuer  ihould  conaider  tlie  Faag 
QuttH  as  the  moflt  precious  jewel  in  their  coronet* 
Tlie  poet  was  entered  a  "Izcf  (one  of  the  bnmbleit 
cUsi  of  stndenta)  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
In  May  1569,  and  continued  to  attend  college  for 
•eTcn  years,  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  June 
ISJ6.  While  Spenser  was  at  Pembroke,  Gabriel 
Harrej,  the  future  astrologer,  was  at  Chrlit's  Col- 
lege, and  an  intimacy  wai  formed  between  them, 

which  lasted  during  the  poet's  life.    Harxey 

learned  and  pedantic,  full  of  uaumption  and 
(fit,  and  in  his  '  Venetian  velTet  and  pantoBei  of 
pride,'  formed  a  peculiarly  happy  subject  for  the 
aatire  of  Nasii,  who  assailed  him  with  every  species 
of  coarse  and  contemptuous  ridicule  Harvey,  bow- 
ever,  was  of  lerrice  to  Spenser.  The  latter,  on  re. 
tiring  from  the  University,  lived  with  some  friends 
bi  the  north  ol  England ;  probably  those  Spensers 
of  Huratwood,  to  whose  family  ho  ii  said  to  have 
belonged.  Harvey  induced  the  poet  to  repair  to 
London,  and  there  he  introduced  him  to  Sir  FhUip 
Sidaej, '  one  of  tlie  very  diamonds  of  her  mqesty^ 
court'  In  1979.  the  poet  published  bli  Sh^ihrnTi 
Ckdenilar,  dedicated  to  Sidney,  who  Kflerwanis  pa- 
troi^sed  him,  and  recommended  him  to  his  nncle, 
the  powerful  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar  is  a  pastoral  poem,  in  twelve  et^oguea, 
cme  for  each  month,  but  without  Itrict  ^itping 
aa  to  natural  description  or  rustic  character,  and 
•  1 1 WH  UUlr  nmoniKsd,  that  Uh  tsmllv  to  wfalofa  lb*  poMI 


II  BoiDle;,  fn  iMUHUn,  wbsn  It  llouilihad  U 


(the  (%aiiCGris(nt  of  Spenser,  as  Dryden  di  _ 
them),  yet  containing  traces  of  a  superior  anginal 
genius.  Tbe  ftUe  of  Uie  Oak  and  Briar  ia  toalx 
bdd ;  and  in  Tene*  like  tbe  tbUowing,  we  see  tbe 
germs  of  that  tnneAd  harmoay  tod  peotive  iwflw'tisii 
'    whi(^  Spenser  excelled; — 

m  naked  bods,  whoie  aliady  leave*  are  lost, 
Wheniu  the  birdi  were  woat  to  build  their  boww, 

clothed  with  moaa  and  hoaiy  frost, 
Initead  of  bionanu  wherewith  your  budi  did  flowvr  : 
1  see  jour  tean  that  from  youi  boughs  do  rain. 
Whose  drops  in  dreaiy  icicles  temsm. 

J'  lustful  life  is  diy  and  Hm, 
y  buds  with  wKiliug  all  aie  wast«d ; 
lit  blossom  which  my  btamdi  of  youth  did  bear. 
With  bieatbed  ■ight  is  blown  aw»y  snd  blaited. 
And  from  mine  eyes  the  driEsiing  tSftra  dflsceikd^ 
*  I  on  your  boughs  tbe  icicles  depend. 

These  lines  form  part  of  the  first  eclogue,  In  whidi 
the  shepherd  boy  (Colin  Clout)  Uoients  the  istoe  o^ 
his  love  for  a  'country  lass,'  named  Kosalind-^m 
happy  female  name,  which  Thomas  Lodge,  and,  fbt- 
lowing  him,  Shakspeare,  tabseqnently  connected 
with  love  and  poetry.  Spetuer  is  liere  supposed  to 
have  depicted  a  real  passion  of  his  own  for  a  lady  in 
Qte  north,  who  at  hut  preferred  a  rival,  though,  mm 
Gabriel  Uarvey  says, '  Uie  gentle  Uistreas  Rosalind* 
once  reported  the  rejected  suitor  '  to  have  all  tha 
intiUligences  at  command,  and  another  time  chiu- 
tened  him  Sigaior  Pegaso.'  Spenser  maket  hit 
shepherds  discourse  of  polemics  as  well  as  love^  and 
they  draw  characters  of  good  and  bad  patlon,  aod 
institute  comparisons  between  Popery  and  Frotet- 
tantUm.  Some  allusions  to  Archliiiihop  Grindal 
('  Algrind'  in  the  poem}  and  Bishop  Aybnei  ate  { 
aud  to  have  given  offence  to  Idrd  Burleigh ;  but  the 
patronage  of  Leicester  and  Essex  must  have  made 
Bnrieigh  look  with  dirtaate  on  tlie  new  poet  For 
ten  years  we  hear  little  of  Spenser.  He  is  fmmd 
corresponding  with  Harvey  on  a  literary  innovaHoo 
contempbited  by  that  learned  person,  and  even  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  This  was  no  less  than  baniihiog 
rhymes  and  introducing  the  Latin  prosody  into 
English  verse.  Spenser  seems  to  have  assented  to 
it,  'fondly  overcome  with  Sidniy'i  charm;'  he  sni- 
pended  the  Faery  Queen,  which  he  had  then  begnn, 
and  tried  English  heiameters.  forgetting,  to  use  the 
witty  words  of  Nash,  that '  the  hexameter,  though 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house,  was  not  likely  to 
thrive  in  this  clime  of  ours,  the  soil  being  too  craggy 
for  him  to  set  his  plough  in.'  Fortuoately,  he  did 
not  persevere  in  the  conceit ;  he  could  not  have 
gained  over  his  contemporaries  to  it  (for  there  were 
then  too  many  poet^  and  too  much  real  poetry  in 
the  land),  and  if  he  had  made  the  attempt,  Shak- 
speare would  soon  have  Uown  the  whole  away.  •  Aa 
a  dependent  on  Leicester,  and  a  suitor  for  court 
favour,  Spenser  is  supposed  to  have  experienced 
many  reverses.  The  fdlowing  lines  in  MoUitr  Buk- 
banTw  Tale,  though  not  printed  till  ISSl,  seem  to 
belong  to  this  period  of  his  life : — 

Full  little  knowest  thon  that  hsat  not  tried, 

What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide  ; 

To  lose  good  days  that  mi^t  be  better  spat ; 

To  watte  long  nights  in  pensive  discontoit; 

To  speed  to.day,  to  be  put  back  to-monow  ; 

Ts  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  snirowi 

To  hare  thy  prince's  graoe,  yet  want  htr  peeir; 

To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  yean ; 

To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  aud  with  cana; 

To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despain  J 

To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  ran, 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  wut,  to  be  undooa  I     •. 
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_■  Mmetinef  emplojed  in 

__, .  .1  tMk  U>en  often  derolved 

>  poeti  uid  drAnatiitt.    At  length  an  impOTtuit 
-    ■ ■ Lord  Grey  of  Wilton ■ 


Klidand  u  loid-depnt?,  tuid  Spenser  accompanied 
Urn  in  tlie  capacit;  oT  aecretary.  They  remained 
Ikcn  two  jent,  when  tbe  deputy  was  recalled,  and 
fte  poet  «iio  retnmed  to  En^aod.  In  Jnoe  1S86, 
1[M  mi  r  oboined  from  the  crown  a  grant  of  30S8 
ma  in  the  conat^  of  Cork,  oqC  of  the  forfeited  landi 
tf  the  £«rl  of  DesEiiood,  of  which  Sir  Waller  Baleigh 
had  praviooalj,  for  fail  military  •erricCT  in  Ireland, 
obuined  12,000  acrei.  The  poet  was  obliged  to 
Tcaide  on  faia  tatata.  aa  this  waa  one  of  the  conditionl 
■tf  the  grant,  and  be  accordingly  repaired  to  Ireland, 
and  toA  np  hii  abode  in  KUcidman  Caitle,  near 
Dodtiaite,  wliich  b«d  been  one  of  the  ancient  ttrong- 
hoUi  or  appanage*  of  the  Eaiia  of  Detmond.  The 
pott*!  caatle  ttood  in  the  midit  (rf  a  large  plain,  br 
Hie  aide  at  a  lake ;  tbe  rirer  Holla  ran  thnmgfa  hia 
pVB^a,  and  a  ohaln  at  tnonntaina  at  a  diatance 


a^iTored  of  hts  IHend'i  poem ;  and  be 

Spenaer,  when  be  bad  completed  the  three  1 _  _. 

to  accompany  hUn  to  Engtand,  and  arrange  fbr  Oi^ 
pnblkation.  Tbe  Faenr  Qoeen  appeared  m  January 
1989-90,  dedicated  to  her  nwjet^,  in  that  itrun  oC 
adulation  which  wai  then  Uie  fathion  of  tbe  age. 
To  the  Tcdume  wsa  amiended  a  letter  to  TUeigh, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  work,  which  tbe  author 
aaid  was  'a  oontinned  allegory,  or  dark  conc«dt.' 
Itatea  bii  object  to  be  to  faahion  a  gentleman, 
noble  penon,  in  Tirtuoua  and  gentle  diadpline, 
and  that  he  bad  choKn  Prince  Arthur  for  his  hero. 
He  ccoceiree  that  prince  to  have  beheld  the  Faerj 
Qneen  In  a  dream,  and  been  to  enamoured  of  the 
vialon,  that,  on  awaking,  he  resolred  to  setfbrth  and 
seek  her  iu  Faery  T^nd.  The  poet  further  '  de- 
vises' tnat  tbe  Faery  Queen  sball  Veep  her  annnal 
feast  twelve  days,  twelve  several  adyentorei  hap- 
pening in  that  time,  and  each  of  them  being  nnder- 
taken  by  a  knight.  The  adventures  were  also  to 
express  the  same  number  of  moral  TJrtues.  The 
flrat  is  that  of  the  Bedcrosa  Knight,  expressing 
Holiness ;  the  second  Sir  Guyon,  or  Temperance ; 
and  tbe  third,  Britomartis,  '  a  lady  knight,'  repre- 
senting Chastity.  There  was  thus  a  blending  of 
chiTtlry  and  religion  In  the  design  of  Ihe  Faeir 
Queen.  Spenser  had  imbibed  (probably  from  Sid- 
ney) a  portion  of  tbe  Platonic  doctrine,  which  orer- 
flowa  in  Milton's  Coma,  and  be  looked  on  cbiTaliy 
aa  a  aage  and  serioas  thing.*  Besides  his  person!- 
fleatioi)  of  the  abstract  virtues,  tbe  poet  made  his 
allegorical  peraonages  and  thdr  adventures  repre- 
sent historical  cbaracten  and  events.  Tbe  queen, 
Ghniana,  and  Hie  huntress  Belphiebe,  are  both  lym- 
bolical  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  adventures  of  the 
Bedcrosa  Knight  sb&dow  forth  the  history  of  the 
Chnich  of  England ;  the  distressed  kuigbt  is  Heni7 
17, ;  and  Envy  Is  intended  to  glance  at  tbe  un- 
fortunate Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Tbe  stania  of 
Spenser  is  the  Italian  atlaca  rina.  now  ftmiliar  in 
^glish  poetry;  but  be  added  an  Alexandrine,  or 
long  line,  which  gives  a  full  and  sweeping  close  to 
Qie  Terse.  The  poet^s  diction  is  rich  and  abundant. 
He  introduced,  however,  a  number  of  obsolete  ex- 
pressions, 'new  grans  of  old  and  withered  words.' 
£)r  which  be  was  censured  by  bis  contemporane* 
and  their  successors,  and  in  which  be  was  certainly 
not  copied  by  Shakipeare.     His  '  Gothic  subject 


nemed  to  bolwark  in  the  romantic  retreat.  Here 
he  wrote  moat  of  the  Faery  Queen,  and  received  tbe 
vinta  ot  Raleigh,  whom  be  I^nc^lly  styled  *the 
Ghepberd  of  Oie  Ocean  i'  and  here  be  brought  home 
hi*  wife,  the  '  Elizabeth'  of  bis  sonneta,  welom)- 
ing  her  with  that  noble  strain  of  pure  and  fcrrent 
pasainn.  which  be  has  styled  the  EpiikalaiKniM,  and 
which  tanat  the  most  magnificent  *  spousal  vene' 
In  tbe  langoage.  Kilcolman  Castle  ia  nowan^; 
its  bnwen  alDKKt  lerel  with  the  ground ;  but  Uie  spot 
most  ever  be  dear  to  the  lover*  t^genlqa.  Raleigh'* 
visit  wa*  made  in  1589,  and,  according  to  the  flgu- 
ratiTe  langva^  of  Spenser,  the  two  illustrious  friends, 
while  rcs^g  tbe  manuscript  of  the  Fsery  Queen, 


We  may  conceive  the  transports  of  delight  with 
whidi  Saleigb  perused  or  listened  to  those  strain* 
of  chivalry  and  gorgeou*  deicription,  which  revealed 
to  him  a  land  sSl  trrighter  Ibui  any  be  hod  seen  in 
hia  distant  wanderings,  or  could  have  been  present 
vnotohisiananticima^nathnl  Tbe  gnest  warmly 


•  For  m  that's  (ood  ■•  tnatlfn]  and  blr.' 
Tha  Oredna  phOiiaiiiihr  was  cnrlnnd^  DBltsd  wltb  Pnritinlsi 
tai boUi BpsuBT ud milgn.  OuipoMlooklhshbliofliiitni 
poHB  tmni  tb*Bt/le  o<  Ih*  OiMhie  nnuDiie.  bill  tba  d«p  H 
of  bsulj  whlcli  pindH  It  t>  of  dHSkal  ctVB,  slsnted  u 
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and  story'  hmd  probably,  as  Mr  CampbeU  ooojec- 
tores,  *  made  bim  lean  towards  words  of  the  olden 
time,'  and  his  antiquated  expression,  as  the  same 
critic  finelr  remarks,  *  is  beautiful  in  its  antiquity, 
and,  like  the  moss  and  iv^  on  some  mi^estic  build* 
ing,  coTen  Uie  fabric  of  his  language  with  romantic 
and  venerable  associations.'  liie  Faery  Queen  waa 
enUiusiastically  reoeired.  It  could  scarcely,  indeed, 
be  otherwise,  considering  how  well  it  was  adapted 
to  the  court  and  times  H  the  Virgin  Queen,  where 
gallantry  and  chivalry  were  so  strangely  mingled 
with  the  religious  gravitjr  and  earnestness  induced 
by  the  Reformation,  and  considering  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  ezodlence  of  the  poem.  The  few  first 
stanzas,  descriptive  of  Una,  were  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  place  Spenser  above  the  whole  hundred 
poets  that  then  onered  Incense  to  Elizabeth.  * 

The  queen  settled  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum  on 
Spenser,  and  he  returned  to  Ireland.    His  smaller 

Sems  were  next  published — Tlte  Tears  qf  the  Muaee, 
other  Hubbard,  &c.,  in  1591;  Ikmhnaida,  1592;  and 
Amoretti  and  the  JSmthalanuum  (relating  his  court- 
ship and  marriage)  m  1595.    His  EkgifofAMtrcphdj 
on  the  death  oi  the  lamented  Sidney,  appeared 
about  this  time.    In  1596,  Spenser  waa  again  in 
London  to  publish  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books 
of  the  Faery  Queen.    These  contain  the  legend  of 
Cambel  and  Triamond,  or  Friendship ;  Art^l,  or 
Justice ;  and  Sir  Caledore,  or  Courtesy.   The  double 
allegory  is  continued  in  t^ese  cantos  aa  in  the  pre- 
vious ones :  Artegal  is  the  poet's  friend  and  patron. 
Lord  Grey;  and  various  historical  events  are  re- 
lated in  the  knight's  adventures.    Half  of  the  ori- 
ginal design  waa  tiius  finished ;  six  of  the  twelve 
adventures  and  moral  virtues  were  produced ;  but 
unfortunately  the  world  saw  only  some  fragments 
more  of  the  work.  It  has  been  said  that  the  remain- 
ing half  was  lost,  through  the  *  disorder  and  abuse' 
of  a  servant  sent  forwa^  with  it  to  England.    This 
is  highly  improbable.   Spenser,  who  came  to  London 
himself  witi^  each  of  the  former  portions,  would  not 
have  ventured  the  largest  part  with  a  careless  ser- 
vant   But  he  had  not  time  to  complete  his  poetical 
and  moral  gallery.    There  was  an  interval  of  six 
years  between  his  two  publications,  and  he  lived 
only  three  years  after  the  second.    During  that 
period,  too,  Ireland  was  convulsed  with  rebellion. 
The  English  settlers,  or  'undertakers,'  of  the  crown 
lands,  were  unpopular  with  the  conquered  natives 
of  Ireland.    They  were  often  harsh  and  oppressive ; 
and  even  Spenser  is  accused,  on  the  authority  fi 
existing  legal  documents,  of  having  sought  ui^usUy 
to  add  to  his  possessions.    He  was  also  in  ofiloe  over 
the  Irish  (derk  of  the  council  of  Munster^ ;  he  had 
been  recommended  by  the  queen  (1598)  for  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Cork ;  and  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  arbitrary  power,  as  is  proved  l^  a  poli- 
tical treatise  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  written  by  him 
in  1596  for  the  goveitiment  of  Elizabeth,  but  not 
printed  till  the  reign  of  Charles  L    The  poet  was, 
therefore,  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  fluy  of  the 
irritated  and  barbarous  natives,  with  whom  *  revenge 
was  virtue.'    The  storm  soon  burst  forth.    In  Oq- 
tober  1598,  an  insurrection  was  organised  in  Mun- 
ster,  fdlowing  line's  rebellion,  which  had  raged 
for  some  years  in  the  province  of  Ulster.    The  in- 
surgents attacked  KiJooiman,  and  having  robbed 
and  plundered,  set  fire  to  the  castle.  Spenser  and  his 
wife  escaped ;  but  either  in  the  confiision  incidental 
to  such  a  calamity,  or  firom  inability  to  render  as- 
sistance, an  infant  child  of  the  poet  (*  new-bom,' 
according  to  Ben  Jonson)  was  left  behind,  and 
perished  hi  the  fiames.    The  poet,  impoverished  and 
broken-hearted,  reached  London,  and  died  in  about 
three  montfaa»  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  on  the 


16th  January  1599.  He  was  buried  near  the  toml> 
of  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  defraying  the  expense  of  the  funend,  and  his 
hearse  attended  (as  Camden  i^ates)  by  his  brother- 
poets,  who  threw  *  mournful  elegies'  into  his  grave. 
A  monument  was  erected  over  his  remains  tbir^ 
years  afterwards  by  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset  Hi» 
widow,  the  fair  xSizabeth,  whoae  bridal  bower  nit 
Kiloolman  he  had  decked  with  such  *  gay  gariands' 
of  iong,  probably  remained  in  Irdan^  where  two* 
sons  of  tbie  unfortunate  poet  long  resided. 

Spenser  is  the  roost  luxuriant  and  mdodlons  of 
all  our  descriptive  poets.  His  creation  of  soenev 
and  objects  is  infinite,  and  in  fne  and  wooamom 
versification  he  has  not  yet  been  surpassed.  Hi« 
*■  Icffy  rhyme'  has  a  swell  and  cadence,  and  a  con- 
tinuous sweetness,  tliat  we  can  find  nowhere  else. 
In  richness  of  fancy  and  faivention  he  can  scaroeljr 
be  ranked  below  Shakspeare,  and  be  is  fully  as  ori- 
ginaL  His  obligations  to  the  Italian  poets  (Arioato 
supi^ying  a  wild  Gothic  and  chivalrous  model  fior 
the  Faery  Queen,  and  Tasso  furnishing  the  textare 
of  some  of  its  most  delicious  erobeUishments)  atill 
leave  him  the  merit  of  his  great  moral  design — ^the 
conception  of  his  allegorical  characters — his  exabe- 
ranoe  of  language  and  illustration — and  that  original 
structure  of  verse,  powerful  and  harmonious,  which 
he  waa  the  first  to  adopt,  and  which  must  ever  bear 
his  name.  His  faults  arose  out  of  the  fulness  of  hia 
ridies.  His  inexhaustible  powers  of  circumstantial 
description  betrayed  him  into  a  tedious  minuteness, 
which  sometimes,  in  the  delineafion  of  his  personified 
passions,  becomes  repulsive,  and  in  the  painting  of 
natural  objects  led  him  to  group  together  trees  and 
plants,  and  assemble  sounds  and  instruments,  which 
were  never  seen  or  heard  in  unison  out  of  Faeiy 
Land.  The  ingenuity  and  subtlety  of  his  intellect 
tempted  him  to  sow  dark  meanings  and  obscure 
allusions  across  the  bright  and  obvious  path  of  his 
allegory.  This  peculiarity  of  his  genius  was  eariy 
displayed  in  his  Shepherd^s  Calendar ;  and  if  Bur- 
leigh's displeasure  could  have  cured  the  poet  of  the 
habit,  the  statesnuin  might  be  half  forgiven  his  iUi- 
berality.  His  command  of  musical  language  led 
him  to  protract  his  narrative  to  too  great  a  lengUi, 
till  the  attention  becomes  exhausted,  even  with  its 
very  melody,  and  indifference  succeeds  to  languor. 
Had  Spenser  lived  to  finish  his  poem,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  not  have  dindnished  the  numba 
of  Ids  readers.  His  own  fancy  had  evidently  begun 
to  give  way,  for  the  last  three  books  have  not  the 
same  rich  unity  of  design,  or  plenitude  (^imsgina- 
tion,  which  fills  the  earUer  cantos  with  so  many  in* 
teresting,  lofty,  and  ethereal  conceptions,  and  steeps 
them  in  sneh  a  flood  of  ideal  and  poetical  beau^. 
The  two  first  books  (of  Holme$$  and  Temperance) 
are,  like  the  two  first  of  Paradise  Lost,  works  of  con- 
summate taste  and  genius,  and  superior  to  all  the 
others.  We  agree  with  Mr  Hazlitt,  that  the  alle- 
gory of  Spenser  is  in  reality  no  bar  to  the  eiuoy.uent 
of  Uie  poem.  The  reader  may  safely  disregard  the 
symbolical  applications.  We  may  allow  tibe  poet, 
like  his  own  Archimago,  to  divide  his  characters 
into  *  double  parts,'  while  one  only  is  visible  at  a 
time.    While  we  see  Una,  with  her  heavenly  looks, 

Hist  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place, 

or  Belphflsbe  fiying  through  the  woods,  or  Britomart 
seated  amidst  the  young  warriors,  we  need  not  stop 
to  recollect  that  the  first  is  designed  to  represent  the 
true  church,  the  second  Queen  Sizabeth,  or  the  third 
an  abstract  personification  of  ChastitT.  Tliey  are  ex- 
quisite representations  of  female  loveliness  and  truth, 
unmatched  save  in  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  The 
aUegoiy  of  Spenser  leaves  his  wild  enchantmentib 
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fa»  pictorat^ie  fitiiatioii%  hk  shady  gTOTei  and  lafty- 

(Kci  jneroeable  hy  power  of  an  j  star), 

kM  Mftaqve  of  Cupid,  and  Bower  of  Bliss,  and  all  the 
witiilw*riea  of  his  gardens  and  wikkonesaes,  without 
the  sllshtesi  ambiifnitj  or  indistinctness.    There  is 
BO  base  over  his  finest  pictures.    We  seem  to  wallc 
m  tbe  green  aUeys  of  his  broad  forests,  to  hear  the 
iteeaiD  tinkle  and  the  Ibontain  fiUl,  to  enter  his 
eavca  of  Mammon  and  Despair,  to  gaze  on  his 
lai%lit8  and  ladies,  or  to  join  in  his  fierce  combats 
crowded  allegarical  processions.    There  is  no 
;  no  intercepted  lights,  in  those  fine  images 
penooifications.    Thej  may  be  sometimes  fan- 
bat  tfaeyare  always  brilliant  and  distinct 
Spenser  ftils  to  interest,  it  is  when  onr  coarser 
becomes  palled  with  his  sweetness,  and  when  we 
UA  that  hifl  scenes  want  the  support  of  common  pro- 
bability and  human  passions.    We  surrender  our- 
sdvea  up  Ibr  a  time  to  the  power  of  the  enctuuiter, 
and  witnesa  with  wonder  and  delight  his  marvellous 
acMereiuents ;  but  we  wish  to  return  again  to  the 
wotUy  and  to  mingle  with  our  fellow-mortals  in  its 
buy  and  passionate  pursuits,  it  is  here  that  Shaks- 
aeare  eciipaes  Spenser ;  here  that  he  builds  upon  his 
■lanllfid  groondwork  oif  fkncy — the  high  and  durable 
simeture  of  conscious  dramatic  truth  and  living 
teafity.    Spenaer*s  mind  was  as  purely  poetical,  and 
embraced  a  vast  range  of  imaginary  creation.    The 
jnteiest  of  real  life  alone  is  wanting.    Spenser's  is  an 
ideal  world,  remote  and  abstract,  yet  affording,  in  Its 
multiplied  scenes,  scope  for  those  nobler  feelings  and 
beroic  virtues  which  we  love  to  see  even  in  transient 
noDDCxioQ  with  human  natore.    The  romantic  cha- 
neter  of  his  poetry  is  its  most  essential  and  per- 
manent feature.    We  may  tire  of  his  allegory  and 
'dark  oanceit,*  but  the  general  impression  remains; 
we  never  think  of  the  Faery  Queen  without  recalling 
its  woodrooB  scenes  of  enchantment  and  beauty,  and 
fteiing  oonelves  lulled,  as  it  were,  by  the  recol- 
lected music  of  the  poef  s  verse,  and  the  endless  flow 
and  prafbaian  of  his  fiucy. 

[CTna  mid  the  Medcrm  Kt^gH."} 


A  ceatle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain, 
Toad  in  mightj  arms  and  silver  shield. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain. 
The  tamtl  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field ; 
Tct  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steed  did  cMde  his  foaming  bit, 
As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield  : 
FaII)oUy  knight  he  fleem'd,  and  fair  did  sit, 
A»  aae  ur  kn^tly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 


ti 


I 

I 


And  on  bis  breant  a  bloodv  cross  he  bore, 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 

Amd  dead  (as  living)  ever  nim  adored  : 

Upon  his  dbield  the  like  was  also  scored. 

For  sovereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had  : 

Right  fritfaiul  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word ; 

But  flf  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad : 

Tet  nothing  did  he  dread,  bat  ever  was  ydrad. 

Cpen  a  great  adventure  he  was  bound, 
That  grntest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  aueen  of  fairy  lond,) 
To  win  him  wonhip,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Wbldk  of  all  earthly  things  he  most  did  crave  ; 
Aad  ever  as  he  rode  bin  heart  did  yearn 
To  prove  his  pnisfiance  in  battle  brare 
trpOB  his  foe^  and  his  new  force  to  learn  ; 
Vpcti  his  ibe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stem. 


A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fair  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  than  snow ; 
Yet  she  mach  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimpled  was  full  low, 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 
As  one  that  inly  moum*d  :  so  was  she  sad. 
And  heavy  sat  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had. 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  led. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lamb, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore, 
And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 
Of  ancient  kings  aad  queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  sceptres  stretrht  from  east  to  western  shorsi. 
And  all  tne  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 
Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uproar 
Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  ezpell'd : 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  firom  far  oom- 
peU'd. 

Behind  her  hi  away  a  dwarf  did  lag, 

That  lazy  seem*d  in  being  ever  last, 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  back.    Thus  as  they  past 

The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  overcast, 

And  angiy  Jove  an  hideous  storm  of  rain 

Did  pour  into  his  leman's  lap  so  fast. 

That  evenr  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain, ' 

And  this  ubir  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fmn. 

Enforced  to  seek  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied. 

That  promised  ud  the  tempest  to  withstand  ; 

Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride, 

Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide. 

Nor  pierceable  with  power  of  any  star : 

And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide. 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far : 

Fair  harbour,  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  entered  are. 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 

Joving  to  hear  the  birds'  sweet  harmony, 

'Wnich  therein  shrouded  finom  the  tempest  dread, 

Seem'd  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

Much  can  thej  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, 

The  sailing  Pme,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall. 

The  vine-prop  Elm,  the  Poplar  never  dry. 

The  builder  Oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all. 

The  Aspin  good  for  staves,  the  Cypress  funeral. 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage,  the  Fir  that  weepeth  still. 

The  Willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours. 

The  Yew  obedient  to  the  bender's  will. 

The  Birch  for  shafts,  the  Sallow  for  the  mill. 

The  Myrrh  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

The  warlike  Beech,  the  jSih  for  nothing  ill. 

The  fruitful  Olive,  and  the  Plantain  round. 

The  carver  Holme,  the  Maple  seldom  inward  sound : 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way. 
Until  the  blustering  storm  is  overblown. 
When,  weening  to  return,  whence  they  did  stray. 
They  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown. 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown. 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  ween. 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  own : 
So  manv  paths,  so  muiy  turnings  seen, 
That  which  of  them  to  take^  in  £vers  doubt  they  beeiL 


[Advmtmrt  of  Una  with  the  Xton.] 

Yet  she,  most  faithful  lady,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  woeful,  solitaiy  maid. 
Far  from  all  people's  prease,  as  in  exile. 
In  wilderness  and  wasteful  deserts  strayed. 
To  seek  her  knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayed 
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Through  that  late  rUion  irhich  th'  enchanter  wrought, 
Had  her  abandoned  ;  she  of  nought  afraid 
Through  woods  and  wasteneas  wide  him  dailj  sought ; 
Yet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

One  day,  nigh  weaiy  of  the  irksome  way. 
From  her  unhastj  beast  she  did  aliffht ; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay. 
In  iea«t  ihiulow,  far  from  all  men's  ri^ht ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight. 
And  laid  her  stole  aside :  her  angePs  face, 
Ai  the  great  eye  of  Hearen,  shined  bright. 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ; 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heaTcmly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood  : 
Soon  as  the  royal  viigin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  have  at  once  derourM  her  tender  corse : 
But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 
His  bloody  nupe  assuaged  with  remorse. 
And  with   the  Bight  amazed  foigat  hit  furious 
force. 

Instead  thweof  he  kiss'd  her  weary  feet, 
And  lick'd  her  lilv  hands  with  fiiwuing  tongue ; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
O  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong. 
And  simple  truth  subdue  ayenging  wrong  I 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  ^an  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  drizslmg  tears  did  shed  for  pure  afiection. 

*The  lion,  lord  of  ererv  beast  in  field,' 

Quoth  she,  *his  princely  puissance  doth  abate. 

And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yiel^ 

Forgetfiu  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 

Him  prick'd,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate : 

But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord. 

How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 

Her  that  him  loTed,  and  ever  most  adored. 

As  the  Ood  of  my  lifet  i^y  hath  he  me  abhorred  1* 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint, 
Which  softly  echoed  fiom  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sonowful  constraint. 
The  kingly  beaat  upon  her  easing  stood : 
With  pity  ealm'd  down  fell  his  angiy  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain. 
Arose  the  Tiigin  bom  of  heaVnly  brooo. 
And  to  her  snowy  nalfrey  sot  again. 
To  seek  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attain. 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  fiuthful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 

Still  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward ; 

And  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent. 

With  humble  serrioe  to  her  will  prepared  ; 

From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  command^ment. 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conoeired  her  intent. 


IThe  Bower  qf  BUM.'] 

Th&n  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  alBat  to  his  sober  eye. 

In  iriliich  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound. 

And  none  does  others  hiappiness  envy ; 

The  painted  flowen,  the  trees  upshooting  high. 

The  dales  for  shade,  the  hills  for  breathing  spacer 

The  trembling  groves,  the  crystal  running  oy  ; 

And  that  which  all  fair  works  doth  most  aggrace. 

The  art,  which  aU  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no  place. 


One  would  have  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  with  the  fine) 
That  nature  had  for  wantonness  ensued 
Art,  and  that  art  at  nature  did  repine  ; 
So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine. 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify ; 
So  differing  both  in  wills,  agreed  in  fine : 
So  all  agTMd  through  sweet  diversity, 
This  ga^en  to  adorn  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  be. 

So  pure  and  shiny,  that  the  silver  flood 

Through  every  channel  running  one  might  see  ; 

Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 

Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boys^ 

Of  which  some  seem'd  with  lively  jollity 

To  flv  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys, 

While  others  did  embaye  themselves  in  liquid  joya. 

And  over  all,  of  purest  gold,  was  spread 

A  trail  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue  : 

For,  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured, 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  advis'd  it  view, 

Would  surelv  deem  it  to  bo  ivy  true : 

Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep. 

That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew. 

Their  fleecy  flowers  they  fearfully  did  steep. 

Which  drops  of  crystal  seem'd  for  wantonness  tomapw 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  see. 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell, 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity. 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  seem'd  to  be ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height. 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see^ 

All  pav'd  l^neath  with  jasper  shining  bright, 

lliat  seem'd  the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail  upri|^ 

And  all  the  margin  round  about  was  set 
With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 
The  sunny  beams,  which  on  the  billows  beat» 

And  those  which  therein  bathed  might  ofifend. 

•  «  • 

Efltsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound. 

Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear. 

Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground,  • 

Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 

Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear. 

To  read  what  manner  music  that  might  be : 

For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear. 

Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony  ; 

Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree* 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet ; 
Th'  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  respondence  meet; 
The  silver  sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  water's  fall : 
The  water's  fall  with  diflTerence  discreet. 
Now  sofb,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call : 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

The  while,  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay ; 
*  Ah  see,  whoso  fair  thing  thou  dost  fain  to  see^ 
In  sprinnng  flower  the  image  of  thy  day ; 
Ah  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashful  modesty, 
That  fairer  seems,  the  less  ye  see  her  may  ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo,  see  soon  after,  how  she  fades  and  falls  away  I 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day. 

Of  mortal  life,  the  leaf,  uie  bud,  the  flower, 

Nor  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 

That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bower 

Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramour ; 
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Gather  therefore  the  roee,  while  jet  U  prime, 
For  Mioa  comes  aeo,  that  will  her  pride  deflower : 
Gather  the  roae  ot  love,  while  yet  u  time, 
While  loring  thoa  majst  lored  be  with  equal  crime.' 

\Th€  Sqmrt  and  the  Dove.} 

Wdl  Mid  the  wise  man,  now  proy'd  true  by  thisy 
Whidh  to  this  gentle  flquire  did  hai>pen  late ; 
That  the  displeMure  of  the  mighty  is 
ThsB.  death  itaelf  more  dread  and  desperate : 
For  noo^t  the  same  may  calm,  nor  mitigate, 
Tin  time  the  tempest  do  thereof  allay 
With  soflfcnnce  soft,  which  rigour  can  abate, 
Asd  hare  the  8t«m  remembrance  wip'd  away 
Of  Htter  thoughts,  which  deep  therein  infixed  lay. 

Like  9»  it  fell  to  this  unhappy  boy, 

Wkoee  tender  heart  the  fair  Belphoebe  had 

Witk  one  stem  look  so  daunted,  that  no  joy 

In  all  his  life,  which  aiUrwards  he  lad. 

He  crver  tasted ;  but  with  penance  sad, 

Aed  pensiTe  sorrow,  pin'd  and  wore  away, 

Ner  CTcr  laugh'd,  nor  once  show'd  oountenanoe  glad ; 

Bat  always  wept  and  wailed  night  and  day. 

As  blasted  blossom,  through  heat,  doth  languish  and 


THE  on  a  day  (as  in  his  wonted  wise 
His  dole  be  made)  there  chanc*d  a  turtle-dove 
To  eome,  where  he  his  dolours  did  devise, 
Hat  likewise  late  had  lost  her  dearmt  lore ; 
Whi^  loss  her  made  like  passion  also  prove. 
Who  seeing  his  sad  plight,  her  tender  heart 
With  dear  compassion  deeply  did  emmove. 
That  abe  gan  moan  his  underserved  smart, 
And  with  her  doleful  accent,  bear  with  him  a  part. 

She,  Btting  by  him,  as  on  ground  he  lay, 
H«  nuxunful  notes  full  piteously  did  uam^ 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay. 
So  sensibly  compiled,  that  in  the  same 
Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  own  riffht  name. 
With  that,  he  forth  would  pour  so  plenteous  teaiSy 
And  beat  his  breast  unworthy  of  such  blame, 
And  knock  his  head,  and  rend  his  rugged  hairs, 
That  could  hare  pierc'd  the  hearts  of  tigten  and  of 


T¥«s  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use^ 

Withouten  dread  of  peril  to  repair 

Unto  his  wonne ;  and  with  her  mournful  muse 

Him  to  leoomfort  in  his  greatest  care. 

That  madi  did  ease  his  mourning  and  misfare : 

And  every  day,  for  mexdon  of  her  sonf. 

He  pari  m  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share ; 

Ihaty  at  the  last,  of  ail  his  woe  and  wrong, 

CoBpanion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 

Upon  a  day,  as  she  him  sate  beside, 

^  dbance  he  certain  miniments  forth  drew, 

whidi  yet  with  him  as  relics  did  abide 

Of  all  the  bounty  which  Belphoebe  threw 

On  him,  while  goodly  gnww  she  did  him  shew : 

Amongst  the  vnt,  a  jewel  rich  be  found, 

That  was  a  ruby  of  right  perfect  hue, 

Shep'd  like  a  hieart,  vet  bleeding  of  the  wound. 

And  with  a  little  golden  diain  about  it  bound. 

The  nme  he  took,  and  with  a  ribbon  new 

(In  whidi  his  lady's  colours  were)  did  bind 

About  the  turtle's  neck,  that  with  the  view 

IXd  greatly  solace  his  ensrieved  mind. 

All  unawares  the  bird,  when  she  did  find 

Hersdf  so  deck'd,  her  nimble  wings  display'd. 

And  flew  away,  as  lightly  as  the  wind  : 

Whidi  sodden  accident  him  much  dismay'd. 

And  looking  alter  long,  did  mark  which  way  she  stray'd. 


But,  when  as  long  he  looked  had  in  vain, 
Yet  saw  her  forward  still  to  make  her  flighty 
His  weaiy  eye  retum'd  to  him  again. 
Full  of  discomfort  and  disquiet  plight. 
That  both  his  jewel  he  had  lost  so  light. 
And  eke  his  dear  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing,  flew  forth  right 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  wasteful  air. 
Until  she  came  where  wonned  his  Belphoebe  &ir* 

There  found  she  her  (as  then  it  did  betide) 

Sitting  in  covert  shade  of  arbors  sweet. 

After  late  weary  toil,  which  she  had  tried 

In  savage  chace,  to  rest  as  seem'd  her  meet. 

There  she  alighting,  fell  before  her  feet, 

And  gan  to  her,  her  mournful  plaint  to  make^ 

As  was  her  wont :  this  king  to  let  her  weet 

The  great  tormenting  grie^  that  for  her  sake 

Her  gentle  squire  th»>ugh  her  displeasure  did  partake. 

She,  her  beholding  with  attentive  eye, 

At  length  did  mark  about  her  purple  breast 

That  precious  jewel,  which  she  formerly 

Had  known  right  well,  with  coloured  ribbon  drast ; 

Therewith  she  rose  in  haste,  and  her  addrest 

With  ready  hand  it  to  have  reft  away. 

But  the  swift  bird  obev'd  not  her  behest. 

But  swerv'd  aside,  and  there  again  did  stay ; 

She  follow'd  her,  and  thought  again  it  to  assay. 

And  ever  when  she  nigh  approach'd,  the  dove 
Would  flit  a  little  forward,  and  then  stay 
Till  she  drew  near,  and  then  again  remove ; 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  prey. 
And  stiU  from  her  escaping  soft  away : 
Till  that  at  length,  into  that  forest  wide 
She  drew  her  far,  and  led  with  slow  delay. 
In  the  end,  she  her  unto  that  place  did  guide. 
Whereas  that  woful  man  in  languor  did  abide. 

He  her  beholding,  at  her  feet  down  fell. 

And  kiss'd  the  ground  on  which  her  sole  did  tread, 

And  wMh'd  the  same  with  water,  which  did  well 

From  his  moist  eyes,  and  like  two  streams  proceed ; 

Yet  spake  no  word,  whereby  she  mifht  aiead 

What  mister  wight  he  was,  or  what  lie  meant ; 

But  as  one  daunted  with  her  presence  dread. 

Only  few  rueful  looks  unto  her  sent. 

As  messengers  of  his  true  meaning  and  intent. 

Yet  nathemore  his  meaning  she  ared. 

But  w<mdered  much  at.  his  so  uncouth  case ; 

And  by  his  person's  secret  seemlihed 

Well  ween'd,  that  he  had  been  some  mM>  of  plaos^ 

Before  misfortune  did  his  hue  deface: 

That  beinff  moved  with  ruth  she  thus  bespake. 

Ah  I  woful  man,  what  heaven's  hard  disgrace, 

Or  wrath  of  cruel  wight  on  thee  ywrake. 

Or  self-disliked  Ufe,  doth  thee  thus  wretched  makef 

If  heaven,  then  none  may  it  redress  or  blame. 

Since  to  his  power  we  all  are  subject  bom : 

If  wrathful  wight,  then  ibul  rebuke  and  shame 

Be  theirs,  that  have  so  cruel  thee  forlorn  ; 

But  if  through  inward  grief,  or  wilful  scorn 

Of  life  it  be,  then  better  do  aviso. 

For,  he  whose  days  in  wilful  woe  are  worn, 

The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise. 

That  will  not  use  his  gifts  for  thankless  niggaidise. 

When  so  he  heard  her  say,  eftsoons  he  brake 
His  sudden  silence,  which  he  long  had  pent^ 
And  sighing  inly  deep,  her  thus  bespake ; 
Then  have  they  all  themselves  against  me  bent : 
For  heaven  (first  author  of  my  languishment) 
Envying  my  too  great  felicity. 
Did  closely  with  a  cruel  <me  consenti 
To  cloud  my  days  in  doleful  misery. 
And  make  me  loath  this  life,  stiU  longing  for  to  diSi 
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Nor  anj  but  yooxwlf^  0  dewwt  dnad. 

Hath  don«  thu  wrong ;  to  wreak  on  worthleis  wifht 

Tour  high  dupleaflure,  through  misdeeming  brea: 

That  when  your  pleasure  is  to  deem  aright, 

Te  majr  remas,  and  me  restore  to  light. 

Which  Boriy  words,  her  mighty  heart  did  mate 

With  mild  regard,  to  see  his  rueful  plight, 

That  her  in-buming  wrath  she  gan  aluvte, 

And  him  raoeiTed  again  to  former  &Toor*s  stttke. 


IWeddmgqfihe  MechM^  and  ike  Thames.} 

[This  pleoe  la  a  mnarlEible  wpedmtn  of  the  alkgorioal  maa- 
er  of  tba  poet.  NatnrslobJectosreherepfirwnWiwItoansbun' 
diBoa,  and  with  a  fMilltj  which  alinoat  bewildera  tbe  laadv.] 


It  fortun'd  then  a  solemn  feast  was  there. 

To  all  the  sea^ods  and  their  fruitful  seed. 

In  honour  of  the  spousals  which  then  were 

Betwixt  the  Mt^dwajr  and  the  Thames  agreed. 

Long  had  the  Thames  (as  we  in  records  read) 

Before  that  day  her  wooed  to  his  bed. 

But  the  proud  nymph  would  for  no  wordlj  meed. 

Nor  no  entreaty,  to  his  love  be  led. 

Till  now  at  last  relenting,  she  to  him  was  wed. 

So  both  agreed  that  this,  their  bridal  feast. 
Should  for  the  gods  in  F^teus'  house  be  made. 
To  which  they  all  repaired,  both  moat  and  least, 
As  well  which  in  ike  mighty  ocean  trade 
As  that  in  riyers  swim,  or  brooks  do  wade ; 
All  which  not  if  an  hundred  tongues  to  telL 
And  hundred  mouths,  and  yoioe  of  brass,  I  had. 
And  endless  memory,  that  mote  ezoell. 
In  order  as  they  came  could  I  recount  them  welL 

Help,  therefore,  O  thou  sacred  imp  of  Joye  I 
The  nursling  of  dame  memoiy,  his  dear. 
To  whom  those  rolls,  laid  up  in  heayen  aboye, 
And  records  of  antiquity  appear, 
To  which  no  wit  of  man  may  oomen  near ; 
Help  me  to  tell  the  names  of  all  those  floods. 
And  all  those  nymphs,  which  then  assembled  were 
To  that  great  banquet  of  the  watery  gods. 
And  all   their  sundiy  kinds,   and   all  their  hid 
abodes. 

First  came  great  Neptune,  with  his  threeforkt  maoe^ 
That  rules  ue  seas,  and  makes  them  rise  or  fall ; 
His  dewy  locks  did  drop  with  brine  apace 
Under  his  diadem  imperial ; 
And  by  his  side  his  queen  with  coronal, 
Fair  Amphitrite,  moat  diyinely  &ir, 
Whoae  iyory  shoulders  weren  coyer'd  all. 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  own  silyer  hair, 
And  deck'd  with  pearls  iddch  the  Indian  aeaa  for  her 
prepare. 

Theae  marched  far  afore  the  other  crew. 
And  all  the  way  before  them,  aa  they  went, 
Triton  his  trumpet  shrill  before  them  blew. 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  jollyment. 
That  made  the  rocka  to  roar  aa  they  were  rent ; 
And  after  them  the  royal  iaaue  came. 
Which  of  them  sprang  by  lineal  deaoent ; 
First  the  aea-goda,  which  to  themaelyea  do  claim 
The  power  to  rule  the  billows,  and  the  wayea  to 


And  after  him  the  famona  riyen  came 
Which  do  the  earth  enrich  and  beautify ; 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  now  dotii  faano  ; 
Long  Rhodanus,  whose  course  spring  fttoD.  the  sky  | 
Fair  later,  flowing  from  the  mountains  hi^h ; 
Diyine  Scamander,  purpled  yet  with  blood 
Of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  whidi  therein  did  die ; 
Pactolus,  glistering  with  his  golden  flood. 
And  Tigris  fierce,  whoae  atreama  of  none  may  be  witii- 
stood. 

Great  Gangea,  and  immortal  Euphratee ; 
Deep  InduB,  and  Meander  intricate ; 
Slow  Peneus,  and  tempestuous  Phasides ; 
Swift  Rhine  and  Alpheus  still  immaculate  ; 
Oorazee,  feared  for  great  Cyrus'  fate  ; 
T^bris,  renowned  for  the  Bioman's  fame ; 
luch  Oranochy,  though  but  knowen  late  ; 
And  that  huge  riyer  which  doth  bear  his  name 
Of  warlike  /Onasons,  which  do  possess  the  same. 

Then  was  there  heard  a  most  celeatial  aound 
Of  dunty  music,  which  did  next  ensue 
Before  the  spouse,  that  was  Arion  crown'd. 
Who  playinf  on  his  haip,  unto  him  drew 
The  ears  and  hearts  of  all  that  godly  crew : 
That  eyen  yet  the  dolphin  which  him  bore 
Through  the  Egean  seas  from  pirate's  yieWy 
Stood  still  by  mm,  astonish'd  at  his  lore. 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  roar. 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plain ; 
Soon  after  whom  the  lovely  bridegroom  came^ 
The  noble  Thames,  with  ell  his  goodly  train ; 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  bMt  became. 
His  ancient  parents,  namely  th'  ancient  Thame  ; 
But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  than  he. 
The  Ouse,  whom  men  do  Isis  rightly  name ; 
Full  weak,  and  crooked  creature  seemed  she. 
And  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  acaroe  her  w»j 
oould 


Next  came  the  aged  ocean  and  his  dame. 
Old  Tethya,  th'  ddeat  two  of  aU  the  reet. 
For  all  the  rest  of  thoee  two  parenta  came, 
Which  afterward  both  aea  and  land  poasest. 
Of  all  which  Nereua,  th'  eldeat  and  the  beat. 
Did  flrat  proceed,  than  which  none  more  upright, 
Ne  more  aincere  in  word  and  deed  profest. 
Moat  yold  of  ffuile,  moat  free  from  toul  despite. 
Doing  himael^  and  teaching  others  to  do  nght. 


Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sustain'd 
Of  two  small  grooms,  which  by  their  names  were  hi^t 
The  Chum  and  Charwell,  two  small  streams  which 
Themselyes  her  footing  to  direct  aright,  [paln'd 

Which  failed  oft  throuj^  faint  and  feeble  plight ; 
But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay, 
Tet  seem'd  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight. 
With  head  all  hoair  and  his  beard  all  gray. 
Dewed  with  aiWer  <uops  that  trickled  down  alwaj : 

And  eke  somewhat  seemed  to  stoop  afore 

With  bowed  back,  by  reason  of  the  load 

And  ancient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 

Of  that  hax  city,  idierein  make  abode 

So  many  learned  impa,  that  shoot  abroad. 

And  with  their  branches  spread  all  Britany, 

No  leaa  than  do  her  elder  sister's  brood : 

Joy  to  you  both,  ye  double  nurseiy 

Of  arts,  but  Oxford  1  thine  doth  Thame  moat  glorify* 

But  he  th^  aon  full  freah  and  jolly  waa. 

All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hue, 

On  which  the  wayea,  glitterii]«  like  ciyatal  glaM^ 

So  cunningly  inwoyen  were,  wat  few 

Could  weenen  whether  they  were  false  or  traa  ; 

And  on  his  head  like  to  a  coronet 

He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common  yiew, 

In  which  were  many  towers  and  castles  set. 

That  it  encompass'd  round  as  with  a  golden  fret. 

Like  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  th^  say, 
In  her  great  iron  chariot  wonts  to  ride. 
When  to  love's  palace  she  doth  take  her  way, 
Old  C^ybele,  array'd  with  pompous  pride, 
Weanng  a  diadem  embattled  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  turribant ; 
With  such  an  one  was  Thamis  beautified. 
That  was  to  weet  the  famous  Troynoyant, 
In  which  her  kingdom's  throne  is  chiefly  resiant. 
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iboat  him  nuDj  a  prat^  p«g« 

Ij.  iMd;  to  otay ; 

en  vhich  owe  Tunli^ 

v  tkoT  lord,  ud  tribute  paj  ; 

Eeiinet,  and  the  Thsti*  gtmj  ; 

Cole,  and  tb«  soft-aliding  Breaoe  ; 

Lee,  that  oft  doth  Itue  his  way, 

I  Duent  in  whose  waten  clean, 

I  fijhcs  play,  aod  dock  hi>  pleaiant  itream. 
lU  nei^bour  floodi  which  nigh  him  dwell, 

II  the^nzliih  Kiil  throughout ; 
him  thii  day  attended  well, 
eet  eerrice  waited  him  alMnit, 
luned  low  to  him  to  lout ; 
ttately  Serem  grudg'd  at  all, 

UambeT,  though  he  looked  itoat, 
D  hoDor'd  M  their  principal, 
r  iwelling  watera  low  be/ora  him  &U. 
le  (Peedy  Tamar,  which  dtTidei 
and  the  Deronith  confines, 
h  whoae  bonien  ■wiftlj  down  it  glidea, 
r  Plim,  to  Plymoatb  thcDce  declinn  ; 
igh  chok'd  with  nnda  of  tinny  mine*  J 
aiched  in  more  itately  path, 
adainao\s  with  which  he  shinea 
vide,  ai  als'  of  wondroui  Bath, 
'  fair,  whidi  ai  hii  waToi  he  boilded  hath, 
sme  T^e,  along  whoee  itooy  bank 
I  monuch  built  a  bnien  waU, 
the  feebled  Btitona  atrongly  flank 
I^cti,  that  (wanned  orer  all, 
herwtf  OoalseTer  they  do  call ; 
the  limit  betwiit  Loerie'  land 
;  and  Eden,  thouih  but  imall, 
un'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 
I  Fnglinh  both,  that  tyned  on  hii  ittand, 
ame  the  itony  ehallcnr  Lone, 
LoncHter  hii  name  doth  land, 
ig  Dee,  which  Britoni  long  ygont^ 
ine,  that  doth  by  CheMet  len^  ; 
r,  which  oat  of  hiaMieam  doth  >end 
arU  to  deck  hie  damee  wiUial ; 
,  that  hij  pike*  doth  meet  comnieDd, 
a  ancicDt  l^coln  men  do  call : 
gethei  marohed  toward  Pieteoa'  halL 
Jie  bride,  the  lorely  Medua  eaiat, 
■tan  of  nnlmowen  gear, 
j   ABB  aacnHh  bdiiou,  yet  her  well  became, 
TWt  nem'd  like  nlrer  aprinkled  heie  and  there. 
With  glittering  ipangi  that  did  like  itan  appear, 
I   jhaA  wmr'd  npon  like  water  chameiot, 
I   Te  hide  the  metal,  iriiidi  yet  ererywhere 

Boray'd  itaeli;  to  lot  men  pt^nly  wot, 
I  U  wH  BO  mortal  woric,  that  eeem'd  and  yet  WM  not. 
'   B<r  goodly  locki  adown  her  back  did  flow 
Cato  her  w«et,  with  Bewen  be*aMleT«l, 
The  which  anbroeial  odoan  forth  did  throw 
To  all  abrat,  and  all  her  ahauldan  ipread, 
AjaMwaiwiug;  and  likewin  on  her  head 


Hd  fericUe  down  her  hair,  like  to  the  hoar 
rii.ielw1  little  dmpe,  which  do  the  rniKu  adoie. 
Ob  her  two  pnt'T  handmaidi  did  attend, 
Oae  call'd  the  Tbeine,  the  other  call'd  the  Cnne, 
Which  eo  her  wailed,  thiogi  amiii  to  mend. 
And  both  behind  upheld  her  tpnsding  train, 
Usder  the  which  her  feet  ^ipared  plain, 
Her  nlTCr  feet,  fair  wadi'd  againW  thii  day : 


paced  page*  tWMn, 

like,  and  like  an»T 

The  Doui  and  f^  the  Frith,  bothwhidi  pi 


Beth  clad  in  oeloon  like,  and  like  an»T 


In  the  above  extncU  ftnm  the  Faery  Qaeeo,  we 
have,  for  the  >ake  of  perspicuity,  modeniued  the 
epellinj;.  wilhont  changing  a  word  of  the  origlnsl. 
The  following  two  highly  poetical  deecrlptloDi  are 
giren  in  the  poet'a  own  Mthognphy : — 

11^  ffoiut  of  Sla^-I 


Amid  the  bowela  of  the  earth  full  iteepe. 

And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  nerer  peep<^ 

Hit  dwelling  ia,  there  Tethyg  hie  wet  bed 

Dolh  erer  waih,  and  Cynthia  etill  doth  steepe. 

In  lilrer  deaw,  hii  OTer  drouping  bed, 

Whilea  aad  Night  otv  him  her  mantle  black  doth 

Whoee  doable  gatea  he  findeth  locked  tut, 
The  one  fayte  fram'd  of  bumiaht  yrory. 
The  other  all  with  eilrer  oTercaat ; 
And  wakeful  dog^  before  them  farre  doe  ly<^ 
Watching  to  b&nieh  Care  their  cnimy. 
Who  oft  it  wont  to  trouble  gentle  aleepe. 
By  them  the  aprite  doth  paaae  in  qoietly, 
And  onto  Hoipheus  comea,  whom  drowned  deepe 
In  drowaia  fit  he  findea  ;  of  nothing  he  takei  keepe. 
9  lolle  him  in  hie  elumber  eoft, 
etreame  Irom  high  rock  tumbling 
iiling  rune  upon  the  lofl, 
Mixt  with  a  murmuring  winds,  much  like  the  lowne 
or  nwaiming  beea,  did  cast  him  in  a  iwowne. 
No  other  noyee,  nor  peoplea  lioubloui  ciyea, 
Ai  ettU  an  wont  t'  annuy  tlte  walled  towne, 
Mi^t  there  be  heard  ;  but  careless  Quiet  lyaa 
Wrapt  in  etemal  lUence  laire  from  euimyea. 

IDacriptim  <!f  SilpAaUJ 
In  her  hin  eyes  two  liring  lamp*  did  flame; 
Kindled  aboie  at  th'  hearenly  Maker's  li^t. 
And  darted  ^rie  beatmes  out  of  the  same. 
So  pasnng  penant,  and  lo  wondroue  bright. 
That  qnite  bereaT'd  the  raah  beholden  sight: 
In  them  the  blinded  god  hie  luetfiill  fyre 
To  kindle  oft  usayd,  but  had  no  might ; 
For,  with  dredd  msjeetie  and  awfull  yre. 
She  broke  hii  wanton  duta,  and  quenched  baae  decyi«^ 
Her  yrorie  forhead,  full  of  bountie  braro, 
Like  a  broad  table  did  ittelfe  dispred. 
For  Love  his  loflie  triumphee  to  engrave. 
And  write  the  battailea  of  his  great  godhed  : 
Alt  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  red  ; 
For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And,  whan  she  apakc^ 
Sweets  wordes,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed  ; 
And  'twlxt  the  perles  and  rubius  softly  biake 
A  silTBT  sound,  ihat  heavenly  mosicke  seemd  to  make. 
Upon  her  eyelids  many  Oiaese  sate, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  eten  browes. 
Working  belgardes  and  amorous  letrate  ; 
And  ererie  one  her  with  a  grace  endowea. 
And  everie  one  with  meekeneaee  to  her  bown  : 
So  riorioaa  mirrhonr  of  eelcatiall  grace. 

How  shall  frayle  pen  dcacrive  her  heavenly  face. 
For  feare,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  iiigoM  I 
So  faire,  and  thousand  thouiand  timaa  more  &in, 
She  aeemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  n^t ; 
And  waa  yclad,  for  beat  of  scorching  aire, 
AU  in  a  ulken  Camus  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight. 
Which  all  above  beaprinckled  was  thron^oni 
With  golden  ayguleta. 


And  in  her  hand  a  sharpe  bore-speare  she  held. 

And  at  her  backe  a  bow,  and  qiuTer  gaj 

Stuft  with  steel-headed  dartes,  wherewith  she  queld 

The  salvage  beastes  In  her  Tictorious  plaj, 

Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke  which  forelaj 

Athwart  her  snowy  brest,  and  did  divide 

Her  daintie  paps ; .which,  like  voun^  fruit  in  Maj, 

Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and  being  tide 

Through  her  thin  weed  their  plac^  onlj  signifide. 

Her  yellow  lockes,  crisped  like  golden  wyze, 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed, 

And,  when  the  winde  emongst  them  did  tnspyre, 

Thej  waved  like  a  penon  wyde  dc^pred, 

And  low  behinde  her  backe  were  scattered : 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  hoedlesse  hap, 

As  through  the  flouring  forrest  rash  she  fled. 

In  her  rude  heares  sweet  flowres  themselves  did  lap. 

And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossomes  did  enwrap. 

iFabU  of  the  Oak  and  the  Briar.'] 

There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green, 
A  ffoodly  Oak  sometime  had  it  been, 
With  arms  full  strong  and  largely  display'd. 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  disaray'd  : 
The  body  big  and  mifhtily  pight, 
Throughlv  rooted,  and  of  wonorous  height ; 
Whilom  nad  been  the  king  of  the  fleld. 
And  mochel  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield. 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine, 
But  now  the  gray  moss  marred  his  rine. 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  stormii. 
His  top  wan  bald,  and  wasted  with  worms, 
His  honour  decay'd,  his  branches  sere. 

Hard  by  his  side  grew  a  bragging  Driere, 
Which  proudly  thrust  into  th'  element, 
And  seemed  to  threat  the  Armament : 
It  was  embellisht  with  blossoms  fair. 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repair 
The  shepherd's  daughters  to  gather  flowret. 
To  paint  their  garlands  with  nis  colowres, 
And  in  his  smul  bushes  used  to  shroud, 
The  sweet  nightingale  singing  so  loud. 
Which  made  this  foolish  Driere  wex  so  bold. 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold. 
And  sneb  the  good  Oak,  for  he  was  old. 

Why  stands  there  (quoth  he)  thou  brutish  block  t 
Nor  for  fruit  nor  for  shadow  serves  thy  stock ; 
Seest  how  fresh  my  flowres  been  spread. 
Died  in  lily  white  and  crimson  red. 
With  leaves  engrained  in  lusty  green. 
Colours  meet  to  doath  a  maiden  queen  1 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumben  the  ground. 
And  dirks  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round  : 
The  mouldy  moss,  which  thee  accloyeth. 
My  cinnamon  smell  too  much  annoyeth  : 
Wherefore  soon  I  rede  thee  hence  remove, 
Lest  thou  the  price  of  my  displeasure  prove. 
So  spake  this  bold  Briere  with  great  disdain. 
Little  him  answer'd  the  Oak  again. 
But  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adaw*d. 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  over-craw*d. 

It  chanced  after  upon  a  day. 
Hie  husband-man's  self  to  come  that  way. 
Of  custom  to  surview  his  ground. 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compass  round  : 
Him  when  the  spiteful  Briere  had  espyed. 
Causeless  complained,  and  loudly  cnred 
Unto  his  lord,  stirring  up  stem  strife : 

O  my  li^e  Lord  1  the  god  of  mv  life, 
Pleaae  you  ponder  your  suppliant's  plaint, 
Caused  of  wrong  and  cruel  constraint, 
Which  I  your  poor  vassal  daily  endure ; 
And  but  your  goodness  the  same  recure, 
And  like  for  desperate  dole  to  die. 
Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemy. 


Greatly  a^act  with  this  piteous  plea, 
Him  rested  the  good  man  on  the  lea. 
And  bade  the  Briere  in  his  plaint  proceed. 
M'^ith  painted  words  then  gan  this  pnmd  weed 
(As  most  usen  ambitious  folk) 
His  colour'd  crime  with  craft  to  doke. 

Ah,  my  Sovereign  1  lord  of  creatures  all. 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tall. 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  own  hand. 
To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thy  land. 
With  flow  ring  blossoms  to  furnish  the  primly 
And  scarlet  berries  in  sommer-time  t 
How  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  Oak, 
Wliose  body  is  sere,  whose  branches  broke^ 
Whose  naked  .arms  stretch  unto  the  fire. 
Unto  such  tyranny  doth  aspire, 
Hindring  with  his  shade  my  lovely  li^ht. 
And  robbing  me  of  the  sweet  sun's  si^t  f 
So  beat  his  old  boughs  my  tender  side. 
That  oft  the  blood  springeth  from  wounds  wide, 
Untimely  my  flowers  forced  to  fall. 
That  been  the  honour  of  your  coronal ; 
And  oft  he  lets  his  canker-worms  light 
Upon  my  branches,  to  work  me  more  spi^t ; 
And  of  his  hoary  locks  down  doth  cast. 
Wherewith  my  fresh  flowrets  been  defast : 
For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage, 
Craving  your  godlyhead  to  aiisua^ 
The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  might ; 
Nought  ask  I  but  only  to  hold  my  right, 
Submitting  me  to  your  good  suflTerance, 
And  praying  to  be  guarded  from  grievance. 

To  this  this  Oak  cast  him  to  reply 
Well  as  he  couth ;  but  his  enemy 
Had  kindled  such  coals  of  displeasure. 
That  the  good  man  nould  stay  his  leisure. 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heat, 
Encreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat ; 
His  hanunil  hatchet  he  hent  in  hand, 
(Alas !  that  it  so  ready  should  stand !) 
And  to  the  field  alone  he  speedeth, 
(Aye  little  help  to  harm  there  needeth) 
Anger  nould  let  him  speak  to  the  tree, 
Enaunter  his  rage  might  cooled  be. 
But  to  the  root  bent  his  sturdy  stroke. 
And  made  many  wounds  in  the  waste  Oak. 
The  axe's  ed^  did  oft  turn  again, 
As  half  unwuling  to  cut  the  grain. 
Seemed  the  senseless  iron  did  fear. 
Or  to  wronff  holy  eld  did  forbear ; 
For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree, 
Sacred  with  many  a  mystery. 
And  often  crost  with  the  priests'  crew. 
And  often  hallowed  with  holy-water  dew  ; 
But  like  fancies  weren  foolery, 
And  broughten  this  Oak  to  this  misery ; 
For  nought  might  they  quitten  him  from  decay. 
For  fiercely  the  good  man  at  him  did  lay. 
The  block  oft  groaned  under  his  blow. 
And  sighed  to  see  his  near  overthrow. 
In  fine,  the  steel  had  pierced  his  pith. 
Then  down  to  the  ground  he  fell  forthwith. 
His  wondrous  weight  made  the  ground  to  quake, 
Th'  earth  shrunk  under  him,  and  seem'd  to  shalLO  { 
There  lieth  the  Oak  pitied  of  none. 

Now  stands  the  Briere  like  a  lord  alone, 
Puff*d  up  with  pride  and  vain  pleasanoe; 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuance : 
For  eftsoons  winter  'gan  to  approach. 
The  blustering  Boreas  did  encroach. 
And  beat  upon  the  solitary  Briere, 
For  now  no  succour  was  seen  him  near. 
Now  'can  he  repent  his  pride  too  late^ 
For  naked  left  and  disconsolate. 
The  biting  frost  nipt  his  stalk  dead. 
The  watry  wet  weighed  down  his  head, 
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K  Aad  licmp'd  mow  bardiMd  him  so  sore, 
I  Thai  wnw  apright  he  can  stand  no  more ; 
I  And  being  down  is  trod  in  the  dirt 
I  Of  rattle,  and  bfoozed,  and  sorely  hurt. 
I  Sach  was  th*  end  of  this  ambitious  Brioe^ 
For  ■oominf  eld.' 


I  iFrom  the  Bpitkahmian,'} 

,  Fake  now,  my  lore,  awake ;  for  it  is  time ; 

The  roar  mom  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed, 
I  All  readj  to  her  silver  coach  to  climb ; 
I  And  Phoebus  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 
I  Hark  !  now  the  cheerful  birds  do  chant  their  lays, 
^  And  CBZol  of  Love's  praise. 

TIm  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft ; 

The  thrash  replies ;  the  maris  descant  plays ; 

The  ocuel  ahriUs ;  the  ruddock  warbles  son ; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 

To  this  oay's  merriment. 

Ak !  my  dear  love,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 

When  meeier  were  that  you  should  now  awake, 

P  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make, 

Aad  hearken  to  the  birds'  love-leamed  song. 

The  dewy  leaves  among ! 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasanoe  to  you  sinff, 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer  and  their  echo  ring. 

Uy  lore  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dream, 

And  her  lair  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 

With  darksome  cloud,  now  show  their  goodly  beams 

Ifoie  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rear. 

Come  now,  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight^ 

Help  quickly  her  to  dight : 

Bat  fint  oome,  ye  fair  Hours,  which  were  b^ot, 

la  Jove's  aweet  paradise,  of  Day  and  Night ; 

'  Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot, 

'  And  all«  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fair, 
De  make  and  still  repair  ; 
And  ye  three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 
The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauties'  pride, 

*/  Help  to  adorn  my  beautifuUest  bride  : 
Aad,  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 

1  SooBe  giaoes  to  be  seen  ; 
And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 
The  whiCea  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  your  edio  ring. 

Nov  is  my  love  all  ready  forth  to  oome  : 

Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  await ; 

And  ye,  freah  boys,  that  tend  upon  her  groom, 
'  Prepare  younelvos,  for  he  is  coming  straight. 

Set  all  jvnx  things  in  seemly  good  array, 
I  Fit  for  so  joyful  day : 
:  The  joyfuU'st  day  that  ever  son  did  see. 
I  Fur  ^Mm  !  show  forth  thy  favourable  ray, 
I  And  let  thy  Ufeful  heat  not  fervent  be, 

Fsr  fear  of  homing  her  sunshiny  face, 

Her  beaaty  to  disgrace. 

0  direst  Phoebus  !  father  of  the  Mu&e  1 

If  ever  1  did  honour  thee  aright. 

Or  sing  the  thing  that  might  thy  mind  delight, 

Do  not  thy  servant's  simple  boon  refuse. 

But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day  be  mine  ; 

Let  aU  the  rest  be  thine. 

Then  I  thv  sovereign  praises  loud  will  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

L»  I  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace. 

Like  Phoebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  east, 

Aririnc  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race, 

Clad  tSl  in  white,  that  seems  a  viigin  best. 

So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  been. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire, 

Sprinkled  with  pearl,  and  pearling  flowers  atween, 

A  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire  ; 

Aad  being  crowned  with  a  garland  green. 

Seem  like  aome  maiden  queen. 


Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gazen  as  on  her  do  stare, 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud. 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathless  do  ye  still  loud  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  edio  ri^f. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants'  daughters,  did  ye  see 

So  fair  a  creature  in  your  town  before  1 

So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  die, 

Adorned  with  beauty's  grace,  and  virtue's  store  ; 

Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires  shining  bright, 

Her  forehead  ivory  white. 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded, 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite, 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  virgins  in  amaze. 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze, 

W  hiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing, 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo  ling  t 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see. 

The  inward  beauty  of  her  lively  sp'rit, 

Oamished  with  heavenly  gifts  of  high  degree, 

Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  si^t. 

And  stand  astonished  like  to  those  which  read 

Medusa's  mazeful  head. 

There  dwells  sweet  Love,  and  constant  Chastity^ 

Unspotted  Faith,  and  comely  Womanhood, 

Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty ; 

There  Virtue  reigns  as  queen  in  royal  throne^ 

And  giveth  laws  alone, 

The  which  the  base  affections  do  obey. 

And  yield  their  services  unto  her  will ; 

Ne  thought  of  things  uncomely  ever  may 

Thereto  approach  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ilL 

Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasures^ 

And  unrevealed  pleasures. 

Then  would  ye  wonder  and  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  would  answer,  and  your  echorinj^ 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love^ 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in. 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove. 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  garlands  trim. 

For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  due^ 

That  Cometh  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  leveienoc^ 

She  oometh  in,  before  the  Almighty's  view : 

Of  her,  ye  virgins,  learn  obedience, 

W'hen  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  plaoei^ 

To  humble  your  proud  faces : 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make ; 

And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats. 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring* 

Behold,  while  she  before  the  altar  stands. 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 

And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  stain^ 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain  ; 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 

Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly, 

Oa  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  lair* 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  groan^ 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 

That  suffers  not  a  look  to  glance  awry. 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thov^t  unsouAd. 
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Vilky  blush  70a,  lore,  to  give  to  me  jour  hand^ 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  1 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  alleluja  sing, 

That  all  the  woo<u  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

« 

BOBBET  BODTHWEUL 

A  distinguished  place  among  the  secondaxy  poeti- 
cal lights  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  due  to  Robert 
Southwell,  who  is  also  remarkable  as  a  Tictim  of 
the  religious  contentions  of  the  period.  He  was  born 
in  1560,  at  St  Faiths,  Norfolk,  of  Koman  Catholic 
parents,  who  sent  him,  when  yery  young,  to  be 
educated  at  the  English  college  at  Douay,  in  Flan- 
ders, and  Arom  thence  to  Koine,  where,  at  sixteen 
Sars  of  age,  he  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits. 
1584,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  as  a  mis- 
sionary, notwithstanding  a  law  which  threatened  all 
members  of  his  profession  found  in  England  with 
d«ith.  For  eight  years  he  appears  to  hare  mini- 
stered secretly  but  zealously  to  the  scattered  adhe- 
rents of  his  creed,  without,  as  far  as  is  known,  doing 
anything  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  when,  in 
1592,  he  was  apprehended  in  a  gentleman's  house  at 
Uxenden  in  Middlesex,  and  committed  to  a  dungeon 
in  the  Tower,  so  noisome  and  filthy,  that,  when  he 
was  brought  out  for  examination,  his  clothes  were 
corered  with  vermin.  Upon  this  his  father,  a  man 
of  good  family,  presented  a  petition  to  Queen  Eliza- 
betn,  begging,  that  if  his  son  had  committed  any- 
thing for  which,  by  the  laws,  he  had  deserved 
death,  he  might  suffer  death ;  if  not,  as  he  was  a 
gentleman,  he  hoped  her  migesty  would  be  pleased 
to  order  him  to  be  treated  as  a  gentleman.  South- 
well was,  after  this,  somewhat  better  lodged,  but 
an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  with  ten  injQic- 
tions  of  the  rack,  wore  out  his  patience,  and  he 
intreated  to  be  brought  to  trial.  Cecil  is  said  to 
have  made  the  brutal  remark,  that  *  if  he  was  in 
so  much  haste  to  be  hanged,  he  should  quickly 
have  his  desire.'  Being  at  tliis  trial  found  guilty, 
upon  his  own  confession,  of  being  a  Itomish  priest, 
he  was  condemned  to  deatli,  and  executed  at 
lybum  accordingly,  with  all  the  horrible  circum- 
stances dictated  by  the  old  treason  laws  of  Eng- 
land. Throughout  all  these  scenes,  he  behavei 
with  a  mild  fortitude  which  nothing  but  a  highly 
regulated  mind  and  satisfied  conscience  could  have 
prompted. 

The  life  of  Southwell,  though  short,  was  fUl  of 
grief.  The  prevailing  tone  of  his  poetry  is  therefore 
that  of  a  religious  resignation  to  severe  evils.  His 
two  longest  poems,  St  Peta't  Complaint,  and  Mary 
Maaialtne*8  Funeral  Teart,  were,  like  many  other 
works  of  which  the  world  has  been  proud,  written 
in  prison.  It  is  remarkable  tliat,  though  composed 
while  suffering  under  persecution,  no  trace  of  angry 
feeling  against  any  human  being  or  any  human  insti- 
tution, occurs  in  these  poems.  After  experiencing 
great  popularity  in  their  own  time,  insomuch  that 
eleven  editions  were  printed  between  1593  and  1600, 
the  poems  of  Southwell  fell,  like^most  of  the  other 
productions  of  tliat  age,  into  a  long-enduring  neglect 
Their  merits  having  been  again  acknowledged  in 
our  own  day,  a  complete  reprint  of  them  appeared 
in  1818,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr  W.  Joseph 
Walter. 

The  Image  of  Death. 

Before  my  face  the  picture  hangs, 
That  daily  should  put  me  in  mind 

Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 
That  shortly  I  am  like  to  find ; 

But  vet,  alas  !  full  little  I 

Bo  think  hereon,  that  I  must  die. 


I  often  look  upon  a  face 
Most  ugly,  grisly,  bare,  and  thin  ; 

I  often  view  the  hollow  place 
Where  eyes  and  nose  had  sometime  been  ; 

I  see  the  bones  across  that  lie, 

Tet  little  think  that  I  must  die. 

I  read  the  label  underneath, 
That  telleth  me  whereto  I  must ; 

I  see  the  sentence  too,  that  saith, 
'  Remember,  man,  thou  art  but  dusi.' 

But  vet,  alas  I  how  seldom  I 

Do  think,  indeed,  that  I  must  die  1 

Continually  at  mv  bed's  head 

A  hearse  doth  hang,  which  doth  ma  teU 
That  I  ere  morning  may  be  dead. 

Though  now  I  feel  mvself  full  well ; 
But  yet,  alas  I  for  all  this,  I 
Have  little  mind  that  I  must  die  I 

The  gown  which  I  am  used  to  wear. 
The  knife  wherewith  I  cot  my  meat ; 

And  eke  that  old  and  ancient  chair, 
Which  is  my  only  usual  seat ; 

All  these  do  tell  me  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

My  ancestors  are  tum'd  to  clay. 
And  many  of  my  mates  are  gone  ; 

My  youngers  daily  drop  away. 
And  can  I  think  to  'scape  alone  I 

No,  ifb  ;  I  know  that  I  must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 
«  «  « 

If  none  can  'scape  Death's  dreadful  dart ; 

If  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey  ; 
If  strong,  if  wise,  if  all  do  smart. 

Then  I  to  'scape  shall  have  no  way : 
Then  mnt  me  graee,  O  Ood  1  that  I 
My  life  may  mend,  since  I  most  die. 

Twhugohy  Twim. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again. 
Most  naked  plants  renew  ooth  fruit  and  flower; 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain. 
The  drieKt  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower: 

Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 

From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow ; 

She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb : 
Her  tides  ha^e  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 

Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web: 
No  ioy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end. 
No  hap  so  nard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leaf,  nor  ever  spring. 
Not  endless  night,  yet  not  eternal  day : 

The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing. 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 

Thus,  with  succeeding  turns,  God  tempereth  all, 

That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fi^l. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great,  takes  little  fish ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  croes'd ; 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish. 
Unmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall ; 
Who  l^ist,  hath  some ;  who  most,  hath  never  alL 


Zor^s  Servile  Let 

She  shroudeth  vice  in  virtue's  Teilf 

Pretending  good  in  ill ; 
She  ofTereth  joy,  but  bringeth  grief; 

A  kiss — where  she  doth  kilL 
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EN0U8H  UTEBATUBE. 


B4lfVlL  lUHIB. 


A  honej  ahower  nuns  firom  her  lips, 
Sweet  licbta  shine  in  her  face  ; 

She  hath  the  blush  of  Tiigin  mind. 
The  mind  of  Tiper's  race. 

She  makes  thee  nek,  yet  fear  to  find ; 

To  find,  but  nou^^t  enjo^  ; 
In  many  frowns,  some  passmg  smilsi 

She  jfi^ds  to  more  annoj. 

She  letteth  fall  some  luring  bttta^ 

For  fools  to  gather  up  ; 
Now  sweet,  now  sour,  for  ereiy  taste 

She  tempereih  her  cup. 

Her  watery  eyes  hare  burning  force, 
Her  floods  and  flames  conspire ; 

TsaiB  kindle  sparks— sobs  fuel  are, 
And  sighs  but  fan  the  fire. 

Mvr  nerer  was  the  month  of  lore, 

For  May  is  full  of  flowers ; 
But  lather  April,  wet  by  kind, 

For  lore  is  full  of  showers. 

Vith  soothing  words  enthralled  souls 
Sbe  chains  m  seirile  bands ; 

Her  eye,  in  silence,  hath  a  speech 
¥rhidk  eye  best  undervtands. 

Her  little  sweet  hath  many  sours ; 

Short  hap  immortal  harms ; 
Her  loring  looks  are  murdering  darts. 

Her  son^  bewitching  channs. 

Idke  winter  rose  and  summer  ice, 
Her  joys  are  still  untimely ; 

Before  her  hope,  behind  remorse, 
Fur  first — ^m  fine  unkindly. 

Ploogh  not  the  seas,  sow  not  the  sands, 

LeaTO  off  your  idle  pain ; 
Seek  other  mistress  for  your  mind»-^ 

liOTe's  serrice  is  in  rain. 


Seom  fud  Ae  LeoML 

Whov  woids  are  weals,  and  foes  enoount*riiw  strong, 
Where  mij^tier  do  assault  than  do  defend 

Tha  leebler  part  puts  up  enforced  wrong, 
A»d  silent  sees,  that  speech  could  not  amend : 

Tet  hitler  powers  must  think,  though  they  repine, 
son  is  set  the  little  stars  will  shine. 


While  pike  doth  range,  the  siUy  tench  doth  fly, 
Aad  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish ; 

Tct  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  20  by, 
Thcee  fleet  afloat,  while  those  do  fill  the  dish ; 

Then  is  a  time  eren  for  the  worms  to  creep, 

Aad  sack  the  dew  while  all  their  foes  do  sleep. 

The  merlin  cannot  erer  soar  on  high, 
Mor  greedy  ceyhound  still  pursue  the  chase  ; 

The  tsMCT  U»  will  find  a  time  to  fly. 
And  fearful  hare  to  run  a  quiet  race. 

He  that  high  growth  on  cedars  did  bestow^ 

OsTs  alao  £>wly  mushrooms  leaye  to  grow. 

Ib  Hamaa's  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept, 
Yet  God  did  torn  his  fate  upon  his  foe. 

The  Laser  pia'd,  while  Dives'  feast  was  kept, 
Tet  he  to  heaTen — ^to  heU  did  DItos  go. 

We  trnMBfiib  gnm,  and  priae  the  flowers  of  May ; 

Tct  grass  is  green,  when  flowers  do  fiule  away. 

\ 

ULMUXL  DAMIBL. 

Samvbl  Djuitbl  waa  the  son  of  a  music-master. 
Hb  was  bora  in  IMS,  near  Taantcm,  in  Somerset- 


L 


shire,  and  seems  to  hare  been  educated  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Pembroke  family.  In  1579,  he  was 
entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  chiefly  deroted  himself  to  the  study  of 
poetry  and,  history ;  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
quitted  the  uniyersity,  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
was  appointed  tutor  to  Anne  Clifford,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland.  After  the  death  of  Spenser, 
Daniel  became  what  Mr  Campbell  calls  '  Yoluntarj 
laureate*  to  the  court,  but  he  was  soon  superseded 
by  Ben  Jonson.  In  the  reign  of  James  (1603),  he 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Queen's  Reyd's,  and 
inspector  of  the  plays  to  be  represented  by  the 
juyenile  performers.  He  was  also  preferred  to  be  a 
Gentleman-Extraordinary  and  Groom  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  Queen  Anne.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  retired  to  a  farm  at  Beckington,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  he  died  in  October  1619. 

The  works  of  Daniel  flU  two  considerable  yolumes ; 
but  most  of  them  are  extremely  dulL  Of  this  nature 
is,  in  particular,  his  Histay  of  the  Civil  War  (be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lsncaster),  whidi 
occupied  him  for  seyeral  years,  but  is  not  in  the 
least  superior  to  the  most  sober  of  prose  narratiyes. 
His  Complaint  of  Roaamond  is,  in  like  manner,  rather 
a  piece  of  yersifled  history  than  a  poem.  His  two 
tragedies,  Ckopatra  and  PMhtaSt  and  two  pastoral 
tragi-oomedies,  Hymen's  TWum/iA  and  The  Queen*9 
Arcadia^  are  not  less  deficient  in  poetical  effect  In 
all  of  these  productions,  the  historical  taste  of  the 
author  seems  to  baye  altogether  suppressed  the  poet- 
icaL  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  his  minor  pieces  and 
sonnets,  that  Daniel  continues  to  maintain  his  place 
amongst  th&  English  poets.  His  Epistle  to  the  Uwa- 
te$$  of  Cumoerlcmd  is  a  fine  effusion  of  meditatiyQ 
thought 

[_From  the  EpiiUe  fo  the  Countets  of  Oumherland.] 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind. 
And  reared  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strongs 
As  neither  hope  nor  fear  can  shake  uie  frame 
Of  his  resolyed  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  yanity  or  midice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same : 
What  a  fisiir  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  1 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 

Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil, 

V^kere  all  the  storms  of  passions  mainly  beat 

On  flesh  and  blood  I  where  honour,  power,  renown^ 

Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toil ; 

Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 

As  frailty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 

To  little  minds  who  do  it  so  esteem. 

He  looks  upon  the  mightiest  monarch's  wan, 
But  only  as  on  stately  robberies ; 
Where  evermore  the  fortune  that  prevails 
Must  be  the  right :  the  ill-sucoeeding  mars 
The  fairest  and  the  best-fac'd  enterprise. 
Great  pirate  Fomptj  lesser  pirates  quails : 
Justice  he  sees,  as  if  reduceo,  still 

Conspires  with  power,  whose  cause  must  not  be  QL 

•  *  • 

He  sees  the  face  of  right  t*  appear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  or  uncertain  man ; 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colours,  all  attires. 
To  serve  his  ends,  and  makes  his  courses  hold. 
He  sees  that,  let  deceit  work  what  it  oan. 
Plot  and  contrive  base  wa^  to  hich  desires ; 
That  the  all-guiding  Providence  doth  yet 
All  disappoint  and  mocks  this  smoke  of  wit. 
•  •  • 
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llUOag^  11^  ^Mmmah^kU  Murder  ii^ 
Pim^rtA  Ooide,'] 

Whether  the  loul  receiTes  intelligenoe, 
Bj  her  near  geniiu,  of  the  body's  end, 
^d  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense, 
Foregoing  ruin  whereto  it  doth  tend ; 
Or  whether  nature  else  hath  conference 
With  profound  sleep,  and  so  doth  warning  send. 
By  prophetisinff  dr^uns,  what  hurt  is  near, 
^d  gives  the  heavy  careful  heart  to  fear : 

Howerer,  so  it  is,  the  now  sad  king, 
To6s*d  here  and  there  his  quiet  to  confound. 
Feels  a  strange  weight  of  sorrows  gathering 
Upon  his  trembling  heart,  and  sees  no  ground ; 
Feels  sudden  tenor  bring  cold  shivering  ; 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound  ; 
His  senses  droo^,  his  steady  eyes  unquick, . 
And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  his  last, 

After  a  weary  rest,  rising  to  pain. 

Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast 

Upon  those  boidering  hills  and  open  plain. 

Where  other's  liberty  make  him  complain 

Hie  more  his  own,  and  grieves  his  soul  the  more, 

Confeiring  captive  crowns  with  freedom  poor. 

0  happy  man,  saith  he,  that  lo  I  see, 
Orazmg  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields, 
If  he  but  loiew  his  good.    How  blessed  he 
That  feels  not  what  affliction  sreatness  yields  I 
Other  than  what  he  is  he  would  not  be. 
Nor  change  his  state  with  him  that  sceptre  wields. 
Thine,  thine  is  that  true  life :  that  is  to  live, 
To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thou  sitt'st  at  home  safe  by  thy  quiet  fire. 
And  hear'st  of  other's  harms,  but  fearest  none : 
And  there  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire. 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 
Perhaps  ijiou  talk'st  of  me,  and  dost  enquire 
Of  my  restraint,  why  here  I  live  alone. 
And  pitiest  this  my  miserable  fall ; 
For  pity  must  have  part-~envy  not  alL 

Thrice  happy  you  that  look  as  from  the  shore. 
And  have  no  venture  In  the  wreck  you  see ; 
No  interest,  no  occasion  to  deplore 
Other  men's  travels,  while  yourselves  sit  free. 
How  much  doth  your  sweet  rest  make  us  the  more 
To  see  our  misery  and  what  we  be : 
Whose  blinded  greatness,  ever  in  turmoil. 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil. 


Ah,  I  remember  weU  (and  how  can  I 

But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 

Our  flame  b^gan,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  was 

The  flame  we  felt ;  when  as  we  sat  and  sieh'd 

And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conoeiv'd 

Not  what  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail. 

And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  well. 

And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 

Then  would  we  kiss,  then  si^h,  then  look :  and  thus 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 

We  spent  our  childhood.    But  when  years  began 

To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge  ;  ah,  how  then 

Would  she  with  sterner  looks,  with  graver  brow. 

Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness  I 

Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  show 

What  die  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 


I  must  not  grieve,  my  love,  whose  eyes  would  read 
Lines  of  delight,  whereon  her  youth  might  smile ; 
Flowers  have  time  before  they  come  to  seed. 
And  she  is  young,  and  now  must  sport  the  while. 
And  sport,  sweet  maid,  in  season  of  these  years. 
And  learn  to  gather  flowers  before  they  wither ; 
And  where  the  sweetest  blossom  first  i^ipeara, 
Let  love  and  youth  conduct  thy  pleasures  thither. 
Lighten  forth  smiles  to  clear  the  clouded  air, 
And  calm  the  tempest  which  my  sighs  do  raise : 
Pity  and  smiles  do  best  become  the  fair ; 
Pitv  and  smiles  must  onlv  yield  thee  praise. 
Maike  me  to  say,  when  all  my  griefs  are  gone^ 
Happy  the  heart  that  sigh'd  for  such  a  one. 

Fair  is  my  love,  and  cruel  as  she's  fair  ; 
Her  brow  shades  frown,  altbo*  her  eyes  are  sunny  ; 
Her  smiles  are  lightning,  though  her  pride  despair  ; 
And  her  disdains  are  gall,  her  favours  honey. 
A  modest  maid,  deck'd  with  a  blush  of  honour. 
Whose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  love  ; 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes  that  look  upon  her  ; 
Sacred  on  earth  ;  design'd  a  saint  above  ; 
Chastity  and  Beauty,  which  are  deadly  foes. 
Live  reconciled  friends  within  her  brow  ; 
And  had  she  Pity  to  conjoin  with  those. 
Then  who  had  heard  the  plaints  I  utter  now  I 
For  had  she  not  been  fair,  and  thus  unkind, 
My  muse  had  slept,  and  none  had  known  my  mind. 


Care^armer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night, 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  bom, 
Relieve  my  anguish,  and  restore  the  ligh<^ 
With  darlc  forgetting  of  my  care,  return. 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-advi^  youth  ; 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn. 
Without  the  torments  of  the  night's  untruth* 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires. 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-morrow ; 
Never  let  the  rising  sun  prove  you  liars, 
To  add  more  grief,  to  aggravate  mv  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain^ 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 


MICHAEL  DRAYTON, 

Michael  Dratton,  bom,  it  is  snppoeed,  at  Ather- 
•toD,  in  Warwickshire,  about  the  year  1563,  and  the 
son  of  a  butcher,  discovered  in  his  earlielBt  years 
such  proofs  of  a  superior  mind,  that,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  he  was  made  page  to  a  person  of  quality — a 
situation  which  was  not  in  that  age  thought  too 
humble  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  He  is  said,  upon 
dubious  authority,  to  have  been  for  some  time  a 
student  at  Oxford.  It  is  certain  that,  in  early  life, 
he  was  highly  esteemed  and  strongly  patronised  by 
several  persons  of  consequence ;  particularly  by  Sir 
Henry  Gooderc,  Sir  Walter  Aston,  and  the  Countess 
of  Bedford :  to  the  first  he  was  indebtei  for  great  part 
of  his  education,  and  for  recommending  him  to  the 
countess;  the  second  supported  him  for  several 
years.  In  1593,  Drayton  published  a  collection  of 
his  pastorals,  and  soon  after  gare  to  the  world  bis 
more  elaborate  poems  of  The  Baron*e  Ware  and 
EngkauTe  Heroical  Epietlee.  In  these  latter  pro- 
ductions, as  in  the  History  of  the  Civil  War  by 
Daniel,  we  see  symptoms  of  that  taste  for  poe(ased 
history  (as  it  may  be  called)  which  marked  the  age 
—which  is  first  seen  in  SackviUe's  design  of  the 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates,  and  was  now  developing 
itself  strongly  in  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeaze, 
Marlow,  and  others.    On  the  accession  of  James  L 
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ENGLISH  LITEHATURE. 


I  lo  IS03.  DnytoD  (cted  oi  an  Mqnirc  to  hli  patron, 
fir  Walter  Alton,  in  the  ceremony  of  bii  in»ta]ls- 
taittm  Knight  of  the  Bath.  The  poet  expected 
MDC  patronage  from  the  new  loiereign,  but  i 

^appointed.     He  puhliahed  the  flr«t  part  of 

Bort  elaborate  vork,  the  PaJyolZiHin,  in  I61S,andthe 
wond  in  1G32,  the  vbole  tbnning  a  poetical  de- 
niptiaa  of  En^and,  in  thiitr  tongi,  or  book*. 


ne  PalTt^bion  ii  a  work  entirelj  unlike  anj 
'  Mks  in  Engliih  poetrj,  both  in  ila  lubject  and  the 
^DDiR'  in  which  it  tj  written.  It  i>  fall  of  topo- 
(iqiUcal  utd  antiquarian  detajll,  with  innDmerable 
■iMJona  to  remarkahte  erenti  and  pemnt,  at  con- 
Mctcd  with  Tarion*  localities)  yet  inch  ii  the 
pvtkal  genial  of  the  aathor,  M  happily  does  he 
ihlliiL  ajmort  eTerTthing  he  loachea  on,  and  ao 
Btdy  ii  the  flow  of  hU  Tune,  that  we  do  not  rcadiW 
tin  in  p»nuinK  thii  vait  mail  of  information.  He 
Mmi  to  have  Mlowed  the  manner  of  Spenaer  Id  hii 
tDCcaiing  person  ificationa  of  natund  objecti,  inch  ai 
VBs.  riren.  and  woods.  The  Information  contained 
ta  thii  work  la  in  ger>eral  to  accurate,  that  it  ii 
faoted  11  an  anthnrity  by  Heame  and  Wood. 

la  IfiST.  Drsvton  pablished  a  TOlnme  containing 
TV  BattU  of  Apnamrt,  Tht  Court  of  Faerie,  md 
other  poema.  Thm  yean  later  appeared  another 
nJmne,  entitled  The  M<ite^  Eiyrium.  from  which  it 
■ppean  that  he  had  foand  a  flnnl  ihelter  in  the 
fcmilyortheEarlof  Doncl.  On  hit  death  In  1631, 
be  vD  buried  in  Wcttminiter  Abbey,  where  a 
nnjiunent.  containing  an  Inicription  in  letter*  of 
tcU,  wu  nOvd  to  hii  memorj  by  the  wife  of  that 
Mbleman,  the  jiutly  celebrated  Lady  Anne  Cllflbrd, 
nhwqiientlj  Conntcw  of  Femlvoke   aitd   Hont- 

Drayton,  thronghont  the  whole  of  bii  writing!, 
raliuninoDi  ai  th^  are,  ibowi  the  fancy  and  feeling 
<t  the  true  poet.  According  to  Mr  Headley— '  He 
ptamaed  ii  reiy  coniiderable  fertility  of  mind,  which 
enabled  him  to  diiUnguiib  himielf  in  almost  eTEry 
•prcid  of  poetry,  li^a  a  triOing  sonnet  to  a  long 
tcfngraphiisl  poem.  If  he  anywhere  tinki  below 
*■■ — "  ='  '-  -II  fail  atterapti  at  latire.    In  a  mort 


[Jfumn^w 

When  Pkcebiu  lifba  hii  head  out  of  the  wiutu'i 

No  sooner  doth  tlie  earth  her  floweiy  boiom  hnre. 
At  luch  tima  ii  the  year  bringi  on  the  pleaiut 

Bat  hunti-'up  to  the  mom  the  featli'red  5ylru»iij 
And  in  the  lower  groTs,  as  on  the  rising  tnole. 
Upon  the  highest  ipiay  of  erci^  raoonting  pole. 
Those  qairiiilen  an  percb't,  with  ataj  a  speckled 

Then  Irom  har  bomiiht  gate  the  goodly  glitfring 


•ight; 
On  which  the 


uTteD^Bi 


leamiiV  at  the  expeiueoirhii  jndgmenb' 


m  eihibiti 


the  mirthful  quires,  with  tlieir  clear  open 

throat!. 

Unto  the  joyful  mom  so  strain  their  warbling  notei. 
That  hills  and  Tallies  ring,  and  eren  the  echoing  air 
Seems  all  compned  of  sounds,  about  them  erery  where. 
The  throstle,  with  shrill  sharps  ;  as  purposely  be  ung 
T'  awake  the  listless  lun  ;  or  chiding,  that  so  lone 
He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  ihouM  the  thicketi 

thrill; 
The  obmI  near  at  hand,  that  batb  a  golden  bill. 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpoxe,  t'  let  us  see 
That  ftom  all  other  bird>)  his  tuncH  should  difTerent  be : 
For,  with  thdr  Tocal  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant 

May; 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle'  doth  only  pl^. 
Whm  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by 
In  inch  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  houn  doth  ply, 
Ai  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tonei  would 

And,  but  that  nature  (by  her  all-Conetnuning  law) 
Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  inrite. 
They  else,  alone  to  hear  that  channel  of  the  nigh^ 
""  ;  more  to  use  their  ears,)  their  Toices  lure  would 

That  moduleth  her  tnnea  ao  admirably  rare, 
'  ■  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  leam'd  of  her. 

To  Philomel  the  neit,  the  linnet  wo  prefer ; 
And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-lark  place  we 


Yet  tcarce  tiath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  sbe. 

And  of  these  chaunting  fowls,  the  goldSncb  not  be- 
hind, 

That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 

The  tydy  for  her  notes  a*  delicate  u  the^, 

The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay. 

The  softer  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the  lekTM, 
n  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves] 
ing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  son. 

Through  thick  eihaled  fogi  his  golden  head  hath  ran. 

And  trough  the  twitted  tops   of  our  close  coTert 

To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  sweetly 

nd  near  to  theae  our  thicki,  the  wild  and  fKgfatfnl 

Not  hearing  other  noise  but  this  of  chattering  birds. 
Feed  fairly  on  the  lawns  ;  both  sortsof  seasoned  deer  : 
Here  walk  the  sUtely  red,  the  freckled  fallow  there  : 
The  bucks  and  lusty  (ts^  amongrt  the  tasrali  strew'd. 
As  sometime  gallant  spirits  amongst  the  multitude. 

Of  all  the  beasts  which  we  for  our  renerial  >  name. 
The  hart  among  the  rest,  the  hunter^  noblart  game  : 

>  Of  lU  Mrds,  obI  J  the  hlaekUrt  whistlsth. 
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Of  which  most  pzincelT  chase  sith  none  did  e*er  report, 
Or  hy  description  touch,  t'  express  that  wondroos  sport 
(Yet  might  have  well  beseem'd  the  ancients'  nobler 

songs^ 
To  our  ola  Arden  here,  most  fitly  it  belongs : 
Yet  shidl  she  not  invoke  the  muses  to  her  aid  ; 
But  thee,  Diana  bright,  a  goddess  and  a  maid  : 
In  many  a  huge-grown  wood,  and  many  a  shady  grove, 
Which  oft  hast  TOrne  thy  bow,  great  huntrsss,  UMd  to 

rove 
At  many  a  cruel  beast,  and  with  thy  darts  to  pierce 
The  lion,  panther,  ounce,  the  bear,  and  tiger  fierce ; 
And  following  thy  fleet  game,  chaste  mighty  foicst's 

Queen, 
With  thv  disherel'd  nymphs  attired  in  youthful  green. 
About  the  lawns  hast  soowr'd,  and  wastes  botn  far 

and  near, 
Brave  huntress  ;  but  no  beast  shall  prove  thy  quanies 

here  ; 
Save  those  the  best  of  chase,  the  tall  and  lusty  red, 
The  stag  for  goodly  shape,  and  stateliness  of  head. 
Is  fitt'st  to  hunt  at  force.    For  whom,  when  with  his 

hounds 
The  labouring  hunter  tufts  the  thick  unbaibedgronndt, 
Where  harbour'd  is  the  hart ;  there  often  fh>m  his  feed 
The  dogs  of  him  do  find  ;  or  thorough  skilful  heed. 
The  huntsman  by  his  slot,^  or  bruiking  earth,  per- 
ceives. 
Or  ent*ring  of  the  thick  by  pressing  of  tiie  greaves. 
Where  he  had  gone  to  lodge.    Now  when  the  hart 

doth  hear 
The  often-bellowing  hounds  to  vent  his  secret  lair. 
He  rousing  lusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes  doth 

drive, 
As  though  up  bv  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  rive. 
And  through  the  cumb'rous  thicks,  as  fearfully  he 

makes. 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes, 
That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him  to 

weep ; 
When  after  goes  the  cry,  with  yellings  loud  and  deep. 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  every  neighbouring 

place: 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chase. 
RechatingS  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter 

cheers, 
Whilst  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palm'd  head  up- 
bears, 
His  bodv  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright, 
Ezpressmg  from  all  beasts,  his  courage  in  his  flight. 
But  when  th'  ^preaching  foes  still  following  he  per- 
ceives. 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he  leaves : 
And  o'er  the  champain  flies  ;  which  when  the  as- 
sembly find. 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wind. 
But  being  then  imbost,  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  eotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  anear) 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing 

soil ; 
That  serving  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  scent  can  foil. 
And  makes  amongst  the  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag- 

wool'd  sheep, 
Them  frighting  from  the  guard  of  those  who  had  their 

But  when  as  all  his  shifts  his  safety  still  denies. 
Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  fallows  tries  ; 
Whom  when  the  ploughman  meets,  his  teem  he  letteth 

stand, 
T*  assail  him  with  his  goad :  so  with  his  hook  in  hand. 
The  shepherd  him  pursues,  and  to  his  dog  doth  hallow : 
When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  hounds  and  hunts- 
men follow ; 


>ThetrwshofClMfDol. 
•  Oae  sf  ths  mssrows  In 


windlBf  the  hsn. 


Until  the  noble  deer,  throuch  toil  bereav'd  of  strength. 

His  long  and  sinewy  legs  then  fidling  him  at  length. 

The  villa^  attempts,  enraged,  not  givixig  way 

To  anythmg  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 

Hie  cruel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  hunters  near. 

This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  vunly  doth  but  fear. 

Some  bank  or  quick-set  Ibids ;  to  wmch  his  haoncfa 

opposed. 
He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  have  him  mclosed. 
The  churlish-throated  hoondi  then  holding  him  a4 

And  as  their  cruel  fimgs  on  his  haxah  ddn  they  lay. 
With  his   shaip-pointed   head  he   dealeth  &umj 
wounds. 
The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  hoimdi^ 
He  desperately  assails  ;  until  opprest  by  foroe^ 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corse. 
Upon  the  ruthless  ea^  his  precious  tears  lets  iall^ 
To  forests  that  belongs.        ^       •       • 


iPart  €f  the  TweiUy-eigkai  Stmg  qf  As  PolyMmL\ 

But,  Muse,  return  at  last,  attend  the  princely  Trent, 
Who  straining  on  in  state,  the  north's  imperious  flood. 
The  third  of  Sigland  call'd,  with  many  a  dunty  wood. 
Being  crown'd  to  Burton  comes,  to  Needwood  where 

she  shows 
Herself  in  all  her  pomp ;  and  as  from  thence  she  flowi^ 
She  takes  into  her  train  rich  Dove,  and  Darwin  dear, 
Darwin,  whose  font  and  fidl  are  both  in  Derbyshire ; 
And  of  those  thirty  floods,  that  wait  the  Trent  upon. 
Doth  stand  without  compare,  the  very  paragon. 
Thus  wand'ring  at  her  will,  as  uncontroll'd  aha 

ranges. 
Her  often  varying  form,  as  variously  and  changes ; 
First  Erwash,  and  then  Lyne,  sweet  Sherwood  sendf 

her  in ; 
Then  looking  wide,  as  one  that  newly  wak'd  had  been. 
Saluted  from  the  north,  with  Nottingham's  proud 

height. 
So  stranglv  is  surpris'd,  and  taken  with  the  sight. 
That  she  from  running  wild,  but  hardly  can  refrain. 
To  view  in  how  great  state,  as  she  alou^  doth  strain. 
That  brave  exalted  seat  beholdeth  her  m  pride, 
As  how  the  laige-spread  meads  upon  the  other  side. 
All   flourishing   in  flowers,  and  rich  embroideries 

dress'd. 
In  which  she  sees  herself  above  her  neighbours  bless'd. 
As  wn^'d  with  the  d^ghts^  that  her  this  prospect 

brings, 
In  her  peculiar  inaise,  lo  thus  the  river  rings : 
'  What  should  I  care  at  all,  from  what  my  name  I 
take, 
That  thirty  doth  import,  that  thirty  rivers  make  ; 
My  greatness  what  it  is,  or  thirty  ai>beys  great. 
That  on  my  fruitful  banks,  times  fbrmerly  did  sets  i 
Or  thirtY  lands  offish  that  in  my  streams  do  live^ 
To  me  this  name  of  Trent,  did  from  that  number  ^va  1 
What  reek  1 1  let  great  Thames,  since  by  his  fortune  be 
Is  sovereign  of  us  all  that  here  in  Britain  be ; 
From  Isis  and  old  Tame  his  pedime  derive ; 
And  for  the  second  place,  proud  Severn  that  dotli 

strive^ 
Fetch  her  descent  from  Wales,  from  that  proud  moun- 
tain sprung, 
Plinillimon,  whose  praise  is  frequent  them  among, 
Ab  of  that  princely  nuud,  whose  name  she  boasts  to 

bear. 
Bright  Sabrin,  iriiom  she  holds  as  her  undoubted  heir. 
Let  these  imperious  floods  draw  down  their  long  de* 

scent 
From  these  so  famous  stocks,  and  only  say  of  Tient» 


1  ThehntweepethatUsdjIati  his 
clou*  In  msdicinSi 
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i'§  buian  Mrtli  DU  fint  to  light  did 
■ha  ba  but  brown,  in;  clear  complex  ion'd 
«  ajmplu  such  grace,  tliat  vhgn  I  Snt 


ttiz  leant  with  muiT  a  laity  mond  : 
itUli  floods,  though  but  the  third  1  be, 
Bd  Serem  both  in  thii  come  ihort  of  me, 
the  mere  of  England,  that  diTida 
i  from  the  south,  on  my  bo  either  sides, 
g  hoT  these  trmcta  in  compaa  be  extent, 
lem  on  the  north,  or  on  the  aouth  of 

n  banen  laiidi,  if  but  compar'd  iritli 

penpicaoiu  breast,  the  pearlj  pebblei 

le  flow'ij  Tallc 


ratal  arms  along  the  flow  ij  TaUm, 
leek  and  smoolL  u  anv  gu^en  aU^ 
Bare  to  plaj,  whilst  they  do  conrt  : 


-  winding  htiika  with  manj  an  snadmn  ; 
ed  scuUa  about  mj  ttreama  do  sweep, 
allow  fords,  now  in  the  falling  deep  : 
17  kind,  the  new  apawn'd  numerous  fij 
I  the  sande  that  on  wj  shore  do  lie. 
■n  which  Gsh  a  braTer  doth  not  swim, 
r  the  ford  within  my  spacious  brim, 
ken)  mare  the  curious  taste  doth  pleaM  : 
whow  great  ^>awn  is  big  as  anj  peAse ; 
th  pricking  Sat,  against  the  piki  prv- 

tbereon  bestow'd  this  stronger  goaid, 
to  keep  (each  carious  palate's  proaO 
raTCDons  foa  :  next  him  1  name  thi 


For  bis  bMt  (indeed)  bis  next  of  kin, 
ndet  dai«,  of  many  call'd  the  dace, 
luid  glass,  when  Phcebus  looks  hii  iace, 
be  sBims,  bis  siWer  belly  sbawl^ 
nimble  flight,  that  ere  ye  can  disclose 
of  jour  sldt  like  lightning  be  is  shot ; 
lature  niark'd  with  many  a  crimson  spot, 
enrious  were  in  him  above  the  rest, 
rater  fish,  did  note  him  for  the  b«t ; 


lis  power), 
t  doth  th< 


nm  being  in  kii  kind,  in  nie  his  pleasare  lakes, 
(For  whom  tbc  Bsber  then  all  other  game  fonakea) 
wldefa  bending  of  himself  to  th'  fai^ion  of  a  ring, 
Abon  the  fonied  wean,  himself  doth  nimbly  fiin^, 
Aai  often  wbcu  the  net  bath  drag'd  him  safe  to  land. 
Is  Kcm  by  natural  force  to  'scape  his  murderer's  hand  ; 
Vb»e  gisiu  doth  rise  in  flakes,  with  fatoca*  inler- 

lardal. 
Of  naay  a  liquorish  lip,  that  highly  is  regarded. 
Asd  HimilMf,  to  whose  waste  1  pa;  my  wat'ry  store. 
He  «f  ber  stoiEcais  sends,  that  I  tbereby  the  more 
Ao«td  htn  my  beautiea  grac'd  with  something  from 


'   fm  jutenm  s  suro' 
I    n*  Iam|««7,  and  b 


less*,  in  Serem  general  be  ; 


imooth  and  flat,  in  other  ri 


Perhaps  in  greater  store,  yet  better  are  not  thoiwt 
The  dainty  gudgeop,  loche,  the  minnow,  and 


,    „    „      ,  .  , the 

bleak. 

Since  they  but  little  are,  I  little  need  to. speak 
Of  them,  nor  doth  it  fit  me  mndi  of  those  to  reck. 
Which  ererywhere  are  found  in  ererj  little  beck  ; 
Nor  of  the  crayfish  h«re,  which  deeps  amongst  mj 

From  all  the  rest  alooa,  whose  shell  is  all  bis  bones : 
For  caip,  the  tench,   and  bream,   my  other  stoia 

To  lakes  and  standing  pools  that  chiefly  do  belong. 
Here  scouring  in  my  finds,  fe«d  in  my  waters  clear. 
An  muddy  Ssb  in  ponds  to  that  which  they  are 

From  Nottingham,  near  whidi  this  riTer  first  b^na 
This  song,  she  the  meanwhile,  by  Newark  haTing  run, 
Becairing  little  fiynte,  &om  BeVer's  bafning  grounds. 
At  Gainsborough  goes  out,  where   the   Liuc«lniaii 

bounds. 
Tet  Sherwood  all  this  while,  not  satisfied  to  show 
Her  lore  (0  princely  Trent,  as  downward  she  doth 

Her  Meden  and  her  Man,  she  down  from  Mansfield 

sends 
To  Iddle  for  her  ud,  by  whom  she  recommendi 

Her  lore  to  that  brare  queen  of  watera,  her  to  mast. 
When  she  toK'rda  Uumber  comes,  do  humbly  kiss  her 

feet. 
And  clip  her  till  she  graee  great  Homber  iriHi  her 

When  Sherwood  somewhat  back  the  fcsward  Muse 

doth  call  ; 
For  she  was  let '    know,  that  Scare  had  in  her  song 
So  chanted  Charnwood's  worth,  the  riTers  that  along. 
Amongxt  the  neighbouring  nymphs  there  was  no  other 

lays. 
But  those  which  soem'd  to  sound  of  ChMntrood,  and 

Wbich  Sherwood  took  to  heart,  and  rerj  nnick  dia> 

(As  one  that  liad  both  Icng,  and  worthily  m^taln'd 


Within  a  furiong's  space,  to  hei  la^  skirts  00m- 
Wlleiefore  she,  as  a  njmph  that  neither  fWd  mi 

For  ought  to  her  might  chance,  by  others  lore  Or 

hate, 
With  tcsolntion  arm'd  sg^nst  the  power  of  lata, 
All  salf-praiee  set  apart,  determineth  to  sing 
That  lurtj  Robin  Hood,  who  long  time  like  a  king 
Within  her  compass  lived,  and  when  he  list  to  range 
For  some  rich  booty  set.  or  else  his  air  to  change, 
Ta  Sherwood  still  retired,  his  only  standing  court, 
Whose  pruse  the  Forest  thus  doth  pleasantly  report : 
'  The  merry  pranks  he  play'd,  would  ask  an  age  to  tell, 
And  the  adTenturca  strange  that  Robin  Hood  befel. 
When  Mansfield  many  a  time  for  Robin  bath  be«m 

laid. 
How  he  bath  ooasen'd  thorn,  that  him  would  hare 

betny'd ; 
How  often  he  hath  come  to  Ndttiugham  disguised. 
And  cunningly  neaped,  being  set  to  be  suipriaed. 
In  this  our  spacious  isle,  I  think  there  is  not  one. 
But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  and  UCtle  John  ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time,  the  tales  shall  ne'er  ba  doska, 
OfScarlook.Oeo^o.a^GroeD.indMuchthemiller'BSon, 
Of  Tuck  the  latnj  friar,  which  many  a  scnnon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  bis  outlaws,  and  their  trade. 
An  hundred  TSlisjil  men  had  this  braie  Bsbin  Hood, 
Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowman  were  right  good. 
All  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  caps  of  red  and  blue, 
H  is  fellow's  winded  honi,  ikot  Me  of  tham  but  kiwv, 
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When  setting  to  their  lipf  their  little  beuffles  shrill 
ilie  varbUng  echoes  waked  from  erery  dale  and  hill : 
Their  banldncks  set  with  studs,  athwart  their  shoul- 
ders cast. 
To  which  under  their  anns  thdr  sheafi  were  buckled 

fast, 
A  short  sword  at  their  belt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span, 
Who  struck  below  the  knee,  not  counted  then  a  man : 
All  made  of  Spaoish  yew,  their  bows  were  wond'rous 

strong; 
They  not  an  arrow  drew,  but  was  a  cloth  yard  long. 
Of  archery  they  had  the  very  perfect  crafl. 
With  broad-arrow,  or  but,  or  prick,  or  roring  shaft. 
At  marks  full  forty  score,  they  used  to  prick,  and  rore. 
Yet  hi|^er  than  the  breast,  for  compass  neyer  stroye  ; 
Yet  at  the  farthest  mark  a  foot  could  hardly  win  : 
At  long-buts,  short,  and  hoyles,  each  one  could  cleare 

the  pin : 
Their  arrows  finely  pair'd,  for  timber,  and  for  feather. 
With  birch  and  brazil  pieced,  to  fly  in  any  weather ; 
And  shot  they  with  the  round,  the  square,  or  forked 

pile. 
The  loose  gave  such  a  twang,  as  might  be  heard  a  mile. 
And  of  these  archers  brave,  there  was  not  any  one, 
But  he  could  kill  a  deer  his  swiftest  speed  upon, 
Which  they  did  boil  and  roast,  in  many  a  mighty 

wood. 
Sharp  hunger  the  fine  sauce  to  their  more  kingly  food. 
Then  taking  them  to  rest,  his  meny  men  and  he 
Slept  many  a  summer^s  night  under  the  greenwood 

tree. 
From  wealthy  abbots*  chests,  and  churls*  abundant 

store. 
What  oftentimes  he  took,  he  shared  amongst  the  poor  : 
No  lordly  bishop  came  in  lusty  Robin's  way. 
To  him  before  he  went,  but  for  his  pass  must  pay : 
The  widow  in  distress  he  graciously  relieyed. 
And  remedied  the  wrones  of  many  a  yirgin  grieyed  : 
He  firom  the  husband's  bed  no  married  woman  wan. 
But  to  his  mistress  dear,  his  loyed  Marian, 
Was  oyer  constant  known,  which  wheresoe'er  she 

came, 
Was  soyereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  game  : 
Her  clothes  tuck'd  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  braided 

hair, 
With  bow  and  quiyer  arm'd,  she  wander'd  here  and 

there 
Amongst  the  forests  wild ;  Diana  neyer  knew 
Such  pleasures,  nor  such  harts  as  Mariana  slew.' 


«  « 


{Darid  and  ChUahJ] 

And  now  before  young  David  could  oome  in. 
The  host  of  Israel  somewhat  doth  begin 
To  rouse  itself ;  some  climb  the  nearest  tree, 
Aod  some  the  tops  of  tents,  whence  they  might  see 
How  this  unarmed  youth  himself  woula  bear 
Against  the  all-armed  giant  (which  they  fear)  ; 
S^e  get  up  to  the  fronts  of  easy  hills  ; 
That  by  their  motion  a  yajst  murmur  fills 
The  neighbouring  yalleys,  that  the  enemy  thought 
Somethmg  would  by  the  Israelites  be  wrought 
They  had  not  heard  of,  and  they  longed  to  see 
What  strange  and  warlike  stratagem,  't  should  be. 

When  soon  they  saV  a  goodly  youth  descend. 
Himself  alone,  none  after  to  attend. 
That  at  his  need  frith  arms  might  him  supply, 
As  merely  careless  of  his  enemy  : 
His  head  uncoyered,  and  his  locks  of  hair 
As  he  came  on  beine  played  with  by  the  air. 
Tossed  to  and  fro,  did  with  such  pleasure  moye, 
As  they  had  been  proyocatiyes  for  loye : 
His  sleeyes  stript  up  aboye  his  elbows  were, 
And  in  his  hand  a  stiff  short  staff  did  bear. 
Which  by  the  leather  to  it,  and  the  string, 
Thej  eanly  might  discern  to  be  a  sling. 


Suiting  to  these  he  wore  a  shepherd's  scrip. 

Which  from  his  side  hung  down  upon  his  hip. 

Those  for  a  champion  that  did  him  disdain. 

Cast  with  themselyes  what  such  a  thing  should  mean ; 

Some  seeing  him  so  wonderously  fair 

(As  in  their  eyes  he  stood  beyond  compare). 

Their  yerdict  gaye  that  they  had  sent  fdm  sure 

As  a  choice  bait  their  champion  to  allure ; 

Others  again,  of  judgment  more  precise, 

Said  they  had  sent  him  for  a  sacrifice. 

And  though  he  seemed  thus  to  be  yexy  youn^ 

Yet  was  he  well  proportioned  and  strong. 

And  with  a  comely  and  undaunted  grace, 

Holding  a  steady  and  most  even  pace. 

This  way  nor  that  way,  never  stood  to  gaee ; 

But  like  a  man  that  aeath  could  not  amase. 

Came  dose  up  to  Goliah,  and  so  near 

As  he  might  easily  reach  him  with  his  spear. 

Which  when  Goliah  saw, '  Why,  boy,'  quoth  he, 
'  Thou  desperate  youth,  thou  tak'st  me  sure  to  be 
Some  dog,  I  think,  and  under  thy  command. 
That  thus  art  come  to  beat  me  with  a  wand : 
The  kites  and  ravens  are  not  far  away. 
Nor  beasts  of  ravine,  that  shall  make  a  prey 
Of  a  poor  corpse,  which  they  from  me  shall  hun^ 
And  their  foul  bowels  shall  be  all  thy  gzuve.' 

*  Uncircumcised  slave,'  quoth  David  then, 
'  That  for  thy  shape,  the  monster  art  of  men ; 
Thou  thus  in  brass  comest  arm'd  into  the  field. 
And  thy  huge  spear  of  brass,  of  brass  thy  shield : 
I  in  the  name  of  Israel's  God  alone. 
That  more  thim  mighty,  that  eternal  One, 
Am  come  to  meet  thee,  who  bids  not  to  fear. 
Nor  once  respect  the  arms  that  thou  dost  bear. 
Slave,  mark  the  earth  whereon  thou  now  dost  stand, 
I'll  make  thy  length  to  measure  so  much  land. 
As  thou  liest  grorling,  and  within  this  hour 
The  birds  and  beasts  thy  carcase  shall  devour.' 

In  meantime  David  looking  in  his  face. 
Between  his  temples,  saw  how  large  a  space 
He  was  to  hit,  steps  back  a  yard  or  two  : 
The  giant  wond'rinj?  what  the  youth  would  do : 
Whaic  nimble  hand  out  of  his  Rcrip  doth  bring 
A  pebble-stone  and  puts  it  in  his  sling ; 
At  which  the  giant  openly  doth  jeer, 
And  OS  in  scorn,  stands  leaning  on  his  spear. 
Which  gives  young  David  much  content  to  see, 
And  to  himself  thus  secretly  saith  he  : 
*  Stand  but  one  minute  still,  stand  but  so  fast. 
And  have  at  all  Philistia  at  a  cast.' 
Then  with  such  sleight  the  shot  away  be  sent. 
That  from  his  sling  as  't  had  been  lightning  went ; 
And  him  so  full  upon  the  forehead  smit. 
Which  gave  a  crack,  when  his  thick  scalp  it  hit, 
As't  had  been  thrown  against  some  rock  or  post. 
That  the  shrill  clap  was  heard  through  either  host. 
Staggering  awhile  upon  his  spear  he  leant. 
Till  on  a  sudden  he  began  to  faint ; 
When  down  he  came,  like  an  old  o'eigrown  oak, 
His  huge  root  hewn  up  by  the  labourers'  stroke, 
That  with  his  very  weight  he  shook  the  ground ; 
His  brazen  armour  gave  a  jarring  sound 
Like  a  crack'd  bell,  or  vessel  chanced  to  fall 
From  some  high  place,  which  did  like  death  appal 
The  proud  Philistines  (hopeless  that  remain). 
To  see  their  champion,  great  Goliah,  slun : 
When  such  a  shout  the  nost  of  Israel  gave, 
As  cleft  the  clouds  ;  and  like  to  men  that  raya 
(O'ercome  with  comfort)  cry, '  The  boy,  the  boy ! 
0  the  brave  David,  Israel's  only  joy ! 
God's  chosen  champion  I  0  most  wondrous  thing  1 
The  great  Goliah  slain  with  a  poor  sling  1* 
Themselves  encompass,  nor  can  they  contun ; 
Now  are  they  silent,  then  they  shout  again. 
Of  which  no  notice  David  seems  to  take. 
But  towards  the  body  of  the  dead  doth  maksu 
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'With  »  fiur  comely  fait ;  nor  doth  he  run. 
As  though  he  glonea  in  what  he  had  done  ; 
But  trE:ading  on  the  uncircumcised  dead, 
With  kin  foot  strikes  the  helmet  from  his  head  ; 
Whidi  with  the  sword  ta*en  from  the  giant's  side, 
I  fif  from  the  bod  J  qoicklj  doth  divide. 
<     Now  the  Philistines,  at  this  fearful  sight, 
'  LeATing  their  arms,  betake  themselyes  to  flight, 
Quitting  their  tents,  nor  dare  a  minute  staj ; 
Time  wants  to  cany  any  thing  away, 
imug  strongly  routed  with  a  general  fear ; 
Yc4  in  pursuit  Saul's  army  strikes  the  rear 
To  Ekron  walls,  and  slew  them  as  thej  fled, 
That  Shanum's  plains  lay  cover'd  with  the  dead : 
And  baying  put  the  Philistines  to  foil, 
Back  to  the  tents  retire  and  take  the  spoil 
Of  vbai  ihej  left ;  and  ransacking,  they  cry, 
'A  Dayid,  Dayid,  and  the  victory  1' 

When  straightway  Saul  his  general,  Abner,  sent 
For  valiant  David,  that  incontinent 
He  skoold  repair  to  court ;  at  whose  command 
He  eomes  along,  and  beareth  in  his  hand 
The  giant's  head,  by  the  long  hair  of  his  crown. 
Which  by  his  active  knee  hung  dangling  down. 
Aad  through  the  army  as  he  comes  along. 
To  gaae  upon  him  the  glad  soldiers  throng : 
ScBM  do  instyle  him  Israel's  only  light. 
And  other  some  the  valiant  Bethlemite. 
With  congees  all  salute  him  as  he  past. 
And  upcm  him  their  gracious  glances  cast : 
He  was  thoufht  base  of  him  that  did  not  boast. 
Nothing  bntDavid,  David,  through  the  host. 
The  viigins  to  their  timbrels  frame  their  lays 
Of  him ;  till  Saul  grew  jealous  of  his  praise. 

EDWABD  FAIRFAX. 

The  celebrated  translation  of  Tasso's  Jerasalem, 
by  Edward  Fairfax,  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Qisera  Elizabeth,  and  dedicated  to  that  princess, 
vho  was  proud  of  patronising  learning,  but  not  very 
lavish  in  its  support  The  poetical  b^uty  and  free- 
dom of  Fairfax's  version  has  been  the  theme  of 
ilmost  imiversal  pndse.  Dryden  ranked  him  with 
Spenser  as  a  master  of  our  language,  and  WaUer 
^d  be  derived  from  him  the  harmony  of  his  num- 
bers. Collins  has  finely  alluded  to  his  poetical  and 
jmagrnatiye  genius — 

Prevailing  poet,  whose  undoubting  mind 
Beltered  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung  I 

Tlie  date  of  Fairfax's  birth  is  unknown.  He  was 
the  natural  sod  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  of  Denton,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  spent  his  life  at  Fuystone,  in  the 
fbcest  of  Knaresborough,  in  the  ei^oyment  of  many 
blesriogs  which  rarely  befall  the  poetical  race — com- 
j  pelenoe,  ease,  rural  scenes,  and  an  ample  command 
ef  the  means  of  study.  He  wrote  a  work  on  Demon- 
elsgy;  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  and  in  the  pre- 
het  to  it  he  states,  that  in  religion  he  was  '  neither 
a  ^"T^»*t»^  Puritan,  nor  a  superstitious  Papist'  He 
sbo  wrote  a  series  of  eclogues,  one  of  which  was 
pahhshed  in  1741,  in  Coopers  Muses'  Library,  but  it 
IS  puerile  and  absurd.  Faiifkx  was  living  m  1631, 
but  the  time  of  his  death  has  not  been  receded. 

[Daa^Um  of  AmUda  amd  her  EnduuUed  Girdle.] 

And  with  that  word  she  smiled,  and  ne'ertheless 
Her  love-tcys  still  she  used,  and  pleasures  bold  : 
Her  hair  (that  done)  she  twisted  up  intress. 
And  looser  locks  in  silken  laces  rolVd ; 
Her  euili^  garland-wise,  she  did  up  dress. 
Wherein,  like  rich  enamel  laid  on  gold, 
Tks  twistsd  flowYets  smil'd,  and  her  white  bzeast 
IW  n??f  then  that  spring  with  roses  drest. 


The  jolly  peacock  spreads  not  half  so  fitir 
The  eyed  feathers  of  his  pompous  train ; 
Nor  golden  Iris  so  bends  in  tne  air 
Her  twenty-coloured  bow,  through  clouds  df  rain ; 
Yet  all  her  omamehts,  strange,  rich,  and  rare^ 
Her  girdle  did  in  price  and  beauty  stain  ; 
Not  that,  with  scorn,  which  Tuscan  OuiUa  lost. 
Nor  Venus*  cestus  could  match  this  for  cost. 

Of  mild  denays,  of  tender  scorns,  of  sweet 
Repulses,  war,  peace,  hope,  despair,  joy,  fear ; 
Of  smiles,  jests,  mirth,  woe,  grief,  and  sad  regret ; 
Sighs,  sorrows,  tears,  embracements,  kisses  dear, 
T^Ekt,  mixed  first,  by  weight  and  measures  meet ; 
Then,  at  an  easy  fire,  attempered  were  ; 
This  wondrous  girdle  did  Armida  frame. 
And,  when  she  would  be  loved,  wore  the  same. 

{Rinaldo  at  Mount  OUvet  and  the  Em^anted  Wood.} 

It  was  the  time,  when  'gainst  the  breaking  day, 
Rebellious  night  yet  strove,  and  still  repined. 
For  in  the  east  appeared  the  morning  frey, 
And  yet  some  lamps  in  Jove's  high  paJaoe  shined, 
When  to  Mount  Olivet  he  took  his  way. 
And  saw,  as  round  about  his  eyes  he  twined. 
Night's  shadows  hence,  from  thence  the  morning's  shine^ 
This  bright,  that  dark  ;  that  earthly,  this  divme. 

Thus  to  himself  he  thought :  how  many  bright 
And  'splendent  lamps  smne  in  heaven's  temple  high  1 
Day  hath  his  golden  sun,  her  moon  the  night, 
Her  fix'd  and  wand'ring  stars  the  azure  sl^  ; 
So  framed  all  by  their  Creator's  might. 
That  still  they  live  and  shine,  and  ne'er  will  die, 
Till  in  a  moment,  with  the  last  day's  brand 
They  bum,  and  with  them  bum  sea,  air,  and  land. 

Thus  as  he  mused,  to  the  top  he  went, 
And  there  kneel 'd  down  witn  reverence  and  fear ; 
His  eves  upon  heaven's  eastem  face  he  bent ; 
His  thoughts  above  all  heavens  uplifled  were— 
The  sins  and  errors  which  I  now  repent, 
Of  my  unbridled  youth,  O  Father  dear. 
Remember  not,  but  let  thy  m«rcy  fall 
And  puige  my  faults  and  my  offences  aU. 

Thus  prayed  he  ;  with  purple  wings  up-flew, 
In  golden  weed,  the  morning's  lus^  queen, 
Begilding  with  the  radiant  beams  she  threw. 
His  helm,  the  harness,  and  the  mountain  green  : 
Upon  his  breast  and  forehead  gently  blew 
The  air,  that  balm  and  nardus  breath'd  unseen  ; 
And  o'er  his  head,  let  down  from  clearest  skies, 
A  cloud  of  pure  and  precious  dew  there  flies. 

The  heavenly  dew  was  on  his  garments  spread. 
To  which  compar'd,  his  clothes  pale  ashes  seem. 
And  sprinkled  so  that  all  that  paleness  fled. 
And  tnence  of  purest  white  bright  rays  outstream  : 
So  cheered  are  the  flowers,  late  withered. 
With  the  sweet  comfort  of  the  morning  beam ; 
And  so  retum'd  to  youth,  a  serpent  old 
Adorns  herself  in  new  and  native  gold. 

The  lovely  whiteness  of  his  changed  weed 
The  prince  perceived  well  and  long  admired ; 
Toward  the  forest  march'd  he  on  with  speed, 
Resolv'd,  as  such  adventures  peat  required  : 
Thither  he  came,  whence,  shrinking  back  for  dread 
Of  that  strange  desert's  si^ht,  the  first  retired  ; 
But  not  to  him  fearful  or  loathsome  made 
That  forest  was,'but  sweet  with  pleasant  shade. 

Forward  be  pass'd,  and  in  the  grove  before, 
He  heard  a  sound,  that  Strang,  sweet,  pleasing  was ; 
There  roU'd  a  crystal  brook  wiih  gentle  roar. 
There  sigh'd  the  winds,  as  through  the  leaves  they  pass ; 
There  sang  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas  ! 
There  lute,  hup,  dttem,  human  voice  he  heard. 
And  all  these  sounds  one  sound  ri^t  well  declared. 
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A  dreadful  tkimder-cl&p  U  last  he  tiiuil, 

Tha  hged  trea  and  pLuita  well  nigh,  that  rent. 

Yet  hurd  th«  Djmphii  and  tjreni  atUnrard, 

Birdi,  windi,  and  iraten  Btug  Hith  «weet  coiuent ; 

Whereat  amazed,  he  gCay'd  and  veil  prepar'd 

For  his  defecce,  heedful  and  stow  forth-irent. 

Nor  in  hit  v>7  hi>  paawgo  ought  witEiatood, 

Empt  a  quiet,  ■till,  traneparent  Bood  : 

On  the  green  banki,  which  that  fur  iliiaiii  inbound, 

FloweiB  and  odoun  iveetlj  imil'd  and  imell'd, 

Which  reaching  out  hia  atretched  armi  nrouad. 

All  the  latge  daaert  in  hia  beatim  held. 

And  throQ^  the  grora  one  channel  panase  (bond  ; 

Tliia  in  the  irood,  that  in  the  forert  dwsll'd  : 

Trees  clad  the  atraama,  itnania  green  thoM  tnea  i^ 


iEchwif['d  OuAr  moiitore  and  tl 


Aadac 


The  llret  Uanalator  of  Ariotto  Into  EngUtb  wu 
Sn  JoBN  HABintaTOH,  a  coortier  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  also  gt)d-san  of  the  queen.  He  wai 
tile  aoQ  of  John  Hanington,  Eaq.,  the  poet  alrecdj 
noticed^  Bir  John  wrote  a  collectioD  of  erdgnnu, 
■nd  ■  Brief  Vtein  iff  At  Chmk,  in  which  be  repro- 
bates the  mairiage  of  biahope.  Be  ii  lappOKd  to 
have  died  about  the  jear  1G13.  The  tniulation 
trom  Aiiosto  ia  poor  and  prosaic,  bat  aome  of  hia 
epigiama  are  pitted. 


QfFortum. 
Fortune,  men  aaj,  doth  gire  too  mach  to  manj. 
But  jet  ahe  neTcr  gare  enough  to  taj, 

Agakut  Wrilav  l/iat  earf  at  t&tr  UmU  Awb. 
The  TCaden  and  the  hearen  like  mT  bookl, 
But  jet  aome  writen  cannot  them  digeet ; 
But  what  can  1 1  for  when  1  make  a  feast 
I  would  mj  gneeta  ihonld  pniae  it,  not  the  oooki. 


QfaF 


leTiiilor. 


A  t^Ior,  thontfht  a  man  of  npri^t  dealing — 

True,  but  for  Ijing — honeat,  but  for  atealiug, 

Did  fall  one  daj  eitramelj  aich  bj  dianoe. 

And  on  the  nildan  ww  in  wondroua  tiance  ; 

The  fiendj  of  hell  moatenng  in  feaiful  manner. 

Of  midtj  colonr'd  ailka  ditplaj'd  a  bannei 

Which  he  had  atolen,  and  wish'd,  ai  the;  did  tell. 

That  be  niight  find  it  all  one  daj  in  helL 

llie  man,  lAigbted  with  thia  apparition. 

Upon  Tecorenr  grew  a  great  pnciaian  : 

He  bouiht  a  bible  of  the  beat  ttannlation. 

And  in  hia  life  he  ihoir'd  great  reformation  ; 

Ma  walked  mannerlj,  he  talked  meeklj, 

He  hord  three  lecturea  and  two  aarmona  wedJj  { 

Ha  Tow'd  to  shun  all  Company  onrulj, 

And  in  hia  apeech  he  uied  no  oath  hut  trulj  ; 

And  ualouilj  to  keep  the  Sabbath'a  reat, 

Hia  meat  for  that  daj  on  the  ere  waa  dreat ; 

And  Icat  the  cnatom  which  ha  had  to  ateal 

Might  canae  him  aomatimea  to  fbiget  Ma  leal. 

He  givea  hia  journerman  a  qtecial  ehaiga, 

That  if  the  atuff,  allowance  being  large, 

He  foond  hia  fingen  were  to  filc£  indined, 

Bid  him  to  have  the  banner  in  Lia  mind. 

Thia  done  (I  acant  can  tell  the  leat  for  lau^iter] 

A  captain  of  a  ihip  came  tliree  dap  alio. 


And  brought  three  jarda  of  Telret  and  three 
To  make  Venetiuu  down  below  the  garten. 
He,  that  prmiiKlj  knew  what  wtt  enough. 
Soon  alipt  aaide  thiee  quartera  of  the  atuff; 
Hia  man,  espjing  it,  auid  in  derision, 
Haiter,  remember  how  jou  law  the  riaion  1 
Pekce,  knara  I  quoth  he,  I  did  not  aee  one  r^ 
Of  auch  a  colour'd  lilk  in  all  the  flag. 


Sib  Henkt  Wottok,  leaa  famed  ai  a  poet  than  ^ 

political  character  io  the  reigna  of  Mlzijtetti  and 

Jamea  L,  waa  bom  at  Boctou  Uall,  the  aeat  of  hia 

■nceatwi,  tn  Kent,  In  IS6S.    After  TecedriDg  hia 

edncatiM]  at  Wlncbeater  and  Oxford,  and  trarcjliiis 

MDe  jean  on  the  contiiMut,  be  attached  bimacfi 


to  ttie  MTTke  of  the  Earl  o(  Eaaez,  the  bToniite  at 
EUaabeth,  Imt  had  the  aagacitj  to  foreaee  the  bits  a( 
that  nobleman,  and  to  elude  ita  conaequencea  bj 
withdrawing  in  time  from  tbe  kingdom.  Baring 
afterwarda  gained  the  friendship  of  King  Jamea,  by 
communic^ng  the  aecret  of  a  conspintcj  formed 
■galnat  him,  while  ;et  onl;  king  of  Scotland,  htt 
waa  emidojed  bj  that  monarch,  when  he  aicended 
tht  E^liah  throne,  aa  ambasisdor  to  Yenioe.  A 
Teraame  and  livelj  mind  qualified  Sir  Henry  in  an 
etninent  degree  for  thia  lituation,  <rf'  the  dnUe*  ot 
which  we  have  bis  own  idea  in  the  well-known  pun- 
ning expreaaion,  in  which  he  definea  an  ambaaaador 
to  &  *  an  honeat  gentleman  sent  to  lie  abroad  Ibr 
the  good  of  his  country.'  He  ultimately  took  ordera, 
to  quijify  himaelf  to  be  provost  of  Eton,  in  which 
•ituaUoa  he  died  in  1639,  in  the  seTeD^-aecond 
year  of  hia  age.  Hia  wriUnga  were  pabliabed  in 
16S1,  under  the  title  of  Aeiifwie  WMauaaai  and  ft 
memoir  of  his  very  curious  life  baa  been  pabliihad 
by  Ixaak  Walton. 

3b  iUt  MiUmi,  On  Quant  of  Bthtmia. 
Ton  meaner  baantiae  of  the  ni^t, 

That  poorly  satisfy  onr  ayea 
ILon  }rj  your  number  than  jour  light  t 

Yon  common  people  of  the  skie)  I 

What  an  jou,  when  the  sun  shall  rital 
Ton  curious  chasten  of  the  wood. 

That  warble  forth  dame  Nature's  lajs. 
Thinking  jour  roicea  undeiatood 
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YoQ  Tioleta  ihAi  fini  vppemr^ 
Bj  your  pnxe  purple  mantles  known, 

Ule  the  proud  Tiigins  of  the  year, 
Afl  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own ! 
,  I  What  are  you,  when  the  rose  is  hlown  t 

80^  when  my  mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind ; 
t         JBy  Tirtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen  1 
Tell  me»  if  die  were  not  desini'd 
Th*  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind  t 

A  Patwdl  to  tke  VamHet  of  the  World. 

F!M««eIl,  ye  gilded  follies,  pleasing  troubles  ; 
Faiewell,  je  honour'd  rags,  ye  gionous  bubbles  t 
Fame's  Imt  a  hollow  echo ;  gold  pure  clay.; 
Uonoar  the  darlinf  but  of  one  short  day ; 
BeMftT.  th'  eye's  idol,  but  a  damask'd  skin ; 
SoUe  out  a  golden  prison  to  lire  in. 
And  torture  free-bom  minds ;  embroidered  trains 
Merely  but  pageants  for  proud  swelling  yeins ; 
ind  blood  sJlied  to  greatness,  is  alone 
*  *    *'   *  not  purchased,  nor  our  own : 


Fame,  honour,  beauty,  state,  train,  blood,  and  birth, 

Aie  hvt  the  fiuling  blossoms  of  the  earth. 
•  «  •  * 

Wdeoofte,  pure  thoughts,  welcomo,  ye  silent  crores, 
These  gueete,  these  courts,  my  soul  most  deany  lores ; 
Kow  the  wung'd  people  of  the  sky  shall  sing 
My  cheerful  anthems  to  the  gladsome  spring : 
1  pmyer-book  now  shall  be  m^  looking-glass, 

,  la  wiudi  I  will  adore  sweet  Virtue's  face. 

'  Here  dweU  no  hatdul  looks,  no  palace  cares, 
Xe  broken  tows  dwell  here,  nor  pale-faced  fears : 
Then  here  111  sigh,  and  sigh  my  hot  love's  folly, 
And  kam  t*  affect  an  holy  melancholy  ;^ 

i  Aad  xf  Contentment  be  a  stranger  then, 

I  ru  Be*er  look  for  it,  but  in  heaven  again. 

Tke  Charaeler  of  a  Sappy  Life, 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught. 
Thai  serreth  not  another's  will ; 
Whoae  armour  is  his  honest  thoudit. 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  1 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are, 
tnioee  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death. 
Untied  unto  the  worldly  cars 
Of  public  fame,  or  private  breath  ; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise^ 
Or  vice  ;  who  never  understood 
How  deepest  wounds  are  riven  by  praise ; 
Kor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good : 

Who  hath  his  life  from  mmonrs  freed. 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed. 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great ; 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray. 
More  of  his  pace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend ; 

Thin  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  alL 


I 

Sbuupeass,  as  a  writer  of  misoellaneoas  poetry, 
'  daims  now  to  be  noticed,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Facfj  Queen,  there  are  no  poems  of  the  reign 
of  EGxaheth  equal  to  those  raoductiona  to  which 
tibe  great  dramatist  aflixed  his  name.  In  1593, 
when  the  poet  wa«  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  ap- 
peared ha  Vanu  and  Adonis,  and  in  the  following 
:  jmr  his  Rape  of  Lmrece^  both  dedicated  to  Heniy 

il 


Wriotliesley,  Earl  of  Southampton.  '  I  know  not,* 
says  the  modest  poet,  in  his  first  dedlcntion, '  how 
I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to 
your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me 
for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a 
burthen ;  only,  if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I 
account  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  aU  idle  hours,  tin  I  have  honoured  you 
with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my 
iMvenaoH  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so 
noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  [till]  so 
barren  akmd.'  The  allusion  to  *  idle  hours*  seems 
to  point  to  the  author's  profession  of  an  actor,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  probably  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Southampton ;  but  it  is  not  so 
ea^^  to  understand  how  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was 
the  'first  heir  of  his  invention,*  unless  we  believe 
that  it  had  been  written  in  early  life,  or  that  his 
dramatic  labours  had  then  been  confined  to  the 
adaptation  of  old  {days,  not  the  writing  of  new  ones, 
for  the  stage.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  on  one  occasion  presented  Shakspeare 
with  L.1000,  to  complete  a  purchase  which  he 
wished  to  make.  The  gift  was  munificent,  but  the 
sum  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  The  Venus 
and  Adonis  is  a  glowing  and  essentially  dramatic 
version  of  the  weU-known  mythological  story,  full 
of  fhie  descriptive  passages,  but  objectioBalile  on  the 
score  of  licentiousness.  Warton  has  shown  that  it 
gaye  oflfence,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  warmth  of  its  colouring.  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  is  less  animated,  and  is  perhaps  an 
inferior  poem,  though,  from  the  boldness  of  its  figu- 
rative expressions,  and  its  tone  of  dignified  pathos 
and  reflection,  it  is  more  like  the  hasty  sketch  of  a 
great  poet 

The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare  were  first  printed  in 
1609,  by  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller  and  puUiaher 
of  the  day,  who  prefixed  to  the  volume  the  following 
enigmatical  dedication: — ^*To  the  only  begetter  <^ 
these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr  W.  H.,  all  happiness  and 
that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-Uving  poet» 
wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting 
forth,  T.  T.'  The  sonnets  are  154  in  number.  'Hiey 
are,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-eight,  addressed 
to  some  male  object,  whom  the  poet  addresses  in  a 
style  of  affection,  love,  and  idolatry,  remarkable,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  its  extrayagant  and 
enthusiastic  character.  Though  printed  oontinii- 
ously,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sonnets  were  written  at 
dlfl^ent  times,  with  long  internals  between  the 
dates  of  composition ;  and  we  know  that,  previous  to 
1596,  Shakspeare  had  tried  this  species  of  composi- 
tion, for  Meres  in  that  year  alludes  to  his  '  sugared 
sonnets  among  his  private  frieitds'  We  almost  wl^ 
with  Mr  HaUam,  that  Shakspeare  had  not  written 
these  sonnets,  beautiftil  as  many  of  them  are  in 
language  and  imagery.  They  represent  him  in  a 
character  foreign  to  that  in  which  we  love  to  regard 
him,  as  modest»  virtuous,  self-confiding,  and  inde- 
pendent His  excessive  and  elaborate  praise  of 
youthfiil  beauty  in  a  man  seems  derogatory  to  his 
genius,  and  savours  of  adulation ;  and  when  we  find 
him  excuse  this  friend  for  robbing  him  <tf  his  mis- 
tress— a  married  female — and  subjecting  his  noble 
spirit  to  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  of  guilty  love,  and 
blind  misplaced  attachment,  it  is  pahifiil  and  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  all  this  weakness  and  folly  can 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  and  stiU 
more,  that  he  should  record  it  in  verse  which  he  be- 
lieved would  descend  to  future 


Not  marble,  not  the  ffilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlwe  this  powerful  rftyme. 
Some  of  the  sonnets  may  be  written  in  a  feigned 
character,  and  merely  dramatic  in  expression;  bat 
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in  others,  the  poet  alludes  to  his  profession  of  an 
actor,  and  all  bear  the  impress  of  strong  passion  and 
deep  sinoerity.  A  feeling  of  premature  age  seems 
to  hAje  crept  on  Shakspeare — 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  heboid 

When  yellow  leares,  or  none,  or  few  do  hang 

Upon  those  houghs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 

Bare  rain*d  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

In  me  thou  seest  Uie  twilight  of  such  day. 

As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west, 

Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away,   . 

Death's  second  self,  that  s^ds  up  all  in  rest. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 

As  tiie  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 

Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

This  thou  perceir'st,  which  makes  thy  loye  more  strong, 

To  lore  that  well  which  thou  must  leare  ere  long. 

He  laments  his  errors  with  deep  and  penitential 
sorrow,  summoning  up  things  past  *  to  the  sessions 
of  sweet  silent  thought,*  and  exhibiting  the  depths 
of  a  spirit  *  solitary  in  the  very  vastness  of  its  sym- 
pathies.' The  '  W.  H.'  alluded  to  by  Thorpe,  the 
pablisher,  has  been  recently  conjectured  to  be 
William  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
(as  appears  ftom  the  dedication  of  the  first  folio  of 
1623)  was  one  of  Shakspeare's  patrons.  This  con- 
jecture has  received  the  assent  of  Mr  Hallam  and 
others ;  and  the  author  of  an  ingenious  work  on  the 
sonnets,  Mr  C.  Armitage  Brown,  has  supported 
It  with  much  plausibility.  Herbert  was  in  his 
cighteentii  year,  when  Meres  first  notices  the  son- 
nets in  1596 ;  he  was  learned,  of  literary  taste,  and 
gallant  character,  but  of  licentious  life.  The  son- 
nets convey  the  idea,  that  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  was  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  personal 
bcAuty  and  accomplishments.  We  know  of  only  one 
objection  to  this  tiieory— ^the  improbability  that  the 
pablisher  would  address  William  Herbert,  then  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  as  *Mr 
W.  H'  Herbert  suooeeded  his  father  in  the  earl- 
dom in  1601,  while  the  sonnets,  as  published  by 
Thorpe,  bear  the  date,  as  already  stated,  of  1609. 

The  composition  of  these  mysterious  productions 
evinces  Shakspeare's  great  facility  in  versification 
of  a  difficult  order,  and  they  display  more  intense 
feding  and  passion  than  either  of  his  classical 
poems.  They  have  the  conceits  and  quaint  turns  of 
expression,  then  common,  particularly  in  the  sonnet; 
hot  they  rise  to  far  higher  flights  of  genuine  poetry 
than  will  be  foond  in  any  other  poet  of  the  day,  and 
they  contain  many  traces  of  his  philosophical  and 
xeflective  spirit 

{The  Hone  of  Aikmu.'\ 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed. 
His  art  with  Nature's  workmanship  at  stxife^ 
As  if  the  dead  the  liring  should  exceed : 
8o  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one 
In  shape,  in  oouxage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hoord,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
Hi^h  crest,  short  ears,  strait  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thm  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  .buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack. 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  hack. 

Sometimes  he  scuds  far  ofij  and  there  he  stares ; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather. 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base^  he  now  prepares, 
And  whe'r  he  run,  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether. 

1  3V  Md  0b0  tpfml  a  hoH:  Lei  to  chaUenge  the  wind  to  oon- 
tnd  with  him  In  speed :  bow— prif 4m-ta«e,  or  priton-Jbort,  waa 
a  nistio  game,  eonaMiiif  chiefly  in  nmniq^ 


For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings. 
Fanning  &e  hairs,  who  ware  like  feathered  wings. 

[  VenMiii  Prophecy  afUr  the  Deaih  qfAcUmit.'] 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  !  here  I  prophesy. 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 
Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavouiy  end. 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low  : 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his 


It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud. 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while^ 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile. 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 

Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures ; 

The  staring  ruffian  diall  it  keep  in  quiet. 

Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures  ; 

It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild. 

Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  end  too  severe. 

And  most  deceiTing  when  it  seems  most  just : 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  when  it  seems  most  toward. 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coit'ard. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events. 

And  set  dissension  'twist  the  son  and  sire : 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents. 

As  diy  combustions  matter  is  to  fire. 

Sith  in  his  prime,  death  doth  mv  love  destroy. 

They  that  love  best,  their  love  shall  not  enjoy. 

ISdeetiom  fiom  Skahpear^t  SonmetsJ] 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  lKK)tless  cries. 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  posses^d, 
Desirins  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  moA  1  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee — ^and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  eate ; 
For  thv  sweet  love  remember'd,  such  wealth  brings^ 
That  then  I  soom  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view. 

Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  c^eap  what  is  most  deai^ 

Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 

And  worst  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  daall  have  no  end : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  proof,  to  tiy  an  older  fnend, 

A  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 

E'en  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

0  for  mv  sake  do  thou  with  fortune  chide, 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 

Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyei^s  hand. 

Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renewed ; 
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Whilsty  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
PoixGOs  of  ejael  V  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bittcrnen  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Kor  double  penance  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  aseure  je, 
ST'U  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  wamjnotk  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  tiA  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  wil^  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 

That  caa  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 

For  ptreciouB  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 

And  w«ep  afresh  lore's  long-since-cancell'd  woe, 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  Tanish'd  sight. 

Then  can  I  griere  at  grierances  foregone,' 

And  heanly  from  woe  to  woe  tell  ^r 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 

Bat  if  the  ifhue  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 

All  loeiCT  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 


I 


I 


O  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 

^  that  tw<eet  ornament  which  truth  doth  giro  ! 

Ihe  Toae  looks  &ir,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

The  ^mker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye, 

Aa  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 

~         OD  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 

summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses  ; 
for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 
Hto  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade  ; 

pw  to  themaelTes.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so  ; 

Of  thor  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made  ; 

And  ao  of  jou,  beauteous  and  loTely  vouth, 

that  shall  fade,  my  yerse  distils  your  truth. 


l! 


No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead. 
Than  you  ahall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Oive  warning  to  the  world,  that  I  am  fled 
Front  thiJ  Tue  world,  with  Tilest  worms  to  dwell ! 
Nnj,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  band  ihat  writ  it :  for  I  lore  you  so. 
That  1  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinkins  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  rente. 
When  I  perhaps  a>rapounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  lore  eren  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 


'I 
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hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  erer,  now ; 

Nov  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 

And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss  ; 

Ah  !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  'scaped  this  sorrow, 

Come  ID  the  rearward  of  a  conquer*d  woe ; 

Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  moiiow. 

To  linger  out  a  purposed  orerthrow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leare  me  last, 

When  oAei  p«tty  griefs  hare  done  their  spite, 

ftat  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  tasto 

At  first  the  rery  wont  of  Fortune's  might ; 

AimI  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 

Compend  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

Fiom  you  hare  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 

When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 

Hath  pot  a  spirit  of  youth  in  erery  thing, 

That  heary  &itum  lau^h'd  and  leapM  with  him. 

Tet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smeU 

Of  difietcnt  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 

Could  make  me  any  summer^s  stoiy  tell. 

Or  Iran  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  giefW : 


Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  rermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem*d  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play. 

My  lore  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in  seeming; 

I  lore  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear : 

That  lore  is  merchandized,  whose  rich  esteeming 

The  owner^s  tongue  doth  publish  ererywhere. 

Our  lore  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring 

When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days  : 

Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Thvi  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  nighty 

But  that  wild  music  burdens  erery  bough. 

And  sweets  srown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 

Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometimes  hold  my  tongue. 

Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Lore  is  not  lore 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remorer  to  remore : 

0  no  1  it  is  an  erer-fized  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  nerer  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  ereiy  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taksD. 

Lore's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bendinff  sickle's  compass  come  ; 

Lore  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weekfl. 

But  bears  it  out  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prored, 

1  nerer  writ,  nor  no  man  erer  lored. 

{Selections  from  ShaJafpeare*t  Sonffs,} 
[From  •  As  you  like  it.*] 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind, 

As  man's  ingratitude ! 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Althou|^  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heig^  ho !  sing  heigh  ho  1  unto  the  green  hollj« 
Most  friendship  is  leigninx,  most  loring  mere  folly. 

Then  hei^  ho,  the  holly  I 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky. 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  foigot  I 
Thou|^  thou  the  waters  wizp^ 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh,  ho  I  &c  &c 

[At  the  end  of  *  Lore's  Labour  Losfl 

When  icicles  hana;  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  £epherd  blows  his  xiaily 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pall ; 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl,  I 

Tu-whoo  I 

Tu-whit  1  tu-whoo  I  a  meny  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  taw, 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marion's  nose  looks  red  and  iwr; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit  I  tu-whoo  I  a  meny  note, 

While  gtea^  Joan  doth  keel  tha  pot      |^ 
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[In  •  Mnoh  Ado  about  Nothtaw.*] 

SiffK  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more ; 

Men  were  deceivers  erer ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore, 
To  one  thing  constant  nerer : 
Then  sign  not  so, 
Bat  let  them  go. 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonn  j ; 
ConTerting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  sinff  no  more 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  neaTy ; 

The  firaud  of  men  was  erer  so, 
Since  summer  first  was  le«vy. 
Then  sigh  not  so,  kc 

[In  <  CTmbeUM.*] 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  th'  sun. 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
jU  chimney-eweepers,  come  to  duat. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  th'  great, 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Caie  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat, 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak. 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 
Nor  th'  ail-dreaded  thunder  stone ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash. 
Thou  hast  finished  ioy  and  moan. 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  exerciser  harm  thee  I 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  I 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  1 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  I 
Quiet  consummation  have. 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  I 

[From '  As  Ton  Like  Ik*] 

Under  the  green-wood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  tune  his  meny  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun. 

And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun ; 

Beekinf  the  food  he  eats. 

And  p&s'd  with  what  he  gets, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  oome  hither; 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

BIB  JOHN  DATIE8. 

BoL  John  Daties  (1570-1626),  an  English  bor- 
rigter,  at  one  time  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House. of 
Ck)mmon£,  was  the  author  of  a  long  philosophical 
poem.  Oh  die  Stnd  of  Man  and  the  ImmortaHty  wereof^ 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1598,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  poems  of  that  kind  in  our  language. 
Davies  is  a  profound  thinker  and  dose  reasoner: 
*'  in  the  happier  parts  of  his  poem/  says  Campbell, 
*  we  oome  to  logical  truths  to  well  Illustrated  by  in- 
genious similes,  tiiat  we  know  not  whether  to  call 
the  thoughts  more  poetically  or  philosophically  just 


The  judgment  and  &ncy  are  recondled,  and  tiie 
imagery  of  the  poem  seems  to  start  more  viridly 
from  the  surrounding  shades  of  abstraction.'  The 
versiflcation  of  the  poem  Qofag  quatrains)  was 
afterwards  copied  byDavenant  and  Dryden.  Mr 
Southey  has  remarked  that  *  Sir  John  Davies  and 
Sir  William  Davenant,  avoiding  equally  the  opposite 
fiiolts  of  too  artificial  and  too  careless  a  style,  wrote 
in  numbers  which,  for  precision,  and  clearness,  and 
felicity,  and  strength,  have  never  been  surpassed.' 
The  compact  structure  of  Davies's  verse  is  indeed 
remarkable  for  his  times.  In  another  production, 
entitled  OrcAesfro,  or  a  Poem  of  Dancina,  m  a  Dia- 
logue  between  Penelope  and  One  of  her  wooers,  be  is 
much  more  fanciful.  He  there  represents  Penelope 
as  declining  to  dance  with  Antinous,  and  the  latter 
as  proceeding  to  ftcture  her  upon  the  antiquity  of 
that  elegant  exercise,  the  merits  of  whidi  he  de- 
scribes in  verses  partaking,  as  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, of  the  flexibility  and  grace  of  the  subject. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  most  imsginative  pas- 


l7%eIkmemffqf^Air.} 

And  now  behold  your  tender  nurse,  the  Mr, 

And  conmion  neighbour,  that  aye  runs  ajxmnd. 
How  many  pictures  and  impressions  fair 
Within  her  empty  regions  are  there  found. 
Which  to  your  senses  dandng  do  propound ; 
For  what  are  breath,  speech,  echoes,  music,  winds^ 
But  dancings  of  the  air  in  sundry  kinds! 

For  when  you  breathe,  the  air  in  order  moves. 
Now  in,  now  out,  in  time  and  measure  true ; 
And  when  you  speak,  so  well  she  dancing  loves. 
That  doubling  oft,  and  oft  redoubling  new, 
With  thousand  forms  she  doth  herself  endue : 
For  all  the  words  that  from  your  lips  repair. 
Are  nought  but  tricks  and  turnings  of  the  air. 

Hence  is  her  prattling  daughter.  Echo,  bom, 

That  dances  to  all  voices  she  can  hear : 
There  is  no  sound  so  harsh  that  she  doth  soom^ 
Nor  any  time  wherein  she  will  forbear 
The  aiiy  pavement  with  her  feet  to  wear : 
And  yet  her  hearing  sense  is  nothing  quick. 
For  aiter  time  she  endeth  ev'iy  trick. 

And  thou,  sweet  Music,  dancing^s  only  life. 

The  ear^s  sole  happiness,  Uie  air's  best  speech. 
Loadstone  of  fellowship,  charming  rod  of  strife, 
The  soil  mind's  paradise,  the  sick  mind's  leech. 
With  thine  own  tongue  thou  trees  and  stones  can 
teach. 
That  when  the  air  doth  dance  her  finest  measure. 
Then  art  thou  bom,  the  gods'  and  men's  sweet 
pleasure. 

Lastly,  where  keep  the  Winds  their  revelry. 

Their  violent  turnings,  and  wUd  whirling  hays. 
But  in  the  aii^s  translucent  gallexy  t 
Where  she  herself  is  tum'd  a  hundred  ways. 
While  with  those  maskers  wantonly  she  plays : 
Yet  in  this  misrule,  they  such  rule  embrace^ 
As  two  at  onoe  encumber  not  the  place. 

Afterwards,  the  poet  alludes  to  the  tidal  infloenoe  of 
the  moon,  and  thie  passage  is  highly  poetical  in  ex- 
pression :— 

For  lo,  the  sea  that  fleets  about  the  land. 
And  like  a  girdle  clips  her  solid  waist. 
Music  and  measure  botn  doth  understand : 
For  his  great  ciystal  eye  is  always  cast 
Up  to  the  moon,  and  on  her  fixed  fast : 
And  as  she  danceth  in  her  pallid  sphexvs 
So  danceth  he  about  the  centre  heia. 
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Sonciimes  his  proud  green  trares  in  order  aet. 

One  after  other  flow  into  the  shore^ 
"Wkidi  when  the j  hare  with  man j  kisses  wet, 
Tkiej  ebb  awnr  in  order  as  before ; 
And  to  make  known  his  courtly  lore  the  more. 
He  oA  doth  lay  aside  his  three-fork'd  mace. 
And  with  his  arms  the  timorous  earth  embrace. 


fa 


to  the  Queen 


poeDi  on  Dandng  is  said  to  hare  been  written 

days.    It  was  published  in  1596.     The 

or  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 

the  date  (as  appears  from  the  dedication 

Queen)  of  1602.    The  fame  of  these  works 

Sir  John  Davies  to  James  L,  who  made 

DccessiTely  solicitor-general  and  attomey-ge- 

far  Ireland.    He  was  also  a  judge  of  assize, 

knighted  by  the  king  in  1607.    The  first 

of  Law  Cases,  published  in  Ireland,  were 

by  this  aUe  and  accomplished  man,  and  his 

to  the  Tolnme  is  considered  *  the  best  that 

prefixed  to  a  law-book.* 

IReoBOtufor  the  ScyuTi  ImmorUUttyJ] 

A^iB,  how  can  she  but  immortal  be, 
l^esi^  with  the  motions  of  both  will  and  wii| 
She  still  aapireth  to  eternity, 

till  she  attain  to  it  1 


dodi  she  sta^,  as  loath  to  leave  the  land, 
vhoM  soft  side  she  fint  did  issue  make ; 
tastes  all  places,  tuins  to  ereiy  hand, 
huks  unwilling  to  forsake. 


An  Bieniig  thincs  to  other  things  do  mora 
'  I  Of  the  same  kind,  which  shows  their  nature  saeh  | 
So  earth  fiJls  down,  and  fire  doth  mount  aboTe^ 
TIU  hoth  their  proper  elements  do  touch. 

as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
firom  the  sea  to  fill  her  empty  veins, 
out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth, 
a  lymph  along  the  grassy  plains, 


■  f 


Tct  naioie  so  her  streams  doth  lead  and  cany 
As  that  hcT  coorse  doth  make  no  final  stay, 
TUl  she  henelf  unto  the  sea  doth  marry, 
Withia  whose  wat*iy  bosom  fiiist  she  lay.  * 

E*ak  so  the  soul,  which,  in  this  earthly  mould, 
The  spixii  of  God  doth  secretly  infuse, 
ffrr^*-*  at  first  she  doth  the  earth  behold. 
And  only  this  material  world  she  views. 

At  fint  her  mother  earth  she  holdeth  dear. 
And  doth  embrace  the  world  and  worldly  things  ; 
8fce  fiiea  dose  by  the  ^und,  and  hovers  here. 
And  moimts  not  up  with  her  celestial  wings  : 

Tet  onder  heaven  she  cannot  light  on  aught 
Thei  with  her  heavenly  nature  doth  agree  ; 
rert,  she  cannot  fix  her  thought, 
in  this  world  contented  be. 


1 
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For  whe  did  ever  yet,  in  honour,  wealth. 
Or  pleasure  of  the  sense,  contentment  find  1 
Who  ever  ceased  to  wish,  when  he  had  health, 
Or,  havii^  wisdom,  was  not  vex'd  in  mind  1 

Then,  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall. 
Which  seem  sweet  flowers,  with  lustre  fresh  and  gay. 
She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tastoth  all. 
But,  pleased  with  none^  doth  rise  and  soar  away. 

So,  when  the  soul  finds  here  no  true  content. 
And,  like  Noah*s  dove,  can  no  sure  footing  take. 
She  dock  letnm  from  whence  she  first  was  sent. 
And  fixes  to  him  that  first  her  wings  did  make. 


[2%s  Dignity  of  Man.] 

Oh !  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind  ! 

That  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  dost  bear ; 
That  thou  adom'st  him  with  so  bright  a  mind, 

Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  even  an  angel's  peer  t 

Oh  I  what  a  lively  life,  what  heaVnly  pow^. 
What  spreading  virtue,  what  a  sparkling  firs^ 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dow'r 
Dost  thou  within  this  dying  flesh  inspire  t 

Thou  leav'st  thy  print  in  other  works  of  thine. 
But  thy  whole  image  thou  in  man  hast  writ ; 

There  caimot  be  a  creature  more  divine. 
Except,  like  thee,  it  should  be  infinite : 

But  it  exceeds  man's  thought,  to  think  how  hi^ 
God  hath  rais'd  man,  since  God  a  man  became ; 

The  angels  do  admire  this  mvstery. 
And  are  astonished  when  they  view  the  same ; 

Nor  hath  he  given  these  blessings  for  a  day. 
Nor  made  them  on  the  body's  life  depend  ; 

The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  survives  for  aye ; 
And  though  it  hath  beginning,  sees  no  end. 


JOHN  DONMB. 

John  Donnb  was  bom  in  London  in  1573,  of  a 
Catholic  family;  through  his  mother  he  was  re- 
lated to  Sir  l^omas  More  and  Heywood  the  epi- 
grammatist He  was  educated  piuHy  at  Oxford 
and  partly  at  Cambridge,  and  was  designed  for  the 
law,  but  relinquished  the  study  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  About  this  period  of  his  life,  having  carefully 
considered  the  controversies  between  the  CathoUca 
and  Protestants,  he  became  convinced  that  the  latter 
were  right,  and  became  a  member  of  the  establiahed 
church.  The  great  abilities  and  amiable  character 
of  Donne  were  early  distinguished.  The  Earl  of 
Essex,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  and  Sir  Bobert 
Drury,  successively  befriended  and  employed  him ; 
and  a  saying  of  the  second  of  these  eminent  persons 
respecting  him  is  recorded  by  his  biographers — ^that 
he  was  fitter  to  serve  a  king  than  a  subject  He 
fell,  nevertheless,  into  trouble.  In  consequence  of 
secretly  marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Moore, 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  ToWer.  This  step  kept  him  for 
several  years  in  poverty,  and  by  the  deatli  of  his 
wife,  a  few  days  after  giving  birth  to  her  twelfth 
child,  he  was  plunged  into  &e  greatest  grief.  At 
the  age  of  forty-two,  Donne  became  a  dergyman, 
and  soon  attaining  distinction  as  a  preacher,  he  was 
preferred  by  James  L  to  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's ; 
in  which  benefice  he  continued  till  his  death  In  1631, 
when  he  was  buried  honourably  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  works  of  Donne  consist  of  satires,  elegies, 
religious  poems,  complimentary  verses,  and  epi- 
grams: they  were  first  collected  into  one  volume 
by  Tonson  in  1719.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  great 
in  his  own  day,  low  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, has  latterly  in  some  degree  revived.  Li  its 
days  of  abasement  critics  spoke  of  his  harsh  and 
ruKged  versification,  and  his  leaving  nature  for  con- 
ceit :  Dryden  even  hints  at  the  necessity  of  trans- 
lating him  into  numbers  and  English.  It  seems 
to  be  now  acknowledged  that  amidst  much  rubbish, 
there  is  much  real  poetry,  and  that  of  a  high  order, 
in  Donne.  He  is  described  by  a  recent  critic  as 
'  imbued  to  saturation  with  the  learning  of  his  age,' 
endowed  *  with  a  most  active  and  piercing  inte&cfe 
— an  imagination,  if  not  grasping  and  comprehen- 
sive, most  subtle  and  far-daiting — a  fsmcy,  ridi, 
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TtTid,  and  jrictiirecqae — k  mode  of  expreuion  t 
.    liiiifiie,  and  ccodenied— and  a  vil  admirable,  oa  welt 
I    for  iti  canitic  Krerlty,  aa  for  ita  plajnil  qnickneai 
[    —and  aa  onl^  vantuig  niffldent  aennbilitj  aod  tute 
I    to  pmerre  him  bom  tin  Tuxa  of  ttjie  which  Mem 


la  haTe  heaet  him.    Donne  li  nioally  ccmaldered  ■> 
the  flnt  of  a  Kriea  of  poeti  of  the  aeTenteenlh  oen- 
tnry,  who,  under  the  uune  (^  the  Metaphjrilcal 
PoeU,  fill  B  copapicuoui  place  In  Engliah  literary 
hiatoTj.    The  directneaa  of  thought,  the  natanJneM 
cf  detcription,  the  rich  abnadance  of  genuine  poeti- 
cal feeling  and  imagery,  which  diitlngoiih  the  poets 
of  Elizabeth'!  reign,  now  begin  lo  gire  waj  to  c~'^ 
and  forced  conceit*,  men  tuo  woikingi  of  the 
tellecti  a  kind  of  poetrj  a*  unlike  tbe  fcrmer 
punniiig  ia  unlike  genuine  Wit    To  giie  an  idei 
these  conoeitS'-Donne  writei  a  poem  on  a  fami 
popnUr  fnttjcct,  a  broken  heart.    Here  he  doei  not 
■dreit  to  tba  miseriea  or  diatradione  wliich  are  pre- 
■nmgd  to  be  the  csuki  of  broken  hearts,  but  *(arta 
off  Into  •  play  of  conceit  upon  the  phrase. 
entered  a  room,  he  says,  where  his  mislieas 


At  DM  tnt  blow  did  shiTet  it  [hii  hMut]  as  glass. 

Tlwo,  fotdng  on  hii  cniiid  to  discoTei  V  *hat  □ 
the  Idea  of  a  heart  broken  to  piecea,  like  glua,  can 
be  turned  to  account  in  making  out  someUiing  that 
will  gingte  on  the  leader's  imsginatioo,  he  proceeds 
tiros: 

Yet  nothing  can  to  nothing  fall. 

Nor  anj  place  be  empty  quite, 

Therefore  I  think  my  breast  hath  all 

Those  piecea  itill,  though  thoy  da  not  unite  ; 

And  DOW,  as  bnbn  gtnim  SMV 

A  Aawfreil  Voter  faa*,  so 

Hy  rem  if  keart  can  like,  widi,  and  adora, 

But  after  one  sack  lore  can  Iots  no  more. 


it  is  a  mere  conoeit  Perhaps  we  ihould  not  be  far 
trma  the  truth,  if  we  were  to  represent  tliis  s^le  aa 
the  natarsl  symptoma  of  the  decline  of  the  brilliant 
school  of  Sacknlle,  Spenser,  and  Shakapeare.  All 
the  recognised  modes,  mbjecti,  and  phrases  of  poetry, 
taitrodu^  by  them  and  their  conteiaporariei,  were 
nue  d^iee  ezbaosted,  and  it  wis  necea- 
ek  for  MroethiDg  new.  This  was  found. 
not  in  a  new  vein  of  equally  rich  ore,  hut  in  a  coa- 
tlnuatiou  ti  the  workings  throngh  adjoining  raina 
of  spniiotis  metal 

It  if  at  tlie  tame  time  to  be  home  in  mind,  that 
the  quality  above  described  did  not  characterise  the 
whole  of  the  writings  of  Donne  and  hi*  K:Jlower«. 
Theae  men  are  often  direct,  natural,  and  truly  poeti- 
cal— in  spite,  as  it  were,  of  themaelres.  Donne,  it 
m^  be  here  italed,  ia  niually  considered  ss  the  first 
writer  of  that  kind  of  satire  which  Pope  and 
Churchill  carried  to  such  perfection.  But  hii  aatii«a, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  already  quoted,  are 
nmgb  aod  rugged  as  the  onhewo  stooea  that  hara 
just  been  lilasted  ftom  the  quarry. 

The  n>eciinent  which  follow  are  designed  only  t( 
exemplify  the  merits  of  Domte,  not  his  defects : — 

Addre^U  Bijiinp  ValeiUiKe,  at  Oe  doff  of  A*  narriagi 

ijfltaMltetarPalainittalliiPniuxmSlitaiA 
Hail  Bishop  Valentine  I  whose  day  this  is. 
All  the  air  is  thy  dioceaa. 
And  all  the  chiipiug  choristers 
And  other  binis  are  thy  pariihiooSf*  : 

■Test,  erery  year. 
The  lyric  uuk  and  tJie  gnre  whiiparing  der* ; 
The  spanow  that  Delects  hit  life  for  lo*e. 
The  household  bird  with  bis  rod  stomadier ; 
Thoa  mak'it  the  blackbird  ipsed.  at  soon. 
As  doUi  the  goldfiDob  or  the  utl^on  ; 
Thii  day  more  diegtfully  than  eror  shine ; 
This  day  which  might  inflame  thyself  old 


Valtdiaioi^—Firbiddimf  Mamrmmg. 
Ai  Tirtuoni  men  wa  mildly  away, 
And  whisper  to  their  souls  to  go ; 
Whilst  soma  of  their  sad  friends  do  say. 
The  bnath  goes  now — and  sgme  say,  no  j 
So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise. 
No  tear-floods,  nor  ligh-tempestt  more  ; 
Twere  profanation  of  our  joys 
To  tell  the  laity  oar  Iotb. 
MoTing  of  th'  earth  bringa  harms  and  ftell. 
Men  reckon  what  it  did,  and  meant ; 
But  trepidation  of  the  ^erea, 
ThOD^  greater  far,  is  innocent. 
Dull,  fublunaiy  lorer'a  lore 
(Whose  soal  is  aanse}  cannot  admit 
Absence,  because  it  dath  remoTU 
Those  tkinga  which  alimented  it* 
But  we're  by  loxe  so  much  refined. 
That  oureeWea  know  not  what  it  i*  ;• 
Jnter-assured  of  the  mind, 
CareleH  eyes,  lips,  and  lumdi  to  mist 
Out  two  souls,  therefore  (which  are  ODt) 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  eijiansion. 
Like  gold  to  aity  thuineas  beat. 
If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  to 
At  stiff  twin  companes  are  two  ; 
Thy  soul,  the  fii'd  foot  makes  no  lAo* 
To  mare,  but  doth,  if  th'  other  doi. 
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And  ihmi^  it  in  the  eentie  tit, 
Yet  when  the  other  fftr  doth  rokm. 
It  leMU,  and  heukena  after  it» 
And  grows  erect  m  that  comes  home. 

Soch  wilt  thou  he  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th'  other  foot,  ohliquelv  run  ; 
Thj  finnness  makes  my  drcles  just. 
And  mnkes  me  end  where  I  b^un. 

neWUL 

Belbte  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe, 
Oftat  Love,  some  legacies  :  I  here  bequeath 
Xioe  eyee  to  Argus,  if  mine  eves  can  see ; 
If  they  be  blind,  then,  Lore,  1  giro  them  thee  i 
My  tfongufl  to  Fame ;  to  ambasMdon  mine  eon ; 

To  women,  or  the  sea,  my  tears  ; 
TWm,  LoTe,  ha«t  taught  me  heretofore, 
By  laaking  me  serre  her  who  bad  twenty  more, 
Ihal  I  should  give  to  none  but  such  as  had  too  mnch 
before. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  give ; 

My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  lire ; 

MLm  ingenuity  and  openness 

To  Jesuits ;  to  Buffoons  my  pensiTeness ; 

My  silcDoe  to  any  who  abroad  have  been  ; 

My  money  to  a  Capudiin. 
Thoo,  Lore,  tansht'st  me,  by  appointing  me 
Te  kve  there,  wnere  no  love  reoeiTed  can  be, 
Osly  to  gire  to  such  as  haTo  no  good  capacity. 

My  &ith  I  gifo  to  Roman  Catholics  ; 

AU  my  good  works  unto  the  sdiismatics 

Of  Amsterdam ;  my  best  cirility 

And  courtship  to  an  onirennty ; 

My  modesty  I  giro  to  soldiers  bate ; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share ; 
TkoQ,  Love,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her  that  buds  my  lore  disparity. 
Oily  to  give  to  those  that  count  my  gifts  indignity. 

T  ^re  my  reputation  to  those 

\yhidk  were  my  friends ;  mine  indnstiy  to  foes ; 

To  sdioobDcn  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness ; 

My  ffidcncss  to  physicians,  or  excess ; 

fs  Xaimr  oil  that  I  ta  rhym4  have  writ/ 

And  to  my  company  my  wit : 
Thou,  Love,  by  making  me  adore 
Her  who  begot  this  lore  in  me  before, 
Tao^t'st  me  to  make  as  though  I  gaye^  when  I  do  but 


I 


To  him  for  whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls 

I  icrra  my  physic  books ;  mr  written  rolls 

Of  Boral  counsels  I  to  Bedhun  giro; 

My  bnusen  medids,  unto  them  which  live 

la  want  of  bread ;  to  them  which  pass  among 

All  foreigneta,  my  English  tongue : 

Thoo,  Lotv,  by  making  me  lore  one 

Who  thinks  her  6ien£hip  a  fit  portion 

For  younger  lorcn,  dost  my  gifts  thus  disproportion. 

Therefore  111  give  no  more,  but  111  xmdo 
The  world  by  dying,  because  lore  dies  too. 
Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  cold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth. 
And  all  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  hare 

Than  a  snn*dial  in  a  grare. 
Thoo,  Lore,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Lofe  her  who  d^  n^lect  both  me  and  thee. 
To  iarent  and  practise  this  one  way  to  annihilate  all 


Towards  me  did  run 

A  thiBg  more  strange  than  on  Nile's  slime  the  sun 
Per  bred,  or  all  which  into  Noah's  ark  came ; 
A  tkiiy  whkh  would  hare  posed  Adam  to  name. 


Stranger  than  seren  antiquaries'  studies — 
Than  Afric  monsters — Guiana's  rarities — 
Stranger  than  strangers.    One  who  for  a  Dane 
In  the  Danes'  massacre  had  sure  been  slain. 
If  he  had  lired  then  ;  and  without  help  dies 
When  next  the  'prentices  'gainst  strangers  rise. 
One  whom  the  watch  at  noon  scarce  lets  go  by ; 
One  to  whom  th'  examining  justice  sure  would  ciy, 

*  Sir,  by  your  priesthood,  tell  me  what  you  are  f 

His  clothes  were  strange,  though  coarse — and  black* 

thouc^h  bare ; 
Sleereless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velret,  but  'twas  now  (so  much  nound  was  seen) 
Become  tuff-taffety ;  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  awhile,  then  not  at  all. 
The  thmg  hath  trarell'd,  and  saith,  speaks  all  tongues ; 
And  only  knoweth  what  to  all  states  belongs. 
Made  of  the  accents  and  best  phrase  of  these. 
He  speaks  one  language.    If  strange  meats  displease. 
Art  can  deceire,  or  hunger  force  my  taste  ; 
But  pedants'  motley  tongue,  soldiers'  bombast. 
Mountebanks'  drug-tongue,  nor  the  terms  of  law, 
Are  strong  enough  preparatires  to  draw 
Me  to  bear  this.    Yet  I  must  be  content 
With  his  tongue,  in  hU  tongue  called  compliment. 

*  •  « 

He  names  me,  and  comes  to  me.    I  whisper,  God ! 
How  hare  I  sinn'd,  that  thy  wrath's  furious  rod, 
(This  fellow)  chooseth  me  ?    He  saith, '  Sir, 
I  lore  your  judgment — ^whom  do  you  prefer 
For  the  best  linguist  f    And  I  sillily 
Said,  that  I  thought,  Calepin^i  Dicttcnavy. 

*  Nay,  but  of  men,  most  sweet  sir  t' — ^Beza  then. 
Some  Jesuits,  and  two  rererend  men 

Of  our  two  academies,  I  named.    Here 
He  stopt  me,  and  said — *  Nay,  your  apostles  wen 
Pretty  good  linguists,  and  so  Panurge  was, 
Yet  a  poor  genUeman.    All  these  may  pass 
By  trareL'    Then,  as  if  he  would  hare  sold 
His  tongue,  he  prais'd  it,  and  such  wonders  told. 
That  I  was  fain  to  say— -<  If  you  had  liy'd.  Sir, 
Time  enough  to  haye  been  interpreter 
To  Babel's  bricklayers,  sure  the  tower  had  stood.* 
He  adds,  *  If  of  oourt-Ufe  you  knew  the  good. 
You  would  leaye  loneness.'    I  said,  *  Not  alone 
My  loneness  is,  but  Spartans'  fashion. 
To  teach  by  punting  drunkards  doth  not  last 
Now ;  Aretine's  pictures  hare  made  few  chaste ; 
No  more  can  prince's  courts  (though  there  be  few 
Better  pictures  of  rice)  teach  me  rirtue.' 
He,  like  a  high-stretch'd  lutestring,  squeak'd,  *0,  Sir, 
'Tu  sweet  to  talk  of  kings!*    *  At  Westminster, 
(Said  I)  the  man  that  kee^  the  Abbey-tombs, 
And,  fot  his  price,  doth,  with  whoerer  comes. 
Of  all  our  Han^  and  our  Edwards  talk. 
From  king  to  king,  and  all  their  kin  can  walk. 
Your  ears  shall  hear  nought  but  kings— your  eyes  meet 
Kings  onlT— the  way  to  it  is  King  street  t' 
He  smaek'd  and  ciy'd— *  He's  base,  mechanic,  coarN^ 
So  are  all  your  Englishmen  in  their  discourse. 
Are  not  your  Frenchmen  neat  I    Mine  1 — as  you  aee^ 
I  hare  but  one.  Sir — ^look,  he  follows  me. 
Certes,  they  are  neatly  doth'd.    I  of  this  mind  am. 
Your  only  wearing  is  your  grofforam.' 
'  Not  so.  Sir.    I  haye  more.^  Under  this  pitch 
He  would  not  fly.    I  chaTd  him.    But  as  itch 
Scratch'd  into  smart — and  as  blunt  iron  ground 
Into  an  edge  hurts  worse — so  I  (fool !)  found 
Crossing  hurt  me.    To  fit  my  siulenness 
He  to  another  key  his  style  doth  dress. 
And  asks.  What  news  t    I  tell  him  of  new  plays ; 
He  takes  my  hands,  and  as  a  still  which  stays 
A  semibrere  'twixt  each  drop,  he  (niggardly, 
As  loath  to  enrich  me  so)  teus  many  a  lie — 
More  than  ten  Holinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stowed— 
Of  tririal  household  trash  he  knows.    He  knows 
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Wlien  ihe  queen  frown'd  or  smil'd,  uid  he  knows  what 
A  subtle  statesman  may  gather  fix>m  that. 
He  knows  who  loves  whom  ;  and  who  hj  poison 
Hastes  to  an  office's  reTersion. 
He  knows  who  hath  sold  his  land,  and  now  doth  beg 
A  licence,  old  iron,  boots,  shoes,  and  egg- 
Shells  to  transport    Shortly  boys  shall  not  play 
At  spancounter,  or  blow  point,  but  shall  pay 
Toll  to  some  courtier.    And  (wiser  than  all  us) 
He  knows  what  lady  is  not  painted. 


Joseph  Hall,  bom  at  Bristow  Park,  in  Leioester- 
ihire,  in  1574,  and  who  rose  through  various  church 
preferments  to  be  bishop  of  Norwich,  is  more  dis- 
tinguished u  a  prose  writer  than  as  a  poet :  he  is, 
however,  allowed  to  have  been  the  first  to  write 
satirical  verse  with  any  degree  of  elegance.  His 
satires,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Vhrffidemiantm^  in  1597-9,  refer  to  general  objects, 
and  present  some  just  pictures  of  the  more  remark- 
able anomalies  in  human  character:  they  are  also 
written  in  a  style  of  greater  polish  and  volubility 
than  most  of  tibe  oompoeitions  of  this  age.  Bishop 
Hall,  of  whom  a  more  particular  notice  ia  given 
daewhere,  died  in  1656,  at  the  age  of  eighty-twa 

ISdecUomJrfm  EdtTt  SaHim.}      i 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertain 
Into  his  house  some  trencher-chapelain : 
Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sonSi 
And  that  would  stand  to  ^od  conditions. 
First  that  he  lie  upon  the  tmckle-bed. 
While  his  young  master  lieth  o'er  his  head. 
Second,  that  he  do,  on  no  default, 
Ever  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt. 
Third,  tiiat  he  never  change  his  trencher  twice. 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies; 
Sit  bare  at  meals,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait. 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  master  beat, 
But  he  must  ask  his  mother  to  define, 
How  many  jerks  he  would  his  breech  should  line. 
All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be. 
To  give  five  marks  and  winter  livezy. 

Seest  thou  how  eaily  my  ^oun^  master  goes,* 
Vaunting  himself  upon  his  rismg  toes ; 
And  pranks  his  hand  upon  his  dagger's  side ; 
And  picks  his  glutted  teeth  since  late  noon-tide  1 
Tis  Kuffio :  Trow'st  thou  where  he  dined  to-day  I 
In  sooth  I  saw  him  sit  with  Duke  Humphrey. 
Many  eood  welcomes,  and  much  gntis  cheer. 
Keeps  he  for  eveiy  stragglinff  cavalier ; 
An  open  house,  haunted  with  great  resort ; 
Long  service  mizt  with  musical  disport.*)* 
Many  fair  younker  with  a  feathered  crest. 
Chooses  mudi  rather  be  his  shot-fi«e  guest. 
To  fare  so  freely  with  so  little  cost. 
Than  stake  his  twelvepence  to  a  meaner  host. 
Hadst  thou  not  told  me,  I  should  surely  say 
He  touch'd  no  meat  of  all  this  live-long  day. 
For  sure  methougbt,  yet  that  was  but  a  guess, 
His  eyes  seem'd  sunk  for  ver^  hollowness, 
But  could  he  have  (as  I  did  it  mistake) 
So  little  in  his  purse,  so  much  upon  his  back  I 

*  This  Is  the  portnltof  a  poor  gaHsnt  of  the  dajrsof  EUnbeth. 
In  0t  Faui's  Osthedzal,  thsn  an  open  pablio  place,  there  was  s 
tomb  emneoualjr  supposed  to  be  that  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Olottoester,  whioh  wm  the  mort  of  gentlemea  upoa  town  In 
that  dsj,  who  had  ooosaion  to  look  out  for  a  dinner.  When 
UBSUooeeBftil  in  getting  an  invitation,  they  were  said  to  dine 
with  Duke  Humphrey. 

t  An  aUudoin  to  the  ohoroh  senios  to  be  heard  near  Duke 
Hmnphiey's  tomb. 


So  nothing  in  his  mawt  yet  seemeth  by  his  belt, 

That  his  gaunt  gut  no  too  mucli  stuffing  felt. 

Seest  thou  how  side^  it  hangs  beneath  his  hipl 

Hunger  and  heavy  iron  makes  girdles  slip. 

Yet  for  all  that,  how  stiffly  struts  he  by. 

All  trapped  in  the  new-found  bravery. 

The  nuns  of  new-won  Calais  his  bonnet  lent, 

In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conquerment. 

What  needed  he  fetch  that  from  &rthest  Spain, 

His  grandame  could  have  lent  with  lesser  pain  ! 

Thoufh  he  perhaps  ne'er  pass'd  the  English  shoie^ 

Yet  &m  would  counted  be  a  conqueror. 

His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head. 

One  lock  amazon-like  dishevelled. 

As  if  he  meant  to  wear  a  native  cord. 

If  chance  his  fates  should  him  that  bane  affotd. 

All  British  bare  upon  the  bristled  skin, 

Close  notched  is  his  beard,  both  lip  and  chin ; 

His  linen  collar  labyrinthian  set, 

Whose  thousand  double  turnings  never  met : 

His  sleeves  half  hid  with  elbow  pinionings, 

As  if  he  meant  to  fly  with  linen  wings. 

But  when  I  look,  and  cast  mine  eyes  below. 

What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  diow  t 

So  slender  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin, 

Did  never  sober  nature  sure  conjoin. 

Lik'st  a  strawn  scarecrow  in  the  new-sown  field, 

Rear'd  on  some  stick,  the  tender  com  to  shield. 

Or,  if  that  semblance  suit  not  every  deal. 

Like  a  broad  ahake-fork  with  a  slender  steeL 


BEN  JONBOir. 

In  1616,  Bbn  Jomson  collected  the  pbiys  he  had 
then  written,  and  published  them  in  one  volume, 
folio,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  a  book  of  epi- 
grams, and  a  number  of  poems,  which  he  entitled 
TTie  Forest,  and  The  Underwood.  The  whole  were 
comprised  in  one  fulio  volume,  which  Jonson  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  his  Works,  a  circumstance 
which  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries.*  It  ia  only  with  the  minor  poetry 
of  Jonson  that  we  have  to  deal  at  present,  as  the 
dramatic  pruductions  of  this  stem  old  master  of  the 
maiily  school  of  £nglUh  comedy  will  be  afterwards 
described.  There  is  much  delicacy  of  fancy,  fine 
feeling,  and  sentiment,  in  some  of  Jonsoirs  lyrical 
and  descriptive  effusions.  He  grafted  a  classic  grace 
and  musical  expression  on  parts  of  his  masques  and 
interludes,  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
fh)m  his  massive  and  ponderous  hand.  In  some  of 
his  songs  he  equals  Carew  and  Ilerrick  in  pictu- 
resque images,  and  in  portraying  the  fascinations  of 
love.  A  taste  for  nAtiue  is  strongly  displayed  in  his 
fine  lines  on  Penshurst,  that  ancient  seat  of  the 
Sidneys.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  one  cf 
his  critics,  that  Jonson's  dramas  *  do  not  lead  us  to 
value  highly  enough  his  admirable  taste  and  feeling 
in  poetry ;  and  when  we  consider  how  many  other 
intellectual  excellences  distinguished  him — wit,  ob- 
servation, judgment,  memory,  learning — we  must 
acknowledge  that  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  **  <) 
rare  Ben  Jonson  I"  is  not  more  pithy  than  it  ia 
true.' 


^  Long,  or  low. 

*  An  epigram  addraaaed  to  hfan  on  the  eubjeot  la  aa  IbQows  i 
Pray  tell  us.  Ben,  where  does  the  mystery  lurk. 
What  othen  oall  a  plap  you  oall  a  work  f 
On  hehalf  of  Jonson  an  answer  was  returned,  which  seems  to 
glance  at  the  labour  which  Jonson  bestowed  on  all  his  prodw^ 
tioos— 

The  author'a  Mend  thos  fur  the  author  lay^^ 
Bea's  playa  are  works,  while  others'  works  are  plays. 
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OoedL^ZmigL^ 


In  bulk,  datb  lukko  mu  bettei  be, 

Oi  ituiiiing  lone  u  oak,  thne  hundrad  jfUt, 

To  fall  ■  log  mt  laat,  dij,  bkld,  ud  MSI. 

Alitrof>d»7 

Ii  fairer  fu,  in  Mijt, 

Although  it  &11  and  die  that  night, 

It  in*  the  plant  uid  floirer  of  tight  I 

In  muill  proportioni  ws  ja>t  bewitiei  Mc; 

And  in  thort  meMurai  liifs  nu/pafM  be, 

SpilajA  mlht  a)mtm  nf  Ptmbrth, 
ITndenitath  this  >able  htane 
Lin  the  (ubject  of  all  Tcne, 
Kdn^l  ii(t«r,  Pembroke'!  mothwt 
Death  1  en  thou  btst  elain  anotlur, 
Learn'd  and  bit,  and  good  ai  ahe, 
Hme  ihall  thiow  a  dart  at  tbae. 

Would'at  thou  bcH  irhat  man  mj 
In  a  little  I — reader,  Maj. 
Underneath  thii  itone  doth  li* 
Ai  much  beautf  M  could  die ; 
Which  io  life  did  barboDi  giT* 
To  mora  Tiitue  than  doth  liTa> 


Thou  haat  thj  inlki  for  health  at  well  ai 
Thy  monnt  to  wbicfa  tiM  drjad*  do  revott 
Where  Pu  and  Buxhui  their  high  feaeU 
Beneath  the  broad  beech,  and  the  cheetni 
That  taller  tree  which  at  *  nut  wa*  let 
At  hii  great  birth  lAen  aU  the  Hum*  in 


The  other  let  it  deep  with  dnth ; 

Fitter,  where  it  died,  to  tell. 

Than  that  it  lired  at  alL    pBiemll  t 

OnmyFintDmi^klw. 
Hoe  lift  to  each  bei  nrenti  rath, 
Uarr,  the  daughter  of  their  routh : 
Yet  all  beaveii^i  gifU  bring  hearen*!  due, 
It  makei  the  father  len  to  rue. 
At  six  inonthi' end  ihe  parted  lumra 
With  nfetr  of  her  innccence ; 
Whoae  »ul  heafen'e  queen  (iriraee  name  ihi 
In  comfort  of  her  motiier'i  teact, 
Bath  placed  among  her  Tirgin  tiaiu : 
Where,  while  that  HTer'd  doth  remain, 
Thi«  frare  paitaliM  the  fleeUr  birth, 
—  li^tl  J,  gentle  earth. 


WhiobcoT 


Of  touch  or  marble ;  Dor  camt  boaat  a  row 
Of  pobih'd  pillan,  or  a  roof  of  gold : 
Thou  bait  no  laoteru,  wfaereof  talee  ace  told  ; 
Or  ftaii,  or  eonrte ;  but  itand'rt  an  ancient  mle. 
And  theie  gcudg*d  at,  are  rerereDced  the  while. 
Thon  JOT'it  in  bettca  maike  of  eoil  and  ^ 
Of  wood,  of  water ;  therein  thou  art  &ir. 


Tliere,  in  the  writhed  bark,  an  cut  the  nantM 
Of  manj  a  Sjlran  token  with  hie  flamee. 
And  thenoe  uie  mddj  Satjra  oft  proToke 
The  lighter  Fauna  to  reach  th;  Ladiee'  Oik. 
Th;  copee,  too,  named  of  Gamage,  thou  hut  hcn 
That  nerer  fula,  to  aerre  thee,  teaaon'd  deei, 
.   Whin  thou  would'it  feait  or  eierciie  thy  ineodl. 
The  lower  land  that  to  the  riret  bende, 
llij  ihcep,  th;  bullocks,  kine,  and  calrei  do  feed : 
The  middle  ground  thy  mares  and  horaei  breed. 
Each  bank  doth  jield  thee  conies,  and  the  tope 
Fertile  of  wood.    Aahore,  and  SidueT'i  copee, 
To  crown  th;  open  table  doth  proride 
The  purpled  pheasant,  with  the  tpeckled  tide : 
The  painted  partridge  liea  in  ererj  field. 
And,  foe  thr  meet,  is  willing  to  be  kill'd. 
And  if  the  high-Swollen  HcdwaT  lul  thj  diih. 
Thou  hast  th;  ponds  that  paj  thee  tribute  fiih, 
Fat,  a^ed  carps  that  Tun  into  tb;  net, 
And  pikea,  now  wearr  their  own  kind  to  eat, 
Aa  loath  ^  second  dnuight  or  cast  to  stay, 
OflieiouslT,  at  first,  themielTea  betraT. 
Bright  eels  that  emulate  them,  and  leap  m  land, 
BeftK  the  fiaher,  or  into  his  band. 


e  Pauhonl  la  (UoaUd  In  tE(Dt . » 


r  Tmbrldge.  In  a  wide  and 


The  earif  chenr  with  the  later 


UitixM 


kM«t;aaBlrrhlUpUdBe}^Oak,  Benrhartan'a  Walk.  0» 
miw*^  Bewet,  &&  The  amtint  laa^aak  laMaa  rimaln  i  epj 
fron  Joaaoa-B  dKTlpllia  ot  tbahimritsUtj  of  the  tamllj,  thai 
moat  ofUn  hat* 'reaaad  wUh 


Hang  on  th;  walla  that  eroj  diild  maj  reach. 
And  though  thj  walls  be  of  Uie  omntrj  ■t<me, 
They^  nar'd  with  no  man's  ruin,  no  mau'a  groan  ; 
There's  none  that  dwell  about  them  wish  them  down 
But  all  come  in,  the  farmer  and  the  elown, 
And  no  one  empty  handed,  to  aalule 
Thy  lord  and  lady,  though  they  hare  no  suit. 
Some  bring  a  oqran,  soiM  a  rural  cake. 
Some  nuti,  tome  ^^ilee ;  soau  that  think  they  make 
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■'I 


I 


_  tliMiit  or  «]m  send 
Bf  their  lipe  dan^ten,  whom  they  would  commeiid 
This  wmy  to  huebioidB ;  and  whcee  boskets  beur 
Aa  aBMem  of  themselTosy  in  plum  or  pear. 
Bat  whfti  can  this  (more  than  express  their  lore) 
Add  to  thy  free  proiinons,  far  aboro 
The  need  of  sacht  whose  liberal  board  doth  flow 
^Ith  all  that  hospitality  doth  know ! 
Where  comes  no  guest  but  is  allow'd  to  eat 
Without  his  fear,  and  of  thy  lord's  own  meat : 
Where  the  same  beer,  and  bread,  and  self*same  wine 
That  is  his  lordshij^'s  shall  be  also  mine. 
And  I  not  &in  to  sit  (as  some  this  day 
At  great  men's  tables)  and  yet  dine  away. 
Here  no  man  teUs  my  cups ;  nor,  standing  by, 
A  waiter  doth  my  gluttony  enyy : 
But  giies  me  what  I  call,  and  lets  me  eat ; 
He  knows  below  ho  shall  find  plenty  of  meat ; 
Thy  tables  hoard  not  up  for  the  next  day. 
Nor,  when  I  take  my  lodging,  need  I  pray 
For  fire,  or  lights,  or  lireiy ;  all  is  there. 
As  if  thou,  then,  wert  mine,  or  I  reign'd  here. 
There's  nothing  I  can  wish,  for  whi<£  I  stay. 
This  found  King  James,  when  hunting  late  this  way 
With  his  btaye  son,  the  Prince ;  they  saw  thy  fires 
Shine  bright  on  erenr  hearth,  as  the  desires 
Of  thy  Penates  had  been  set  on  flame 
To  cntestain  them ;  or  the  country  came. 
With  all  their  seal,  to  warm  their  welcome  here. 
What  (great,  I  will  not  say,  but)  sudden  cheer 
Did'st  thou  then  make  tnieon  1  and  what  praise  was 

heap'd 
On  thy  good  lady  then,  who  therein  reap'd 
The  just  reward  of  her  high  housewifery  ; 
To  l^TO  her  linen,  plate,  and  all  things  nigh. 
When  she  was  flu- ;  and  not  a  room  but  diest 
As  if  it  had  expected  such  a  guest  I 
These,  Penshunt,  are  thy  praise,  and  jret  not  all ; 
Thy  lady's  noble,  fruitful,  chaste  withal. 
His  children        «  *  • 

*  *        have  been  taught  religion  ;  thenoe 

Their  gentler  spirits  have  suck'd  innocence. 
Each  monk  and  eren  they  are  taught  to  pray, 
With  the  whole  household,  and  may,  erery  day. 
Bead,  in  their  riiiuous  parents'  noble  parts. 
The  mjvteries  of  manners,  arms,  and  arts. 
Now,  Penshurst,  they  that  will  proportion  thee 
With  other  edifices,  when  they  see 
Those  proud  ambitious  heaps,  and  nothing  else. 
Hay  say  their  lords  haTe  built,  but  thy  lord  dwells. 

A  Ike  Memay  of  my  hdof/ed  MoMter^  WUUam  Shak^ 
tpean^  and  lehat  he  hath  l^  to* 

To  draw  no  enTT,  Shakspeare,  on  thy  name. 
Am  1  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame  ; 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such 
As  neither  man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much. 
Tis  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage.    But  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise ; 
For  oiliest  ignwance  on  these  would  light, 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  aflcction,  which  doth  ne'er  adrance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urges  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise. 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 
Bat  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and,  indeed, 
Ahors  the  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I  therefore  will  b^gin  :  Soul  of  the  mo  1 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  otour  stage  I 
My  Shakspean^  rise  I    I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spoiser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further  ofi^  to  make  thee  room  : 
Thou  art  a  mimamcnt  without  a  tomb. 
And  art  alire  still,  while  thy  book  doth  lire, 
Aad  we  hate  wits  to  road,  and  praise  to  gire. 


That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses, 

I  mean  with  great  but  disproportion'd  Muses : 

For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers, 

And  tell  how  ikr  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine^ 

Or  sporting  Kyd  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 

And  thou^  thou  had  small  Latin  and  less  Gieekf 

From  thenoe  to  honour  thee  I  will  not  seek 

For  names ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  £schyla% 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

Pacurius,  Accius,  him  of  CordoTa  dead. 

To  lire  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread. 

And  shake  a  stage :  or  when  thy  socks  were  oOy 

Leaye  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all,  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  comab 

Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show. 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ! 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prinM| 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  can,  or  like  a  Mercury,  to  charm  ! 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  I 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woyen  so  fit^ 

As,  since,  she  will  youcnsafe  no  other  wit. 

The  meny  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please  $ 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  giye  nature  all ;  thy  art, 

My  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  De, 

His  art  doth  giye  the  fashion  ;  and,  that  he 

Who  casts  to  write  a  liring  line,  must  sweat 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  Muses'  anril ;  turn  the  same. 

And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn  ; 

For  a  good  poet's  made  as  well  as  bom. 

And  such  wert  thou  I    Look  how  the  father's  fiMe 

Lives  in  his  issue,  eyen  so  the  race 

Of  Shakspeare's  mind  and  manners  brigjhtly  shinef 

In  his  well  turned  and  true  filed  lines : 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lanoe^ 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  t  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear. 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  ThamM 

That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James  I 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Adyanced,  and  made  a  constellation  there  I 

Shine  forth,  thou  Star  of  Poets,  and  with  rage. 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage, 

Wliich  since  thy  flight  from  hence  hath  mourned  like 

night. 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  yolimie's  light  I 

On  ike  PortraU  of  ShaktpeouK. 
[Under  the  fhmtbpleoe  to  the  first  edltton  of  his  works :  Mtt] 

This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put. 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakspeare  cut. 
Wherein  the  grayer  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  outdo  the  life : 
0  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit. 
As  well  in  bniss,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  print  would  then  snipan 
All  that  was  oyer  writ  in  brass : 
Bat  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look 
Not  on  his  picture  but  his  book.* 

*  This  Rttettatfon  of  Ben  Jooson  to  the  first  asgrared  por- 
trait of  Bhakspeare,  seems  to  prove  Its  fidelity  as  a  Ukenesa 
The  portrait  oorresponds  with  the  monumental  effigy  at  Btraft- 
ford,  but  both  reprssent  a  hmiwj  and  semewfaat  ind^snt 
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BiCEuo  CoEBKT  (IMa-lsas)  «u  the  ton  of  a 
1  Hum  wba,  though  on^  k  gtzAenet,  matt  tuve  poi- 
I  letmd  niperiar  qiulities,  m  he  obtained  the  heart; 
I  coBimeDdationa,  in  vene,  of  Ben  Jomon.  The  son 
I  iru  educated  ti  Weitminiter  aod  Oxford,  ard  bftr- 
ing  taken  ordera,  he  became  soocesiiTelj  bitfaop  of 
i  Oxford  and  bithop  of  Nonrii^    Hm  kkM  qoali- 


tiea  of  witty  Biihop  Corbet,  and  bi«  neTer-fklUng 
riTadtj,  joined  to  a  moderate  ahaie  of  dislike  ' 
the  Furitant,  recommended  him  to  the  patnnuige 
King  Jamea,  bj  whom  he  wai  railed  to  the  mitre. 
Bii  habitt  were  rather  too  conTiviol  for  the  dignity 
of  hi>  office,  if  we  may  credit  lome  of  the  anecdotet 
which  haTc  been  related  of  him.  Meeting  a  ballad- 
■Inger  one  market-day  at  Abingdon,  and  the  mu 
compMning  that  he  could  get  no  custom,  the  jolly 
doctor  put  off  hi«  goirti.  and  arrayed  himself  in  the 
lesthem  jacket  of  the  itinerant  Toolist,  and  being 
•  handiome  man,  with  a  dear  full  TOice,  he  preiently 
vended  tbe  itock  of  ballad*.  One  time,  b<  be  wu 
conflrming,  the  ooontry  people  pieuing  in  to  tee 
the  ceremony,  Corbet  eiclaimeif— '  Bear  off  there, 
or  ni  confirm  ye  vith  my  ataff.'  The  biihop  and 
hia  chaplain,  Ur  Luihington,  it  ii  tild,  would  aome- 
tjmei  repair  to  tbe  wine-cellar  tt^ther,  and  Corbet 
uaed  to  put  off  bia  epiacopal  hooi,  aaying,  '  Thet« 
Uei  the  doctor  t'  then  he  put  off  hii  gown,  taying, 
■  There  lies  the  biahop;'  then  the  tout  went  round, 
'  Here'a  to  thee,  Corbet  i'  '  Here'i  to  thee,  Lnahiog- 
fam.'    Jorialitiea  like  tbeie  seem  mott  like  thoee  of 


the  jolly  ftiai  of  Copmanburtt  than  the  acta  of  ■ 
Protectant  hiabop.  but  Corbet  bad  higher  qoolitiei] 
bia  tcderation,  aolid  aense,  and  Drely  talenti,  pro- 
cnied  him  deierred  etteem  and  leipect  Hii  poenia 
were  flnt  collected  and  pabliabed  in  1647.  The; 
of  a  mitcellaneoua  character,  the  beat  known 
being  a  Jmntev  into  Franee,  written  in  •  light  e«ay 
itrain  of  dewxiptiTe  hnmanr.  The  FartuxB  to  M* 
Fairia  it  equally  lirdy,  and  mare  poeticaL 

[7b  FtiuaK  CalMt,  Ua  8cm.'\ 

What  I  ihall  Imto  thee  none  ew  tell. 

But  aU  aUll  aay  I  wiih  thee  well : 

I  with  thee,  Vln,  before  all  wealth. 

Both  bodily  and  ghcstly  b«lt]i ; 

Nor  too  mueh  wealth,  nor  wit  eome  (o  the^ 

So  much  of  either  may  undo  thee- 

I  wiah  thee  learning  not  for  ahow. 

Enough  for  to  inntruct  and  know  ; 

Not  tuch  Bi  gentlemen  require 

To  ptste  at  table  or  at  fire. 

I  with  thee  all  thy  mother'i  glace^ 

Thy  fatber'a  fortunea  and  hii  plaoee. 

I  with  thee  frienda,  and  one  at  court 

Not  to  build  on,  but  aupport ; 

To  keep  thee  not  in  doine  many 

Oppmaioni,  but  from  lu^ring  any. 

I  wiah  thee  prace  in  all  thy  waya, 

Nor  lary  nor  contentioua  days  ; 

And,  when  thy  aoul  and  body  pattt, 

At  innocent  ai  now  thon  art. 

\Joitnity  to  Amec] 

I  went  from  England  into  Ftance, 

Not  yet  to  lean  to  cringe  nor  dafiot, 

Nor  yet  to  ride  nor  fence : 


Bnt  I  to  Paris  rode  along, 

Much  like  John  Doit*  in  the  mmg. 

Upon  a  holy  tide. 
I  oD  an  ambling  nog  did  get, 
(I  tmit  he  ii  not  paid  for  yet). 

And  spmyd  him  on  (ach  sids. 
And  to  S^nt  Deunii  fast  we  came. 
To  see  the  ughta  of  Notre  Danu^ 

(The  man  that  shows  them  snnflbi). 
Where  who  i»  apt  for  to  belie™. 
May  see  our  Lady's  light-oim  slevre, 

And  eke  her  old  pantofle*  j 
Her  bieost,  her  milk,  her  reiy  gown 
That  ahe  did  wear  in  Bethlehem  town, 

When  in  the  inn  she  lay. 
Tet  all  the  world  knowi  that'a  a  fahle, 
For  BO  good  clothes  ne'er  lay  in  stably 

Upon  a  lock  of  hay. 
Tliere  is  one  of  the  ctom'b  nuls. 
Which,  wheso  see*,  his  bonnet  rails, 

And,  if  he  will,  may  kneel. 
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Whose  thread  exceeds  the  usual  bounds  of  life^ 
And  feels  no  stroke  of  any  fatal  knife  t 
The  destinies  enjoin  their  wheels  to  run, 
Until  the  length  of  his  whole  course  be  spun. 
No  envious  clouds  obscure  his  struggling  light. 
Which  sets  contented  at  the  point  of  night : 
Yet  this  lam  time  no  greater  profit  brings. 
Than  ereiy  Tittle  moment  whence  it  springs ; 
Unless  employed  in  works  deserving  praise. 
Must  wear  out  many  years  and  lire  few  days. 
Time  flows  from  instsditii,  and  of  these  each  one 
Should  be  esteem'd  as  if  it  were  alone 
The  shortest  space,  which  we  so  lightly  prize 
When  it  is  coming,  and  before  our  eyes : 
Let  it  but  slide  into  the  eternal  main, 
Ko  realms,  no  worlds,  can  purchase  it  again : 
Remembrance  only  makes  the  footsteps  last. 
When  winged  time,  which  fixed  the  prints,  is  past. 

Sir  John  also  wrote  an  epitaph  on  his  brother,  the 
dramatist,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  following: — 

On  my  dear  iSon,  Gervaae  Beaumont, 

Can  I,  who  have  for  others  oft  compiled 
The  songs  of  death,  forget  my  sweetest  child, 
Which  Uke  a  flow*r  crush'd  with  a  blast,  is  dead. 
And  ere  full  time  hangs  down  his  smiling  head. 
Expecting  with  clear  hope  to  live  anew, 
Among  the  angels  fed  with  heavenly  dew  1 
We  have  this  sign  of  joy,  that  many  days. 
While  on  the  earth  his  struggling  spirit  stays, 
The  name  of  Jesus  in  his  mouth  contains 
His  only  food,  his  sleep,  his  ease  from  pains. 
0  may  that  sound  be  rooted  in  my  mind. 
Of  which  in  him  such  strong  effect  I  find  I 
Dear  Lord,  receive  my  son,  whose  winning  love 
To  me  was  like  a  friendship,  iar  above 
The  course  of  nature,  or  his  tender  age  ; 
Whose  looks  could  all  my  bitter  griefs  assuage : 
Let  his  pure  soul — ordain*d  seven  years  to  be 
In  that  frail  body,  which  was  part  of  me — 
Remain  my  pledge  in  heaven,  as  sent  to  show 
How  to  this  port  at  eveiy  step  I  go. 

Dr  Henry  King,  who  waa  chaplain  to  James  L, 
and  did  honour  to  the  church  preferment  which  was 
bestowed  upon  him,  was  best  known  aa  a  religious 
poet  His  language  and  imagery  are  chaste  and 
refined.  Of  hk  lighter  verse,  the  following  song 
may  suiBoe : — 

Song, 

Dry  those  fair,  those  crystal  eyes. 

Which,  like  growine  fountains,  rise. 

To  drown  their  banks :  grief's  sullen  brooks 

Would  better  flow  in  furrow*d  looks ; 

Thy  lovely  face  was  never  meant 

To  be  the  shore  of  discontent. 


Then  dear  those  waterish  stars  again, 
Which  else  portend  a  lasting  rain  ; 
Lest  the  clouds  which  settle  there, 
Prolong  my  winter  all  the  year. 
And  thy  example  others  make 
In  love  with  sorrow  for  thy  sake. 

Sic  VUa. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are ; 
Or  like  the  nesh  sprii^s  gaudy  hne^ 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood : 
Ev'n  such  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 
Is  straight  called  in,  and  paid  to-nignt. 


The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies ; 
The  spring  entomb*d  in  autumn  lies ; 
The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  is  past — and  man  foxgoi. 

TheDirge. 

Whftt  is  the  existence  of  man's  life^ 

But  open  war,  or  slumber'd  strife ; 

Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presents 

The  combat  of  the  elements ; 

And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace 

Till  Death's  cold  hand  signs  his  leleawl 

It  is  a  storm — ^where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  in  rsge  the  boiling  flood ; 
And  each  loose  passion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind. 
Which  beats  his  bark  with  many  %  WKn,- 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  grave. 

It  is  a  flower — ^which  buds,  and  grows, 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  ke^i 
Like  fits  of  waking  before  sleep ; 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  enroU'd. 

It  is  a  dream — ^whose  seeming  truth 
Is  moralised  In  age  and  youth ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  shan^ 
As  wandering  as  his  fancies  are ; 
Till  in  a  mist  of  dark  decay. 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial — which  points  out 

The  sun-set,  as  it  moves  about ;  * 

And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  nis;ht 

The  subtle  sta^  of  Time's  flight ; 

Till  all-obscunng  earth  hath  laid 

His  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude — 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes,  include; 
The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears, 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears ; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath. 
And  leaves  no  epil<^ue  but  death. 

FBANGIS  BEAimONT. 

Francis  Beaumont  (1585-1616),  whose  name  Is 
most  conspicuous  as  a  dramatist,  in  union  witii  that 
of  Fletcher,  wrote  a  small  number  of  misoeUaneous 
pieces,  which  his  brother  published  after  his  death.  I 
Some  of  these  youthful  effhsions  are  witty  and 
amusing;  others  possess  a  lyrical  sweetness;  and 
a  few  are  grave  and  moralising.  The  roost  cele- 
brated is  the  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  which  was  ori- 
ginally published  at  the  end  of  the  play  *Kice 
Valour,'  with  the  following  title :  *  Mr  Francis 
Beaumont's  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  written  before  he 
and  Master  Fletcher  came  to  London,  with  two  of 
the  precedent  comedies  then  not  finished,  which  de- 
ferred their  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid.'  Not- 
withstanding the  admiration  of  Beaumont  for  *  Bare 
Ben,'  he  copied  Shakspeare  in  the  style  of  his  dramas. 
Fletcher,  however,  was  still  more  Shakspearian  than 
his  associate.  Hazlitt  says  finely  of  the  premature 
death  of  Beaumont  and  his  more  poetical  friend — 
*  The  bees  were  said  to  have  come  and  built  their 
hive  in  the  mouth  of  Plato  when  a  child ;  and  the 
fable  might  be  transferred  to  the  sweeter  accents  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Beaumont  died  at  the  age 
of  five-and-twenty  [thirty].  One  of  these  writers 
makes  Bellario,  the  page,  say  to  Philaster,  who 
threatens  to  take  his  life--- 


'TIS  not  a  life. 


^TiB  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown  away. 
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■■  joath,  genlna,  Muring  hope,  giviring 

D,  cnt  off  like  a  flofrer  in  ito  laminer  pride, 

«like'*te  lilyoaitaibilkgiMtii'iThidinmkeaiu 


i  itfioe  at  Ibrtnne.  and  almost  at  Dature,  that  aeem 
'  ta  Kt  n  little  atora  by  their  grealeit  IkTonritea. 
'  lite  life  of  poeti  ia,  or  ought  to  be  (jo^inB  *>f  ' 
f  bmi  llie  lij^t  it  lenda  to  oun),  a  golden  dre^i,  fall 
'  I  el  bri|iitaeaa  and  iweetneu,  l&pt  in  Elyuum ; 
'<  it  (Jm  one  a  reloctant  pang  to  aee  Uie  (plendid 
'  Tinno,  hj  which  ttiey  are  attended  in  their  path  of 
I  flor;,  tmie  like  *  TBpour,  and  their  ucred  I 
hid  low  in  aahea,  before  the  land  of  common  mortali 
hii  nm  out.  Fletcher,  too,  waa  prematurely  cut 
j  offt?  the  idagne.'* 

i  [l^ltr  to  Bm  Jtmum.} 

'.  Tk  Ri>  (B-hich  doth  the  graatot  comfort  1>ring 
<  Td  liwiiil  friend^  beeauN  the  Mlf-wme  thiog 
'  Ik*;  knov,  Xhej  Ke,  homTei  abaeut)  ia 
Hoc,  our  beat  haTmaker  {(atgin  me  thi^ 
II  i*  DOT  ODuntij'a  icjle)  in  thii  warm  ihina 
.  I  li^  and  iliiaiii  of  jour  foU  Memuud  wine. 
Ok,  we  tiaTB  water  mii'd  with  elaiet  leei, 
Drmk  apt  to  bring  in  drier  bereaiea 
naa  beer,  good  onlr  for  tha  umnet'i  itnuo, 
:  Witk  fiutian  metaphon  to  staff  the  bnio. 
So  nixed,  that,  giren  to  the  thintiest  one, 
Trtl  not  proTB  alma,  unlwa  h«  hiTs  the  atone. 
I   llUnk,  with  one  draught  man's  invention  fadei: 

Two  eupn  had  quite  spo^l'd  Homer'a  Iliadea. 
.   Xh  liqaoT  that  will  find  out  SutclifTa  wit, 
;   Lie  sWre  he  wilt,  and  make  him  write  wane  yet  j 
I   Fili'd  with  anch  moiitare  in  moat  grieTOua  qnalmt, 
I   m  Robert  Wiadom  write  hia  ainging  paalmi  ; 
I  Aad  ao  mnat  I  do  thia  :  And  jet  I  think 
I   ll  ia  a  potion  aent  ni  down  to  drink, 
I  B;  ipecial  ProTidenee,  krepa  ua  from  fighta, 
I  lUea  na  not  laugh  when  we  make  lege  to  kni^iti, 
Tia  thia  that  keepa  our  minds  fit  for  our  itatae, 
A  medicine  to  aba/  our  magistratea  ; 
Par  we  do  lire  more  free  than  jou  ;  no  hate, 
Na  bt;  «t  one  another'a  happj  alate, 
Moraa  na  ;  we  an  all  equal ;  iTeTr  whit 
Of  land  that  God  gixcs  >aen  hen  ia  their  wit, 
.    If  we  ooutder  folly,  for  our  beat 
I    And  grnrert  m<»  ifiSl  with  hia  main  ho<ue-jeat 


Scarce  pleaae  yon  ;  we  want  tubtilty  to  do 

The  city  tricka,  lie,  hate,  and  flintier  too  : 

Here  aie  none  that  can  bear  a  painted  ahow, 

Strike  when  yoa  wink,  and  then  lament  the  blow  ; 

Who,  like  miUa,  aet  the  right  way  for  to  grind. 

Can  make  their  gaina  alike  with  erery  wind  ; 

Only  aome  fellowa  with  the  subtlest  pate, 

Amonnt  na,  may  perchance  equirocate 

At  aelling  of  a  horae,  and  that'a  the  most 

Methinka  tha  little  wit  I  had  ia  loat 

Since  I  aaw  you  ;  for  wit  ia  like  a  rat 

Held  m  »t  tmnia,  which  men  do  the  beat. 

With  the  beat  gameateia  :  what  thing!  hare  we  eeea 

Dona  at  the  Mermaid  ;  heard  worda  that  bare  bean 

So  nimble,  and  ao  full  of  Bubtle  flame, 

Aj  if  that  ereiy  one  from  whence  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  hia  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Ofhia  dull  life:  then  when  there  had  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  daya  paat ;  wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  Ulk  fooli-hiy 

Till  that  were  cancelled  ;  and  when  that  waa  gone. 

We  left  an  air  behind  ua,  which  alone 

Waa  able  to  make  the  two  next  compantea 

Right  witty  ;  though  but  downright  fools  were  wiach 

When  I  remember  thia,  * 

*  •  •        I  needs  mutt  cry  { 

I  aee  my  daya  of  ballading  grow  nigh  ; 

I  can  already  riddle,  and  can  aing 

Catches,  ael]  bargaina,  and  I  f«r  ahall  bring 

Myself  to  apeak  the  hardeet  worda  I  find 

Orer  aa  oft  ai  any  with  one  wind. 

That  takes  no  medicines,  but  thought  of  thee 

Mako  me  remember  all  these  thinga  to  be 

The  wit  of  our  yoaog  men,  fellows  that  ahow 

No  part  of  good,  yet  utter  all  they  know, 

Who,  like  trees  of  the  garden,  bare  growing  amli^ 

Only  atroDg  Destiny,  which  all  controls, 

'  "■  jpo  bath  left  a  better  late  in  store 

me,  thy  friend,  than  to  live  ever  poor, 
liab'd  unto  thia  home  :  Fate  once  again 
ig  me  to  thee,  who  canst  make  amooth  and  pbin 
The  way  of  knowledge  for  me  ;  and  then  I, 
Who  hare  no  good  Int  in  thy  company, 
Pnteit  it  will  mj  gceateat  comfort  be. 
To  acknowledge  all  I  hare  to  flow  from  thee, 
"a;  when  then  nws  are  petfeet,  we'll  taate  wine} 
1  drink  thy  muaa'a  health,  thou  ahalt  qnaff  mine. 

On  At  TaaU  m  TPMMsMttr. 
Mortality,  behold  and  fear. 

What  a  charge  of  flesh  ia  here  I 
Think  bow  many  royal  bonea 
Sleep  within  theae  heap  of  stones  : 
Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  laadi, 

Whonow— •- '■^  .--.._.^.._.. 

Where,  fi 
They  preach — 
Here'a  an  acre  aown  maeea 
With  the  richest,  royal'st  aoed. 
That  the  earth  did  e'er  suck  in 
Since  the  first  man  died  for  tin  ; 
Here  tha  bonea  of  birth  have  cried, 
Though  gods  they  were,  aa  men  they  di 
Here  are  wanda,  ignoble  thinn, 
Dropt  from  the  mm'd  rides  of  king!. 
Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  alate 
Biuied  in  dust,  once  dead  I7  fate. 


Here  ahe  lies,  i^oae  ipotleM  Aune 
Inritea  a  atone  to  learn  her  name  : 
The  rigid  Spartan  that  denied 
An  epitaph  to  all  that  died. 
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Unless  for  war,«n  ch&ritjr 

Would  here  Touchsafe  an  elegy. 

She  died  a  wife,  but  jret  her  mindf 

Bejond  yiiginitj  refined, 

From  lawless  fire  remained  as  fiwo 

Ab  now  from  heat  her  ashes  be : 

Keep  well  this  pawn,  thou  marble  chitt ; 

Till  it  be  calFd  for  let  it  rest ; 

For  while  this  iewel  here  is  iet^ 

Tike  grave  is  like  a  cabinet. 


THOMAS  CABBW. 

Thomab  Garbw  (1589-1639)  was  the  precunor 
and  representatiTe  ckT  a  nomerons  class  of  poets — 
oonrtiers  of  a  gay  and  gallant  school,  who  to  personal 
accomplishments,  rank,  and  education,  united  a  taste 
and  talent  for  the  conventional  poetry  then  most 
popular  and  cultivated.  Their  influence  may  be  seen 
even  in  Gowlej  and  Dnrden:  Caiew  and  Waller 
were  perhaps  the  best  of  the  class :  Rochester  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  debased.  Their  visions  of 
fame  were  in  general  bounded  by  the  circle  of  the  - 
court  and  the  nobili^.  To  live  in  ftiture  generations, 
or  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  seems  n6t 
to  have  entered  into  their  contemplations.  A  loyal 
panegyric  was  the  qne  strain  of  their  ambition ;  a 
'rosy  cheek  or  coral  lip'  formed  their  ordinary 
theme.  The  court  applauded;  the  lady  was  flattered' 
or  appeased  by  the  compliment ;  and  the  poet  was 
praised  for  his  wit  and  c^Iantry ;  while  all  the  time 
the  heari  had.as  littie  to  do  with  the  poetical  homage 
thus  tendered  and  accepted,  as  with  the  cold  abstrac- 
tions and  *rare  poesies*  on  wax  or  ivory.  A  foul 
taint  of  immorality  and  irreligion  often  lurked  under 
the  flowei7  surface,  and  insidiously  made  itself 
known  and  felt  Carew  sometimes  went  beyond  this 
strain  of  heartiess  frivolity,  and  is  graceftil  in  sen- 
timent as  well  as  style — *  piling  up  stones  of  lustre 
from  the  brook ;'  but  he  was  capable  of  frr  higher 
things ;  and  in  him,  as  in  Suckling  and  Sedley,  we  see 
only  glimpses  of  a  genius  which  miglit  have  been 
ripen^  into  permanent  and  beneficial  exoellenoe. 
Carew  was  descended  frt)m  an  ancient  Gloucester- 
shire family.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  then  tra- 
relled  abroad,  and  on  his  return,  obtained  the  notice 
and  patronage  of  Charles  L  He  was  appointed  gen- 
tieman  of  tiie  privy  chamber,  and  sewer  in  ordinary 
to  the  king.  His  after  life  was  that  of  a  courtier-^ 
witty,  affable,  and  accomplished— without  reflection ; 
and  in  a  strain  of  loose  revelry  which,  according  to 
Clarendon,  the  poet  deeply  repented  in  his  latter 
days.  *  He  died,  says  the  state  historian,  *  with  the 
greatest  remorse  for  that  license,  and  with  the  great- 
est manifestation  of  Christixmity ,  that  his  best  friends 
could  desire.* 

The  poems  of  Carew  are  short  and  occasional 
His  bngest  is  a  masque,  written  by  command  of  the 
king,  entiUed  Cedum  Britannieum.  It  is  partly  in 
prose;  and  the  lyrical  pieces  were  set  to  music  by 
Ur  Henry  Lawes,  the  poetical  musician  of  that  age.* 
The  short  amatory  pieces  and  songs  of  Carew  were 
exceedingly  popular,  and  are  now  the  only  produc- 
tions of  bis  which  are  read.  They  are  often  inde- 
licate, but  rich  in  expression.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
later,  he  would  have  fallen  into  the  frigid  style  of  the 
court  poets  i^fter  the  Bestoration ;  but  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  passionate  and  imaginative  vein  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  was  not  wholly  exhausted.  The 
'genial  and  warm  tints'  of  the  elder  muse  still 
coloured  the  landscape,  and  were  leflected  back  in 
some  measure  by  Curew.    He  abounded,  however. 


*  Of  the  peonllsr  oompoaitloa  ealled  the 
Isgfvan  in  the  saqosL 


masqiMk  an  aoooont 


in  tasteless  conceits,  even  on  grave  elegiac  subjects. 
In  his  epitaph  on  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Weat- 
worth,  he  says — 

And  here  the  predous  dust  is  laid, 
Whose  purelv-tempered  clay  was  mads 
So  fine  that  it  the  guest  betray'd. 

Else  the  soul  grew  so  ftst  within. 
It  broke  the  outward  shell  of  sin. 
And  so  was  hatch'd  a  cherubin ! 

JSkmg, 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows^ 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose ; 
For  in  vour  beauties,  orient  deep. 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  daj ; 
For  in  pure  lore  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  notsw 

Ask  me  no  more  if  east  or  west 
The  Phcmix  builds  hei'Vtpicy  nest  ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  riie  flies, 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies  I 

^eCompUmenL 

• 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  that  fair 
Rich  fan  of  thy  most  curious  hair ; 
Though  the  wires  thereof  be  drawn 
Finer  than  the  threads  of  lawn, 
And  are  softer  than  the  leaves 
On  which  the  subtle  spider  weaves. 

I  do  not  love  the^  for  those  flowers 
Growing  on  thy  cheeks  (love's  bowers)  ; 
Though  such  cunning  them  hath  spread. 
None  can  paint  them  white  and  red : 
Lore's  golden  arrows  thence  aro  shot, 
Yet  for  them  I  love  thee  not. 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  soft 
Red  coral  lips  Pve  kiss'd  so  oft  ; 
Nor  teeth  ot  pearl,  the  double  guard 
To  speech,  whence  music  still  is  heard ; 
Though  from  those  lips  a  kiss  beinz  takso^ 
Might  tyrants  melt,  and  death  awaken. 
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I  do  not  love  thee,  oh  !  my  fairest, 
For  that  richest,  for  that  rarest 
Silver  pillar,  which  stands  under 
Thy  sound  head,  that  globe  of  wonder  ; 
Tho'  that  neck  be  whi&r  far 
Than  towers  of  polish'd  ivoiy  are. 

Song, 

Would  you  know  what's  soft  t    I  dare 
Not  bring  you  to  the  down  or  air  ; 
Nor  to  stars  to  show  what's  bright^ 
Nor  to  snow  to  teach  you  white. 

Nor,  if  you  would  music  hear, 
Call  the  orbs  to  take  your  car ; 
Nor  to  please  your  sense  bring  forth 
Bruised  nard  or  w^hat's  moro  worth. 

Or  on  food  wera  your  thoughts  plac'd. 
Bring  vou  nectar,  for  a  taste : 
Woiud  you  have  all  those  in  one^ 
Name  my  mistress,  and  'tis  dons. 


Il 
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THOMAS  CABEW. 


Tlus  moMjr  Unk  they  press'd.    N}fm^  That 
aged  oak 
Bid  canopy  the  bappy  p^ 
All  Bight  from  the  damp  air. 
CSU.  Here  let  us  sit  and  sing  the  worda  they  spoke, 
Tin  the  day  breaking,  their  embnkces  broke. 

aqpL  See»  lore,  the  blushes  of  the  mom  appear, 
And  now  she  hangs  her  pearly  store, 
(Robb'd  from  the  eastern  shore,) 

r  th'  eowsiip's  bell,  and  rose's  ear : 

Sireet,  I  must  stay  no  longer  here. 

IfymfL  Thoae  streaks  of  doubtful  light  usher  not  day, 
JBot  diow  my  sun  must  set ;  no  mom 
Snail  shine  till  thou  return  ; 

Ibe  yellow  planets,  and  the  gray 

Diswn,  shall  attend  thee  on  thy  way. 

aoL  If  thine  eyes  gild  my  paths,  they  may  forbear 
Their  uaelees  shine.  Nvmph,  My  tears  wiU  quite 
gytSngiiwJi  their  frint  light. 

Si^  Thtmt  diope  will  make  their  beams  more  dear, 

Lsfi^s  flames  will  thine  in  ey'ry  tear. 

dsL  TlMykiss'd  and  wept ;  andfrom  their  lipsandeyes. 

In  a  mix'd  dew  of  briny  sweet. 

Their  joys  and  sorrows  meet : 
Brt  she  cries  out.    AympA.  Shepherd,  arise. 
The  SOB  betrays  vs  else  to  spies. 

CU.  He  winged  hours  fly  frst,  whilst  we  embnoe; 

But  when  we  want  their  help  to  meet. 

They  move  with  leaden  feet. 
jrjpjA   Then  let  us  pinion  time,  and  chase 
The  day  for  erer  from  this  place. 

A9.  Hark  !  Nymph.  Ay,  me,  stay  I   Shep,  For  eyer. 
Nfmpk,  No,  arise. 

We  most  be  gone.    Shep.  My  nest  of  spice. 

Nfmph.  My  soul.    Sktp,  My  paradise. 
Ok  Nexther  could  say  fiuewell,  but  through  their  eyes 
Gboef  inteirapted  speech  with  tears'  supplies. 

Stmg. 
Medioeril9  in  LoM  Reeded. 

(fiye  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain ; 

The  totrid  or  the  frozen  zone 
Ikisig  equal  ease  unto  my  pain, 

The  temperate  affords  me  none ; 
Bther  extreme  of  lore  or  hate 
Is  siveefeer  than  a  calm  estate. 
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xTv  sse  a  storm  ;  if  it  be  lore. 
Like  Danae  in  that  golden  shower, 

I  svim  in  pleasure  ;  if  it  proTe 
Diadun,  that  torrent  will  derour 

My  Tultnre  hopes ;  and  he's  poesess'd 

Of  hcaTsn  thars  but  from  hell  releas'd ; 

Then  crown  my  joys  or  cure  my  pain ; 

Qiv«  me  move  Ioto  or  more  diwdain. 

PcrsHciitoM  ft>  Xose. 

Think  not,  'cause  men  flatt'ring  say, 
T'aie  fresh  as  April,  sweet  as  May, 
Bri^  as  is  the  moraing  star. 
That  yon  are  so  ;  or,  though  Vou  are. 
Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  deem 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteem  ; 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
Tou  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake : 
For  ^  lordy  fisce  will  fall ; 
Bsaaty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  frail  1 
Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done, 
Than  sommc/s  nun  or  winter's  sun  ; 


Most  fleetinff  when  it  is  most  dear ; 

Tis  gone  while  we  but  say— 'tis  here. 

These  curious  locks,  so  aptly  twin'd. 

Whose  erezy  hair  a  soul  doth  bind, 

Will  dumse  their  auburn  hue,  and  grow 

White  and  cold  as  winter's  snow. 

That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest. 

Will  proye  his  giaye,  and  all  the  rest 

Will  follow  ;  in  the  cheek,  chin,  nose. 

Nor  lily  shall  be  found,  nor  rose  ; 

And  wJoLat  will  then  become  of  all 

Those  whom  now  you  serrants  call  t 

Like  swallows,  when  your  summer's  done. 

They'll  fly,  and  seek  some  warmer  sun. 

Then  wisely  choose  one  to  your  friend 

Whose  loTe  may  (when  your  beauties  end) 

Remain  still  Arm  ;  be  provident. 

And  think,  before  the  summer's  spent. 

Of  following  winter ;  like  the  ant. 

In  plenty  hoard  for  ti^e  of  scant. 

For  when  the  storms  of  Time  have  moyed 

Wares  on  that  cheek  which  was  belored ; 

When  a  fair  lady's  face  is  pined. 

And  yellow  spread  where  red  once  shin'd ; 

When  beauty,  youth,  and  all  sweets  leare  her^ 

Loye  may  return,  but  lovers  never : 

And  old  folks  say  there  are  no  pains 

Like  itch  of  love  in  aged  veins. 

0  love  me  then,  and  now  begin  it. 

Let  us  not  lose  this  present  minute  ; 

For  time  and  age  will  work  that  wrack 

Which  time  or  age  shall  ne'er  call  back. 

The  snake  each  year  fresh  skin  resumes, 

And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes ; 

The  faded  rose,  each  spring,  receives 

A  fresh  red  tincture  on  her  leaves : 

But  if  your  beauties  once  decay. 

You  never  know  a  second  May. 

Oh,  then,  be  wise,  and  whilst  your  season 

Affords  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason  ; 

Spend  not  in  vain  your  life's  short  hour,     ^ 

But  crop  in  time  your  beauties'  flower, 

Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 

Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  wither. 

Disdain  Setumed. 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flsjnes  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  miud, 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires ; 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined, 
Kindle  never-dying  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  1  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes ! 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 

My  resolv'd  heart  to  return  ; 
I  have  search'd  thy  soul  within, 

Ajid  fiind  nought  but  pride  and  soon  $ 
I  have  leam'd  thy  arts,  and  now 
Can  disdain  as  much  as  thoa. 
Some  power,  in  imr  revenge,  convey 
That  love  to  her  i  cast  away. 

[Approach  cf  Spring.] 

Now  that  the  winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  more  the  frost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  calls  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silver  lake,  or  crystal  stream ; 
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But  the  mum  fun  thaws  the  bfliMimb*d  earth. 
And  maket  it  tender ;  giree  a  lacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow  ;  wakes  in  hollow  trea 
The  drowsy  cuckoo,  and  the  humble  bee  ; 
Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  youthful  spring. 
The  TallejB,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  long'd  for  May* 
Now  all  things  smile. 


PKINSA8  AHD  GILSS  lUETCHBB. 

These  brother  poets  were  sons  of  Dr  Giles  Fletcher, 
and  cousins  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist;  both  were 
clergymen,  whose  lives  afforded  but  little  variety  of 
incident  Phineas  was  bom  in  1584,  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  became  rector  of  HUgay, 
in  Norfolk,  where  be  died  in  1650.  Giles  was  younger 
than  his  brother,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  has  not 
been  ascertained.  He  was  rector  of  Alderton,  in 
BnfRslk,  where  be  died,  it  is  supposed,  some  years 
before  bis  brother. 

The  works  of  Phineas  Fletcher  consist  of  the 
Purpk  ItHand,  or  the  Ids  ofMcai^  Pucatory  Ecloffuea, 
and  miscellaneous  poems.  The  Purple  Island  was 
published  in  1633,  but  written  much  earlier,  as  ap- 
pears from  some  allusions  in  it  to  the  Eari  of  Essex. 
The  name  of  the  poem  conjures  up  images  of  poeti- 
cal and  romanUc  beauty,  such  as  we  may  suppose  a 
youthful  admirer  and  f<^ower  of  Spenser  to  bare 
drawn.  A  perusal  of  the  work,  however,  dispels 
this  illusion.  The  Purple  Island  of  Fletcher  is  no 
sunny  spot  '  amid  the  meUucholy  main,'  but  is  an 
elaborate  and  anatomical  description  of  the  body  and 
mind  of  man.  He  begins  with  the  veins,  arteries, 
bones,  and  muscles  of  the  human  frame,  picturing 
them  as  hills,  dales,  streams,  and  rivers,  and  describ- 
ing with  great  minuteness  their  different  meander- 
ings,  devations,  and  appearances.  It  ii  admitted 
that  the  poet  was  well  skilled  in  anatomy,  and  the 
first  part  of  his  work  is  a  sort  of  lecture  fitted  for 
the  dissecting  room.  Having  in  five  cantos  ex- 
hausted his  physiosl  phenomena,  Fletcher  proceeds 
to  describe  the  complex  nature  and  operations  of  the 
mind.  Intellect  is  the  prince  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
be  is  fyimished  with  eight  counsellors.  Fancy,  Me- 
mory, the  Common  Sense,  and  five  external  senses. 
The  Human  Fortress,  thus  garrisoned,  is  assailed  by 
the  Vices,  and  a  fierce  contest  ensues  for  the  posses- 
sion of  tiie  human  souL  At  length  an  angel  inter- 
poses, and  insures  victory  to  the  Virtues,  the  angel 
being  King  James  L,  on  whom  the  poet  condescended 
to  heap  this  fulsome  adulation.  From  this  sketch 
{^  Fletcher's  poem,  it  will  be  apparent  that  its  worth 
must  rest,  not  upon  plot,  but  upon  isolated  passages 
and  particular  descriptions.  Some  of  his  stanzas 
have  all  the  easy  fiow  and  mellifiuous  sweetness  of 
Spenser's  Faery  Queen ;  but  others  are  marred  by 
aroctation  and  quaintness,  and  by  the  tediousness 
inseparaUe  from  long-protracted  allegory.  Hisfhncy 
was  luxuriant,  and,  tf  better  disciplined  by  taste  and 
judgment,  might  have  rivalled  the  softer  scenes  of 
Spenser. 

Giles  Flbtcheb  published  only  one  poetical 
production  of  any  length — a  sacred  poem,  entitled 
CKriiCs  Victory  and  Trwaqtk  It  wpfloaxed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1610,  and  met  with  such  mdifferent  suc- 
cess, that  a  second  edition  was  not  called  for  till 
twenty  years  afterwards.  There  is  a  massive  gran- 
deur and  earnestness  about  *  Christ's  Victary*  which 
strikes  the  imagination.  The  materials  of  tiie  poem 
are  better  ftuM  together,  and  more  harmoniously 
linked  in  connexion,  than  those  of  the  Purple  Island. 
*  Both  of  these  brothers,'  iays  Mr  Hallain,  * 


deserving  of  much  praise;  they  were  endowed  with 
minds  eminently  poetical,  and  not  inferior  in  imagi- 
nation to  any  of  their  contemporaries.  But  an  in- 
judicious taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style 
which  the  public  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that  of 
allegorical  personification,  prevented  their  powers 
from  being  eflbctively  displayed.'  Mr  Campbdl 
remarks,  *  They  were  botii  the  disciples  of  Sp^ser, 
and,  with  his  diction  gentiy  modernised,  retained 
much  of  his  melody  and  luxuriant  expression.  GileSt 
inferior  as  be  is  to  Spenser  and  2£ilton,  might  be 
figured,  in  his  happiest  moments,  as  a  link  S[  con- 
nexion in  our  poetry  between  these  oonsenial  spirits, 
for  he  reminds  us  of  both,  and  evidenuy  gave  hints 
to  the  latter  in  a  poem  on  the  same  subject  with 
Paradise  Regained.  These  hints  are  indeed  verj 
plain  and  obvious.  The  appearance  of  Satan  as  an 
aged  sire  '  slowlv  footing'  in  the  silent  wildeniesa, 
the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  'goodly  garden,* 
and  in  the  Bower  of  Vain  Delight,  are  outlines 
which  Milton  adopted  and  filled  up  in  his  second 
epic,  with  a  classic  grace  and  force  of  style  un- 
known to  the  Fletchers.  To  the  latter,  however, 
belong  the  merit  of  original  invention,  copiousness 
of  fancy,  melodious  numbers,  and  language  at  times 
rich,  ornate,  and  highly  poetical.  If  Spenser  had 
not  previously  written  lus  Bower  of  Bliss,  Giles 
Fletdier's  Bower  of  Vain  Delight  would  have  been 
unequalled  in  the  poetry  of  tiiat  day ;  but  probaUy, 
like  his  master  Spenser,  be  copied  from  Tassa 


ffappinem  of  Ad  Skepherd^$  lAfe, 
[Fkon  the  Porpls  Usad.] 

Thrice,  di  thrice  happy,  shepherd^s  life  and  state  I 

When  courts  are  happmess'  unhappy  pawns  1 

His  cottage  low  and  safely  himible  gate 

Shuts  out  proud  Fortune  with  her  seoms  and  fawns  : 

No  feared  treason  breaks  his  quiet  sleep, 

Singins;  all  day,  his  flocks  he  teams  to  keep ; 

Himself  as  innocent  as  are  his  simple  sheep. 

No  Syrian  worms  he  knows,  that  with  thdr  thread 
Draw  out  their  silken  lives :  nor  silken  pride : 
His  lambs'  warm  fleece  well  fits  his  little  need. 
Not  in  that  proud  Sidonian  tincture  dyed : 
No  empty  hopes,  no  courtly  fears  him  fii^t ; 
Nor  begging  wants  his  middle  fortune  bito : 
But  sweet  content  exiles  both  miseiy  and  spite. 

Instead  of  music,  and  base  flattering  tongues, 
Which  wait  to  first  salute  my  lord's  uprise ; 
The  dheerfol  lark  wakes  him  with  earhr  songs, 
And  birds  sweet  whistling  notes  unlock  his  eyes : 
In  oountiy  plays  is  all  the  strife  he  uses ; 
Or  sing,  or  dance  unto  the  rural  Muses ; 
And  but  in  music's  sports  all  diflerence  refuses. 

His  certain  life,  that  never  ean  deceive  him, 
Is  full  of  thousand  sweets,  and  rich  content : 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  bin 
With  coolest  shades,  till  noon-tide  rage  is  spent ; 
His  life  is  neither  toss'd  in  boisfrous  seas 
Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease : 
Pleas'd  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  Ood  can 
please. 

His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps, 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place ; 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 
The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face  ; 
Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him : 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  Ood  had  sent  him  ; 
And  when  he  dies,  green  tuifiiy  with  grassy  tomb,  con- 
tent hinu 
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Fond  num,  that  looks  on  earth  for  happineis, 
And  bne  lo^g  seeks  what  here  is  nerer  found  I 
For  all  our  good  we  hold  horn  heaT'n  bj  lease^ 
With  many  ibrfeits  and  conditions  bound ; 
Nor  can  we  pay  the  fine,  and  rentage  due : 
nNmdi  now  but  writ,  and  seal'd,  and  giy'n  anew, 
YH  SbUj  we  it  break,  then  daily  must  renew. 

Wkj  shouldsi  thou  here  look  for  perpetual  good, 

At  frhj  loss  'gunst  heaven's  face  repining  1 

Db  bat  behold  where  glorious  cities  stood. 

With  gilded  tops  and  silver  turrets  shining  ; 

TiMxe  now  the  hart  fearless  of  greyhound  feeds, 

And  loving  pelican  in  fancy  breeds : 

Then  screediing  satyrs  fill  the  people's  empty  stedes.^ 

Where  is  the  Assyrian  Hon's  golden  hide. 

That  all  the  east  once  grasp'd  in  lordly  paw  t 

Where  thai  mat  Persian  bear,  whose  swelling  pride 

The  lion's  self  tore  out  with  rav'nous  jaw ! 

Or  he  whidi  'twist  a  lion  and  a  paid. 

Throng  all  the  worid  with  nimble  pinions  far'd. 

And  to  his  greedy  whelps  his  oonquei^d  kingdoms 


Hardly  the  place  of  such  antiquity. 

Or  note  of  these  great  monarcnies  we  find  : 

Oalr  a  filling  verbal  memoir. 

And  empty  name  in  writ  is  left  behind  : 

Bat  when  this  second  life  and  glory  fades. 

And  anks  at  length  in  time's  obscurer  shades, 

A  seeond  fkll  succeeds,  and  double  death  invades. 


That  monstrous  beast,  which,  nurs'd  in  Tiber's  fen. 

Did  all  the  world  with  hideous  shape  affiray ; 

That  fill'd  with  costly  spoil  his  gaping  den, 

And  trode  down  all  the  rest  to  dust  and  clay  : 

His  batt'ring  horns,  pull'd  out  by  dril  hands 

And  iron  teeth,  lie  scattered  on  the  sands  ; 

Ba^'d,  bridled  by  a  monk,  with  seven  heads  yoked 
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And  that  black  Tulture,>  whidi  with  deathfnl  wing 
Overshadows  half  the  eiuih,  whose  dismal  sight 
Prighten'd  the  Muses  from  their  native  spring. 
Already  stoops,  and  flags  with  weary  flight : 
Who  then  shall  look  for  happiness  beneath  t 
Where  each  new  day  proclaims  chance,  change,  and 

death. 
And  life  itself 's  as  flit  as  is  the  air  we  breathe. 

{Daeripium  ofParihemOt  or  ChattUy,'] 

With  her,  her  sister  went,  a  warlike  maid, 
Paithcnia,  all  in  steel  and  gilded  arms  ; 
la  needle's  stead,  a  mighty  spear  she  swa/d. 
With  which  in  bloody  fields  and  fierce  alarms. 
The  boldest  champion  she  down  would  bear. 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  wide  passage  tear, 
FlxngiBg  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear. 

Her  goodly  armour  seem'd  a  garden  green, 
M'haie  thousand  spotless  lilies  freshly  blew  ; 
And  on  her  shield  the  lone  bird  might  be  seen, 
Th'  Arabian  bird,  shining  in  colours  new  ; 
Itself  onto  itself  was  onl^  mate ; 
Ever  the  same,  but  new  m  newer  date : 
,  And  onderaeathwaswrit' Such  is  chaste  single  state.' 

Thns  hid  in  arms  she  seem'd  a  goodly  knight, 
:  And  fit  for  any  warlike  exercise : 
'  fiat  when  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  bright, 
I  And  hmtk  resnme  her  peaceful  maiden's  guise ; 

The  £ureat  maid  she  was,  that  ever  yet 

PrisonM  her  locks  within  a  ^Iden  net. 

Or  let  them  waring  hang,  with  roses  &ir  beset. 

•ThsTark. 


t , 


Choice  nymph  I  the  crown  of  chaste  Diana's  train, 
Thou  beauty's  lily,  set  in  heavenly  earth  ; 
Thy  fairs,  unpattem'd,  all  perfection  stain  : 
Sure  Heaven  with  curious  pencil  at  thy  birth 
In  thy  rare  face  her  own  full  picture  direw : 
It  is  a  strong  verse  here  to  write,  but  true. 
Hyperboles  m  others  are  but  half  thy  due. 

Upon  her  forehead  Love  his  trophies  fits, 
A  thousand  spoils  in  silver  arch  displaying : 
And  in  the  midst  himself  full  proudly  sit^ 
Himself  in  awful  majesty  arraying : 
Upon  her  brows  lies  his  bent  ebon  bow. 
And  ready  shafts  ;  deadly  those  weapons  show ; 
Yet  sweet  the  death  appear'd,  lovely  that  deadly  blow; 
•  «  • 

A  bed  of  lilies  flower  upon  her  cheek, 

And  in  the  midst  was  set  a  circling  rose ; 

Whose  sweet  aspect  would  force  Narcissus  seek 

New  liveries,  and  fresher  colours  choose 

To  deck  his  beauteous  head  in  snowy  'tire ; 

But  all  in  vain  :  for  who  can  hope  t'  aspire 

To  such  a  fiur,  which  none  attain,  but  all  admire  t 

Her  ruby  lips  lock  up  from  gazing  sight 
A  troop  of  pearls,  which  march  in  goodly  row : 
But  when  she  deigns  those  precious  bones  undight, 
Soon  heavenly  notes  from  those  divisions  flow, 
And  with  rare  music  charm  the  ravish'd  ears, 
Daimting  bold  thoughts,  but  cheering  modest  fean : 
The  spheres  so  only  sing,  so  only  chi^  the  spheres. 

Yet  all  these  stars  which  deck  this  beauteous  sky 

By  force  of  th'  inward  sun  both  shine  and  move ; 

Thron'd  in  her  heart  sits  love's  high  majesty ; 

In  highest  majesty  the  highest  love. 

As  when  a  taper  shines  in  glassy  frame, 

The  sparkling  crystal  bums  in  flittering  flame. 

So  does  that  brightest  love  brighten  this  lovely  dame. 

[The  Bainbow,^ 

[From  the  ■  Temptatkm  aadTiotory  of  Christ    By  Gllas 

FletohorO 

High  in  the  aliy  element  there  hung 
Another  cloudy  sea,  that  did  disdain. 
As  though  his  purer  waves  from  heaven  sprung. 
To  crawl  on  earth,  as  doth  the  slu^sh  main  : 
But  it  the  eurth  would  water  with^is  rain. 
That  ebb'd  and  flow'd  as  wind  and  season  would ; 
And  oft  the  sun  would  cleave  the  limber  mould 
To  alabaster  rocks,  that  in  the  liquid  roll'd. 

Beneath  those  sunny  banks  a  darker  cloud. 
Dropping  with  thicker  dew,  did  melt  apaoe^ 
And  Dent  itself  into  a  hollow  shroud. 
On  which,  if  Mercy  did  but  cast  her  face, 
A  thousand  colours  did  the  bow  enchase. 
That  wonder  was  to  see  the  silk  distain'd 
With  the  resplendence  from  her  beauty  gain'd. 
And  Iris  punt  her  locks  with  beams  so  lively  feign'd. 

About  her  head  a  cypress  heaven  she  wore, 
Spread  like  a  veil,  upheld  with  silver  wire. 
In  which  the  stars  so  burnt  in  golden  ore, 
As  seem'd  the  azure  web  was  all  on  fire : 
But  hastily,  to  quench  their  sparkline  ire, 
A  flood  of  milk  came  rolling  up  the  £ore. 
That  on  his  curded  wave  swift  Arsus  wore. 
And  the  immortal  swan,  that  did  her  life  deplorai 

Yet  strange  it  was  so  many  stars  to  see, 
Without  a  sun  to  give  their  tapers  lifht ; 
Yet  strange  it  was  not  that  it  so  should  be ; 
For,  where  the  sun  centres  himself  by  right. 
Her  face  and  locks  did  flame,  that  at  the  sight 
The  heavenly  veil,  that  else  should  nimbly  moye. 
Forgot  his  flight,  and  all  incensed  with  love. 
With  wonder  and  amaiement,  did  her  beauty  proye. 
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Orer  lier  hung  a  canopj  of  itete, 

Not  of  rich  iiesae  nor  of  ipanglcd  gold* 

But  of  a  substance,  though  n^  animate, 

Yet  of  a  heavenlj  and  spiritual  mould. 

That  only  eyes  of  spirits  miffht  behold  : 

8udi  light  as  from  main  rocks  of  diamond. 

Shooting  their  sparks  at  Phoebus,  would  rebound. 

And  little  angels,  holding  hands,  danced  all  around. 


{The  Soreerm  0/  Vaim  JkUffhL} 
PPktm  the  nnkSi^ 


The  garden  like  a  lady  fair  was  cut, 
That  lay  as  if  she  slumbered  in  delight. 
And  to  the  open  skies  her  eyes  did  shut : 
The  asuie  fields  of  Hearen  were  'sembled  right 
In  a  large  round,  set  with  the  flowers  of  light : 
The  flowers-de^luce,  and  the  round  sparks  of  dew 
That  hunff  upon  their  azure  leayes,  did  shew 
Like  twinkling  stars,  that  sparkle  in  the  eyening  blue. 

Upon  a  hilly  bank  her  head  she  cast, 

On  which  the  bower  of  Vain  Delight  was  built. 

White  and  red  roses  for  her  face  were  plac'd. 

And  for  her  tresses  marigolds  were  spilt : 

Them  broadly  she  displayed,  like  flaming  nit. 

Till  in  the  ocean  the  glad  day  was  drown'd : 

Then  up  again  her  yellow  locks  she  wound. 

And  wiui  green  fillets  in  their  pretty  cauls  them  bound. 

What  should  I  here  depaint  her  lily  hand. 
Her  Teins  of  violets,  her  ermine  breast, 
Wliich  there  in  orient  colours  liring  stand : 
Or  how  her  gown  with  silken  leaves  is  drest, 
Or  how  her  watchman,  arm'd  with  boughy  crest, 
A  wall  of  prim  hid  in  his  bushes  bears 
Shaking  at  ev^iy  wind  their  leafy  spears. 
While  she  supinely  sleeps,  nor  to  be  waked  fean. 

Oyer  the  hedge  depends  the  graping  elm. 
Whose  greener  head,  empurpuled  in  wine» 
Seemed  to  wonder  at  his  bloody  helm. 
And  half  suspect  the  bunches  of  the  vine, 
Lest  (hey,  perhaps,  his  wit  should  undermine  ; 
For  well  he  knew  such  fruit  he  never  bore : 
But  her  weak  arms  embraced  him  the  more. 
And  she  with  ruby  grapes  laugh'd  at  her  paramour. 
•  •  • 

The  roof  thick  clouds  did  paint,  from  which  three  boys. 
Three  gaping  mermuds  with  their  ew'rs  did  feed. 
Whose  breasts  let  fall  the  stream,  with  sleepy  noise. 
To  lions'  mouths,  from  whence  it  leap'd  with  speed ; 
And  in  the  rosy  laver  seem'd  to  bleea  ; 
The  naked  bovs  unto  the  water's  fall 
Their  stony  nightinsales  had  taught  to  call. 
When  Zephyr  oreath'd  into  their  watery  interalL 

And  all  about,  embayed  in  sofi  sleep, 

A  herd  of  charmed  beasts  aground  were  spread. 

Which  the  fair  witch  in  golden  chains  did  keep, 

And  them  in  willing  bondage  fettered : 

Once  men  they  liv'oC  ^ut  now  the  men  were  dead, 

jknd  tum'd  to  beasts  ;  so  fabled  Homer  old. 

That  Circe  with  her  potion,  charm'd  in  gold. 

Used  manly  souls  in  beastly  bodies  to  immould. 

Through  this  false  Eden,  to  his  leman's  bower, 
(Whom  thousand  souls  devoutly  idolise) 
Our  first  destroyer  led  our  Saviour ; 
There,  in  the  lower  room,  in  solemn  wise. 
They  danc'd  a  round  and  pour'd  their  sacrifice 
To  plump  LvsBus,  and  among  the  rest. 
The  jolly  pneet,  in  ivy  garlands  drest. 
Chanted  wild  oigials,  in  honour  of  the  feast. 


Hieh  over  all,  Panglorie's  blaadng  thnme. 
In  her  bright  tuiiet,  all  of  ciystiu  wrought. 
Like  Phoebus*  lamp,  in  midst  of  heaven,  shone: 
Whoee  stany  top,  with  pride  infernal  fraught, 
Self-arching  columns  to  uphold  were  tan^t, 
In  which  her  image  still  reflected  was 
By  the  smooth  cxystal,  that,  most  like  her  glaa 
In  beauty  and  in  frailty  did  all  oUicrs  pasi. 

A  silver  wand  the  sorceress  did  swajr. 
And,  for  a  crown  of  gold,  her  hair  she  worn; 
Only  a  garland  of  rose-buds  did  play 
About  her  locks,  and  in  her  hand  she  bore 
A  hollow  elobe  of  glass,  that  long  before 
She  full  of  emptiness  had  bladdered. 
And  all  the  world  therein  depictured : 
Whose  colours,  like  the  rainbow,  ever  vaiuahad. 

Such  wateiT  ori>icIe8  younc  boys  do  blow 
Out  from  their  soany  shells,  and  much  admirs 
The  swimming  wond,  which  tenderly  they  row 
With  easy  breath  till  it  be  raised  higher ; 
But  if  they  chance  but  rou^y  once  aspire^ 
The  painted  bubble  instanUy  doth  fidL 
Here  iriien  she  came  she  'gan  for  music  call. 
And  sung  this  wooing  song  to  welcome  him  withal  t 

*  Love  is  the  blossom  where  there  blowB 
Everything  that  lives  or  grows : 
Love  doth  make  the  heavens  to  move, 
And  tiie  sun  doth  bum  in  love  ; 
Like  the  strong  and  weak  doth  yoke, 
And  makes  the  ivy  climb  the  oak  ; 
Under  whose  shadows  lions  wild 
Soften'd  by  love  grow  tame  and  mild : 
Love  no  medicine  can  appease, 
lie  burns  the  fishes  in  the  seas ; 
Not  all  the  skill  his  wounds  can  Bteiidi,^ 
Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  queochi 
Love  did  make  the  bloody  spmi 
Once  a  leaf^  coat  to  wear, 
While  in  his  leaves  there  shrouded  lay 
Sweet  birds,  for  love,  that  sing  and  pUy  i 
And  of  all  love's  joyful  flame 
I  the  bud  and  blossom  am. 
Only  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be. 

*See,  see,  the  flowers  that  below 

Now  as  fresh  as  morning  blow, 

And  of  all  the  virgin  rose. 

That  as  briffht  Aurora  shows : 

How  they  ul  unleaved  He 

Loring  their  virginity ; 

Like  unto  a  summer  shade. 

But  now  bom  and  now  thej  fiwle. 

Eveiything  doth  pass  away. 

There  is  danger  in  delay  ; 

Come,  come,  p>ther  thai  the  rose, 

Gather  it,  or  it  you  lose. 

All  the  sands  of  Tagus'  shore 

Into  my  bosom  casts  his  ore  : 

All  the  valleys'  swimming  com 

To  my  house  is  yearly  home ; 

Eveiy  grape  o{  eveiy  vine 

Isglamy  bruis'd  to  make  me  wine ; 

While  ten  thousand  kings  as  proud 

To  carty  up  my  train  have  bow'd. 

And  a  world  of  ladies  send  me 

In  my  chambers  to  attend  me ; 

All  the  stars  in  heaven  that  sMne^ 

And  ten  thousand  more  are  mine : 
Only  bend  thy  knee  to  me. 
Thy  wooing  shall  thy  winning  be.' 
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not  loii^i  tiie  dixe  endutntroM  in  liia  mind 

Her  cnilcAil  bait  to  bare  embosomed : 

hti  M  ber  cbanns  dispersed  into  wind, 

Aai.  ha  oi  insolence  admonisbed, 
Jnd  all  ber  optic  glasses  sbattered. 
So  wikb  ber  sire  to  bell  sbe  took  ber  fliebt 
^Tbe  starting  air  flew  from  tbe  danmed  sprite). 
Yhen  deeplj  botii  aggriey'd  plunged  tbemselTes  in 
nigbt. 

Baft  Co  tbeir  Lord,  now  musing  in  bis  tbouj^t, 
A  bs^Tcnly  Toiler  of  ligbt  angels  flew. 
And  horn  bis  &tiier  bim  a  banquet  brougbt 
Tbrendi  tbe  fine  element,  for  well  tbej  bnew. 
Alls  bis  Lenten  &st,  be  bungij  grew : 
And  ss  bsfed,  tbe  boly  cboim  combine 
To  sing  a  bymn  of  tbe  celestial  Trine  ; 
All  tbongbt  to  pass,  and  eacb  was  past  all  tbong^i 
divine. 

Tbe  birds'  sweei  notes,  to  sonnet  out  tbeir  joji, 
Attcmpo^d  to  tb9  lays  angelical ; 
And  to  tbe  birds  tbe  winds  attune  tbeir  noise ; 
And  to  tbe  winds  &e  waters  boaiselj  call, 
Aad  echo  back  again  reroiced  all ; 
Tbst  tbe  wbole  Tallej  rung  witb  Tictory. 
But  now  o«ir  Lord  to  rest  dotb  bomewards  fly : 
Sss  how  tbe  nigbt  comes  stealing  from  tbe  mountains 
bigb. 

OBOBGB  WITHSB. 

Gbobob  Withbb  (1588—1667)  wa«  aToImnliMms 
aodior,  in  the  midst  of  disasters  and  sufierings  tbat 
would  bare  damped  the  spirit  of  any  but  the  most 
■drcntiiroiu  and  untiring  enthusiast  Some  of  his 
bspiaest  strains  were  composed  in  prison:  hia 
fimbs  w0e  incarcerated  within  stone  walls  and  iron 
\u%  hot  his  fbncy  was  among  the  hiUs  and  plains, 
witb  shepherds  hunting,  or  loitering  with  Poesy,  bpr 
iwtGng  boughs  and  murmuring  springs.  There  is 
afleahiKsa  and  natural  Tirtuaty  in  tiie  poetry  of 
Wither,  that  render  his  early  works  a  '  perpetual 
feMt'  We  cannot  ear  that  it  is  a  feast  *  where  no 
erode  ioifcit  reigns,'  for  he  is  often  harsh,  obscure, 
iDd  aflected;  but  he  has  an  endless  diyersity  of 
s^  and  ralqecta,  and  true  poetical  feeling  and  ex- 
jicssiiin  Wither  was  a  natire  of  Hampshire, 
rod  leeefred  hia  education  at  Magdalen  College, 
OxfimL  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  the  vear 
1613,  when  he  puUisbed  a  satire,  entitled  Amue$ 
St^  amd  WkipL  For  this  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Marsbalsea,  where  he  composed  his  fine  poem.  The 
fnUjiJIrrifi*  HwUimg.  When  the  abuses  satirised  by 
tbe  poet  had  accumulated  and  brought  on  the  dTil 

r.  Wither  took  the  popular  side,  and  sold  his 
~  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  par- 
Be  roee  to  the  rank  of  a  roigor,  and  in 
164S  was  made  goremor  of  Fambam  Castle,  after- 
waids  held  by  Denham.  Witlier  was  accused  of 
<»— — *^«g  hia  appcnntment.  and  the  castle  was  ceded 
the  same  year  to  Sir  William  Waller.  During  the 
■ti^glw  of  that  period,  tbe  poet  was  made  prisoner 
ky  the  rojalists,  and  stood  in  danger  of  capital 
pojahment,  when  Denham  interfered  for  his  brother 
lard,  alleging^  tbat  as  long  as  Wither  liTcd,  be  (Den- 
bsm)  would  not  be  considered  the  worst  poet  in 
Biagiiwi  The  joke  was  a  good  one,  if  it  sared 
Witber's  life ;  but  George  was  not  firightened  fsom 
flbe  psrikHW  contentions  of  tbe  times.  He  was  afler- 
wds  one  of  Cromwell's  minors  general,  and  kept 
valdi  and  ward  over  the  royalists  of  Surrey.  From 
tbe  ieqneatraled  estates  of  these  gentlemen.  Wither 
oNained  a  considerable  fortune ;  but  the  Restoration 
anc^  and  he  was  stript  of  all  bis  possessions.  He 
—■^■tfrtmt^  kmdlj  and  angrily ;  bis  remonstrances 
v«f  Toled  libeli,  and  the  unlucky  poet  was  again 


thrown  into  prison.  He  published  rarious  treatises, 
satires,  and  poems,  during  this  period,  though  he  was 
treated  with  great  rigour.  He  was  released,  under 
bond  for  good  behayiour,  in  1663,  and  sunired 
nearly  four  /ears  afterwuds,  dying  in  L<mdon  on 
the  2d  of  May  1667. 

Wither's  fame  as  a  poet  is  deriyed  chiefly  firom  his 
eariy  productions,  written  before  he  bad  imbibed  the 
sectarian  gloom  of  the  Puritans,  or  become  em- 
broiled in  the  struggles  of  the  ciyil  war.  A  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  published  by  himself  in 
1622,  witb  tbe  title,  Miatreu  ofPhUarete ;  his  Shep- 
herds' Hunting,  being  certain  Eclogues  written 
during  the  time  of  the  author's  imprisonment  in  the 
Marshalsea,  appeared  in  1633.  His  QMeetum  iff 
Embknu,  ancient  and  modem,  Quickened  with  Afe- 
trical  lUuetration*^  made  their  appearance  in  163ft. 
His  satirical  and  controTersial  works  were  nume- 
rous, but  are  now  forgotten.  Some  alithon  of  our 
own  day  (Mr  Southey  in  particular)  bare  helped 
to  popiUarise  Wither,  by  frequent  quotation  and 
eulogy ;  but  Mr  Ellis,  in  his  Specimens  of  Eao'ly  Eng- 
lish Poets,  was  the  first  to  point  out  *  that  playfiil 
flmcy,  pure  taste,  and  artless  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
which  distinguish  the  poetry  of  his  early  youth.' 
His  poem  on  Christmas  affords  a  Urely  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  times.  His  Addreee  to  Poetry, 
the  sole  yet  cheering  companion  of  bis  prison  sou- 
tnde,  is  worthy  of  the  theme,  and  supenor  to  most 
of  the  efibsions  of  that  period.  The  pleasure  with 
wliicb  he  recounts  the  rarious  charms  and  the 
'  divine  skill'  of  bis  Muse,  that  bad  derired  nourish- 
ment and  delight  from  the  *  meanest  objects'  of  ex- 
ternal nature — a  daisy,  a  bush,  or  a  tree ;  and  which, 
when  these  picturesque  and  beloved  scenes  of  the 
country  were  denied  him,  could  gladden  even  the 
vaults  and  shades  of  a  prison,  is  one  of  tbe  richest 
offerings  that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  pure  and 
hallowed  shrine  of  poesy.  The  superiority  of  in- 
tellectual pursuits  over  the  gratifications  of  sense, 
and  all  the  malice  of  fortune,  has  never  been  more 
touchingly  or  finely  illustrated. 


[JU  Oompanioiukip  of  the  Jfusi.] 
iVnm  the  Shephtnk'  Huntliig.] 

See'st  tbou  not,  in  clearest  days. 

Oft  thick  fogs  cloud  beaveu's  rays ; 

And  tbe  yapourv  tbat  do  breathe 

From  tbe  earth's  gross  womb  beneath. 

Seem  they  not  witb  tbeir  black  steams 

To  pollute  the  sun's  bright  besms, 

And  vet  vanish  into  air. 

Leaving  it,  unblemisb'd,  fair! 

So,  my  Willy,  shall  it  be 

With  Detraction's  breath  and  thee: 

It  shall  never  rise  so  high. 

As  to  stain  thy  poesy. 

As  tbat  sun  doth  oft  exhale 

Vapours  from  each  rotten  vale ; 

Poesy  so  sometime  drains 

Gross  conceits  from  muddy  bruns ; 

Mists  of  envy,  fogs  of  spite, 

Twizt  men's  iudgmente  and  ber  U^i: 

But  so  much  her  power  may  do, 

That  she  can  dissolve  them  too. 

If  thy  verse  do  bravely  tower. 

As  sbe  makes  wing  sbe  gets  power; 

Yet  tbe  higher  sbe  dotb  soar, 

She's  afih>nted  still  tbe  more: 

Till  sbe  to  the  bigb'st  hath  past. 

Then  she  rests  witb  fame  at  last : 

Let  nought  therefore  thee  affii^^t^ 

But  make  forward  in  thy  flight ; 
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For,  if  I  could  mAtch  thy  Ajme^ 

To  the  yeiy  stars  I'd  climb ; 

There  begin  again,  and  flj 

Till  I  reach'd  eternity. 

But,  alas  I  my  muse  is  slow ; 

For  thy  page  she  flass  too  low : 

Yea,  the  more's  her  hapless  fate, 

Her  short  wings  were  cilpt  of  late ; 

And  poor  I,  her  fortune  rueing, 

Am  myself  put  up  a  mewing : 

But  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 

1*11  fly  where  I  never  did : 

And  though  for  her  sake  I'm  crost, 

Though  my  best  hopes  I  hare  lost, 

And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 

Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  double  t 

I  should  loTe  and  keep  her  too, 

Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 

roT,  though  banish'd  from  my  flocks^ 

And  con&'d  within  these  rocks, 

Here  I  waste  away  the  light. 

And  consume  the  sullen  night, 

She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay, 

And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

Though  I  miss  the  floweiy  fields, 

With  those  sweets  the  springtide  yields^ 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groyes. 

Where  the  shepherds  chant  their  loyes, 

And  the  lasses  more  excel 

Than  the  sweet-yoiced  PhilomeL 

Though  of  all  those  pleasures  past, 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last, 

But  Remembrance,  poor  relief. 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief: 

She's  my  mind's  companion  still, 

Haugre  Envy's  evil  will. 

(Whence  she  would  be  driven,  too^ 

Were't  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow : 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace ; 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  fairest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss. 

Her  diyine  skill  taught  me  this, 

That  from  ereiything  I  saw, 

I  could  some  invention  draw : 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height, 

Hbrough  the  meanest  object's  si^t, 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring. 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustleing. 

By  a  daisy*  whose  leaves  sprM, 

Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree. 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me, 

iWi  all  Nature's  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

2f  her  help  I  also  now 
ake  this  churlish  place  allow 
Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladneMy 
In  the  veiy  gaU  of  sadness. 
The  dull  loneness,  the  black  shade» 
That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made ; 
The  strange  music  of  the  waves. 
Beating  on  these  hollow  caves ; 
This  black  den  which  rocks  emboM^ 
Oveigrown  with  eldest  moss : 
The  rude  portals  that  ffive  li^t 
More  to  tenor  than  deufht : 
This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 
Wall'd  about  with  disraspect. 
Fiem  all  these,  and  thii  dull  air, 
A  fit  object  for  despair. 
She  hath  tauf  ht  me  by  her  might 
To  dxaw  comfort  and  deli^bt. 


llkerefore,  thou  best  earthly  bllMi 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Poesy,  thou  sweet'st  content 

That  e'er  heaven  to  mortals  lent : 

Thon^  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee. 

Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceiTe  thM^ 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn. 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  bom. 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  1  am  in  love  with  thee^ 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  thee  TnsdnMI^ 

Let  me  never  taste  of  gladness. 

If  I  love  not  thy  madd'st  fits 

Above  all  their  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some,  too  seeming  holy. 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly. 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  make  knaves  and  fools  of  thiem. 


Somiet  tfpofia  StolmKm, 

Now  flentle  sleep  hath  closed  up  those  eyes 
Whi<m,  waking,  kept  my  boldest  thoughts  in 
And  fiwe  access  unto  that  sweet  lip  lies. 
From  whence  I  long  the  rosy  breath  to  draw. 
Methinks  no  wrong  it  were,  if  I  should  steal 
From  those  two  melting  rubies,  one  poor  kisa ; 
None  sees  the  theft  thiU  would  the  theft  reyeal. 
Nor  rob  I  her  of  ought  iriiat  she  ouk  miM : 
Nay  should  I  twenty  kisses  take  away. 
There  would  be  little  sign  I  would  do  so ; 
Why  then  should  I  this  robbery  delay ! 
Oh  I  she  may  wake,  and  therewith  angry  grow  t 
Wdl,  if  she  do,  I'll  back  restore  that  one. 
And  twenty  hundred  thousand  more  for  loan. 


!l%e  Sledf  cut  Shepherd. 

Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leave  me^  . 
Pish  1  unclasp  these  wanton  arms ; 
Sunr'd  words  can  ne'er  deceive  me, 
(Though  Uiou  prove  a  thousand  diMiiii)* 

Fie,  fie,  forbear ; 

No  common  snare 
Can  ever  my  affisction  chain : 

Thy  painted  baits, 

And  poor  deceits. 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vain* 

I'm  no  slave  to  such  as  you  be; 

Neither  shall  that  snowy  breast^ 
Rolling  eye,  and  lip  of  ruby, 
Ever  rob  me  of  my  rest ; 

Go,  ffo,  display 

Thy  beauty's  ray 
To  some  more-soon  enamoui*d  swain : 

Those  common  wiles, 

(H  sighs  and  smiles. 
Are  all  bestowed  on  me  in  vun. 

I  have  elsewhere  vow'd  a  duty } 
Turn  away  thy  tempting  eye ; 
Show  not  me  a  painted  bcauity. 
These  impostures  I  defy : 

My  spirit  loathes 

Where  gaudy  clothes 
And  feigned  oaths  may  love  obtain  t 

1  love  her  so 

Whose  look  swears  no. 
That  all  your  labours  will  be  yain* 

Can  he  prize  the  tainted  pones, 

Whi<»i  on  eveiy  breast  are  worn  ; 
That  may  pluck  the  viinn  roses 
From  their  never-toudied  them  t 
I  can  go  rest 
On  her  sweet  breast» 
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WnXIAX  BROlVfnB. 

Whjjam  Bbowns  (1590-1645)  was  a  pastoral 
and  descriptire  poet,  who*  like  Iliineas  and  Giles 
Fletcher,  adopted  Spenser  for  his  model  He  was  a 
natire  of  Taristock,  in  Deronshire,  and  the  beautiftil 
aoener7  of  his  native  conntj  seems  to  have  inspired 
his  early  strains.  His  descriptions  are  rlTid  and 
true  to  nature.  Browne  was  tutor  to  the  Earl  of 
Camarron,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the 
hattle  of  Newbury  in  1643,  he  receired  the  patron- 
age and  Ured  in  the  £unily  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
In  this  situation  he  reaused  a  competency,  and, 
according  to  Wood,  purchased  an  estate.  He  died 
at  Ottery-St-Maiy  (the  birth-place  of  Coleridge)  in 
1645.  Browne's  works  consist  of  Britannia**  Pagto^ 
ro/lf,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1613, 
the  second  part  in  1616.    He  wrote,  also,  a  pastoral 

rn  of  inferior  merit,  entitled,  7^  Shepherd's  Pipe, 
1620,  a  masque  by  Browne  was  produced  at 
court,  called  7^  Inner  Temple  Masque;  but  it  was 
not  printed  till  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after 
the  author's  death,  transcribed  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  As  all  the  poems  of 
Browne  were  produced  before  he  was  thirty  years  (tf 
age,  and  the  best  when  he  was  little  more  than 
twenty,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  thdr  containing 
marks  of  jurenility,  and  frequent  traces  of  resem- 
blance to  previous  poets,  especially  Spenser,  whom 
he  warmly  admired.  His  pastorals  obtained  the 
approbation  of  Selden,  Drayton,  Wither,  and  Ben 
Jonson.  Britannia's  Pastorals  are  written  in  the 
heroic  couplet,  and  contain  much  beautiftil  descrip- 
tire  poetry.  Browne  had  great  facility  of  expression, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena 
of  inanimate  nature,  and  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  English  landscape.  Why  he  has  failed  in 
maintaining  his  ground  among  his  contemporaries, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  vigour  and  con- 
densation in  his  works,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  human  interest  His  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
have  nearly  as  little  character  as  the  *  silly  sheep ' 
th^  tend ;  whilst  pure  description,  that '  takes  tne 
plaoe  of  sense,*  can  never  permanently  interest  any 
uurge  number  of  readers.  So  completely  had  some 
of  the  poems  of  Browne  vanished  from  the  public 
view  and  recoUection,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
single  copy  of  them  possessed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Warton,  and  which  that  poetical  student  and  anti- 
quary lent  to  be  transcrioed,  it  is  supposed  there 
would  have  remained  little  of 'thoae  works  which 
their  antiior  fondly  hoped  would 

Kesp  bis  name  emoU'd  past  his  that  shines 
In  gilded  marble,  or  in  brazen  leaves. 

Warton  cites  the  fi^owing  Imes  of  Browne,  as  con- 
taining an  assemblage  of  the  same  images  as  the 
morning  picture  in  the  L'Allegro  of  Milton : — 

Bv  this  had  chanticleer,  the  village  cock, 
Bidden  the  goodwife  for  her  maids  to  knock ; 
And  tiie  swut  ploughman  for  his  breakfast  stayed, 
That  he  might  till  uiose  lands  were  fallow  laid ; 
The  hills  and  valleys  here  and  there  resound 
With  tibe  re-echoes  of  the  deep-mouth'd  hound ; 
Eadi  diepherd's  daughter  with  her  cleanly  pail 
Wm  come  a-field  to  milk  the  morning's  mod ; 
And  ere  the  sun  had  dimVd  the  eastern  hills, 
To  gild  the  muttering  bourns  and  nrettf  rills, 
Before  the  labouring  oee  had  left  tne  hive, 
And  nimble  fishes,  which  in  riven  dive, 
Began  to  leap  and  catch  the  drowned  fly, 
I  rose  from  rest,  not  infelicity. 

Browne  celebrated  the  death  of  a  fUend  under  the 


name  of  Philarete  in  a  pastoral  poem ;  and  Milton  is 
supposed  to  have  copied  his  plan  in  Lycidas.  There 
is  also  a  faint  similarity  in  some  of  the  sentiments 
and  images,  Browne  has  a  very  fine  illustratioii  of  a 
rose: — 

Look,  as  a  sweet  rose  fairly  budding  forth 

Betrays  her  beauties  to  th'  enamoar'd  mom. 
Until  some  keen  blast  from  the  envious  nortli 
Kills  the  sweet  bud  that  was  but  newly  boia; 
Or  else  her  rarest  smells,  delighting. 

Make  herself  betray 
Some  white  and  curious  hand,  inritiqg 
To  pluck  her  thenoe  away. 


[A  Jk$criftwt  SfkdA,'] 

O  what  a  rapture  have  I  eotten  now ! 

That  ace  of  gold,  this  of  the  lovely  brow, 

Have  <uawn  me  from  my  song  I  I  onward  ran 

(Clean  from  the  end  to  which  I  first  b^nm]^ 

But  ye,  the  heavenly  creatures  of  the  \Vest» 

In  whom  the  virtues  and  the  gxaoes  rest. 

Pardon  I  that  I  have  run  astray  so  long. 

And  grow  so  tedious  in  so  rude  a  song. 

If  you  yourselves  should  come  to  add  one  grace 

Unto  a  pleasant  grove  or  such  like  place. 

Where,  nere,  the  curious  cutting  of  a  hedge, 

lliere  in  a  pond,  the  trimming  of  the  sedge ; 

Here  the  fine  setting  of  well-snaded  trees. 

The  walks  there  mounting  up  by  small  degrees^ 

The  sravel  and  the  green  so  equal  lie, 

It,  with  the  rest,  draws  on  your  lingering  eye  : 

Here  the  sweet  smells  that  do  perfume  the  air, 

Arising  from  the  infinite  repair 

Of  odoriferous  buds,  and  herbs  of  price, 

(As  if  it  were  another  paradifw), 

bo  please  the  smelling  sense,  that  vou  are  £un 

Where  last  you  walk'd  to  turn  and  walk  again. 

Tliere  the  small  birds  with  their  harmonious 

Sing  to  a  spring  that  smileth  as  she  floats : 

For  in  her  face  a  many  dimples  show, 

And  often  skips  as  it  did  dancins  go : 

Hers  further  uown  an  over-arched  alley 

That  from  a  hill  soes  winding  in  a  vaUey, 

You  spy  at  end  wereof  a  standing  lake. 

Where  some  ingenious  artist  strives  to  make 

The  water  (brought  in  turning  pipes  of  lead 

Through  birds  of  earth  most  lively  fsshioned) 

To  counterfeit  and  mock  the  sylvans  all 

In  singing  well  their  own  set  madrigal. 

This  with  no  small  delight  retuns  your  ear, 

And  makes  you  think  none  blest  but  who  live  thefs^ 

Then  in  another  place  the  fruits  that  be 

In  ffallant  clusters  decking  each  good  tree, 

Invite  your  hand  to  crop  tnem  from  the  stem. 

And  liking  one,  taste  eveiy  sort  of  them  : 

Then  to  the  arbours  walk,  then  to  the  bowen, 

Thenoe  to  the  wUks  again,  thence  to  the  flowei% 

Then  to  the  birds,  and  to  the  clear  spring  thenoe^ 

Now  pleasinff  one,  and  then  another  sense : 

Here  one  walks  oft,  and  yet  anew  b^gin'th. 

As  if  it  were  some  hidden  labyrinth. 


As  in  an  evening,  when  the  gentle  air 
Breezes  to  the  sullen  night  a  soft  repair, 
I  <^  have  sat  on  Thames'  sweet  bank,  to  hear 
My  friend  with  his  sweet  touch  to  chann  mine  ear: 
When  he  hath  play'd  (as  well  he  can)  some  strain* 
That  likes  me,  straight  I  ask  the  same  again* 
And  he,  as  gladly  gianting,  strikes  it  o'er 
With  some  sweet  relish  was  forgot  befoft : 
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'  I  would  bare  been  oontent  if  he  would  play, 
'  In  thai  one  strain,  to  pass  the  night  away  ; 
.'  But,  iearing  much  to  do  his  patience  wrong, 
!  riwillingl J  hare  aak'd  some  other  son^ : 

Sb^  in  this  diff  *iing  k^,  though  I  could  well 
I A  waaj  honn,  but  as  few  minutes  tell, 

Tet,  iMt  mine  own  delight  might  injure  jou, 
'  (Ihog^  loath  so  soon)  I  take  my  song  anew. 


The  able  mantle  of  the  silent  night 

Skat  frmn  the  world  the  CTer-joysome  light. 

Cue  fled  away,  and  softest  slumbers  please 

To  kaTe  the  court  for  lowly  cottages. 

Wild  beasts  forsook  their  dens  on  woody  hilli, 
j  Asd  sleightful  otters  left  the  purling  rills  ; 
'i  Books  to  their  nests  in  high  woods  now  were  flung, 
I  Jiad  with  thor  spread  wings  shield  their  naked  young. 
,'  When  thieres  &om  thickets  to  the  cross-ways  stir, 
I  Jiad  tenor  frights  the  lonely  passenger ; 

Wha  nought  was  heard  but  now  and  then  the  howl 

Of  nme  rue  cur,  or  whooping  of  the  owL 


i: 


IPatioral  Employments,} 

Bet  Boee  her  stay  was  long :  for  fear  the  sun 

&0eld  find  them  idle,  some  of  them  begun 

To  lesp  and  wrestle,  othos  threw  the  bar, 

Sooks  from  the  company  remored  are 

To  laeditate  the  songs  they  meant  to  play, 

Or  Bake  a  new  round  for  next  holiday ; 

Ssoe,  tales  of  love  their  loye-sick  fellows  told ; 

OtkcR  were  seeking  stakes  to  pitch  their  fold. 

Tlui»  til  alone,  was  mending  of  his  pipe ; 

TIsi,  for  his  Isuss,  sought  fruits,  most  sweet,  most  ripe. 

Here  (from  the  rest),  a  loyely  shepherd's  boy 

Siti  piping  on  a  hill,  as  if  his  joy 

Woeld  stUl  endure,  or  else  that  age's  frost 

SkoaU  never  make  him  think  what  he  had  lost, 

Tvkder  a  shepherdess  knits  by  the  springs. 

Ho*  hands  still  keeping  time  to  what  she  sings ; 

(ksseming,  by  her  song,  those  fairest  hands 

Woe  comforMd  in  won:ing.    Near  the  sands 

Of  iOBie  sweet  riyesr,  sits  a  musing  lad, 

Ikat  moans  the  loss  of  what  he  sometime  had. 

His  love  by  death  bereft  :  when  fast  by  him 

ia  sged  swain  takes  place,  as  near  the  brim 

Of  ^  pafe  as  of  the  rirer. 


[J%e  StfrmU  Song.} 
[Ttrom  the '  Inner  Temple  MssqnSi'] 

Steer  hither,  steer  your  winged  pinei| 

All  beaten  mariners. 
Here  lie  undiscoyer'd  mines 

A  prey  to  passengers; 
Peifumea  far  sweeter  than  the  best 
Which  make  the  phoenix  urn  and  nest ; 

Fear  not  your  snips. 
Nor  any  to  oppose  you  sare  our  lips ; 

But  come  on  shore. 
Where  no  joy  dies  till  love  hath  gotten  mora. 

For  swelling  waves  our  panting  breasts, 

Where  nerer  storms  arise, 
Exchange ;  and  be  awhile  our  guests ; 

For  stars,  gaze  on  our  eyes. 
The  compass,  loye  shall  hourly  sing, 
And  as  he  goes  about  the  ring^ 

We  will  not  miss 
To  tell  «urh  point  he  namcth  with  a  kiss.  | 


FRANCIS  QUABLE8. 

The  writings  of  Francis  Quarlbs  (159S-1644) 
are  more  like  those  of  a  diyine,  or  contemplatiye 
reduse,  than  of  a  busy  man  of  the  world,  who  held 
yariouB  public  situations,  and  died  at  l^e  age  of 
fifty-twa  Quarles  was  a  natiye  of  Essex,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  a  student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  was  successiyely  cup-bearer  to  ElizabeUi, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  secretary  to  Archbishop  Usher, 
and  chroDologer  to  the  city  <^  London.  He  espoused 
the  cause  of  Charles  L,  and  was  so  harassed  by  the 
opposite  party,'  who  injured  his  property,  and  plun- 
dered him  of  his  books  and  rare  manuscripts,  that 
his  death  was  attributed  to  the  affliction  and  ill 
health  caused  by  these  disasters.  Notwithstanding 
his  loyalty,  the  works  of  Quarles  haye  a  tinge  of 
Puritanism  and  ascetib  piety  that  might  haye  mol- 
lified the  rage  of  his  persecutors.  lUs  poems  con- 
sist of  yarious  pieces  — Job  Militant^  Sum's  Elegies, 
The  History  of  Queen  Esther,  Argalus  and  PartheniOf 
The  Mornina  Muse,  The  Feast  of  Worms,  and  The 
Divine  Emhiems.  The  latter  were  published  in  1645, 
and  were  so  popular,  that  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew, 
styles  Quarles  *the  darling  of  our  plebeian  judg- 
ments.' The  eulogium  still  holds  good  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  the  Divine  Emblems,  with  tJieir  quaint  and 
grotesque  illustrationB,  are  still  found  in  the  cottages 
of  our  peasants.  After  the  Restoration,  when  eyeiy- 
thing  sacred  and  serious  was  either  neglected  or 
made  the  subject  of  ribald  jests,  Quarles  seems  to 
haye  been  entirely  lost  to  the  public.  £yen  Pope, 
who,  had  he  read  him,  must  haye  relished  his  liydy 
fancy  and  poetical  expression,  notices  only  his 
bathos  and  absurdity.  The  better  and  more  tolerant 
taste  of  modem  times  has  admitted  the  diyine  em- 
blemist  into  the  *  laurelled  fraternity  of  poets,'  where, 
if  he  does  not  occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  he  is  at 
least  sure  of  his  due  measure  of  homage  and  atten- 
tion. Emblems,  or  the  union  of  the  graphic  and 
poetic  arts,  to  inculcate  lessons  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, had  been  tried  with  success  by  Peadiam  and 
Wither.  Quarles,  howeyer,  made  Herman  Hugo,  % 
Jesuit,  his  model,  and  from  the  *  Pia  Desideria'  of  this 
autiior,  copied  a  great  part  of  his  prints  and  mottoes. 
His  style  is  that  of  his  age — studded  with  conceits, 
often  eztrayagant  in  conception,  and  presenting  the 
most  ouHr^  and  ridiculous  combinations.  Thm  is 
strength,  howeyer,  amidst  his  contortions,  and  true 
wit  mixed  up  with  the  false.  His  epigrammatie 
point,  uniting  wit  and  deyotion,  has  been  coDsideied 
the  precursor  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

StoMsatSm 

As  when  a  lad^,  walking  Flora's  bower. 
Picks  here  a  pink,  and  Uiere  a  gilly-flowery 
Now  plucks  a  riolet  from  her  purple  bed. 
And  then  a  primrose,  the  year  s  maidenhead. 
There  nips  the  brier,  here  the  lover's  pansy. 
Shifting  her  dainty  pleasures  with  her  hsuej^ 
This  on  her  arms,  and  that  she  lists  to  wear 
Upon  the  borders  of  her  curious  hair ; 
At  length  a  rose-bud  (passing  all  the  rest) 
She  plucks,  and  bosoms  in  her  lily  breast. 

Tki  ShortMSS  €f  Life. 

And  what's  a  lifef — a  weary  pilipimage. 
Whose  gloiT  in  one  day  dotii  fill  the  stage 
With  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrq>it  age. 

And  what's  a  life  f — ^the  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer  meadow,  which  to-day 
Wears  iier  green  plush,  and  is  to-monow  har* 
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RMd  on  this  dial,  how  the  shadea  doTour 

Hj  ihort-lifed  winter's  day  I  hour  eats  up  hour ; 

Alas !  the  total's  but  from  eight  to  four. 

Behold  these  lilies,  which  thy  hands  hare  made, 

Fur  copies  of  mj  life,  and  open  laid 

To  Tiew,  how  soon  thej  droop,  how  soon  they  fade  I 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  blind  too  soon ; 
Hy  non-«fred  day  already  points  to  noon ; 
How  simple  is  my  suit  I — ^how  small  my  boon  I 

Nor  do  I  beg  this  slender  inch  to  wile 

The  time  away,  or  fidsely  to  beguile 

My  thoughts  with  joy :  here's  nothing  worth  a  smile. 

MmnTwi, 

Can  he  be  fair,  that  withers  at  a  blast! 
Or  he  be  strong,  that  airy  breath  can  cast! 
Can  he  be  wise,  that  knows  not  how  to  lire  t 
Or  he  be  rich,  that  nothing  hath  to  gire ! 
Can  he  be  young,  that's  feeble,  weak,  and  wan  ! 
So  fair,  strong,  wise,  so  rich,  so  young  is  man. 
So  fair  is  man,  that  death  (a  parting  blast) 
Blasts  his  fair  flower,  and  makes  him  earth  at  last ; 
So  strong  is  man,  that  with  a  gasping  breath 
He  totters,  and  bequeaths  his  strength  to  death ; 
So  wise  is  man,  that  if  with  death  he  striye, 
His  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  live  ; 
So  rich  is  man,  that  (all  his  debts  being  paid) 
His  wealth's  the  winding-sheet  wherein  he's  laid ; 
So  Tonng  is  man,  that,  broke  with  care  and  sorrow, 
He's  old  enough  to-day,  to  die  to-morrow  : 
Why  bragg'st  thou  then,  thou  worm  of  fire  feet  long  1 
Thon'rt  neither  fair,  nor  strong,  nor  wise,  nor  rich,  nor 
young. 

JKs  Y<miUyi]f1ht  WcM, 

False  world,  thou  ly'st :  thou  canst  not  lend 

The  least  delight : 
Thy  faTOUXB  cannot  gain  a  friend, 

They  are  so  slight : 
Illy  morning  pleasures  mm  an  end 

To  please  at  night : 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  supply'st, 
And  yet  thou  Taunt'st,  and  yet  thou  Ty'st 
With  heaTen ;  fond  earth,  thou  boasts  ;  false  world, 
thou  ly'st. 

Iliy  babbling  toncue  tells  golden  tales 

Of  endless  treasure ; 
Thy  bounty  offers  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure ; 
Thoa  aak'st  the  consdenoe  what  she  ails^ 

And  swear'st  to  ease  her : 
Ilien's  none  can  want  where  thou  supply'st : 
Hmvs's  none  can  gire  where  thou  deny'st. 
Alas  1  fond  world,  thou  boasts ;  false  world,  thon  ly'st. 

What  mU-adTised  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  say  t 
Thy  irotds  axe  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

Are  painted  clay : 
Thy  conningcan  but  pack  the  cards, 

Thou  canst  not  play : 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'st; 
If  seen,  and  th«i  rery 'd,  deny'st : 
Thoa  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  &lse  world,  thon  ly'st 

Thy  tinsel  boeom  seems  a  mint 

Of  new-coin'd  treasure ; 
A  paimdise,  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measure; 
A  painted  owk,  but  nothing  int. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure : 
Vain  eaith  I  that  £slsely  thus  comply'st 
With  man ;  rain  man !  that  thou  rely'st 
On  earth;  Tun  man,  thou  dot'st;  Tain  earth,  thou  ly'st. 


What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure^ 

To  haberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasure 

Is  dross  and  trash  f 
The  hmght  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash! 
Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  stipply'st 
Us  mortals  with  !    Are  these  the  high'st ! 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace !  false  world,  thon  ly^ 

Ddighi  in  Ood  Otdy. 

I  lore  (and  haye  some  cause  to  lore)  the  earth  ; 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature ;  therefore  good  : 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gare  me  birth  ; 
She  is  mT  tender  nurse — she  ^res  me  food  ; 

But  what's  a  creature,  Lord,  compaied  with  thee  ! 

Or  what's  my  mother,  or  my  nurse  to  me ! 

I  lore  the  air :  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  inyite  me  ; 
Her  shrifl-mouth'd  quire  sustains  me  with  their  flesh. 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me : 
But  what's  the  air  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee  ! 

I  lore  the  sea :  she  is  my  fellow-creature. 
My  careful  puryeyor ;  she  proyides  me  store : 
She  walls  me  round ;  she  makes  my  diet  greater; 
She  wafls  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore  : 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compMred  with  thee^ 
What  is  the  ocean,  or  her  wealth  to  me  I 

To  heayen's  high  city  I  direct  m^  journey. 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  eutertam  mine  eye ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney. 
Transcends  the  ciystal  payement  of  the  sky  : 

But  what  is  heayen,  great  Ood,  compared  to  thee! 

Without  thy  presence  heayen  's  no  heayen  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence  earth  giyes  no  refection ; 

Without  thy  presence  sea  a&rds  no  treasure ; 

Without  thy  presence  air 's  a  rank  infection  ; 

Without  thy  presence  heayen  itself  no  pleasure : 
If  not  possess'd,  if  not  enjoy'd  in  thee, 
"V^iat's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heayen  to  me ! 

The  highest  honours  that  the  world  can  boast. 

Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire  ; 

The  bri^test  beams  of  glorjr  are  (at  most) 

But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  hring  fire  : 
The  loudest  flames  Uiat  earth  can  kindle,  be 
But  nightly  glow-worms,  if  compared  to  thee. 

Without  thy  presence  wealth  is  bags  of  cares ; 

Wisdom  but  folly ;  joy  disquiet — Mdness  : 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares  ; 

Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madness ; 
Without  thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be^ 
Nor  haye  they  being,  when  compared  with  thee. 

In  haying  aU  things,  and  not  thee,  what  haye  I ! 

Not  haying  thee,  what  haye  my  labours  got ! 

Let  me  enjoy  but  thee,  what  further  craye  I ! 

And  haying  thee  alone,  what  hare  1  not  ! 
I  wish  nor  sea  nor  kmd  ;  nor  would  1  be 
Possess'd  of  heayen,  heayen  unpossess'd  of  thee. 

Deoay  of  lAft. 

The  day  grows  old,  the  low-pitch'd  lamp  hath  mads 

No  less  than  treble  shade. 
And  the  descending  damp  doth  now  prepare 

To  uncurl  bright  Titan's  hair  ; 
Whose  western  wardrobe  now  begins  to  unfold 

Her  puiples,  fringed  with  gold. 
To  clothe  his  eyening  gloiy,  when  the  alarms 
Of  xeat  shall  call  to  rest  in  restless  Thetis'  aims. 
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Uttm  nov  olli  to  nippCT,  to  n&nh 
TW  i^U  of  M  ititt ; 

I»  lMt<  tie  •fipp'ij  ttreMM  t 
Th  InQing  cviDeWd  knock!  vnj,  ud  fsuti 

Hk  knuiT  wtuu'mi  goMli  i 
lb  boibiU  oul^  ud  tha  d>ppl»l  tbnuli, 
t^v  ^^17  riTkU  meet  M  thai  balorad  biulb 
ia»  nav  the  cold  witainDkl  dsm  an  moi 

To  «6bvcb  eran  grasn ; 
ill  bj  tlie  low-tliani  rovaiu  doth  ■pp«M 

na  EMt-dodining  jeu : 
n*  wplfM  bnneha  doff  thor  niBUDai  lOita, 

And  wmin  tlinr  winter  fruiti ; 
iU  itcanij  blait*  luiTa  foieed  the  •^oakjng  tma 
Ttwnp  tlMirtTe>DbliajliiDUminit*ormi>7&i«m. 
Oir  wa*lad  taper  now  hath  hmight  her  li^t 

To  the  next  door  to  night ; 
HaMttightleBamaefcrown  with  gnat  maS;  doth  tiun 

gad  aa  bor  neighb'nng  uni : 
Hv  alendei  inch,  that  jet  unipent  lemajni, 

l.lghtj  but  to  further  pain*, 
ladm  a  tilent  language  bida  her  gneat 
hcpve  hia  wm?  limbs  to  take  eternal  reit. 
Nov  caferul  age  hath  pitch'd  hn  painful  plon^ 

Upon  the  furrow'd  brow  ; 
iwJ  MWVT  blaati  of  diicoDtented  eal« 

UkTv  btanch'd  the  falling  haJT  : 
SiBpiciooi  enij  mix'd  with  Jealoiu  apila 

IKMuriM  his  weaiT  night : 
He  thicatCTu  jooth  with  a^  ;  and  now,  alu  1 
He  vwna  not  what  he  ia,  bat  raoati  the  man  be  nai. 
Grey  bain  ^enua  thj  daira,  and  let  tbj  past 

RoBd  kctuiB  to  thj  lut  : 
Tlwae  bactj  wingi  that  hurried  tliem  awaj 

Will  giye  theaa  daja  no  day  : 

be  coortant  wheels  of  nature  Kom  to  tii« 

Until  ber  worki  eipire  : 
Tibat  blart  that  nipp'd  tb;  Toath  will  luin  thee  ; 
~      haod  that  ahirak  the  btaoeh  will  quickly  strike 


Oh,  Cbaitity  I— the  flewur  of  the  wnil. 
Him  h  thT  perftct  fairuw  tnrn'd  to  foul  I 
How  are  thj  bloanmi  blaited  all  to  duM, 
tf  ■idii  li^fliiDg  of  untamed  luit  ! 
Haw  baat  thou  thni  defll'd  thr  er'n  feet, 

When  an  thj  maiden  nailca,  thj  bluihior  cheek — 

1^  kab-Iika  axtnlenance,  as  lair,  »  meek  1 

Wbaa  ia  that  apotleai  flower,  that  while-ere 

WitUa  tby  lily  boaon  thou  did'it  wear  t 

Ha*  wanton  Cmiid  matched  it  I  hath  hia  dart 

8ml  oowdy  ><£■■■  to  (by  liiDple  heart  7 

Whata  doat  thou  Inde?  the  ooimtryhaUdiKlaim*  thee 

TW  dty  wmnian  irtwa  a  body  name*  thee  : 

0*  baT*  the  raral  wood*  engraft  thee  there. 

And  tho*  fniMlill'il  our  empty  market*  bete  ? 

-       -•  kept-^ 


Aimf^  dteflr  known  *i  a  pioui  1 
■an—'  holy  GM(;g*  Herbert'  who 

n*  towlieat  dutica  iKi  Umaelf  did  lay. 
W'fkthiTy"  i^—wmilt-il  from  thaearia  of  Pembroke. 
^  Brad  In  ]iaatKoiii«7  Caatla,  Walei,  where  the 
fWtTMlK"     Bi«<UerbnUMiwuthec«lebrsted 


Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry,    George  wa*  edncated 

Cambridge,  and  in  the  year  1G19  waa  choaen 

Ltor  for  the  uaiveraity.    Herbert  wai  the  intimate 

friend  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Dr  Donne;  and 

Lord  Bncon  ia  lajd  M  have  entertained  auch  a  high 

regard  for  hJ  li:amiiig  and  jadgment,  that  he  mh- 


d  hia  wtnto  to  him  before  publication.  The 
wa*  alio  in  faTOor  with  King  James,  who  gaTe 
I  linecure  offlce  worth  £1!0  per  annum,  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  formeriy  giren  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  -With  this,'  aayi  Izaak  Walton,  'ami 
hia  annuity,  and  the  adTuitaties  of  his  college,  and 
of  hia  oratonhip,  he  enjoyed  his  genteel  humour  for 
dothes  and  oonrt-like  cumpany,  and  seldom  hwked 
toward*  Cambridge  unless  the  king  were  there,  but 


itbe  D 


r  failed.' 


1^  two  powerful  frienda,  the  Duke  of  Kiel 
Marqui*  of  Hamilton,  destroyed  Herbert's  court 
hope*,  and  be  entered  Into  sacred  order*.  He  WH 
first  prebend  of  Layton  Ecclesia  (the  church  ot 
which  he  rebuilt),  and  afterwards  wa*  made  rector 
of  Bemcrton,  in  Wiltahli^  where  he  paaaed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.*  After  describing  the  poef* 
marriage  on  the  third  day  after  hia  Ant  inteiriew 
with  the  lady,  old  laaak  Wtitoa  relate*,  with  cha- 
racteriitic  ■implicity  and  minuteness,  a  matzimonial 
sceue  preparatory  to  their  removal  to  Bemerton : — 
'The  third  day  after  he  was  made  rectiv  of  Bemer- 
ton, and  had  changed  hi*  tword  and  ^Ik  clotiwt  Into 
cnnonical  babit  (h^  had  probably  nerer  done  duty 


mediately  alter  he  hod  seen  and  sainted  hts  wif^  he 
said  to  her,  "  You  are  now  a  minister'*  wiih,  and 
must  now  so  fir  forgM  your  father'*  booie  aa  not  to 
cluiiu  a  precedence  of  any  of  yonr  pariahioners  1  for 
yoti  arc  to  know  that  a  priest's  wifk  can  chalienge 
no  pre«dence  or  place  but  that  which  she  purchases 
by  her  obliging  humility  ;  and  I  am  sure  places  to 
purchased  do  best  become  them.  And  let  me  tell 
you,  I  am  so  good  a  herald  as  to  assure  yon  that  thia 
ia  truth."  And  she  was  SO  meek  a  wife,  la  to  aasnre 
him  it  was  no  rexii^  news  to  her,  and  that  ha 
should  see  her  obserre  it  with  a  cheerfitl  wiUingnes).' 
Herbert  discharged  his  clerical  duties  with  saint- 
■  Tbt  notwr  (f  BsBHctm  h  aaw  Md  kx  aMOv  post,  a* 
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like  zeal  and  purity,  but  hU  strength  was  not  equal 
to  his  self-lmpofled  taaks,  and  he  died  at  the  eari^ 
age  of  thirty-nine.  His  principal  production  is 
entitled,  The  Temple^  or  Sacred  Poeme  and  Private 
EJaaJaticns,  It  was  not  printed  till  thejear  after 
his  death,  but  was  so  well  received,  that  Walton  says 
twenty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  years 
after  the  first  impression.    The  lines  on  Virtoe— 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bri^t, 

an  the  best  in  the  collection ;  but  eren  in  them  we 
find,  what  mars  all  the  poetry  of  Herbert,  ridicoloos 
conceits  or  coarse  unpleasant  similes.  His  taste 
was  Tery  inferior  to  his  genius.  The  roost  sacred 
subject  could  not  repress  his  love  of  fantastic  imagery, 
or  keep  him  for  half  a  dozen  verses  in  a  serious  and 
natural  strain.  Herbert  was  a  musldan,  and  sang 
his  own  hymns  to  the  lute  or  viol ;  and  indications 
of  this  may  be  found  in  his  poems,  which  have 
sometimes  a  musical  flow  and  harmonious  cadence. 
It  may  be  safely  said,  however,  that  Herbert's 
poetry  alone  would  not  have  preserved  his  name, 
and  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  reputation  he  ei^pys, 
to  his  excellent  and  amiable  character,  embalmed  in 
the  pages  of  good  old  Walton,  to  his  prose  work, 
the  CtnnUry  Parson,  and  to  the  warm  and  fervent 
piety  which  gave  a  charm  to  his  life  and  breathes 
through  all  his  writings. 

Vktm. 

Sweet  day  I  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose  1  whose  hue,  an^  and  brave, 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  hu  eye ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave ; 
And  thou  must  die. 


Sweet  spring  I  full  of  sweet  dajrs  and  roses ; 
A  box  where  sweets  compactea  lie ; 
Thy  music  shows  ye  hare  your  closes ; 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  season'd  timber  never  eives ; 
But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

Rdigion, 

All  may  of  thee  partake; 

Notmnff  can  be  so  mean. 
Which,  with  this  tincture,  for  thy  aake^ 

Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

This  is  the  famous  stone 

That  tuneth  all  to  gold. 
For  that  which  Ood  doth  touch  and  own, 

Gannot  for  less  be  told. 

[Oddly  odled  hj  Herbert « The  Ponij.'] 

When  God  at  first  made  man. 
Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by, 

*  Let  us,'  said  he, '  pour  on  him  all  we  can ; 
Let  the  world's  nches,  which  dispersed  lie, 
Contract  into  a  span.' 

So  strength  first  made  away ; 
Then  beauty  flow'd;   then  wisdom,  honour, 
pleasure; 
When  almost  all  was  out,  Ood  made  a  atay ; 
Perceiving  that  alone,  of  all  his  treasurs^ 
Best  in  the  bottom  lay. 


*  For  if  I  should,'  said  he, 

'  Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  my  creature^ 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  instead  of  me^ 

And  rest  in  nature,  not  the  God  of 
So  both  should  loseis  be. 

Tet  let  him  keep  the  rest — 

But  keep  them,  with  repining  ntHU 
Let  him  be  rick  and  weaiy ;  tluU,  at  leasts 

If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
May  toss  him  to  my  hreaet.' 

Ifatinffjfmn, 

1  cannot  ope  mine  eyes 

But  thou  art  readv  there  to  eatA 

My  mourning  soul  and  sacrifice. 

Then  we  must  needs  for  that  day  make  a  makh. 

Mv  God,  what  is  a  heart  1 

Silver,  or  gold,  or  precious  stone^ 

Or  sta^,  or  rainbow,  or  a  part 

Of  all  these  things,  or  all  of  them  in  one  t 

My  God,  what  is  a  heart ! 

That  thou  should'st  it  so  eye  and  woo^ 

Pouring  upon  it  all  thy  art. 

As  if  that  thou  hadst  nothing  else  to  do  t 

Indeed,  man's  whole  estate 

Amounts  (and  richly)  to  serve  thee ; 

He  did  not  heaven  and  earth  create, 

Yet  studies  them,  not  him  by  whom  they  bt» 

Teach  me  thy  love  to  know ; 
That  this  new  light  which  now  I  see  • 
May  both  the  work  and  workman  show ; 
Theoi  by  a  sunbeam  I  will  dimb  to  thee. 


Smtdaif* 

0  day  most  calm,  most  bright, 
The  fruit  of  this  the  next  world's  bud. 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight. 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay: 
The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light ; 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  ^hau  art. 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow: 
The  workdays  are  the  back-part ; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Makine  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow. 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death :  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one^ 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  venr  dull. 
We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  stiU ; 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone. 

The  which  he  doth  not  filL 

Sundays  the  pillars  are, 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies: 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  bordsn 
In  God's  rich  garden :  that  is  bare^ 

Which  puts  their  ranks  and  oideOi 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  stringy 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  sate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife— 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 
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Tlda  day  my  SaTioar  rofle, 
And  did  encloee  this  light  for  his ; 
Thai,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 
CSiiist  hath  tooh  in  this  piece  of  j^nnd. 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  woond. 

!%•  rest  of  our  creation 
Our  gnat  Redeemer  did  remoTa 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  mora. 
As  Sampson  bore  the  doors  awaj, 
CSinst's  hands,  thovgh  nail'd,  wronght  our 
salration. 

And  did  nnhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  snllied  hj  oar  foul  offence  : 
Wherefore  tlutt  robe  we  cast  away, 
Having  a  new  at  his  expense. 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  prioe^ 
That  was  required  to  make  ns  gay, 

And  fit  for  paradise. 

ThoQ  art  a  day  of  mirth : 
And  iriiere  the  week-days  trail  on  gnmnd, 
n&y  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth : 
O  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 
Le^nng  with  thee  from  seren  to  seren. 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss'd  from  earth. 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  hearen  I 


How  soon  doth  man  decay ! 
When  clothes  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets 
To  swaddle  infants,  whose  young  breath 

Scarce  knows  the  way  : 
Ther  are  Uke  little  winding-sheets, 
udi  do  consign  and  send  them  unto  death. 


When  boys  go  flrst  to  bed, 
Ihty  step  into  tCsir  Yoluntaiy  graTOS ; 

81eq>  binds  them  fast ;  <mlj  their  breath 
llakes  them  not  dead : 

SoeoeasiTe  niffhts,  like  rolling  wayes, 
GoBTsy  them  quicHly,  who  are  bound  for  death. 

When  youth  is  frank  and  free, 
Aad  calls  for  music,  while  Ids  Teins  do  swell. 

All  day  exchanging  mirth  and  breath 
In  company ; 

That  music  summons  to  the  knell. 
Which  shall  bcdfiiend  him  at  the  house  of  death. 

When  nan  grows  staid  and  wise, 
Getting  a  house  and  home,  where  he  may  more 

Within  the  circle  of  his  breath, 
Bdkooling  his  eyes ; 

That  dumb  enclosure  maketh  Ioto 
Ualo  the  ooflin,  that  attends  his  death. 

When  age  grows  low  and  weak, 
Mavftanr  his  £»▼«»  u>d  thawing  er'ir  year, 

Till  all  do  melt,  and  drown  his  breath 
When  he  would  speak ; 

A  diair  or  litter  shows  the  bier, 
WUeh  shall  convey  him  to  the  house  of  death, 

Man,  ere  he  is  aware, 
JSmA  put  tofsther  a  solemnity. 

And  dieas'd  his  heane,  while  ha  hath  breath 
As  yei  to  spare. 

Tei,  Lord,  instruct  us  so  to  die^ 
That  all  these  dyin^  may  be  life  in  deaith. 


WnUAX  HABINOTON. 

WiuJAif  HABDfGTON  (1605-1654)  had  aU  the 
▼ices  of  the  metaphysical  school,  excepting  its  occa- 
sional and  frequently  studied  licentiousness.  He 
tdls  us  liimself  (in  his  preface)  that,  *  if  the  inno- 
oency  of  a  chaste  muse  shall  be  more  acceptable, 
and  weigh  heayier  in  the  balance  of  esteem,  than  a 
fame  begot  in  adultery  of  study,  I  doubt  I  shall  leave 
no  hope  of  competition.'  Ajid  of  a  pure  attach- 
ment, he  says  finely,  that  '  when  loye  builds  upon 
the  rock  of  diastity,  it  may  safely  contemn  the  bat- 
tery of  the  wayes  and  threatenings  of  the  wind; 
since  time,  that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  firmest 
structures,  shall  itself  be  ruinated  before  that  be 
demolished.'  Habiogton's  life  presents  few  hici- 
dents,  though  he  came  of  a  ptlotting  family.  His 
father  was  implicated  in  Babington's  conspiracy; 
his  unde  suffered  death  for  his  share  in  the  same 
transaction.  The  poet's  mother  atoned,  in  some 
measure,  for  these  disloyal  intrigues ;  for  she  is  said 
to  haye  been  the  writer  of  the  famous  letter  to  Xx>rd 
Monteagle,  which  averted  the  Execution  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  The  poet  was  educated  at  St  Omer's, 
but  declined  to  become  a  Jesuit  He  married  Luda, 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Powis,  whom  he  had  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Castara.  Twenty  years 
before  his  deatli,  he  published  his  poems,  consisting 
of  TheMiHresg,  TkeWi/e,taid  The  Holy  Man,  These 
titles  include  each  several  copies  of  yerses,  and  Uie 
same  design  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Cowley. 
The  lifle  of  the  poet  seems  to  haye  glided  quietly 
away,  cheered  by  the  society  and  affection  of  his 
Castara.  He  had  no  stormy  passions  to  agitate  him, 
and  no  unruly  imagination  to  control  or  subdue. 
His  poetry  Is  of  the  same  unruffled  description — 
placid,  tender,  and  often  elegant — but  studded  with 
conceits  to  show  his  wit  and  fancy.  When  he  talks 
of  meadows  wearing  a  '  green  push,'  of  the  fire  of 
mutual  love  being  able  to  purify  the  air  of  an  in- 
fected city,  and  of  a  luxurious  feast  being  so  rich 
that  heaven  must  haye  rained  showers  of  sweet- 
meats, as  if 

Heavra  were 
BlackfUars,  and  each  star  a  confectioner — 

we  are  astonished  to  find  one  who  could  ridicule  the 
*  madness  of  quaint  oaths,'  and  the  *  fine  rhetoric  of 
dothes,'  in  the  gallants  of  his  day,  and  whose  sen- 
timents on  love  were  so  pure  and  noble,  fidl  into 
such  absurd  and  tasteless  puerilities. 

lEpitUe  to  a  Friend.^ 
C AddrsMed '  to  US  noblert  ftiaad,  J.  a,  Rsq.*] 

I  hate  the  country's  dirt  and  manners,  yet 
I  love  the  silence ;  I  embrace  the  wit 
And  courtship,  flowing  here  in  a  full  tide, 
But  loathe  the  expense,  the  vanity  and  prida. 
No  place  each  way  is  happy.    Here  I  hold 
Commerce  with  some,  who  to  my  care  unfold 
(After  a  due  oath  ministred^  the  height 
And  greatness  of  each  star  snines  in  the  state^ 
The  tightness,  the  edipse,  the  influence. 
With  ouiers  I  commune,  who  tell  me  whence 
The  torrent  doth  of  foreign  discord  flow ; 
Relate  each  skirmish,  battle,  overthrow, 
Soon  as  they  happen;  and  by  rote  can  tell 
Those  German  towns,  even  puzzle  me  to  spelL 
The  cross,  or  prosperous  fate,  of  princes,  they 
Ascribe  to  rashness,  cunning,  or  delay ; 
And  on  each  action  comment,  with  more  skill 
Thfm  upon  Livy  did  old  Madiiavel. 
0  busy  folly  I  Why  do  I  my  brain 
Perplex  wi&  the  dull  poliaes  of  Spun, 
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Or  quick  derigm  of  FteDM  1  Whj  not  np«ir 

To  tue  pare  innocence  o'  ih'  conntiy  air, 

And  neighbour  thee,  dear  friend  t  who  so  dost  g^TO 

Thy  thoughts  to  worth  and  Tirtue,  that  to  lire 

Blest,  is  to  trace  thy  ways.    There  mi^t  not  we 

Aim  against  passion  witti  philoeophy ; 

And,  by  the  aid  of  leisure,  so  control 

Whate'er  is  earth  in  us,  to  grow  all  soul  t 

Knowledge  doth  ignorance  engender,  when 

We  study  mysteries  of  other  men. 

And  foreign  plots.    Do  but  in  thy  own  shade 

(Thy  head  upon  some  floVxy  pillow  laid. 

Kind  nature's  housewifery)  contemplate  all 

His  stratagems,  who  labours  to  enthral 

The  world  to  his  ^reat  master,  and  you'll  find 

Ambition  mocks  itself,  and  grasps  the  wind. 

Not  conquest  makes  us  great.    Blood  is  too  dear 

A  price  for  glory :  Honour  doth  appear 

To  statesmen  like  a  yision  in  the  night, 

And,  juggler-like,  works  o*  th'  deluded  sight. 

Th'  unbusied  only  wise :  for  no  respect 

Endangers  them  to  error ;  they  affect 

Truth  in  her  naked  beauty,  and  behold 

Man  with  an  equal  eye,  not  bright  in  ^Id 

Or  tall  in  title ;  so  much  him  tney  weigh 

As  yirtue  raiseth  him  above  his  day. 

Thus  let  us  yalue  things :  and  since  we  find 

Time  bend  us  toward  earth,  let's  in  our  mind 

Create  new  youth ;  and  arm  against  the  rude 

Assaults  of  age ;  tibat  no  dull  solitude 

O*  th'  count]^  dead  our  thoughts,  nor  busy  care 

O'  th'  town  make  us  to  think,  where  now  we  are 

And  whither  we  are  bound.    Time  ne'er  forgot 

His  journey,  though  his  steps  we  number'd  not. 

* 

JktcriptUm  <if  Ooitam. 

Like  the  violet  which,  alone. 

Prospers  in  some  happy  shade^ 

My  Castara  liyes  unknown, 

To  no  looser  eye  betiay'd. 
For  she's  to  herself  untrue. 
Who  delights  i'  th'  public  yiew. 

Such  is  her  beauty,  as  no  arts 
Hare  enrich'd  with  boirow'd  grace  ; 
Her  high  birth  no  pride  imparts, 
For  she  blushes  in  ner  place. 

Folly  boasts  a  elorious  blood, 

She  is  noblest,  being  good. 

Cautious,  she  knew  never  yet 

What  a  wanton  courtship  meant ; 

Nor  speaks  loud,  to  boast  her  wit ; 

In  her  silence  eloquent : 
Of  herself  survey  she  takes. 
But  'tween  men  no  difierence  makes. 

She  obeys  with  speedy  will 

Her  grave  parents'  wise  commands ; 

And  so  innocent,  that  ill 

She  nor  acts,  nor  understands : 
Women's  feet  run  still  astray, 
If  once  to  ill  they  know  the  way. 

She  9ails  by  that  rock,  the  court. 
Where  oft  honour  splits  her  mast ; 
And  retir'dness  thinks  the  port, 
Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast : 
Virtue  safely  cannot  sit, 
Where  vice  is  enthron'd  for  wit. 

She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best. 

Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 

Without  masque,  or  ball,  or  feast, 

Sweetly  spen£  a  winter's  night : 
O'er  that  darkness,  whence  is  thrust 
Prayer  and  sleep,  oft  goyems  lust. 


She  her  throne  makes  reason  climb^ 
While  wild  passions  captive  lie ; 
And,  each  article  of  time. 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  fly  : 
AU  her  vows  religious  be. 
And  her  love  she  vows  to  me. 


■IB  JOHN  aUCKUHO. 

SxB  John  Suckijno  (1608-1641)  possesnd  sach 
a  natural  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  exuberanoe  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  that  he  often  broke  through  the  arti- 
ficial restraints  imposed  by  the  literary  taste  of  his 
times,  but  he  neyer  rose  into  the  poetiy  of  paasioa 
and  imagination.  He  is  a  delightfm  writer  of  what 
haye  be^  called  *  occasional  poems.'  His  polished 
wit,  playful  fancy,  and  knowledge  of  life  and  society, 
enabled  him  to  giye  interest  to  trifles,  and  to  clothe 
familiar  thoughts  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  His  own 
life  seems  to  have  been  one  summer-day — 

Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm. 

He  dreamt  of  eigoyment,  not  of  fame.  The  &tfaer 
of  Suckling  was  secretary  of  state  to  James  L,  and 
comptroller  of  the  household  to  Charles  L  The 
poet  was  distinguished  almost  fh>m  his  infancy;  and 
at  sixteen  he  had  entered  on  public  life  I  His  first 
appearance  was  as  a  soldier  under  the  celebrated 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  whom  he  served  one  cam- 
paign. On  his  return,  he  entered  warmly  into  the 
cause  of  Charles  L,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in 
his  support  He  intrigued  with  his  brother  cava- 
liers to  rescue  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Commons.  To  eyade  a 
trial,  he  fled  to  France,  but  a  fieital  accident  took  place 
by  the  way.  His  servant  having  robbed  him  at  an 
inn,  Suckung,  learning  the  drcumstanoe,  drew  on 
his  boots  hurriedly,  to  pursue  him ;  a  rusty  nail,  or 
(according  to  another  account)  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
had  been  concealed  in  the  boot,  which  wounded 
him,  and  produced  mortification,  of  which  he  died. 
The  works  of  Suckling  consist  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  five  plays,  and  some  private  letters.  His 
poems  are  all  short,  and  the  best  of  them  are  dedi- 
cated to  love  and  gallantry.  With  the  freedom  ofa 
cavalier.  Suckling  has  greater  purity  of  expression 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His  sentiments 
are  sometimes  too  voluptuous,  but  are  rarely  coarse; 
and  there  is  so  much  dasticity  and  vivaci^  in  his 
verses,  that  he  never  becomes  tedious.  His  BaSad 
upon  a  Wedding  is  inimitable  for  witty  levity  and 
cnoice  beauty  of  expression.  It  has  touches  of 
graphic  description  and  liveliness  equal  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Chaucer.  One  well-known  yerse  has  never 
been  excelled — 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light ; 
But  oh  I  she  dances  such  a  way. 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight  I* 

*  Herrick,  who  had  no  occaaioii  to  Bteal,  baa  takanthisliBils 
from  SnokllDg,  and  spofled  It  in  the  theft— 

Her  pretty  feet,  Uketnattt,  did  oreep 
AUttleouA. 

Like  Bir  Fntftd  Plagiary,  Henick  had  not  skni  to  rtsal  with 
taete.  WycherleyalaopvrMiMdHeRfok'S  simile  for  one  of  his 
playa.  The  alluaion  to  Baeter-daqr  to  Itounded  upon  a  beautiful 
Old  anperatitionof  the  BngUah  peaaantry,  that  the  aia  danoiB 
vgoa  that  morning. 
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[SoHG^— 'A  now,  MNOf  /fttf  dotm  5^/ofv.] 

ISf  mnr,  niioe  I  Mi  down  before 

n«t  foolish  fort,  a  hearty 
(Tune  rtrangelT  spent !)  a  jear,  and  man ; 

And  still  1  did  mj  part, — 

Made  my  ^ipoaciiea,  from  her  hand 

Unto  her  lip  did  rise ; 
And  did  already  understand 

The  laagoage  of  her  eyes ; 

Ptaweeded  on  with  no  leas  art, 

My  tongue  was  en^neer ; 
I  thought  to  nndennine  the  heart 

By  whispering  in  the  ear. 

When  this  did  nothing,  I  Vron^t  dawn 

Great  cannon-oaths,  and  shot 
A  thousand  thousand  to  the  town. 

And  still  it  yielded  not. 

I  then  reaoly'd  to  starre  the  place 

By  cuttinc  off  all  kisses, 
Pkauing  ana  casing  on  her  faoe^ 

And  all  audi  litue  blisses. 

To  draw  her  ont^  and  from  her  streogth, 

1  drew  all  batteriea  in : 
And  brought  myself  to  lie  at  length, 

As  if  no  si^ge  had  been. 

When  I  had  done  what  man  could  de^ 

And  thought  the  place  mine  own. 
The  enemy  &y  quiet  too^ 

And  anul'd  at  all  was  done. 

1  sent  to  hnow  from  whence,  and  where, 

These  hopes,  and  this  relief! 
A  ipy  infosm'd.  Honour  was  there. 

And  did  command  in  chief. 

Msich,  march  (<^uoth  I) ;  the  word  straight  giro, 

Let's  lose  no  tune,  but  leaTO  her ; 
That  fiant  upon  air  will  lire, 

And  hold  it  out  for  erer. 

To  audi  a  place  our  camp  remore 

As  will  no  siege  abide  ; 
I  hate  a  fool  that  stanres  for  Ioto, 

Only  to  feed  her  pride. 


A  BaOad  upon  a  Wedding, 

I  tell  thee,  Dick,  where  I  haye  been. 
Where  I  the  rarest  things  haye  seen ; 

Oh,  things  without  compare  I 
Such  sights  again  cannot  be  found 
In  any  place  on  Kngliwh  ground. 

Be  it  at  wake  or  fair. 

At  Charing  Croes,  hard  by  the  way 
Where  we  (thou  know'st )  do  sell  our  hay, 

There  is  a  house  witn  stairs ; 
And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folk  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Yorty  at  least,  in  pain. 

Amongst  the  rest,  one  pest'lent  fine, 
(His  beard  no  bigger,  tnough,  than  thine) 

Walk'd  on  before  the  rest : 
Our  landlord  looks  like  nothing  to  him  : 
The  king,  God  bless  him,  'twomd  undo  him, 

Shiwld  he  go  still  so  drest. 

#  *  * 

Bui  wot  yoa  what  t  the  youth  was  going 
Te  make  an  end  of  all  ms  wooing ; 

!%•  parson  for  him  staid : 
Tet  by  his  leaye,  for  all  his  haste^ 
Ha  din  not  ao  mneh  wish  all  past, 

Perchanoe^  aa  did  the  maid. 


The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale^ 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whxtsnn<alei 

Could  oyer  yet  produce : 
No  gn^M  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  s(^  aa  ahe^ 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  linf 
Would  not  stay  on  which  theydid  bring  ; 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck : 
And,  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must). 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  li^t : 
But  oh  I  she  dances  such  a  way  I 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 
♦  *  * 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on. 
No  daisy  makes  comparison  ; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone  ; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  then^ 
Such  as  are  on  a  Cath'rine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red  ;  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly ; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  faoe^ 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaie. 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  brruk. 

That  they  might  passage  get : 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better. 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 
•  *  • 

Passion,  oh  me  1  how  I  run  on  I 
There's  that  that  would  be  thought  upon^ 

I  trow,  besides  the  bride  : 
The  bus'ness  of  the  kitchen's  great, 
For  it  is  fit  that  men  should  eat ; 

Nor  was  it  there  denied. 

Just  in  the  nick,  the  cook  knock'd  thrice. 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 

His  summons  did  obey ; 
Each  serving-man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  tnun'd-band. 

Presented,  and  away. 

When  all  the  meat  was  on  the  table. 
What  man  of  knife,  or  teeth,  was  able 

To  stay  to  be  intreated  f 
And  this  the  veiy  reason  waa, 
Before  the  parson  could  say  grace. 

The  company  were  seat^ 

Now  hats  fly  ofi^,  and  youths  carouse : 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  houae^ 

The  bride's  came  thick  and  thick  ; 
And  when  'twas  nam'd  another's  health, 
Perhaps  he  made  it  her's  by  stealth, 

^d  who  could  help  it,  INck  1 

0'  th'  sudden  up  they  rise  and  dance ; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh,  and  glance : 

Then  dance  again,  and  kiss. 
Thus  sey'ral  ways  the  time  did  pass. 
Till  er'iy  woman  wiah'd  her  place. 

And  ey'ry  man  wish'd  his. 


1  Whltson-sles  were  tmttf 
latWhitauadaj. 
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By  this  thne  all  were  8tol*n  asido 
To  oooniel  and  undrees  the  bride : 

Bat  that  he  must  not  know : 
But  jet  'twas  thought  he  gaess'd  her  mind^ 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind 

Abore  an  hour  or  so. 


ChfUtasMjf, 

Out  upon  it,  I  haTe  lor'd 
Three  whole  days  together  ; 

And  am  like  to  lore  t£ee  mon^ 
If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wingSy 

Ere  he  shall  discoTer 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Sach  a  constant  loTer. 

But  the  spite  on't  is,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me ; 
Lore  with  me  had  made  no  stay% 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she 

And  that  Teiy  face, 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  docan  in  her  place. 


I  prithee  send  me  back  m^  heart, 

Since  I  can  not  hare  thme, 
For  if  from  yours  you  will  not  part. 

Why  then  should'st  thou  hare  mine  t 

Tet  now  I  think  on%  let  it  lie. 

To  find  it  were  in  rain ; 
For  thou'st  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie, 

Aiid  yet  not  lodge  together! 
Oh  loTe  I  where  is  thy  sympatiiy, 

If  thus  our  breasts  thou  serer  I 

But  lore  is  such  a  mysteiy, 

I  cannot  find  it  out ; 
For  when  I  think  I'm  best  resolT'd, 

I  then  am  in  most  doubt. 

Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe, 

I  will  no  longer  pine ; 
For  111  beliere  I  haye  her  heart 

As  much  as  she  has  mine. 


Banff, 

Why  BO  pale  and  wan,  fond  loyer  t 

Frithee,  why  so  pale  t 
Will,  when  looking  well  cant  mofe  her. 

Looking  ill  preyail  t 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  1 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  tinner  t 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  1 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her. 

Saying  nothing  do't  1 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  1 

Quit,  quit  for  shame,  this  will  not  more^ 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  ehe  will  not  loye, 

Nothing  can  make  her : 

1^  deril  take  her. 


The  Cardeu  Lover, 

Neyer  belieye  me  if  I  loye, 

Or  know  what  'tis,  or  mean  to  prore  ; 

And  yet  in  faith  I  lie,  I  do. 

And  she's  extremely  handsome  too  ; 

She's  fair,  she's  wond'rous  £ur. 

But  I  care  not  who  knows  it^ 

E'er  ril  die  for  loye, 

I  fairly  will  forego  it. 

This  heat  of  hope,  or  cold  of  fear. 
My  foolish  heart  could  neyer  bear : 
One  sigh  imprison'd  ruins  more 
Than  earthquakes  have  done  heretofore  : 
She's  fair,  kc 

When  I  am  hungry  I  do  eat, 
And  cut  ito  fingers  'stead  of  meat  ; 
Nor  with  much  gazing  on  her  fooe. 
Do  e'er  rise  hungry  fnm  the  place : 
She's  fair,  &c 

A  gentle  round  fill'd  to  the  brink. 
To  this  and  t'other  fnend  I  drink  ; 
And  if  'tis  nam'd  another's  health, 
I  neyer  make  it  her's  by  stealth  : 
She's  fair,  &c. 

Blackfriars  to  me,  and  old  Wliitehall^ 
Is  eyen  as  much  as  is  the  fall 
Of  fountains  or  a  pathless  groye. 
And  nourishes  as  much  as  loye  : 
She's  fair,  &c. 

I  yisit,  talk,  do  business,  play. 
And  for  a  need  laugh  out  a  day ; 
Who  does  not  thus  in  Cupid's  school. 
He  makes  not  loye,  but  plays  the  fool : 
She's  &ir,  kc 

Song, 

Hast  thou  seen  the  down  in  the  air, 

When  wanton  blasts  haye  tost  it  I 
Or  the  ship  on  the  sea. 

When  ruder  winds  haye  crost  it  f 
Hast  thou  mark'd  the  crocodiles  weeping. 

Or  the  foxes  sleeping  ? 
Or  hast  thou  yiew'd  the  peacock  in  his  pride. 

Or  the  doye  by  nis  bride, 
Ohl  sofickle;  ohl  soyain;  oh !  so  &lse,  so  false  is  die  I 

JkbracHoH  Sxeeraied. 

Thou  yennin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds, 
Of  thoughts  impure,  by  yile  tongues  animate. 
Canker  of  conyersation  !  could'st  thou  find 
Nought  but  our  loye  whereon  to  show  thy  haia  t 
Thou  neyer  wert,  when  we  two  were  alone ; 
What  canst  thou  witness  then  1  thou,  base  dull  aid. 
Wast  useless  in  our  conyersation. 
Where  each  meant  more  thui  could  by  both  be  said. 
Whence  hadst  thou  thy  intelligenoe — ^from  earth  I 
Tliat  part  of  us  ne'er  uiew  that  we  did  loye : 
Or,  fiiom  the  air !  our  gentle  sighs  had  birth 
From  such  sweet  raptures  as  to  joy  did  moTO ; 
Our  thoughts,  as  pure  as  the  chaste  morning's  breath, 
When  from  the  night's  cold  arms  it  creeps  away, 
Were  clothed  in  words,  and  maiden's  blush,  that  balk 
More  purity,  more  innocence  than  they. 
Nor  from,  the  water  could'st  thou  haye  this  tale; 
No  briny  tear  has  fuirowed  her  smooth  cheek ; 
And  I  was  pleas'd :  I  pray  what  should  he  ail. 
That  had  her  lore  ;  for  what  else  could  he  mtk  I 
We  shorten'd  days  to  moments  by  loye's  art, 
Whilst  our  two  souls  in  amorous  ecstacy 
Peroeiy'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 
Our  loye  had  been  of  still  eternity. 
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ICoch  Um  ooold'si  haiwe  it  from  the  purer  fire ; 

Ov  htmi  ewhalf  no  Tapour  from  coane  seme, 

Sacb  as  are  hopei,  or  fears,  or  fond  desire  : 

Off  mutual  lore  itself  did  recompense. 

Tkoa  hast  no  correspondence  had  in  hearen. 

And  th*  elemental  worid,  thou  see'st,  is  free. 

WhsDoe  hadst  thou,  then,  this,  talking  monster  t  eren 

From  hidl,  a  harbour  fit  for  it  and  thee. 

Cant  be  th'  officious  tongue  that  did  addresi 

Ihee  to  her  ears,  to  ruin  mj  content : 

lUj  it  one  minute  taste  such  happinesiy 

Tlewitiiijf;  lost  unpitied  it  lament  1 

I  must  fail>ear  her  sight,  and  so  repay 

la  ciel^  those  houn^  joj  shorfned  to  a  dream ; 

Ssa  minate  I  will  lengthen  to  a  day. 

And  ia  ooke  jear  outlire  Methusalem* 

JOmr  CHALKHILL. 

A  pastoral  romance,  entitled  Theabma  and  Clears 
pubUshed  by  Izaak  Walton  in  1683,  with 
1  titie-page  stating  it  to  have  been  *  written  long 
/met  bj  John  Chalkhhx,  Esq.,  an  aoquaintant 
sad  friend  of  Edmund  Spenser.'    Walton  teUs  us  of 
flie  author,  *  that  he  was  in  his  time  a  man  generally 
known,  and  as  well  belored;  for  he  was  humble  and 
obBging  in  hia  bebayiour ;  a  gentleman,  a  scfadisff, 
vcfj  innocent  and  prudent  *,  and,  indeed,  his  whole 
fife  was  Qaeln],  quiets  and  yirtuous.'    *"  Thealma  and 
Oearehua'  was  reprinted  by  Mr  Singer,  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that,  as  Walton  had  been  silent 
upon  the  life  of  Chalkhill,  he  might  be  altogether  a 
personage,  and  the  poem  be  actoally  tiie 
of  Walton  himself.     A  critic  in  the 
BetrospectiTe  Beriew,*  after  inrestigating  the  dr- 
comatuioes,  and  comparing  the  Thealma  with  the 
aeknowledcped  productions  of  Walt<m,  comes  to  the 
aanie  oooclusioa.    Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  editor  of 
Wahon,  seeks  to  orertum  the  hypothesis  of  Singer, 
hf  the  folfewing  statement . — '  Unfortunately,  John 
fjialkhnrs  tomb  (tf  Uack  marble  is  stiU  to  be  seen 
the  walls  of  Winchester  cathedral,  by  which  it 
he  died  in  May  1679,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
altao'a  preftoe  speaks  of  him  as  dead  in  May 
1S78 ;  bat  as  the  book  was  not  published  till  168S, 
Walton  was  nine^  years  old,  it  Is  probably  an 
of  memory.'    The  tomb  in  Winchester  cannot 
be  tkat  of  the  aothor  of  Thealma,  unless  Walton 
eooimitt^  a  farther  error  in  styling  Chalkhill  an 
*  aoquaintant  and  friend'  of  Spenser.    Spenser  died 
ia  1599,  the  rery  year  in  which  John  Chalkhill,  in- 
terred  in  Winchester  cathedral,  must  hare  been  bom. 
We  should  be  happy  to  think  that  the  Thealma  was 
the  composition  of  Walton,  thus  adding  another 
~  to  hia  Tenerable  brow ;  but  the  internal  evi- 
seems  to  us  to  be  whoUy  against  such  a  sup- 
positioo.    The  poetry  is  of  a  cast  far  too  high  for 
the  nrase  of  Izaak,  which  dwelt  only  by  the  side  of 
streams,  and  among  quiet  meadows.    The 
gmare  oi  Chalkhill  must  also  have  been  an 
oU  one  with  Walton,  if  he  wrote  Thealma;  for,  thirty 
years  before  its  publication,  he  had  inserted  in  his 
'Complete  Angler'  two  songs,  signed  '  Ja  ChalkhilL' 
The  disguise  is  altogether  yery  unlike  Izaak  Walton, 
then  ninety  years  of  age,  and  remarkable  for  his  un- 
assiiinhiii  worth,  probi^,  and  piety.    We  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  Thealma  is  a  genuine  poem  of 
tiie  days  of  Charles  or  James  L    The  scene  of  this 
pastoral  is  laid  in  Arcadia,  and  the  author,  like  the 
ancient  poets,  describes  the  golden  age  and  all  its 
channs^  which  were  anooeeded  by  an  age  of  iron,  on 
the  intndnctkm  at  amUtion,  ararioe,  and  tyranny. 

Eieriew,  tOL  It.,  page  230L   Tbt  article  ap- 

wriUMK  by  Sir  Eccrton  BiTdces,  who  ooor 

totliak 


is  liAva 


The  plot  is  complicated  and  obscure,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  defic&ent  in  indiTiduality.  It  must  be  read, 
like  the  Faery  Queen,  for  its  romantic  descriptions, 
and  its  occasional  felicity  of  language.  The  rersi- 
fication  is  that  of  the  heroic  couplet,  raried,  like 
Biilton's  Lycidaa,  by  breaks  and  pauses  in  the  middle 
of  the  line. 


[7%e  WUtk'i  Oave,2 

Her  ceU  was  hewn  out  of  the  marble  rock» 

Bt  more  than  human  art ;  she  need  not  knock ; 

Tne  door  stood  always  open,  laige  and  wide, 

Grown  o'er  with  woolly  moss  on  either  side, 

And  interwoTe  with  Itt's  flattering  twines. 

Through  which  the  carbuncle  and  diamond  shineSi 

Not  set  by  Art,  but  there  by  Nature  sown 

At  the  world's  birth,  so  star-like  bright  they  shone. 

They  serr'd  instead  of  tapers,  to  gire  lifht 

To  die  dark  entry,  where  perpetual  nignt. 

Friend  to  black  deeds,  and  sire  of  ignorance, 

Shuts  out  all  knowledge,  lest  her  eye  by  chance 

Might  bring  to  light  her  follies :  in  they  went, 

The  cround  was  strew'd  with  flowers,  whose  sweet  scent, 

Miz^  with  the  choice  perfumes  from  India  brought, 

Intoxicates  his  brain,  and  quickly  cauffht 

His  credulous  sense ;  the  walls  were  gilt,  and  set 

With  precious  stones,  and  all  the  roof  was  fret 

With  a  gold  rine,  whose  straggling  branches  spread 

All  o'er  the  arch ;  the  swelling  grapes  were  rea ; 

This,  Art  had  made  of  rubies,  cluster'd  so, 

To  the  Quick'st  eye  they  more  than  seem'd  to  grow ; 

About  tne  walls  lasciriouB  pictures  hung, 

Such  as  were  of  loose  Orid  sometimes  sung. 

On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  elres 

Held  waxen  tapers,  taller  than  themselres: 

Yet  so  well-shap'd  unto  their  little  stature, 

So  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  feature ; 

Their  rich  attire  so  diflTring ;  yet  so  well 

Becoming  her  that  wore  it,  none  oould  tell 

Which  was  the  fairest,  which  the  handsomest  dsck'd^ 

Or  which  of  them  desiro  would  soon'st  afiect. 

After  a  low  salute,  they  all  'gan  sing. 

And  circle  in  the  steanger  in  a  rixu[. 

Orandra  to  her  charms  was  stepp'cTaside, 

Learing  her  guest  half  won  and  wanton-ey'd. 

He  had  foigot  lus  herb :  cunning  delight 

Had  so  bewitch'd  his  ears,  and  Uear'd  his  sight, 

And  captiTated  all  his  senses  so, 

That  he  was  not  himself :  nor  did  he  know 

What  place  he  was  in,  or  how  he  came  thers^ 

But  greedily  he  feeds  his  eye  and  ear 

With  what  would  ruin  him. 

•  •  * 

Next  unto  his  fiew  i 

She  represents  a  banouet,  usher'd  in  \ 

Br  such  a  shape,  as  she  was  sure  would  win 
ms  appetite  to  taste  ;  so  like  she  was 
To  lus  Clarinda,  both  in  shape  and  fiuse. 
So  Toic'd,  so  habited,  of  the  same  ^t 
And  comely  gesture  ;  on  her  brow  m  state 
Sat  such  a  pnnoely  mi^esty,  as  he 
Had  noted  m  Clannda  ;  sare  that  she 
Had  a  more  wanton  eye,  that  here  and  there 
Roll'd  up  and  down,  not  settling  any  where. 
Down  on  the  ground  she  falls  his  hands  to  kiis, 
And  with  her  tears  bedews  it ;  cold  as  ice 
He  felt  her  lips,  that  yet  inflam'd  him  so, 
That  he  was  all  on  fire  the  truth  to  know, 
Wliether  ^e  was  the  same  she  did  appear. 
Or  whether  some  fantastic  form  it  were, ' 
Fashion'd  in  his  imagination 
By  his  still  working  thoughts  ;  so  flx'd  upon 
His  loT'd  Clarinda,  that  his  fiuicy  stroye, 
Even  with  her  shadow,  to  express  hia  lore. 
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ine  PrietUm  ofDimaJ] 

Within  » little  silent  groTe  load  by. 
Upon  »  small  ascent  he  might  espy 
A  stately  chapel,  richly  gilt  without^ 
Beset  with  shady  sycamores  about : 
And  erer  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 
As  the  wind  gare  it  being : — so  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  syren  mute. 

•  •  « 

A  hundred  rirgins  there  he  might  espy 
Prostrate  before  a  marble  deity, 
Whidi,  by  its  portraiture,  appeared  to  be 
The  image  of  Diana : — on  their  knee 
They  tender'd  their  derotions :  with  sweet  airs, 
Offfing  the  incense  of  their  praise  and  prayers. 
Their  garments  all  alike ;  beneath  their  paps 
Buckled  tocether  with  a  silrer  claps ; 
And  cross  ueir  snowy  silken  robes,  they  wore 
An  asure  scarf,  with  stars  embroider'd  o'er. 
Their  hair  in  curious  tresses  was  knit  up, 
Crown'd  with  a  silver  crescent  on  the  top. 
A  silrer  bow  their  left  hand  held  ;  their  rieht,   . 
Fdr  their  defence,  held  a  sharp-headed  flight, 
Drawn  £rom  their  'broider'd  quiver,  neatly  tied 
In  silken  cords,  and  fastened  to  their  side. 
Under  their  restments,  something  short  before. 
White  buskins,  lac'd  with  ribanaing,  they  wore. 
It  was  a  catching  si^ht  for  a  voun^  eye. 
That  lore  had  fiPd  before : — he  might  eppy 
One,  whom  the  rest  had  sphere-like  circled  round. 
Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  crown'd. 
He  could  not  see  her  face,  only  his  ear 
Was  blest  with  the  sweet  words  that  came  from  her. 


[The  Votarest  of  Diana.'] 


Clarinda  came  at  last 


With  all  her  train,  who,  as  along  she  paas'd 
Thorovgh  the  inwsdrd  court,  did  make  a  lane, 
Opening  their  ranks,  and  closing  them  again 
As  she  went  forward,  with  obsequious  gesture, 
Doing  their  rererence.    Her  upward  yesture 
Was  of  blue  silk,  glistering  with  stars  of  gold. 
Girt  to  her  waist  by  serpents,  that  enfold 
And  wrap  themselTes  tether,  so  well  wrought 
And  fashion'd  to  the  life,  one  would  hare  thoujg^t 
They  had  been  reaL    Underneath  she  wore 
A  coat  of  silTer  tinsel,  short  before. 
And  fiing*d  about  with  eold :  white  buskins  hide 
The  nakM  of  her  leg ;  they  were  looee  tied 
With  azure  ribands,  on  whose  knots  wen  seen 
Most  costly  gems,  fit  only  for  a  queen. 
Her  hair  bound  up  like  to  a  coronet. 
With  diamonds,  rubies,  and  ridi  sapphires  set ; 
And  on  the  top  a  silver  crescent  plac'd. 
And  all  the  lustre  by  such  beauty  grac'd. 
As  her  reflection  made  them  seem  more  &ir ; 
One  would  hare  thought  Diana's  self  were  there ; 
For  in  her  hand  a  silver  bow  she  held. 
And  at  her  back  there  hung  a  quiver  fill'd 
With  tortle-feather'd  anrows. 


WILLIAM  CABTWBIOBT. 

WnxjAX  Cabtwright  (1611-1643)  was  one  of 
Ben  Jonson'i  adopted  sons  of  the  muses,  and  of  his 
works  Jonson  remarked — '  My  son  Cartwright  writes 
an  like  a  man.'  Cartwright  was  a  favourite  with 
hia  contemporaries,  who  loved  him  living,  and 
deplored  his  early  death.  This  poet  was  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Cirencester,  who  had  squandered 
•way  a  patrinxmial  estate.    In  1638,  after  complet- 


ing hia  education  at  Ozfiyrd,  Cartwright  entered 
into  holy  orders.  He  was  a  zealous  royaliaty  auad 
was  imprisoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces  when 
th^  arrived  in  Oxford  in  1642.  In  1643,  he  wa« 
chosen  ionior  proctor  of  the  university,  and  was  also 
reader  in  metaphysics.  At  this  time,  the  poet  is 
said  to  hare  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day  I  Towards 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  Cartwright  caught  a 


malignant  fhrer,  called  the  camp  disease,  then  pre 
Talent  at  Oxford,  and  died  December  23, 1643.   Tl» 
king,  who  was  then  at  Oxford,  went  into  monmhig 
for  Cartwright's  death ;  and  when  his  works  -were 
published  in  1651,  no  less  than  fifty  copies  of  en- 
comiastic verses  were  prefixed  to  them  by  the  writs 
and  scholan  of  the  time.    It  is  difficult  to  oonoeiv^^ 
from  the  pemsal  of  Cartwright's  poems,  why  he 
should  have  obtained  such  extraorainaiy  applause 
and  reputation.    His  pieces  are  mostlj  short,  occa- 
sional productions,  addienes  to  ladies  and  noblemen* 
or  to  nis  brother  poets,  Fletcher  and  Jonson,  or 
slight  amatory  effhsions  not  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance or  fancj.    His  vouthM  virtues,  his  leanuDg; 
loyalty,  and  admiration  of  genius,  seem  to  hare 
mainly  contributed  to  his  popularity,  and  his  prema- 
ture death  would  renew  and  deepen  the  impression 
of  his  worth  and  talenta.    Csfbrright  must  have 
cultivated  poetry  in  his  youth :  he  was  onlj  twenty- 
six  when  Ben  Jonson  died,  and  the  compliment 
quoted  above  seems  to  prove  that  he  had  then 
been  busj  with  his  pen.    He  mourned  the  loes  of 
his  poetical  father  in  one  of  his  best  effhsiona,  in 
which  he  thus  eulogises  Jonson's  dramatic  powers  :— 

But  thou  still  puis  trae  passion  on ;  dost  write 
With  the  same  courage  ttiai  tried  caiptains  fi(^t ; 
GiVst  the  right  blush  and  colour  unto  things ; 
Low  without  creeping,  hidi  without  loss  of  winga  ; 
Smooth  yet  not  weak,  and,  by  a  thorough  care^ 
Big  without  swelling,  without  painting  iair. 


To  a  lad^  VeUed. 

So  Love  sppear'd,  when,  breaking  out  his  way 

From  the  dark  chaos,  he  first  shed  the  day  ; 

Newly  awak'd  out  of  the  bud,  so  shows 

The  half  seen,  half  Md  gloiy  of  the  rose, 

As  you  do  through  your  veils ;  and  I  may  sweai^ 

Viewinff  you  so,  that  beauty  doth  bide  there. 

So  Trutn  lay  under  fables,  that  the  eye 

Miffht  reverence  the  mprstery,  not  desciy ; 

Li^t  beinff  so  proportioned,  that  no  more 

Was  seen,  but  what  might  cause  men  to  adore : 

Thus  is  your  dress  so  orier'd,  so  contrived. 

As  'tis  out  only  poetry  revived. 

Such  doubtful  light  had  sacred  groves,  where  rods 

And  twigs  at  last  did  shoot  up  into  eods  ; 

Where,  then,  a  shade  darkeneth  the  oeauteoua  faoc^ 

May  I  not  pay  a  reverence  to  the  place  t 

So,  under  water,  glimmering  stars  appear. 

As  thoAe  (but  nearer  stars)  your  eyes  do  here  ; 

So  deities  darkened  sit,  that  we  may  find 

A  better  way  to  see  them  in  our  mind. 

No  bold  Izion,  then,  be  here  allow'd. 

Where  Juno  dares  herself  be  in  the  cloud. 

Methinks  the  first  age  comes  again,  and  we 

See  a  retrieval  of  simplicity. 

Thus  looks  the  country  virgin,  whose  brown  hue 

Hoods  her,  and  makes  her  show  even  veil'd  as  you* 

Idlest  mean,  that  checks  our  hope,  and  spurs  our  fetrp 

Whiles  all  doth  not  lie  hid,  nor  all  appear : 

0  fear  ye  no  assaults  from  bolder  men ; 

When  they  assail,  be  this  your  armour  then* 

A  silken  helmet  may  defend  those  parts, 

Where  softer  kisses  are  the  only  darts  I 
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Sd  at  Bol  ga  wlkcn  neither  >an>  nor  ilioim* 

Do  nuk*  or  cherith ; 
Wkcn  ducontented  things  in  udncn  li<^ 


Andiu 


ItgneT 


n  put«d  from  tho«  ija 
Adbi  Thich  mj  bett«T  cUiJ  doth  riMh 

Tlkoafifa  10019  propitiODs  power 

Should  pUnt  mc  in  a  bower. 
Whan,  unongn  happj  loTcn,  I  might  Me 

Haw  ihowen  uid  aunbeuoB  bring 
'  OBeererlutiDg  ipring; 
Ka-  would  thoM  &I1,  nor  tluse  ahine  forth  to  ms. 

Xfttnn  hezeeir  to  him  ia  l«t. 

Who  loaeth  her  he  hanaun  mo(L 
Thai,  fitireit,  to  n^  parting  Tiew  dispUj 

Yom  gimca  all  in  one  ful  da;  ; 
n«e  blewed  ihspei  111  uutch  tad  kwp,  till 

I  do  letnm  and  riew  anin : 
So  hj  tiki*  ut,  iaiKj  ahftll  fortuae  cioi^ 
Asd  loTcn  liie  bj  thiokiiig  od  their  loaf. 


Wbo  wiibed  b«^  jornv  ■Don^  for  me. 


That  perfect  likencM,  which  eadean 

Iliiiigs  qdCo  thing!,  might  lu  combine. 
Our  agei  ao  in  date  agree, 
Ilkat  twinj  do  differ  more  than  we. 
TLen  are  two  blithe ;  the  one  when  light 

Fint  rtrikti  the  new  awakened  eenae ; 
Tke  other  when  two  aouU  unite  i 

And  we  mnit  count  om  life  from  thence : 
When  joa  lor'd  me,  and  I  loT'd  jon. 
Then  both  of  oi  were  boni  anew. 
I^iTc  tlwB  to  n*  did  new  wnle  gire. 

And  in  those  sonli  did  plant  new  pow'n: 
Soce  whea  another  life  we  lire. 

The  breMk  we  breathe  ie  his,  not  onn ; 
Lore  makes  thoie  Joang  whom  age  doth  chill. 
And  whom  he  findi  joong  ke^  joong  itilL 
ton,  like  that  angel  that  ihall  call 

Oar  bodiee  from  the  riloit  glare. 
Unto  one  age  doth  laiK  iii  aU  ; 

None  too  mach,  none  too  little  hare ; 
Naj,  that  the  difference  maj  be  none. 
He  makia  two  not  alike,  bnt  one. 

Amd  BOW  nnce  7011  and  I  an  mich, 

Tell  me  whaCa  jaun,  and  what  la  minet 
On  eTee,  001  *mtt,  our  taite,  imell,  touch. 


Tm  old  for  joo,  M  joa  lor  me. 


Slenee  and  aleep  thia  atrange  sight  bied. 
Bat,  waked,  1  found  I  liVd  anew. 

'■"VJTig  next  mora  on  tout  bright  faea, 
Mine  trfea  beqneath'd  mine  heart  &cah  pain  ; 

A  dait  tuih'd  in  with  eteij  ^nwe, 


Xatv /iKOTCeafaiEf. 


TbCVp"^ 


Than,  who  didst  nerei  see  the  light, 

Nor  know'»t  the  pleaaure  of  the  sight. 

But  alwajB  blinded,  canat  not  ttj. 

Now  it  ia  night,  or  now  'tia  dar ; 

So  csptlrate  her  sense,  so  blind  her  eye. 

That  etilL  siie  lore  me,  jet  she  ne'er  know  iikf. 

Thou  who  dost  wound  i»  with  such  ait. 

We  see  no  blood  drop  from  the  heart, 

And,  Bubt'lj  cruel,  lear'st  no  sign 

To  tell  the  blow  or  hand  was  thine ; 

O  gently,  gently  wound  my  fair,  that  she 

Uaj  thence  belLeve  the  wound  did  come  from 


One  of  the  most  exquisite  of  oar  earlj  Itrlcal  poeti 
was  RoBBKT  Heruck,  bom  in  Cheapei^  LondoB. 
in  IfiSl.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  haTing 
entered  into  bol7  orders,  waspreaentedl^CtudeiL, 


I6!S,  to  the  Tiotrage  of  Dean  Prior  in  DeronshlM, 
After  about  twenty  years'  residence  in  this  mial 
pariah,  Herrick  was  ejected  from  his  liring  by  the 
storms  of  the  ciTil  war.  which,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
says,  '  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  church  and  stat«  all 
'  >cea'  Whaterer  regret  the  poet  may  hare  tA% 
ling  tnmed  adrift  on  the  wu'Id,  hs  coold  I»t« 
experienced  little  on  parting  with  his  parishionera, 
ftir  he  describes  them  in  much  the  same  way  -- 
Grabbe  portrayed  the  natives  of  SnSlilk.  ami 
whom  he  was  cast  in  early  life,  ■«  a  >wildam|i 
biou*  race,'  rade '  almost  a*  wlngM,'  ud  '  chuiUah 
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M  the  teas.'    Herrick  gives  uf  a  glimpee  of  his  own 


Bom  I  wu  to  meet  with  age, 

And  to  walk  life's  pilgrimage : 

Hack,  I  know,  of  time  is  spent  ; 

Tell  I  can't  what's  resident.  ^ 

HowsooTer,  cares  adieu ! 

I'll  have  nouffht  to  saj  to  yoa ; 

But  111  spena  mj  coming  nours 

Drinking  wine  and  crown'd  with  flowen. 

Thia  light  and  genial  temperament  would  enable  the 
poet  to  ride  out  tiie  storm  in  oompoeure.  About  the 
time  that  he  lost  his  vicarage,  Herrick  appears  to 
have  published  his  works.  His  Nobie  Numbers,  or 
PiouM  Pieces,  are  dated  1647  ;  his  Hesperides,  or  the 
'  Works  both  Humane  and  Divine  of  Robert  Herrick, 
Esqi]dire,'  in  1648.  The  clerical  prefix  to  his  name 
seems  now  to  have  been  abandoned  bj  the  poet, 
and  there  are  oertainlj  many  pieces  in  his  second 
volume  which  would  not  become  one  ministering  at 
the  altar,  or  belonging  to  the  sacred  profession. 
Horick  lived  in  Westminster,  and  was  supported 
or  assisted  bjr  the  wealthy  royalists.  He  associixted 
with  the  jovial  spirits  of  the  age.  He  *  quaffed  the 
mighty  bowl'  with  Ben  Jonson,  but  could  not,  he 
teUs  us, '  thrive  in  frenzv,'  like  rare  Ben,  who  seems 
to  have  excelled  all  his  fellow-compotators  in  sallies 
of  wild  wit  and  high  imaginations.  The  recollec- 
tion of  these  'brave  translunary  scenes'  of  the 
poets  inspired  the  muse  of  Herrick  in  the  following 
•train: — 

AhBen! 
Say  how  or  when 
Shall  we,  thy  guests, 
lieet  at  those  lyric  fearts 
Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun  ; 
Where  we  such  clusten  had 
Ai  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad  t 
And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolio  wine. 

HyBenl 
Or  come  again, 
Or  send  to  us 
Thy  wit's  ereat  oveiplus. 

But  teadi  us  yet 
Wisely  to  husband  it ; 
Lest  we  that  talent  spend  ; 
And  having  once  brought  to  an  end 
That  precious  stock,  the  store 
Of  such  a  wit,  the  world  should  have  no  mors. 


After  the  Restoration,  Herrick  was  replaced  in  his 
Devonshire  vicarage.  How  he  was  received  by  the 
'  rude  salvages'  of  Dean  Prior,  or  how  he  fdt  on 
quitting  the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  to  resume  his 
aericaBd  duties  and  seclusion,  is  not  recorded.  He 
was  now  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  was  pro- 
bably tired  of  canary  sack  and  tavern  jollities.  He 
had  an  undoubted  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a  oountnr 
life,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  works,  and  the  fond- 
ness with  which  he  dwells  on  old  English  festivals 
and  rural  customs.  Though  his  rhymes  were  some- 
times wild,  he  says  his  life  was  chiaste,  and  he  re- 
pented of  his  ezrors :— 

For  these  my  unbaptlsed  rhymM, 
Writ  in  my  wild  unhallowed  times, 
For  every  sentence,  clause,  and  word. 
That's  not  inlud  with  thee,  0  Lord  1 


Forgive  me,  God,  and  blot  each  line 
Out  of  my  book  that  is  not  thine ; 
But  if,  Amongst  all  thou  findest  one 
Worthy  thy  uenedictiony 
That  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  he 
The  gloxy  of  my  work  and  me. 

The  poet  should  better  have  evinced  the  noooA^ 
and  depth  of  his  contrition,  by  blotting  oat  the  on- 
baptised  rhymes  himself,  or  not  reprinting  them  s 
but  the  vanity  of  the  author  probably  triumphed 
over  the  penitence  of  the  Christian.  Gaiety  was  the 
natural  element  of  Herrick.  His  muse  was  a  god- 
dess fair  and  free,  that  did  not  move  happily  In 
serious  numben.  The  time  of  the  poetTs  death  ham 
not  been  ascertained,  but  he  must  have  arrived  at  a 
ripe  old  age. 

The  poetical  works  of  Herrick  lay  neglected  for 
many  yean  after  his  death.  They  are  now  again  in 
esteem,  especially  his  shorter  lyrics,  some  of  which 
have  been  set  to  music  ad^  are  sung  and  quoted  by 
all  loven  of  song.  His  verses.  Cherry  Itipe,  and 
Gather  the  Rose-buds  while  fe  tuay  (though  the  senti- 
ment and  many  of  the  expressions  of  the  latter  are 
taken  from  SpenserX  possess  a  delicious  mixture  of 
playfhl  fiuicy  and  natural  feeling.  Those  To  Blos- 
soms, To  Daffodils,  and  To  Primroses,  have  a  tinge 
of  pathos  that  wins  its  way  to  the  heart  They 
abound,  like  all  Herrick's  poems,  in  lively  imagery 
and  conceits ;  but  the  pensive  moral  feeling  predo- 
minates, and  we  feel  that  the  poef  s  smiles  might  as 
well  be  tears.  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  had  scattered 
such  delicate  fancies  and  snatches  of  lyrical  melody 
among  their  plays  and  masques — Milton's  Comus 
and  tiie  Arcades  had  also  beien  published — Carew 
and  Suckling  were  before  him — ^Herrick  was,  there- 
fore, not  witiiout  models  of  the  highest  excellence  in 
tins  species  of  composition.  There  is,  however,  in 
his  songs  and  anacreontics,  an  unforced  gaiety  and 
natural  tenderness,  that  show  he  wrote  chiefly  from 
the  impulses  of  his  own  cheerfol  and  happy  nature. 
The  sdect  beautv  and  picturesqueness  of  Herrick's 
language,  when  he  is  in  his  happiest  vein,  is  worthy 
of  his  flue  conceptions ;  and  his  versification  is  har^ 
mony  itse]£  His  verses  bound  and  flow  like  some 
exquisite  lively  mdody,  that  echoes  nature,  by  wood 
and  deU,  and  presents  new  beauties  at  every  torn 
and  winding.  The  strain  is  short,  and  sometimes 
fantastic ;  but  the  notes  long  linger  in  the  mind,  and 
take  their  place  for  ever  in  the  memory.  One  or 
two  words,  such  as  '  gather  the  rose-buds,'  call  up 
a  summer  landscape,  with  youth,  beauty,  flowers, 
and  music    This  is,  and  ever  must  be,  true  poetry. 

ToBkmoms. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree^ 

Why  do  you  fall  so  fast  I 

Tour  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  a  whSls^ 

To  blush  and  gently  smils^ 
And  go  at  last. 

What  I  were  ye  bom  to  be 
An  hour  or  halfs  delight, 
And  so  to  bid  good-night  1 

*Tis  nity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worthy 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  Icayes,  where  we 
May  read  how  tioon  things  hare 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  t 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride^ 
Like  you  a  while,  they  glide 
uito  the  grave. 
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To  DafodUa. 

Fur  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
Yoa  haste  »waj  so  soon ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Hm  not  attain  d  his  noon : 
Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hastening  day 
Has  ran 

But  to  the  eren-6on£ ; 
And  having  pray'd  together,  w« 

Will  go  with  you  along  1 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you ; 

We  hare  as  short  a  spring ; 

As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay^ 

As  you  or  anything : 
We  die. 

As  your  hours  do ;  and  dry 
Away 

lake  to  the  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 


The 


JDialogtu. 


L  Aaaog  thy  fancies  tell  me  this : 

What  is  the  thing  we  call  a  kiss  ^ 
1 1  shall  resoWe  ye  what  it  is : 

It  is  a  creature  bom,  and  bred 
Between  the  lipa,  all  cheny  red  ; 
Hf  lore  and  warm  desires  fed ; 
dbr. — ^And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed : 

lit  is  an  active  flame,  that  flies 
Flat  to  the  babies  of  the  eyes, 
And  charms  them  there  with  lullabies ; 
Ckor^ — ^And  stills  the  bride  too  when  she  criei : 

2.  Then  to  the  chin,  the  cheek,  the  ear, 
!     It  frisks,  and  flies :  now  here,  now  there  ; 
I     'TIS  now  fisr  off^,  and  then  'tis  near ; 

Ckor. — ^And  here,  and  there,  and  erezywhere. 

1.  Has  it  a  speaking  Tirtue  t— 2.  Yes. 
L  Hew  speaks  it,  say  ^2.  Do  you  but  this, 
Fait  your  join'd  lips,  then  speaks  your  kiss ; 
CAoTd — ^And  this  Ioto's  sweetest  language  is. 


-I 


1.  Has  it  a  body !— 2.  Ay,  and  wings, 
With  fliousand  rare  encolourings ; 
And  as  it  flies,  it  gently  sings, 
CkoTd — ^LoTO  honey  yields,  bat  never  stings. 


AAs 


to  make  muck  of  their  Time, 


Gather  the  rose-buds,  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-moaow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  Sun, 

Tm  higher  he's  a  getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run. 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  flist, 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer ; 

But,  being  spent,  the  worse,  and  worst 
Time  atLU  succeed  the  former. 

Thai  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 
And  while  ye  may,  go  many ; 

For,  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 
Tea  may  for  ever  tany. 


Twdfth  Night,  or  King  and  Q^een, 

Now,  now  the  mirth  comes,! 

With  the  cake  full  of  plums. 
Where  bean's  the  kin^  of  the  sport  here ; 

Beside,  we  must  Know, 

The  pea  also 
Must  revel  as  queen  in  the  court  here. 

Begin  then  to  choose. 

This  night,  as  ye  use. 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here; 

Be  a  king  by  the  lot. 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelfth-day  queen  for  the  night  here. 

Which  known,  let  us  make 

Joy-sops  with  the  cake  ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here, 

Who  unurged  will  not  drink. 

To  the  base  from  the  brink, 
A  health  to  the  king  and  the  queen  hsn» 

Next  crown  the  bowl  full 

With  gentle  lamb's-wool;^ 
Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 

With  store  of  ale,  too  ; 

And  thus  ye  must  do 
To  make  the  wassail  a  swinger. 

Give  them  to  the  king 

And  queen  wassailing ; 
And  though  with  ale  ye  be  wet  here  ; 

Yet  part  ye  from  hence. 

As  free  from  offence. 
As  when  ye  innocent  met  here. 

The  OowUry  Life, 

9weet  conntiy  life,  to  such  unknown. 

Whose  lives  are  othen',  not  their  own  1 

But,  serving  courts  and  cities,  be 

Lees  happy,  less  enjoying  thee. 

Thou  never  ploughed  the  ocean's  foam. 

To  seek  and  bring  rough  pepper  home  ; 

Nor  to  the  eastern  Ind  dost  h>ve, 

To  bring  from  thence  the  scorched  clove ; 

Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  lov'd  rest, 

Bring'st  home  the  ingot  from  the  west. 

No ;  thy  ambition's  master-piece 

Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece ; 

Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds,'  and  clear 

All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year ; 

But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  grounds. 

Not  craving  others'  laiger  bounds  ; 

For  well  thou  know'st  'tis  not  th'  extent 

Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 

When  now  the  cock,  the  plou^^iman's  honkf 

Calls  for  the  lily-wristed  mom. 

Then  to  thy  corn-fields  thou  dost  go. 

Which,  though  well  soil'd,  yet  thou  dost  know 

That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 

Is  the  wise  master's  feet  and  hands. 

There,  at  the  plough,  thou  find'st  thy  team. 

With  a  hind  whistling  there  to  them  ; 

And  cheer'st  them  up  by  singing  how 

The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 

This  done,  then  to  th'  enamelled  meads 

Thou  go'st ;  and,  as  thy  foot  there  treads. 

Thou  seest  a  present  godlike  power 

Imprinted  in  each  herb  and  newer ; 

^  Amongst  the  sports  proper  to  Twelfth  Night  In  Englsnd 
was  the  partition  <tf  a  cake  with  a  bean  and  pea  In  It :  the  in- 
divldnals  who  got  the  bean  and  pea  were  reepectiveljr  king  and 
queen  for  the  evening. 

s  A  drink  of  warm  alOt  with  roasted  apfdes  and  aploee  In  ii. 
The  term  b  a  oormption  from  the  Celtio. 

*  Fann-labouiers.    The  term  Is  stlU  need  la  Soothud. 
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And  nnell'st  the  breaUi  of  great-ejed  kine, 

Sweet  as  the  bloflsoms  of  the  Tine. 

Here  thou  behold'st  thj  laige,  sleek  neat,^ 

Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 

And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steer. 

The  heifer,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near, 

To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 

These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  view  thy  flocks 

Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox  ; 

And  find'st  their  bellies  there  as  full 

Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool ; 

And  lear'st  them,  as  they  feed  and  fill, 

A  shepherd  piping  on  the  hill. 

For  sports,  ror  pageantry,  and  plays, 

Thou  hast  thy  eyes  and  holy-days. 

On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet 

To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round,^ 

With  daffodils  and  daisies  crowned. 

Thy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast. 

Thy  May-poles,  too,  with  garland's  graced  ; 

Thy  morris-dance,  thy  Whitsun  ale, 

Thy  shearing  feast,  wnich  neyerfail ; 

Thy  harrest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl. 

That's  tost  up  after  fox  1'  th*  hole ; 

Thy  mummeries,  thy  twelfth-nieht  kings 

And  (pieens,  iky  Christmas  reyellings  ; 

Thy  nut-brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit, 

And  »o  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 

To  these  thou  hast  thy  time  to  ffo, 

And  trace  the  hare  in  the  treacherous  snow : 

Thy  witty  vriles  to  draw,  and  get 

The  lark  into  the  trammel  net ; 

Thou  hast  thy  cock  rood,  and  thy  elade. 

To  take  the  precious  pheasant  made  ; 

Thy  lime-twigs,  snares,  and  pitfalls,  then, 

To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 

0  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 

The  husbandmen  but  understood  ! 

Who  all  the  day  themselyes  do  please, 

And  younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these ; 

And,  lying  down,  haye  nought  t'  afiright 

Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  the  night 

Jnlui. 

Some  asked  me  where  the  rubies  grew, 

And  nothing  did  I  say. 
But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 

The  lips  of  Julia. 

Some  asked  how  pearls  did  grow,  and  where, 

Then  spake  I  to  my  girl. 
To  part  her  lips,  and  shovr  me  there 

The  quarelets  of  pearl. 

One  ask'd  me  where  the  roses  grew, 

I  bade  him  not  go  seek  ; 
But  forthwith  bade  my  Julia  show 

A  bud  in  either  cheek. 

Upon  Jylia*s  Recovery, 

Droop,  droop  no  more,  or  hang  the  head. 

Ye  roses  almost  withered  ; 

New  strength  and  newer  purple  get 

Each  here  declining  violet  ; 

Oh  1  primroses,  let  this  day  be 

A  resurrection  unto  ye  ; 

And  to  all  flowei-s  ally'd  in  blood. 

Or  sworn  to  that  sweet  sisterhood. 

For  health  on  Julia's  cheek  hath  shed 

Claret  and  cream  commingled  ; 

And  these  her  lips  do  now  appear 

As  beuns  of  coral,  but  more  clear. 

s  A.  Idnd  of  dasoe. 


The  Bag  tf  the  Bee. 

About  the  sweet  bag  of  a  bee, 

Two  Cupids  fell  at  odds  ; 
And  whose  the  pretty  prize  should  be^ 

They  vowed  to  ask  tne  gods. 

Which  Venus  hearing,  thither  came. 
And  for  their  boldness  stript  them  ; 

And  taking  thence  from  each  his  flame. 
With  rods  of  myrtle  whipt  them. 

W*hich  done,  to  still  their  wanton  eriefl. 
When  quiet  grown  sh'  ad  seen  them. 

She  kins'd  and  wiped  their  dove-like  eye% 
And  gave  the  bag  between  them. 

Upon  a  Child  (hoA  Died. 

Here  she  lies,  a  pretty  bud. 
Lately  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Who  as  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 
As  her  little  eyes  did  peep. 
Give  her  strewingB,  but  not  stir 
The  earth  that  lightly  covers  her  1 

Epitaph  upon  a  Child. 

Virgins  promised,  when  I  died. 
That  they  would,  each  primroso-tidfl^ 
Duly  mom  and  evening  come. 
And  with  flowers  dress  my  tomb  ; 
Having  promis'd,  pay  your  debts, 
Maids,  and  here  strew  violets. 

A  Thanktgivinfffor  his  ffouee. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell, 

Wherein  to  dwell ; 
A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weatherproof ; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry. 
Where  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward. 

Hast  set  a  cuard 
Of  harmless  thounits,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate, 

Both  void  of  state  ; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor, 
Who  hither  oome,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall. 

And  kitchen  small ; 
A  little  buttery,  and  therein 

A  little  bin. 
Which  keeps  my  little  loaf  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unflead. 
Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  brier 

Make  me  a  fire, 
Close  by  whose  living  coal  I  sit. 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine. 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee. 
The  worts,  the  purslain,  and  the  mess 

Of  water  cress, 
Which  of  Thy  kindness  Thou  hast  sent : 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet. 

To  be  more  sweet. 
Tis  Thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  health 

With  guiltless  mirth ; 
And  ^v'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink, 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
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Loid,  tis  thj  plentj-droppmg  hand 

That  80WB  mj  Iftnd  : 
All  UiiB,  and  better,  dost  Thou  send 

Me  for  this  end  : 
That  I  ihenld  render  for  my  part 

A  thankful  heart, 
Which,  fir'd  with  incenae,  I  retign 

Ab  wholly  thine : 
Bat  the  aooeptance — that  must  be, 

O  Loxd,  bj  Thee. 

A  Prminm,fiied  wUh  Monimg  Ikm. 

Wkj  da  TB  weep,  sweet  babes  t    Cftn  tetn 
Speak  grief  in  TOO, 
Who  were  but  bom 
Jest  as  the  modest  mom 
Teem'd  her  refireshing  dew  t 
ilii !  70U  hare  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower, 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Bkeath  of  a  blasting  wind  ; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  jean^ 

Or  warp'd  as  we. 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
SiA  ^rettj  flowers,  like  to  orphans  joong^ 
Sysking  ij  tears  before  ye  hare  a  tongue. 

8pesk,  whimp'ring  yorniglings,  and  make  known 
TIm  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep ; 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleeps 
Or  GfaOdish  lullaby  t 
Or  that  ye  hare  not  seen  as  yet 
TheTioletf 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
JtQOk  that  sweet  heart  to  this  t 
No,  no ;  this  sorrow  shown 

Bf  your  tears  shed. 
Would  haye  this  lecture  leadr- 
'  Tkat  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
CoaeeiTed  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brouc^t  forth.' 

DdightmDimfrdir. 

A  sufct  disorder  in  the  dress, 
[A  happy  kind  of  carelessness  ;] 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distracUon  ; 
An  erring  laee,  iddch  here  and  there 
BniKimlLi  the  crimson  stomacher ; 
A  cuffncffleqtAil,  and  thereby 
Ribands  5iat  flow  confusedly  ; 
A  winning  ware,  deserring  note 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 
A  esreless  shoe-«tring,  in  whose  tie 
I  sec  a  wild  cirility  ; 
Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  ereiy  part. 

TofiitdOod. 

Wei|^  me  the  fire  ;  or  canst  thou  find 
A  way  to  measure  out  the  wind  ; 
IKstinguish  all  those  floods  that  are 
Mist  in  that  wateiy  theatre, 
And  taste  thou  them  as  saltless  there^ 
Am  in  their  channel  first  the^  were. 
Tell  me  the  people  that  do  keep 
Within  the  kingdoms  of  the  deep ; 
Or  fetch  me  back  that  cloud  again, 
BesUrer'd  into  seeds  of  rain. 
Tell  me  the  motes,  dusts,  sands,  and  spears 
Of  coin,  when  summer  shakes  his  ears ; 
Show  me  that  world  of  stars,  and  whence 
They  noiseless  spill  their  influence  : 
Thif  if  thou  canst,  then  show  me  Him 
llMit  rides  the  glmious  cherobim. 


1=. 


Cherry  JKtpe. 

Cherry  ripe,  ripe,  ripe,  I  cry, 
Full  and  fair  ones — come  and  buy; 
If  so  be  you  ask  me  where 
Tliey  do  grow  t — I  answer,  There, 
Where  my  Julia's  lips  do  smile— 
There's  the  land,  or  cherry-isle ; 
Whose  plantations  fully  diow 
All  the  year  where  cherries  grow* 

To  CoriwMf  to  go  a  Maying, 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  blooming  mom 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  throuprh  the  air ; 
Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangUng  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the  east, 
AboTC  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest. 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ; 
When  all  the  birds  hare  matins  said. 
And  sung  their  thankful  h^rmns :  'tis  sin. 
Nay,  profanation,  to  keep  m, 
When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day. 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  spring  time,  fresh  and  green. 

And  sweet  as  Flora.    Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair ; 

Fear  not,  the  leares  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  ; 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept. 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 

Come,  and  receiTe  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night : 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.  Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying ; 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a  Maying. 

Come,  my  Coiinna,  come ;  and,  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,^  each  street  a  park 

Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees ;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough, 
Or  branch  ;  each  poroh,  each  door,  ere  this. 
An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is. 
Made  up  of  white  thom  neatly  interwore  ; 
As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  lore. 
Can  such  delists  be  in  the  street. 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see*t  t 
Come,  we'll  abroad,  and  let's  obey 
The  proclamation  made  for  May ; 
And  sin  no  more,  as  we  haye  done,  by  staying^ 
But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Maying. 

There's  not  a  budding  boy  or  girl,  this  day. 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May. 
A  deal  bf  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 
Back,  and  with  white  thom  laden  home. 
Some  hare  despatch'd  their  cakes  and  cream 
Before  that  we  hare  left  to  dream  ; 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted  troth. 
And  chose  their  pnest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth : 
Many  a  ffreen  gown  has  been  given  ; 
Many  a  liss,  iMth  odd  and  even  ; 
Many  a  glance,  too,  has  been  sent 
From  out  the  eye,  lore's  firmament ; 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  key's  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  pick^ ;  yet  w*  are  not  a  Maying. 

^  Hcrriek  here  alhidM  to  the  miiltltaid«8  whkfa  were  to  he 
■tan  roeming  in  fhe  fields  on  Msj  mominf ;  hsaftenrsrds  ro- 
tes to  the  appeanuMs  of  the  towns  sad  TfUaiss  bedsoksd  with 
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Come,  let  vs  go,  while  ite  aie  in  our  prime, 
^d  take  the  hannlen  foUj  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  AfMce,  and  die 

Before  we  Imow  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  days  run 

As  fast  awaj  as  does  the  sun ; 
And  as  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  lain 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  again  ; 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade ; 

AU  loTe,  all  liking,  all  delisht 

Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  endless  night, 
llien,  while  time  serres,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  go  a  Haying. 


BICHABD  LOTSIACB. 

Of  the  same  daw  as  Herrick,  less  buoyant  or 
TisorooB  in  natural  power,  and  much  less  fortunate 
in liii  destiny,  was  Richard  Lovelace  (161S-1658). 
This  cavalier  poet  was  well  descended,  being  the  son 
of  Sir  William  Lovelace,  knight  He  was  educated 
at  Oiford,  and  afterwards  presented  at  court  An- 
thony Wood  describes  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  'aa 
the  most  amiable  and  beautifbl  person  that  eye  ever 
beheld ;  a  person  also  of  innate  modestr,  virtae,  and 
cxmrtly  deportment,  which  made  him  then,  but  espe- 
cially after,  when  he  retired  to  the  great  city,  muc^ 
admired  and  adored  by  the  female  sex.'  Thus  per- 
sonally distinguished,  and  a  royalist  in  principle, 
Lovelace  was  diosen  by  the  county  of  Kent  to  deliver 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praving  that  the 
king  might  be  restored  to  his  rights,  and  the  govern- 
ment settled.  The  Long  Parliament  was  then  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Lovelace  was  thrown  into  prison  for 
his  boldness.  He  was  liberated  on  heavy  bail,  but 
spent  his  fortune  in  fruitless  efforts  to  suooour  the 
royal  cause.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  French 
army,  and  was  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  Returning  in 
1648,  he  was  again  imprisoned.  To  beguile  the  time 
of  his  confl9ement,  he  collected  his  poems,  and 
published  them  in  1649,  under  the  title  of  Lucasta: 
Odes,  SonneU,  Songs,  &c.  &c.  The  general  title  was 
given  Ihem  on  account  of  the  *  lady  of  his  love,'  Miss 
Lucy  SachevereU,  whom  he  usually  called  Lux  Casio, 
Thia  was  an  unfortunate  attachment ;  for  the  lady, 
hearing  that  Lovelace  died  of  his  wounds  at  Dun- 
kirk, married  another  person.  From  this  time  the 
course  of  the  poet  was  downward.  The  ascendant 
party  did,  indeed,  release  his  person,  when  the  death 
of  the  king  had  left  them  the  less  to  fear  from  their 
opponents ;  but  Lovelace  was  now  penniless,  and  the 
reputation  of  a  broken  cavalier  was  no  passport  to 
better  circumstances.  It  appears  that,  oiipressed  with 
want  and  melancholy,  the  gallant  Lovelace  fell  into  a 
ooDsnmption.  Wood  relates  that  he  became  *  very 
poor  in  body  and  purse,  was  the  olgect  of  charity, 
went  in  ragged  clothes,  and  mostly  lodged  in  obscure 
and  dirty  places,'  in  one  of  which,  situated  in  a  miser- 
able alley  near  Shoe  Lane,  he  died  in  1658.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  gay  and  splendid  scenes  of  his  youth ! 
Aubrey  confirms  the  statement  of  Wood  as  to 
the  reverse  of  fbrtune;  but  recent  inquiries  have 
rather  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  those  pictures  of 
the  extreme  misery  of  the  poet  Destitute,  however, 
he  no  doubt  was,  *  fallen  firom  his  high  estate ;' 
though  not  perhaps  so  low  as  to  die  an  example  of 
abjeS  poverty  and  misery.  The  poetry  of  Love- 
lace, like  hia  Ufe,  was  very  unequal.  There  is  a  spirit 
and  nobleness  in  some  of  bis  verses  and  sentiments, 
that  charms  the  reader,  as  much  as  liis  gallant  bear- 
ing and  fine  person  captivated  the  fair.  In  general, 
however,  they  are  afl^ted,  obscure,  and  harsh.  His 
taste  was  perverted  by  the  &shion  of  the  day — the 
ailbcted  wit,  ridiculous  gallantry,  and  boasted  licen- 


tiousness of  the  cavaliers.  That  Lovelace  knew  how 
to  appreciate  true  taste  and  nature,  nmy  be  aeea  from 
his  lilies  on  Lely's  portrait  of  Charles  I  :-* 

See,  what  an  humble  bravery  doth  shine, 

And  grief  triumphant  breaking  through  each  linOy 

How  it  commands  the  face !    So  sweet  a  soom 

Never  did  hi^py  miserv  adorn  I 

So  sacred  a  contempt  that  others  show 

To  this  (o'  the  height  of  aU  the  wheel)  below ; 

That  migfatiest  monarchs  by  this  shaded  book 

May  copy  out  their  proudest,  richest  look. 

Lord  Byron  has  been  censured  for  a  line  in  hia 
Bride  ofAbydoSy  in  which  he  says  of  his  heroine— 

The  mind,  the  fnmsic  breathing  from  her  face. 

The  noble  poet  vindicates  the  expression  on  the 
broad  ground  of  its  truth  and  appositeness.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  (as  was  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges)  that  Lovelace  first  em- 
ployed the  same  illustration,  in  a  song  of  Orpheos, 
lamenting  the  death  of  his  wife : — 

Oh,  oould  you  view  the  melody 

Of  every  grace. 

And  music  ofkarface^ 
Tou'd  drop  a  tear ; 
Seeing  more  harmony 
In  her  bright  eye 

Than  now  you  iiear. 

I 
Song,  \ 

I 
Whpr  should  you  swear  I  am  forswonHf  ! 

Smce  thine  I  voVd  to  be  t 
Lady,  it  is  already  mom, 
And  'twas  last  night  I  swore  to  thee  i 

That  fond  impossibility.  | 

Have  I  not  loVd  thee  much  and  long, 

A'  tedious  twelve  hours'  space  I 
I  must  all  other  beauties  i^TODg, 

And  rob  thee  of  a  new  embrace. 

Could  I  still  dote  upon  thy  &oe. 

Not  but  all  joy  in  thy  brown  hair 
Ify  others  may  be  ioand  ; 

But  I  must  search  the  blade  and  fair. 
Like  skilful  mineralists  that  sound 
For  treasure  in  unplough'd-up  ground. 

Then,  if  when  I  have  lov'd  my  round. 

Thou  prov'st  the  pleasant  she  ; 
With  spoils  of  meaner  beauties  crown'd, 

I  laden  will  return  to  thee, 

Even  sated  irith  variety. 

The  Hose. 

Sweet,  serene,  sky-like  flower. 
Haste  to  adorn  her  bower  : 

From  thy  long  cloudy  bed 

Shoot  forth  thy  damask  head* 

Vermilion  ball  that's  given 
From  lip  to  lip  in  heaven  ; 

Love's  couch's  coverlid  ; 

Haste,  haste,  to  make  her  bed. 

*See  1  rosy  is  her  bower. 
Her  floor  is  all  thy  flower ; 
Her  bed  a  rosy  nest, 
By  a  bed  of  roses  prest. 

Song, 

Amarantha,  sweet  and  fair. 

Oh,  braid  no  more  that  shining  h^  ! 

Let  it  fly,  as  unconfin'd. 

As  its  calm  ravisher,  the  wind ; 
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wiM>  h>ik  i>ft  bii  d>riii«  th' ««, 

To  nDiM  <r.r  that  qri<7  Mrt. 
'          ZntjtnMmnHtoMdM, 
l{          Bat  nnU;  tangled,  M  tb>  W  ; 

Lik*»cl»afioldaitlii»l 

Do  Dot,  then,  wind  up  that  light 

UU  tlte  ran'!  in  tttij  nj  ; 

Bat  ihaka  7anr  hakd,  ud  Kkttn  d«7 1 

but  Sanddpb  m  into  intampaate  habita,  and  the 
One  pramiMi  of  hia  gEDlni  iru  deatcDjed  b7  hk  death 

1 

Tb  LmoKla,  emfoiitff  to  Ac  TTon. 

Tdl  me  not,  nrert,  I  mo  nnWnd, 

TliM  rtom  the  nauneir 
Of  th7  chwt«  Wean  udqiugt  mind. 

To  «»  and  amu  I  fly. 

Kie,  a  ne«  mietna  now  I  chaae, 
The  fint  foe  in  the  field; 
1            AadwithaibwigerUthembtMM 
Ae>roid,ah(»ie,aihi«ld. 

BMhpluooflUaaolpli. 

Bttheageiiftwent7-iiine.  A  monoinont  wu  erected 
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Now  Tou  li»TB  irtuit  to  lore,  jtmll  mj, 
Wlwt  thon  [f  left  for  nw,  I  pni;  ( 
M;  bcc,  nre«t  hcut,  if  it  plHw  thee  ; 
That  which  joa  cu,  I  aumat  mo  : 
So  eiUm  Ioto  ihftll  gkin  hi*  dan, 
Yoan,  fixet,  in  me,  and  mine  in  jon. 


8n  WnJJAM  Daykhimt,  whoM  life  occapes  in 
important  ipace  in  the  hiitoiy  of  the  itage,  preced- 
ing tai  alter  the  Bestocatuo,  mote  a  henuc  poem 
Hititled  Gimdiba-t,  and  wxite  copie*  of  mlKelianeoiu 
venM.    DaT«iwot  »m  boni  in  160S,  and  was  the 


■on  at  a  Tintaier  at  Oxfbrd.  Tbcze  ii  a  icandaloiu 
«to«7,  that  be  wa«  the  natural  ton  of  fibakipeare, 
irlio  waa  in  the  habit  of  atopping  at  tbe  Crown 
Tarem  (kept  \^  the  elder  Davenant)  on  hit  joor- 
neji  lietweeQ  London  and  Sbatford.  Tbi*  itorf 
va*  idated  to  Pc^  by  Bettoton  Uie  idaj'eri  bnt  it 
■rrma  to  reat  on  no  antboritjr  bnt  idle  tradition. 
Tonng  Darenant  mntt,  howerer,  have  bad  a  atrong 
andpneocioiit  admiralinaof  Sbakipeareifor,  vben 
only  ten  Tcan  of  age,  be  penned  an  ode.  /■  Stmtm- 
hmtct  of  MaMr  WiOam  Slai^eart,  which  openi 

In  t^  frJliwtrtff  rtrain  : — 

B«waie,  deligbted  porta,  when  joa  nng. 
To  welcome  natute  in  the  early  (pring, 

Your  numeroui  feet  sot  tnad 
The  bauki  of  Aran,  for  each  flower 
(Aa  it  ne'er  knaw  a  ami  or  ihowti) 

Haoga  th«ta  the  penure  hnd. 

It  i«  to  be  regretted  (Kff  the  Mke  of  SaTenan^  aa 
wen  ai  of  the  woild)  that  the  greal  drtmatirt  did 
not  liTB  to  guide  the  taate  and  foater  the  gctdni  cf 
hia  jontlifU  admirer,  wboM  life  preeented  aome 
•tnuige  *4Tentarei.  About  tlie  Tear  1 638,  DaTSnant 
began  to  write  fbr  the  etage,  and  in  1638,  or  -<- 
death  itf  Beo  JonKn,  Ih  wBi  ^pi^ted  lannale. 
waa  afterwud*  manager  of  DrarrLaiMt  bat;  entering 
Into  the  commotionB  and  intHgnei  of  tlie  dril  war, 
be  wai  appreliendedandcaDflnedin  tbaTower.  He 
aftorwarda  eacaped  to  France.  When  the  qDeen  foit 
over  to  the  Eatl  of  Newcastle  a  qnantlQ'cfmiUtBrj 
■tore*,  DaTenant  reNlTVd  to  retim  to  England,  and 


he  dliUngnidied  himaelf  lo  nncfa  in  tiie  canae  of 
the  roTaliita,  that  be  waa  katghted  for  hli  akiU  «iid 
brare^.    On  the  decline  of  the  king'a  affaira,  ba 
returned  to  Fntoce,  and  wrote  part  of  hla  Ormdi&ert, 
Uii  next  atep  waa  to  wil  lor  Virginia  a  a  ooloniad 
prcnectori  but  the  veaael  waa  captured  by  me  of  tJm 
parliamentary  abipi  of  war,  and  Darenant  wai  lodged 
in  prison  at  Cowea,  in  the  lale  of  Wijjit    In  i£h), 
he  waa  remored  to  the  Tower,  prepantoty  to  bij 
being  tried  by  the  Hirii  ComniliahMi  Court.     Hi* 
life  waa  considered  in  danger,  but  ho  waa  ii  1i  aial 
oAer  two  years'  impriaonment    Milton  ia  said  to 
hare  interpoeed  in  hia  behalf;  and  ai  Dareiuint  la 
reported  to  hare  interfered  in  ikTour  of  Uiltoa  when 
the  royaiiata  were  again  in  the  aacendant,  after  tbe 
Restoration,  we  would  gUdly  beliere  the  atateinent 
to  be  true.    Such  incidenta  gire  a  peculiar  grace  and 
relief  to  the  itemneea  and  bittcmesa  of  party  oon' 
flicta.    *  At  Talavera,  the  RngUib  and  French  troop* 
for  a  moment  anapeoded  their  conflict,  to  drink  of  » 
ttieam  which  flowed  l>etween  them.    !Ilie  ahella 
were  passed  acroaa,  from  enemy  to  enemy,  without 
appreliendoD  or  moleatation.     We,  in  the   same 
manner,  would  rather  asaiat  political  adieiaariei  to 
drink  of  that  fonntsln  of  intellectual  pleasure,  which 
should  be  the  common  rulreahmeDt  of  both  psrtiea, 
than  disturb  and  pollute  it  with  the  haroc  at  un- 
sessonablc  hostilities.'*    Milton  and  Davenant  nnist    i 
have  felt  in  this  manner,  when  they  waived  their 
political  diffinencea  in  honour  of  f^oina  and  poeay. 
When  the  anthor  of  Qondiben  obtained  liia  enlarge- 
mcotiheset  about  establishing  a  theatre,  and.  to  tbo    ' 
surprise  of  all,  succeeded  in  the  attempt,    Afleithe    I 
Bestontioo,  he  again  baaked  in  royal  fhrour,  and 
continued  to  write  and  superintend  the  perfbrmsnce 
of  pL^s  till  hia  death,  April  7,  1668, 

The  poem  of  Gondibert  though  r««rded  by  Dave- 
nant'* fHenda  and  admirers  (Cowiej  and  Waller 
being  of  the  number}  ai  a  great  and  durable  monu- 
ment of  genius,  ia  now  olmoat  utterly  forgottoi.  Ths 
plot  Is  romantic,  but  defective  in  interest)  and  ita 
extreme  length  (about  six  thousand  lines),  and  the 
deacriptdon  of  versification  in  which  it  I*  writtEU  (tbe 
longfour-lined  atanra,  with  alternttte  rhymei,  copied 
by  Dryden  in  hia  Annut  MirabUit),  render  the  poem 
languid  and  tediooa.  The  ciitici  have  been  strangely 
at  variance  with  each  other  u  to  its  merit*,  but  to 
geoenil  readera  the  poem  may  be  aaid  to  be  unknown. 
Davenant  prefixed  a  long  and  elaborate  pr«&ce  to 
Ilia  poem,  which  ia  highly  creditable  to  him  ftir  judg- 
ment, taste,  and  feeling,  and  may  be  ctmstdcred  the 
precursor  of  Dryden'a  admirable  crlticul  intraduc- 
tions  to  his  playa,  Hia  worship  of  Sbakspeare  con- 
tinued unabated  to  the  last,  though  he  was  mainly 


face  to  the  Tempest,  states,  Uiat  he  did  not  i 
value  on  what  he  bad  written  in  tint  play,  but  out 
of  gratitude  to  tbe  memory  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 
'  who,'  be  adds,  >  did  me  ttte  honour  to  join  me  with 
him  in  tbe  altemtion  of  it.  It  waa  originally  Shski- 
peaie's — a  poet  for  whom  he  had  particularly  a  hif^ 
veneration,  sjid  whom  be  flrat  taught  me  to  admire.' 


BaW»^faUatBWit>Tlh«CoiuilaM«  l^iig. 

F^r  B«  unshaded  light,  or  aa  the  day 
Id  ita  flrst  Inrth,  when  all  the  year  «m  Hky  [ 
Sweet  aa  the  altar's  smoke,  or  ss  the  new 
awell'd  by  the  early  dew  i 


Stoooth  M  the  fi^e  of  waters  fint  appeared, 
j    En  tidci  began  to  striTe  or  winds  were  beard  ; 

Kind  as  the  willing  saints^  and  calmer  far 
'    Than  in  their  sleeps  foxgiven  hermits  are. 
Tea  thai  are  more  than  our  diacreeter  fear 
DiRS  praise,  with  such  full  art,  what  make  you  here  t 
Here,  where  the  summer  is  so  little  aeen, 
nat  learesy  her  chei^)e8t  wealth,  scarce  reach  at  green ; 
Ton  eome,  as  if  the  silver  planet  were 
IGsIed  a  while  from  her  much  injured  sphere ; 
And,  t'  ease  the  trarels  of  her  heams  to-night, 
la  this  small  lanthom  would  contract  her  light. 


Ihe  hffk  now  leares  his  waleiy  nest» 
And  dimUn^  shakes  his  dewy  wingi  > 

Be  takes  his  wmdow  for  the  east, 
And  to  implore  your  light,  he  sings, 

Awake,  awake,  the  moon  will  never  rise, 

lill  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes. 

The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star. 
The  ploughman  iiom  the  sun  his  season  takes ; 

Bat  still  the  lorer  wonders  what  they  are. 
Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes : 

Awake,  awake,  break  through  your  veils  of  lawn  t 

Then  diiaw  your  curtains  and  begin  the  dawn. 


[DaenpHian  rfiU  Ftryw  BirihtL\ 

[ftom  GcndilMrt.  J 

To  Astntfon,  heaven  for  suceesrion  nve 

One  omy  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  ner  name, 
Whose  mother  s&pt  where  flowers  grew  on  her  grave, 
*      And  she  succeeded  her  in  face  and  fame. 

Her  heaoty  ninces  durst  not  hope  to  use, 
Unless^  lixe  poets,  for  their  morning  theme  ; 

And  her  mind's  beauty  they  would  rather  choose, 
Whidi  did  the  light  in  lieauty's  lanthom  seem. 

I   She  ne*er  saw  courts,  vet  courts  could  have  undone 
With  untaught  looLi,  and  an  unpractised  heart ; 
Her  nets,  the  most  prepar'd  could  never  shun. 
For  nature  spread  them  in  the  scorn  of  art. 

She  never  had  in  busy  cities«been, 

Ke^er  waim'd  with  hopes,  nor  ere  allayed  with  fears ; 
Net  seong  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin  ; 

And  sin  not  senng,  ne^er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  fiUher's  precepts  gave  her  skill. 
Which  with  incessant  business  fill'd  the  hours ; 

In  ^ling  she  gather'd  blosioms  for  the  still ; 
In  autumn,  berries ;  and  in  summer,  flowers. 

And  as  kind  nature,  with  calm  diliMce, 

Est  own  five  virtue  sikntly  empkys, 
Whilst  she  unheard,  does  ripening  growth  dispense^ 

So  were  her  virtues  busy  without  noise. 


i; 


Wliilst  her  great  mistress,  Nature,  thus  she  tends, 
The  busf  nousehold  waits  no  less  on  her ; 

By  secret  law,  each  to  her  beauty  bends, 
Though  all  her  lowly  mind  to  that  preflsr. 

fltarioiis  and  free  she  breaks  inon  them  all 

With  morning  looks ;  and  they,  when  she  does  rise^ 

DevootlT  at  her  dawn  in  homage  fall, 

And  droop  like  flowen  when  evening  shuts  her  eyes. 
♦  •  • 

Beneath  a  myrtle  covert  she  does  spend. 

In  mud's  weak  wishes,  her  whole  stock  of  thought ; 
Fond  maids !  who  love  with  mind's  fine  stuff  would 
mend. 

Which  nature  pnxpoaelj  of  bodies  wrought. 


She  fashions  him  she  loved  of  asgels'  kind ; 

Such  as  in  holy  stoiy  were  emplov'd    • 
To  the  &Bt  fathers  from  the  Eternal  Mind, 

And  in  short  vision  only  are  enjoy'd. 

As  eagles,  then,  when  nearest  heaven  they  fly. 
Of  wild  impossibles  soon  weary  grow  ; 

Feeling  their  Dodies  find  no  rest  so  high. 
And  therefore  perch  on  earthly  thu^  below  ; 

So  now  she  yields  ;  him  she  an  angel  deem'd 
Shall  be  a  man,  the  name  which  virgins  fear  ; 

Tet  the  most  harmless  to  a  maid  he  seem'd. 
That  ever  yet  that  fatal  name  did  bear. 

Soon  her  opinion  of  his  hurtless  heart, 
Affection  turns  to  faith ;  and  then  loveV  fixe 

To  heaven,  though  bashfully,  she  does  impart. 
And  to  her  mother  in  the  heavenly  quire. 

<  If  I  do  love,'  said  she»  *  that  love,  0  Heaven ! 

Your  own  disciple.  Nature,  bred  in  me ; 
Why  should  I  hide  Uie  passion  vou  have  given. 

Or  blush  to  show  eflfects  which  you  decree  t 

'  And  you,  my  alter'd  mother,  grown  above 
Great  Nature,  which  you  r«ul  and  revereno'd  htn^ 

Chide  not  sudi  kindness  as  you  once  call'd  love, 
Wlien  you  as  mortal  as  my  father  were.' 

This  said,  her  soul  into  her  breast  retires ; 

With  love's  vain  diligence  of  heart  she  dreams 
Herself  into  possession  of  desires. 

And  trusts  unanchor'd  hopes  in  fleeting  streams. 

She  thinks  of  Eden-life ;  and  no  rough  wind 
In  their  pacific  sea  shall  wrinkles  malM ; 

That  still  her  lowliness  shall  keep  him  kind, 
Her  ears  keep  him  asleep,  her  voice  awake. 

She  thinks,  if  ever  an^  in  him  sway, 
(The  youthful  warrior's  most  ezcus'd  disease), 

Such  chance  her  tears  shall  calm,  as  showers  allay 
The  accidental  rage  of  winds  and  seas. 


JOHN  GLKVXLAMB. 

John  CLsyxLAND  (1613-1658)  was  equally  con- 
spicuous for  political  loyalty  and  poetac»l  conceit, 
and  he  carried  both  to  the  utmost  rerge.  Cleve- 
land's fiither  was  rector  of  a  parish  in  Leioesterriiize. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  the  poet 
oiOdated  as  a  college  tutor,  but  joined  the  royal 
army  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  He  was  the 
loudest  and  most  strenuous  poet  of  the  cause,  and 
distinguished  himself  hj  a  fierce  satire  on  the  Soots 
in  1647.  Two  lines  of  this  truculent  party  tirade 
present  a  conceit  at  which  our  countrymen  may 
now  smile — 

Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  changed  his 

doom; 
Not  forced  him  wander,  but  confined  him  home. 

In  1655,  the  poet  was  seized  at  Norwich,  and  put 
in  prison,  being  'a  person  of  great  abilities,  and  so 
able  to  do  the  greater  disservice.'  Cleveland  peti- 
tioned the  Protector,  stating  that  he  was  induced  to 
believe  that»  next  to  his  adherence  to  the  royid 
party,  the  cause  of  bis  confinement  was  the  narrow- 
ness of  Ills  estate ;  for  none  stood  committed  whose 
estate  could  bail  them.  '  I  am  the  only  prisoner,' 
be  says,  *  who  have  no  acres  to  be  my  hostage ;'  and 
he  ingeniously  argues  that  poverty,  if  it  is  a  fault,  is 
its  own  punishment  Cromwell  released  the  poor 
poet,  who  died  three  years  afterwards  in  London. 
Independently  of  his  strong  and  biting  saUres,  which 
were  the  cause  of  bis  popularity  while  living,  and 
which  Butler  partly  imitated  in  Hudibras,  Qeve- 
land  wrote  some  love  verses  oontaimng  morsds  of 
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geDuioe  poetry,  amidst  a  mast  of  affected  metaphors 
and  fimcief.'  He  carried  gallantry  to  an  extent 
bordering  on  the  ludicrous,  making  all  nature — sun 
and  shade— do  homage  to  his  mistress. 

0»  PkOUi^  Walking  before  Smrite. 

The  alufsish  mom  as  jet  undiesa'd* 
My  PhilEs  brake  from  out  her  rest, 
Afl  if  she'd  made  a  match  to  ran 
With  Venus,  usher  to  the  sun. 
The  trees  (Like  yeomen  of  her  guard 
Serrinff  more  for  pomp  than  nvd, 
Rank'a  on  each  side  with  loyal  duty). 
Ware  branches  to  enclose  her  beauty. 
The  plants,  whose  luxury  was  lopp'd, 
Or  age  with  crutches  underprop^d, 
Whose  wooden  carcasses  an  grown 
To  be  but  coffins  of  their  own, 
BsTiye,  and  at  her  general  dole, 
Each  reoeiTes  his  ancient  souL 
The  winged  choristers  b^^ 
To  chirp  their  matins  ;  and  the  fan 
Of  whistling  winds,  like  organs  play*d 
Unto  their  Toluntaries,  made 
The  waken'd  earth  in  odours  rise 
To  be  her  mominff  sacrifice ; 
The  flowers,  called  out  of  their  beds. 
Start  and  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads  ; 
And  he  that  for  their  colour  seeks. 
May  find  it  Taulting  in  her  cheeks. 
Where  roses  mix  ;  no  civil  war 
Between  her  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  fiMS 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop. 
Mistakes  her  cue,  and  doth  display  ; 
Thus  Phillis  antedates  the  day. 

These  miracles  had  cramp'd  the  sun. 
Who,  thinkinff  that  his  kingdom's  won. 
Powders  with  light  his  frizzled  locks. 
To  see  what  saint  his  lustre  mocks. 
The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
(Like  lattice  windows),  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  <^e. 
Lest  her  full  orb  his  sight  should  dim. 
And  bid  us  all  good  night  in  him  : 
Till  she  would  spend  a  gentle  ray. 
To  force  us  a  new-&shion'd  day. 

Bat  what  new*fashioned  palsy's  this. 
Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss  ! 
And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  straw, 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe  ; 
Phillis  perceives,  and  (lest  her  stay 
Should  wed  October  unto  May, 
And  as  her  beaaty  caus'd  a  spring. 
Devotion  might  an  autumn  bring), 
Witiidrew  her  beams,  yet  made  no  night. 
But  left  the  sun  her  curate  li^t. 

JAMES  8HIBLET. 

Jakes  Shirlbt,  distinguished  for  his  talents  as 
a  dramatist,  published,  in  1646,  a  rolume  of  mis- 
cellaneoTis  poems,  which,  without  exhibiting  any 
strongly-marked  features  or  commanding  intellect, 
le  elegant  and  fanciful  His  muse  was  not  de- 
based by  the  licentiousness  of  the  age.  The  finest 
production  of  Shiriey,  Death's  FituU  Conquest,  oc- 
curs in  one  of  his  dramas.  This  piece  is  said  to 
have  been  greatly  admired  by  Charles  IL  The 
thoughts  are  elevated,  and  the  expression  highly 
poetical. 


Death^a  Final  Conquat, 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state. 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  acainst  fate : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings  ; 
Sceptre  and  crown. 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scyi^e  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field* 
And  i^lant  fresh  Uurels  where  they  kiU  ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield. 
They  tame  but  one  another  still ; 
Early  or  late. 
They  stoop  to  flute. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  Ineatli, 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  defttli. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boast  no  more  Tour  migh^  deeds  ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar,  now. 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds : 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb^ 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dost. 

UptmhuMiMtnmSatL 

Melancholy,  hence,  and  get 
«  Some  piece  of  earth  to  be  thy  seat, 
Here  tne  air  and  nimble  fire 
Would  shoot  up  to  meet  desire : 
Sullen  humour  leave  her  blood. 
Mix  not  with  the  purer  flood. 
But  let  pleasures  swelling  here, 
Blake  a  spring-tide  all  the  year* 

Love  a  thousand  sweets  distilling. 
And  with  pleasure  bosoms  filling, 
Charm  all  eyes  that  none  may  find  ns^ 
Be  above,  bdbre,  behind  us  ; 
And  while  we  thy  raptures  taste. 
Compel  time  itself  to  stay, 
Or  by  forelock  hold  him  fiwt. 
Lest  occasion  slip  away. 

JBck9  atid  Nareimm, 

[From  NsnIbbiis.] 

Fair  Echo,  rise  I  sick-thoughted  nymph,  awake^ 
Leave  thy  green  oouch,  and  canopy  of  trees  1 

Long  sinoe  the  choristers  of  the  wood  did  shi^ 
Their  wings,  and  sing  to  the  bright  sun's  uprise : 

Day  hath  wept  o*er  thy  coach,  and,  progresseo, 

Blusheth  to  see  fSux  Echo  still  in  beo. 

If  not  the  birds,  who  'bout  the  coverts  fly. 
And  with  theirwaiblescharm  the  neighbouring  air ; 

If  not  the  sun,  whose  new  embroidery 
Makes  rich  the  leaves  that  in  thy  arbours  are, 

Cui  make  thee  rise ;  ^et,  love-sick  nymph,  away, 

Tlie  young  Narcissus  is  abroad  to-day. 

Puisne  him,  timorous  maid  :  he  moves  anaoe ; 

Favonius  wuts  to  play  with  thy  loose  nair. 
And  help  thy  flight ;  see  how  the  drooping  grass 

Courts  thy  soft  trnd,  thou  child  of  sound  and  air ; 
Attempt,  and  overtake  him  ;  though  he  be 
0>y  to  all  other  nymphs,  he'll  stoop  to  thee. 

If  thy  face  move  not,  let  thy  eyes  express 
Some  rhetoric  of  thy  tears  to  make  him  stay ; 

He  must  be  a  rock  that  will  not  melt  at  these. 
Dropping  these  native  diamonds  in  his  way ; 

Mistaken  he  may  stoop  at  them,  and  this, 

Who  knows  how  soon  I  may  help  thee  to  a  kiss. 
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If  ndiba-  loTC^  ihj  beautj,  nor  thy  tean, 
Imwt  Mme  other  waj  to  make  nlm  know 

Be  need  not  hunt,  that  can  hare  such  a  deer : 
The  Queen  of  LoTe  did  once  Adonis  woo. 

Bit,  kani  of  eoul,  with  no  persuasions  won, 

Heldt  the  cone  of  his  disdain  too  soon. 

Is  lain  I  ooossel  her  to  put  on  wing ; 

EAo  bath  left  her  solitary  groTo; 
Asd  in  the  Tale,  the  palace  of  the  sprini^ 

Sti  silentlj  attending  to  her  love ; 
But  leond  about,  to  catch  his  Toice  with  care,  ' 
h  cmy  shade  and  tree  she  hid  a  snare. 

Nev  do  the  huntsmen  fill  the  air  with  noise, 
And  their  shrill  horns  chafb  her  delighted  ear, 

Which,  with  loud  accents,  gire  the  womis  a  Toice 
Proclaiming  parlej  to  the  fearful  deer : 

She  besr>  the  jollj  tunes  ;  but  ererj  strain, 

if  \a^  and  musical,  she  returns  again. 

lesf'd  is  the  came  ;  pursuit  doth  put  on  wings ; 

The  sun  doth  shine,  and  gild  thmn  out  their  way  $ 
Xkt  deer  into  an  o'ergrown  thicket  springs. 

Through  which  he  auaintlj  steals  his  shine  awaj ; 
Tk  honters  scatter  ;  but  the  boj,  overthrown 
Is  i  daik  part  of  the  wood,  complains  alone. 

EiB,  Echo^  led  by  her  affections,  found, 
Joj^d,  700  may  guess,  to  reach  him  with  her  eye ; 

Bit  move,  to  see  him  rise  without  a  wound — 
Who  jet  obeeores  herself  behind  some  tree ; 

He,  vexed,  exclaims,  and  asking, '  Where  am  I  f 

Tkunaeea  rixgin  answers, '  Here  am  1 1' 

'Some  foide  from  hence  1  Will  no  man  hear  f  he  cries: 
She  answen,  in  her  passion, '  Oh  man,  hear  1' 

'1  die,  I  die,'  saj  both  ;  and  thus  she  tries. 
With  fiequent  answers,  to  entice  his  ear 

Aad  pawn  to  her  court,  more  fit  for  love ; 

He  tncki  the  sound,  and  finds  her  odorous  grore. 

Ihe  «sj  he  trod  was  'pa.^ed  with  violets. 
Whose  azure  leares  do  warm  their  naked  stalks ; 

hi  thdr  white  double  rufis  the  daisies  jet. 
And  primroees  are  scattered  in  the  walks. 

Whose  prettj  mixture  in  the  ground  declares 

Asother  galaxy  embossed  with  stars. 

TWo  rows  of  elms  raa  with  proportioned  grace. 

Like  nature's  arrsA,  to  adorn  the  sides  ; 
The  friendly  Tines  their  loved  barks  embrace, 

WhUelblding-U^  the  chequered  sround-work  hides ; 
Hoe  oft  the  tired  son  himself  would  rest, 
Bidisf  his  fdorious  circuit  to  the  west. 
hpB  hence  delight  conveys  him  unawares 

lite  a  spacious  green,  whose  either  side 
A  hill  did  guard,  whilst  with  his  trees,  like  hMTS, 

The  douds  were  busj  binding  up  his  head  ; 
He  floveiB  here  smile  upon  him  as  he  treads. 
Aid,  bat  when  he  looks  up,  hang  down  their  heads. 

Not  jsr  fiom  hence,  near  an  harmonious  brook. 

Within  an  arbour  of  conspiring  trees, 
Whose  wilder  boug^  into  the  stream  did  look, 

A  place  more  suitable  to  her  distress, 
Um,  nspecting  that  her  love  was  gone, 
Hcnelf  had  in  a  careless  posture  thrown. 

Bet  Time  upon  his  wines  had  brought  the  boj 

To  see  this  lodging  of  the  aii^  queen,^ 
Whom  the  dgected  nymph  espies  with  joy 

Thnngh  a  small  window  of  ^lantine ; 
Aad  that  she  might  be  worthv  his  embrace, 
Feigeks  not  to  new-dress  her  blubber'd  iaoe. 

With  confidence  she  sometimes  would  go  out, 
Aad  hoUUy  meet  Narcissus  in  the  way ; 

Bat  then  her  fears  present  her  with  new  doubt, 
Aad  chide  her  over-rash  resolve  away. 

Her  hesrt  with  overdiaige  of  love  must  break ; 

Omi  Jano  will  not  let  poor  Echo  speak. 


BICHABD  C&AfiHAW. 

RicHABD  Gbabhaw,  e  TeligioQs  poet,  whose  devo- 
tional strains  and  '  lyric  raptures'  evince  Uie  highest 
genius,  was  the  son  of  a  preacher  at  the  Temple 
church,  London.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but  in  1644  he  was  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse 
college,  Cambridge.  Crashaw  was,  at  all  periods 
of  his  Ufe,  of  an  enthusiastic  disposition.  He  lived 
for  the  greater  part  of  several  jears  in  St  Mary's 
church,  near  Peterhouse,  engaged  chieflj  in  xeli- 
gious  offices  and  writing  devotional  poetry;  and,  as 
the  preface  to  his  works  informs  us, '  like  a  pmnitive 
saint,  offering  more  prayers  by  night,  than  otiiers 
usually  offer  in  the  day.'  He  is  said  to  have  been 
an  eloquent  and  powerflil  preacher.  Being  ejected 
fimn  his  fellowship  for  non-compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  parliamentary  army,  he  removed  to 
FVanoe,  and  became  a  proselyte  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Through  the  friendship  of  Cowlej, 
Crashaw  obtained  the  notice  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
then  at  Paris,  and  was  recommended  by  her  majesty 
to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  Italj.  He  be- 
came secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals,  and  a  canon 
of  the  church  of  Loretto.  In  this  situation,  Cnuhaw 
died  about  the  year  1650.  Cowlej  honoured  his 
memory  with 

The  meed  of  a  melodious  tear. 


The  x>oet  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  his 
translations  fVom  the  Latin  and  Italian  possess  great 
fireedom,  force,  and  beauty.  He  translated  pi^  of 
the  Sotpetto  tTHerode^  from  the  Italian  of  Marino; 
and  passages  of  Crashaw's  version  are  not  unworthy 
of  Milton,  who  had  evidently  seen  the  work.  Ba 
thus  describes  the  abode  of  &itan : — 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss, 
There,  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  tilings. 
The  world's  profound  heart  pants  ;  there  placed  is 
MischieTs  old  master ;  close  about  him  clings 
A  eurl'd  knot  of  embracing  snakes,  that  kiss 
His  corresponding  cheeks  :  these  loathsome  strings 
Hold  the  perverse  prince  in  eternal  ties 
Fart  bound,  since  nrst  he  forfeited  the  skies. 
«  •  « 

Fain  would  he  have  forgot  what  fatal  strings 

Eternally  bind  each  rel^Uious  limb  ; 

He  shook  himself,  and  mpread  his  spacious  wings. 

Which  like  two  bosom'd  sails,  embrace  the  dim 

Air  with  a  dismal  shade,  but  all  in  vun ; 

Of  sturdy  adamant  is  his  strong  chain. 

While  thus  Heaven's  highest  counsels,  by  the  low 
Footsteps  of  their  effects,  he  trac'd  too  well. 
He  toHs  d  his  troubled  eves — embers  that  glow 
Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for  hell ; 
With  his  foul  claws  he  fenc'd  his  furrow'd  brow^ 
And  gave  a  ghastly  shriek,  whose  horrid  yell 
Ran  trembling  through  the  hollow  vault  of  nig^t. 

While  resident  in  Cambridge,  Crashaw  published 
a  volume  of  Latin  poems  and  epigrams,  in  one  of 
which  occurs  the  well-known  conceit  relative  to  the 
sacred  miracle  of  water  being  turned  into 


The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blush*d« 

In  1646  appeared  his  English  poons,  Sup$  to  fW 
TanpU,  The  DeHghU  of  the  Mvoeo,  and  Carmm  Doo 
Noitro.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  consists  of 
religious  poetry,  in  wtuch  Crashaw  oocasionanT  ad- 
drewes  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  ICaiy,  and  Mary 
Magdalen,  with  all  the  psssionate  earnestness  and  ISb^ 
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GYCLOPiBDIA  OF 


to  1649. 


TOUT  of  A  lover.  He  had  an  eztniTagant  admiration 
of  the  mystic  writings  of  St  Theresa,  founder  of  the 
Oarm^tes,  which  seems  to  have  had  a  had  effect  on 
his  own  taste,  natorally  prone,  from  his  enthusiastic 
temperament,  to  cany  any  fiiTourite  object,  feeling, 
or  passion,  to  excess.  In  these  flights  into  the  third 
heayens,  *with  all  his  garlands  and  singing  rohes 
abont  him,'  Crashaw  luxuriates  among 

An  hundred  thousand  lores  and  graces, 

And  many  a  mystic  thing 

Which  the  dirine  embraces 
Of  the  dear  Spouse  of  Spirits  with  them  will  bring ; 

For  which  it  is  no  shame 
That  dull  mortality  must  not  know  a  name. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  his  daily  contemplationa, 
tiie  heayenly  manna  on  which  his  young  sphit  fed 
with  delight  This  mystical  style  of  thought  and 
fimcy  naturally  led  to  exaggeration  and  to  oonceita. 
The  latter  perraded  all  the  poetry  of  the  time,  and 
Crashaw  could  hardly  escape  the  infection,  even  if 
there  had  not  been  in  his  peculiar  case  strong  pre- 
disposing causes.  But,  amidst  all  liis  abstractions, 
metaphors,  and  apostrophes,  Crashaw  is  seldom 
tedious.  His  imagination  was  copious  and  yarious. 
He  had,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked,  a  *  power  and 
opiuence  of  invention,'  and  his  versification  is  some- 
times highly  musicaL  Wilii  more  taste  and  judg- 
ment (which  riper  years  might  have  i>roduced), 
Cnuhaw  would  nave  outstripped  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, even  Cowley.  No  poet  of  his  day  is  so 
rich  in '  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'  the  genuine  ore  of 
poetry.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  his  life  had 
not  been  longer,  more  calm  and  fortunate — ^realising 
his  own  exquisite  lines — 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  wav 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day. 

Amidst  his  visions  of  angels  ascending  and  des- 
cending, Crashaw  had  little  time  or  relish  for  earthly 
love.  He  has,  however,  left  a  copy  of  verses  en- 
titled. Wishes  to  a  SMmpoaed  Mistress,  in  which  are 
aome  fine  thoughts.    Ue  desires  his  fair  one  to  pos- 


Sydneian  showers 

(k  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  winter's  head  with  ilowers. 

Soft  silken  hours. 

Open  sons,  shady  bowers ; 

'Bove  all,  nothing  within  that  lowers. 

Whate'er  delight 

Can  make  day's  forehead  bright. 

Or  give  down  to  the  wings  of  ni^t. 

We  are  tempted  also  to  quote  two  similes,  the  first 
reminding  us  of  a  passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy 
Bying,  and  the  second  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  beat 


I've  seen,  indeed,  the  hopeful  bud 
Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  wtood^ 
Blushing  to  behold  the  ray 
Of  ihe  new-saluted  dav ; 
His  tender  top  not  fully  spread ; 
The  sweet  dam  of  a  shower  new  shed. 
Invited  him  no  more  to  hide 
Within  himself  the  purple  pride 
Of  his  forward  flower,  when  lo. 
While  he  sweetly  'gan  to  show 
His  swelling  glories,  Auster  spied  him ; 
Oael  Auster  thither  hied  him. 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast 
Sbam'd  not  spitefhlly  to  waste 


All  his  leaves  so  fresh  and  sweet. 
And  lay  them  trembling  a^  his  foet, 
I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-lwm  dav, 
With  rosy  wines,  so  richly  bri^t. 
As  if  he  soom'd  to  think  of  night. 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  Heaven's  radiant  &oe  look  foul, 
Call'd  for  an  untimely  night 
To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  li|^i. 

The  fblidty  and  copiousness  of  Crashaw's  langaago 
are,  however,  best  seen  from  his  tranalationa;  and 
we  sulgoin,  entire,  his  version  of  Music's  Dwd,  fronn 
the  Latin  of  Strada.  It  is  seldom  that  so  sweet  and 
luxurious  a  strain  of  pure  description  and  sentiment 
greets  us  in  our  poetical  pilgrimage: — 

MwicfsDtuL 

Now  westward  Sol  had  spent  the  richest  beams 

Of  noon's  high  glory,  when,  hard  by  the  streams 

Of  Tiber,  on  the  scene  of  a  green  plat. 

Under  protection  of  an  oak,  there  sat 

A  sweet  lute's^master  ;  in  whose  gentle  aon 

He  lost  the  day's  heat,  and  his  own  hot  cares. 

Close  in  the  covert  of  the  leaves  there  stood 

A  nightingale,  come  from  the  nei^bouring  wood 

(The  sweet  inhabitant  of  each  gli^  tree. 

Their  muse,  their  syren,  harmless  syren  she)  : 

There  stood  she  list'ning,  and  did  entertain 

The  music's  soft  report :  and  mould  the  same 

In  her  own  murmurs  ;  that  whatever  mood 

His  curious  fincers  lent,  her  voice  made  good : 

The  man  peroeir'd  his  rival,  and  her  art, 

DiBpos'd  to  give  the  light-foot  lady  spor^ 

Awakes  his  lute,«and  'gainst  the  fight  to  come 

Informs  it  in  a  sweet  prseludium 

Of  closer  strains,  and  e'er  the  war  begin, 

He  lightly  skirmishes  on  evexy  string 

Chai^^  with  a  flying  touch  ;  and  straightway  die 

Carves  out  her  dainty  voice  as  readily. 

Into  a  thousand  sweet  distinguish'd  tones. 

And  reckons  up  In  soft  divisions 

Quick  volumes  of  wild  notes,  to  let  him  know. 

By  that  shrill  taste,  she  could  do  something  too. 

His  nimble  hand's  instinct  then  taught  eadi  string 
A  cap'ring  cheerfulness,  and  made  them  sing 
To  their  own  dance  ;  now  negligently  rash 
He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash 
Blends  all  together  ;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that,  then  quick  returning,  skips 
And  snatohes  this  agun,  and  pauses  there. 
She  measures  evexy  measure,  eveiywhere 
Meets  art  with  art ;  sometimes,  as  if  in  doubt 
Not  pofect  vet,  and  fearing  to  be  out. 
Trails  her  plain  ditty  in  one  long-spun  note. 
Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat, 
A  cleu"  unwrinkled  song ;  then  doth  she  point  It 
With  tender  accents,  and  severely  joint  it 
By  short  diminutives,  that,  being  rear'd 
In  controverting  warbles,  evenly  shar'd. 
With  her  sweet  self  she  wrangles ;  he  amaa'd, 
That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  rais'd 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety, 
Strains  higher  yet,  that,  tickled  with  rare  art, 
The  tattling  strines,  each  breathing  in  his  part, 
Most  kindly  do  fiul  out ;  the  grumbling  base 
In  surly  groans  disdains  the  treble's  grace ; 
The  high-perch't  treble  chirps  at  this,  and  dildei^ 
Until  his  finger  (moderator)  hides 
And  closes  the  sweet  quarrel,  rousing  all 
Hoarse,  shrill  at  once ;  as  when  the  trumpets  call 
Hot  Mars  to  th'  harvest  of  death's  field,  and  woo 
Men's  hearts  into  their  hands :  this  lesson  too 
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Sbe  givcf  them  bttck :  her  sapple  bieMt  thrilli  out 

Slip  ftiiiy  and  itaggen  in  a  wMbling  doabt 

Of  jaUnoc  fwoetneM,  hoTen  o*er  her  ikiU, 

And  ibfds  in  waVd  notes,  with  a  trembling  bill, 

7W  pliant  eeriei  of  her  slippeiy  aong ; 

TWb  ituti  she  eaddenly  into  a  thronf 

Of  ihoii  thick   eobt,  whoee  thundering  Tolleyi 

foat 
iad  rail  themtelvvi  orer  her  labric  throai 
h  panting  Boimiin,  still'd  oat  of  her  breaat ; 
nat  em^nbbling  q>ring,  the  nuar'd  neat 
Of  Wrddieioas  aool,  that  there  doea  lie 
litUag  in  atrcama  of  liquid  melody ; 
Xaac't  bait  aeed-plot ;  when  in  ripen'd  aixi 
A  goUn-headed  harreat  fidrl j  reaza 
ffii  hoaej-diopping  topa,  ploughed  by  her  breath 
WUch  there  zecipiocaUy  laboaieth. 
hthat  fweet  aoil  it  aeema  a  holy  ouire» 
Sooded  to  Ui'  name  of  great  Apollo's  lyre ; 
Wkie  nlrer  roof  ringa  with  the  apriffhtly  notea 
QfivMt-Upp'd  angel-impa,  that  swill  their  throati 
In  cnam  of  morning  Heuoon,  and  then 
PKfer  soft  anthema  to  the  ean  of  men, 
T«  aoo  them  from  their  beds,  still  munnurin^ 
Ait  flien  ean  aleep  while  ^ey  their  matins  smg 
QkA  dirine  aerrice) :  whose  so  early  lay 
Pievcats  the  eyeUda  of  the  bluahing  day. 
Tkn  mi^t  you  hear  her  kindle  her  sofl  roioe, 
h  Uk  doss  muimnr  of  a  qMurkling  noise ; 
had  lay  the  ground-work  ^  her  hopeful  song, 
SdU  ksepiog  in  the  forward  stream  so  long, 
M  a  seeet  whirlwind  (striring  to  get  out) 
Hcafca  her  soft  boscmi,  wanders  round  about, 
Aad  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  her  breaat, 
TUl  the  ledg'd  notes  at  l^igth  forsake  their  neat, 
Flittaniiff  in  wanioa  shoals,  and  to  the  sli^, 
Wiag'd  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattlmg  fly. 
Ske  opes  tiie  flood-gate,  and  lets  looae  a  tide 
Of  itnBming  sweetneas,  which  in  state  doth  ride 
Oa  ths  var'd  back  of  ereiy  swelling  strain, 
Rimg  and  fidling  in  a  pompoua  train, 
Aad  vUle  she  thus  discnaiges  a  shrill  peal 
Of  flMhing  airs,  she  qualifies  their  zeal 
With  the  cool  epode  <fi  a  grarer  note ; 
Tlei  high,  thus  low,  as  if  ner  silver  throat 
Wovld  readi  the  brazen  Toioe  of  war's  hoarse  bird ; 
H«r  little  soul  is  raridi'd,  and  so  pour'd 
hito  loose  eestacies,  that  she  is  plac'd 
AWfe  heml^  music's  enthusiast. 

Shame  now  and  anger  mlx'd  a  double  stain 
h  ths  musidaa's  fiM?e :  'yet,  once  again, 
MistRH,  I  oome :  now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute^ 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  erer  mute. 
Or  toae  a  song  of  Tictoiy  to  me. 
Or  to  thYself  sing  thine  own  obsequy.* 
So  laid,  his  hands  aprightly  as  flre  he  flings, 
Aad  with  a  quaTering  coyness  tastea  the  strings : 
TVs  svset-lipp'd  sisters  musically  frighted, 
^■~~--  their  fears,  are  fesofullT  delighted : 

Bg  aa  when  Apollo's  golden  luura 
Ala  fana'a  and  friasled  in  the  wanton  airs 
Of  Us  ovn  breath,  which,  married  to  hia  Im^ 
Dotk  tone  the  spheres,  and  make  heaTeo:f  self  look 

n«Bthis  to  that,  from  that  to  this  he  flies, 
Feels  mnnc'k  pulse  in  all  her  arteries ; 
(^ttgkt  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads, 
His  fiitfen  strugele  with  the  rocal  threads^ 
FoUowma  those  Uttle  rills,  he  sinks  into 
A  sea  of  Helicon ;  his  hand  does  £0 
T^ese  parts  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 
Softer  than  that  whidi  panta  in  Hebe's  cup : 
The  huDorous  strings  expound  his  leamea  toudi 
B7  mions  glosses  ;  now  ther  seem  to  grutch, 
Aadmmnr  in  a  bussing  dm,  then  gingle 
la  shfiU-toBgued  accents,  atriring  to  oe  single ; 


Ereiy  smooth  turn,  every  delidoua  atroke 

OiTea  life  to  aome  new  grace  ;  thus  doth  he  laToks 

Sweetness  bpr  all  her  namea :  thus,  brarely  thus 

(Fraught  with  a  fur^  so  harmonious) 

The  lute's  U^t  gemus  now  does  proudlv  rise^ 

HeaT'd  on  the  surges  of  swoll'b  rhapsodies ; 

Whose  flouriah  (meteor-like)  doth  curl  the  air 

With  flash  of  high-bom  fancies,  here  and  there 

Dancing  in  loffy  measures,  and  anon 

Creeps  on  the  soft  touch  of  a  tender  tone. 

Whose  trembling  murmurs,  melting  in  wild  aixi^ 

Run  to  and  fro,  complaining  his  sweet  cares ; 

Because  those  precious  mysteries  that  dwell 

In  music's  raTish'd  soul  he  dare  not  tell. 

But  whisper  to  the  world  :  thus  do  they  vaiy. 

Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  cany 

Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatch'd  out  at  his  ean 

By  a  strong  ecsta<7)  through  all  the  spheres 

Of  music's  hearen  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  hi^ 

In  th'  empyrenm  of  pure  harmony. 

At  length  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 

Of  all  the  strings,  still  oreathing  the  best  life 

Of  blest  Tariety,  attending  on 

His  Angers'  fairest  revolution, 

In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fljl) 

A  fUl-mouth'd  diapason  swaUowa  alL 

Thia  done,  he  liata  what  ahe  would  aay  to  thia; 
And  she,  although  her  breath's  late  exercise         ^ 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  tender  throati 
Yet  summons  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note. 
Alaa  1  in  Tain  !  for  while  (sweet  soul)  she  triea 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diTersities 
Of  chatfring  strings,  by  the  small  siae  of  one 
Poor  simple  Toice,  raised  in  a  natural  tone ; 
She  fails,  and  failing  grieres,  and  griering  dies : 
She  dies,  aad  learea  her  life  the  victor's  prise, 
Fallinff  upon  his  lute :  Oh  fit  to  hare 
(That  liyed  so  sweetly)  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave  t 


Ibnpenmee,  or  the  Cknp  Phjfrieiam, 

Oo,  now,  and  with  some  daring  drug 
But  thy  dlMase  ;  and,  iriiilst  they  tiu^ 
Thou,  to  maintain  their  precious  striie^ 
Spend  the  dear  treasures  of  thy  life. 
Go,  take  physic,  dote  upon 
Some  big-named  composition. 
The  oracttlous  doctors'  mystic  bills- 
Certain  hard  words  made  into  pilla ; 
And  what  at  laat  shalt  gain  by  these  I 
Only  a  costlier  disease. 
That  which  makes  us  have  no  need 
Of  physic,  that's  physic  indeed. 
Hark,  hither,  reader  1  wilt  thou  see 
Nature  her  own  phvsician  be  I 
Wilt  see  a  man,  all  his  own  wealthy 
His  own  music,  his  own  health ; 
A  man  whoee  sober  soul  can  tell 
How  to  wear  her  garments  well ; 
Her  garments,  that  upon  her  sit. 
As  garments  diould  do,  close  and  fit ; 
A  well-cloth'd  soul  that's  not  oppiess'd 
Nor  chok'd  with  what  eJie  shoula  be  dreas'd ; 
A  soul  sheath'd  in  a  crystal  shrine^ 
Through  which  all  her  bright  features  shine ; 
As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 
A  thin  aSrial  veil,  is  drawn 
O'er  beauty's  face,  seeming  to  hide. 
More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride ; 
A  soul,  whose  intellectual  beams 
No  mists  do  mask,  no  larf  stoams 
A  hi4>py  soul,  that  all  the  wav 
To  heaven,  hath  a  summer's  day  I 
Would'st  see  a  man,  whose  weU-waim'd  blood 
\        Bathes  him  in  a  genuine  flood  t 
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A  man  whose  tuned  hunoiui  be 

A  Met  of  imraet  liennonj  f 

Wonldflt  tee  blithe  loou,  freeh  cheehs,  beguile 

Agp  I  Wouldst  see  December  smile  I 

Wonidst  see  nests  of  new  roses  grow 

In  »  bed  of  reverend  snow  I 

Waim  thonghtSy  free  spirits  flattering 

Winter's  seu  into  n  sjning  f 

In  sonif  wonldst  see  a  man  that  can 

Lire  to  be  old,  and  still  a  man  I 

Whose  latest  and  most  leaden  hours 

Fall  with  soft  wings,  stuck  with  soft  flowers ; 

And  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends, 

Soul  and  body  ]>art  like  friends ; 

No  quanels,  murmurs,  no  delay ; 

A  kuB,  a  si^  and  so  awar  I 

This  raze  one,  reader,  wouldst  thou  Me  t 

Hark,  hither  t  and  thyself  be  he. 


Sfnm  to  the  Name  qfJatu, 

I  sing  the  Name  which  none  can  say, 

But  touch'd  with  an  interior  ray ; 

The  name  of  our  new  peace ;  our  good ; 

Our  bliss,  and  supernatural  blood ; 

The  name  of  all  our  lives  and  lores : 

Hearken  and  help,  ye  holy  doTes  I 

The  hiffh-bom  brood  of  day  ;  you  bright 

Candi&tee  of  blissful  light. 

The  heirs  elect  of  lore  ;  whose  names  belong 

Unto  the  ererlastinff  life  of  song ; 

All  ye  wise  souls,  who  in  the  wealthy  breast 

Of  this  unbounded  Name  build  your  warm  nest* 

Awake,  my  glory  I  soul  (if  such  thou  be. 

And  that  fair  word  at  all  refer  to  thee), 

Awake  and  sing, 

And  be  all  wing  1 

Bring  hither  thy  whole  self;  and  let  me  see 

What  of  thy  parent  heayen  yet  speaks  in  thee. 

O  thou  art  poor 

Of  noble  powers,  I  see. 

And  full  of  nothing  else  but  empty  me ; 

Narrow  and  low,  and  infinitely  less 

Than  this  great  moniing's  mighty  business. 

One  little  world  or  two, 

Alas  1  will  never  do  ; 

We  must  have  store ; 

Go,  sonl,  out  of  thyself,  and  seek  for  more ; 

Oo  and  request 

Great  Nature  for  the  key  of  her  huge  diest 

Of  heav^  the  self-involvinf  set  of  spheres. 

Which  dull  mortality  more  feels  than  hears  ; 

Then  rouse  the  nest 

Of  nimble  art,  and  traveise  round 

The  airy  shop  of  soul-appeasing  sound  : 

And  beat  a  summons  in  the  same 

All-sovereien  name, 

To  warn  each  several  kind 

And  shape  of  sweetness — ^be  thejr  such 

As  sigh  with  supple  wmd 

Or  answer  artful  touch — 

That  they  conyene  and  come  away 

To  wait  at  the  love-crowned  doois  of  that  ilinstrions 

day 
•  •  • 

Come,  lovely  name  I  life  of  our  hope  I 
Lo,  we  hold  our  hearts  wide  ope  I 
Unlock  thy  cabinet  of  day, 
Dearest  sweet,  and  come  away. 

Lo,  how  the  thirsty  lands 
Gasp  for  thy  golden  show'iB,  with  long-etretdi*d  hands ! 

liO,  how  the  labouring  earu. 

That  hopes  to  be 

All  heaven  by  thee, 
at  thy  birth  I 


The  attending  world,  to  wait  thy  rise, 

Finit  turn'd  to  eyes ; 
And  then,  not  knowing  what  to  do^ 
Tum*d  them  to  tean,  and  spent  them  too. 
Come,  ro^al  name  I  and  pay  the  expense 
Of  all  this  precious  patience : 

Oil,  come  away 
And  kill  the  death  of  this  delay. 
Oh  see,  so  many  worlds  of  barren  years 
Melted  and  meaenrM  out  in  seas  of  tean  I 
Oh,  see  the  weary  lids  of  wakeful  hope 
(Love's  eMt4!m  windows)  all  wide  ope 

With  curtains  drawn, 
To  catch  the  daybreak  of  thy  dawn  1 
Oh,  dawn  at  last,  long-lookM  for  day  1 
Take  thine  own  wings  and  come  away. 
Lo,  where  aloft  it  comes  t    It  comes,  among 
The  oonduct  of  adoring  spirits,  that  throng 
Like  diligent  bees,  and  swarm  about  it. 

Oh,  they  are  wise, 
And  know  what  sweets  are  suck'd  from  out  it. 

It  is  the  hive 

By  which  they  thrive. 
Where  all  their  hoard  of  honey  lies. 
Lo,  where  it  comes,  upon  the  snowy  doye's 
Soft  back,  and  brings  a  bosom  big  with  loyes. 
Welcome  to  our  dark  world,  thou  womb  of  day  1 
Unfold  thy  fair  conceptions ;  and  display 
The  birth  of  our  bright  joys. 

Oh,  thou  compacted 
Body  of  blessings  I  spirit  of  souls  extracted  I 
Oh,  dissipate  thy  spicy  powers. 
Cloud  of  condensed  sweets  !  and  break  upon  ns 

In  balmy  showers  I 
Oh,  fill  our  senses,  and  take  from  us 
All  force  of  so  profane  a  fallacy. 
To  think  aught  sweet  but  that  which  smells  of  thee. 
Fair  flow'ry  name  I  in  none  but  thee, 
And  thy  nectareal  fragrancy. 

Hourly  there  meets 
An  universal  synod  of  all  sweets ; 
By  whom  it  is  defined  thus — 

That  no  perfume 

For  ever  shall  presume 
To  pass  for  odoriferous. 
But  such  alone  whose  sacred  pedigree 
Can  prove  itself  some  kin,  sweet  name  I  to  thee. 
Sweet  name  !  in  thy  each  syllable 
A  thousand  blest  Arabias  dwell ; 
A  thousand  hills  of  frankincense  ; 
Mountains  of  myrrh  and  beds  of  spices, 
And  ten  thousand  paradises. 
The  soul  that  tastes  thee  takes  from  thenos. 
How  many  unknown  worlds  there  are 
Of  comforts,  which  thou  hast  in  keeping  I 
How  many  thousand  mercies  there 
In  pity's  soft  lap  lie  a-sleeping  ! 
Happy  he  who  has  the  art 

To  awake  them, 

And  to  take  them 
Home,  and  lodge  them  in  his  heart. 
Oh,  that  it  were  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 
When  thy  old  friends,  on  fire  all  full  of  thee. 
Fought  against  frowns  with  smiles  ;  gave  glorious  chsM 
To  persecutions  ;  and  against  the  face 
Of  death  and  fiercest  dangers,  durst  with  brave 
And  sober  pace  march  on  to  meet  a  grave. 
On  their  bold  breasts  about  the  world  they  bore  thee, 
And  to  the  teeth  of  hell  stood  up  to  teach  thee ; 
In  centre  of  their  inmost  souls  they  wore  thee. 
Where  racks  and  torments  striv'd  in  vain  to  zeach 
thee. 

Little,  alas  I  thought  they 
Who  tore  the  fair  breasts  of  thy  friend% 

Their  fiuy  but  made  way 
For  thee,  and  serv'd  them  in  thy  glorious  ends. 
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Wh$i  did  their  irMpona,  but  with  wider' pores 
binge  th J  flMning-brcMtcd  loTcn^ 

More  fttJij  to  truispire 

That  impatient  fire 
Ite  heart  that  hidee  thee  hardly  coTen  t 
What  ^d  their  weapone,  but  eet  wide  the  doors 
For  thee  t  iair  purple  doon,  of  love's  doTiaing  ; 
I  The  rally  windows  whidi  cniich'd  the  east 
1  Of  thy  so  oft-repeated  rising. 
Each  wound  of  theirs  was  thy  new  mornings 
Aad  re-cnthron'd  thee  in  thj  rosy  nest. 
With  Unsfa  of  thine  own  hlood  thy  day  adorning  s 
It  was  tha  wit  of  Iots  o'erflow'd  the  bounds 
Of  wrath,  and  nuMle  the  way  through  all  these  wounds. 
Weleome,  dear,  all-adored  name  1 

For  sure  there  is  no  knee 

Tliai  knows  not  thee ; 
Or  if  there  be  such  sons  of  shame, 

Alas  1  what  will  they  do, 
When  stubborn  rocks  shall  bow, 
And  hills  hang  down  their  heaV'n-saluting  heads 

To  seek  for  humble  beds 
Of  dust,  where,  in  the  bashful  shades  of  night, 
Kext  to  their  own  low  nothing  the^  may  lie, 
Aad  eoudi  before  the  daaahng  light  of  tiiy  dread 


I 


Hey  that  by  Ioto's  mild  dictate  now 
Will  not  adore  thee. 

Shall  then,  with  just  confusion,  bow 
And  break  before  thee. 

■n  BICHAJKD  FANtBAWB. 


i 


Sn  Rrhabd  Fanshawe,  knight,  brother  of  Tho- 
Lofd  Fanshawe,  was  bom  in  1607.  He  joined 
the  royalists,  and  was  secretaiy  at  war  to  Prince 
Bopert  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  which  character 
he  Sed  at  Hadrid  in  1 666.  Fanshawe  translated  the 
Losiad  of  Camoens,  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini 
With  the  latter  production,  published  in  164S,  he 
fSTe  to  tiie  woM  some  miscellaneous  poems,  from 
whidi  the  IbHowing  are  selected : — 

^  jeose. 

nboa  blushing  rose,  within  whose  Tiigin  leares 
Tbe  wanton  wind  to  sport  himself  presumes, 
jl  Whilst  from  their  rifled  wardrobe  he  receiTOS 
I    For  his  wings  purple,  for  his  breath  perfumes  I 

Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  £sde  ere  noon : 
What  boots  a  life  whidi  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee  t 
TVBa*it  wondrous  frolic  being  to  die  so  soon  : 
AxA  pitring  proud  a  little  o^our  makes  thee. 

If  thee  thy  brittle  beauty  so  deoeiTOS, 

Know,  thai,  the  thinff  that  swells  thee  is  thy  bane ; 

For  the  same  beauty  doth  in  bloody  leaves 

The  sentence  of  thy  early  death  contain. 

SooM  clown's  ooane  lungs  will  poison  thy  sweet  flower, 
If  fcj  the  careless  plou^  thou  shalt  be  torn  : 
And  many  Herods  lie  m  wait  each  hour 
To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  bom ; 
Kay,  force  Uiy  bud  to  blow  ;  their  tyrant  breath 
Anticipating  life,  to  hasten  death. 

ARidiFocl 

nee,  fp— >«*■  stock,  because  thou'rt  richly  gilt» 
The  blinded  people  without  cause  admire^ 
And  sapentition  impiously  hath  built 
Altars  to  that  which  should  have  been  the  fire. 

Where  shall  my  tongue  consent  to  worship  thee^ 
Sbce  all's  not  gold  ttiat  glisters  and  is  fair } 
Cvfiag  but  mSkf  an  imace  of  a  tree  : 
But  gods  of  images  are  made  by  prayer. 


Sabean  incense  in  a  fragrant  doud 

Illustriously  suspended  o'er  thy  crown 

Like  a  king's  canopy,  makes  thee  allow'd 

For  more  than  man.    But  let  them  take  thee  down. 

And  thy  true  value  be  once  understood. 

Thy  dull  idolaters  will  find  thou'rt  wood. 

SoKO. — The  Sam^i  BnamtagemeKL 
[Written  in  I6t&] 

Fis^t  on,  brave  soldiers,  for  the  cause  ; 

Fear  not  the  cavaliers  ; 
Their  threat'nings  are  as  senseless,  as 

Our  jealousies  and  fears, 
rris  you  must  perfect  this  great  work, 

And  all  malignants  slay, 
Tou  must  bring  back  the  king  again 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

rris  for  Religion  that  you  fight. 

And  for  the  kingdom's  good. 
By  robbing  churches,  plundering  meOf 

And  shttlding  guiltless  blood. 
Down  with  the  orthodoxal  train. 

All  loyal  subjects  slay ; 
When  these  are  gone,  we  shall  be  Uest, 

The  clean  contrary  way.  ^ 

When  Charles  we've  bankrupt  made  like  ua^ 

Of  crown  and  power  bereft  him. 
And  sJl  his  loyal  subiects  slain. 

And  none  but  rebels  left  him. 
When  we've  beggared  all  the  land. 

And  sent  our  trunks  away. 
We'll  make  him  then  a  glorious  piiiioa^ 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

'Tis  to  preserve  his  mi^esty. 

That  we  against  him  fight, 
Nor  are  we  ever  beaten  batek. 

Because  our  cause  is  right : 
If  any  make  a  scruple  on% 

Our  declarations  say, 
Who  fight  for  us,  fight  for  the  king 

The  clean  contra^  way. 

At  Kmton,  Branford,  Plymouth,  Totk, 

And  divers  places  more. 
What  victories  we  saints  obtaiu'd. 

The  like  ne'er  seen  before  I 
How  often  we  Prince  Rupert  kill'd. 

And  bravely  won  the  day ; 
The  wicked  cavaliers  did  run 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

The  trae  religion  we  maintain. 

The  kingdom's  peace  and  plenty  $ 
The  privilege  of  parliament 

Not  known  to  one  of  twenty ; 
The  ancient  fundamental  laws  ; 

And  teach  men  to  obey 
Their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  all  these 

The  clesn  contrary  way. 

We  subjects'  liberties  preserve. 

By  prisonments  and  plunder. 
And  do  enrich  ourselves  and  state 

By  keeping  the  wicked  under. 
We  must  preserve  mechanics  now, 

To  lecturise  and  pray  ; 
By  them  the  Gospel  is  advanced 

The  clean  contrary  way. 

And  though  the  king  be  much  mislsd 

By  that  malignant  crew  ; 
HeHl  find  us  honest,  and  at  last 

Give  all  of  us  our  due. 
For  we  do  wiselv  plot,  and  plot. 

Rebellion  to  destroy, 

He  sees  we  stand  for  peace  and  truth. 

The  dean  contrary  way. 
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Tlie  paUic  fkith  sluJI  Bare  onr  iouIb, 

And  ^ood  out-workf  toffeCher ; 
And  Bhxpf  shall  saye  oar  Utm,  that  ttaj 

Onlr  for  wind  and  weather. 
Bat  when  our  &ith  and  worki  &11  down, 

And  all  our  hopes  deeaj. 
Oar  acts  will  bear  oa  np  to  heaTcn, 

The  dean  contraiy  way. 

[Written  in  164&] 

Come,  pan  about  the  bowl  to  me ; 

A  h<»lth  to  our  distressed  king  I 
Though  we're  in  hold,  let  cups  go  frse, 

Birds  in  a  cage  do  freely  smg. 
The  sronnd  does  tipple  healths  apaoe, 

When  storms  do  udl,  and  shidl  not  we  1 
A  sonow  dares  not  show  its  face, 

When  we  are  ships  and  sack  's  the 


Pox  on  this  grief,  hang  wealth,  let's  sing. 
Shall  kill  ounelTes  for  fear  of  death  I 

Well  liye  by  the  air  which  songs  doth  bring. 
Our  sighing  does  but  waste  our  breath : 

Then  let  us  not  be  discontent, 

.    Nor  drink  a  glass  the  less  of  wine  ; 

In  Tain  they'll  think  their  plagues  are  spent, 
When  onoe  they  see  we  don^  repine. 

Wo  do  not  suffer  here  alone. 

Though  we  are  begsar'd,  so's  the  king  ; 
'TIS  sin  t'  hare  wealth,  when  he  has  none ; 

Tush  I  poverty's  a  royal  thing ! 
When  we  are  larded  well  with  drink, 

Onr  heads  shall  turn  as  round  as  theirs, 
Our  feet  shall  rise,  our  bodies  sink 

Clean  down  the  wind,  like  cayaliers. 

Fill  this  unnatural  quart  with  sack. 

Nature  all  yaeuums  doth  decline, 
Ourselyes  will  be  a  lodiac. 

And  erery  month  shall  be  a  sign. 
Methinks  the  trayels  of  the  glass 

Are  circular  like  Plato's  year, 
Where  ereiything  is  as  it  was ; 

Let's  tipple  round ;  and  so  'tis  here. 

LADT  XUZABSIK  CABBW. 

Ladt  Buxabsth  Cabbw  is  bdieyed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  Mariam^  the  Fair  Qtuen  of 
Jenny,  161S.  Thoogfa  wanting  in  dramatic  interest 
and  spirit,  there  is  a  vein  of  fine  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing in  this  forgotten  drama.  The  following  chorus, 
In  Act  the  Fourth,  poeseeses  a  generous  and  noble 
iim^icity^— 

IBtmnge  qf  If^wiei.'] 

The  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 
Is  soominj[  to  reyenge  an  injury  ; 
For  who  foigiyes  without  a  further  strife. 
His  adyenaiy's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest  truly  said. 
To  win  the  heart,  than  oyerthrow  the  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find. 

To  yield  to  worth  it  must  be  nobly  done ; 
But  if  of  baser  metal  be  his  mind. 
In  base  reyenge  there  is  no  honour  won. 
Who  would  a  woruiy  courage  overthrow. 
And  who  would  wrestle  witn  a  worthless  foe  I 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great,  and  cannot  yield ; 

Becaose  they  cannot  yield,  it  proves  them  poor : 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  power,  but  sold 
The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar, 
lath's  sdiool  for  certain  doth  this  same  allow, 
Higih-heartedness  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 


A  noble  heart  doth  teach  a  virtuous  scorn. 

To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  overlong ; 
To  scorn  to  be  for  benefits  forborne ; 
To  scorn  to  lie,  to  scom  to  do  a  wrang. 
To  scom  to  bear  an  injuiy  in  mind ; 
To  scom  a  free-bom  heart  dave-like  to  bind. 

But  if  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  hatis^ 
Then  be  our  vengeance  of  the  noblest  kind  ; 
Do  we  his  body  from  our  fury  save. 
And  let  our  hate  prevail  against  oar  mind  t 
What  can  'gainst  him  a  greater  vengeance  be. 
Than  make  nis  foe  more  worthy  far  than  he  ! 

Had  Mariam  scom'd  to  leave  a  due  unpaid. 

She  would  to  Herod  then  have  paid  her  love. 
And  not  have  been  by  sullen  passion  sway'd. 
To  fix  her  thoughts  all  injuzy  above 
Is  virtuous  pride.    Had  Mariam  thus  been  proud. 
Long  famous  life  to  her  had  been  allow'd. 


SCOTTISH   POETS. 
▲LEXANDKR  SCOT. 

While  Sidney,  Spenser,  Marlow,  and  other  poets, 
were  iUustrating  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  miiaea 
were  not  wholly  neglected  in  Scotland.    There  was, 
however,  so  little  intercourse  between  the  two  na- 
tions, that  the  works  of  the  English  bards  seem  to 
have  been  comparatively  unknown  in  the  nortJi,  and 
to  have  had  no  Scottish  imitatora.    The  ocnmtiy 
was  then  in  a  nide  and  barbarous  state,  tyrannised 
over  by  the  nobles,  and  torn  by  feuds  and  dissen- 
sions.   In  England,  the  Reformation  had  proceeded 
flrom  the  throne,  and  was  accomplished  with  little 
violence  or  disorder.    In  Scotland,  it  uprooted  the 
whole  form  of  society,  and  was  marked  by  fleroe 
contentions  and  lawless  turbulence.    The  absorbing 
influence  ^  this  ecclesiastical  stmggle  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  poetry.    It  shed  a  ^oomy 
spirit  over  the  nation,  and  almost  proscribed  the  study 
of  romantic  literature.  The  drama,  which  in  ]^gland 
was  the  nurse  of  so  many  fine  thoughts,  so  much 
stirring  passion,  and  beautii^il  imageiy,  waa  dkunned 
as  a  leprosy,  fktal  to  religion  and  morality.    The 
very  songs  in  Scotland  partook  of  this  religious  cha- 
racter ;  and  so  widely  was  the  polemical  spirit  ditfused, 
that  Ajlbxander  Scot,  in  his  New  Year  Gift  to  At 
Queen,  in  1562, 


That  limmer  lads  and  litUe  lasses,  lo^ 

Will  argue  baith  with  bishop,  priest,  and  finar. 

Scot  wrote  several  short  satires,  and  some  misodlft- 
neous  poems,  the  prevailing  amatory  character  of 
which  has  caused  him  to  be  called  the  Seotti^  AMh 
creon^  though  there  are  many  points  wanting  to  com- 
plete his  resemblance  to  the  Teian  bard.  As  speci- 
mens d  his  talents,  the  two  following  ^eoea  an 
presented: — 

Rondd  qf  Love. 

Lo  what  it  is  to  luve, 

Leam  ye  that  list  to  prove, 
By  me,  I  say,  that  no  ways  may. 

The  grund  of  greif  remuve. 
But  still  decay,  both  nicht  and  day; 

Lo  what  it  IS  to  lure  1 

Luve  is  ane  fervent  fire, 

Kendillit  without  desire. 
Short  plesoar,  lang  displesour ; 

Repentuice  is  the  hire ; 
Ane  pure  tressour,  without 

Luve  is  ane  ferreut  fire. 
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To  la**  and  to  b«  wije. 

To  i^a  with  vide  adwiM ; 
Now  thoM,  nor  tiun,  H>  goca  tlie  gi 

Inceftun  ii  thi  dice; 
TkcR  'u  no  mui,  I  —j,  that  on 

Both  luTC  ud  to  bo  viM. 


It  u  ua  psin  ftnd  dowble  tnuB 
Of  endlen  wM  ud  cue  ; 

For  to  reTnun  that  dcuger  pWn, 
Flee  klwaji  &ani  the  tatn. 


Hence,  heart,  with  bar  that  mnit  depart. 


■  lua 


CYCLOP.fiDIA  OF 


Laue,  boi^ea  men,  or  all  be  loit. 
On  TOOi  wifii  to  m»k  lic  coit, 
Wbilk  DU7  gar  kll  jour  bainili  bleir.l 
Sh*  thmt  msj  not  nut  imic  uid  man, 
li  able  for  to  irait«  aanM  grii. 
Betwacm  them,  and  noble*  of  blade, 
Vu  difference  but  ue  Telret  hude  I 
Theii  camrock  cuicbic*  in  u  deii. 
Their  othei  clutMi  ub  u  gude. 
And  tliej  ■(  coatlj  in  other  gcir. 
Of  butgea  wifii  though  I  ipaak  plain. 
Some  luidwart  ladiea  an  m  Tain, 
Ai  hj  their  clai thing  m»j  appeir. 
Wearing  ga^ar  nor  them  maj  gftio. 
On  over  Tarn  ctaithij  mating  geir. 


t  Gterry  ami  I 
The  Cherry  B) 


Aixxijri>K»  iSomaotitXT  irai  koown  h  a  poet  in 
I56B;  but  hit  principal  work,  7^  CKmy  and  lAc 
S£u,  waa  not  publish^  before 
"eaorical  poet 
lU^lDry  ii  poorl}'  tDBusged; 
e  of  Uoal^merf'i  deecnptioDi  are  livel;  and 
ligDnnui  and  the  ityle  of  rene  adapted  in  tbit 
poem  wai  afterwardi  copied  hj  Bunu.  DiTcited  of 
ume  of  tlie  antique  ipelling,  part*  of  the  poem  teeiD 
u  modem,  and  ai  unoothl;  venifled,  ai  1^  %ottiih 
poetry  of  a  century  and  a-half  later. 

The  cnihat  cnradi,  the  corbie  criei, 
Tbe  cuckoo  oauk>,  the  prattling  pye* 

To  geek  there  they  b^n  ; 
The  jarson  of  thejaoglingJajB, 
The  oaikiag  crawi  and  keckling  kays. 

They  deaTe't  me  with  their  din. 
The  painted  pawn  with  Argui  eyei 

Can  on  hii  May-oock  call ; 
The  toftle  waila  on  wither'd  tieee, 
And  Echo  annren  all. 
Repeating  with  greeting, 
How  Iwr  NarciMM  fell, 
By  lying  and  •pyiug 
Hi*  ahadow  in  the  weU. 
I  WW  tbe  barcheon  and  the  hare 
In  hidlingt  hiipling  here  and  UUM,* 

To  nuka  their  morniu  mange. 
The  eon,  the  cuning,  and  ue  cat, 
WhOM  dainty  downa  with  dew  were  mi, 

With  atiff  mnatacliio*  itiange. 
The  hart,  the  hind,  tbe  die,  the  lae. 

The  foumart  and  falae  fox  ; 
The  bearded  buck  clamh  up  the  biaa 
With  binj  bain  and  brock*  ; 
Bome  feeding,  tome  dreading 
The  hunter'i  lubtle  maiee, 
With  ikipping  and  tripping. 
They  plaj'd  t£em  all  in  pun. 
The  til  wai  lober,  aafl,  and  iweet, 
Nae  miity  n^ioura,  wind,  nor  weel^ 

But  quiet,  calm,  and  clear, 
To  foiter  Flora'i  fragrant  flowen. 
Whereon  Apollo'i  puamonri 

Had  tnnkled  mony  a  tear  ; 
The  which  like  lilrer  ihaken  ihined, 

EmbroidencE  Beauty'*  bed, 
Whnewith  their  heary  head*  declined 
In  Hay'a  coloun  clad. 
Some  knoping,  eome  dropping 
Of  balmy  liquor  aweet. 
Excelling  and  imelling 
IVoagh  Phcebiu*  whoMomB  heat 

>  Ck7  m  Ihilr  iTi*  bmH  rad. 


AixiAKinsB  Hdhb,  who  died,  minister  of  Xaglt, 
in  1609,  pnbliabed  a  Tdmne  of  ^muu  or  Slocm^  SiMA 
In  the  yew  1999.  Hewaa  of  theUumeaof  Pidwuth, 


and,  preTloiii  to  taming  clergyman,  had  itadied  the 
lav,  and  frequented  the  coart ;  but  in  bis  latter  yean 
be  wa«  a  item  and  even  gloomy  Puritan.  The  moat 
finiihed  of  hi*  production*  i*  a  detcription  of  a  mnt- 

'  day,  Thich  he  calU  the  Daa  Eitiad.  The 
1*  object*  of  external  nature,  cnaracteritticof  a 
Scotti*h  luidic^>e,  are  painted  with  truth  and  dear> 

,  and  a  calm  devotional  feeling  ii  ipread  OTertb* 

L    It  open*  a*  tbUow*  -. — 

0  perfect  light,  which  *hed  away 

The  darknesa  from  the  light, 
And  Ht  a  ruler  o'er  tbe  day. 

Another  o'er  the  night. 
ThT  glory,  when  the  day  forth  fOm, 

More  TiTely  doee  appear. 
Nor  at  mid-day  onto  our  eye* 

The  ahining  lun  it  clear. 
The  (hadaw  of  the  earth  anon 

RemoTea  and  drawi*  by, 
8yne  in  the  east,  when  it  in  gone. 

Appear*  a  clearer  aky. 
Whilk  iDon  perceiTc  the  little  lark*. 

The  lapwing  and  the  n ' 


mramer  day  of  tbe  poet  ii  oni 

The  time  to  tranquil  ii  and  clear. 

That  nowhere  ehall  je  find. 
Save  on  a  high  and  hairen  Mil, 

An  ur  of  paning  wind. 
All  treee  and  aimplea,  great  and  nnk 

That  balmy  l»f  do  bev. 
Than  they  were  punted  on  a  wall. 

Ha  mote  they  more  ot  tteir. 


ENGIJBH  LITEKATUREL 


Tit  riTcn  fi««ll,  thi  caller  •tnant 

O'er  Tocki  can  nriftlj  rin, 
ne  nto-  cl«r  like  ci7>Utl  bMmi, 

And  nukn  a  plowtut  din. 

ne  ccioiUtian  of  the  Scottish  Ubonrerwoold 
I  k  hire  been  then  mom  comfortable  than  at  pit . .   ., 
ll  ai  the  climate  of  the  coontr;  wamier,  for  Home 

I  facribea  tboae  workiDg  in  the  fleldi  ai  (topping  «t 
il  Bid-daf ,  '  tiooa  meat  and  ileep  to  take,'  and  re- 
',  hrfuDg  thenuelrea  with  '  caller  wine'  in  a  ci 
j|  •mO^t  iteep'd  in  oil.'    Ae  the  poet  lived  foi:    ,  ..  .. 

II  B  France  prerknu  to  hia  ■ettliog  in  Scotland,  in 

■tore  life,  we  luipect  he  miut  hare  been  drawing 
a  bi*  continental  recoUectioDs  for  lome  td'  the 
•ntrei  in  thii  picture.  At  length  '  the  gloaminK 
DBCi,  the  da;  ii  apenti'  and  the  poet  paidiidei '~  ~ 
nto  of  picnu  gratitiule  and  delight : — 

What  pleaiun,  then,  to  walk  and  we 

End-lang  a  river  clear. 
The  perfect  form  of  everf  tree 

Within  the  deep  appni. 
Tltt  nlmoD  oat  of  enuTii  and  oveli, 

Uphailed  into  Koute, 
Tlw  bells  and  circle*  on  the  weillj 

Tluoii^  leaping  of  the  tniata. 
0  ran  it  were  a  ■ceml]'  thing, 
_  While  all  U  atill  and  calm, 

le  of  Ood  Co  plaj  and  ong, 


Hu  pnuae  c 
Wilhtni] 

nuoa^  al 


ipet  and  with  shalm. 


11  the  land  great  ii  the  gild 
_      _    ;  folki  that  aj  ; 
Of  bisting  iheep  fra  th«  be  kill'd. 

Of  calvee  and  lowting  kje. 
All  lahonren  draw  hame  at  even, 


niaj, 


paUidied  a  rolmue  entitled.  £iHiv«  d/ a  FVeiMuw  fa 
(k  ZMwu  art  of  PotMU,  mith  llu  Kevlu  and  Camdit 
Jp  he  pmud  au  awitUd.  King!  are  generallj,  aa 
HiUoo  hai  renuAed,  though  itrong  in  kgionl,  but 


we  ihall  quote  one  bom  the  Tolume  alloded  t& 

.iw  5iA#rt  i>«eiM  i>f  T^Mi 
[OrVnal  B|idlta«.] 
Al  I  wai  panung  in  a  motning  aln, 

And  could  not  ileip  nor  nawTii  take  me  IMt, 
Furth  for  to  walk,  the  morning  wai  M  ^re, 

Athort  the  fields,  it  seemed  to  me  the  best. 

The  Eaat  wai  cleaie,  whereb;  belTve  I  got 
That  fjrie  Titan  cumming  wa>  in  sight, 
Obacunng  chaste  Diana  b;  his  light. 
Who  by  his  rising  in  the  aiun  ikjei. 

Did  dewlie  he^  all  thame  on  earth  do  dwell 
The  balmie  dew  through  biming  drouth  he  Aiji», 

Which  made  the  eoile  to  urour  tweit  and  imdl, 

Bv  dew  that  on  the  night  before  downe  fell. 
Which  then  was  soukic  up  bv  the  Uelphienus  hut 
Up  in  the  aire :  it  was  so  light  and  weit. 
Whose  hie  ascending  in  hia  puipour  chara 

Proiokit  all  from  Morpheus  to  See  : 
As  Iieaits  to  feid,  and  birds  to  sing  with  heir. 

Men  to  their  labour,  binie  as  the  bee; 

Yet  idle  men  dev^Bing  did  I  see. 
How  for  to  drive  the  tjme  that  did  them  Ilk, 
Bj  lindrie  paatTmn,  quhile  that  it  giew  miit. 
Then  wonndred  1  to  see  them  seik  a  wyle, 

So  willingly  the  precious  tjme  to  tine  : 
And  how  they  did  themselfiB  »  fair  begyle. 

To  fushe  of  tyme,  which  of  itself  it  fyne. 

Pia  tyme  be  past  to  call  it  back  wart  syne 
Is  hot  in  vaine :  therefore  men  sould  be  waiT, 
To  (leuth  the  tyme  that  flees  fta  them  lo  hn. 
Vat  what  hath  man  hot  tyme  into  this  lyfe. 

Which  gives  him  dayis  his  Ood  aright  to  knowt 
Whenfbn  then  tould  we  be  at  lic  a  niyfe. 

So  spcdelie  our  selGs  for  to  withdraw 

Erin  from  the  tyme,  which  is  on  DOwaye*  ilaw 
To  flie  IVom  us,  Buppoee  we  fled  it  no^t  I 
More  wyse  we  were,  if  we  the  tyme  had  ioghL 
But  wn  that  tyme  is  tie  a  precious  Quag, 

I  wald  we  sould  bestow  it  into  that 
Which  were  most  uleasour 

Pleeydilteth,  which  is  tl 

Bot,  sen  that  death  to  all  is  deatinat, 
Let  ns  employ  that  tyme  that  Ood  hath  se 
In  doinf  Weill,  that  good  m 


enly  King. 


Two  Scottish  noUemen  of  the  court  of  Jamea 
were  devoted  to  letter*,  namely,  the  Earn,  or  Amcbcm 
(ISTS-ISM)  and  the  Esrl  of  SnauNO  (IA80-I640). 
The  flnt  was  a  younger  smi  of  Sir  Andrew  Eei  of 

Femiehurst,  and  he  eiijoyed  the  favour  of  both 
James  and  Charles  L  The  following  sonnet  b;  the 
carl  was  addressed  to  Dmmmond  the  poet  in  IGSi. 
It  ibowg  how  moch  the  union  of  the  downs  under 
James  had  led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  K"B'i'''  style 

BometiitPramtfaSiiUtarfLI^ 

Sweet  solitanr  lift  I  lovely,  dumb  Joy, 

That  need'st  no  waminp  how  to  grow  mm  viae 


mI&M 


CTCLOF J1DIA  OF 


The  mMnlnf^  Hamd  muuioD,  tnith'i  &nt  ffiend, 
Nerei  acquaiDtod  with  the  world'i  Tain  bioik, 

Wlwn  the  whole  da;  to  oui  own  uw  we  ajMud, 
And  onr  dear  time  no  fierce  ambition  ipoila. 

Moat  h^pr  etate,  that  nerer  Uk'at  rerecige 
For  ii^uriea  receiied,  cor  doit  feai 

Tba  ofurt'i  gceat  eaidiqiuke,  the  grier'd  tnitfa,  of 

Nor  none  of  falsehood'i  saTOarr  lie*  doat  hear  ; 
Nor  kaava  hope'!  <weet  diaeaie  that  charmi  oar  Mnw, 
Jiia  iti  ud  cure — deal-bought  eipeiuuce  1 

The  Earl  of  Stirling  (William  Aleinnder  of  Men- 
■trie,  created  a  peer  b/  Cbarlei  I.)  waa  a  more  pro- 
liflc  poet.  In  1637,  he  publiahed  a  complete  edition 
of  hii  worka,  in  one  Tolnme  folio,  with  the  title  of 
Btcreatiau  tcitii  the  Mutn,  conaisting  of  tragcdiei,  a 
heroic  poem,  a  poem  addresaed  to  Prince  Henr;(tbc 
fiiTourito  aon  of  King  Janiea),  another  heroic  poem 
entitled  JonaChan,  and  a  aacred  poem,  in  twelve 
parta,  on  the  Dag  of  Judgmatt  One  of  the  Earl  of 
filiriing'a  tragediea  la  □□  the  subject  of  Jnliua  CKtar. 
It  vat  flnt  publiahed  in  lEOfl,  and  contains  seTerol 
piuaagea  reaembling  ports  of  Shakipeare'i  tntfledj 
of  the  aame  name,  but  it  haa  rot  been  ii»ccrt«inrd 
vhich  wiuflnt  publiahed.  The  gcniua  of  SImkapeare 
did  not  dlsilflin  to  gather  hints  and  txprcaiiuna  from 
'  obKUre  Bulhors— the  le«»cr  lights  of  (be  age — nnd  a 
'  fiunrma  p«aaage  in  the  Temptat  is  Bupposi^  (Ihongh 
somewhat  liTpercrititally)  to  be  nlwi  livrivcd  from 
tlte  Kaii  of  (ttirling.  In  the  pin;  of  Darin*,  there 
oueura  the  following  reflectiou — 

Let  Oreitneaa  of  her  glaaaj  aceptm  launt. 
Not  tceptiea,  do,  but  reeds,  soon  bruisc-d,  aoon  broken  : 
And  let  Uiii  worldlj  pomp  our  wiu  enchant, 
AUfada,  and  tcartdg  teawi  bdiiiul  a  loiten. 

The  lines  of  Shakapeare  will  instanUf  be  recalled— 


None  of  the  productiona  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling 
touch  the  heart  or  entrance  the  imagination.  He  has 
not  the  humble  but  genuine  inspiration  of  Alexander 
Hume.  Yet  we  must  allow  him  to  have  beenacalm 
and  elegant  poet,  with  coniiderubic  func]'.  and  an  car 
for  metrical  iurmony.  The  following  is  one  of  hia 
beat  aonneta : — 

I  swear,  Aniora,  b?  thj  atanr  eyea, 

And  b;  those  golden  locks,  whose  lock  none  slips, 

Aud  by  the  coral  of  thy  rosy  lips, 

And  by  the  naked  Bnowa  which  beauty  dyea  ; 


Which  in  this  darken'd  age  hare  clearly  abiu'd 
I  aweai  by  those,  and  by  my  spotieia  lore. 
And  by  my  secret,  yet  most  fervent  firea, 
That  1  have  neier  aunt  but  chaste  duins. 
And  such  as  modeety  might  well  approre. 
Then,  since  I  Ioto  those  firtuoue  parta  in  thee, 
Should'st  than  not  lore  this  Tirtaous  mlud  ' — 


The  Udy  whom  the  poet  celebrated  under  the  name 
'   '  ,  did  not  accept  his  hand,  but  he  was 

a  daoghter  of  Sir  WUliam  Erakine.  The 
earl  concocted  an  enlightened  acbeme  for  colonising 
NoTk  Sootia,  which  wm  patronised  by  the  king,  yet 
«ra«  abandoned  tttim  the  difBcnldes  attending  its   local 


Bccomplishment.  Stilling  held  the  office  of . 
of  atate  fur  Scotland  Gir  fifteen  yeara,  fh>m  1G26  to 
IMl— a  period  of  great  dilDculty  and  delicacy,  when 
Cbsriat  attempted  to  e«taUiah  e^oacopacy  in  the 


Honta  of  tlis  Earl  at  BtliUnf.  ' 

some  mansion  in  Stirling,  which  atlll  snrriTe*;  a 
monuiDent  of  a  fortune  ao  difiercut  from  that  of  the   i 
ordinary  children  (^  the  muse. 


A  greater  poet  floorished  in  Scotland  at  the  at. 

time  with  Stirling,  nann-ly,  WiLuan  DncHMOHV  of 
lUwtbomdca  (lftS3-I649>.    Fituiliat  with  da    ' 


DnimRiond  soared  above  a 
Tcial   fame,   and   was   aaaodatcd    in 
friendahip  and  genius  with  hia  great  English  con- 
temporaries.   Hia  father,  Sir  John  Druinmond,  wsa 
gtntleman  usher  to  king  James  1  and  the  poet  aeema   ! 
tohBTeioheritedhiareTereDcefbrrojaltj,  Noautbof   i 
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perhups,  Drjden,  baa  been  lo 

of  adnlstioa  m  DnimmoDd.    EAvlng  itadied 

l«  tar  fmr  yttn  in  France,  tbe  poet  lui-ceedeil, 

I,  to  an  independent  otate.  and  took  up  bin 

at  Hawthornden.  If  beHUtiful  itudromuitiu 

DOld  CTMlc  or  Dune  the  g^iu  of  ■  poet, 


Dnimmond  iru  peculiarly  bleaaed  with  meuii 
inipimllon.  In  all  Scotland,  there  U  do  rpot  more 
flnely  Taried — more  rkh,  giacefiil,  or  luiuruuit — 
than  tlie  cliffs,  caTCs,  and  wooded  buika  of  the  rirer 
EA,  and  the  clanic  shade!  of  Hawtboniilen.  In  the 
louDediate  Delghbonrhood  ia  Hodia  Caatle,  one  of 


I  UM^ei 


the  meat  intereiting  of  Gothic  mini ;  and  the  whole 
owne  of  the  itrekm  and  the  nartow  ^en  la  like 
■he  gniund-wDrk  of  Kime  fairy  drwun.  The  flret 
poblkation  of  Drummond  waa  a  Tolunte  of  occaiioDal 
pDHiw;  to  which  innceeded  a  moral  treatiae  in 
pnae,  entitled,  the  C^rea  Gnuie.  and  another  poeti- 
odwcrk termed. the iFJcxKriD/ZtaL  Thedeathofa 
lady,  to  whom  he  wa*  betrotlied,  aflbcted  him  deeply, 
and  he  lousht  relief  in  change  of  acene  and  the  ex- 
dtement  at  foreign  trareL  On  hia  return,  after  an 
ahariMML  of  tome  yeara,  lie  happened  to  meet  a  young 
ladj  naioed  Logan,  who  bore  )0  itrong  a  resemblance 
totheftrmer  object  of  hia  afiectiOna,  that  he  aolicited 
and  obtaioed  her  hand  in  marria^  Drammond'i 
ntenie  on  tlie  aide  of  the  royaliita, 
of  Charles  ii  aaid  to  hare  hastened 
hia  death,  which  took  place  at  the  cloae  of  the  aame 
Tear,  December  1M9.  Drummond  was  intimate  with 
Ben  JoDaon  and  Drayton ;  and  hia  acqaaintanee 
with  the  former  haa  been  rendered  memorable  by  a 
Tiait  paid  to  him  at  llawlhomden,  by  Jonmn.  in  the 
tpripgof  l«19.  Tbe  Scottish  poet  kept  notea  of  the 
ofilDioaa  eipreaaed  by  the  great  dramatiat.  and  chro- 
nided  KMne  of  hli  personal  failings.  For  this  hia 
neoMMj  has  been  keenly  attacked  and  traduced.  It 
■boold  ba  remembered  that  hia  notea  were  prirale 
nteeaoraiMla,  nerer  published  by  himself;  and,  while 
their  tnith  has  been  partly  conQnned  from  other 
nvtea,  Ume  aeemi  no  malignity  or  moanneaa  In 
weording  faithfiiUy  his  impressions  of  one  of  hia  most 
diMingniihed  contemporaries.  The  poetry  of  Drum- 
mood  baa  aiDgular  aweetneas  and  harmony  of  Terti- 
Bcatim.  He  waa  of  the  school  of  Spenser,  but  leas 
tfltrao/  Id  thonght  and  imagination.  Hia  Ttart  «■ 
AtDtaAofUodiada  (Prince  Henry,  son  ofjamea  L) 
wit  written  in  1613 ;  hia  Waitdermg  Muitt,  or  at 
Rittr  FarA  Ftaitixf  (a  congratulatory  poem  to  King 
Jaaei,  on  hia  leriaitiiig  Scotland),  appcaredln  1617, 
and  placed  him  among  tlie  greateat  poets  of  his  age. 
Ifia  fooiuta  are  of  a  still  hit^ier  cast,  hare  fewer 
eeocdta,  and  more  natural  ftdlng,  eleration  of  sen- 


timent, and  grace  of  expreaalon.  Dmmmond  wrote 
a  number  of  madrigals,  epigrams,  and  other  short 
piecea,  someofwhich  arecoarseaod  licentious.  The 

general  purity  of  bis  language,  the  harmony  of  hii 
rerse,  and  the  play  of  fancy,  in  all  his  principalpro- 
ductiona,  are  hia  diatinguiahing  characteriatics.  With 
more  energy  and  force  of  mind,  he  wonld  hare  been 
a  greater  CiTourite  with  Ben  Jonson — and  with  poa> 

7^  Smr  nfForA  bating. 

What  blusterine  noiie  now  istarapta  my  sl«ep*  1 
What  echoing  shoata  thuscieaTsmy  oyatal  deeps  I 
And  seem  to  call  me  ftom  my  watery  conit  I 
What  melody,  what  sounds  of  joy  and  aport, 
Are  conrey'd  hither  from  each  night-bom  spring  ! 
With  what  louil  munnun  da  the  moontaJua  rinlb 
Which  in  ddiuubI  pomp  on  tiptoes  stand. 
And,  fiill  of  wonder,  oTerlook  the  land  1 
Whence  come  these  glittering  throngs,  these  meleo)* 

Thia  golden  people  glancing  in  my  sight  1 

Whence  doth  this  praise,  applanie,  and  Ion  ariis  ; 

What  load-rtar  draweth  u  all  eyes  I 

Am  I  awake,  or  bare  some  dreams  oonspir'd 

To  mork  my  lenae  with  what  I  mort  deair'd  1 

View  I  that  iiTlng  face,  aee  1  those  looks. 

Which  with  delight  were  wont  t'  amaae  my  biookl  I 

Do  I  behold  that  worth,  that  man  dirine. 

This  ifi'a  gloiy,  by  theea  banka  of  mine  1 

Then  find  1  true  what  I  long  wish'd  in  Ttin; 

My  much-beloTcd  prince  is  come  again. 

So  unto  them  whose  aenith  is  the  pole, 

When  eix  black  months  an  past,  the  sun  doea  nQ  i 

So  after  tempest  to  sea-tosted  wigbta^ 

Fair  Helen's  brothers  show  th«r  clearing  li^tt : 

So  comes  Arabia's  wonder  from  her  wood*. 

And  &i,  far  off  is  seen  by  Memphis*  Boods  ; 


And  with  triumphing  plaudits  beat  tl 
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Nile  mairelsy  Scrap's  priests  entraticed  rare, 
And  in  Mygdonian  stone  her  shape  engFare  ; 
In  lasting  cedars  thej  do  mark  the  time 
In  which  Apollo's  bird  came  to  their  clime. 

Let  mother  earth  now  deck'd  with  flowers  be  teen. 
And  sweet-breath'd  aephyrs  curl  the  meadows  green : 
Let  heaTen  weep  rabies  in  a  crimson  shower. 
Such  as  on  India's  shores  they  use  to  pour : 
Or  with  that  golden  storm  the  fields  adorn 
Which  JoTe  rain'd  when  his  blue-eyed  maid  was  bom. 
May  never  hours  the  web  of  day  outweave ; 
May  never  night  rise  from  her  sable  caye  I 
Swell  proud  my  billows,  faint  not  to  dedara 
Your  joys  as  ample  as  their  causes  are : 
For  murmurs  hoarse  sound  like  Arion's  haip. 
Now  delicately  flat^  now  sweetly  sharp  ; 
And  you,  my  nymphs,  rise  from  your  moist  repair, 
Strew  all  Tour  springs  and  grots  with  lilies  fair. 
Some  swiftest  footed,  get  them  hence,  land  pray 
Our  floods  and  lakes  may  keep  this  holiday ; 
Whate'er  beneath  Albania's  hills  do  run. 
Which  see  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun, 
Which  drink  stem  Grampus'  mists,  or  Ochil's  snows : 
Stone-roUinff  Tay,  Tyne,  tortoise-like,  that  flows ; 
The  pearly  Don,  the  Dees,  the  fertile  Spey, 
Wild  Severn,  which  doth  see  our  longest  day ; 
Ness,  smoking  sulphur,  Lore,  with  mountains  crown'd. 
Strange  Lomond  for  his  floating  isles  renown'd ; 
The  Irish  Riau,  Ken,  the  silver  Ayr, 
The  snaky  Doon,  the  Orr  with  rushy  hair. 
The  crystal-streaming  Nith,  loud-bellowing  Clyde, 
Tweed  which  no  more  our  kingdoms  diall  divide  ; 
Rank-swelling  Annan,  Lid  with  curl'd  streams, 
The  Esks,  the  Solway,  where  they  lose  their  names  ; 
To  every  one  proclaim  our  joys  and  feasts. 
Our  triumphs ;  bid  all  come  and  be  our  quests  j 
And  as  they  meet  in  Neptune's  azure  haU, 
Bid  them  bid  sea-gods  keep  this  festival ; 
This  d&Y  shall  by  our  currents  be  renown'd ; 
Our  hills  about  shall  still  this  day  resound : 
Nay,  that  our  love  more  to  this  day  appear, 
Let  us  with  it  henceforth  begin  our  year. 

To  virgins  flowers,  to  sun-burnt  earth  the  rain, 
To  mariners  fair  winds  amidst  the  main  ; 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  bum. 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return, 
That  day,  aear  Pnnce. 

[Epitaph  on  Prince  Henry.  ] 

Stay;  passenger,  see  where  enclosed  lies 

The  paragon  of  Princes,  fairest  frame 

Time,  nature,  place,  could  show  to  mortal  eyes, 

In  worth,  wit,  virtue,  miracle  of  fame : 

At  least  that  part  the  earth  of  him  could  claim 

This  marble  holds  (hard  like  the  Destinies)  : 

For  as  to  his  brave  q>irit,  and  glorious  name. 

The  one  the  world,  the  other  fiUs  the  skies. 

Th'  immortal  amaranthus,  princely  rose; 

Sad  violet,  and  that  sweet  flower  that  bc^rs 

In  sanguine  spots  the  tenor  of  our  woes,* 

Spread  on  this  stone,  and  wash  it  with  your  tears  ; 

Tnen  go  and  tell  from  Gades  unto  Ind 

You  saw  where  Earth's  perfections  were  confln'd. 


tPohitZuie. 

My  lute^  be  as  thou  wert  when  thou  didst  grow 
W  ith  thy  green  mother  in  some  shady  grove. 
When  immelodious  winds  but  made  thee  move, 

•  Milton  has  oopied  ibis  Image  in  his  Lyddas— 

'  Inwxoiifl^t  with  ilguraa  dim,  and  on  the  edge 
Uke  to  that  auiguine  flower,  inscribed  with  woe.* 


And  birds  their  ramagei  did  on  thee  bestow. 

Since  thai  dear  voice  which  did  thy  sounds  approve^ 

Which  wont  in  such  harmonious  strains  to  now, 

Is  reft  from  earth  to  tune  the  spheres  above, 

What  art  thou  but  a  harbinger  of  woe  t 

Thy  pleasing  notes  be  pleasing  notes  no  more, 

But  orphan  wailings  to  the  famting  ear. 

Each  stroke  a  sigh,  each  sound  draws  forth  a  tear ; 

For  which  be  silent  as  in  woods  before : 

Or  if  that  any  hand  to  touch  thee  deign. 

Like  widow'd  turtle  still  her  loss  complain. 

{The  Proiae  <^a  Solitary  Lifi.} 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove. 

Far  from  tne  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own. 

Thou  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

0  how  more  sweet  is  bird's  harmonious  moan. 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove. 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince^ 

throne, 
Whidi  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve  I 
0  how  more  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath. 
And  sidis  embalm'd  which  new-bom  flowers  unfold. 
Than  t£at  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath  ! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  I 
The  world  is  full  of  horror,  troubles,  slights  : 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

[2b  a  Ni^^UingaU,] 

Sweet  bird  !  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  void  of  care. 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 
Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling  flowers; 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bowers. 
Thou  thy  Creators  goodness  dost  declare. 
And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sin  that  low'rs. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attir'd  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  driven 
Quite  to  forget  earth's  turmoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven  I 
Sweet  artless  songster  i  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres — ^yes,  and  to  angels'  lav^ 

[SowMts,1 

In  Mind's  pure  glass  when  I  myself  behold. 
And  lively  see  how  my  best  days  are  spent, 
What  clouds  of  care  above  my  head  are  roll'd. 
What  coming  ill,  which  I  cannot  prevent : 
My  course  b^^n,  I,  wearied,  do  repent, 
And  would  embrace  what  reason  oft  hath  told ; 
But  scarce  thus  think  I,  when  love  hath  controdl'd 
All  the  best  reasons  reason  could  invent. 
Though  sure  I  know  my  labour's  end  is  grief, 
The  more  I  strive  that  I  the  more  shall  pine. 
That  only  death  shall  be  my  last  relief : 
Yet  when  I  think  upon  that  face  divine. 
Like  one  with  arrow  shot,  in  laughter's  plaoe^ 
Maugre  my  heart,  I  joy  in  my  disgrace. 


I  know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decays, 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought 
In  Time's  great  periods,  shall  return  to  nou^t ; 
The  fairest  states  have  fatal  nights  and  days. 
I  know  that  all  the  Muse's  heavenly  lays 
With  toil  of  sprite  which  are  so  dearly  bou^t, 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought, 
lliat  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  vain  praise. 


1  Warbling:  ttam  ramagtt  Frsneh. 
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Mr  bul  boratj  Ilia  tba  puipls  flower, 
T«  vUch  one  mom  oft  birth  Hid  death  tSotda, 

loie  a  jkiring  is  of  ininii'i  laxTdt, 
Wkn  teoMB  an  d  will  brin^  under  Reuon'i  pawn : 
I  irhat  1  list,  all  tbi*  caoDot  me  more, 
,  BM  UM,  aLw  [  I  both  mkut  write  and  lore. 


Sn  fioBUT  ATToit,  a  Scottish  couitier  and  poet 
(19T0-1C38X  enjoyed,  like  Drummaod,  the  adtan- 
tlgH  ti  iveigii  trarel  and  acquaintance  with  Eag- 
UL  poela.  The  few  piecea  of  hii  composition  are 
k  pm  Bngliah,  and  erince  a  amoothneai  and  deli- 
atj  attmcf  that  haie  rarely  been  aurpaaaed.  The 
urt  was  a  catiTe  of  FIttehtre,  son  of  Ayton  of 
rtf  m.  Jamea  L  appointed  lilm  one  of  the  gentle- 
■ea  ^  the  b«l-<^hamher,  and  private  secretary  to 
Ini  fleen.  besidea  conferring  upon  him  the  honour 
it  tatighthood.  Ben  Jnnson  icemed  proud  of  hii 
Ucodihip,  for  he  told  Drummond  that  Sir  Robert 
biedUm  (JiMUon}  dearlj-. 

!  [0»  Wimatt'i  /Mmutawy-l 

I  lai'd  thee  once,  I'll  lore  no  more, 
j  Thine  be  the  grief  ai  ii  the  blame  ; 

Thn  ait  not  what  tboa  wast  before, 
What  reaaoD  I  )hould  be  the  name  ! 
He  that  can  Ioto  unlov'd  again, 
!  Hath  better  store  of  lore  than  biain : 

Ood  send  me  lore  my  debti  to  paj. 
While  UDthrirti  fool  theli  lore  away. 
NoUiing  oould  haTo  mj  lore  o'ertltiown, 

If  tboa  hadiit  iitill  continued  mine  ; 
Tea,  if  thoD  hadit  remain'd  tb;  own, 
I  might  perchance  haTB  yet  beoD  thine. 
But  thou  thy  freedom  did  recall. 
That  if  thou  might  eWwhcra  inthral ; 
And  then  how  could  I  but  diadain 


eaptiT, 


Klehaag'd  tl 


The  morning  nae,  that  nntoncA'd  stand*, 

Aim'd  with  her  briera,  how  sweetly  smelL 
But  pluck'd  and  strain'd  through  ruder  hai 

Her  sweets  no  longer  with  her  dwells  j 
But  scent  and  beauty  both  are  gone. 
And  leaica  fall  from  her,  one  by  one. 
Such  hte,  era  long,  will  thee  betide. 

When  thou  bast  handled  been  awhil^ 
Like  sere  flowen  to  be  thnnrn  a«de; 

And  I  wil]  aigh,  while  some  wiU  smils^ 
To  see  thy  loie  for  mora  than  one 
Hath  brought  thes  to  be  loTed  by  ntm*.' 


Two  Scottish  authors  of  this  period  distingnithed 
theiiisel*e9  by  their  critical  exi«llence  and  poetical 
fancy  in  tbe  Latin  language.  By  early  and  intensa 
study,  they  acquired  all  tlie  freedom  and  fluency  of 
natixes  in  this  learned  tongue,  and  hara  become 
known  to  posterity  ss  the  Scottish  Virgil  and  Uie 
Scottish  Ovid.  We  aUude  (o  the  celebrated  Gborog 
BucHAHaM  and  Da  Astbcb  JoiueToN.    Thu  for- 
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TO  1649. 


anan  superintended  the  stndiea  of  that  unfortunate 
priuoesa,  and  dedicated  to  her  one  of  the  most  finished 
and  beaatiful  of  his  productions,  the  Epithalamium^ 
composed  on  her  first  nuptials.    The  character  and 
works  of  Buchanan,  who  was  equally  distinguished 
as  a  jurist,  a  poet,  and  a  historian,  exhibit  a  rare 
union  of  philosophical  dimity  and  research  with  the 
finer   sensibilities  and   imagination   of  the  poet 
Arthur  Johnston  was  bom  at  Caskieben,  near  Aber- 
deen, in  1587.    He  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  and 
teddBd  fiir  about  twenty  years  in  France.    On  his 
return  to  Britain,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Arch- 
j  Ushop  Laud,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  Charles 
L    He  died  at  Oxford  in  1641.    Johnston  wrote  a 
I  number  of  Latin  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  paraphrase 
I  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  a  collection  of  short  poems 
(published  in  1637),  entitled,  Afuaa  AuUcct^  and  (his 
greatest  work,  as  it  was  that  of  Buchanan^  a  com- 
plete yersion  of  the  Psalms.    He  also  edited  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  Delicut  Poetarum  Sbotonom 
a  collection  of  congratulatory  poems  by  Tarious 
authors,  whidi  reflected  great  honour  on  tiie  taste 
and  scholarship  of  the  Scottish  nation.    Critics  haye 
been  dirided  as  to  the  reUtive  merits  of  Buchanan 
and  Johnston.    We  subjoin  the  opinions  of  a  Scot- 
tish and  an  English  scholar : — *  If  we  look  into  Buch- 
anan,' says  Dr  Beattie,  *  what  can  we  say,  but  that 
the  learned  author,  with  great  command  of  Latin 
expression,  has  no  true  reluh  for  the  emphatic  con- 
ciseness  and  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  inspired 
poets  ?  Arthur  Johnston  is  not  so  yerbose,  and  has, 
of  course,  more  yigour ;  but  his  choice  of  a  couplet, 
which  keeps  the  reader  always  in  mind  of  the  puerile 
epistlea  of  (Md,  was  singulariy  iqjudidons.     As 
psalms  may,  in  prose  as  easily  as  in  yerse,  be  adapted 
to  music,  why  should  we  seek  to  force  those  diyine 
ftrains  into  the  measures  of  Roman  or  of  modem 
•ong  ?    He  who  transformed  Ldyy  into  iambics,  and 
Yfailil  into  monkiah  rhyme,  did  not,  in  mr  opinion, 
act  more  absurdly.    In  fact,  sentiments  of  deyotion 
are  rather  deprenedthan  eleyated  by  the  arts  of  the 
European  yersifler.'*     The  following  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr  HaJlam : — ^*The  Scots  certainly  wrote 
Latin  witii  a  good  ear  and  considerable  elegance  of 
phraae.    A  sort  of  critical  controyersy  was  carried 
on  in  the  last  oentuzy  as  to  the  yersions  of  the 
Psalms  by  Buchanan  and  Johnston.    Though  the 
national  honour  may  seem  equally  secure  by  the 
superiority  of  either,  it  has,  I  belieye,  been  usual  in 
Scotland  to  maintain  the  older  poet  against  all  the 
worid.    I  am,  neyertheless,  indined  to  think  that 
Johnston's'  Psalms,  all  of  which  are  ia  elegiac  metre, 
do  not  &U  short  of  those  of  Buchanan,  either  in  ele- 
gance of  stjle  or  correctness  of  Latinity.    In  the 
ld7th,  with  which  Buchanan  has  taken  much  pains, 
he  may  be  allowed  the  preference,  but  not  at  a  great 
interyal,  and  he  has  attained  thia  superiority  by  too 
nmdi  difAiaeness.' 


ITke  187<4  Pm^ri,  by  AidUmaa.] 

Dum  piocul  k  patria  moesti  Babylonia  in  oris, 

Fluminis  ad  liquidas  forti  sedemus  aquas ; 
nia  animum  subiit  species  misenmda  Slonis, 

Et  nunquam  patrii  tecta  ridenda  soli. 
Flerimus,  et  gemitus  luctantia  yerba  repressit ; 

Inque  sinus  liquidsB  decidit  imber  aqusB. 
Muta  super  yirides  pendebant  nablia  ramos, 

£t  Bailees  tacitas  siutinuere  lyras. 
Eooe  ferox  dominus,  Sol^ae  populator  opimae, 

Ezigit  in  mediis  carmina  laeta  malia  : 
Qui  patriam  exilic  nobis  mutayit  aoerbo, 

Nos  jubet  ad  patrios  yerba  referre  modos^ 

♦  Bsstttos  DHw  tsllOM,  Motal  and  CrtttoaL 


Quale  canebamus,  steterat  dum  oelsa  Sionis 

Begia,  finitimis  inyidiosa  locia. 
Siccine  dirinos  Babylon  iirideat  hymnos  t 

Audiat  et  sanctos  terra  profana  modos  t 
0  Solym«,  6  adyta,  &  sacri  penetralia  templi, 

Ulume  yos  animo  deleat  hora  meo  t 
Compreoor,  ante  me«  capiant  me  obliria  dextm^ 

Nee  memor  azgutee  sit  mea  deztra  lyras : 
Os  mihi  destituat  yox,  areaoente  palato, 

Haareat  ad  &uoea  aspera  lingua' meaa  : 
Prima  mihi  yestm  nisi  aint  praeoonia  laudia  ; 

Hinc  niai  lastitin  aurgat  origo  mesa. 
At  tu  (quae  nostrae  insmtayit  beta  rapinaa) 

Oentia  Idumasee  tu  memor  esto,  pater. 
Diripite,  ex  imis  eyertite  fundamentia, 

JEquaque  (clamabant)  reddite  tecta  aolo. 
Tu  quoque  crudeles  Babylon  dabia  impia  poanas : 

Et  renim  instabilea  ezperiere  rices. 
Felix  Qui  noatria  accedet  dadibua  ultor,       * 

Beddet  ad  exemplum  qui  tibi  damna  tuum. 
Felix  qui  tenero  oonapeiget  aaxa  cerebrOy 

Eripiena  gremio  pignora  cara  tuo. 

The  Fim  qf  Ma^f, 

[Draiulated,  as  Ss  the  sabseqiMnt  piaos,  from  the  latiB 
Buchanan,  by  the  late  Mr  Robert  Honj.] 

All  hail  to  thee,  thou  Firat  of  May, 
Sacred  to  wonted  aport  and  play. 
To  wine,  and  jest,  and  danoe,  and  aong. 
And  mirth  tliat  la«ta  the  whole  day  long  I 

Hail  1  of  the  seaaona  honour  bri^t, 
Annual  return  of  aweet  delight ; 
Flower  of  reriving  summer's  reign, 
That  hastes  to  time's  old  age  again  I 
When  Spring'a  mild  air  at  Nature'a  biith 
First  breath'd  upon  the  new-form'd  earth  ; 
Or  when  the  fabled  age  of  gold. 
Without  fix'd  law,  spontaneous  roll'd  ; 
Such  aephyrs,  in  continual  gales, 
Pass'd  tompoato  along  the  Tales, 
And  sofien'd  and  refirtth'd  the  aoil. 
Not  broken  yet  by  human  toil ; 
Such  fruitful  wanntha  perpetual  rest 
On  the  fair  islands  of  the  blest — 
Those  plaina  where  fell  diseaae'a  moan 
And  mil  old  ase  are  both  unknown. 
Sudi  winds  with  gentle  whispera  apread 
Among  the  dwellings  of  the  dead, 
And  £ake  the  cypreaaea  that  grow 
Where  Lethe  murmuia  aoft  and  alow. 
Perhapa  when  Ood  at  last  in  ire 
Shall  purify  the  world  with  fire, 
And  to  mankind  restore  again 
Timea  happy,  yoid  of  ain  and  pain. 
The  beings  of  thia  earth  beneath. 
Such  pure  ethereal  air  shall  breathe. 

Hail !  gloiy  of  the  fleeting  year  1 
Hail !  day  the  &irest,  happieat  here  I 
Memorial  of  the  time  gone  by. 
And  emblem  of  futurity ! 

My  wreck  of  mind,  and  all  my  woea^ 
And  all  my  ilia,  that  day  aioee. 
When  on  the  fair  Neasra'a  eyea^ 

Like  atara  that  ahine, 
At  first,  with  hapleaa  fond  auiprise^ 

I  gazed  with  mine. 

When  my  glance  met  her  searching  glaMe^ 
A  shiyering  o'er  my  body  burst, 

As  light  leaves  in  the  green  woods  danet 
When  western  braeias  stir  them  fint ; 

les 
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llj  iMMt  forth  from  my  bieart  to  go. 
And  mix  with  her'i  already  wanting, 

Now  beat,  now  trembled  to  and  fro, 
With  eager  fondnees  leaping,  panting. 


\ 


Joflt  90  a  boj,  whose  nourioe  wooa  him. 
Folding  hia  jonng  lirobb  in  her  bosom, 
Heedi  not  caresses  from  another. 
Bat  turns  his  ejes  still  to  his  mother, 
When  she  maj  once  regard  him  watdies^ 
And  forth  his  little  fond  arms  stretches. 
Just  as  a  bird  within  the  nest 

That  cannot  flj,  jet  constant  tiying, 
Its  weak  wings  on  its  tender  breast 

Beats  with  the  rain  desire  of  flying. 

Thoo,  waiy  mind,  thyself  preparing 
To  lire  at  peace,  from  all  ensnaring. 
That  thou  mi^t'st  neyer  misdiief  catch, 
Pkc'd*st  jou,  unhappy  eyes,  to  watch 
With  rigilaace  that  knew  no  rest, 
Beside  the  gateways  of  the  breast. 

But  yoo,  indnc'd  by  dalliance  deep. 
Or  guile,  or  OTercome  by  sleep  ; 
Or  else  hare  of  your  own  accord 
Onsented  to  betray  your  lord  ; 
Both  heart  and  soul  then  fled  and  left 
lie  spiritless,  of  mind  bereft. 

Then  cease  to  weep ;  use  is  there  none 
To  think  by  weeping  to  atone ; 
Since  heart  and  spirit  from  me  fled. 
You  move  not  by  the  tears  you  shed ; 
But  go  to  her,  intreat,  obtain  ; 
If  you  do  not  intreat,  and  gain, 
Tliien  will  I  ever  make  you  gaze 
Upon  her,  till  in  dark  amaze 
Ton  sightless  in  rour  sockets  roll, 
Extinguish 'd  by  her  eves'  bright  blaze. 
As  I  lutTe  been  depriT'd  of  heart  and  s< 
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Kdwithstaading  the  greatness  of  the  name  of 
Spoiser,  it  is  not  in  general  yersification  that  the 
poetical  strength  of  the  age  is  found  to  be  chiefly 
aiaoifested.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  cf 
Elizabeth,  the  dramatic  form  of  composition  and  re- 
presentation, coinciding  with  that  lore  of  splendour, 
duTalioos  feeling,  and  romantic  adyentores,  which 
animated  the  court,  rose  with  sudden  and  wonderflil 
brilliancy,  and  attracted  nearly  all  the  poetical  genius 
of  Englsjid. 

It  would  appear  that»  at  the  dawn  of  modem  ciyi- 
lisatinn,  moat  countries  of  Christian  Europe  pos- 
nssed  a  rude  kind  of  theatrical  entertainment,  con- 
aaattng;  not  in  those  exhibitions  of  natural  character 
and  incident  which  constituted  the  plays  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  in  representations  of  the  prin- 
cipal sapematural  eyents  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  of  the  history  of  the  saints,  whence  they 
were  denominated  Afcraolv,  or  Miraek  Playt,    Ori- 
finaUy,  they  appear  to  haye  been  acted  by,  and  under 
the  immediate  management  oi^  the  clergy,  who  are 
mderstood  to  haye  deemed  them  fkyourable  to  the 
diffhaion  of  religions  feeling ;  though,  fh)m  the  traces 
of  them  which  remain,  they  seem  to  haye  been  pro- 
fime  and  indecorous  in  Uie   highest  degrea     A 
mirade  play,  upon  the  story  of  St  Katherine,  and 
in  the  FKnch  language,  was  acted  at  Dunstable  in 
1119,  and  how  long  such  entertainments  may  haye 
pctyioiis^  existed  in  England  is  not  known.    From 
the  year  1268  to  1577,  they  were  performed  almost 
efery  year  in  Chester;  and  there  were  few  large 
cities  whidi  were  not  then  regaled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ieren  in  Scotland  they  were  not  wiknown.   The 


most  sacred  persons,  not  excluding  the  Dei^,  were 
introduced  into  them. 

About  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  persons  represent- 
ing  sentiments  and  abstract  id^u,  such  as  Mercy, 
Justice,  Truth,  began  to  be  introduced  into  the 
miracle  plays,  and  led  to  the  composition  of  an  im* 
proyed  kind  of  drama,  entirely  or  chiefly  composed 
of  such  characters,  and  termed  Mand  Playa,  These^ 
were  certainly  a  great  adyance  upon  the  miradea, 
in  as  far  as  they  endeayoured  to  oonyey  sound  moral 
lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  gaye  occasion  to  some 
poetical  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  in  imaging  forth 
the  characters,  and  assigning  appropriate  speeches 
to  each.  The  only  scriptural  character  retained 
in  them  was  the  deyil,  who,  being  represented  in 
grotesque  habiliments,  and  perpetually  b^ten  by 
an  attendant  character,  called  die  Ftce,  seryed  to 
enliyen  what  must  haye  been  at  the  best  a  sobcv, 
though  well-meant  entertainment  The  Crtidk  of 
Security,  Hit  the  Nail  on  the  Head^  Impatient  Poverty^ 
and  the  Marriage  of  Wisdom  and  Wit^  are  the  names 
of  moral  plays  which  enjoyed  popularity  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VUI.  It  was  about  that  time  that  actmg 
first  became  a  distinct  profession;  both  miracles 
and  moral  plays  had  preyiously  been  represented 
by  clergymen,  schoolboys,  or  the  members  of  trad- 
ing incorporations,  and  were  only  brought  forward 
oocasionuly,  as  part  of  some  public  or  private  &8- 
tMty. 

As  the  introduction  of  allegorical  characten  had 
been  an  improyement  upon  those  plays  which  con- 
sisted of  scriptural  persons  only,  so  was  the  intro- 
duction of  historical  and  actual  characten  an  im- 
proyement upon  those  which  employed  only  a  set  of 
mipersonatea  ideas.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  rei^ 
human  being,  with  a  human  name,  was  better  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  sympathies,  and  keep  aliye 
the  attention  of  an  andienoe,  and  not  Ibm  so  to  im- 
press them  with  moral  truths,  than  a  bdng  who 
only  represented  a  notion  of  the  mind.  The  substi- 
tution of  these  for  the  symbolical  characters,  gra- 
dually took  pUce  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
teenth centuiy ;  and  thus,  with  some  aid  from  Greek 
dramatic  literature,  which  now  began  to  be  studied, 
and  fh)m  the  improyed  theatres  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
the  genuine  English  drama  took  its  risa 

As  specimens  of  something  between  the  mora] 
plays  and  the  modem  drama,  the  Interludes  of  John 
Heywood  may  be  mentioned.  Heywood  was  sup- 
ported at  the  court  of  Henry  VlIL  partly  as  a 
musician,  partly  as  a  professed  wit,  and  partly  as  a 
writer  of  plays.  His  dramatic  compositions,  part 
of  which  were  produced  before  1591,  generally  re- 
presented some  ludicrous  familiar  incident,  in  a 
style  of  the  broadest  and  coarsest  farce,  but  y^t 
with  no  small  skill  and  talent  One,  <»lled  the 
Four  P\  turns  uppn  a  dispute  between  a  Palmer, 
a  Pardoner,  a  Poticary,  and  a  Pedlar  (who  are  the 
only  characters),  as  to  which  shall  tell  the  grossest 
falsehood:  an  accidental  assertion  of  the  Palmer, 
that  he  neyer  saw  a  woman  out  of  patience  in  his 
life,  takes  the  rest  off  their  guard,  all  of  whom  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  greatest  lie  they  eyer  heard,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  question  is  thus  brought  about 
amidst  much  drollery.  One  of  Heywoai*s  chief 
objects  seems  to  liave  been  to  satirise  the  mannen 
of  the  clergy,  and  aid  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformers. 
There  were  some  less  distinguished  writen  of  in- 
terludes, and  Sir  Darid  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  the 
Three  £state$,  acted  in  ScotUnd  in  1539,  was  a 
play  of  this  kind. 

The  regular  drama,  fkxmi  its  yery  commencement, 
was  diyided  into  comedy  and  tragedy,  the  elements 
of  both  being  found  quite  distinct  in  the  rude  enter- 
tainments abDye  described,  not  to  speik  of  the  pre- 
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ccdvnli  aflbrded  by  Greece  and  Botnch  Of  comedj, 
wliith  v-ki  an  impraTcment  upoD  the  interludes,  uid 
may  tic  more  ruitiotety  traced  in  the  lodicrmia  pATt* 
uf  tlie  niornl  pUfi,  the  earliett  ipecimen  that  Can 
now  be  found  bean  the  uncouth  title  of  Balpk 
SoyiitT  Dm/Htr,  and  waa  the  production  of  Nicolai 
UptLL,  maiter  of  Weitminster  school  It  la  lUp- 
po>ed  to  liuTE  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Henrr 
vnu  but  certaiiilj  not  later  than  1551.  Theacene 
il  In  London,  and  the  charactera,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, eiliibit  the  mannera  of  the  iniddle  oiAezt  of  the 
people  of  that  day.  It  ia  dirided  ioto  Are  acta,  and 
tlie  plot  ii  amuiing  and  well  oonatructed.  Mr  J. 
Payne  Collier,  who  haa  deroted  yean  of  anxionj 
■tudy  to  the  biitory  and  illiutratioD  of  dramatic 
literature,  bas  diacoTered  four  acta  of  a  comedy, 
which  he  awlgnt  to  the  year  1S60.  Thia  play  ft 
entitled  itfriogoiHa,  and  bean  to  be  vritteu  hy 
■  ThomM  Rychardea.'  The  Bcetie  ia  laid  in  Italy, 
but  the  mannen  are  Engligh,  and  the  character  of 
the  dumentic  fool,  M  importent  in  the  old  comedy, 
is  AiUy  delineated.  The  next  in  point  of  time  ia 
OammtT  Gvrton'i  Ntedle,  auppo»ed  to  hare  been 
written  about  1565  (or  still  earlier)  by  JonN  Snu,, 
Master  of  Art^  end  alterwards  hishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  This  ia  a  piece  of  tow  rusUu  humour,  the 
whole  turning  upon  the  loss  and  recoTery  of  the 
needle  with  which  Gammer  Gurtou  was  mending  « 
piece  of  attire  belonging  to  her  man  Hodge.  But 
it  Is  clererly  hit  oW,  and  contain*  a  few  well-sketcbed 

The  language  of  Halph  Boyiter  Doyater,  and  of 
Gammer  Gurton'a  Needle,  ia  in  long  and  irregularly 
mcasureil  rhyme,  of  whiuh  a  specimen  may  lie  given 
from  a  speevh  of  Dame  Custaoce  in  the  former  play, 
napccting  the  difflculty  gf  preserring  a  good  repu- 


a^ays, 

That  tmch  body  lire  uprightly  in  all  maunR  w»y«  ; 
For  let  ncTer  so  little  a  g^  be  (^en. 
And  be  sun  of  thia,  the  wont  will  be  qrakcn  I 

reclly  from  the  more  eleyated  port! 
playa,  and  Tram  the  pure  modela  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  earliest  known  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  composition  is  the  Tragtdg  of  Firrtx  and  Pomx, 
compoaed  by  Thomas  Sackrille,  aAerwards  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  played  before 
Queen  Elizat>eth  at  Whilehall,  by  the  membera  oT 
the  Inner  Temple,  in  January  I5S1.  It  is  founded 
on  a  fabulous  incident  in  early  Britith  history,  and 
ia  full  of  slaughter  and  civil  bruili.  It  is  written, 
however,  in  n^ular  blank  verse,  consists  of  five  acts, 
and  observes  aome  of  the  more  nseliil  roles  of  the 
cUaaic  drama  of  antiquity,  to  which  it  bears  resem- 
bUnce  In  the  introduction  of  a  choms^that  is,  a 
group  of  persons  whose  sole  business  it  ia  to  inter- 
aperae  the  play  with  moral  observation*  and  infe- 
reocei,  expressed  in  lyrical  stanzas.  It  may  occasion 
•ome  anrpise,  that  the  first  English  tragedy  should 
contain  hues  like  the  following : — 

Aeiatvt.  Your  grace  should  now,  in  these  gnve 
years  of  yours, 
Have  found  ere  this  the  price  of  mortal  joys  ; 
How  short  they  be,  how  fading  here  in  eaith  ; 
How  lull  of  change,  how  little  our  estate 
Of  uathine  aunt  save  only  of  the  death. 
To  whom  both  man  and  all  the  world  doth  owe 
Their  end  at  last :  neither  should  natural  power 
In  other  sort  aninat  your  heart  prevail. 
Than  as  the  naked  hand  whose  stroke  aaeay* 
The  armed  bteaat  where  force  doth  light  In  v^D. 

aoHioduc  Many  can  yieh]  right  saga  and  gtare 


Which  now  will  needs  be  gods. 


they  ai 


Not  long  alUr  the  appearance  of  Fert«x  and 
Porrex,  both  tragediet  and  comedies  had  become  not 
uncommon.  Damai  aad  Pythiat,  the  first  En^h 
tragedy  upon  a  claatical  subject,  was  acted  befbn 
the  queen  at  Oxford,  in  1S6G  i  it  wasthecompositkit 
of  RtcHABD  EDWiBi>a,  a  learned  member  of  the  imi- 
verslty,  bat  was  inferior  to  Ferrei  and  Porrex,  in 
fhr  as  it  carried  an  admixRire  of  vulgar  comedy,  and 
was  written  In  rhyme.  In  the  aame  year,  two  plays 
respectively  styled  the  Svppoma  and  Joaula,  tlu 
a  comedy  adapted  from  Arioato,  the  other  a 
gedy  from  Euripides,' were  acted  in  Gray's  Inn  fiaU. 


A  tragedy,  called  Tancnd  and  Otmiaula,  compOMd 
by  Are  members  of  Uie  Inner  Temple,  and  presented 
there  before  the  queen  in  1SS8,  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish play  taken  iVom  an  Italian  novel  Variant 
dramatic  pieces  now  followed,  and  between  the  yeaia 
1568  and  ISSO,  no  lest  than  fijt^-two  dramu*f» 
acted  at  court  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the 
Master  of  the  Revels.  Under  the  date  of  isrs,  «e 
have  the  piay  of  Promo4  and  Caaandra,  by  Gwao* 
Wbetsohb,  on  which  Shakspeare  foanded  hia 
Meana^  for  Me/uurt.  Historical  playa  were  alio 
produced,  and  the  TVoaUesmie  SeigM  of  Kim  Jms, 
the  FamoKM  Victoria  of  Haay  F.,  and  the  Owm^ 
Hitlory  of  Leir,  King  of  Etigbitd,  fonned  the  quRT 
from  wbich  Shakspeare  conatmcted  bis  dramai  <>■ 
tbs  same  events.  The  Brrt  tegnlarlr  licensed  theatn 
In  London  w*a  opened  at BUddVian  in  15T«;  and  ia 
ten  years,  it  is  mentioned  tiy  Secretary  Wslaingbam, 
that  there  were  two  hundred  players  in  and  near 
This  waa  prohaUy  an  eiigjteratwo. 


iaKiHiTisn. 
■boot  tbe  cammmcenMnt  of  Shakrpeare'i  ou'eer,  and 
I  Kvenl  priTBte  or  lelect  eatabliihiiient&  Curiosity 
, '  fi  DatanUly  excited  to  learn  lomethjiig  of  the  (truc- 
!|  laie  annt  appemrvice  oT  tlie  building!  in  which  hia 
1  Inaaortal  dnmai  fint  nw  the  light,  and  where  he 
■awiUiii^  made  himielf  a  '  motluy  to  the  riew,'  in 
.  kia<iaracter  of  actor.  Tbe  Uieatre*  were  conitnuMd 
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of  wood,  at  ft  drenlar  form,  open  to  the  weather, 
exrcpCiDg  over  the  itage.  which  waa  corered  with  a 
Ibatcbed  n>a£  Oalaide,  on  the  roof,  a  Sxg  wu 
kasted  during  Uie  time  of  performance,  which  com- 
IMiniiiil  at  three  o'clock,  at  the  third  mrmd'aig  or 
ftMuiib  of  trampeta.  The  caialier*  and  fair  darae* 
of  Urn  court  of  Elizabeth  aat  in  baxei  below  the 
gaOerj,  or  were  accommodated  with  itoola  on  tlie 
itafc  where  mne  of  the  young  gallants  alio  threw 
tlMiim  Im  at  length  on  the  ruth-strewn  floor,  while 
dwir  paftea  handed  them  pipes  aiid  tobacco,  then  a 
hifakmable  and  highly-prized  luiary.  The  middle 
dual*  mere  crowded  in  the  pit,  or  yard,  which  was 
net  fomlabed  with  teats.  Moreobie  scenery  was 
■nt  intlDdiiced  by  Davenant,  after  the  Bestorslion,* 
hit  rtide  imitations  of  towcra,  woods,  animals,  or 
(Bmitore,  aerred  to  illostiBte  the  scene.  To  point 
na  the  place  of  action,  a  board  containing  the  name, 
painted  or  written  in  large  letters,  was  hung  out 
oriag  the  performance.  Anciently,  an  allegorical 
exhibitiDii,  called  the  DtaiA  Skaui.  was  exhibited 
balbre  tmy  act,  and  gare  an  outline  of  the  action 
«r  arconutancea  to  follow.  Sliatupearc  liu  pre- 
•emd  ttia  peculiarity  in  the  play  acted  before  the 
IdOf  and  queen  in  Hamlet  i  but  he  nu»cr  employs  it 
ia  bia  own  dranuu.  Such  macliinery,  indeed,  would 
be  incatapatible  with  the  increased  action  and  busi- 
lew  of  the  stage,  when  the  miracle  pUys  lutd  giren 
nliil  to  the  '  pomp  and  circumstance'  of  historical 
Onunaa,  and  tne  bustling  liTelineas  of  comedy.  The 
chorus  waa  lunger  retained,  and  appears  in  Marlow's 
Faostnlb  uid  in  Henry  ^'I.  Actresses  were  not  seen 
<a  the  atage  till  alter  the  Restoration,  and  the 
fcmale  parts  were  played  by  boys,  or  delicate-lookiug 
This  may  perhaps  palliate  the  groaa- 
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uesa  of  some  of  the  language  pat  into  the  mouths  of 
females  in  the  old  plays,  while  it  serres  to  point  out 
still  more  clearly  the  depth  of  Chat  innate  sense  of 
beauty  and  excellence  which  prompted  the  exquisite 

Siictures  of  loveliness  and  pcrivction  in  Sliakspeare's 
emale  characters.  At  the  end  of  each  performance, 
the  clown,  or  buflbon  actor  of  the  company,  recited 
or  Bunf  a  rhyming  medley  called  a  jig,  in  which  tie 
often  contrired  to  introduce  satiricid  allusions  to 
pubbc  men  or  events:  and  before  dismissing  the 
audience,  the  actors  knelt  in  front  of  the  staRc.  inrt 
offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  queen  !  Reviewing  llicse 
rude  arrangements  of  the  old  theatrea,  Mr  Dyce 
happily  remaika— '  What  a  contrast  between  the 
almost  tola]  want  of  scenery  in  those  duys,  and  the 
splendid  representations  of  extemul  nature  in 
modem  playhouses  I  Yet  perhaps  the  decline  o1 
drama  may  in  a  ereat  measure  be  attributed  to  this 
improvement.  The  attention  of  on  audience  is  not 
directed  rather  to  the  efforts  of  tlie  painter  than  \i 
those  of  the  actor,  who  is  Inst  amid  the  marvi^Iliin: 
effects  of  light  and  shade  on  our  gigantic  staKcs.** 

The  only  information  we  possess  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  dramatic  authors  at  this  time,  is  ciintaiiied 
in  the  memoranda  of  Pliilip  Henslowe,  a  theatri' 
manager,  preserved  in  Dulwich  college,  and  quotm) 
by  Malone  and  Collier.  Before  the  year  160U,  the 
price  paid  by  Henslowe  for  a  new  piny  never 
ceeded  XS  ;  but  after  this  date,  perhaps  in  co 
quence  of  the  exertions  of  rival  companies,  larger 
sums  were  given,  and  prices  of  iia  and  £2.^ 
mentioned.  The  proceeds  of  the  second  day's 
formance  were  atlerwards  added  to  the  author's 
emoluments.  Furnishing  prologues  fur  new  plays,  I 
the  prices  of  wliich  varied  from  five  to  twenty  sliil- 
Lnga,  was  anolhersourceof  gain  :  but  the  proverbial 
poverty  of  poets  seems  to  have  been  eieinplifled  in 
the  old  dramatisCa,  even  when  they  were  actiirs  as 
weli  a*  authora.  The  sliarciiolders  of  the  theatre 
derived  considerable  proflts  from  the  pcrformHiices. 
and  were  occaiionally  paid  for  exhibitions  in  the  houses 
of  the  nobiiitv.  In  161)3.  a  sum  of  ten  pounds  was 
given  to  'Burbidge'i  players'  fur  performing  Othello 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  HHreflcld,  the  seat  of  ^r 
Thomas  Egerton.  Nearly  all  the  dramatic  auCliors 
preceding  and  contemporary  with  Shaksptare  were 
men  wlio  had  received  a  leameil  education  at  tiie 
university  lA  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  A  profusion 
of  classical  imagery  abounds  in  thcic  pluys,  but  tliey 
did  not  copy  the  severe  and  correct  taste  of  tile 
ancient  models.  They  wrote  to  supply  the  popular 
demand  for  novelty  and  exejlement — for  broad  furee 
or  superlative  tragedy— to  introduce  the  co 
rullery  or  comic  incidents  of  low  life— to  dranni 
a  murder,  or  embody  the  v nlgar  idea  of  orie 
bloodshed  and  splendid  extravagance.  'Ifwei 
for  a  poetical  image,'  says  a  writer  on  our  dm 
'  a  burst  of  passion,  a  beautiful  sentiment,  a  trait  of  . 
nature,  we  seek  not  in  vain  in  the  worlcs  of  our  very  i 
oldest  dramatists.  But  none  of  the  predecessors  of 
Bi^akspeare  must  be  thought  of  along  witii  liim, 
when  be  appears  befot«  us  likePmmetlieus,  moulding 
the  figure*  of  men,  and  Itrcathing  into  them  tlie 
animation  and  all  the  passions  of  life-'f  Among  the 
Immediate  predeceaaort  of  the  great  poet  are  some 
worthy  of  separate  notice.  A  host  of  plagwrigilt 
abounded,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  touches  ' 
that  happy  poetic  diction,  free,  yet  choice  and  selv 
which  gives  a  permanent  value  and  interest  to  thi 
elder  masters  of  EngUsh  poetry. 
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JOBN  I.TI,T. 

John  Ltlt,  bom  in  Kent  in  1554,  produced  nine 
plays  between  the  yesn  1579  and  1600.  Thej 
were  moetlT  written  for  court  entertainments,  and 
performed  bv  the  scholars  of  St  Paul's.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  many  of  his  plays  are  on  my- 
tiiological  subjects,  as  Sappho  cmd  Phaon,  Emfymum, 
the  mmtTi  MetamorphotU,  &c.  His  style  is  a&cted 
and  unnatural,  yet,  like  his  own  Niobe,  in  the  Me- 
tamorphosis, *  oftentimes  he  had  sweet  thoughts, 
sometimes  hard  conceits  j  betwixt  both  a  kind  of 
yielding.'  By  his  Euphuea,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Tftt, 
Lyly  exercised  a  powerM  though  injurious  influ- 
ence on  the  fashionable  literature  of  his  day,  in  prose 
composition  as  well  as  in  discourse.  His  plays  were 
not  important  enough  to  found  a  schooL  Hazlitt 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  Lyly's  Bndymion,  but  eri- 
dently  from  the  feelings  and  sentiments  it  awakened, 
rather  than  the  poetry.  *  I  know  few  things  more 
perfect  in  charactenstic  painting,*  he  remarks, 
'  than  the  exclamation  of  the  Phrygian  shepherds, 
who,  afraid  of  betraying  the  secret  of  Midas's  ears, 
fancy  that  "  the  very  reeds  bow  down,  as  though 
they  listened  to  their  talk  ;**  nor  more  afibcting  in 
sentiment,  than  the  apostrophe  addressed  by  his 
friend  Eumenides  to  Endymion,  on  waking  from  his 
long  sleep,  **  Behold  tlie  twig  to  which  thou  laidest 
down  thy  head  is  now  become  a  tree." '  There  are 
finer  things  in  the  Metamorphosis,  as  where  the 
prince  laments  Eurymene  lost  m  the  woods-^ 

Adomed  with  the  presence  of  my  love, 
The  woods  I  fear  such  secret  power  shall  prove, 
As  they'll  shut  up  each  path,  hide  eveiy  way, 
Because  they  still  would  hare  her  go  astiay, 
And  in  that  place  would  always  hare  her  seen, 
Only  because  they  would  be  ever  green, 
And  keep  the  winged  choristers  still  there, 
To  banisL  winter  clean  out  of  the  year. 

Or  the  song  of  the  fidriet— 

By  the  moon  we  sport  and  play, 
with  the  night  b^ns  our  day ; 
As  we  dance  the  dew  doth  fall. 
Trip  it,  little  urchins  all. 
Lightly  as  the  little  bee. 
Two  by  two,  and  three  by  tiliree, 
And  about  go  we,  and  about  go  we. 

Hie  genius  of  Lyly  was  essentially  lyrical  The 
Bongs  in  his  plays  seem  to  flow  freely  from  nature. 
The  following  exquisite  little  pieces  are  in  his  drama 
ti  Alexander  and  Campaape^  written  about  1583 : — 

Cu^d  onct  Campaaj^ 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play'd 

At  cards  for  kisses ;  Cupid  paid* 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows. 

His  mother's  dores  and  toun  of  sparrows ; 

Loses  them  too,  and  down  he  throws 

The  coral  of  his  lip — ^the  rose 

(hx)winff  on's  cheek,  but  none  knows  how  ; 

With  these  the  crystal  on  his  brow. 

And  then  the  dimple  of  hb  dun ; 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win : 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  e^es  \ 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

Oh  Love,  hath  she  done  this  to  thee ! 

What  shall,  alas,  become  of  me  I 

Song. 

What  bird  so  sinfs,  jet  so  does  wail ! 
0  'tis  the  rayish'd  nightingale — 
Jw«»  jugt  jttg»  jug— tereu— she  cries^ 
And  stul  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 


Biaye  prick-song  1  who  is't  now  we  hear  1 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear. 
Now  at  heaven's  rate  she  claps  her  wings, 
The  mom  not  waking  till  she  sings. 
Hark,  hark  !  but  what  a  pretty  note. 
Poor  Robin  red -breast  tunes  his  throat ; 
Hark,  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
'  Cuckoo  !'  to  welcome  in  the  spring. 

GEOBOBPEELB. 

Gboboe  Pbble  held  the  situation  of  dty  poet  and 
conductor  of  pageants  for  the  court  He  was  also 
an  actor  and  a  shareholder  with  Shakspeare  and 
others,  in  1589,  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  In  1584, 
his  Arraignment  of  Paria^  a  court  show,  waa  repre- 
sented before  Elizabeth.  The  author  was  tiien  a 
young  man,  who  had  recently  left  Christ-diurch, 
Oxford.  In  1593,  Peele  gave  an  example  of  an  Eng^ 
lish  historical  play  in  his  Edward  I,  The  style  of 
this  piece  is  turgid  and  monotonous ;  yet,  in  the  ibl- 
lowing  allusion  to  England,  we  see  something  of  tiie 
high-sounding  kingly  speeches  in  Shakspeare's  his- 
torical plays : — 

Illustrious  England,  ancient  seat  of  kings. 
Whose  chivaliy  hath  royalis'd  thy  fame. 
That,  sounding  bravely  through  terrestrial  vale, 
Proclaiming  cononests,  spoils,  and  victories. 
Rings  glorious  echoes  through  Uie  farthest  world  ! 
What  warlike  nation,  train'd  in  feats  of  arms. 
What  barbarous  people,  stubborn,  or  untam'd. 
What  climate  under  the  meridian  signs. 
Or  frozen  8one  under  his  brumal  stage, 
Ent  have  not  quak'd  and  trsmbled  at  the  name 
Of  Britain  and  her  mighty  conquerors  t 
Her  neighbour  realms,  as  Scotland,  Denmark,  Fnaoc^ 
Awed  with  their  deeds,  and  jealous  of  her  amis. 
Have  begg'd  defensive  and  offensive  leagues. 
Thus  Europe,  rich  and  mighty  in  her  kings. 
Hath  fear'd  brave  England,  dreadful  in  her  kings. 
And  now,  to  eternise  Albion's  champions, 
Equivalent  with  Trojan's  ancient  fame. 
Comes  lovely  Edward  from  Jerusalem, 
Veering  before  the  wind,  ploughing  the  sea ; 
His  stretched  sails  flUM  with  uie  broith  of  men, 
That  through  the  world  admire  his  manlineas. 
And  lo,  at  last  arrived  in  Dover  road, 
Longshank,  your  king,  ^our  glory,  and  our  son, 
With  troops  of  conquermg  lords  and  warlike  blights. 
Like  bloody-crested  Mars,  o'erlooks  his  hoet, 
Higher  than  all  his  anny  by  the  head, 
Muching  along  as  bright  as  Phoebus'  eyes ! 
And  we,  nis  mother,  shall  behold  our  son. 
And  England's  peers  shall  see  their  sovereign. 

Peele  was  also  author  of  the  (M  Wrees*  TaUj  a  legen- 
daipr  Btonr,  part  in  prose,  and  part  in  blank  versed 
which  airorded  Milton  a  rude  outline  of  his  friUe  of 
Comus.  The  Old  Wives'  Tale  was  printed  in  1595, 
as  acted  by  *  the  Queen's  Mi^est/s  Playera.'  The 
greatest  work  of  Peele  is  his  Scripture  drama,  the 
iMve  of  Kina  David  and  Fair  Betktabe,  with  the 
tragedy  of  Abealom,  which  Mr  Campbell  terms  *  the 
earnest  fountain  of  pathos  and  harmony  that  can  be 
traced  in  our  dramatic  poetry.'  Hie  date  of  represen- 
tation of  this  drama  is  not  luiown ;  it  was  not  printed 
till  1599,  after  Shakspeare  had  written  some  of  Us 
finest  comedies,  and  opened  up  a  fountain  compared 
with  which  the  feeble  tricklings  of  Peele  were  wholly 
insignificant  It  is  not  probabte  that  Peele's  play  was 
written  befbre  1590,  as  one  passage  in  it  is  a  direct 
plagiarism  fh>m  the  Faeiy  Queen  of  Spenser.  We 
may  allow  Peele  the  merit  of  a  delicate  poetical 
fhacy  and  smooth  musical  versification.  The  defect 
of  his  blank  vene  is  its  want  of  wiety :  the  art  of 
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Tuying  the  panief  and  modulating  the  yene  with- 
out the  aid  of  rhyme  had  not  yet  been  generally 
adopted.  In  Dayid  and  Bethsabe  thia  monotony  is 
ka  obaerrmble,  becanae  hia  linea  are  smoother,  and 
there  ia  a  play  of  rich  and  luzorioua  fimcy  in  aome 
of  the 


FniogmtoKwgJDandandFairSdhiabe, 

Of  laimd'a  awveteat  singer  now  I  sing. 

His  hcdy  style  and  happy  Tictories ; 

Whose  muse  was  dipt  m  that  inspiring  dew^ 

Archangels  'stilled  from  the  breath  of  Joto, 

Decking  her  temples  with  the  glorious  flowers 

HsaTen  iwn'd  on  tops  of  Sion  and  Mount  Sinai. 

Upon  the  bosom  of  his  ivorjr  lute 

The  dMxabim  and  angels  laid  their  breasts ; 

And  when  his  consecrated  fingers  struck 

The  golden  wires  of  his  rarishing  haip, 

He  gaye  alarum  to  the  host  of  heaven, 

That,  wing'dwith  lightning,  brake  the  clouds,  and  cast 

Heir  cryrtal  armour  at  his  con<^uering  feet. 

Of  this  sweet  poet,  Jore's  musician. 

And  of  his  heauteoos  son,  I  press  to  sing ; 

Then  help,  diyine  Adonai,  to  conduct 

^Mm  the  wings  of  my  weU'temper'd  yerse. 

Toe  hearen*  minds  aooye  the  towers  of  heaven. 

And  guide  them  so  in  this  thrioe  haughty  flight. 

Their  mounting  feathers  scorch  not  with  the  fire 

That  none  can  temper  but  thy  holy  hand  : 

To  thee  for  succour  flies  my  Keble  muse, 

And  at  thy  feet  her  iron  pen  doth  use. 

BaraaABasadhsrauidtethfBg.  Kiaf  Dayin  abova^ 


Hot  sun,  cool  fire,  tempered  with  sweet  ur, 
Black  shade,  fair  nurse,  shadow  my  white  hair : 
Shine  sun,  bum  fire,  breathe  air  and  ease  me, 
Bbcfc  shade,  fSair  nurse,  shroud  me  and  please  me  ; 
Siadow  (my  sweet  nurse)  keep  me  from  burning, 
Make  not  my  glad  cause,  cause  of  mourning. 
Let  not  my  beauty's  fire 
Inflame  unstaid  desire. 
Nor  pierce  any  brif  ht  eye 
That  wandereth  lightly. 
BfAaabe.  Come,  gentle  xephyr,  ttiek'd  with  those 
perfumes 
That  ent  in  Eden  sweeten'd  Adam's  lore, 
And  stroke  my  bosom  with  the  silken  fan  : 
Tlus  shade  (sun  proof)  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee ; 
Thy  body,  amoothcr  than  this  waveless  spring. 
And  purer  than  the  substance  of  the  same. 
Can  creep  through  that  his  lances^  cannot  pieroe. 
Thou  and  thy  sister,  soft  and  sacred  air, 
OoddesB  of  lifis  and  goysniess  of  health. 
Keeps  eyesy  fountain  fresh  and  aibour  sweet ; 
No  biaaen  gate  her  paasage  can  repulse. 
Nor  bushy  thicket  bar  thy  subtle  orsatL 
Then  deck  thee  with  thy  loose  delightsome  robes. 
And  on  thy  wings  brin^  delicate  perfumes. 
To  play  thie  wantons  with  us  through  the  leaves. 
JJavttL  What  tunes,  what  words,  what  looks,  what 
wonders  pierce 
My  soul^censed  with  a  sudden  fire  I 
^liat  tree,  what  shade,  what  spring,  what  paiadise, 
Enioys  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  dame  ! 
Fair  ISya»  plae'd  m  perfect  happiness. 
Lending  her  praiae-notes  to  the  liberal  heavens^ 
Struck  with  the  accents  of  archangels*  tunes. 
Wrought  not  more  pleasure  to  her  husband's  thoughts 
Than  thtM  fiiir  woman's  words  and  notes  to  mine. 
May  that  sweet  plain  that  bean  her  pleasant  weight. 
Be  still  enamellM  with  discolour'd  flowers ; 


That  precious  fount  bear  sand  of  purest  gold  ; 
And  for  the  pebble,  let  the  silver  streams 
That  pierce  earth's  bowels  to  maintain  the  souWi 
Play  upon  rubies,  sapphires,  ciysolites  ; 
The  bnm  let  be  embrac'd  with  golden  curls 
Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sound  the  waters  make 
For  joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse ; 
Let  ail  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  boweri 
Bear  manna  every  mom,  instead  of  dew ; 
Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  flu*  than  that 
That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hill. 
Or  balm  which  trickled  from  old  Aaron's  beaid* 

Enter  Cuba  v. 

See,  Cusay,  see  the  flower  of  Israel, 
The  fairest  daughter  that  obeys  the  king, 
In  aU  the  land  the  Lord  subdued  to  me. 
Fairer  than  Isaac's  lover  at  the  well. 
Brighter  than  inside  bark  of  new-hewn  cedar, 
Sweeter  than  flunes  of  fine  perfumed  mynfa  ; 
And  oomelier  than  the  silver  clouds  that  dance 
On  aephyr's  wings  before  the  King  of  Heaven. 

(hrniy.  Is  it  not  Bethsabe  the  Hethite's  wife, 
Urias,  now  at  Rabath  sie^  with  Joab  t 

David,  Oo  now  and  bring  her  quickly  to  the  king ; 
Tell  her,  her  graces  hath  found  grace  with  him. 

Ouaav.  1  will,  my  lord.  [Sxit, 

DaM,    Bright  Bethsabe  shall  wash  in  David's 
bower 
In  water  mixed  with  purest  almond  flower, 
And  bathe  her  beauty  in  the  milk  of  kids  ; 
Bright  Bethsabe  gives  earth  to  my  desires, 
Ve^ure  to  earth,  and  to  that  veraure  flowers^ 
To  flowers  sweet  odours,  and  to  odours  wings, 

That  carries  pleasures  to  the  hearts  of  kinga. 

•  •  • 

Now  comes  my  lover  tripping  like  the  roe^^ 
And  brings  my  lonsings  tangled  in  her  hi^ : 
To  ^ov  her  love  I'll  build  a  kingly  bower, 
SeaM  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams. 
That,  for  their  homage  to  her  sovereign  joySi 
Shall,  as  the  serpents  fold  into  their  nests. 
In  oblique  turnings  wind  the  nimble  waves 
About  tne  circles  of  her  curious  walks, 
And  with  their  murmur  summon  ease^il  sleep, 
To  lay  his  golden  sceptre  on  her  brows. 

Mr  Lamb  aays  justly,  that  the  line  *  seated  in  hearing 
of  a  hundred  streama'  is  the  best  in  the  above  pas* 
sage.  It  ia  indeed  a  noble  poetical  image.  Fede 
died  before  1599,  and  seems,  like  most  of  his  dra* 
matic  brethren,  to  have  led  an  irregular  life,  in  the 
midst  of  severe  poverty.  A  volume  of  Merry  Can* 
ceiled  JeaU^  said  to  have  been  by  him,  was  published 
after  hia  death  in  1607,  which  shows  that  he  waa 
not  acrupulous  as  to  tiie  means  of  relieving  hia 
poccaaitics- 

THOMA8  KTB. 

In  1588,  Tbohas  Kvd  produced  hia  play  of  Hierth 
nmo  or  Jermimo,  and  some  years  afterwards  a  second 
purt  to  it,  under  the  title  of  the  Spani^  Dngedy,  or 
BtsroRtsio  Is  Mad  Again.  This  second  part  is  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  through  more  editions  than  any 
pUy  of  the  time.  Ben  Jonson  was  afterwards  en* 
gaj^  to  make  additions  to  it,  when  it  waa  revived 
in  1601,  and  Airther  additions  in  1602.  These  new 
scenes  are  said  by  Lamb  to  be  *  the  very  salt  of  the 
old  playf'  and  ao  superior  to  Jonson's  acknowledged 
works,  that  he  attributes  them  to  Webster,  or  some 
*  more  potent  spirit'  than  Ben.  This  seems  refining 
too  madh  in  criticism.  Kyd,  like  Marlow,  often 
vergea  upon  bombast,  and  '  deals  largely  in  blood 
and  death.' 
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TBOMABMAflH. 

Thomab  Njlsh,  a  lively  satirist,  who  amused  the 
town  with  his  attacks  on  Gabriel  Harvey  and  the 
Puritans,  wrote  a  comedy  called  Summer*8  Last  Will 
and  Ttsiameni,  which  was  exhibited  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1592.  He  was  also  concerned  witli 
Marlow  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  Dido^  Queen  of 
Carthage,  He  was  imprisoned  for  being  the  author 
of  a  satirical  play,  never  printed,  called  the  Ide  of 
Doge,  Another  piece  of  Nasli's,  entitled  the  SupoR- 
cation  of  Pierce  Pennileee  to  the  Devil,  was  printea  in 
1592,  which  was  followed  next  year  by  ChrieCe  Tears 
over  JenuaUm,  Nash  was  a  native  of  Leostoff,  in 
Suffolk,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1564 ;  he  was 
of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  He  died  about 
the  year  1600,  a^^  a  'life  spent,'  be  says,  *in 
fimtastical  satirism,  in  whose  veins  heretofore  I 
mispent  my  spirit,  and  prodigally  conspired  against 
good  hours.'  He  was  the  Churchill  of  his  day,  and 
was  much  famed  for  his  satires.  One  of  his  con- 
temporaries remarks  of  him,  in  a  happy  couplet — 

His  stvle  was  wittv,  though  he  had  some  gall, 
SomeUung  he  might  have  mended,  so  may  all. 

The  versification  of  Nash  is  hard  and  monotonous. 
The  following  is  from  his  comedy  of  *  Summer's  Last 
Will  and  Testament,'  and  is  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  blank  verse :  great  part  of  the  pUy  is  in 
prose. — 

I  never  lov'd  ambitiouslv  to  climb, 
Or  thrust  my  hand  too  &r  into  the  firs. 
To  be  in  heaven  sure  is  a  blessed  thing. 
But,  Atlas-like,  to  prop  heaven  on  one's  back 
Cannot  but  be  more  labour  than  delight. 
Such  is  the  state  of  men  in  honour  placed : 
Thev  are  gold  vessels  made  for  semle  uses ; 
High  trees  that  keen  the  weather  from  low  houses, 
But  cannot  shield  toe  tempest  from  themselves. 
I  love  to  dwell  betwixt  the  hills  and  dales, 
Neither  to  be  so  great  as  to  be  envied. 
Nor  yet  so  poor  the  world  should  pity  me. 

In  his  poem  of  Pierce  Penniless,  Nash  draws  a  har- 
rowing picture  of  the  despair  of  a  poor  scholar— 

Ah,  worthless  wit  I  to  train  me  to  this  woe : 
Deceitful  arts  that  nourish  discontent : 
III  thrive  the  foll^  that  bewitch'd  me  so  ! 
Vain  thoughts  adieu  I  for  now  I  will  repent-— 
And  yet  my  wants  persuade  me  to  proceed. 
For  none  take  pity  of  a  scholar's  need. 
Forsive  me,  God,  although  I  curse  my  birth, 
And  ban  the  air  wherein  I  breathe  a  wretch. 
Since  misery  hath  daunted  all  my  mirth. 
And  I  am  quite  undone  through  promise  breadi ; 
Ah,  friends  ! — ^no  friends  that  then  unsentle  frown 
WhiOi  changing  fortune  casts  us  heading  down. 


BOBBRT  OBEENB. 

RoBBBT  Gbbene,  b  more  distinguished  dramatist, 
if  conjectured  to  have  beeti  a  native  of  Norfolk,  as 
he  adds  *  Norfoldensis'  to  his  name,  in  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions. He  was  educated  at  Clare-Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1583  appeared  as  an  author.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  orders,  and  to  have  held  the 
vicarage  of  ToUesbury,  in  Essex,  as,  in  1585,  Robert 
Greene,  the  vicar,  lost  his  preferment.  The  plays  of 
Greene  are  the  History  of  Orlando,  Friar  Bacon  and 
Friar  Bungay,  Alphonsus^  Kingof  Arragon^  Genrge^- 
Green,  the  Pinner  of  Wah^eld,  James  IV.,  and  the 
iMJumg-fUtesfiir  Lomdom.  atid  Englamd :  the  latter  was 


written  in  conjunction  with  Lodge.  Greene  died 
in  September  1592,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  surfeit  of 
red  herrings  and  Rhenish  wine  I  Besides  hiH  plays, 
he  wrote  a  number  of  tracts,  one  of  which,  Paxdosto, 
the  Triumph  of  Time,  1588,  was  the  source  from 
which  Shakspeare  derived  the  plot  of  his  Winter*s 
Tale.  Some  lines  contained  in  this  tale  are  very 
beautiful : — 

Ah,- were  she  pitiful  as  she  is  &ir. 
Or  but  as  mild  as  she  is  seeming  so. 
Then  were  my  hopes  greater  th&n  my  despair— 
Then  all  the  world  were  heaven,  nothing  woe. 
Ah,  were  her  heart  relenting  as  her  hand. 
That  seems  to  melt  e'en  with  the  mildest  touch. 
Then  knew  I  where  to  seat  me  in  a  land 
Un^er  the  wide  heavens,  but  yet  not  such. 
So  as  she  shows,  she  seems  the  budding  rose. 
Yet  sweeter  far  than  is  an  earthly  flower  ; 
Sovereign  of  beauty,  like  the  spray  she  grows, 
Compass'd  she  is  with  thorns  and  canker'd  flower ; 
Yet,  were  she  willing  to  be  pluck'd  and  worn. 
She  would  be  gatherd  though  she  grew  on  thorn. 

Tlie  blank  verse  of  Greene  approaches  next  to  that 
of  Marlow,  though  less  enei^tic.  His  imagination 
was  lively  and  discursive,  fond  of  legendary  lore,  and 
filled  with  classical  images  and  illustrations.  In  his 
Orlando,  he  thus  apostrophises  the  evening  star : — 

Fair  queen  of  love,  thou  mistress  of  delight. 

Thou  gladsome  lamp  that  wait'st  on  Phoebe's  train, 

Sprea£ng  thy  kindness  through  the  j&nring  orbs. 

That  in  uieir  union  praise  thy  lasting  powers  ; 

Thou  that  hast  stay'd  the  fiery  Phlegon's  courM, 

And  mad'st  the  coachman  of  the  glorious  wain 

To  droop  in  view  of  Daphne's  excellence ; 

Fair  pride  of  mom,  sweet  beauty  of  the  even. 

Look  on  Orlando  languishing  in  love. 

Sweet  solitary  grovf-s,  whereas  the  nymphs 

With  pleasance  laueh  to  see  the  satyrs  play. 

Witness  Orlando's  faith  unto  his  love. 

Tread  she  these  lawns  t — kind  Flora,  boast  thy  pride: 

Seek  she  for  shades  1 — spread,  cedarn,  for  her  saae. 

Fair  Flora,  make  her  couch  amidst  thy  flowers. 

Sweet  crystal  springs. 

Wash  ye  with  roses  when  she  longs  to  drink. 

Ah  thought,  my  heaven  1  Ah  heaven,  that  knows  my 

thought  I 
Smile,  joy  in  her  that  my  content  hath  wrought 

Passages  like  this  prove  that  Greene  succeeds  well, 
as  HsJlam  remarks,  *  in  that  florid  and  gay  style,  a 
little  redundant  in  images,  which  Shakspeare  fre- 
quently gives  to  his  princes  and  couriers,  and  which 
renders  some  unimpanioned  scenes  in  the  historic 
plays  efiective  and  brilliant*  Professor  Tieck  gives 
him  the  high  praise  of  possessing  *  a  happy  talent  a 
dear  spirit  and  a  lively  imagination.'  His  comedies 
have  a  good  deal  of  boisterous  merriment  and  farcical 
humour.  George-a-Green  is  a  shrewd  Torkshire- 
man,  who  meets  with  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
England,  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  &c,  and  who, 
after  various  tricks,  receives  the  pardon  of  King 
Edward— 

George-a-Green,  give  me  thv  hand  :  there  Is 
None  in  England  that  shall  do  thee  wrong. 
Even  from  my  court  I  came  to  see  thyself. 
And  now  I  see  that  fame  speaks  nought  but  truth. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  simple  humoiir 
and  practical  jokes  in  the  play :  it  is  in  a  tcene  be- 
tween George  and  his  servant  i — 

Jenkin,  This  fellow  comes  to  me. 
And  takes  me  by  the  bosom  :  you  sUve, 
Said  he,  hold  mv  horse,  and  look 
He  takes  no  oold  in  his  fteft. 
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Ko,  nuurry,  shall  he,  sir,  qaoth  I  ; 
111  l»j  my  cloak  underneath  him. 
I  took  mj  cloak,  irpread  it  all  aIonj^« 
And  hit  hone  on  the  midat  of  it. 
Gtotye.  Thou  clown,  did'Bt  thou  set  his  hone  upon 

thj  cloak  I 
Jenkitu  Aj,  but  mark  how  T  eenred  him* 
Uadge  and  he  were  no  sooner  gone  down  into  the 

ditch. 
But  I  plucked  out  my  knife,  cut  four  holes  in  my 

doak. 
And  made  Ms  horse  stand  on  the  bare  ground. 

'Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay*  is  Greene's  best 
comedy.  His  friars  are  conjurors,  and  the  piece  con- 
dodes  with  one  of  their  pupils  being  carried  off  to 
hell  on  the  hsck  of  one  of  Friar  Bacon's  devils.  Mr 
Collier  thinks  tliis  was  one  of  the  ktest  instances  of 
the  deTfl  being  brought  upon  the  stage  ta  propria 
momtu  The  play  was  acted  in  1 59 1,  but  may  hare 
Deen  produced  a  year  or  two  earlier. 

In  some  hour  of  repentance,  when  death  was  nigh 
at  ha..d,  Greene  wrote  a  tract  called  A  Groafi  Worth 
^  Wit,  Bought  with  a  MtOion  of  Repentance,  in  which 
he  de^res  his  fate  more  feelingly  than  I^ash,  and 
abo  gives  ghostly  advice  to  his  acquaintances, '  that 
wpetA  their  wit  in  making  plays.'     Marlow   he 
socoaes  of  atheism:   Lodge  he  designates  'young 
Juvenal,*  and  *  a  sweet  boy ;'  Peele  he  considers  too 
food  for  the  stage ;  and  he  glances  thus  at  Shaks- 
peare: — ^'For  there  is  an  upstart  crow  beautified 
with  our  feaUiers,  that,  with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapt 
in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bom- 
bast out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and  being 
an  abadnte  Johannes  Fac-totum,  is,  in  his  own 
eonoeit,  the  only  Shahe-scetie  in  a  country.'     The 
panning  allusion  to  Shakspeare  is  palpable:  the 
expressions, '  tiger's  heart,'  &c  are  a  parody  on  the 
line  in  Henry  VL,  part  third — 

O  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide. 

Hie  Winter's  Tale  is  believed  to  be  one  of  Shaks- 
peare's  late  dramas,  not  written  till  long  after 
Greene's  death ;  consequently,  if  this  be  correct,  the 
mhappy  man  could  not  allude  to  the  plagiarism  of 
the  plot  from  his  tale  of  Pandosta    Some  forgotten 

ey  of  Greene  and  his  friends  may  have  been  ai- 
led to ;  perhaps  the  old  dramas  on  which  Shaks- 
peare constructed  his  Henry  VL,  for  in  one  of  these, 
the  line, '  O  tiger^s  heart,'  &c.,  also  occurs.  These 
old  plays,  however,  seem  above  the  pitch  of  Greene 
in  tn^glsdj.  The  '  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit'  was  pub- 
lished after  Greene's  death  by  a  brother  dramatist, 
Henry  Cbettle,  who,  in  the  preface  to  a  subsequent 
work,  apologised  indirectly  for  the  allusion  to  Shaks- 
peare. *  I  am  as  sorry,'  he  says,  '  as  if  the  original 
iralt  bad  been  my  fault,  because  myself  have  seen 
his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the 
quality  he  professes.  Besides,  divers  of  worship  have 
reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
hmiesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  ap- 
proves his  art'  This  is  a  valuable  statement :  full 
justice  is  done  to  Shakspeare's  moral  worth  and  civil 
deportment,  and  to  his  respectability  as  an  actor  and 
author.  Chettle's  apology  or  expUnation  was  made 
in  1593. 

The  coodnsion  of  Greene's '  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit^ 
eoDtains  more  pathos  tlian  all  his  plays :  it  is  a  har- 
rowing pictore  of  genius  debased  by  vice,  and  sor- 
lowing  in  repentance  :— 

'But  now  return  I  again  to  you   three  (Marlow, 

Lodge^  and  Peele),  knowing  my  misery  is  to  you  no 

news  :  and  le#  me  heartily  intreat  you  to  be  warned 

inr  my  banns.     Delight  not,  as  I  have  done,  in  irre- 

lyflM  oftthSy  despise  drunkenness^  fly  lust,  abhor  Uiose 


epicures,  whose  loose  life  hath  made  religion  loathsome 
to  your  ean  ;  and  when  they  soothe  you  with  terms  of 
mastenhip,  remember  Robert  Greene  (whom  they  have 
often  flattered)  perishes  for  want  of  comfort.  He- 
member,  gentlemen,  your  lives  are  like  so  many  Ught- 
tapen  that  are  with  care  delivered  to  all  of  you  to 
maintain  ;  these,  with  wind-puffed  wrath,  may  be  ex- 
tinguished, with  drunkenness  put  out,  with  n^ligence 
let  fall.  The  fire  of  my  light  is  now  at  the  last  snuff. 
My  hand  is  tired,  and  I  forced  to  leave  where  I  would 
begin  ;  desirous  that  you  should  live,  though  htm— If 
be  dying. — Robebt  Grkenb.' 


Content—A  SonneL 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content : 
The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  : 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent : 
The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune's  ansiy  frown. 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliii^ 
Beggan  ei^jov,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 
The  homely  house  that  harboun  quiet  rest. 
The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care. 
The  mean,  that  'grees  with  countiy  music  best, 
The  sweet  consort  of  mirth's  and  music's  fare. 
Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss  ; 
A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is. 

[SepkesHa^a  Song  to  her  OMldf 
After  escaping  from  Shlpwvedb] 

Mother's  wag,  prettv  boy. 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 

When  thy  father  fint  did  see 

Such  a  boy  by  him  and  me, 

He  was  glad,  I  was  woe. 

Fortune  changed  made  him  so ; 

When  he  had  left  his  pretty  boy, 

Last  his  sorrow,  fint  his  joy. 
Weep  not  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee  ; 
When  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 

The  wanton  smiled,  father  wept. 

Mother  cried,  baby  leap'd  ; 

More  he  crow'd,  more  he  cried, 

Naturo  could  not  sorrow  hide ; 

He  must  go,  he  mu^t  kiss 

Child  and  mother,  baby  bless ; 

For  he  left  his  pretty  IJoy, 

Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy. 
Weep  not  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee ; 
When  thou  art  old,  there's  grief  enough  for  thea. 

The  Shepherd  and  hit  Wife, 

It  was  near  a  thlcky  shade, 

That  broad  leaves  of  beech  had  made^ 

Joining  all  their  tops  so  nigh, 

That  scarce  Phoebus  in  could  pry ; 

Where  sat  the  swain  and  his  wiie^ 

Sporting  in  that  pleasing  life, 

That  Coridon  commend^  sc^ 

All  other  lives  to  over-go. 

He  and  she  did  sit  and  keep 

Flocks  of  kids  and  flocks  ofsheep : 

He  upon  his  pipe  did  play, 

She  tuned  voice  unto  his  lay. 

And,  for  you  might  her  housewife  knoWy 

Voice  did  sing  and  fingen  sew. 

He  was  young,  his  coat  was  green. 

With  welts  of  white  seamed  Detween^ 

Turned  over  with  a  flap. 

That  breast  and  bosom  in  did  wn^ 

Skirts  side  and  plighted  free» 

Seemly  hanging  to  nis  knee^ 
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A  wKittle  with  a  rilyer  chape ; 

Cloak  was  roBset,  and  the  cape 

Served  for  a  bonnet  oft, 

To  shroud  him  from  the  wet  aloft : 

A  leather  scrip  of  colour  red, 

With  a  button  on  the  head  ; 

A  bottle  full  of  countiy  whi^, 

Bj  the  ihepherd's  ride  did  lig ; 

jixd  in  a  little  bush  hard  bj, 

There  the  shepherd's  dog  did  lie. 

Who,  while  his  master  'gun  to  sleep. 

Well  could  watch  both  kids  and  sheep. 

The  shepherd  was  a  frolic  swain. 

For,  thoueh  his  'parel  was  but  plain. 

Yet  doon'  the  authors  soothly  say. 

His  colour  was  both  fresh  and  gay ; 

And  in  their  writs  plain  discuss, 

Fairer  was  not  Titjrus, 

Nor  Menalcas,  whom  thej  call 

The  alderleefest  swain  of  all  1 

Seeming  him  was  his  wife. 

Both  in  line  and  in  life. 

Fair  die  was,  as  fair  might  be, 

Like  the  roses  on  the  tree  ; 

Buxom,  blithe,  and  joung,  I  ween, 

Beauteous,  like  a  summer's  queen ; 

For  her  cheeks  were  ruddy  hued. 

As  if  lilies  were  imbrued 

With  drops  of  blood,  to  make  the  white 

Please  the  eye  with  more  delight. 

IiOTe  did  lie  within  her  eyes. 

In  ambufth  for  some  wanton  prize  ; 

A  leefer  lass  than  this  had  been, 

Coridon  had  nerer  seen. 

Nor  was  Phillis,  that  fair  may, 

Half  so  gaudy  or  so  gay. 

She  wore  a  chaplet  on  her  head  ; 

Her  cassock  was  of  scarlet  red, 

I/ong  and  large,  as  straight  as  bent ; 

Her  middle  was  both  small  and  gent. 

A  neck  as  white  as  whales'  bone, 

Compast  with  a  lace  of  stone  ; 

Fine  she  was,  and  fair  she  was. 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  glass  ; 

Suoi  a  shepherd's  wile  as  she, 

Was  not  more  in  Thessaly. 

[Phflador,  seeing  this  ooapto  riltfog  thus  lovliigjj,  noted  the 
oonoord  of  omintry  amity,  and  began  to  conjecture  with  him- 
adf,  what  a  sweet  kind  of  life  thocemen  uw,  who  were  by  their 
birth  too  low  for  dignity,  and  by  their  fortunes  too  aimple  for 
flOTy :  well,  he  thought  to  fall  In  prattle  with  them,  had  not 
the  shepherd  taken  his  pipe  In  hand,  and  began  to  play,  and 
his  wife  to  sing  oat,  this  roundelay :— ] 

Ah  1  what  is  love  I  It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
Aa  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king. 

And  sweeter  too : 
For  kings  hare  cares  that  wait  upon  a  crown. 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  cares  to  frown : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  countiT  lores  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  lore  a  shepherd  swain  1 

His  flocks  are  folded  ;  he  comes  home  at  ni^^t 
As  meny  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  merrier  too : 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  require. 
Where  uiepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fu»: 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  oonntnr  lores  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain ! 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 

cream  and  curd,  as  doth  the  king  his  meat, 
And  blither  too : 

iDsb 


For  kings  h«re  often  fears  when  they  sup. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cop : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  countrr  lores  such  sweet  desires  gun. 
What  lady  would  not  lore  a  sheph^  swain  1 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sleeps  as  sound 
Aa  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  down. 

More  sounder  too : 
For  cane  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spiD, 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  countrr  lores  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  lore  a  sheph^  swain  1 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  erery  tide  or  syth, 

And  blither  too : 
For  kinffs  hare  wan  and  broik  to  take  in  hand. 
When  uiepherds  laugh,  and  lore  upon  the  land : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  lores  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  lore  a  shepherd  swain  t 

THOMAS  LODGE. 

Thomas  Lodge  was  an  actor  in  London  in  1584. 
He  had  preriously  been  a  serritor  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford  0^73),  and  had  accompanied  Captain  Clarke 
in  his  royage  to  the  Canary  Islands.  He  first 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  afterwards  prac- 
tised medicine.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  st 
Arignon.  In  1 590,  he  published  a  norel  called  /?os»- 
Imd,  Euphuea*  Golden  Legacy,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends the  fantastic  style  of  Lyly.  From  part  of 
this  work  (the  story  of  Rosalind)  Shakspeare  con- 
structed his  As  You  Like  It  If  we  suppose  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  first  sketches  of  the  *  Winter's  Tsle^ 
and  *  As  Tou  Like  It,'  before  1 592  (as  he  did  of '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  '  Hamlet.'  &c),  we  may  account  for 
Greene's  chanre  of  plagiarism,  by  assuming  that  the 
words  *  beautified  with  our  feathers,'  referred  to  the 
tales  of  *  Pandosto*  and  '  Rosalind.*  In  1594,  Lodge 
wrote  a  historical  play,  the  Wounds  of  Civil  War, 
Livefy  set  firth  in  the  True  Traaedies  of  Marius  md 
SyUa ;  tills  phiy  is  heary  and  uninteresting,  but 
IJodge  had  the  good  taste  to  follow  Mariow's  Tam- 
burlaine,  in  the  adoption  of  blank  verse.  For  ex- 
ample— 

Ay,  but  the  milder  passions  show  the  man ; 
For,  as  the  leaf  doth  beautify  the  tree. 
The  pleasant  flowers  bedeck  the  painted  spring, 
Eren  so  in  men  of  greatest  reach  and  power, 
A  mild  and  piteous  thought  augments  renown. 

The  play,  A  Looking- Glass  fir  London  and  England, 
written  by  Lodge  and  Greene,  is  directed  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  stage.  It  applies  the  scriptursl  story 
of  Ninereh  to  the  dty  of  London,  and  amidst  drunken 
bufToonery,  and  clownish  mirth,  contains  some  powc^ 
ftd  satiriod  writing.  Lodge  also  wrote  a  rolume  of 
satires  and  other  poems,  translated  Josephus,  and 
penned  a  serious  prose  defence  of  the  drama.  He 
was  liring  in  1600,  as  is  proved  by  his  obtaining  that 
year  a  pass  from  the  privy  council,  permitting  him- 
self and  his  friend,  '  Henry  Sarcll  gent,'  to  travel 
into  the  ardiduke's  country,  tahing  with  than  two  ser- 
vants, for  the  purpose  of  rccorcring  some  debts  due 
them  there.  The  actor  and  dramatist  had  now 
merged  in  the  prosperous  and  wealthy  physicisn: 
Lodge  had  profited  by  Greene's  example  and  warning. 
According  to  Wood,  Lodge  died  of  the  pUgue  in 
September  1625. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  labours  of  Greene 
and  Lodge  in  their  joint  play,  but  the  former  wss 
certainly  the  most  dnmatic  in  his  talents.  In  Lodge's 
'Bosalind,'  thereisadelightftilspirit  of  romanticisncy 
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ad  a  lore  of  mtore  that  marks  the  true  poet    We 
fubjoin  aouie  of  his  minor  pieces  ^^ 

[iBeaitfy.] 

Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere, 
Where  all  imperial  glonr  shines 

Of  self-same  colour  is  her  hair, 
Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines : 

Her  ^es  are  sapphires  set  in  snoir, 
Refininff  heaven  by  ereiy  wink  ; 

The  gods  do  fear,  when  as  thej  glow, 
And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think. 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  l>lu8hing  cloud. 

That  beautifies  Aurora's  face  ; 
Or  like  the  siWer  crimson  shroud, 

Tliat  Phoebus'  smiling  looks  doth  giaoe. 

Her  lipe  are  like  two  budded  roses, 
Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighhour  ni^ ; 

Within  which  bounds  she  balm  encloses, 
Apt  to  entice  a  deity. 

Her  neck  like  to  a  stately  tower, 
Where  Love  himself  imprisoned  lies. 

To  watch  for  ^lancest,  eyery  hour. 
From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes. 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red, 

With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue. 

Her  body  everywhere  ih  fed, 
Yet  soft  in  touch,  and  sweet  in  view. 

Nature  herself  her  shape  admires. 
The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 

And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires, 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light. 

• 

[BotaHntTi  Madrigal.'] 

Love  in  my  boscm,  like  a  be^ 
Doth  fluck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me. 
Now  -with  his  feet. 

Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  ray  tender  breast ;    ' 
Hy  Jtisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  t 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 
With  pretty  flight. 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee. 
The  live-lon£  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string  ; 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing ; 
He  lends  me  evenr  lovely  thing, 
Yet  cruel  he  my  beart  doth  sting : 
Whist,  wanton,  still  ye  t 

Else  1  with  roses  eveiy  day 
Will  whip  you  hence. 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play. 
For  your  offence  ; 
111  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
III  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
III  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin  ; 
Alas  1  what  hereby  shall  I  win. 
If  he  gainsay  me  1 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod  t 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 
Becauseagod. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lurk  in  mine  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
0,  Cupid  !  so  thou  pity  me, 
8^eie  not,  but  play  thee. 


ILoteJ] 

Turn  I  my  looks  unto  the  skies. 

Love  with  his  arrows  wounds  mine  eyes  ; 

If  so  I  gaze  upon  the  ground. 

Love  then  in  every  flower  is  found  ; 

Seaxch  I  the  shade  to  fly  my  pain. 

Love  meets  me  in  the  shade  again  $ 

Want  I  to  walk  in  secret  grove, 

E'en  there  I  meet  with  sacred  love  $ 

If  so  I  bathe  me  in  the  spring. 

E'en  on  the  brink  I  hear  him  sing  ; 

If  so  I  meditate  alone. 

He  will  be  partner  of  my  moan  ; 

If  so  I  mourn  he  weeps  with  me. 

And  where  I  am  there  will  he  be  ! 


CHRISTOFHER  MAXLOlf. 

The  greatest  of  Shakspeare's  precnrsors  in  the 
drama  was  Chribtophbr  Marlow — a  fiery  imagi- 
native spirit,  who  first  imparted  consistent  aianda 
and  energy  to  the  stage,  in  connexion  with  a  finely 
modulated  and  varied  blank  verse.  Marlow  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  1562,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  at  Canter- 
bury. He  had  a  learned  education,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Bennet  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1587.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  written  his  tragedy  of 
Tttmburkiine  the  Great,  which  was  successfiiUy  brought 
out  on  the  stage,  and  long  continued  a  favourite. 
Shakspeare  makes  ancient  Pistol  quote,  in  ridicule, 
part  of  tills  play — 

Holla,  ye  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia,  kc 

But,  amidst  the  rant  and  fVistian  of  *  Tambnrlaine,' 
there  are  passages  of  great  beauty  and  wild  grandeur, 
and  the  versification  justifies  the  compliment  after- 
wards paid  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  woris,  *  Harlow's 
mighty  line.'  His  high-sounding  blank  verse  is  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  features.  Marlow  now 
commenced  the  profession  of  an  actor ;  but  if  we  are 
to  credit  a  contemporary  ballad,  he  was  soon  incapa- 
citated for  the  stage  by  breaking  his  leg  '  in  one  lewd 
scene.'  His  second  play,  the  £ife  and  Death  of  Dr 
Faifshtf,  exhibits  a  far  wider  range  of  dramatic  power 
than  his  first  tragedy.  The  hero  studies  necro- 
mancy, and  makes  a  solemn  disposal  of  his  soul  to 
Lucifer,  on  condition  of  having  a  familiar  spirit  at 
Ms  command,  and  unlimited  enjoyment  for  twenty- 
four  years ;  during  which  period  Faustus  visits  difie- 
rent  countries,  *  calls  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,' 
and  revels  in  luxury  and  splendour.  At  length  the 
time  expires,  the  bond  becomes  due,  and  a  party  of 
evil  spirits  enter,  amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  to 
daim  his  forfeited  life  and  person.  Such  a  plot 
aiSbrded  scope  for  deep  passion  and  variety  of  ad- 
venture, and  Marlow  has  constructed  firom  it  a 
powerful  though  irregular  play.  Scenes  and  pas- 
sages of  terrific  grandeur,  and  the  roost  thrilling 
agony,  are  intermixed  with  low  humour  and  preter- 
natural machinery,  often  ludicrous  and  grotesque. 
The  ambition  of  Faustus  is  a  sensual,  not  a  lofty 
ambition.  A  feeling  of  curiosity  and  wcmder  is  ex- 
cited by  his  necromancy  and  fiis  strange  compact 
witii  Lucifer ;  but  we  do  not  fiurly  sympathise  with 
him  till  all  his  disguises  are  strippied  ofi*,  and  his 
meretricious  splendour  is  succeeded  by  horror  and 
despair.  Then,  when  he  stands  on  the  brink  of  ever- 
lasting ruin,  waiting  for  the  &tal  moment,  impk>r- 
ing,  yet  distrusting  repentance,  a  scene  of  enchain- 
ing  interest,  fervid  passion,  and  overwhelming  pathos, 
carries  captive  the  sternest  heart,  and  piroclidmt  the 
f^ll  triumph  of  the  tragic  poet 
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[ScmeMfnm.  MarM$  FatuituJ] 
%         Fa ctTUft. — Waqk  BR,  his  Servant. 

FamL  Say,  WagneE,  ^ou  hast  penued  mj  will. 
How  d<wt  thoa  like  it ! 

Wag.  Sir,  to  wondroas  well, 
At  in  all  humble  duty  I  do  yield 
Hy  life  and  lasting  senrioe  for  your  lore.  [ExU, 

Three  Scholan  enter. 

PoMtt.  Gramercy,  Wagner. 
Welcome,  gentlemen. 

Pint  Sch,  Now,  worthy  Fauttus,  methinlu  y<var 
looks  are  changed. 

FawL  Oh,  gentlemen. 

Sec.  Sch.  What  ails  Faustoe  1 

FautL  Ah,  my  sweet  chamber-fellow,  had  I  lived 
with  thee,  then  had  I  liyed  still,  but  now  must  die 
eternally.    Look,  sirs,  comes  he  not  I  comes  he  not  I 

First  S(Ji.  Oh,  my  dear  Faustus,  what  imports  this 
fearf 

See.  5c^.  Is  all  our  pleasure  tumed  to  melancholy ! 

Third  Sch.  He  is  not  well  with  being  over  solitary. 

Sec.  Sch.  If  it  be  so,  we  will  have  physicians,  and 
Faustus  shall  be  cured. 

First  Sch.  *Ti8  but  a  surfeit,  sir  ;  fear  nothing. 

Faust.  A  surfeit  of  a  deadly  sin,  that  hath  damn'd 
both  body  and  souL 

Sec.  Sdu  Yet,  Faustus,  look  up  to  hearen,  and  re- 
member mercy  is  infinite. 

Faust.  But  Faustus's  offence  can  ne'er  be  pardoned. 
The  serpent  that  tempted  Eve  may  be  saved,  but  not 
Faustus.  Oh,  gentlemen,  hear  me  with  patience,  and 
tremble  not  at  my  speeches.  Though  tny  heart  pant 
and  quiver  to  remember  that  I  have  been  a  student 
here  these  thirty  years,  Oh,  would  I  had  ne'er  seen 
Wirtemberg,  never  read  book  I  and  what  wonders  have 
I  done,  all  Oermanv  can  witness,  yea,  all  the  world  : 
for  which  Faustus  hath  lost  both  Germany  and  the 
world  ;  yea,  heaven  itself,  heaven  the  seat  of  God,  the 
throne  of  the  blessed,  the  kingdom  of  ioy,  and  must 
remain  in  hell  for  ever.  Hell,  Oh  hell,  for  ever.  Sweet 
friends,  what  shall  become  of  Faustus  being  in  hell 
forever! 

Sec.  Sch.  Yet,  Faustus,  call  on  God. 

FoMst.  On  God,  whom  Faustus  hath  abjured !  on 
God,  whom  Faustus  hath  blasphemed  f  Oh,  my  God,  I 
would  weep,  but  the  devil  draws  in  my  tears.  Gush 
forth  blood  instead  of  tears,  yea,  life  and  soul.  Oh,  he 
stays  mv  tongue  :  I  would  lift  up  my  hands,  but  see, 
they  hold*em,  they  hold'em  1 

Scholars.  Who,  Faustus ! 

FaiuL  Why,  Lucifer  and  Mephostophilis.  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, I  gave  them  my  soul  for  my  cunning. 

Scholars.  Oh,  God  forbid. 

Faust.  God  forbid  it  indeed,  but  Faustus  hath  done 
it :  for  the  vain  pleasure  of  four-and-twenty  years 
hath  Faustus  lost  eternal  joy  and  felicity.  I  wnt  them 
a  bill  with  mine  own  blood  ;  the  date  is  expired  :  this 
is  the  time,  and  he  will  fetch  me. 

First  Sch.  Why  did  not  Faustus  tell  us  of  this  be- 
fore, that  divines  might  have  prayed  for  thee  I 

Faust.  Oft  have  I  thought  to  have  done  so  ;  but  the 
devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in  pieces  if  I  named  God  ; 
to  fetch  me  body  and  soul  if  I  once  gave  ear  to  divi- 
nity ;  and  now  it  is  too  late.  Gentlemen,  away,  lest 
you  perish  with  me. 

Sec.  Sch.  Oh,  what  may  we  do  to  save  Faustus ! 

Faust.  Talk  not  crf'me,  but  save  yourselves,  and  depart. 

Third  Sdi.  God  will  strengthen  me,  I  wUl  stay  with 
Faustus. 

First  Sdt.  Tempt  not  God,  sweet  friend,  but  let  us 
into  the  next  room  and  pray  for  him. 

FausL  Ay,  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me ;  and  what 
noise  soever  you  hear,  come  not  unto  me,  for  nothing 
can  rescue  me. 


Sec.  Sdi.  Pray  thou,  and  we  will  pray,  that  God  may 
have  mercy  upon  thee. 

Faust.  Gentlemen,  farewell ;  if  I  live  till  momisg^ 
I'll  vint  you  :  if  not,  Faustus  is  gone  to  hell. 

SchUart.  Faustus,  fareweU. 

Faustus  akma— The  Caodc  itrOoas  Elevn. 

Faust,  Oh,  Faustus, 
Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live. 
And  then  thou  must  be  damn'd  perpetually. 
Stand  still,  you  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven. 
That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  never  come. 
Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day :  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 
Tliat  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  souL 
0  lesUe  laUe  cumtCf  noctis  equi. 
The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock  will  strike^ 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  most  be  damn'd. 
Oh,  I  will  leap  to  heaven  :  who  pulls  me  down ! 
See  ^ere  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  firmament : 
One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me  :  Oh,  my  Christ, 
Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ. 
Yet  will  I  oJl  on  him :  O  space  me,  Lucifer. 
Where  is  it  now  I  'tis  gone  1 
And  see  a  threat'ning  arm,  and  angry  brow. 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me, 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven. 
No  !  then  I  will  headlone  run  into  the  earth : 
Gape  earth.    Oh  no,  it  will  not  harbour  me. 
You  stars  that  veign'd  at  my  nativity. 
Whose  influence  have  allotted  death  and  hell. 
Now  draw  up  Faustus  like  a  foggy  mist 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud ; 
That  when  you  vomit  forth  into  the  air. 
My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths. 
But  let  my  soul  mount  ana  ascend  to  heaven. 

'  The  Wsldi  strikes. 

Oh,  half  the  hour  is  past :  'twill  all  be  past  anon. 

Oh,  if  my  soul  must  suffer  for  my  sin. 

Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain. 

Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a  thousand  yeais, 

A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  the  last  be  sated : 

No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 

Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul  t 

Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast ! 

Oh,  Pythagoras,  Metempsyoosis,  were  that  trae^ 

This  soul  should  fly  from  me,  and  I  be  diang'd 

Into  some  brutish  beast. 

All  beasts  are  happy,  for  when  they  die. 

Their  souls  are  soon  dissolv'd  in  elements : 

But  mine  must  live  still  to  be  plagued  in  helL 

Curst  be  the  parents  that  engendered  me  : 

No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself^  curse  Lucifer, 

That  hath  depriv'd  thee  of  the  jojrs  of  heaven* 

Hie  Gloek  strikes  TwelTS. 

It  strikes,  it  strikes ;  now,  body,  turn  to  air, 
Or  Lucifisr  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell. 
Oh  soul,  be  chang'd  into  small  water  drops, 
And  fall  into  the  ocean  :  ne'er  be  found. 

Thunder,  and  enter  the  Derila 

Oh  mercy,  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me. 

Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  a  while : 

Ugly  hell  gape  not ;  come  not,  Lucifer : 

rU  bum  my  books :  Oh,  Mephostophilis  I 
•  •  • 

Enter  SdKOaxs. 

First  Sch.  Come,  sentlemen,  let  us  go  visit  Fanstoii 
For  such  a  dreadful  night  was  noTer  seen 
Since  first  the  world's  creation  did  b^n ; 
Such  fearful  shrieks  and  cries  were  never  heard. 
Pray  heaven  the  Doctor  have  escaped  the  danger. 
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Ac  SJL  0  Mp  OS  hukreoB  1  lee  hen  am  FMutiu' 
limbt 
in  torn  Atonder  bj  tlte  haad  of  dcatii. 

Third  SdL  Tlie  deril  whom  Fanstiu  aerr'd  hfttli  torn 
him  thus: 
For  *hnxt  the  honrt  of  twelyo  and  one,  methooght 
I  heiid  him  thriek  and  call  aloud  for  help ; 
At  which  flune  time  the  house  aeem'd  all  on  fire 
With  dnadAil  hoiror  of  these  damned  fiends. 

Sk.  Sek.  Welly  genUemen,  though  Faostus'  end  be 
such 
At  CTC17  Christiaii  heart  laments  to  thinh  on ; 
Yet,  fiv  he  was  a  scholar  once  admired 
Ftrwondioos  hnowledse  in  our  Oennan  fchoola. 
Well  rife  his  mangled  limbs  due  burial : 
And  aU  the  scholars,  doth'd  in  mourning  black. 
Shall  wait  upon  his  heaTj  funeral. 

Cktnu,  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  haTe  grown 
fidlitnii^t* 
Aid  bomed  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
TW  MMBctime  grew  within  this  learned  man : 
FMstns  ia  cone !    Regard  his  hellish  fiUl, 
Whoie  fiendfui  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Oalj  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things : 
Wlme  deepneaa  doth  entice  such  forward  wits 
To  jwictiie  more  than  heaveuljr  power  permits. 

The  dasncal  taste  of  Marlow  is  evinced  in  the  fine 
ipottrophe  to  Helen  of  Greece,  whom  the  spirit  Me- 
phottephilis  oonjures  up  *  between  two  Cupids,*  to 
gtatify  the  aensual  gaze  uf  Faustns: — 

Wm  tbis  the  face  that  launohM  a  thousand  ships 

And  boin'd  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  f 

Svwt  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss  ! 

Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul — see  where  it  flies. 

Coane,  Helen,  come  give  me  mj  soul  again ; 

Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  these  lips. 

And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

0  thoa  art  fairer  than  the  eyening  air. 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  I 

Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 

When  he  ^pear'd  to  hapless  Semele ; 

Moie  loyelj  than  the  monarch  of  the  skj 

In  wanton  Arethusa's  axuie  arms ; 

And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour. 

Before  1593,  Harlow  produced  three  other  dra- 
nai,  the  Jem  of  MallOj  the  Mtuaacre  at  PoHm^  and 
i  hjiitorical  play,  Edward  the  Second.  The  more 
BMlignant  passions  of  the  human  breast  have  rarely 
been  represented  with  such  force  as  they  are  in  the 
Jew. 

[Pamoffeifrom  Ae  Jew  qfMaltaJ] 

[hflws  of  the  oariy  soomb,  Banbss  the  Jew  is  depctv«d  of 
kb««MibytiMfo««nMroriUlta.  While  heli«  oomforted 
ta  kb  iUtnm  bj  two  IottMi  Mends,  hs  thw  towunoes  hb 


The  placues  of  I^ypt,  and  the  curse  of  heayen, 
Kaith*s  barrenness,  and  all  men's  hatred 
Inflict  upon  them,  thou  great  PrkMts  Motor/ 
And  here,  upon  my  knees,  striking  the  eart]^ 
I  ban  their  souls  to  everlasting  pams 
And  extreme  tortures  of  the  fiery  deep, 
That  thus  hav^  dealt  with  me  in  my  disttesL 

l9o4iiVlyhsve  hb  mliAirtiiiMB  ambltterad  hii  life,  that  hs 
«MU  h«Tt  It  ippew  hs  fa  tirad  ofit :— ] 

And  henceforth  wish  for  sa  eternal  night. 
That  clouds  of  darkness  may  enclose  my  flesh, 
And  hide  these  extreme  sorrows  from  mine  eyes. 

C^  whM  hfa  emfoHcn  ars  gone,  h«  tbnma  off  the  nuwk  of 
■nvv  todiow  hk  reel  feettnge,  which  msgeet  to  hlin  eehemee 
tf  Iks  Mbdert  venieejKA  With  the  fulfllinent  of  theee.  the 
■i  of  Ike  flBjfa  eocapiod,  and  when,  having  taken  tonlble 


vengeance  on  hb  enemlee,  he  b  ovematohed  htanaelf ,  ha  thus 
oonfeeno  hb  oiinMB,  and  okmahb  oareer : — 2 

Then  Barabas,  breathe  forth  thy  latest  fhte. 

And  in  the  fuiy  of  thy  torments,  strive 

To  end  thy  life  with  resolution  : 

Know,  Governor,  His  I  that  slew  thy  son  ; 

I  fram'd  the  challenge  that  did  make  them  meet. 

Know,  Calymath,  I  aim'd  thy  overthrow ; 

And  had  I  but  escap'd  this  stratagem, 

I  would  have  brought  confusion  on  you  all, 

Bamn'd  Christian  dogs,  and  Turkish  infidels. 

But  now  begins  the  extremity  of  heat 

To  pinch  me  with  intolerable  pangs. 

Die  life,  fly  soul,  tongue  curse  thy  fill,  and  die. 

{Dim, 

'Edward  the  Second'  is  considered  as  superior  to  the 
two  plays  mentioned  in  connexion  witn  it :  it  is  a 
noble  dnma,  with  ably-drawn  characters  and  splen- 
did scenes.  Another  tragedy,  Ltuft  Dominion,  was 
published  long  after  Manow's  death,  with  his  name 
as  author  on  ^e  title  page.  Mr  Collier  has  shown 
that  this  play,  as  it  was  then  printed,  was  a  much 
later  production,  and  was  probably  written  by  Dek- 
ker  and  others.  It  contains  passages  and  charac- 
ters, however,  which  have  the  impress  of  Marlow's 
genius,  and  we  think  he  must  have  written  the  ori- 
ginal outline.  Great  uncertainty  hangs  over  many 
of  the  old  dramas,  from  the  common  practice  m 
managers  of  theatres  employing  different  authors, 
at  subsequent  periods,  to  ftirnish  additional  matter 
for  established  plays.  Even  Faustus  was  dressed  up 
in  this  manner :  in  1597  (four  years  after  Marlow^ 
death),  Dekker  was  paid  20s.  for  making  additions 
to  this  tragedy ;  and  in  other  five  years,  Birde  and 
Rowley  were  paid  £4  for  ftirther  additions  to  it 
Another  source  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  paternity 
of  old  plays,  was  the  unscrupulous  manner  in  which 
booksellers  appropriated  any  popular  name  of  the 
day,  and  afiized  it  to  their  publications.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  dramatic  productions,  Marlow 
assisted  Kash  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido,  Queen  o/Car' 
thage,  and  translated  part  oiHero  and  Leander  (tSteit' 
wards  completed  by  Chapman^  and  the  Elegiee  oj 
Ovid ;  the  latter  was  so  licentious  as  to  be  burned 
by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  yet  they 
were  often  reprinted  in  defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
interdict  Poor  Marlow  lived,  as  he  wrote,  wildly: 
he  was  accused  of  entertiuning  atheistical  opinions, 
but  there  is  do  trace  of  this  in  his  plays.  He  came 
to  an  early  and  singularly  unhappy  end.  He  was 
attached  to  a  lady,  who  favoured  another  lover; 
Mariow  found  them  in  company  one  day,  and  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage  attempted  to  stab  the  man  with  his 
dagger.  His  antagonist  seized  him  by  the  wrist  And 
turned  the  dagger,  so  that  it  entered  Mariow's  own 
head,  *  in  such  sort,'  says  Anthony  Wood, '  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  means  of  surgery  that  could  be 
brought  he  shortly  after  died  of  his  wound.'  Some 
of  the  accounts  represent  the  poef  s  rival  as  a  mere 
*  servinff  man,'  the  female  a  courtesan,  and  Uie  scene 
of  the  fatal  struggle  a  house  of  ill-fame.  The  old 
ballad  to  which  we  have  alluded  thus  describes  the 
afl&ir:.. 

His  lust  was  lawless  as  his  life. 

And  brought  about  his  death  ; 
For  in  a  deadly  mortal  strife, 

Striving  to  stop  the  breath 
Of  one  who  was  his  rival  foe, 

With  his  own  dagger  slain  ; 
He  groan  *d,  and  word  spoke  never  moe, 

Pierc'd  through  the  eye  and  brain.* 

*  First  pnhltahed  in  1834  hy  Mr  ColUcr,  in  hb  •  NswPartl- 
onlan  rsgarding  the  Worka  of  Shakspoasa* 
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Thus,  condemned  by  fhe  lerious  and  puritanical,  and 
ftalned  with  folliea,  while  his  genius  was  rapidly 
maturing  and  devdoping  its  magnificent  resources, 
Marlow  ^  a  Tictim  to  an  obscure  and  disgraceful 
brawL  The  last  words  of  Qreene*s  address  to  him 
a  year  or  two  before  are  somewhat  ominous : — '  Re- 
ran not  (witii  me)  till  this  last  point  of  extremity ; 
for  little  knowest  thou  how  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be 
visited.'    The  waning 


Like  the  sad  presaging  raven,  thai  tolls 
The  sick  man's  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  nisht 
DoUl  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wines. 

llariow's  &tal  conflict  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  at  Beptford,  as  he  was  buried  there  on  the  Ist 
cf  June  1593.  The  finest  compliment  paid  to  the 
genius  of  this  unfortunate  poet  was  by  his  contem- 
porary and  fellow-dramatist,  Michael  Drayton: — 

Next  Marlow,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 
Had  in  him  tiiose  brave  translunaiy  things 
That  the  first  poets  had :  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fiie,  which  made  his  renes  clear ; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain, 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain. 

We  subjoin  part  of  the  death- scene  of  Edward  IL  in 
his  historical  drama,  a  scene  which  Charles  Lamb 
says,  'moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene,  an- 
cient or  modem.*  It  may  challenge  comparison 
with  Shakspeare's  death  of  Richard  II. ;  but  Marlow 
could  not  interest  us  in  his  hero  as  the  great  dra- 
matist does  in  the  gentle  Richard: — 

{Seenefrom  MwrUm^B  Edward  IL] 

flcens,  Berkkgr  CasHa  The  Kiko  is  left  alone  with  Liohtborv  , 

amnrderar. 

Edw.  Who's  there!  what  light  is  that!  wherefore 
oom'st  thou ! 

LiafU.  To  comfort  you,  and  bring  you  joyful  news. 

JEaw,  Small  comfort  finds  poor  Edward  in  thy  looks. 
Villain,  I  know  thou  com'st  to  murder  me. 

lA^U  To  murder  you,  mv  most  gracious  lord  I 
Far  is  it  from  my  heart  to  do  you  harm. 
The  oueen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were  us'd. 
For  she  relents  at  this  your  miaeiv : 
And  what  eyes  can  refrain  from  shedding  tears. 
To  see  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state. 

Edw,  Weep'st  thou  already !  list  a  while  to  me, 
And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Oumey's^  is. 
Or  as  MatreviB',^  hewn  from  the  Caucasus, 
Yet  will  it  melt,  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 
This  dungeon  where  they  keep  me  is  a  sink 
Wherein  the  filth  of  all  the  castle  falls. 
7ht,  0  villains ! 

And  there,  in  mire  and  puddle  have  I  stood 
This  ten  days'  space ;  and  lest  that  I  should  sleep, 
One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 
They  giro  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king ; 
So  that,  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance. 
My  mind's  distemper'd,  and  my  body's  numb'd. 
And  whether  I  have  limbs  or  no,  I  faiow  not. 
0  would  my  blood  drop  out  from  every  rein. 
As  doth  this  water  from  my  tattered  robes  ! 
Tell  Isabel  the  queen,  I  look'd  not  thus. 
When  for  her  sake  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 
And  there  unhois'd  the  Duke  of  Cleremont. 

JUght,  0  speak  no  more,  my  lord  I  this  breaks  my 
heart. 
lie  on  this  bed,  and  test  yourself  a  while. 


Edw.  These  looks  of  thine  can  haxbour  nou|^t  but 
death: 
I  see  my  tragedy  written  in  thy  brows. 
Yet  stay  a  while,  forbear  thy  bloody  hand. 
And  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it  comes, 
That  even  then  when  I  shall  lose  my  life. 
My  mind  may  be  more  steadfast  on  my  God. 

Ztgftt,  What  means  your  highness  to  mistrust  ms 
thus! 

Edw,  What  mean'st  thou  to  dissemble  with  me  thus ! 

lAght.  These  hands  were  never  stain'd  with  innocent 
blood. 
Nor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a  king's. 

Edto,  Forgive  mv  thought,  for  having  sudi  a  thou^t. 
One  jewel  have  I  left,  receiye  thou  this. 
Still  fear  I,  and  I  know  not  what's  the  cause, 
But  every  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 
Oh,  if  thou  harbour'st  murder  in  thy  heart, 
Let  the  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  soul. 
Know  that  I  am  a  king :  Oh,  at  that  name 
I  feel  a  hell  of  grief.    Where  is  my  crown ! 
Oone,  gone ;  and  do  I  still  remain  alire ! 

LigM.  You're  overwatdi'd  my  lord  ;  lie  down  and  rest 

Edv.  But  that  grief  keeps  me  waking,  I  should  sleep ; 
For  not  these  ten  days  hare  these  eyelidji  closed. 
Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with  fear 
Open  again.    0  wherefore  sitt'st  thou  here ! 

Light.  If  you  mistrust  me,  I'll  be  gone,  mv  lord. 

Edw.  No,  no  ;  for  if  thou  mean'st  to  murder  me, 
Thou  wilt  return  again ;  and  therefore  stay. 

Light.  He  sleeps. 

Edw.  0  let  me  not  die ;  yet  stay,  0  stay  a  whila 

Light.  How  now,  my  lord  ! 

Edw.  Something  stiU  buzzeth  in  mine  ears, 
And  tells  me  if  I  sleep  I  never  wake ; 
This  fear  is  that  which  makes  me  tremble  thus. 
And  therefore  tell  me,  wherefore  art  thou  come  f 

Light.  To  rid  thee  of  thy  life  ;  Matreris,  come. 

Edw.  I  am  too  weak  uid  feeble  to  resist : 
Assist  me,  sweet  God,  and  receive  my  soul. 

The  taste  of  the  public  for  the  romantic  drama,  in 
preference  to  the  dassical,  seems  now  to  have  been 
confirmed.  An  attempt  was  made  towards  the  doie 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  revive  the  forms  of  the 
classic  stage,  by  Daniel  the  poet,  who  wrote  two 
pkys,  Cleopatra  and  Phihtas,  which  are  smootblf 
versified,  but  undramatic  in  their  character.  Ladt 
Pembroke  co-operated  in  a  tragedy  called  -^^^ 
written  in  1590;  and  Samuel  Brandon  prodaoed, 
in  1598,  a  tame  and  feeble  B<nnan  play,  VtrtMom 
Octavia. 


ANTHONY  MUNDAT — HENRT  CHETTLB. 

In  the  throng  of  dramatic  authors,  Ihe  names  of 
Amtbont  Mundat  and  Hknrt  Chettle  ftequenfly 
occur.  Munday  was  an  author  as  early  as  1579* 
and  he  waa  concerned  in  fourteen  playa  Francis 
Meres,  in  1598,  calls  him  the  *best  plotter'  among 
the  writers  for  the  stage.  One  of  Iiis  dramas,  Sv 
John  Oldcastle,  was  written  in  conjunction  wim 
Michael  Drayton  and  others,  and  was  printed  in 
1600,  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare  on  the  title- 
page  !  The  Death  of  Bobert,  Earl  of  Hunti»gte^ 
printed  in  1601,  was  a  popular  play  by  MundsTi 
assisted  by  Chettle.  The  pranks  of  Robfai  Hood  and 
Mud  Marian  in  meny  Sherwood  are  thus  gaUy  tet 
forth:— 

Wind  once  more,  jolly  huntsmen,  all  your  h^^™**   . 
Whose  shrill  sound,  with  the  echoing  woods'  uan, 
Shall  ring  a  sad  knell  for  tiie  fearful  deer, 
Before  our  feather'd  shafts,  death's  winged  darts,  ^ 
Bring  sudden  summons  for  their  fatal  ends.    * 
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Girt  me  thy  haiMl :  now  God's  cone  on  me  light, 

If  I  fitcaake  not  grief  in  griefs  despite. 

Ifnch,  make  a  erf,  and  yeomen  stand  ye  round : 

I  chaige  ytj  never  more  let  woeful  sound 

Be  heard  among  je  ;  but  whaterer  fall, 

Lm^  grief  to  scorn,  and  so  make  sorrow  smalL  * 

Manan,  thou  seest,  though  courtly  pleasures  want, 

Tei  eonntiy  sport  in  Sherwood  is  not  scant. 

Fbr  the  soul-ravishing  delicious  sound 

Of  instmmental  music,  we  hare  found 

TWe  winged  quiristexs,  with  direis  notes, 

Scat  from  their  quaint  recording  pretty  throats, 

On  eresy  branch  that  compaiseu  our  bower, 

Without  command  contenting  us  each  hour. 

For  aiTM  hangings,  and  rich  tapestry, 

We  haTS  sweet  nature's  best  embroidery. 

For  thy  steel  glass,  wherein  thou  wont'st  to  look. 

Thy  oystal  eyes  gaxe  on  the  crystal  brook. 

At  eovt,  a  flower  or  two  did  deck  thy  head. 

Now,  with  whole  carlands  it  is  circled ; 

For  what  in  wealu  we  want,  we  hare  in  flowers, 

And  iriiat  we  lose  in  halls,  we  find  in  bowers. 


Chettle  was  engaged  in  no  less  than  thirty-eight 
phys  between  the  years  1597  and  1603,  four  of 
wludi  hare  been  printed.  Mr  Collier  thinks  he  had 
written  for  the  stage  before  1592,  when  he  published 
Grpene's  posthumous  work,  *  A  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit* 
Among  his  plays,  the  namea  of  which  have  descended/ 
to  us,  is  one  on  the  subject  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
which  probaMy  was  the  original  of  Shakspeare's 
Henry  VJLlL  The  best  drama  of  this  pmlific  author 
which  we  now  possess,  is  a  comedy  called  Patient 
GriateB^  taken  finom  Boocaccia  The  humble  charms 
of  the  heroine  are  thus  finely  described . — 

See  where  my  Orissell  and  her  father  is, 

Mnhinks  her  beauty,  shining  through  those  weeds. 

Seems  like  a  bright  star  in  the  sullen  night. 

Heir  lovely  poverty  dwells  on  her  back  ! 

Did  bat  the  proud  world  note  her  as  I  do. 

She  would  cast  off  rich  robes,  forswear  rich  state. 

To  dothe  her  in  such  poor  habiliments. 

The  names  of  Haughton,  Antony  Brewer,  Porter, 
Smith,  Hathaway  (probably  some  relation  of  Shak- 
speare*s  wife),  WUson,  &&,  also  occur  as  dramatic 
writers  From  the  diary  of  Henslowe,  it  appears 
that,  between  1591  and  1597,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
dif&reni  idays  were  performed  by  four  of  the  ten 
w  deven  theatrical  companies  which  then  existed. 
Henslowe  was  originally  a  pawnbroker,  who  ad- 
vanced iDOoey  and  dresses  to  the  players,  and  he 
ultimately  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  wardrobe 
and  properties  of  the  playhouses  with  which  he  was 
ooocemed.  The  name  of  Shakspeare  does  not  once 
occur  in  his  diary. 

Several  good  dramas  of  this  golden  age  have  de* 
■ooided  to  ua,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown. 
A  few  of  these  possess  merit  enough  to  have  been 
cnniidered  first  sketches  of  Shalupeare,  but  this 
opinion  baa  been  gradually  abandoned  by  all  but 
one  or  two  German  critics.  Most  of  them  have  been 
published  in  Bodsley's  Collection  of  Old  Plays.  The 
best  are,  the  '  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,'  the  *  Lon- 
don Prodigal,'  the  '  Yorkshire  Tragedy,' '  Lord  Crom- 
weU,'  the  *  Birth  of  Merlin,'  the  *  CoUier  of  Croydon,' 

*  Ifoeedoros,'  *  Locrine,' '  Arden  of  Feversham,'  the 
'MisfortDnes  of  Arthur,' 'Edward  m.,'&c.  The  most 
oaneet  and  regular  of  these  anonymous  dramas  is 

*  Arden  of  Feversham,'  a  domestic  tragedy,  founded 
OB  s  murder  which  took  place  in  1551.  Alioe,  the 
wife  of  Arden,  proves  uniiuthful,  and  joins  with  her 
nnmoar  HosUa,  and  some  assassins,  in  murdering 
kr  hasbaad.  Tieck  has  translated  this  play  into 
Gonitis  a»  m  genuine  production  of  Shakspeare,  but 


the  style  is  difi^rent  In  the  earliest  acknowledged 
works  of  the  Warwickshire  bard,  there  is  a  play  of 
wit,  and  of  what  Hallam  calls  '  analogical  imagery,' 
which  is  not  seen  in  *  Arden  of  Fever^^am,'  though  it 
exhibits  a  strong  picture  of  the  passions,  and  indi- 
cates freedom  of  versification  and  dramatic  art  We 
subjoin  one  touching  scene  between  Alice  and  her 
paramour — a  scene  of  mutual  recrimination,  guilty 
and  tenderness . — 


{Scene  from  Arden  of  FevenhamJ] 
Alics  Ardkn. — BfosBia. 

Mot,  How  now,  Alice!  What  1  sad  and  pasBiflnftto  I 
Make  me  partaker  of  thy  pensiveness  ; 
Fire  divided  bums  with  lesser  force. 

AL  But  I  will  dam  that  fire  in  my  breast. 
Till  by  the  force  thereof  my  part  consume. 
Ah,  Moebie ! 

Mo9,  Such  deep  pathaires,  like  to  a  cannon's  btt»t| 
Dischaiged  acainst  a  ruinated  wall, 
Breaks  my  r^enting  heart  in  thousand  pieoei. 
Ungentle  Alioe,  thy  sorrow  is  mv  sore ; 
Thou  knowest  it  well,  and  'tis  thy  policy 
To  forge  distressful  looks,  to  wound  a  breast 
Where  lies  a  heart  which  dies  when  thou  art  sad* 
It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  anger  love. 

J  2.  It  is  not  love  that  loves  to  murder  love. 

Mo8,  How  mean  you  that  I 

AL  Thou  know'st  how  dearly  Arden  loved  me. 

Mos.  And  then 

AL  And  then — conceal  the  rest,  for  'tis  too  bad. 
Lest  that  my  words  be  carried  to  the  wind. 
And  published  in  the  world  to  both  our  shames. 
I  pray  thee,  Moebie,  let  our  spring-time  wither  ; 
Oar  harvest  else  will  yield  but  loathsome  weeds. 
Forget,  I  pray  thee,  what  has  past  betwijct  us  : 
For  DOW  I  blush  and  tremble  at  the  thoughts. 

Mos,  Wliat !  are  you  changed  ! 

AL  Ay,  to  my  former  happy  life  again  ; 
From  title  of  an  odious  strumpet's  name 
To  honest  Arden's  wife,  not  Arden's  honest  wifo^- 
Ha,  Mosbie  !  'tis  thou  hast  rifled  me  of  that. 
And  made  me  slanderous  to  all  my  kin. 
Even  in  my  forehead  is  thy  name  engraven, 
A  mean  artificer,  that  low-bom  name  I 
I  was  bewitcht ;  woe-worth  the  hapless  hour 
And  all  the  canses  that  enchanted  me. 

Mot.  Nay,  if  thou  ban,  let  me  breathe  curses  fiutii ; 
And  if  you  stand  so  nicely  at  your  fame, 
Let  me  repent  the  credit  I  have  lost. 
I  have  nefflected  matters  of  import. 
That  would  have  'stated  me  above  thy  state  ; 
For  slow'd  advantages,  and  spumed  at  time  ; 
Ay,  fortune's  right  hand  Mosbie  hath  forsook. 
To  take  a  wanton  giglot  by  the  left. 
I  left  the  marriage  of  an  honest  maid, 
Whose  dowry  would  have  weigh'd  down  all  thy  wealth ; 
Whose  beauty  and  demeanour  far  exceeded  thee. 
This  certain  good  I  lost  for  changing  bad. 
And  wrapt  my  credit  in  thy  company. 
I  was  bewitcht ;  that  is  no  theme  of  thine  ; 
And  thou  unhallow'd  hast  enchanted  me. 
But  I  will  break  thy  spells  and  exorcisms. 
And  put  another  sight  upon  these  eyes, 
That  showed  my  heart  a  raven  for  a  dove« 
Thou  art  not  fair ;  I  view'd  thee  not  till  now : 
Thou  art  not  kind  ;  till  now  I  knew  thee  not : 
And  now  the  rain  hath  beaten  off  thy  gilt, 
Thy  worthleas  copper  shows  thee  counterfeit. 
It  grieves  me  not  to  see  how  foul  thou  art, 
But  mads  ma  that  ever  I  thought  thee  fiur. 
Oo,  get  thee  gone,  a  copesmate  for  thy  hinds ; 
I  am  too  good  to  be  thy  favourite. 

AL  Ay,  now  I  see,  and  too  soon  find  it  tme^ 
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Which  oftoi  h»th  b«CB  told  me  bj  mj  friendi, 

Tbkt  Uoabi*  Ioth  nu  not  bat  rer  mj  wealth  ; 

Which  Mo  iucndulout  I  ne'er  beliaTtd. 

Naj,  hwr  me  ipetk,  M«bie,  a  word  or  two  ; 

III  bila  mj  tongue  if  I  ipekk  bittcrlj. 

Look  on  me,  Moibit,  or  eU  I'll  kill  mj^U. 

Kothing  alull  bids  mc  hum  tfaj  atonnj  look ; 

If  tbou  erj  wti,  tbeie  ii  no  peuc  for  me. 

I  wiU  do  penuce  for  offenduiK  thee  ; 

And  bum  thia  pnjei  book,  wbicb  I  hsrg  dm^ 

The  holj  word  that  hu  confeited  me. 

See,  Moibie,  I  will  teu  Kwsy  the  learel, 

And  ftll  the  leftTca  ;  ud  in  tfaii  golden  corer 

Shall  thj  iweet  pbimiea  uid  thr  Tetten  dwell, 

And  theteoD  will  I  chieflj  meditate. 

And  bold  no  other  lect  but  inch  derotioD. 

Wilt  thou  not  look  I  ii  all  thj  lore  o'erwhelm'd  I 

Witt  thou  not  hear  I  what  malice  Btope  thj  ean  t 

Whj  ipeak'st  than  not  1  what  silence  tiei  thj  toDgw 

Tbou  hut  been  niehted  aa  the  Mgle  ii. 

And  heard  ai  qaicklr  u  the  fearful  harc^ 


olil,. 


>id  thee  hear,  or  kc,  or  apeak  : 
eniibleinnoneoftbeHtl 


When  1  bare 

Wei^  all  thj  food  tomi  with  thia  little  fault. 
And  I  deeerre  not  Moebie'i  mnddy  looki. 
A  fence  of  trouble  ia  not  tTiickeo'd  atill  ; 
Be  clear  agun  ;  I'll  ne'er  man  trouble  thee. 

Jfoi.  0  fie,  no  ;  I'm  a  baw  aitifioer  ; 
Mj  winga  are  feathered  for  a  lowlj  fli^t. 
Moabie,  fie,  no  ;  not  for  a  thoueand  ponnd 
Hake  lore  to  jou  ;  wbj,  'tie  unpajdonable. 
We  b«;gart  must  not  breathe  when  geotlee  an. 

AL  Sweet  Moabie  ia  aa  gentle  aa  a  king, 
And  I  too  blind  to  judge  him  otherwise. 
Flowers  sometimea  apring  in  tallow  landa, 
Weeda  in  gardens,  rosea  glow  on  thotni ; 
So  whataoe'er  mj  U«bie  a  father  waa, 
Himaelf  is  Talued  gentle  bj  hia  worth. 

Jfo«.  Ah,  bow  jou  women  can  inainnale^ 
And  cleai  a  tnepaaa  with  jour  iweet  set  tongas. 
I  will  forvet  thia  quarrel,  gentle  Alice, 
Prorided  ill  be  tempted  ao  no  more. 

'Arden  of  Fevenham'  waa  flrat  printed  In  1S93. 
The  '  ToiksUre  Tragedy,'  another  pla/  of  the  same 
kind,  but  appatentlj  more  baitilj  written,  va*  per- 
filmed  in  1604,  and  fonr  jetn  aflcrwardi  printed 
vith  Shakspeare'i  name.    Both  Dyce  and  Collier, 
able  dramatic  antiqnariea  and  aludenta,  are  inclined 
to  the  opinioo,  that  thia  drama  contaitu  paaaages 
which  odIj  Shakapeare  could  haTc  written.    But  in 
Ilnea  like  the  fidlowlng— though  amoolh  and  natu- 
ral, and  quoted  aa  the  most  Sbakipearian  In  the  plaj 
— we  min  the  tDuaic  of  the  great  dnmatist  ■  thoughts 
and  nnmlien.    It  ia,hoireTei,  a  forcible  picture  of  a 
luckleM.KcklGMBUibla': — 
What  will  become  of  ua  I    All  will  awa;  I 
Mj  huaband  nerer  ceawa  in  eipense. 
Both  to  consame  hia  crvdit  and  bia  bonae  J 
And  'tia  tet  down  bj  bearon's  jutt  decree. 
That  Riot'a  child  muat  needa  be  Begnrj. 

ro  theee  the  -rirtues  that  bis  jonth  did  promise  I 
Dice  and  Toluptuona  meetinga,  midnight  rareli. 
Taking  hia  bed  with  auifeita,  ill  beaeeming 
The  ancient  honour  of  bia  bouae  and  name  I 
And  thia  not  all,  but  that  iriiich  kiltt  me  moft. 
When  he  nconnte  hia  Eoaset  and  false  fortunea. 
The  weaknew  of  his  state,  so  much  dejected, 
Not  aa  a  man  repentant,  but  half  mad. 
Hia  fortunes  cannot  answer  hia  expense. 


Appear  ao  dreadful,  tlkat  he  frights  mj  hea 
Walki  heaTilj,  aa  if  hia  Boiil  weiB  earth  ; 
Mot  peniteDt  fbr  thoie  hii  una  an  pait, 


We  hare  Ken  tliat  Greene,  Peele,  and  UaHoir. 

prepared,  in  aome  dtgree,  the  waj  for  Shakapearv. 
They  had  giien  a  mure  aeCtJed  and  Kholastic  form 
to  the  drama,  and  aasigaed  it  a  perroaaent  plaoe  in 
the  national  liEeratun^     The/  adorned  llie  etegn 


>?»^&^  G"^ 


»»re 


[Op^  of  Che  B 
more  variety  of  cbarscter  and  action,   with 
deep  passion,  and  true  poetry.     The  Utter,  indeed,    ■ 
was  tinged  with  incolicrence  and  eitravagance,  but    ' 
the  aterling  ore  of  f.'eniuB  was,  in  Itarlnw  at  least. 
abundant.      Above  all.    they  had   familiarised  tha    | 
public  ear  to  the  use  of  bi.ink  tctic.     TTie  U*t  im- 
provement was  the  greatest ;  for  even  the  genius  of    I 
Shakspeare  would  have  been  cramped  and  conflned, 
if  it  had  been  condemned  to  nioveonlv  in  the  fetters    I 
of  rhyme.    The  quick  interchange  of  dialopie,  and    ■ 
the  varioos  nice  shades  and  ulIeniMti.ins  o(  cbai»cter    j 
and  fbeling,  could  not  have  been  evolved  in  dramatic    ! 
n.  except  in  that  ndniirahlc  fumi  of  rene  whiA    ' 
arhythroicalhatmonywiththeutinoatfreedom,    ' 
grace,  and  fleiibilily.     Wjen  Shakspeare,  therefor*^    ; 
appeared  conspicuously  on  the  horiion,  the  acene  may    ' 
ho  aaid  to  have  been  prepared  for  hia  reception,  "nw 
GenioBof  the  Drama  had  aecnmnlatedmaleriala  for   [ 
■  B  u»e  of  the  great  poet,  who  waa  to  eitend  hef    i 
ipire  over  Lmlta  not  yet  recogniaed,  and  inv«t  it 
th  a  splendour  which  the  world  bad  never  aeeo   < 

The  few  incidents  In  Sbakipeare's  life  are  nir-    ' 
roonded  with  doubt  and  fable.    The  fond  idolatry   r' 
with  which  he  it  now  i-egarded,  waa  only  tinned  to 
hia  personal  hialory  at  a  late  period,  when  little  cfflild 
be  gathered  even  by  tlie  moet  enthusiastic  collector. 
Oar  beat  facts  are  derived  from  legel  documentfc 

JAM  Shakbpeabe  wBi  bom  at  Stratford-on-    . 
ATon,inthecountyDfWarwick.lnAprill9e4.  Then    | 

"«  I 


ENGLISH  UTERATUfiE. 


r  toe  month,  the  umiTemiy  c^  S 


imJ  AJonit,  ud  the  Lucrece.  The  imotmt  of  hli 
education  at  the  graainur-achool  hai  been  iiuuie  ft 

JoecticHi  of  etgei  •cnilinf  and  ctintroveny.  Beo 
IMMOD  uja,  he  had  '  little  Latin,  aod  tew  Greek.' 
Thi<  it  not  denfing  that  ha  had  aome.  Manf 
Latiniwd  idiotni  and  eipreHioiu  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
hii  plaj'*.  The  choice  of  two  claaalcal  lubjecU 
for  hia  earl;  poetry,  and  the  Dumerona  felicitoa* 


||  Oenie,  the  tutelar  taint  of  Eogtandi  but  all  vc 
I;  bow  with  cotainty  U,  that  he  *a«  baptiaed  on  tht 
[  Mtk.  Uia  fatl«r,  John  Sbakipeare,  wai  a  wool- 
j   coBbei  or  glarer,  who  had  eleraied  hi*  aocial  poai- 

tioa  by  nuuruge  with  a  nutie  heiress,  Mary  Arden, 
I'l   puwuiid  ut  an  eiUte  worth  about  XTD  per  ai 

if  oar  preaent  money.    The  poefs  fkther  ra 

I  k  high  baUilT  and  chief  aldennan  of  Stratford ; 
)     l«t  in  ISTB,  he  it  found  mort^agiDg  hia  wife's  in- 

II  hajtance,  and,  from  entries  in  the  town-booka,  ia 
If  Mwaed  to  have  fallen  into  comparatiTe  porerty. 

iWakn  vaa  the  eldest  of  six  sarriTing  children, 
Md  after  (ome  edocaCloo  at  the  grammar-achoid, 
kt  it  laid  to  hare  been  brought  home  to  assist  at 
b  father's  bndnesa.    There  it  a  bhuik  in  his  his- 
toty  fcr  aome  rears ;  but  doubtless  he  was  engaoed. 
-I  vhacenr  might  be  hit  eircnmstances  or  emrJoy- 
■BDt,  in   III  atiiihig  up  materials  for  his  futnre 
'.   fMtty.    liie  ttody  of  man  and  of  nature,  facts  in 
'   ■aMral  history,  the  country,  the  fields,  and  the 
'   •nodi,  wotdd  be  gteaoed  by  funiliar  intercourse 
I,   Bad  iilii  lalliiii  unong  hit  fellow-townsmen,  and 
|[   fa  iBmbling  orer  the  beaatifid  valley  of  the  Avon. 
B  bM  been  ooojectnred  that  he  was  some  time  in 
m  (•wyo'a  efflce,  as  bis  works  abound  in  tecbnlcal 
'    legal  phiMta  and  iUustration*.     Thi*  has  always 
'   m»  nil  111  to  na  highly  probable.    Hie  London  players 
ji   w^w  also  tbea  in  the  habit  of  viaitlng  Stratford; 
[    "noow*  Green,  an  actor,  was  a  native  of  the  town ; 
l|    and  Bnrhage,  the  greatest  perfbrnier  of  bit  day  (the 

I  ttton  BiSmd,  Hamkt,  and  Odi^io\  waa  originally 
'I    ftoK  Wirwickshiic    Who  can  doubt,  then,  that 

II  Uw  high  bailiff**  svsi,  from  the  years  of  twelve  to 
tvaity,  waa  a  freqnsnt  and  welcome  viiilant  bekaul 
ib  aiaiif  that  he  tlwre  Imbibed  the  tastes  and 
tlllims  wtuch  coloiued  aD  hia  ftitnre  life— and  that 
hi  there  Mt  Uie  Brat  stirring*  of  hia  Immortal  dra- 

l|  Mslii  goiina  t  We  are  pcnuaded  that  he  had  begnn 
I  to  wrile  tone  bafDm  be  Mft  Stratford,  and  had  most 
I    (TDtHbly  iketched,  if  not   completed,   his    Kcths 


student,  if  not  a  critical  scholar. 
compreheniivB  to  degenerate  Into  pedantiT!  but 
when,  at  the  age  of  four  or  fire  and  twenty,  he  took 
the  field  of  original  dramatic  composition.  In  com- 
pany with  the  university -bred  autliors  and  wits  ct 
his  times,  he  soon  distanced  them  all,  in  correctness 
as  well  as  facility,  In  the  intellectual  richness  of  his 
thoughts  and  diction,  and  in  the  wide  range  of  bis 
acquired  knowledge.  It  may  be  safely  assumed, 
therefore,  that  at  Stratford  lie  was  a  hard,  though 
perhaps  an  irregular,  studenL  The  precociooa  ma- 
tatity  of  Bhakapeare's  passions  hurried  him  into  a 
premature  marriage.  On  theSStb  of  November  1S8B, 
he  obtuned  a  license  at  Worcester,  legalising  hia 
union  with  Anne  Hathaway,  with  once  aMiig  of  lit 
taiau.  Two  of  his  neighbours  became  security  in  the 
sum  cf  £40,  that  the  poet  would  tUfll  his  matrimonial 
engagement,  be  buns  a  minor,  and  unable,  legaDy, 
to  contract  tta  hims^.  Anne  Hathaway  waa  aeven 
yean  older  than  her  husband.  She  wa«  Uie  daughtw 
ora'tubetantUlyeoman'ofthe  village  cf  Sbotteij, 
about  a  mile  ftum  Stratford.  The  huny  and  anzie^ 
with  respect  to  the  marriage-license,  ia  explained 
bythe  register  of  baptisms  in  the  poet's  native  town) 
his  daughter  Susannn  was  christened  on  the  S6th 
May  1 SS3.  six  months  after  the  nuuriage.  In  a  year 
and  a  half,  two  other  chitdreo.  twin*,  were  boni  to 
Shakapcare,  who  had  no  fomily  afterwards.  We 
may  readily  suppoM  that  the  small  town  of  Strat- 
ford did  not  ofl^r  scope  for  the  ambition  of  the  poet^ 
now  arrived  at  early  manhood,  and  feeling  the  tie* 
of  ■  husband  and  a  fiither.  He  removed  to  London 
hi  ISBS  or  1S87.  It  has  been  said  that  hi*  depar- 
ture was  hastened  by  the  eSbcts  of  a  lampoon  he 
hud  written  on  a  neighbouring  sqiJre,  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  of  Charlecote,  in  revenge  for  Sir  Thoma* 
prosecnting  him  for  deer-slcaling.  The  story  I* 
inconsistent  in  its  details.  Part  of  it  must  be  nn- 
trne ;  it  was  never  recorded  against  him  in  his  lift- 
l  and  the  whole  may  have  been  built  upon  the 
opening  leene  in  the  Mtrry  Wivti  of  Wnuiior  (not 
-"'■  <n  till  after  Sir  Thoma*  Lucj'a  deatJi),  in  which 
ia  aome  wanton  wit  on  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  Lucy  family.  The  tale,  however,  is  now 
associated  so  intimately  with  the  name  of  Shaka- 
peare,  that,  considering  iheobscuritywhidi  rests  and 

firobaUy  will  ever  re*t  on  hi*  history,  there  aeenf 
ittle  likelihood  of  its  ever  ceasing  to  have  a  placs 
in  the  public  mind.*    Shakspeara  soon  rose  to  dia> 


•  Hi  WidilBftoo  IrvlDf . 
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tiiictlon  in  the  theatre.  He  wu  &  rtureholder  of 
tiK  BIwUHmti  Conpiui;,  wtthin  two  or  tbiee  jem 
after  hi*  uriTiI ;  of  tUe  flftecD  thtretdden  <^  the 
theatie  in  Norember  1SS9,  Shakipeare'*  nuM  i* 


the  derenth  on  the  Bit  la  IS96,  hli  nunebthe 
Ufb  In  ftU>t  of  onlf  eight  praprietoni  and  in  1603, 
■""  WM  MCOnd  in  Oie  new  patent  granted  hy  King 

net.  It  appean  from  recent  diacoveriei  made 
hj  If  r  Collier,  that  tlie  vardrobe  and  stage  proper- 
tiea  afterwards  belonged  to  ShoJupeare,  and  with 
the  sharei  which  be  pouesaed,  were  ertiiiiated  at 
£1400,  equal  to  l»twe«n  £6000  and  £7000  of  our 
mCMint  money.  He  was  al*o  a  proprietor  of  the 
Globe  Theatre ;  and  at  the  lovect  computation,  hji 

mie  must  hare  been  alxnit  £300  a-rear,  or  XISOO 
at  the  present  da;.  As  an  actor,  Sbskipeare  is  sajd 
by  a  coDtemporacy  (aappoaed  to  be  Lord  Bonthsmp- 
ton)  to  baie  been  'of  good  account  in  the  com- 
MDj )'  but  the  cause  of  his  anexampied  ancceaa  was 
nil  Immortal  dramaa,  the  deUght  aiid  wonder  of  his 


been  prodnced.  With  the  noUes,  the  wtta,  nd 
poeta  of  hii  day,  be  was  in  fkmlliai  Intercotme.  TIm 
'gentle  Shakapeue,'  u  be  wu  nnially  s^led,  WM 
throned  in  all  hearts.  Bnt  notwithstanding  bi* 
brilliant  success  in  the  metropolis,  the  poet  early 
looked  fbrward  to  a  permanent  retirement  to  the 
country.  He  ririted  Stratford  once  a-ye«i  Mid 
when  wealth  flowed  in  upon  tiitn,  he  purchased  pro- 
perty in  his  natire  town  and  its  Ticinity.  He  bonght 
Hew  Place,  the  principal  house  in  Stratford)  in 
1602,  be  gave  £320  far  107  acres  of  land  adjoining 
to  hii  porchase ;  and  in  1605.  he  paid  £440  for  the 
lease  of  the  tithes  of  Strntford.  The  latest  entry  of 
his  name  among  the  king's  playen  is  in  1E04,  bnt 
he  WB*  liTing  in  London  in  1609.  The  year  1611 
hu  been  SHigned  as  the  date  of  his  final  retirement 
to  the  country.  In  the  fulness  of  his  fame,  with  * 
handsome  competency,  end  before  age  had  chilled 
the  eiyoyment  of  life,  the  poet  returned  to  his  natira 
town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  among  the 
quiet  scenes  and  the  friends  of  his  youth.  Bi* 
paienta  were  both  dead,  but  their  declining  yeare 
bad  been  gladdened  by  the  prosperity  of  their  illDa* 
triooa  son.  Four  years  were  spent  by  Shakspeare 
In  this  dignifled  retirement,  and  the  history  of  tltera- 
tuTB  acarcely  presents  anntlior  nich  picture  of  calm 
fUidty  and  satiiflcd  ambition.  lie  died  on  the  33d 
of  April  1616,  liRving  just  completed  his  11  fty -second 
year.  His  widow  sarvived  him  seven  years,  Hii 
two  daughters  were  twlh  married  (his  only  son 
Hamnet  bad  died  in  1596),  and  one  of  them  had 
three  sons)  but  all  these  died  withoat  issue,  and 
there  now  remains  no  lineal  representAtive  of  the 
great  poet, 

Shakipcare,  it  is  believed,  like  his  contempoTary 
dramatists,  b^im  his  career  as  an  author  by  altering 
the  works  of  others,  and  adapting  them  for  the  stage. 
The  eitract  from  Greene's  '  Groat'a  Worth  of  Wfl,' 
which  we  have  given  in  tlie  life  of  that  imhappy 
author,  show*  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  tliis  subor- 
dinate literary  latNiur  t>efore  1592.  Three  yean  pre- 
Tioua  to  this,  Kaih  had  published  an  aildress  to  the 
stndenta  of  the  two  uniTcraitiei.  in  wliich  there  is  a 
remarkable  passage: — 'It  is,'  he  says,  'a  common 
iw-a-daya,  among  a  aort  of  shitting  oom- 
,  .  at  run  through  every  art,  and  thriro  by 
,  to  leave  the  trsde  of  Tfotierinl,  wbei«tn  they 
bom.  and  buav  themselves  with  the  endeavonra 
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like  Hie  work  of  Greene  or  Peele.  Tittu  Andronictu 
ivaemhies  (he  style  of  MarloHr,  and  if  written  by 
ShekqMere,  ae  diatlDct  oontemporary  testimony 
■flxnn»  it  must  have  been  a  verj  youthful  produc- 
tioo.  The  Tamim^  of  the  Shrew  is  greatly  indebted 
to  aa  old  nlay  on  the  same  subject,  and  must  aJso 
be  leftned  to  the  same  period.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Shakspeare  wrote  any  of  the  first  part  of 
Omrf  VI.  The  second  and  third  parts  are  model* 
led  on  two  older  plays»  the  *  Contention  of  York  and 
Lancaster,*  and  tiie  '  True  Tragedy  of  the  Duke  of 
Toik'  Whether  these  old  dramas  were  early 
sketchce  of  Shakspeare's  own,  or  the  labours  of  some 
obacnre  and  forgotten  playwright,  cannot  now  be 
seoertained:  they  contain  the  death-scene  of  Cardi- 
al Beanfbrt^  the  last  speech  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  germs  of  that  vigorous  delineation  of  cha- 
racter and  passion  completed  in  *  Richard  IIL'  We 
know  no  other  dramatist  of  that  early  period,  ex- 
eepting  Msurlow,  who  could  have  written  those 
powerful  sketches.  From  the  old  plays,  Shakspeare 
borrowed  no  less  than  1771  entire  lines,  and  nearly 
doable  that  number  are  merely  alterations.  Such 
irtKilttale  appropriation  of  the  labours  of  others  is 
foond  in  none  of  his  other  historical  plays  (as  King 
Mm,  Richard  III^  &c.,  modelled  on  old  dramas), 
and  we  therefore  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Oontention  and  the  True  Tragedy  were  early  pro- 
doctions  of  the  poet,  afterwards  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  him,  as  part  of  his  English  historical 
series,  and  then  named  Henry  VI, 

The  gradual  progress  of  Shakspeare's  genius  is 
supposed  to  have  been  not  unobserved  by  Spenser. 
In  1594,  or  1595,  tlie  venerable  poet  wrote  his  pas- 
toral, entitled  '  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,'  in 
which  be  conunemorates  his  brother  poets  under 
fingned  names.  The  gallant  Raleigh  is  the  Shep- 
herd of  the  Ocean,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  Astrophel, 
and  other  living  authors  are  characterised  by  ficU- 
tkms  appeUatiuns.    lie  concludes  as  follows : — 

And  then,  though  last  not  least,  is  Aetion, 
A  gentler  shepherd  may  nowhere  be  found. 

Whose  muse,  full  of  higa  thoughts'  invention, 
Doth,  Wee  hinuelf,  heroically  townd. 

Ibe  sonorous  and  chivalrous-like  name  of  Shak- 
speare seems  here  designated.  The  poet  had  then 
pabtished  his  two  classical  poems,  and  probably 
most  of  his  English  historical  plays  had  been  acteo. 
The  supposition  that  Shakspeare  was  meant,  is  at 
least  a  pksasing  one.  We  love  to  figure  Spenser  and 
Raleigh  sitting  under  the  *  shady  alders'  on  the 
banks  of  Mulla,  reading  the  manuscript  of  the  *  Faeiy 
Queen ;'  but  it  is  not  less  interesting  to  consider  the 
great  poet  watdiing  the  dawn  of  tluit  mighty  mind 
wtiich  was  to  eclipse  all  its  contemporaries.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  in  1598,  we  meet  with  an  impor- 
tant notice  of  Shakspeare  by  Francis  Bleres,  a  oon- 
temporary author.  *As  Plautus  and  Seneca,'  he 
says,  'are  aooounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tra- 
ge^  among  the  Latins,  so  Shakspeare,  among  the 
P-ngiuh^  it  tlue  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the 
stage;  tat  comedy,  witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
his  Errors,  his  Love's  Labour  Lost,  his  Love's 
Labour  Won  (or  AU's  Well  that  Ends  WeUX  lus  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice; 
for  tragedy,  his  Richard  IL,  Richard  UL,  Henry 
IV.,  Kkig  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  his  Romeo 
and  Juliet'  This  was  indeed  a  brilliant  oontribu- 
tioD  to  the  English  drama,  throwing  Greene,  Peele, 
and  Marlow  Immeasurably  into  shade,  and  tax 
transcending  aU  the  previous  productions  of  the 
£ndiah  stage.  Tbe  muTest,  however,  was  not  yet 
hiiUf  reaped — the  g^rious  intellect  of  Shakspeare 
vas  itiil  far'ni"R  sod  his  hnnginaition  nursing  those 


magnificent  conceptions  which  were  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  Lear,  the  Macbeth,  Othdh,  and  Tssqieit 
of  his  tragic  muse. 

The  chronology  of  Shakspeare's  plays  has  been 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  Malone  and  others,  without  ade- 
quate authority.  Mr  Collier  has  shown  its  incor^ 
rectness  in  various  particulars.  He  has  proved,  fbr 
example,  that  '  Othello'  was  on  the  stage  in  1602, 
though  Malone  assigns  its  first  appearance  to  1604. 
'  Macbeth*  is  put  down  to  1606,  though  we  only  know 
that  it  existed  in  1610.  Henry  VIIL  is  assigned  to 
1603,  yet  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  as  a 
new  play  in  1613,  and  we  know  that  it  was  produced 
with  unusual  scenic  decoration  and  splendour  in 
that  year.  The  Roman  plays  were  undoubtedly 
among  his  latest  works.  The  *  Tempest'  has  been 
usually  considered  the  last,  but  on  no  decisive  autho- 
rity. Adopting  this  popular  belief,  Mr  Campbell  has 
remarked,  that  the  'Tempest'  has  a  *  sort  of  sacred- 
ness'  as  the  last  drama  oi  the  great  poet,  who,  as  if 
conscious  that  this  was  to  be  the  case,  has  'been 
inspired  to  typify  himself  as  a  ¥rise,  potent,  and 
beneyolent  magician.' 

There  seems  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  continue  writing  on  to  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1616 ;  and  such  a  supposition  is  coun- 
tenanced by  a  tradition  thus  recorded  in  the  diarr 
of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  A.M.,  vicar  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  extending  from  1648  to  1679.  'I  have 
heard,'  says  the  ctureless  and  incurious  vicar,  who 
might  have  added  largely  to  our  stock  of  Shak- 
spearian  facts,  had  he  possiessed  taste,  acuteness,  or 
industry — *  I  have  heard  that  Mr  Shakspeare  was  a 
natural  wit,  without  any  art  at  alL  He  frequented 
the  plays  aU  his  younger  time,  but  in  his  elder  days 
lived  at  Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two 
plays  every  year,  and  for  it  had  an  allowance  so 
large,  that  he  spent  at  tiie  rate  of  £1000  a-year,  as 
I  have  heard.  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son,  had  a  merry  meeting,  and  it  seems  drank  too 
hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever  there  contracted.' 
We  place  no  great  reliance  on  this  testimony,  either 
as  to  fiicts  literary  or  personaL  Those  who  have 
studied  the  works  of  the  great  dramatist,  and  marked 
his  successive  approaches  to  perfection,  must  see  that 
he  united  the  dosest  study  to  the  keenest  observa- 
tion, that  he  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  drama- 
tic art,  and  the  most  accurate  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  and  that  he  was,  as  Schlegel  has  lu^ 
pily  remarked,  *  a  profound  artist,  and  not  a  blind 
and  wildly-luxuriant  genius.** 

*  OoIerUie  boistod  of  being  the  flnt  In  time  who  pnblieilj 
demoutnted,  to  the  full  extant  of  the  position,  that  the  sup- 
posed Imgnlarlty  and  extiaTagaaoes  of  Bhahipeare  were  *  tha 
mere  dieems  of  a  pedantry  that  arraigned  the  eagle  beoanae  It 
had  not  the  dlmeneionfl  of  the  swan.*  He  maintains,  with  his 
naoal  fine  poetkal  appreoiation  and  IMlng,  that  that  law  of 
unity  whioh  has  Ito  foundations,  not  hi  the  faotltloiii  neeeoritj 
of  oustom,  but  In  nature  itaSlf  .  th*  wMyqfJMinfft  Iseveqrwhenb 
and  at  all  tfanee,  obwrved  by  Shakspeare  In  hie  plays.  <  Bead 
Romeoand  Juliet— al^  la  youth  and  spring ;  youth  with  Its  fol- 
lies, ita  Tirtuea,  ita  i»eclpitanoiea ;  spring  with  tti  odours,  Ms 
flowers,  and  ita  traaaloney  s  it  la  one  and  the  same  feding  that 
eommenoas,  goes  through,  snd  ends  the  pl^r.*  This  vnllj  of 
action,  or  of  oharacter  and  Interest,  conspiouoaa  In  Shakspeare, 
Coleridge  lUustratee  by  sn  Illustration  dnwn,  with  the  tasloof 
a  poet,  bom  external  natureu  •Whence  arises  the  hamaogr 
that  strikes  us  In  the  wUdeet  natural  landsuapee  in  thenlap 
tlve  shapes  of  rodka— the  harmony  of  ooloura  In  the  heaths, 
tens,  and lichena—the  leaveeof  the  beeoh  and  theoak— tha 
sfeana  and  rich  brown  bcanohes  of  the  Ureh  and  othermonn- 
tain  trees,  varying  from  verging  autnma  to  returning  apring— 
compared  with  the  vlenal  effect  fkom  the  greater  number  of 
artMdal plaatatlona?  From  thie— that  the  natural  landsnape 
toeflboted,  aaitweie,  by  ft  afaq^  energy  modified  a»  Mra  in 
each  componsnt  psi^'  la  woskinc  out  Ills  ooooeptkais,  etthar 
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Eleren  of  flie  dramas  were  printed  during  Shak- 
Bpeaie's  life,  probably  from  copies  piraticdly  ob- 
tained. Itwaa  the  interest  of  the  managers  that 
new  and  popular  pieces  should  not  be  published; 
but  we  entertain  the  most  perfect  conyictlon,  that 
the  poet  intended  all  his  original  works,  as  he  had 
rerised  some,  for  publication.  The  '  Merry  Wires  of 
Windsor'  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  fourteen 
days,  by  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  wished 
to  see  Falstaff  in  lore.  Shakspeare,  however,  was 
anxious  for  his  fame,  as  well  as  eager  to  gratify  the 
queen;  when  the  temporary  occasion  was  served, 
he  returned  to  his  play,  filled  up  his  first  imperfect 
outline,  and  hei^tened  the  humour  of  the  dialogue 
and  character.  Let  not  the  example  of  this  greatest 
name  in  English  literature  be  ever  quoted  to  sup- 
port the  false  opinion,  that  excellence  can  be  attained 
without  study  and  labour ! 

In  1623  appeared  the  first  collected  edi^n  of 
Shakspeare's  dramatic  works — seven  years  after  his 
own  death,  and  six  months  after  that  of  his  widow, 
who,  we  suspect,  had  a  life-interest  in  the  plays. 
The  whole  were  contained  in  one  folio  volume,  and 
a  pre&ce  and  dedication  were  supplied  by  the  poet*s 
feUow  comedians.  Hemming  and  CondelL 

The  plots  of  Shakspeare  s  dramas  were  nearly  all 
borrowed,  some  from  novels  and  romances,  others 
from  legendary  tales,  and  some  from  older  plays. 
In  his  Roman  subjects,  he  followed  North's  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch's  Lives ;  his  English  historical  plays 
are  chiefly  taken  from  Holinshed's  Chronicle.  From 
the  latter  source  he  also  derived  the  plot  of  '  Mac- 
beth,* perhaps  the  most  transcendent  of  all  his  works. 
A  veiy  cursory  perusal  will  display  the  gradual  pro- 
gress and  elevation  of  his  art.  In  the  *  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,'  and  the  earUer  comedies,  we  see  the 
timidity  and  immaturity  of  youthfril  genius ;  a  half- 
fbrmed  style,  bearing  frequent  traces  of  that  of  his 
predecessors ;  fantastic  quibbles  and  conceits  (which 
he  never  wholly  abandoned);  only  a  partial  develop- 
ment of  character;  a  romantic  and  playfrd  fancy; 
but  no  great  strength  of  imagination,  energy,  or  pas- 
sion. In  Richard  U.  and  III.,  the  creative  and  master 
mind  are  visible  in  the  delineation  of  character.  In 
the  *  Midsummer  Kight's  Dream,'  the  *  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  'Komeo  and  Juliet,'  &c.,  we  find  the  ripened 
poetical  imagination,  prodigally  of  invention,  and  a 
searching,  meditative  spirit.  These  qualities,  with 
a  finer  vein  of  morality  and  contemplative  philo- 
sophy, pervade  *  As  Tou  Like  It,'  and  the  *  Twelfth 
Night '  In  •  Heniy  rV.,' the  *  Merry  Wives,' and  •  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,*  we  see  his  inimitable  powers  of 
comedy,  ftJl  formed,  revelling  in  an  atmosphere  of 
joyous  hfe,  and  firesh  as  if  from  the  hand  of  nature. 
He  took  a  loftier  flight  in  his  classical  dramas,  con- 
ceived and  flnished  with  consummate  taste  and  f^- 
dom.  In  his  later  tragedies,  *  Lear,'  *  Hamlet'  (in  its 
improved  form),  *  Othello,'  *  Macbeth,'  and  the  *  Tem- 
pest,' all  his  wonderfhl  faculties  and  acquirements  are 
found  combined — ^his  wit,  pathos,  passion,  and  sub- 
limity'—his  profound  knowledge  and  observation  of 
mankind,  mellowed  by  a  refin^  humanity  and  bene- 
volence— his  imagination  richer  from  skilful  culture 
and  added  stores  of  information — his  unrivalled  lan- 

tfdisnctararpaflSlon,  wvoonoalTo  BhaktpMro  to  bare  laboured 
tor  ultimate  and  lasting  fame,  not  immediato  theatrioal  affsct. 
His  aodienoM  must  often  have  been  nnable  to  follow  hie  phflo- 
aqphy,  his  rabtle  distlnotions,  and  hie  imagery.  The  acton 
moat  have  been  eqtully  nnable  to  giro  effeot  to  many  of  his 
personations.  He  wae  ^»parently  indiflteent  to  both— at  leeat 
In  hie  great  works  end  wrote  Ibr  the  mind  of  the  nnlTenOi 
There  was,  however,  always  cnoogh  of  ordlaaiy  naturs,  of 
pomp,  or  Tsrlety  ci  action,  for  the  multitude ;  and  the  KngWsh 
historical  plays,  oonnected  with  national  pride  and  glory,  must 
kava  rendsred  their  author  popular. 


guage(llke  *  light  from  heaven') — ^hls  imagery  and 
versification. 

That  Shakspeare  deviated  from  the  dramatic  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action,  laid  down  by  the 
ancients,  and  adopted  by  the  French  theatre,  is  well- 
known,  and  needs  no  defence.    In  his  tragedies,  be 
amply  fulfils  what  Aristotle  admits  to  be  the  end 
and  object  of  tragedy,  to  beget  admiration,  terror,  or 
S3rmpathy.  His  mixture  of  comic  with  tragic  scenei 
is  sometimes  a  blemish,  but  it  was  the  fault  of  his 
age ;  and  if  he  had  lived  to  edit  his  works,  some  of 
these  incongruities  would  doubtless  have  been  ex- 
punged.   But,  on  the  whole,  such  blending  of  oppo- 
site qualities  and  characters  is  accordant  with  the 
actual  experience  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  Xo  course 
of  events,  however  tragic  in  its  results,  moves  on  in 
measured,  unvaried  solemnity,  nor  would  the  Eng- 
lish taste  tolerate  this  stately  French  style.    The 
great  preceptress  of  Shakspeare  was  Nature:  he 
spoke  from  her  inspired  dictates,  *  warm  from  the 
heart  and  faithful  to  its  fires  ;*  and  in  his  disregard  of 
classic  rules,  pursued  at  will  his  winged  way  throagh 
all  the  labyrinths  of  fancy  and  of  the  human  heart 
These  celestial  flights,  however,  were  regulated,  as 
we  have  said,  by  knowledge  and  taste.    Mere  poeti- 
cal imagination  might  have  created  a  Cali1»n,  or 
evoked  the  airy  spirits  of  tlie  enchanted  island  and 
the  Midsummer  Dream ;  but  to  delineate  a  Desde- 
mona  or  Imogen,  a  Miranda  or  Violu,  the  influence 
of  a  pure  and  refined  spirit,  cultivated  and  disci- 
plined by  *gentle  arts,*  and  familiar  by  habit,  thooghU 
and  example,  with  the  better  parts  of  wisdom  and 
humanity,  were  indispensably  requisite.    Peele  or 
Marlow  might  have  drawn  the  forest  of  Arden,  with 
its  woodland  glades,  but  who  but  Shakspeare  conld 
have  supplied  the  mora/  beatdy  of  the  scene  ?— the 
refined  simplicity  and  gaiety  of  Rosalind,  the  philo- 
sophic meditations  of  Jaques,  the  true  wisdom,  ten- 
derness, and  grace,  difluaed  over  the  whole  of  that 
antique  half-courtly  and  half  pastoral  drama.  These 
and  similar  personations,  such  as  Benedict  and  Bear 
trice,  Mercutiu,  fitc^  seem  to  us  even  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  loftier  characters  of  Shakspeare.    No 
types  of  them  could  have  existed  but  in  '"'.^^ 
mind.    The  old  drama  and  the  chroniclers  fumishw 
the  outlines  of  his  historical  personages,  thongh 
destitute  of  the  heroic  ardour  and  elevation  which 
he  breathed  into  them.     Ilutarch  and  the  poets 
kindled  his  classic  enthusiasm  and  taste ;  old  Chap- 
man's Homer  perhaps  rolled  its  majestic  cadences 
over  his  ear  and  imagination;  but  characters  in 
which  polished  manners  and  easy  grace  are  as  pre- 
dominant as  wit,  refiection,  or  fancy,  were  then  un- 
known to  the  stage,  as  to  actual  life.    They  are 
among  tiie  most  perfect  creations  of  his  genius,  and, 
in  reference  to  his  taste  and  habits,  they  are  valuable 
materials  for  his  biography. 

In  judgment,  Shakspeare  excels  his  contemporary 
dramatists  as  much  as  in  genius,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  also  partakes  or 
their  errors.  To  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any 
faults  in  his  pLiys,  is,  as  Hallam  remarks,  *  an  ex- 
travagance rather  derogatory  to  the  critic  than 
honourable  to  the  poet'  Fresh  from  the  perusal  <» 
any  of  his  works,  and  under  the  unmediate  eflectt  oi 
his  mspirations— walking,  as  it  were,  in  a  world  a 
his  creating,  with  beings  familiar  to  us  ahnost  from 
infancy— it  seems  like  sacrilege  to  breathe  one  wcw 
of  censure.  Yet  truth  must  admit  that  some  of  mj 
plays  are  hastily  and  iU-constructed  as  to  Pj^^V,  ? 
his  proneness  to  quibble  and  play  with  ^i^*. " 
bit>ught  forward  in  scenes  where  this  peculiarly 
constitutes  a  positive  defect;  that  he  is  sometiniw 
indelicate  where  faidelicacy  is  least  pardonable,  ano 
where  it  jars  moat  painfully  with  the  assodabonia 


tile  toene ;  and  that  bif  ttyle  it  occasionally  stifE^ 
tnid,  and  cbacnie,  chiefly  becante  it  is  at  once 
Ug^y  ligimtiTe  and  condensed  in  expression.  Ben 
JoDsoo  1^  touched  freely,  bat  with  manlinewi  and 
&iniesa,on  these  defecta. 

*  I  reniember,*  he  says, '  the  pUorers  hare  often 
wintinnrd  it  a«  an  honour  to  Shakspeare,  that  in 
hk  writiiig  (whaftaoerer  he  penned)  he  ncTer  blotted 
OQt  a  Une.  My  answer  hath  beoi,  would  he  had 
blotted  a  tiwuaaDdt  which  tfaey  thoaght  a  male- 
Tdent  apeech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but 
Ifar  thefar  ignorance  who  chose  that  circumstance  to 
eommwid  their  friend  by  wherein  he  moat  &ulted, 
and  to  juati^  mine  own  candour;  for  I  loired  the 
naot  and  do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatiy 
aamndi  aa  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  and  of 
an  open  and  free  nature ;  bad  an  excellent  phantasy, 
hnre  notiona,  and  gentle  expressions,  wherein  he 
flowed  with  that  frcSity,  that  sometimes  it  was  ne- 
ttssaiy  he  ahould  be  stopped,  nifflimandtu  erat,  as 
Angustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own 
power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  toot 
Ifany  timea  he  fell  into  those  things  could  not 
escape  laughter,  as  when  he  said,  in  the  person  of 
Cbaar»  one  speaking  to  him,  "  CsBsar,  thou  dost  me 
wnm^,"  he  replied,  **  Caesar  did  never  wrong  but 
with  jnat  cause,**  and  such  like,  which  were  rUlicu- 
bos.*  But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his  virtues. 
There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to 
be  pardoned.' 

The  first  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  published,  as 
already  atated,  in  1623.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
Bafaed  in  1632,  the  same  as  the  first,  excepting  that 
it  was  more  disfigured  with  errors  of  the  press.  A 
third  edition  was  published  in  1644,  and  a  fourth  in 
1685.  The  public  admiration  of  this  great  Engluh 
daasic  now  demanded  that  he  should  receive  the 
boDoors  of  a  commentary;  and  Rowe,  the  poet, 
gave  an  improved  edition  m  1709.  Pope,  Warbnr- 
too,  Johnaon.  Chalmers,  Steevens,  and  others,  suc- 
cessive^ published  editions  of  the  poet,  with  copious 
notes.  The  best  of  the  whole  is  the  voluminous 
editioo  by  Malone  and  Boswell,  published  in  twenty- 
one  vdlumes,  in  1821.  The  critics  of  the  great  poet 
are  innumerable,  and  they  bid  fiur,  like  Banquo's 
progeny,  to  *  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom.'  The 
adiolara  of  Germany  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  philosophical  and  critical  dissertations  on 
ne  genius  of  Shakspeare.  There  never  was  an 
astiior,  ancient  or  modem,  whose  works  have  been 
ao  carefiiUy  analysed  and  illustrated,  so  eloquentiy 
cxpoonded,  or  so  universally  admired. 

He  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  winh  to  die. 

MStam  m  Skaktpeartt  1930. 

*  Snoe  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,'  says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (1840),  '  Shak- 
qieare's  infinenoe  on  our  literature  has  been  very 
great;  and  the  recognition  of  his  supremacy  not 
only  more  unqualified,  but  more  intelligent  than 
ever.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  and  particularly 
by  reason  of  ttie  exaggerated  emphasis  which  is  so 
apt  to  inflect  oeriodiciJ  writing,  the  veneration  for 
the  greatest  or  all  poets  has  risen  to  a  height  which 
amounts  literally  to  idolatry.  But  the  error  is  the 
aafest  which  can  be  committed  in  judging  the  works 
of  genius ;  and  the  risk  of  any  evil  consequences  is 


'•  dnrfen  is  to  ths  foDowing  llDo  in  tbs  third  act  of 
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excluded  by  that  inquiring  temper,  which  is  as  cha- 
racteristic of  literature  in  our  times,  as  is  its  appear- 
ance of  comparative  animation.' 

The  difficulty  of  making  selections  from  Shak- 
speare must  be  obvious.  "S  of  character,  his  cha- 
racters are  as  numerous  and  diversified  as  those  in 
human  life ;  if  of  style,  he  has  exhausted  all  styles, 
and  has  one  for  each  description  of  poetry  and  ac- 
tion ;  if  of  wit,  humour,  satire,  or  pathos,  where  shall 
our  choice  fall,  where  all  are  so  abundant  ?  We  have 
felt  our  task  to  be  something  like  being  deputed  to 
search  in  some  magnificent  forest  for  a  liandful  of 
the  finest  leaves  or  plants,  and  as  if  we  were  diligently 
exploring  the  world  of  woodland  beauty  to  accom- 

Slish  faithfully  this  hopeless  adventure.     Happily, 
hakspeare  is  in  all  hands,  and  a  single  leaf  will  re- 
call the  fertile  and  miigestic  scenes  of  his  inspiration. 


{Mwrder  qf  King  Puncan,} 

[MaeboCh,  ptain]itad  by  smbition,  and  imahed  on  h7  his 
ssTsgo  wife,  resolves  to  mnxder  the  king,  tlien  his  guest,  end 
eelM  the  cnwu.] 

Macbstb  and  a  SemnU 

Maeb,  Oo  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  belL    Get  thee  to  bed. 

[Jixii  Scrvtmtm 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand !  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee. 
I  have  thee  not,  and  vet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sennible 
To  feeling  as  to  sij^t  t— or  art  thou  but 
A  dagjrer  of  the  mmd,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppreflaed  brain  t 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  fonn  a8  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  th'  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.    I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before.    There's  no  such  thing. 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  e^es.    Now,  o'er  one  half  the  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain  *d  sleep  :  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  wither'd  Murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wol^ 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  tow'rds  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.    Thou  sound  and  firm-set  eazth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  ray  whereabout. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it.    Whilst  I  threat,  he  lives — 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[il  beil  ringi, 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me : 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan,  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  lExiL 

Enter  Lndy  Macbbth. 

Lady.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk,  hath 
made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  ftro.  Hark  I 

peacel 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stem'st  good-night — he  is  about  it-* 
The  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  suneited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  chaige  with  snores.    I  have  drugg'd 

their  possets, 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Maeb.  IWiAm.}  Who's  there  1 ^whathol 
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Lady.  Akck  1 1  am  afraid  ihej  have  awak'd  ; 
And  'til  not  done.    Th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us.    Harli  1    I  laid  their  daggers  leadjr ; 
He  oould  not  mias  'em.    Had  he  not  leaembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  lEwUr  Macbeth]  had  donet. 
My  husband  I 

Jfac6.  I'to  done  the  deed— didst  thou  not  hear  a 
noise! 

ZocJy.  I  heard  the  owl  soeain,  and  the  crickets  €srj* 
Did  not  jou  speak  t 

Macb,  When ! 

Lady.  Now. 

MaA.  As  I  descended  t 

Lady.  Ay. 

Macb.  Hark  I— who  lies  i'  th'  second  chamber  1 

Lady.  Donalbain. 

Maeb.  This  is  a  sorry  sight.       {Lodh  on  ki$  hdmdt. 

Lady.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Mam.  There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one 
cried.  Murder  1 
That  they  ^d  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard 

them; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Ladv,  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macb.  One  cried,  God  bless  us  1  and  Amen  I  the 
other; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listenmg  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  Amen, 
When  they  did  sa^jr,  God  bless  us. 

Lady.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

MaA.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  Amen  t 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought, 
After  tiiese  wajrs  ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cxy,  Sleep  no 
moral 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep — the  innocent  slee^— 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  carei 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour^s  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  oeat  nature's  second  course^ 
Chief  nourisher  in  lif?s  feast. 

Lady.  What  do  you  mean  1 

Maeb.  Still  it  a/d.  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the 
house; 
Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep.    And  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  I 

Lady.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cxy'd !    Why,  worthy 
Thane; 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  thin^.    Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  vour  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  t 
They  must  lie  there.    Go,  cany  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  nooms  with  blood. 

Ma/A.  rU  go  no  more. 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look't  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady.  Infinn  of  purpose : 
Give  me  the  daggers.    The  sleeping  and  the  dead 
An  but  as  pictures  ;  'tis  the  eye  ofchildhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.  If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  gild  the  fitces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  lEaeU. 

Knooktaig  wlfhiii. 

Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking  t  IStarting, 

How  is't  with  me,  when  eveiy  noise  appals  me ! 
What  hands  are  here  t — ^ha  1  they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  1  No ;  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine^ 
Making  the  green  one  red-— ^ 


Botv  Ledjr  llAcasnb 

Lady.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  {KnodcJ]  I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry.    Retire  we  to  our  chamber ; 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed. 
How  ea^  is  it  then !    Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended.    iKfioeking.]   Haik:,oum 

knocking! 
Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers.    Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thouj^ts. 
Maeb.  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know 
myself.  [JTitodb, 

Wake,  I>uncan,with  this  knocking.  Ay, 'would  thou 
oouldst  I  ISnmL 

{Love  Soene  by  Ni^  w  a  Qa/rdm.'\ 

Borneo.  He  jests  at  scan,  that  never  felt  a  wound — 
But,  soft  !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks ; 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! 

[JvUd  appear*  abctt  at  a  wmdom* 
Arise,  fair  sun^  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  prief^ 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she  ; 
Be  not  her  maid  since  she  is  envious  ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off- 
It  is  my  lady  ;  0  !  it  is  my  love ; 

0  that  she  luiew  she  were  ! 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing.    What  of  thai  t 
Her  eye  disoonrses  ;  I  will  answer  it 

1  am  too  bold  ;  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  of  all  the  heav'n. 
Having  some  business,  do  intreat  her  eyes. 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
Whiit  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  1 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  Btai% 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp :  her  eyes  in  heav'n 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  nigfaft* 
See  how  she  leans  Utr  cheek  upon  her  hand  1 

0  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  I 

Jid.  Ah  me  t 

Rom.  She  speaks. 
Oh,  speak  agun,  bright  angel !  for  thou  artr* 
As  fflorious  to  this  sight,  being  o'er  my  head. 
As  IS  a  wineed  messenger  of  heav'n. 
Unto  the  white-upturned,  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  mil  back  to  gase  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  luy-nacing  clouds. 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

JvL  0  Romeo,  Romeo wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  I 

Doiv  thy  fitther,  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  bo  but  sworn  my  love. 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Boia.  Shall  I  hear  more,   or   shall    I   speak  at 
this !  [Adkn 

Jfd.  Tib  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy : 
Thou  sit  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague !    It  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot» 
Nor  arm,  nor  £m» — ^nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.    0,  be  some  other  name  I 
What°s  in  a  name  !    That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd. 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title.    Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee^ 
Take  all  myself. 

JRom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 
Call  me  but  love,  and  111  be  new  baptis'd ;    ^ 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 
JuL  What  man  art  thou,  that  thus,bescreen'd  innS|M 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel ! 
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Aim  B]r  a  name 
I  fawv  not  hour  to  tell  ihee  who  I  un : 
Mj  vuD%  dear  Muni,  it  hatefol  to  myselfy 
BecMite  it  is  aa  enemy  to  thee. 
Bed  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

JmL  M J  ean  haTe  yet  not  dnmh  a  hundred  words 
Of  th4t  tongne's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  sound. 
Alt  thou  not  Romeo,  ana  a  Montague  t 

Mom,  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

JuL  Howeam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore  t 
n»  osdiard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  ttte  plaee  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
]f  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Mm,  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  these 
walls. 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  loTe  out ; 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt : 
Ihsrefore  thy  kinsmen  ue  no  let  to  me. 

/id.  If  ther  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Jfosk  AlacK  I  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords ;  look  thou  but  sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

JUL  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 

Jfoei.  I  have  night*8  doak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyes, 
And  but  thou  lore  me,  let  them  find  me  here  ; 
ICy  life  were  better  ended  bjr  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorof^ued,  wanting  of  thy  lore. 

/mL  ]Ehr  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  place  t 

Mom,  By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire  ; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  ^es. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore,  wash'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
1  vrald  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

M,  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  fkoe, 
Elss  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  ched^ 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form  ;  fitin,  fiun  deny  * 
What  I  have  spoke — ^but  £ueweU  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me  !  I  know  thou  wilt  say  ay  ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word.    Tet  if  thou  sweai^st. 
Thou  may'st  prove  false :  at  loTers'  perjuries, 
Ther  say,  Jove  laughs.    0,  gentle  Romeo  1 
If  thoa  dost  loTO,  pronounce  it  faithfully ; 
Or.  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  auickly  won, 
nf  ftown  and  be  perverse,  ana  say  thee  na^, 
8o  thoQ  wilt  woo ;  but  else  not  for  ihe  world. 
In  tnitii,  fiitir  Montague,  I  am  too  fond. 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  liaviour  light ; 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  coying  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess. 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  'ware, 
My  true  love*s  passion  ;  therefore  pardon  me. 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Mom,  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops 

JuL  O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon^ 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb : 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable^ 

Mom,  What  shall  I  swear  by  t 

/mL  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  b^  thy  gtadous  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolalry, 
And  111  believe  thee. 

Mom,  If  my  heart's  dear  love 

JmL  Well,  do  not  swear.    Although  I  joy  In  thee, 
I  have  no  jor  of  this  contract  to-ni^t ; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden. 
Too  like  the  li^tninf  ,  whidi  doth  cease  to  be. 
Era  one  can  say  it  lightens.    Sweet,  good-night  1 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer^s  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  wnen  next  we  meet. 
Good-night,  cood-night — as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Omie  to  thy  Aeart,  as  that  within  my  breast  I 

Mom.  0,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  nnsatiified  I 


JvL  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night  t 

Mom.  Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  fbr 
mine. 

JuL  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  did'st  request  it ; 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

i2oiii.Wouldst  thou  withdmw  it  t  for  vriiat  puipoM| 
love! 

JuL  But  to  be  frank,  and  five  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  l>ounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  ^ve  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  mfinite. 
I  hear  some  noise  within.    Dear  love,  adieu  t 

Anon,  good  nurse  I  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 

Star  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  ^BxiL 

Mom,  0  bless^  blessed  night !  I  am  afear'd, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream ; 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantiaL 

Re<eBter  Jvviwr  abova 

M,  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good-night 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-moirow, 
Bv  one  tnat  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the  world. 

iWitkin:  MadamI 
I  oome,  anon — ^but  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 

I  do  beseech  thee [  Within :  Madam  1]  By  and  by, 

I  oome — 
To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grie£ 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Mom,  So  thrive  my  soul-^— 

JuL  A  thousand  times  good  night.  {ExiL 

Mom,  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  liffat. 
Love  goes  tow'rd  love,  as  school-boys  from  their  ho&o ; 
But  love  from  love,  towards  school  with  heavy  looks. 

Bntcr  JuLXBT  again. 

JuL  Hist  I  Romeo,  hist !  0  for  a  fslconex's  voiee^ 
To  lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again. 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies. 
And  make  her  aiiy  tonciio  more  hoarse  than  mine^ 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Mom.  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name. 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers*  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  I 

Jul,  Romeo  1 

Mom,  My  sweet  I 

JuL  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 
Shall  I  send  to  thee ! 

Mom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

JuL  1  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  years  tiB  then. 
I  have  foigot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Mom,  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

JuL  I  shall  foiget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there ; 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Mom.  And  111  still  stay  to  have  thee  still  foiget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

JuL  Tis  almost  morning.    I  would  have  thee  gone  | 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird. 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  be«JE  again. 
So  loving-jealpus  of  his  liberty. 

Mom.  1  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

JuL  Sweet,  so  would  I : 
Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  dierishlng. 
Good-night,  good-night :  parting  is  bu<^  sweet  sorrow. 
That  I  shaU  say  good-ni«^t,  till  it  be  morrow.    IBxU. 

Mom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  psaoe  in  thy 
breastl 
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*Woald  I  w«re  deep  and  peace,  ao  sweet  to  rest  1 

Henoe  will  I  to  m j  gfaoitlj  iHan*  doae  cell, 

His  kelp  to  en,j^  and  mj  dear  hap  to  telL        [^ExU, 


[Demr^otum  cf  a  Moonlighi  Ntffht,  vnAJlne  Mutie,} 

Lor,  The  moon  shines  bright :  In  such  a  night  a 
this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  thejr  did  make  no  noise  ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojans'  wall. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents^ 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Je$,  In  such  a  night 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o*ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  eie  himself 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wide  sea-banks,  and  waft  her  IOT0 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes,  In  such  a  night 
Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  JEaon, 

Lor,  In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  unthrift  lore  did  run  from  Venice 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jet.  And  in  such  a  night 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  loT'd  her  well ; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  tows  of  faith. 
And  ne  er  a  true  one. 

Lor,  And  in  such  a  night 

Did  ptetty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew. 

Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

•  ♦  •  • 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  1 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  JcsKica  ;  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  natines  of  bright  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  smalient  orb  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  chorubins ; 
Such  harmony  Is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  resture  of  decay 
Doth  grornly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music 

Jea.  I'm  never  meny  when  I  hear  sweet  musie. 

Lor,  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive ; 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing 

loud 
(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood)  ; 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand ; 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze. 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.    Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  chancre  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  not  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounda. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Lei  no  such  man  be  trusted. 


IGhost  Seme  i»  IfamUt,] 

BamdH,  The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  veiy  otdd. 

fforatio.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Ham,  Wliat  hour  now  t 

ffor,  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Afttroelltu,  No,  it  is  struck. 

Ilor.  Indeed  t  I  heard  it  not.    It  then  drawi  near 
the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[Noise  of  warlike  mu$ie  sraAaa. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  t 

Ham,  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  ha 
rouse, 
KeoM  wassail,  and  the  swagg'ring  up-sprinf  raela  ; 
And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

J7br.  Is  it  a  custom  ! 

JTom.  Ay,  many  is't : 
But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here^ 
And  to  the  manner  bom,  it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observanoa. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west, 
Makes  us  traduced  and  tax'd  of  other  nations ; 
They  depe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinidh  phrase 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at  hei^ty 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So  otl  it  chances  in  particulM:  men. 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As  in  their  birth,  wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin. 
By  the  o'eigrowth  of  some  complexion, 
oil  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 
Or  by^Bome  nabit,  that  too  much  o'erleavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners ;  that  these  msii 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect. 
Being  nature's  liveiy,  or  fortune's  star, 
Their  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace^ 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undeigo, 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault. The  dram  of  base 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout 
To  his  own  wandaL 

Bntsr  Oncer. 

JETor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  I 

Hatfu  An^ls  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damn'd. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav'n  or  blasts  from  he]]« 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 
ThAt  I  will  speak  to  thee.    I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane ;  Oh,  answer  me ; 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
Why  thy  canonis'd  bones,  hears'd  in  death. 
Have  bifist  their  cerements  t    W*hy  the  aepolchn^ 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inum'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again !    What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Makinc  night  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nMuie, 
So  hombly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  f 
Say,  why  is  this  t  Wherefore  t  What  should  we  do  t 

lOhoet  hechmi  HamkU 

Jlor.  It  beckons  you  to  so  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  oflT  to  a  removed  ground : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

ffor.  No,  Dv  no  means.  {ffotdma  BmkL 

Hem.  It  wUl  not  speak :  ihm  I  will  follow  it 
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Bvr.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Horn,  Why,  what  ahould  be  the  fear ! 
I  do  Bot  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And,  for  mj  eoal,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Bein^  a  thing  immortal  ae  itself  1 
It  vaTct  me  forth  agun. — I'll  follow  it 

Her,  What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  lord ; 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff, 
Thafc  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea ; 
And  there  aasome  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  mi^t  depriye  your  soTerei^ty  of  reason. 
And  draw  rou  into  maidness  1    Think  of  it. 
The  reiy  place  puts  toys  of  desperatioui 
Without  more  motire,  into  erexy  brain, 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  Uie  sea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Htm,  It  wares  me  still.— €k>  on,  Fll  follow  theOi 

Jfar.  You  shall  not  eo,  my  lord. 
Hold  off  your  Bands. 
Be  ruVd  ;  you  shall  not  go. 
My  &te  cries  out, 
Aad  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. 
Still  am  I  call'd.    Unhand  me,  gentlemen—- 

[Breaking  from  iktm, 
Bjr  hearX  Pll  make  a  ehost  of  him  that  lets  me 
I  say,  away  I    Go  on^rll  follow  thee. 


Hi 
Mar. 

Ham 


[Sxema  OhiOti  amd  HaadeL 
Hot,  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 
Jfor.  Let's  follow  1    Tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 
Hot,  Have  after.    To  what  issue  will  this  come ! 
Jfor.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 
Hor.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 
Jfor.  Nay,  let's  foUow  him.  {ExgrnL 


{Mark  AfUon/y  over  Cunas^u  Bo(2y*] 
AaL.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 


I  come  to  boiy  Cssar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  eril  that  men  do  Utcs  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bonce : 
So  let  it  be  with  Cscsar.    Noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  yon  CiBitar  was  ambitions ; 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grierons  fault. 
And  grierouflly  hath  Oasar  answered  it. 
Hete,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest 
(For  Brutua  is  an  honourable  man, 
8o  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men). 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Csssar's  funerat 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  Just  to  me ; 
But  Dhrutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Bmtiis  b  an  honourable  man. 
He  ha^  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coiiers  fill. 
Did  this  in  Gnsar  seem  ambitious ! 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  mys  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
Ton  all  did  see  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Hlkich  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition ! 
Yet  Bmtue  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke ; 
Bat  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause : 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  I 
Oh,  judgment  1  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  1    Bear  with  me  : 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Csesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
iK  Cit.  Methinks    there  is  much   rsason  in  his 
wyings. 


Id  C\U  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Cmuu:  has  bad  great  wrong. 

2kf  Cii,   Has  he,  masters !     I  fear  there  will  a 
worse  come  in  his  place. 

4(A  CiU   Mark'd  ye  his  words  t     He  would  not 
take  the  crown ; 
Therefore,  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

ls<  (Si,  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2(2  CfJt,  Poor  soul  I  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 
weeping. 

&2  Oit,  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than 
Antony. 

4A  C%L  Now,  mark  him,  he  be^ns  again  to  speak. 

Afd,  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  CsBsar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  ;  now  lies  he  ther^ 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 
Oh,  masters  1  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
I  should  do  Brutus  wrom;,  and  dassius  wrongs 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong  :  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  yoUf 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  CsBiar  s 
I  found  it  in  his  doeet ;  'tis  his  will. 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament 
^Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read). 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Csesar's  woundi^ 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  \ig  a  hair  of  him  for  memorv. 
And  dyinc,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue. 

4tA  CVt.  Well  hear  the  will ;  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

AU.  The  wUl  1  the  wUl  1    We  will  hear  Ctesar*! 
will! 

AvL  Have  patience,  gentle  fiiends  1    I  must  not 
read  it; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Cassar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Oeeaar, 
It  will  inmune  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs  ; 
For,  if  you  should.  Oh,  what  would  come  of  it  I 

iik  CU.  Read  the  will ;  we  will  hear  it,  Antony : 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Cesar's  will  1 

AnL  Will  you  be  patient  t  will  you  stay  a  while  t 
I  have  o'enhot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Cassar.    I  do  fear  it. 

ith  C^  ihcy  were  traitors.    Honourable  men  t 

AU,  The  will !  the  testament  I 

2d  CiL  They  were  villains,  murderers  I  The  wHl  I 
Read  the  will  I 

Afd,  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  I 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Cassar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  t    And  wiU  you  giro  me  leare  f 

AIL  Come  down. 

2d  CU,  Descend.    [He  comet  doiwnfrom  thepulpit, 

Zd  CU,  You  shall  have  leave. 

4<A  CiL  A  ring  I  Stand  round ! 

\tt  CU,  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

2d  CU,  Room  for  Antony — ^most  noble  Antony  I 

Anl,  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  oflL 

AU,  Stand  back  !  room  1  bear  back  ! 

Ant,  If  you  have  team,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.    I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  ; 
"Twas  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look  1  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  throa|^  } 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  I 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd  ; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  tne  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it  t 
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As  ruahing  out  cf  doon,  to  be  resoWd 

If  Brutus  80  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no. 

For  Bmtui,  m  you  know,  was  Cflesar's  angel ; 

Judge,  Oh  jou  gods  !  how  dearlj  Caesar  loT'd  him. 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  M"  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Ccesar  saw  him  stab^ 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  aims, 

Quite  Tanquish'd  him ;  then  burst  his  mightj  heart  : 

And,  in  his  mantle  muflUng  up  his  £soe, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompev's  statua, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csssar  felL 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countxymen  I 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  orer  us. 

Oh,  now  you  weep  ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracioitB  drops. 

Kind  souls  !  What !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  Testure  wounded  I   Look  you  here  1 

Here  is  himself,  m&rr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

Iff  OU'  0  piteous  spectado  ! 

HdCfU.  0  noble  Cttsar  I 

9^  Cit.  0  woful  day  I 

4m  Cit,  0  traitors  !  rillains  ! 

lit  OU,  0  most  bloody  sight  1 

2d  Cit,  We  will  be  rereng'd  !  Rerenge  !  About — 
seek — bum — ^fire — ^kill — slay  I    Let  not  a  trai- 
tor lire ! 


lOtheOo^t  BdatUm  o/  Au  Ckmiitkip  to  the  Senate.^ 

Host  potent,  grare,  and  reverend  signiors. 
My  Teiy  noble  and  approved  good  masters  ; 
That  I  hare  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  is  most  true  ;  true,  I  hare  married  her  ; 
The  rery  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  my  speech. 
And  little  blest  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith. 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  hare  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
Here  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 
And  therefore  shall  I  little  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet  by  your  gracious  patience 
I  wul  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  lore  :  what  drugs,  what  charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  chaxg'd  withu) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Her  father  lov'd  me,  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  question'd  me  the  stoiy  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  past. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  from  my  boyish  days, 
To  the  rexy  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  th'  inmiinent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  som  to  slavexy  ;  of  my  redemption  thenoe, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history. 
Wherein  of  antrcs  vast  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  lot  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  Uieir  shoulders.  These  things  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  ; 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence  ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch^ 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  whidi  I  obaerring. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
Tlia*  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 


Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 

But  not  intentively.    I  did  consent. 

And  often  did  b^uile  her  of  her  tean , 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distrenfol  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffer'd.    My  stoiy  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sifhs  ; 

She  swore — ^in  faith,  'twas  strange,  %was  passing 

strange, 

*Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  hea«d  it,  yet  ahe  wtsh'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  auch  a  man  : — ahe  thank'd 

me. 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story  ; 
And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake  ; 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd. 
And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 


iQuem  Mab,] 

0  then,  I  see  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  is  the  faincs'  midwife,  and  she  comet 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 

On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 

Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies, 

Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  : 

Her  wagon-epokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs  ; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  gnuwboppers ; 

The  trac^  of  the  amallest  spider's  web ; 

The  coUarB,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'iy  beams ; 

Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  film ; 

Her  wagoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat. 

Not  half  so  biff  as  a  round  little  worm, 

Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 

Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 

Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night, 

Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  lore ; 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  courtsies  stroight ; 

O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees ; 

O'er  ladies'  lipa,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream. 

Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagued. 

Because  their  breaths  wiUi  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 

Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 

And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 

And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 

Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a'  lies  asleep. 

Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  1 

Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier^s  neck. 

And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 

Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 

Of  healths  five  &thom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 

Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes ; 

And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two. 

And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 

And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 

M^ich  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

AoNMoawlJii/M. 

• 

iSnd  ofAU  Earthly  CfloneeJ] 

Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actors^ 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind  !    We  are  such  Ktuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
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{L^mdXhaA  WeigketL] 

To  be,  amol  to  be»  thai  ii  the  question-— 
WleUwr  *tU  nobler  in  tbe  mind  to  suffer 
Tbe  dia^  and  arrowi  of  outngeoua  fortune* 
Or  to  take  anna  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  bj  opposing,  end  them  f    To  die — to  sleep- 
No  Bors ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  saj  we  end 
Tbe  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
Tbat  flesh  is  heir  to  I — 'tis  a  consummation 
Derontlj  to  be  wish'd.    To  die — ^to  sleep- 
To  sleep  I — ^perchance  to  dream ! — aj,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  hare  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Hut  giro  us  pause — there 's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 
Pv  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
He  Of^TCssor's  wronr,  the  proud  mau*s  contumely. 
Hie  panes  of  despised  lore,  the  law's  delay, 
Hie  insoIeDce  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
HmI  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  1    Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
Bat  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 
(Tlist  undiscover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 
Ko  tiaveUer  returns)  puiades  the  will, 
Aai  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  hare, 
Thsa  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  off  t 
Hms  eoQScience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
Jad  tiins  the  natire  hue  of  resolution 
Ii  aeklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought, 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  l^is  regard,  &eir  currents  turn  awry, 
Jani  lose  the  name  of  action. 

iFear  tf  DeaihJ} 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  tie  in  oold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
His  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fieir  floods,  or  to  reside 
la  thrilling  r^ons  of  Uiick-ribbed  ice  ; 
To  be  impnson'd  in  the  riewless  winds,  - 
And  Uovn  with  restless  violeuce  round  about 
The  pendant  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 
Imsgine  howling :  'tis  too  horrible  ! 
The  w«i8riest  and  moet  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment. 
Can  Uj  on  nature,  is  a  patadiBe 
To  what  we  fear  of  death. 


[Dmripiiom  ^  OfMta*t  DrowmngJ] 

_  « 

There  is  a  willow  grows  ascant  the  brook. 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 

There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make. 

Of  oow-flovers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples 

(That  libod^  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 

Bat  oar  colcM^ds  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them), 

Thcrs  on  the'^jjlbmt  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 

Clambering  to  Mn^,  an  envious  sliver  broke^ 

When  down  her  weedf  trophies  and  herself 

Fell  in  the  weeping  bro^k.   Her  clothes  spread  wide^ 

And,  mennaid-Kke,  a  wOb  they  bore  her  up. 

Which  time  she  cfaauntcd  n^tdies  of  old  tunea» 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress. 

Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indued 

%te  that  element ;  but  long  it  could  not  be, 

Till  that  her  gaiments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 

PvU'd  the  poor  wnich  from  her  melbdioua  lay 


Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion, 

A  great-siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes  : 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past,  which  are  devooz^d 

As  fikst  as  they  are  made,  foi^t  as  soon 

As  done.    Peneveranoe,  dear  my  lord. 

Keeps  honour  hright :  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail. 

In  monumental  mockeiy.    Take  the  instant  way, 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  Keep,  then,  the  path ; 

For  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 

That  one  by  one  punue  ;  if  you  give  way. 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  foi-thrif  ht. 

Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leave  you  hindmost. 

Or,  like  a  callant  horse,  fall'n  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on  :  then  what  they  do  in  pre- 
sent, 
Thotigh  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  youn ; 
For  'Hme  is  like  a  fashioiiikble  host, 
That  sliffhtly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand, 
And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  comer :  Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  Farewell  goes  out  sighing.    0  I  let  not  Virtue 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;   for  beauty, 

wit. 
High  birth,  vieour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charitv,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  Time. 

Troihu  tmd  CimtUa, 


[The  JkoeU  qf  OmemaU  or  Appectnmcet^l 

The  world  is  still  deoeiv'd  with  ornament. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 

But  being  season 'd  with  a  gracious  voice. 

Obscures  the  show  of  evil  t    In  religion. 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 

Hiding  the  grossness  vrith  fair  ornament  I 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  outward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  fi^M 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars  ; 

Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  iniite  as  milk ! 

And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement. 

To  render  them  redoubted.    Look  on  beauty. 

And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight. 

Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature. 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 

So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks. 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind 

Upon  supposed  fairness ;  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

ThA  skull  that  nred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gilded  shore 

To  a  most  dangerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  icaif 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word, 

The  seeming  truth  which  cunuins  times  put  on 

T*  entrap  the  wisest :  therefore,  uiou  saudy  gold. 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  tnee  : 

Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 

'Tween  man  and  man :   but  thou,  th«u  meagrt 

lead. 
Which  rather  threaten'st  than  dost  promise  aught. 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 
And  iiere  choose  I ;  joy  be  the  consequence. 
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[ifercy.] 

Tbe  qualitj  of  mercj  ii  not  ttrain'd ; 
It  drop[>eth  aa  the  gentle  rain  from  heaTen 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  bleoed  ; 
It  bleBHeth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takei. 
Tin  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  pow'r» 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  miyestj, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 
But  mercj  i>  above  the  sceptied  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  Ood  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  Q<A% 
When  mercy  teaaons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this-^ 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  flee  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 


IScUhide  prrferred  to  a  Cowri  lAft^  mud  t&e  Admmiagn 

qfAdvenUff.] 

Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothen  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  1    Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  ttom  peril  than  the  envious  court  I 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  season's  difference ;  as  the  icy  fan^ 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter^s  wind ; 
Which,  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  mv  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say, 
'  This  is  no  flatteiy  ;*  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  yenomousi 
Wears  Tet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head : 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  atones,  and  good  in  eveiy  thing. 
I  would  not  change  it  1 

Amient.  Happy  is  your  grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style  t 

JsTmUktlL 


[The  World  Oomparedtoa  Stage,] 

Thou  seest  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy^^ 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play. 

Jaquet.  All  the  world  's  a  stagey 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  playen; 
Th^  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first,  the  in&nt. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  his  nurse's  arms : 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  schooL    And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  lue  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress*  eye-brow.    Then,  the  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  ainnon's  mouth.    And  then,  the  justice. 
In  fur  rouna  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beud  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 


With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  vouthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks ;  and  his  bif  manly  voice. 
Turning  acain  towards  childiih  treole,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.    Last  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  histoiy. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

AtYauLOiB, 


{Detenption  cf  Night  m  a  Otrnj^} 

From  camp  to  camp,  thro'  the  foul  womb  of  night. 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fix*d  aentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  othei^s  watdu 
Fire  answers  fire ;  and  through  their  paly  llamas^ 
Eadi  battle  sees  the  other's  umbez^d  lace. 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neij^ 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  teotiy 
The  annourers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammen  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll. 
And  the  thud  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numberB  and  secure  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  over^lusty  French 
For  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice, 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  does  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condeomed  RngliA^ 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger :  and  their  gesture  sad 
(Inyestinf  lank  lean  cheeks  and  war-woni  coats) 
Presentew  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.    0,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band. 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 
Let  him  ciy  praise  and  glory  on  his  head  1 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  nsits  all  his  host, 
Bids  them  gcwd-morrow  with  a  modest  smile, 
And  calls  them  brothers,  fiiends,  and  oountxymsn. 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weaiy  and  aU-watched  night ; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint, 
W^ith  cheoful  semblance  and  sweet  mi^esty  ; 
That  ev'iy  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  fix>m  his  looks. 
A  laigess  univenal,  like  the  sun. 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one^ 

Thawing  cold  fear. 

Baafyr 


{TU  Bleatingi  qfa  SSt^kercPi  X{/V.] 

0  Ood  I  methinks  it  were  a  happy  lifb 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  Upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  Uiey  run : 
How  many  make  the  hour  fall  complete^ 
How  many  hours  brinff  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  &ish  up  the  year. 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself ; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  hare  been  with  young ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  i^ear  the  fleeoo : 
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Sp  minatd,  boui,  dm,  weeks,  montlis,  and  yean, 
h«'d  orer,  to  the  end  thej  were  created. 
Would  briiu  while  haln  unto  a  quiet  grave. 
Ah !  what  a  life  were  this  I  how  sweet !  how  lorelj  I 
GiJU  not  the  hawthorn-bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  ibepbefds  looking  on  their  sillj  sheep, 
Tkaa  <toth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 
To  kin^  that  fear  their  subjects'  troM^iery  t 
0  jei,  It  doth,  a  thousandfold  it  doth. 
Am  to  conclude,  the  shepherd's  homely  cards, 
Hit  cold  thin  dnnk  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 
Uii  wuited  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade^ 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  ei^ioyi, 
Ii  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates  ; 
I  Rii  Tiauds  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 
Hit  body  couched  in  a  cunous  bed, 
Whoi  caie^  mistrust^  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

HmrpVL 


[Tke  Vfdmitiidti  €f  Ufi.} 

So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Faicwell,  a  long  &rewell  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
nii  b  the  state  of  man :  To-day  he  puts  forth 
Tbe  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blonsoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  nonours  thick  upon  him ; 
Ike  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
Hit  giestness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 
Asd  then  he  falls  as  I  do.    I  nave  ventured, 
lib  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders, 
Tkeie  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
Bat  isr  bevond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  Vroke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Wesiy  and  old  with  eerrioe,  to  the  mercy 
Of  s  rade  stream,  thjtt  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vsia  pomp  and  glorj  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  I 
I  fed  mj  Acari  new  open'd.    0,  how  wretched 
b  tbst  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  1 
j  Tkcre  U,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
I  Tbst  tweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
KoR  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have  ; 
Aad,  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  agaiiL. 

Henrp  VUU 


[Fatea/*s  CSnoanUee  and  BoaiHng.'] 

[VUMtfT.  whobrepraSentad  ssa  monitsrof  fit,  a  sensmlliiC, 
Bl  s  cevarl,  jet  is  rendered  tolereble  by  his  hunour,  had 
•MBpeaied  Prfnee  Henry  and  eooM  other  dlsKriiite  oamfMiiloDo 
•  SfndiilAcy expedition  to  Oad^  HiU.  where  theyflret  robbed 
tftv  timvellCTa,  and  afterwards  the  Prince  and  Point  tet  upon 
'Uttaff  and  otbcre  of  the  party  in  tbe  dark,  and  made  them 
Uetoi%ht.   The  followiaf  eoene  takae  plaee  allflrwarda  la 

haunt,  the  Boar's  HeadTavtm  in 


] 


IbPsiaca  Hawar  and  Poiws,  enter  Falstapp,  Gaasbiu., 
BAnnoLra,  snd  Paroi. 

Ami:  Weloome,  Jack.    Where  hast  thou  been  I 

Fd,  A  plague  oif  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  ven- 
gcsoce  too !  —  many,  and  amen  1  Give  me  a  cup 
of  tack,  bojr.  Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  111  sow 
aether  stocks,  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too. 
A  pbgue  of  all  cowards !  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack, 
logue.    Is  there  no  virtue  extant  !  [ffe  drink$, 

P,  Hmnf.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
better  t— pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the 
■weet  tale  of  the  sun  ? — if  thou  didst,  then  behold  that 
eomponnd. 

ral.  Yon  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too.  There 
IS  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villanous  man. 
Tet  a  coward  is  woise  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime 
b  it^Hk  villaaoua  coward.    Go  tny  ways,  old  Jack  ; 


die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be 
not  forgot  upon  the  fsce  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a 
shotten  herrinff.  There  live  not  three  good  men  un- 
hanged in  England  ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows 
old.  God  help  the  while ! — a  bad  world,  I  say  I  I 
would  I  were  a  weaver  ;  I  could  sing  all  manner  of 
songs.    A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say  still ! 

P.  Henry,  llow  now,  wool-sack !  —  what  mutter 
you! 

Pal,  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of 
thv  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy 
subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll 
never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  You  Prince  of 
Wales! 

P,  Henry,  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man  I — ^what's 
the  matter! 

Pal,  Are  you  not  a  coward  \ — answer  me  to  that ; 
and  Poins  there  t  {To  Pome, 

P,  Henry,  Ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  cowinL 
111  stab  thee. 

PaL  I  call  thee  coward  I  111  see  thee  damn'd  ere 
I  call  thee  coward ;  but  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are 
strait  enough  in  the  shoulders ;  you  care  not  who  sees 
your  back.  Call  you  that  bacunx  of  your  friends  f 
A  plague  upon  such  backing  1 — give  me  them  that 
will  £oe  me.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack ;  I  am  a  rogue, 
if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P,  Henry,  0  villun  I  thy  lips  aie  scarce  wiped  since 
thou  drunk'st  last. 

PaL  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
still  say  1 1  {He  drM». 

P,  Henry,  What's  the  matter! 

PaL  What's  the  matter! — ^here  be  four  of  us  have 
ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  morning. 

P,  Henry,  Where  is  it,  Jack  I— where  is  it! 

PaL  Where  is  it? — ^taken  finom  us  it  is :  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P,  Henry,  What,  a  hundred,  man ! 

PaL  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with 
a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have  'scap'd  by 
miracle.  I  am  eight  times  tnrust  through  the  doub- 
let, four  through  the  hose,  my  buckler  cut  through 
and  through,  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw,  eece 
Mgmim,  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man.  All 
would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  I  Let  them 
speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are 
villains^  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

P,  Henry.  Speak,  sirs.    How  was  it ! 

Oada,  We  four  set  upon  some  doaen 

PaL  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Oade,  And  bound  them. 

Peto,  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

PaL  You  rogue,  thev  were  bound,  emj  mta  ot 
them  ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

ChuU,  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fMt 
men  set  upon  us 

PaL  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  came  in  tht 
other. 

P,  Henry,  What  I  fought  you  with  them  all ! 

PaL  All !  I  know  not  what  you  call  all ;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish ; 
if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor 
old  Jack,  then  am  I>no  two-legged  creature. 

Poini,  Pray  heaven,  you  have  not  murdered  some 
of  them. 

Pal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for ;  I  have  peppered 
two  of  them :  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paia ;  two 
rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal — ^if 
I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  &ce,  call  me  horse.  Thou 
know'st  my  old  ward  ;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my 
point.    Four  rcwues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me- 

P,  Hmry,  What  t  four  !— thou  saidst  but  two 
now. 

PaL  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Pome,  Ay,  ay,  he  said  foui; 
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FaL  TheM  four  came  all-a&ont,  and  mainly  thrust 
at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  ail  their 
•eren  points  in  mj  target,  thus. 

P.  Henry,  Serenl — whj,  there  were  but  four  eren 
wrw» 

Fai,  In  buckram. 

Poms.  Ay,  four  in  buckram  suits. 

FaL  Seven,  br  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  rillain  else. 

P,  Henrjf,  Prythee,  let  lum  alone ;  ve  shall  haye 
moxe  anon. 

FaL  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  I 

P.  Henry*  At,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  list'mng  to.  These 
nme  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of— • 

P,  Henry,  So,  two  more  already. 

FaL  Their  points  beinc  broken— - 

Point,  Down  fell  their  nose. 

FaL  BegKD.  to  gire  me  ground.  But  I  foUow'd  me 
close,  came-in  foot  and  luuid ;  and  with  a  thought, 
•eren  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P,  Henry,  0  monstrous! — eleven  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two  I 

FaL  But,  as  the  devil  would  hare  it,  three  mis- 
begotten knaves,  in  Kendal  green,  came  at  my  back, 
and  let  drive  at  me ;  for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that 
thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Henry.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why, 
thou  day-brain'dguts;  thou  knotty-pated  fool;  thou 
whoreson,  obscene,  creasy  tallow-keedi 

FaL  What,  art  tnou  mad  I — art  thou  mad  1 — is  not 
the  truth  the  truth! 

P.  Henry.  Why,  how  couldst  thou  know  these  men 
in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  couldst 
not  see  thy  hand  f  Come,  tell  us  your  reason !  What 
say'st  thou  to  this! 

Poths.  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

FaL  What,  upon  compulsion  1  No ;  were  I  at  the 
strappado,  or  i^  the  racls  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on  com- 
pulsion I — ^if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I 
wouldjnve  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  1 

P.  Henry,  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin ;  this 
sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse  back- 
breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh  I 

Fal,  Away,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,  vou  dried 
neat's  tongue,  you  stock-fish.  0  for  breath  to  utter 
what  is  like  thee  I — ^you  tailor's  yard,  you  sheath,  you 
bow-case,  you  vile  standing  tuck ; 

P.  Henry.  Well,  breathe  a  while,  and  then  to  it 
again ;  and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  com- 
parisons, hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Poim.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Henry,  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four ;  you 
bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth.  Mark 
now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.  Then  did 
we  two  set  on  you  four ;  and,  with  a  word,  outfaced 
you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show 
it  you  here  in  the  house ;  and,  FsdstaflT,  you  carried 
your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity, 
and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roared,  as  ever 
I  heard  buU-calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack 
thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done,  and  then  say  it  was  in 
fight  I  What  trick,  what  device,  what  startiQ|(  hole, 
canst  thou  now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open 
and  apparent  shame! 

Poim,  Come,  let's  hear,  Jack ;  what  trick  hast  thou 
now! 

FaL  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters.  Was  it  for 
me  to  kill  the  heir-apparent! — should  I  turn  upon 
the  tme  prince !  Why,  thou  know'st  I  am  as  valiant 
as  Hercules ;  but  beware  instinct ;  the  lion  will  not 
touch  ttie  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  great  matter  ;  I 
was  a  coward  on  instinct  I  shall  think  the  better 
of  myself^  and  thee,  during  my  life  ;  I,  for  a  valiant 


lion,  and  thou,  for  a  bue  prince.  But,  lads,  I  am 
glad  you  have  the  money.  Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors  ; 
watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow.  Gallants,  lads,  boys, 
hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  come 
to  you  I  What !  shall  we  be  meny ! — shall  we  have  a 
plv^  extempore  t 

P,  Henry.  Content ;  and  the  argument  shall  be 
thy  running  away. 

FaL  Ah  1  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lov'st  me. 

Firwl  Part  qf  Henry  IV. 

{FaiMtaf  aarrated  by  hit  kottett^  Dame  Quidcfy,'] 

To  Falstavv  and  IIostsbs,  with  Bardolpb  and  two  Shorfffli 
Offloen,  Miter  the  Chibv  Justice,  attended. 

Ch,  Jutt.  What's  the  matter!  keep  the  peace  here, 
hoi 

Hoei,  Good,  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  1  I  beseech  you, 
stand  to  me  1 

Ch,  JuiL  How  now,  Sir  John  !  what,  are  you  brawl- 
ing here ! 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  business ! 
You  should  have  oeen  well  on  your  way  to  York. 
Stand  from  him,  fellow  !  Wherefore  haug'st  thou  on 
him! 

Host.  0  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't  please  your 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and  he  is 
arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ch.  Jwt.  For  what  sum ! 

Hoet.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord  ;  it  is  for 
all,  all  I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house 
and  home ;  he  hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that 
fat  belly  of  his  :  but  I  will  have  some  of  it  out  again, 
or  I'll  ride  thee  o'  nights,  like  the  mare. 

Fal.  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I 
have  any  vantage  of  ground  to  ^  up. 

Ch,  Jtut.  How  comes  this.  Sir  John  !  Fie  !  what 
man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of 
exclamation  !  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  enforce  a 
poor  vridow  to  so  roagh  a  course  to  come  by  her  own  1 

FaL  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee ! 

ffoU.  Many,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself 
and  the  money  too.    Tliou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a 


▲  Oohlet  from  the  BoarV-Hesd  Tavern,  mppossd  to 
be  that  alluded  to  by  Dame  QnloUy. 

parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at 
the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun-week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for 
likening  his  father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor; 
thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  wadtdng  thj 
wound,  to  many  me,  and  make  me  my  lady,  thy  wife. 
Canst  thou  deny  it !  Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the 
butcher's  wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  gOBsip 
Quickly !  coining  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  rinegsr, 
telling  us  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby 
thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee^ 
they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  !  And  didst  thou  not, 
when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no 
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li«a  ta  hmilliity  irith  ncli  poor  pec^la  ;  i^iii^ 
ttkt  m  long  Uiej  ihcivlil  call  me  "■"<—"  1  Anil  didit 
OSB  But  kiM  me,  uid  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirtj  ihil- 
laci  I    I  pat  thea  now  to  thy  book-oath  ;  des;  it,  if 

iU  flf  loid,  thii  m  a  poor  nuA  loal ;  uid  iLa 
i^t,  m  uid  down  the  town,  that  bar  eldeet  aim  ii  like 
jna :  At  hath  been  in  good  caae,  and,  the  tnith  ia, 
janrtj  hath  dlatiaeted  bn.  *  * 

CL  JuM.  Yoa  qieak  w  haring  power  to  do  wring  ; 
kit  awwar  in  the  <^cct  of  youi  leputation,  and  latia^ 

JUCoDM  hithv,  ItoatesL  r  Taking  litr  tmdt. 


Cl/aH.  Now,  marterOower;  whatnewat 
IjtaiO'.  The  king,  mj  lord,  and  Uenij  princ 


At.  A*  I  am  a  gentlen 


HuL  Hj  thia  hcBTenl;  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must 
k  &in  to  pawn  both  my  plate  and  tbe  tapcstrj  of  my 

AEoluaes,  glaawa  la  the  only  drinkioj; ;  and  for 
ij  nUi,  a  pretty  slight  droMery,  or  the  utoiy  of  the 
fndiga],  or  tha  German  liunting  in  water-work,  ii 
•wth  a  thomand  of  (hoe  bed-hangingB,  and  thege  fly- 
Nlta  tapertriea.  Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canit. 
Cone,  if  It  were  not  for  Iby  humoun,  there  is  not  a 
better  raich  in  En|land.  Go,  waah  thy  face,  aiid 
tnm  tby  action.  Conie,  thoa  muat  not  be  in  thii 
buBMr  with  me  ;  doVt  not  know  me  (  Come,  come, 
I  bo*  thoa  wart  set  on  to  thii. 

Wat  Ptay  thee.  Sir  John,  let  it  be  hut  twenty 
tMm  I  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate,  in  good  ear- 
Mrt,U1 

JW.  Let  it  alone  :  I'U  make  other  abift  :  yonll  be 
afaolatill. 

Hi^  Well,  yon  ahall  hare  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
pwn.    I  hope  you'll  came  to  lupper  1         ■         • 

iUWill  I  liiat— Oo  with  her,  with  her  ;  hook 
M,hook(fc  [Ta  the  i^iein. 


TbtMcoodname  in  the  dramatic  llt«ralnre  of  thii 
fniod  bu  been  generally  aaiigned  to  Ben  Jonmin, 
Iticagh  aome  may  be  disposed  to  cUini  it  for  the 
MR  Shakapearian  genius  uf  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
hmn  was  bom  ten  years  after  Shakspeare — in 
tS't— and  appeared  as  a  writer  for  the  atage  in 
l>i«  twentieth  year,  Hia  early  lift  waa  full  of  hard- 
•l>ip  and  Tlcinitnde.  Hia  father,  a  clergyman  in 
(a  noember  of  a  Scottidi  family  fronl 
died  before  the  poet'i  blrtb,  and  hia 
Puinyinp  again  to  a  bricklayer,  Ben  was 
■vniglit  tnm  Weabninater  school  and  put  to  the 
MM  employment.  Disliking  the  occupation  uT  hia 
teha-is-law,  he  enlisted  aa  a  soldier,  and  served  in 
*e  Low  Conntries.  He  is  reported  to  have  killed 
one  cf  tbe  enemy  in  single  combst.  In  the  vievr  of 
both  trmiea,  and  to  have  otlierwise  distinguished 
nimadf  for  hia  youthful  bravery.  Asa  poet,  Jonson 
^[*^"anl»  reverted  with  pride  to  hia  conduct  aa  a 
tJHier.  On  hia  return  to  EngLuid,  be  entered  St 
•*^'a  ooIkcB,  Cambridge ;  but  bja  stay  there  must 
■ave  beoi  dioit— probably  on  account  of  his 
*»ita«d  dicnmatancea— for,  about  the  age  of 
*|— "tj.  he  ia  fannd  married,  and  an  actor  in  Lon- 
IcQ.   Ban  made  his  dtbat  at  a  low  theatre  near 


Clerkenwell,  and,  aa  bia 


i; 


«. 


'»; 


qnarrelled  with  another  performer,  and  on  thdr 
Oghting  H  duel  with  aworda,  Jonson  had  the  miifor- 
tune  to  till  his  antagonist,  and  waa  severely  woonded 
himself.  He  woa  committed  to  prison  on  a  chargie 
of  murder,  but  was  released  without  a  trial  On  re- 
gaining hia  liberty,  he  commenced  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  produced,  in  1536,  his  Every  Man  in  tit 
Hvmov.  The  scene  wos  laid  in  Italy,  "bnt  the  ch«- 
mclers  and  manners  depicted  in  the  piece  were  Eng- 
lish, and  Jonson  afterwords  recaat  the  whole,  and 
trnnaferred  the  scene  to  England.  In  its  revlaed 
form, '  Kvery  Man  iu  hia  Humour'  waa  brought  oat 
at  the  Globe  Tliealre  in  159S.  and  Shakspeare  waa 
one  of  the  performers  iu  the  play.  Be  had  himaelf 
produced  aome  of  hia  finest  comediea  by  thia  time, 
but  JoiiBon  woa  no  imitator  of  his  great  rival,  who 
blended  a  spirit  of  poetical  ronnance  with  hia  comic 
sketches,  and  made  no  attempt  to  delineate  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  hia  countrymen.  Jonson  opened 
a  new  walk  in  the  drama ;  he  felt  bia  strength,  and 
the  putilic  cheered  him  on  with  Its  plaudiU.  Qoeen 
Elizabeth  patronised  the  new  poet,  and  ever  after* 
wants  he  was  '  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood.'  In 
1SS9,  appeared  his  EntTi/  Man  aiil  a/  hit  Htmov,  a 
leas  able  performance  than  its  predeceasor.  Ctpitidi^t 
Rtvtlt  and  tbe  Poetaiirr  followed,  and  the  fierce 
rivalry  and  contention  which  clouded  Jottatm'i  afto^ 
life  seem  to  have  begun  about  thia  time.  He  had 
attacked  Mortton  and  Dekker.  two  of  bis  brother 
dramatists,  in  the  '  Poetaster.'  Dekker  replied  with 
spirit  in  his '  Satiromastli,'  and  Ben  waa  silent  fortwo 
yeiirs,  'living  upon  one  Towtiseud.  and  acoming  tha 
world,'  aa  is  recorded  in  the  diary  of  a  contemporary. 
In  1603,  he  tried  '  if  tragedy  had  a  mote  kind  aipect,* 
and  produced  bis  classic  drama  of  Sganat.  Shortly 
after  the  accession  of  King  Jtxoea,  a  oomedj  called 
Easlipard  Hoe,  was  written  coQJ<dntlf  by  JontOU, 
Chapman,  and  Marstoo.  Some  i«ai»||na  in  this  |deca 
reflected  on  the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  matter  waa 
repreaenteil  to  the  king  by  otie  of  bia  conitien  (^ 
Jamee  Murray)  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  the  aathon 
were  thrown  into  prison,  aM  threabmed  with  Ibe  kaa 
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of  tlieir  em  and  nosei.  Th^  were  not  tried.;  and 
when  Ben  was  set  at  liberty,  he  gaTe  an  entertain- 
nient  to  his  friends  (Selden  and  Camden  being  of 
the  number) :  his  mother  was  present  on  this  joroos 
occasion,  and  she  produced  a  paper  of  poison,  which 
she  said  she  intended  to  hare  given  her  son  in  his 
liquor,  rather  than  he  should  submit  to  personal 
mutilation  and  diamoe,  and  another  dose  which  she 
intended  afterwards  to  have  taken  herself.  The  old 
ladjr  must,  as  Whaller  remarks,  have  been  more  of 
an  antique  Roman  than  a  Briton.  Jonson's  own 
conduct  in  this  affair  was  noble  and  spirited.  He 
had  no  considerable  share  in  the  composition  of  the 
piece,  and  was,  besides,  in  such  favour,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  molested ;  *  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
him,'  sajs  GifTord ;  '  and  he,  therefore,  with  a  liigh 
sense  of  honour,  volimtarily  accompanied  his  two 
friends  to  prison,  determined  to  share  their  fate.' 
We  tannot  now  ascertain  what  was  the  mighty 
satire  that  moved  the  patriotic  indignation  of  James ; 
it  was  doubtless  softened  before  publication ;  but  in 
some  copies  of  *  Eastward  Iloe'  (1605),  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  which  tlie  Soots  are  said  to  be  *  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;'  and  the  dramatist  sar- 
castically adds,  *  But  as  for  them,  there  are  no  greater 
friends  to  Englishmen  and  England,  what  ikof  are 
out  onX  in  the  world,  than  they  are  ;  and  for  my  part, 
I  would  a  hundred  tliousand  of  them  were  tiiere 
(in  YirginiaX  for  we  are  all  one  countrymen  now, 
you  know,  and  we  should  find  ten  times  more  com- 
fort of  them  there  than  we  do  here.'  The  offended 
nationality  of  James  must  have  been  laid  to  rest  by 
the  pubeequent  aduhition  of  Jouson  in  liis  Court 
Masques,  for  he  eulogised  the  vain  and  feeble  mo- 
narch.  as  one  that  would  raise  the  glory  of  England 
more  than  Elizabeth.*  Jonson's  three  great  comedies, 
VolpoiUf  or  the  Fox,  Epicene^  or  the  Siient  Wonuuif 
and  the  Alchemist,  were  his  next  serious  labours ; 
his  second  classical  tragedy,  CatUute,  appeared  in 
1611.  His  fame  had  now  reached  its  highest  eleva- 
tion ;  but  he  produced  several  other  comedies,  and  a 
vast  number  of  oourt  entertainments,  ere  his  star 
began  sensibly  to  decline.  In  1619,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  poet  laureate,  with  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  merks.  The  same  year  Jonson  made  a 
journey  on  fool  to  Scotland,  where  he  had  many 
friends.  He  was  well  received  by  the  Scottish  gentry, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  the  country,  that  he  medi- 
tated a  poem,  or  drama,  on  the  beauties  of  Loch- 
lomond.  Tlie  last  of  his  visits  was  made  to  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthomden,  with  whom  he  lived  three 
weeks,  and  Drummond  kept  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion, which,  in  a  subsequent  age,  were  communicated 
to  the  world.  In  conclusion,  I>rummond  entered  on 
his  journal  the  following  character  of  Ben  himself : — 
'  He  is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself:  a  con- 
temner and  soomer  of  others ;  given  rather  to  lose  a 
friend  than  a  jest ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  action 
of  those  about  him,  especiallv  after  drink,  which  is 
one  of  the  el^nents  in  which  he  liveth ;  a  dissembler 
of  ill  parts  which  reign  in  him ;  a  bragger  of  some 
good  that  he  wanteth;  thinketli  nothing  well  but 
"^hat  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his  friends  and 
countrymen  hath  said  or  done ;  he  is  passionately 
kind  and  angry ;  careless  either  to  gain  or  keep ; 
vindictive,  but,  if  well  answered,  at  himself;  for  any 
religion,  as  being  versed  in  both  ;t  interpreteth  best 


•  An  aooooiit  of  theie  entertaliiinMito,  as  BwentlaHy  onn- 
wlUi  Bagliib  Utentare,  to  given  aX  th»  clow  of  thto 


t  DnunnuMid  1mi«  sUndes  to  Jonson  hsvlng  boon  at  one 
poriod  of  hto  UHi  •  Rooiaa  CathoUo.  When  in  prison,  after 
kflllng  tha  aetor,  a  priert  ooDverted  him  to  Um  ohiaroh  of  Roma, 
and  ha  oontlnned  s  member  of  it  for  twelre  yean.  At  the  «z- 
piiationof  that  tima»  he  ratunad  to  tha  PiroCeataat  oommuaion. 


sayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worst;  opproaed 
with  fontasy,  which  hath  ever  mastered  his  reMOii» 
a  general  disease  in  many  poets.' 
This  character,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  ftr  ftam 


being  a  flattering  one ;  and  probably  it  ^f^^gk* 
sciously,  overcharged,  owing  to  the  netmB  habits 
and  staid  demeanour  of  Drummond.    We  bdieye  it» 
however,  to  be  substantially  correct     Inured  to 
hardships  and  to  a  free  boistenms  life  in  his  eailj 
days,  Jonson  seems  to  have  contracted  a  roaghnem 
of  manner,  and  habits  of  intemperance,  which  never 
wholly  left  him.     priding  himself  immoderate 
on  his  classical  acquirements,  he  was  apt  to  alight 
and  condemn  his  less  learned  associates ;  whQe  the 
conflict  between  his  limited  means  and  his  lore  of 
social  pleasures,  rendered  him  too  often  severe  and 
saturnine  in  his  temper.    Whatever  he  did  was  done 
with  labour,  and  hence  was  highly  prised.    His  con- 
temporaries seemed  fond  of  mortifying  his  piide,  and 
he  was  often  at  war  with  actors  and  authors.    With 
the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  joined  with  him 
In  the  preparation  of  the  Court  Masques,  Jonaoo 
waged  a  long  and  bitter  feud,  in  whidi  both  parties 
were  to  blame.    When  his  better  nature  prevailed, 
and  exorcised  the  demon  of  envy  or  spleen,  Jonson 
was  capable  of  a  generous  warmth  of  friendship,  and 
of  just  discrimination  of  genius  and  charuter.    His 
literary  reputation,  his  love  of  oonviviaixiy,  and  his 
high  colloquial  powers,  rendered  his  society  much 
courted,  and  he  became  the  centre  of  a  hand  of  wits 
and  rev^ers.    Sir  Walter  Raleigh  founded  a  club, 
known  to  all  posterity  as  the  Mermaid  Oub,  at  which 
Jonson,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
ottier  poets,  exercised  themselves  with  '  wit-oombatB' 
more  bright  and  genial  than  their  wine.*    One  of  the 
favourite  haunts  of  these  bright-minded  men  wss 
the  Falcon  Tavern,  near  the  theatre  in  Bankside, 
Southwark,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  preserved. 
The  latter  days  of  Jonson  were  dark  and..jMdnfuL 
Attacks  g£  palsy  confined  him  to  his  house,  and  his 
necessities  compelled  him  to  write  for  the  stage  when 
his  pen  had  lost  its  vigour,  and  wanted  the  charm 
cf  novelty.    In  1630,  he  produced  his  comedy,  the 
New  Inn,  which  was  unsuccessful  on  the  stage.  The 
king  sent  him  a  present  of  £100,  and  raiBed  his 
laureate  pension  to  the  same  sum  per  annum,  adding 
a  yearly  tierce  of  canary  wine.  Next  year,  however, 
we  find  Jonson,  in  an  Episde  Mendicant,  soliciting 
assistance  from  the  lord-treasurer.    He  continued 
writing  to  the  last    Dryden  has  styled  the  latter 
works  of  Jonson  his  dotagee;  some  are  certainly 
unworthy  of  him,  but  the  Sad  Shnherd,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  exhibits  the  poetical  fancy  of  a  youth- 
ful composition.    He  died  m  1637,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  square  stone,  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  the  poet's  body  was  disposed 
verticiUlv,  was  long  afterwards  shown,   insoibed 
only  with  the  words,  *  O  Rabs  Bem  Jomson  V  ^ 


Ae  a  proof  of  his  enthuelastlo  tempananent,  it  to  ma 

that  Jonaon  drank  out  the  fidl  oup  of  wfna  at  tha  commmdMi 

table,  in  token  of  hto  reoonciliatlon  with  the  ohnrah  of 


*  *  Many  ware  the  wtt-oombats  betwixt  Shakapsaiv  and  Bea 
Jonaon,  which  two  1  behold  like  a  SpanUi  great  lalleon  and 
an  EngUth  man-of-war :  Master  Jonotin,  like  the  former, 
bnilt  far  higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but  slow  in  hie  perfonnaoc 
Sliakspeare,  with  the  English  man-of  war,  leaser  In  bulk,  bat 
lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  taok  about  and  take 
advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  qoickneas  of  his  wU  and  Intm- 
Uon.'— FuiJerV  Worthkt, 

Besides  the  Mermaid,  Joneon  waa  a  great  ftvqnenter  of  acMb 
oalled  the  Apttlto,  at  the  Old  Devil  Tavern,  Templa  Bar,  ftv 
which  he  wrote  rulea— Li|^  ConvMala  and  pennadn  welooaM 
over  the  door  of  the  room  to  all  those  who  a|>ptovad  of  tha 
*  true  Phttbian  liquor/  Ben's  ruka,  it  muat  ha  aald*  i 


I 
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JoMon  bonded  ■  a^k  of  ngtdar  EofUih  oonedy, 

iwiii.  vdl  cotntMcted,  Mid  fitted  to  endure,  jet 

not  TB7  MtncllTe  In  Iti  nutcriAU.  Hii  woriu,  uto- 

j   Mtiiei.  conriit  of  Bboat  fifty  dnumtia  pfecei,  but  b^ 

1   fv  tkacnrnter  part  >i«muqne*  and  interludes.  HiB 

frtadpal  oooicdiea  are, '  Every  Had  in  hii  Hnmont,' 


.  be  coD>ldered  literal  tm- 
of  claarie  antiquity, '  nbort  and  richly 
paced,'  yet  itilT  and  nnnatural  in  ityle  *im1  crai- 
Mndiaa.  Tlwy  teem  to  bew  about  the  ume  t«- 
iiilJaiiKi  to  Sbakipeare'*  clanic  dramu  that  icalp- 
Ine  doea  to  actual  life.  The  itrong  detioeation  of 
chancier  U  tlw  moat  itriking  b&tme  in  Jomon'i 
irawftf  The  Toluptuoui  Volpone  ii  dramt  with 
piat  treodlA  and  freedom  i  and  generallj  hii  por- 
tlalti  of  eoceotrie  characteia — men  in  wlioni  wme 


■eenfiaillT  baa  grown  t  „    „ 

*-""-—-  nod  InipreiriTe.  Hii  acenei  and  cfaaracten 
riMW  the  laboor  of  Che  artiit,  bat  atUl  an  artlit  poc 
temiatt  rich  nwoanxt ;  an  acute  and  Tlgorona  in- 
tdlaet ;  grcat  knowledge  of  life,  down  to  ita  lowevt 
Jwe^Blit  wft^  kf^  dedamation,  and  »  power  of 
fcamaUilnB  hla  knowledm  and  ofaaerrabcKi,  with 
JagTilaF  tlrill  rni  iT-l  Hlapedaotrirltoftainiia- 
■Iwed  and  ridicnloiu :  when  t>e  wiahea  to  ntiilae 
Ua  oppaneDto  of  the  drama,  be  lajB  the  MCike  in  the 
(•wt  of  Aagwtaa,  and  makei  Umaelf  apeak  aa 
HmiL  Inoaaef  M*Bom>ntragediei,)ieprescribei 
te  Oe  eempeattkn  of  a  mnetu,  or  waih  for  the 
keel  Hb  comic  theatre  i*  a  gallery  of  alnuigB. 
dmr,  oritinal  portraiti,  powdlblly  drawn,  and 
tUhlfy  difr"*?'',  bat  many  of  theni  remiUlTe  in 
iijiiiliai.  or  ao  exaggerated,  ai  to  look  like  carica- 
tm  or  libde  on  homanity.  We  have  Utile  deep 
MMfan  or  wfaming  tendenwai  to  link  the  bdngi  A 
tli  lima  a  whh  tlwae  ve  lore  or  adioir^  or  to  nuke 
M  Ij  ■jwllihl  I  with  them  aa  with  exiiting  mortala. 
Tt«r*.wiii  rfwditT  la  gentally  wanting,  or  wlwa 


fonnd,  it  ti not » pleering reality.  Wbantbagteat 
artlet  ead^e*  eoUr^  flnm  hia  elaborate  wit  Mid 
penonifled  hnmonra  mio  the  nglon  of  bncy  (ai  In 
the  lyrical  paaeagea  of '  Cynthia.'  *  ^doene,'  and  the 
whole  drama  cf  the  *  Bad  Shepherd'),  we  are  ttmde 
with  the  coQtrait  it  eihiUtalo  hit  ordinair  manr  ~~ 
He  thiia  presenti  two  natntea  i  one  hard,  mgi 
gnM.Bad  larcaetio — 'anwnntalntael^aadaNd^ 
Eue,'  aa  be  deacribed  hia  own  peraon  the  o(*"~ 
aiiy,  bnctfoL  and  giaeefol,  »  if  iti  poaaeaaar  1 
nOTer  combated  with  thewixldand  ita  badpaaaieni, 
but  nnmd  hii  onderatandlng  and  hit  Euicy  In 
poetical  lecliuion  and  conlemidatloD. 


Hia*  then  had  near  indoaed  him,  it  pleai'd  &te 
To  make  na  the  object  of  hia  deapenta  choice^ 
Wlmdn  the  danger  alnuMt  pmi'd  the  honour : 
And,  aa  he  roae,  the  day  grew  black  with  him, 
And  &t«  dcKcndad  neanr  to  the  nuth, 
Aj  if  ihs  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  thinp 
UndOT  her  winga,  and  make  the  world  her  quany. 
At  thii  we  routed,  lest  one  imall  minute'i  rtay 
Had  lad  it  to  be  inquind  what  Roma  wa*  ; 
And  <a«  we  ought}  aim'd  in  the  oonfidenoe 
Of  our  gnat  cauae,  in  fbrm  of  battle  ttood, 
WhilN  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  £aoa 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public  ruin  : 
Hia  ooDDtenance  wm  ■  civil  war  itaelf ; 
And  all  his  boat  had,  atanding  in  thrar  loofa^ 
The  palenees  of  the  death  that  wu  (o  come  ; 
Yet  cried  tiiey  out  like  vultuna,  aod  oiged  on, 

'     ■'"  iour&t««. 

[i,but  himaalf 
Sttuck  the  fint  atrake,  and  irith  it  Bed  a  iitt. 
Which  out,  it  Kcm'd  a  nairow  neck  of  land 
Had  l>roke  between  two  mighty  aeai,  and  nther 
FloVd  into  other ;  for  lo  did  the  alaughter ; 
And  whirl'd  about,  M  when  two  violent  tidea 
Meet  and  not  jield.    The  furiet  itood  on  hill^ 
Circling  the  place,  and  trembling  to  fee  men 
Do  more  than  thn  ;  whilM  pity  Idt  the  flsld, 
Oriav'd  for  that  nde,  that  in  lo  bad  a  caon 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  th«r  valour  waa. 
The  aun  itood  atill,  and  wai,  behind  the  dood 
The  battle  mads,  leen  aweating,  to  drive  up 
Hi(frightedhoT«e,whom  atill  the  naiaediovenackwaid : 
And  DOW  had  fierce  Enyo,  like  a  flame, 
Conium'd  all  it  coold  reach,  and  thai  itatU, 
Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  commonwealth. 
Come,  FallM-like,  to  evety  Roman  thought ; 
Which  Catiline  leeing,  and  that  now  hia  troopa 
Cover'd  the  earth  they  'ad  fought  on  with  thair  tniuki^ 
Amhitiou*  of  great  mme,  to  crown  hii  ill, 
Collected  aU  hu  fury,  and  ran  in 

iAim'd  inth  a  glory  hirii  aa  Ml  deapalr) 
nto  oDT  battle,  like  a  Lilnan  lion 
Upon  hia  hunteni,  acomfiii  of  our  weapona, 
Caielen  of  vronnda,  plucking  down  livia  aboat  Vat, 
Till  ha  had  circled  in  bimulf  with  dwth: 
Then  (ell  he  too,  t'  embrace  it  where  it  I^. 
And  aa  in  that  nbellion  'gunat  the  ndl, 
Minerva  holding  forth  Meduia'a  head. 
One  of  the  riant  brethren  felt  **^"iT*1f 
Orow  marble  at  the  killing  light ;  and  now, 
Almoat  made  atone,  began  to  inquire  what  flint, 
What  rock,  it  waa  that  crept  thnu^  all  hia  Dmhe) 
And,  ere  he  could  think  more,  waa  that  ha  ftar'd  I 
So  (^ilint^  at  the  lif^l  of  Rinne  in  ni. 
Became  hia  tomb  {  yet  did  hli  look  retain 
Soma  of  bii  taraium,  and  hie  handi  rtiU  merM, 
Itt 
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As  if  he  Ubovr'd  jti  to  gnsp  the  ftate 
With  those  rebelliouB  puis. 
Cdto,  A  brave  bad  death  1 
Had  this  been  honest  now,  and  for  his  ooontzy. 
As  'twas  against  it,  who  had  e'er  iaU'n  greater  f 


lAeemcithir<md  DeMrfSiUfuam  the  Seiiaie  Hime.} 

(BOIna,  in  honoanUle  Bomsn,  hated  by  Ttborins  Cmst,  the 
smparor,  end  6«|)aaiis,  is  onjiiaily  sooowd  In  the  •eoato-hoiise 
bf  y  aiTOy  the  oooniL  The  other  poraons  pceeent  aie  Domltiu 
Ate.  Latlaris,  and  Gotta,  eoemlfls  of  Slliut,  and  Aimntlas  and 
Bahlnus,  his  friends,  with  Uctom  and  pneamtt.  Inferior  olB- 
oen  of  the  senate.] 

Afer,  Cite  Catus  Silios. 
iVcs.  Caius  Silius ! 
80.  Hera. 

Afer,  The  triumph  that  thou  hadst  in  Gennany 
For  thy  late  victory  on  SacroTir, 
Thou  hast  enjoy'd  so  freely,  Cains  Silius, 
As  no  man  it  enyy'd  thee  ;  nor  would  Gsoear, 
Or  Rome  admit,  that  thou  wert  then  defrauded 
Of  any  honours  thy  deserts  could  claim, 
In  the  fair  senrice  of  the  commonwealth  : 
But  now,  if  after  all  their  loves  and  gncee 
(Thy  actions  and  their  courses  being  disoorer'd), 
It  shaU  appear  to  Caesar,  and  this  senate. 
Thou  hast  defil'd  those  glories  with  thy  crimes 

8iL  Crimes! 

Afer,  Patience,  Silius. 

m.  Tell  thy  moil  of  patience 
I  am  a  Roman.  What  are  my  crimes !  prodaim  them. 
Am  I  too  rich !  too  honest  for  the  times  t 
Have  I  or  treasure,  jewels,  land,  or  houses. 
That  some  informer  gapes  for  1  Is  my  strength 
Too  much  to  be  admitted  t  or  my  knowledge ! 
These  now  are  crimes. 

Afer.  Nay,  Silius,  if  the  name 
Of  crime  so  touch  thee,  with  what  impotence 
Wilt  thou  endure  the  matter  to  be  search'd  t 

SU.  I  tell  thee,  Afer,  with  more  scorn  than  fear : 
Employ  your  mercenaiy  tongue  and  art. 
Where  s  my  accuser  I 

Var.  Hero. 

Arr.  Varro  the  consul. 
Is  he  thrust  in  I 

Var,  'Tis  I  accuse  thee,  Silius. 
Against  the  mijesty  of  Rome,  and  Csesar, 
Ido  pronounce  thee  here  a  ^ilty  cause, 
First  of  beginning  and  occasioning. 
Next,  drawing  out  the  war  in  GaUia, 
For  which  thou  late  triumph'st ;  dissembling  long 
That  Sacrovir  to  be  an  enemy. 
Only  to  make  thy  entertainment  more : 
Whilst  thou  and  th^  wife  Sosia  poll'd  the  provinoe : 
Wherein,  with  sordid  base  desire  of  gain. 
Thou  hast  discredited  thy  actions'  worth. 
And  been  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

80.  Thou  liest. 

Arr.  I  thank  thee,  Silius,  speak  so  still  and  often. 

For.  If  I  not  i»rove  it,  Csesajr,  but  unjustly 
Have  cidl'd  him  into  trial ;  hero  I  bind 
Myself  to  suffer  what  I  claim  against  him ; 
And  yidd  to  hare  what  I  have  spoke,  confiim'd 
By  judgment  of  the  court,  and  all  good  men. 

»{.  Caesar,  I  crare  to  have  my  cause  defan'df 
Till  this  man's  consulship  be  out. 

Tib.  We  cannot. 
Nor  may  we  grant  it. 

80.  Why  I  shaU  he  deaign 
My  day  of'^triall  is  he  my  aocoiert 
And  must  he  be  my  judgel 

IHb.  It  hath  been  usual. 
And  is  a  right  thai  custom  hath  allow'd 


The  magistrate,  to  call  forth  nrivate  inen ; 
And  to  appoint  their  day :  wnich  privily 
We  may  not  in  the  consul  see  infnng'd, 
By  whose  deep  watches,  and  industrious  care. 
It  is  so  labour'd  as  the  commonwealth 
Receive  no  loss,  by  any  oblique  course. 
SO.  Caesar,  thy  fraud  is  worse  than  violenoa. 
Tib,  Silius,  mistake  us  not,  we  dare'taot  use 
The  credit  of  the  consul  to  thy  wrong ; 
But  only  do  preserve  his  place  and  power. 
So  far  as  it  concerns  the  dignity 
And  honour  of  the  state. 
Arr.  Believe  him,  Silius. 
OoL  Why,  so  he  may,  Arruntiui. 
Arr.  I  say  so. 
And  he  may  choose  too. 
Tib.  By  the  Capitol, 
And  all  our  gods,  but  that  the  dear  republic, 
Oiir  sacred  laws,  and  just  authority 
Are  interess*d  therein,  I  should  be  silent. 

Afer.  'Please  Caesar  to  give  way  unto  his  trial; 
He  shall  have  justice.  * 

8iL  Nay,  I  shall  have  law ; 
Shall  I  not,  Afer!  speak. 
Afer.  Would  you  have  more! 
SU.  No,  my  well-spoken  man,  I  would  no  more  $ 
Nor  less :  might  I  enjoy  it  natural. 
Not  tau^t  to  speak  unto  your  present  ends, 
Free  from  thine,  his,  and  all  your  unkind  handling! 
Furious  enforcing,  most  unjust  presuming 
Malicious,  and  manifold  applying. 
Foul  wresting,  and  impomiDie  construction. 
Afer.  He  raves,  he  raves. 
SU.  Thou  durst  not  tell  mo  so^ 
Hadst  thou  not  Ccemr's  warrant.    I  can  see 
Whose  power  condemns  me. 

Var.  This  betrays  his  spirit. 
This  doth  enough  declare  nim  what  he  is. 
SiL  What  am  I !  speak. 
Var.  An  enemy  to  the  state. 
SiL  Because  I  am  an  enemy  to  thee. 
And  such  corrupted  ministers  o'  the  state, 
ThR  here  art  made  a  present  instrument 
To  gratify  it  with  thine  own  disgrace. 

<^'.  This  to  the  consul  is  most  insolent ! 
And  impious ! 

SO.  Ay,  take  part.    Reveal  yourselves. 
Alas  !  I  scent  not  your  confed'racies. 
Your  plots,  and  combinations  I     I  not  know 
Minion  Sejanus  hates  nie  ;  and  that  all 
This  boast  of  law,  and  law  is  but  a  fonn, 
A  net  of  Vulcan's  filing,  a  mere  engine. 
To  ^e  that  life  by  a  pretext  of  justice. 
Which  you  puraue  in  malice !    I  want  biwxk, 
Or  nostril  to  persuade  me,  that  your  ends 
And  purposes  are  made  to  what  they  are^ 
Before  my  answer  1    0,  you  equal  gods. 
Whose  justice  not  a  world  of  wolf-tum'd  nwo 
Shall  make  me  to  accuae,  howe'er  provok'd ; 
Have  I  for  this  so  oft  engag'd  myself ! 
Stood  in  the  heat  and  fervour  of  a  fight. 
When  Phoebus  sooner  hath  forsook  the  day 
Than  I  the  field,  against  the  blue-ey'd  Oanls 
And  crisped  Germans  1  when  oor  Roman  eap» 
Have  fann'd  the  fire  with  their  labouring  ^^J^*, 
And  no  blow  dealt,  that  left  not  death  behind  iti 
When  I  have  chaig'd,  alone,  into  the  troops 
Of  curl'd  Sicambrians,  routed  them,  and  came 
Not  off,  with  backward  ensigns  of  a  slave,       ^^ 
But  forward  marks,  wounds  on  my  breast  and  n«% 
Were  meant  to  thee,  0  Csesar,  and  thy  Roow* 
And  have  I  this  return  t  did  I  for  this 
Perform  so  noble  and  so  brave  defeat 
On  Sacrovir !  (0  Jove,  let  it  become  me 
To  boast  my  deeds,  when  he,  whom  thflj  00000% 
ShaU  thus  foiget  them.) 
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nese  are  the  oommon  eusiomfl  of  tlij  blood. 

When  it  is  higli  with  wine,  m  now  with  nge : 

This  well  agrees  with  that  intemperate  yaunt 

Thoo  latelj  mad'st  at  Aerippina^B  table, 

nat,  when  all  other  of  the  troops  were  prone 

To  fiUl  into  rebellion,  only  thine 

Kenain'd  in  their  obedience.    Thou  wert  ho 

That  MT^d  the  empire,  which  had  then  been  lost, 

Had  bat  thj  l^ons,  Uiere,  rebell'd  or  mutin*d ; 

Thj  Tiitue  met,  and  fronted  every  peril, 

Thioa  gaVst  to  Caesar,  and  to  Rome,  their  surety, 

Their  name^  their  strength,  their  spirit,  and  their 


Thsir  being  was  a  donative  from  thee. 

Arr,  Well  worded,  and  most  like  an  orator. 

1^  Is  this  true,  Silius  I 
I     SSL  Save  thy  question,  Csssar, 
'  ^7  'Py  ^^  iam<{us  credit  hath  affirm'd  it. 

Arr.  Excellent  Roman  I 

Sift.  He  doth  answer  stoutly. 

j^*.  If  this  be  so,  there  needs  no  other  cause 
Of  crime  agMust  hun. 

For.  What  can  more  impeach 
The  royal  dignitv  and  state  of  Cessar, 
Haa  to  be  urged  with  a  benefit 
fle  cannot  pay  I 

Oft.  In  uiis,  all  Caosar's  fortune 
la  made  unequal  to  the  courtesy* 

LsL  His  means  are  clean  destroyed  that  should  re- 
quite. 

6SsL  Nothing  is  ereat  enough  for  Silius'  merit. 

Ait.  Oallus  on  diat  side  tool 

BiL  Come,  do  not  hunt 
And  labour  eo  about  for  drcumstanoe. 
To  make  him  guilty,  whom  you  have  foredoomM : 
Take  shorter  ways  ;  111  meet  your  purposes. 
The  words  were  mine,  and  more  I  now  will  say : 
Sinoe  I  haTO  done  thee  that  great  serrioe,  Caesar, 
Thou  still  hast  fear'd  me ;  and,  in  place  of  grace, 
Rctam'd  me  hatred :  so  soon  all  best  turns. 
With  doubtdfttl  princes,  turn  deep  injuries 
In  estimation,  when  they  greater  rise 
Than  can  be  answer'd.    Benefits,  with  you. 
Are  of  no  longer  pleasure  than  you  can 
With  ease  restore  them ;  that  transcended  onoe. 
Your  studies  are  not  how  to  thank,  but  kill. 
It  is  your  nature  to  hare  all  men  slayes 
To  jou,  but  Tou  acknowledging  to  none. 
Tlie  means  that  make  your  greatness,  must  not  oome 
In  mention  of  it;  if  it  do,  it  takes 
So  mnch  away,  yoo  think :  and  that  which  help'd. 
Shall  soonest  perish,  if  it  stand  in  eye^ 
When  it  may  front,  or  but  upbraid  the  high. 

OdC  Sofier  him  speak  no  more. 

For.  Note  b«t  his  spirit. 

Afer,  This  shows  him  in  the  rest. 

Bti.  He  hath  spoke  enou^  to  proTeJumCaesai's  foe. 

JjodL  Let  him  M  oensar'd. 

Obe.  His  thoughts  look  through  his  wonls. 

fin.  AecBSora. 

fitf.  Stay, 
Stay,  moat  oiieioas  senate,  I  shall  stiaighi 
Ddade  thy  fbir.    Silius  hath  not  plae'd 
His  goaids  within  him,  against  fortune's  spite, 
So  weakly,  bat  he  can  escape  your  gripe. 
That  are  boi  hands  of  fortune :  she  hersiBl^ 
When  firioe  doth  oppose,  must  lose  her  threats. 
JUl  that  can  hi^ipen  m  humanity. 
The  fiown  of  OBsar,  proud  Sejanns*  hatred, 
Bhse  Vaoo*s  splesn,  and  Afei's  bloodying  tongue^ 
The  senate^  sonrile  HatteiT,  and  these 
Korter'd  to  kill,  I'm  fortified  against, 
And  can  look  down  ufon :  they  are  beneath  me. 
It  is  Boi  Hie  whereof  I  stand  enamoor'd  ; 
Mv  A^i  mj  end  make  me  accuse  my  ftte. 


The  coward  and  the  valiant  man  must  fkll. 

Only  the  Cause,  and  manner  how,  discerns  them : 

Which  then  are  gladdest,  when  they  cost  us  dearest. 

Romans,  if  any  here  be  in  this  senate, 

Would  know  to  mock  Tiberius'  tyranny. 

Look  upon  Silius,  and  so  learn  to  die.  \8lah%  Aunseff. 

Vat*  0  despemte  act  I 

^rr.  An  honourable  hand  ! 

Tih,  Look,  is  he  dead  t  • 

BcJb.  TVas  nobly  struck,  and  home. 

Arr.  My  thought  did  prompt  him  to  it. 
Farewell,  Silius. 
Be  famous  ever  for  thy  great  example. 

yggfTSitfiiiiaa 

[From  the*  New  lui.'] 
LoTSL  and  Host  of  the  New  Im. 

Zor.  There  is  no  life  on  earth,  but  being  in  \on%  I 
There  are  no  studies,  no  delights,  no  business^ 
No  intercoune,  or  trade  of  sense,  or  soul. 
But  what  is  lore  !    I  was  the  laziest  creature^ 
The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing. 
The  Toriest  drone,  and  slept  away  my  life 
Beyond  the  dormouse,  till  I  was  in  loTO  I 
And  now  I  can  out-wake  the  nightin^e^ 
Out-watch  an  usurer,  and  out-waJk  him  too^ 
Stalk  like  a  ghost  that  haunted  Iwut  a  treasore  ; 
And  all  that  fancied  treasure,  it  is  lore  I 

Hatt,  But  is  your  name  LoTo-ill,  sir,  or  LoTO-well  t 
I  would  know  tnat. 

L(yo,  I  do  not  know 't  myself. 
Whether  it  is.    But  it  is  lore  hath  been 
The  hereditaiy  passion  of  our  house. 
My  gentle  host,  and,  as  I  guess,  my  friend ; 
The  truth  is,  I  have  loy'd  this  lady  long, 
And  impotently,  with  desire  enough. 
But  no  success :  for  I  hare  still  forborne 
To  express  it  in  my  person  to  her. 

Hod.  How  then! 

Zor.  I  haye  sent  her  toys,  yerses,  and  anagrams. 
Trials  of  wit,  mere  trifles,  she  has  conmiendM, 
But  knew  not  whence  they  came,  nor  could  she  gueM. 

HotL  This  was  a  pretty  riddling  way  of  wooing  1 

Zor.  I  oft  haye  been,  too,  in  her  company. 
And  look'd  upon  her  a  whole  day,  admir'd  her, 
Loy'd  her,  and  did  not  tell  her  so  ;  loy'd  still, 
Look'd  still,  and  loy'd;  and  loy'd,  and  look'd,  and 

sigh'd; 
But,  as  a  man  neglected,  I  came  ofl^ 
And  unregarded. 

HoA.  Could  you  blame  her,  sir. 
When  you  were  filent  and  not  said  a  word  I 

Zor.  0,  but  I  loy'd  the  more  ;  and  she  might  read  it 
Best  in  my  silence,  had  she  beoi— - 

ZTos^  AA  melancholic 
As  JOU  are.  Pray  you,  why  would  you  stand  mute^  air  t 

Lov,  0  thereon  hangs  a  history,  mine  host. 
Did  you  e'er  know  or  hear  of  the  Lord  Beaufort, 
Who  sery'd  so  brayely  in  France  t    I  was  his  page^ 
And,  ere  he  died,  his  friend  :  I  foUow'd  him 
First  in  the  wars,  and  in  the  times  of  peace 
I  waited  on  his  studies  ;  which  were  nght. 
He  had  no  Arthurs,  nor  no  RosicleerB, 
No  Knights  of  the  Sun,  nor  Amadis  de  Oauls, 
Primalions,  and  Pantagruels,  public  nothingp  ; 
Abortiyes  of  the  fabulous  dark  cloister. 
Sent  out  to  poison  courts,  and  infest  manners  : 
But  great  Achilles',  Agamenmon's  acts, 
Sage  Nestor's  counsels,  and  Ulysses'  aldgihts^ 
Iodides'  fortitude,  as  Homer  wrought 
In  his  immortal  fiuK^,  for  ezamplei 
Of tl»e heroic yirtue.    Or.asViigil, 
That  master  of  the  Epic  poem,  limn'd 
Pioofl  JBneas,  his  nhgioas  prince^ 
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BMring  hif  aged  pueni  oo  his  ahonlden. 

Rapt  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  with  his  young  son. 

And  these  he  hrooght  to  practioe  and  to  use. 

He  gaTe  me  fiist  mj  breeding,  I  acknoirledge, 

Then  showvi^d  his  bounties  on  me,  like  the  HouiSi 

That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  cloudy 

And  press  the  liberality  of  heaTen 

Down  to  tly  hapt  of  thankful  men  I    But  thso, 

The  trust  oommitted  to  me  at  his  death 

Was  aboTS  all,  and  left  so  strong  a  tie 

On  all  my  powerB,  as  time  shall  not  dissolre^ 

TiU  it  diss^Te  itself,  and  bury  all : 

The  can  of  his  brare  heir  and  only  son  I 

Who  being  a  Tirtuous,  sweet,  young,  hopeftil  lord. 

Hath  oast  nis  lint  afivwtions  on  this  ladV. 

And  thoufih  I  know,  and  may  presume  her  iochf 

As  oat  of  humour,  will  return  no  lore, 

And  therefore  mi^t  indifierently  be  made 

The  oourting-sto»  for  all  to  uractise  on. 

As  she  doth  pnMstise  on  us  all  to  scorn  : 

Yet  out  of  a  reliAon  to  my  charge, 

And  debt  j^fess  d,  I  hare  made  a  self-decree, 

Ne'er  to  express  my  person,  though  my  passion 

Bom  me  to  dnders. 

[A  Simplettm  amd  a  Broggadoeio,'] 

[Betedll,  JhmlntgfAmAn,  in  his Biesn  snd  obsoim  lodflflf , 
k  Tisltsd  by  Matthew,  ths  simiileton.] 

Mat.  Save  you,  sir  ;  saTe  you,  captain. 

Bob,  Gentle  master  Matthew !  Is  it  you,  sir  I 
Please  you  to  sit  down. 

Mat  Thank  you,  good  captain,  you  may  see  I  am 
somewhat  audacious. 

Bob.  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to  supper  last 
night  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where  you  were  wish'd  for, 
and  drunk  to,  I  assure  you. 

MaL  Vouchsafe  me,  bv  whom,  flood  captain  f 

Bob,  Marry,  by  young  Well-bied,  and  others.  Why, 
hostess,  a  stool  here  for  this  gentleman. 

Mat.  No  haste,  sir ;  'tis  yery  well. 

Bob.  Body  o'  me  ! — it  was  so  late  ere  we  parted  last 
night,  I  can  scajx»  open  my  eyes  yet ;  I  was  but  new 
risen,  as  you  came :  how  passes  the  day  abroad,  sir  1 — 
you  can  tell. 

MaL  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seven :  now,  trust 
v^f,  ^ou  hare  an  exceeding  fine  lodging  here,  reiy 
neat  and  private  I 

Bob.  Ay,  sir ;  sit  down,  I  pray  you.  Mr  Matthew 
(in  any  case)  possess  no  gentlemen  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  notice  of  my  lodging. 

Mat,  Who  I  I,  sir  1 — ^no. 

Bob,  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know  it,  for  the 
cabin  is  convenient,  but  in  regard  I  would  not  be  too 
popular,  and  generally  visited  as  some  are. 

MaL  True,  captain,  I  conceive  you. 

Bob.  For,  do  you  see,  sir,  by  the  heart  of  valour  in 
me  (except  it  be  to  some  peculiar  and  choice  spirits, 
to  whom  I  am  extraordinarily  engaged,  as  yourself, 
or  so),  I  could  not  extend  thus  far. 

MaL  0  Lord,  sir,  I  resolve  so. 

Bob.  I  confess  I  love  a  cleanly  and  quiet  privacy, 
above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  fortune.  What  new 
book  ha'  you  there !    What  I  Go  by,  Hieronymo  I' 

M<mL  Ay,  did  you  ever  see  it  acted  I  Is't  not  well 
psnn'd! 

Bob.  Well-penn'd  I  I  would  fidn  see  all  the  poets 
of  these  times  pen  such  another  play  as  that  was  I— 
they'll  prate  and  swagger,  and  keep  a  stir  of  art  and 
devices,  vhen  (as  I  am  a  gentleman),  read  'em,  they 
are  the  most  shaliow,  pitiful,  barren  fellows,  that  live 
upon  the  hct  oi  the  earth  again. 

MaL  Indeed;  here  are  a  number  of  fine  speeches  In 
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this  book.  '  0  ^yea»  no  eyes,  but  fountains  fnn^i 
with  tean  t'  There's  a  conceit ! —  fountains  fraadit 
with  tean  I  '  0  life,  no  life,  but  lively  form  of  deatnf 
Another  I  *  0  world,  no  world,  but  mass  oi  poblic 
wrongs  r  A  third !  *  Confused  and  fill'd  with  murder 
and  misdeeds  I'  A  fourth  1  O,  the  muses  1  Is't  irai 
excellent !  1st  not  simply  tiie  best  that  ever  yoa 
heard,  owtain  t    Ha  !  how  do  you  like  it  I 

Bob.  'TIS  good. 

Mat.  *  To  thee,  the  purest  object  to  my  senss^ 
The  most  refined  essence  heaven  covers. 
Send  1  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  commence 
The  hi^^py  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers. 
If  they  prove  rough,  unpolish'd,  harsh,  and  mdc^ 
Haste  made  the  waste.    Thus  mildly  I  conclude.' 

Bob.  Nay,  proceed,  proceed.    Where's  this  t 

[Bobadil  i$  tnakimg  ktm  ready  aU  tkHi  whSIt, 

MaL  This,  sir!  a  toy  o'  mine  own,  in  my  noosge ; 
the  infancy  of  my  muses  !  But  whep  will  yoa  come 
and  see  my  study  1  Good  faith,  I  can  show  yoa  boom 
very  good  things  I  have  done  of  late.  That  boot  be- 
comes your  leg  passing  well,  captain,  methinks. 

Bob.  So,  so  ;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen  now  use. 

MaL  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak  o'  the 
fashion.  Master  Well-bred's  elder  brother  and  I  irs 
fidlen  out  exceedingly.  This  other  day,  1  hj^ypcaied 
to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hanger,  which,  1 
assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workmanship,  wsi 
most  peremptory- beautiful  and  gentleman-like ;  jet 
he  condemned  and  cried  it  down  for  the  most  pyed 
and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 

Bob.  Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother,  was*t  not! 

MaL  Ay,  sir,  he. 

Bob.  Hang  him,  rook,  he  t  why,  he  has  no  mon 
judgment  than  a  malt-horse.  By  St  Oeoi]|^  I  won- 
der you'd  lose  a  thought  upon  such  an  anunal ;  the 
most  peremptory  absurd  clown  of  Chriiitendoin,  thii 
day,  he  is  holden.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  aro  a  ^ntle* 
man  and  a  soldier,  I  ne'er  chanced  words  with  his 
like.  By  his  discourse,  he  should  eat  nothing  bat 
hay  :  he  was  bom  for  the  manger,  pannier,  or  psck- 
saddle  I  He  has  not  so  much  as  a  good  phrase  in  hii 
belly,  but  all  old  iron  and  rusty  proverbs  I— a  good 
commodity  for  some  smith  to  make  hob-naili  of. 

Mat.  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  cany  it  away  with  hu 
manhood  still,  where  he  comes  :  he  brags  he  will  gi' 
me  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Bob.  How  t  he  the  bastinado  f  How  came  he  hj 
that  word,  trow  t 

MaL  Nay,  indeed,  he  said  cudgel  me ;  I  teim'd  it 
so  for  my  more  grace. 

Bob.  That  may  be,  for  I  was  sure  it  was  none  of  hif 
word  :^ut  when  f  when  said  he  so ! 

Mat.  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say  ;  a  young  gsUai^ 
a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

Bob.  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  an  twen  my  csis 
now,  I  should  send  him  a  chartel  presently.  The  bsf- 
tinado  I  A  most  proper  and  sufficient  dependsao^ 
warranted  by  the  great  Carania.  Come  hither ;  joa 
shall  chartel  him  ;  I'll  show  you  a  trick  or  two,  yw 
shall  kill  him  with  at  pleanuv ;  the  first  stoocats,if 
you  wiU,  by  this  air. 

MaL  Indeed  ;  you  have  absolute  knowledge  i' the 
mystery,  I  have  heard,  sir 

Bob.  Of  whom  I— of  whom  ha'  yon  heard  it,  I  be- 
seech you  t 

Mat.  Troth  I  hav«  heard  it  spoken  of  diyers,  thst 
you  have  very  rare^  and  un-in-one-breath-uttersUe 
skill,  sir. 

Bob.  Byheav^  no  not  I;  no  skiU  i'  the  esrtk; 
some  snuul  rudiments  i'  the  science,  as  to  knowjy 
time,  distance,  or  so:  I  have  profest  it  more  for  Doble- 
men  and  gentlemen's  use  than  mine  own  practioM  | 
assure  you.  Hostess,  accommodate  as  with  >oothff 
bed-staff  here  quickly  t  lend  us  another  M"*^: J^ 
woman  does  not  undentand  tha  words  ef  action.  I^ 
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C,  rir,  exalt  not  jour  point  abore  thia  state,  at  any 
d,  and  let  your  poiuard  muntain  your  defence, 
that ;  (giTe  it  ihe  gentleman,  and  leave  us ;)  so,  sir. 
Come  on.  0  twine  your  body  more  about,  that  you  may 
&U  to  a  more  sweet,  oomely,  sentleman-like  guard  ; 
n,  indiflerent :  hollow  tout  body  more,  sir,  thus ; 
wm,  stand  fikst  o'  your  left  le^,  note  your  distance, 
keep  your  due  proportion  of  tune.    0,  you  disorder 
jeur  point  meet  irr^ularly  1 
MaL  Uow  is  the  bearing  of  it  now,  sir  I 
Sob,  O,  out  of  measure  ill ! — a  well'^xperienoed 
kflBd  would  pass  upon  you  at  pleasure. 
MaL  Uow  mean  ^ou,  sir,  pass  upon  me  ! 
Bob,  Why,  thus,  sir,  (make  a  thrust  at  me) ;  come  in 
upon  the  answer,  control  your  point,  and  ma^e  a  full 
career  at  the  body ;  the  best  practis'd  gallants  of  the 
time  name  it  the  paiisado;  a  most  desperate  thmst, 
beljere  it ! 
MaL  Well,  oome,  sir. 
B96,  MThy,  you  do  not  manage  your  weapon  with 
any  facility  or  grace  to  invite  me  1    I  hare  no  spirit 
to  pby  with  you ;  your  dearth  of  Judgment  renders 
you  tedious. 
MaL  But  one  venue,  sir. 

Bab.  Venue !  fie ;  most  gross  denomination  as  ever 

I  heard.    O,  the  stoocata,  while  you  live,  sir,  note 

that ;  come,  put  on  your  cloak,  and  well  go  to  some 

private  place  where  you  are  acquainted — some  tavern 

or  so — and  have  a  bit ;  I'll  send  for  one  of  these 

ftneeia,  and  he  shall  breathe  you,  l>y  my  direction, 

sad  then  I  will  teach  you  your  trick ;  you  shall  kill 

him  with  it  at  the  first,  if  you  please.    Why,  I  will 

lean  you  by  the  true  judgment  of  the  eye,  hand,  and 

foot,  to  control  any  enemy^  point  i*  the  world.  Should 

your  adveisaiy  confront  you  with  a  pistol,  'twere 

aothing,  by  this  hand ;  you  should,  by  tne  same  rule, 

control  his  bullet,  in  a  line,  except  it  were  hail  shot, 

aod  spread.    What  money  ha'  you  about  you,  Master 

Matthew! 

MiU,  Faith,  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shillings,  or  so. 

Bob,  Tie  somewhat  with  the  least ;  but  come ;  we 

will  haveabunch  of  radish,  and  salt  to  taste  our  wine, 

and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  sto- 

madi ;  and  then  we'll  call  upon  young  Well-bred : 

perhaps  we  shall  meet  the  Condon  his  brother  there, 

aod  put  him  to  the  question. 

JBvcfy  Man  la  kit  Hwaoar, 

IBobadSPB  Pkmjbr  Somkiff  iU  Exjpmm  of  an  Jmy.] 

Ife6.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of  private^  and 
■adcr  seal,  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  lire  here  obscure, 
sad  to  myself ;  but  were  I  known  to  her  mi^esty  and 
the  lords  (obsors  me),  I  would  undertake,  upon  this 
poor  head  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  state, 
net  only  to  spare  the  entire  lives  of  her  subjects  in 
but  to  save  the  one  hal^  nay,  three  parts  of 
yeariy  change  in  holding  war,  and  Mainst  what 
ever.    And  how  would  I  do4t,  think  you  I 

£,  Kao,  NaT,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  conceive. 

BbA.  Why  thus,  sir.  I  woiUd  select  nineteen  more,  to 
mvself^  throughout  the  land ;  centlemen  they  should  be 
of  good  ^irit»  itrong  and  able  constitution ;  I  would 
chMse  them  by  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have  : 
sad  I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as 
your  panto,  your  reveno^  your  stoccata,  vour  imbroo- 
cato^  your  passsdo,  vour  montanto,  till  they  could  all 
play  very  near,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.  This 
done,  say  the  enemy  were  fortv  thousand  strong,  we 
teeaty  would  come  mto  the  mA  the  tenth  of  SfUtrch, 
or  thereahoota ;  and  we  would  challenge  twenty  of 
the  enemy ;  they  could  not  in  their  honour  refuse  us ; 
veil,  we  wwild  kill  them :  challenge  twenty  more,  kill 
thsm ;  twenty  more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them 
les;  and  thna  would  we  kill  eveiy  man  his  twenty 
aday,  that's  twvntr  soors:  tmotv  smre.  th^t'a  two 


hundred  ;  two  hundred  ft-day,  five  days  a  thousand ; 
fbrty  thousand ;  forty  times  five,  five  tmies  forty,  two 
hundred  days  kills  them  all  up  by  computation.  And 
this  will  I  venture  my  poor  gentleman-like  carcass  to 
perform,  prorided  there  be  no  treason  practised  up<m 
us,  by  fair  and  discreet  manhood ;  that  is,  civilly  l>y 
the  sword. 

lAdvicetoaSeddm  FoMiA.]* 

KwipeHL  What  would  I  have  you  do  f  111  tell  yon, 
kinsman ; 
Learn  to  be  wise,  apd  practise  how  to  thrive. 
That  would  I  have  vou  do :  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fhncy. 
Or  everv  foolish  brain  that  humours  you. 
I  woula  not  have  you  to  invade  each  plaoSi 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies. 
Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert. 
Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 
Nor  would  I  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affect 
To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 
A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it. 
And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snufl^ 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
I'd  ha'  you  seller,  and  contain  yourself; 
Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat ; 
But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  first) 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still. 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  mntility. 
Which  is  an  ainr,  and  mere  borrowM  thing. 
From  dead  men  s  dust,  and  bones;  and  none  of  yoon, 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 

/Mi. 

{ITU  Alt^emtiL^ 
Mammow.   Burlt,  his  Friend.   The  sotne,  Subtls's  Hoosa 


Mam.  Come  on,  sir.     Now  you  set  your  foot  on 
shore 
In  novo  orbe.    Here's  the  rich  Peru : 
And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines, 
Great.  Solomon's  Ophir  I    He  was  sailing  to't 
Three  years,  but  we  have  reach'd  it  in  ten  months. 
This  is  the  day  wherein  to  all  my  friends 
I  will  pronounce  the  happy  word.  Be  rich. 
This  day  you  shall  be  medatitnmi. 
You  shall  no  more  deal  with  the  hollow  dye. 
Or  the  frail  card.    No  more  be  at  charge  of  keeping 
The  liverv  punk  for  the  young  heir,  that  must 
Seal  at  all  nours  in  his  shirt.    No  more. 
If  he  deny,  ha'  him  beaten  to't,  as  he  is 
That  brings  him  the  commodity.    No  mors 
Shall  thirst  of  satin,  or  the  covetous  hunger 
Of  velvet  entrails  for  a  rude-npun  cloak 
To  be  display'd  at  Madam  Augusta's,  make 
The  sons  of  Sword  and  Hazard  fall  before 
The  golden  calf,  and  on  their  knees  whole  nights 
Commit  idolatry  with  wine  and  trumpets  ; 
Or  go  a-feasting  after  drum  and  ensign. 
No  more  of  this.    You  shall  start  up  young  viceroys, 
And  have  your  punques  and  punquctMs,  my  Surly : 
And  unto  thee  I  sp«kk  it  first,  Be  rich. 
Where  is  my  Subtle  there  f  within,  ho — 

[Facb  antwertfrom  tpUktm» 
Sir,  he'll  come  to  you  by  and  by. 

Mam,  That's  his  firenlrake. 
His  Lungs,  his  Zephyrus,  he  that  puf&  his  coals 
Till  he  firk  nature  up  in  her  own  centre. 
You  are  not  faithful,  sir.    This  night  III  change 
All  that  is  metal  in  thv  house  to  gold : 
And  early  in  the  mommg  will  I  send 
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To  all  the  plumben  and  the  pewteren. 

And  buy  their  tin  and  lead  up ;  and  to  Lothboij, 

For  all  the  copper. 

Swr.  What,  and  turn  that  too  t 

Mam,  Yee,  and  I'll  purchase  Deronahire  and  Corn- 
wall, 
And  make  them  perfect  Indies  I    Yon  admire  now  1 

Sur,  No,  faith. 

Mam,  But  when  you  see  the  eflfects  of  the  great 
medicine  I 
Of  which  one  part  projected  on  a  hundred 
Of  Mercuiy,  or  Venus,  or  the  Moon, 
Shall  turn  it  to  as  many  of  the  Sun ; 
Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  infinitum: 
You  will  beliere  me. 

Sur.  Yes,  when  I  seet,  I  wilL 

Mam.  Ha!  why. 
Do  you  think  I  fable  with  you !    I  assure  you. 
He  that  has  once  the  flower  of  the  Sun, 
The  perfect  Ruby,  which  we  call  Elixir, 
Not  only  can  do  that,  but  by  its  virtue 
Can  confer  honour,  lore,  respect,  long  life, 
Oive  safety,  ralour,  yea,  and  victory, 
To  whom  he  will,    in  eight-and-twent^  days 
I'll  make  an  old  man  of  fourscore  a  child* 

8w.  No  doubt ;  he's  that  already. 

Mam,  Nay,  I  mean, 
Restore  his  years,  renew  him  like  an  eagle, 
To  the  fifth  age ;  make  him  get  sons  and  daughters. 
Young  giants,  as  our  philosophen  hare  done 
(Hie  ancient  patriarchs  afore  the  flood), 
Br  taking,  once  a-week,  on  a  kmfe's  point, 
The  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  of  it. 
Become  stout  Marses,  and  beget  youne  Cupids. 

Swr,  The  decay'd  vestals  of  Pickt-hatch  Would 
thank  you, 
lliat  keepthe  fire  alive  there. 

Mam,  ^is  the  secret 
Of  nature  naturised  'gainst  all  infectioni, 
Cures  all  diseases,  coming  of  all  causes ; 
A  month's  grief  in  a  day ;  a  year's  in  twelve ; 
And  of  what  age  soever,  in  a  month : 
Past  all  the  doses  of  your  dragging  doctors. 
Ill  undertake  withal  to  fright  the  plague 
Out  o'  the  kingdom  in  three  monthiB. 

Ar.  And  I'U 
Be  bound   the  players   shall   sbg  your  praises, 

then. 
Without  their  poets. 

Mam,  Sir,  I'll  do't.    Meantime, 
111  give  away  so  much  unto  my  man. 
Shall  serve  the  whole  city  with  preservative 
Weekly  ;  each  house  his  dose,  and  at  the  rate — 

Sur.  As  he  that  built  the  water-work  does  with 
water  I 

Mam,  You  are  incredulous. 

Ar.  Faith,  I  have  a  humour, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  guU'd.    Your  Stooe 
Cannot  transmute  me. 

Mam.  Pertinax  Surly, 
Will  you  believe  antiquity  f    Records ! 
I'll  show  you  a  book,  where  Moses,  and  his  sister. 
And  Solomon,  have  written  of  the  Ait  1 
Ay,  and  a  treatise  penn'd  by  Adam. 

Sw,  Howl 

Mam,  Of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  in  High 
Dutch. 

Swr,  Did  Adam  write,  sir,  in  High  Dutch  I 

Mam,  He  did. 
Which  proves  it  was  the  primitive  tongue. 

Air.  Whatpi4)ert 

Mam,  On  oedar-boaid. 

Sur,  0  that,  indeed,  they  say. 
Will  last Jgainst  wonns. 

Mam,  'TIS  like  your  Irish  wood 
\3uBst  cobwebs.    I  have  a  piece  of  Jason's  fleece  too. 


Whidi  was  no  other  than  a  book  of  Alchemy, 

Writ  in  large  she^-skin,  a  good  fat  ram-vellum. 

Such  was  Pythagoras'  Thigl^  Pandora's  Tub, 

And  all  that  fable  of  Medea's  charms. 

The  manner  of  our  work :  the  bulls,  our  furnace. 

Still  breathing  fire :  our  ArgenUvwCf  the  Dragon : 

The  Dragon's  teeth,  Mercuiy  sublimate, 

That  keeps  the  Whiteness,  hardness,  and  the  biting: 

And  they  are  sather'd  into  Jason's  helm 

(Th'  Alembick)*  and  then  sow'd  in  Man  his  field. 

And  thence  sublim'd  so  often,  till  they  are  fiz'd. 

Both  this,  the  Hesperian  Garden,  Cadmus'  Stony^ 

Jove's  Shower,  the  Boon  of  Midas,  Aigus*  Eyes, 

Booeace  his  Demogoigon,  thousands  move, 

All  abstract  riddles  A  our  Stone. 

TBS  COUBT  MABQUEfl  OF  THB  SEVmBXTS  CERTUBT. 

The  omrts  of  James  L  aadChariesL,  while  asyet 
danger  neither  existed  nor  waa  anticipated,  were 
enlivened  by  the  peculiar  theatrical  entertainmeDt 
called  the  Masque— « trifle,  or  little  better,  in  itseU; 
but  which  has  derived  particolar  interest  firam  the 
genius  of  Jonson  and  Milton.    The  origin  of  the 
masque  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  'revels'  and  'shows' 
whidi,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  were  presented  on  hi^  festive 
occasions  at  court,  in  the  inns  of  the  lawyers,  and  at 
the  universities,  and  in  those  mysteries  and  morali- 
ties which  were  tiie  earliest  forms  of  the  spoken 
drama    Henry  VUL,  in  his  earlier  and  better  days, 
had  firequent  entertainments,  consisting  of  a  set  of 
masked  and  gaily-dressed  characters,  or  of  such 
representations  aa  the  following :    In  the  hall  of  the 
palace  at  Greenwich,  a  castle  was   reared,  with 
numerous  towers  and  gates,  and  every  appearance  of 
preparation  for  a  long  siege,  and  inscribed,  Le  fir* 
tresae  dwMereux ;  it  was  defended  by  six  richly-draised 
ladies ;  the  king  and  five  of  his  courtiers  then  en- 
tered in  the  disguise  of  knights,  and  attacked  the 
castle,  which  the  ladies,  aft^  a  gallant  resistance, 
surrendered,  the  aflbir  concluding  with  a  dance  of 
the  ladies  and  knights.  Here  there  was  nothing  but 
scenery  and  pantomime ;  by  and  by,  poetical  dia- 
logue, song,  and  music,  were  added;  and  when  the 
masque  had  reached  its  height  in  the  reigns  of  James 
and  the  first  Charles,  it  employed  the  first  talent  of 
the  country  in  its  composition,  and,  aa  Baoon  re- 
marks, being  designed  for  princes,  waa  by  princes 
played. 

Masques  were  generally  prepared  for  some  remaik- 
able  occasion,  as  a  ooronaaon,  the  birth  of  a  ^oung 
prince  or  noble,  a  peer's  marriage,  or  the  visit  d 
some  royal  personage  of  foreign  countries ;  and  they 
usually  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  palace.  Many 
of  them  were  enacted  in  that  banqueting  room  at 
Whitehall,  through  which  a  prince,  who  often  took 
part  in  them,  afterwards  walked  to  the  scaffoU. 
Allegory  and  mythology  were  the  taste  of  that  age: 
we  wonder  at  the  fiust,  but  we  do  not  perhaps  si2&- 
ciently  allow  for  the  novelly  of  classical  imagery  and 
characters  in  those  days*  ud  it  may  be  only  a  kind 
of  pr^udioe,  or  the  efllect  of  fietshion,  which  makes  ui 
so  rigorously  banish  from  our  literature  aUusioos  to 
the  poetic  beings  of  Grecian  antiquity;  while  we  con- 
tentedly solace  ourselves  in  contemplating,  throogh 
what  are  called  historical  novels,  the  much  ruder,  and 
perhaps  not  more  truly  r^resented,  personages  oif  the 
middle  ages.  The  acfMmofa  masque  waa  always  some- 
thing short  and  simple ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  ez* 
cepting  where  veiy  high  poetical  and  muncal  talent 
was  engaged,  the  prindpal  charm  must  have  lam  in 
the  elegance  of  the  dresses  and  decorations,  and  ths 
piquancy  of  a  constant  reference  from  the  acton  In 
their  assumed,  to  the  acton  in  their  real  charactaa 
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XJwuJEtff  bendes  gods,  goddeMes,  and  nymphs  from 
daaocsl  antiqnity,  tfam  were  such  personages  as 
Nlglit,  Day,  Beauty,  Fortitude,  and  so  forth;  but 
tkoogfa  the  persons  of  the  drama  were  thus  remoyed 
ttom  commoD  Hfe,  tiie  refeienoe  of  tiie  whole  busi- 
nen  of  the  scene  to  the  occasion  which  had  called  it 
forth,  was  as  direct  as  it  could  well  be,  and  even 
Microiisly  so^  particularly  when  the  object  was  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  any  of  the  courtly  audience. 
TbJs,  however,  was  partly  justified  by  the  private 
chariicter  of  the  entertainment ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
coBodTe  that,  when  a  ^psy  stepped  from  the  scene, 
lad,  tsUng  the  Icing's  hand,  assigned  him  all  the 
good  fiBTtune  which  a  loyal  subject  should  wish  to  a 
wfcreign,  there  would  be  such  a  marked  increase  of 
muHm  in  tiie  andienoe,  as  to  conyince  the  poet 
thst  tiiere  lay  the  happiest  stroke  of  his  play. 

Mr  Cottier,  in  his  AsmaU  qfthe  Sta^  has  printed 
1  docmnent  which  gives  a  very  distinct  account  of 
the  ooort  masque,  as  it  was  about  the  time  when  the 
dnaa  arose  in  England ;  namely,  in  the  early  years 
of  EUiabeth.  That  princess,  as  is  well-known,  de- 
■gned  sn  amicable  meeting  with  Mary  Queen  of 
Boots,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  Nottingham 
cside,  in  Hay  1562,  but  was  given  up  in  conse- 
foeDoe,  as  is  beUeved,  of  the  j^oosy  of  Elizabeth 
regardiDg  the  superior  beauty  of  Mary.  A  masque 
vai  derised  to  celebrate  the  meeting  and  entertain 
the  anitsd  courts,  and  it  is  the  poet* s  scheme  of  this 
cntotainment,  docketed  by  Lord  Burleigh,  to  which 
icCennee  is  now  made.  The  masque  seems  to  have 
been  amplT  an  acted  aOeffoiy,  relating  to  the  ctrcian- 
rtBKw  <^ie  two  qmeaai  icA  it  throws  a  curious  light 
Bok  only  upon  the  taste,  but  upon  the  political  bis- 
teiy  of  the  period.  We  give  the  procedure  of  the 
I  flnt  night 

^First,  a  prison  to  be  made  in  the  hall,  the  name 
vbeRflf  is  Extreme  OhlwuMy  and  the  keeper's  name 
thereof  ilr^Bt,  otherwise  called  Cirewiupeetum :  then 
s  masque  of  ladies  to  come  in  after  this  sort : 

Fint  Pallas,  riding  upon  an  unicorn,  having  in  her 
band  a  standard,  in  which  is  to  be  painted  two  ladies* 
bends,  knit  in  one  fast  within  the  other,  and  over 
tiie  bands,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  Fidee. 

Tlien  two  ladies  riding  together,  the  one  upon  a 
foldeo  lion  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  hewi,  the 
other  upon  a  red  lion,  with  the  like  crown  of  gold  $ 
■gnifying  two  virtues ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lady  on 
the  golden  lion  is  to  be  called  Pnulmtia,  and  the 
ie^  on  the  red  lion  Temperaniia, 

After  this,  to  follow  six  or  eight  ladies  masquers, 
bringiiw  in  captive  Diaeord  and  Palte  Report,  with 
lopee  of  gold  &out  their  necks.    When  uiese  have 
narched  aboat  the  hall,  then  Pallas  to  declare  be- 
lie the  queen's  mi^esty,  in  verse,  that  the  goddess, 
SDderstsnding  the   noble   meeting  of  these   two 
qaeens,  hath  wiUed  her  to  declare  unto  them  that 
thoie  two  virtoea,  Frudentia  and  Temperantia,  have 
laade  great  and  long  suit  unto  Jupiter,  that  it  would 
pkaee  him  to  give  unto  them  False  Report  and 
i)isoord,  to  be  punished  as  they  tlilnk  good ;  and 
thst  those  ladies  have*  now  in  their  presence  deter- 
BBbMd  to  commit  them  fast  bound  unto  the  aforesaid 
prison  of  Extreme  Oblirion,  there  to  be  kept  by  the 
ifcresaid  jaibr  Argus,  otherwise  Circumspection,  for 
erer,  unto  whom  Frudentia  shall  deliver  a  lock, 
yhereopon  shall  be  written  /»  EtenuoL  ThenTem- 
poantia  shall  likewise  deliver  unto  Argus  a  key, 
vhoee  name  shall  be  Nimquam,  signifying  that,  when 
Y^  Beport  and  Discora  are  committed  to  the 
numi  of  Extreme  Oblivion,  and  locked  there  ever- 
win^y,  he  should  put  in  the  key  to  let  them  out 
nafaoai  [never] ;  and  when  he  hath  so  done,  then 
the  trumpets  toolow,  and  the  English  ladies  to  take 
the  nofailitj  of  the  strangers,  and  danoe.' 


On  the  second  night,  a  castle  is  presented  in  the 
hall,  and  Peace  comes  in  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  an  elephant,  on  which  sits  Friendship,  The 
latter  pronounces  a  speech  on  the  event  of  tilie  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  Peace  is  left  to  dwell  with 
Prudence  and  Temperance.  The  third  night  showed 
Disdain  on  a  wild  boar,  accompanied  by  Prepensed 
Malice,  as  a  serpent,  striving  to  procure  the  libera- 
tion of  Discord  and  False  Report,  but  opposed  suc- 
cessfhlly  by  Courage  and  Discretion.  At  the  end  of 
the  fight,  *  Disdain  shall  run  his  wm,  and  escape 
with  life,  but  Prepensed  Malice  shall  be  slain ;  sig- 
nifying that  some  ungodly  men  may  still  disdam 
the  perpetual  peace  made  between  these  two  virtues ; 
but  as  for  ^eir  prepensed  malice,  it  is  easy  troddea 
under  these  ladies'  feet'  The  second  nigfat  ends 
with  a  flowing  of  wine  from  conduits,  *  during  which 
time  the  English  lords  shall  mask  with  the  Scottish 
ladies:'  the  third  night  terminates  by  the  six  or 
eight  ladies  masquers  singing  a  song  'as  full  of 
harmony  ss  may  be  devised.'  The  whole  entertain- 
ment indicates  a  sinoere  desire  of  reconciliation  on 
the  part  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  first  scene — a  prisoa 
— seems  strangely  ominous  of  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed six  years  after. 

The  masque,  as  has  been  stated,  attained  the 
zenitii  of  its  glory  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  the 
most  festive  Imown  ii  England  between  those  of 
Henry  YIH.  and  Charles  IL  The  queen,  the 
princes,  and  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
took  parts  in  them,  and  they  engaged  the  genius 
of  Jonson,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Henry  Lawes,  each 
in  his  various  department  of  poet,  machinist,  and 
musician ;  while  no  expense  was  spared  to  render 
them  worthy  of  the  place,  the  occasion,  and  the 
audience.  It  appears  firom  the  accounts  of  the 
Master  of  Revds,  that  no  lass  than  £4215  was 
lavidied  on  tiiese  entertainments  in  the  first  six 
years  of  the  king's  reign.  Jonson  himself  OHnposed 
twenty-three  masques ;  and  Dekker,  Middleton,  and 
others  of  the  leading  dramatic  authors,  Shakspeare 
alone  excepted,  were  g^  to  contribute  in  this  man- 
ner to  ttie  pleasnres  of  a  court  whose  patronage  was 
so  essential  to  them. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  James  Hay  to  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Lord  Denny,  January  6th, 
1607,  was  distinguished  at  court  (Whitehsll)  by 
what  was  called  the  MemonUde  Maequet  the  pro- 
duction of  Dr  Thomas  Campion,  an  admired  musi- 
cian as  well  as  poet  of  that  day,  now  forgotten.  On 
this  occasion,  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  was  fitted 
up  in  a  way  that  shows  the  masteries  of  theatrical 
scenery  and  decoration'  to  have  been  better  under- 
stood, and  carried  to  a  greater  height,  in  that  age, 
than  is  generally  sunposed.  One  end  of  the  hall  was 
set  apart  for  the  anoience,  having  the  king's  seat  in 
the  centre ;  next  to  it  was  a  space  for  ten  concerted 
musicians—base  and  mean  lutes,  a  bandora,  a  double 
sackbut,  a  harpsichord,  and  two  treble  riolins — ^be- 
sides whom  there  were  nine  violins,  three  lutes,  six 
comets,  and  six  chapd  singers.  The  stsge  was  con- 
cealed by  a  curtain  resembling  dark  douds,  which 
being  withdrawn,  disclosed  a  green  vaUey  with  green 
round  about  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  nine  golden 
ones  of  fifteen  feet  high.  The  bower  of  Flora  was 
on  their  right,  the  house  of  Night  on  the  left;  be- 
tween them  a  hill  hanging  like  adiff  over  the grova 
The  bower  of  Flora  was  spacious,  garnished  witii 
flowers  and  flowery  branches,  witii  lights  among 
them ;  the  house  of  Night  ample  and  stately,  with 
black  columns  studded  with  golden  stars  $  whUe 
about  it  were  pUced,  on  wires,  artificial  bats  and 
owls  oonttnually  moving.  As  soon  as  the  king 
entered  the  great  hall,  the  hautboys  were  b^ffd 
from  the  top  of  the  bin  and  from  the  woooTtill 
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flora  and  ZephTms  were  seea  busily  gathering 
floven  trata  the  Dower,  throiring  them  into  bagkets 
which  two  BvlTans  held,  attbed  in  changeable 
taffetj.  Besides  two  other  allegorical  characters, 
Night  and  Heapenu,  there  were  nine  masquers,  re- 
presenting ApoUo's  knights,  and  personated  hj 
young  men  of  rank. 

Aftier  songs  and  recitatire,  the  whole  Tale  wsa 
suddenly  wi&drawn,  and  a  hUl  with  Diana's  tree 
disooTered.  Night  appeared  in  her  house  with  Nhte 
Hours,  apparelled  in  large  robes  of  black  taffety, 
painted  thick  ¥rith  stars ;  their  hair  long,  black,  and 
spangled  with  gold ;  on  their  heads  coronets  of  stars, 
and  their  tnoe§  blacJc  Erery  Hour  bore  in  his  hand 
A  black  torch  painted  with  stars,  and  lighted. 

NiffkL  Vanish,  dark  rales,  let  night  in  glory  shine, 
As  she  doth  bun  in  rsge ;  come,  leare  our  shrine, 
You  black-haiied  hours,  and  guide  us  wit^  your  lif^ts, 
Flora  hath  wakened  wide  our  drowsy  sprites. 
See  where  she  triumphs,  see  her  flowers  are  throwni 
And  all  about  the  seeds  of  malice  sown ; 
Despiteful  Flora^  is't  not  enou^  of  grie^ 
Thai  Cjmthia's  robbed,  but  thou  most  grace  the  thief! 
Or  didst  not  hear  Night's  soToreign  queen  ^  complain 
Hymen  had  stolen  a  nymph  out  of  her  train. 
And  matched  her  here,  pUghted  henceforth  to  be 
Love's  friend  and  strsnger  to  riiginity  t 
And  mak'st  thou  sport  for  this  t 

Flora,  Be  mild,  stem  Night ; 
Flora  dotii  honour  Cynthia  and  her  right ;   *    * 
The  nymph  was  Cynthia's  while  she  was  her  own, 
Bat  now  another  claims  in  her  a  riffht. 
By  fate  resezred  thereto,  and  wise  foresight. 

ZepAyntf.  Can  Cyntbia  one  kind  Tiigin's  loss  be- 
moan ! 
How,  if  perhaps  she  bfpgs  her  ten  for  one  t    *    * 

After  some  more  such  dialogue,  in  which  Hesperus 
takes  part,  Cynthia  is  reconciled  to  the  loss  en  her 
nymph ;  the  trees  sink,  by  means  of  enginery,  under 
the  stage,  and  the  masquers  come  out  of  their  tops 
to  fine  music.  Dances,  processions,  speeches,  and 
songs  fcXhaWf  the  last  bdng  a  duet  between  a  Sylvan 
and  an  Hour,  by  the  way  of  tenor  and  bass. 

.  SjfL  Tell  me,  gentle  Hour  of  Night, 
Wherein  dost  thou  most  delight  I 

ffow.  Not  in  sleep.    8yL  Whernn,  then  I 

ffow.  In  the  frolic  view  of  men. 

SyL  Lov'st  thou  music  1    B^our.  Oh,  'tis  sweet. 

Sj^  What's  dancing  t  Hotir,  Even  the  mirth  of  feet. 

avL  Joy  you  in  fairies  and  in  elves  I 

^our.  We  are  of  that  sort  ourselves  : 
But,  Sylvan,  say,  why  do  you  love 
Only  to  frequent  the  grove  I 

I^L  Life  IS  fullest  of  content. 
Where  delight  is  innocent. 

Hour.  Pleasure  must  vaiy,  not  be  long ; 
Come,  then,  let's  close  and  end  our  song. 

Then  the  masquers  made  an  obeisanoe  to  the  king, 
and  attended  him  to  the  banqueting  room. 

The  masques  of  Jonson  contain  a  great  deal  of 
fine  poetry,  and  even  the  prose  descriptive  parts  are 
remarkable  for  grace  and  delicacy  of  language — as, 
ibr  faistanoe,  where  he  speaks  of  a  sea  at  tiie  back  of 
a  scene,  catching  *the  eye  afar  off  with  a  wander- 
ing beauty.'  In  that  which  was  produced  at  the 
marriage  of  Barosay,  Lord  Haddmg^ton,  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Ratcliff,  the  scene  presented  a  steep  red 
cliff,  topped  by  clouds,  allusive  to  the  red  cliff  fh>m 
which  the  ladyli  name  was  said  to  be  derived ;  before 
which  were  two  pillars  charged  with  spoils  of  love, 
*  amongst  which  were  old  and  young  persons  bound 


with  roses,  wedding  gamients,  rocks,  and  spindks, 
hearts  transfixed  with  arrows,  others  flaming,  vir- 
gins' girdles,  garlands,  and  worlds  of  such  like.' 
Enter  Venus  in  her  chariot,  attended  by  the  Graoei, 
and  delivers  a  speech  expressive  of  her  anxiety  to 
recover  her  son  Cupid,  who  has  run  Kwtkj  fh>m  her. 
The  Graces  then  make  prochunation  as  k)11ows»— 

Id  Oraee,  Beauties,  have  ^ou  aeen  this  toy. 
Called  love,  a  little  boy. 
Almost  naked,  wanton,  blind ; 
Cruel  now,  and  then  as  kind  ! 
If  he  be  amongst  ye,  say  ; 
He  is  Venus'  runaway. 

2d  Chraee.  She  that  will  but  now  discover 

Where  the  winged  wag  doth  hover^ 
Shall  to-ni^t  receive  a  kiss, 
How  or  where  herself  would  wish  ; 
But  who  brings  him  to  his  mother. 
Shall  have  tbiat  kiss,  and  another. 

Sd  Orace.  He  hath  marks  about  him  plenty ; 
You  shall  know  him  among  twenty. 
All  his  body  is  a  fire. 
And  his  breath  a  flame  entire. 
That,  being  shot  like  lightning  in. 
Wounds  the  heart  but  not  the  skin. 

Id  Oraee.  At  his  sight  the  sun  hath  tum'd, 
Neptune  in  the  waters  bum'd  ; 
Hell  hath  felt  a  greater  heat ; 
Jove  himself  forsook  his  seat ; 
From  the  centre  to  the  sky 
Are  his  trophies  reared  high. 

2d  Oraee,  Wings  he  hath,  which  though  ye  ^p^ 
He  will  leap  from  lip  to  lip» 
Over  liver,  lights,  and  heart. 
But  not  stay  in  any  part ; 
And  if  chance  his  arrow  misses. 
He  will  shoot  himself  in  kisses. 

Sd  Oraet^  He  doth  bear  a  golden  bow. 
And  a  quiver  hanging  low. 
Full  of  arrows,  that  outbrave 
Dian's  shafts ;  where,  if  he  have 
Any  head  more  sharp  than  other. 
With  that  first  he  strikes  his  mother. 

Id  Oraee,  Still  the  fairest  are  his  fueL 

When  his  days  are  to  be  cruel. 
Lovers'  hearts  are  all  his  food, 
And  his  batlis  their  warmest  blood ; 
Nou|^t  but  wounds  his  hand  do^  seasoOi 
And  he  hates  none  like  to  Reason. 

2d  Oraee,  Trust  him  not ;  his  words,  though  sweet. 
Seldom  with  his  heart  do  meet. 
All  his  practice  is  deceit ; 
Every  nft  it  is  a  bait ; 
Not  a  kiss  but  poison  bears  ; 
And  most  treason  in  his  tears. 

Sd  Oraee,  Idle  minutes  are  his  reign  ; 

Then  the  straggler  makes  his  gain. 
By  presenting  maidrwith  toys, 
Ana  would  lukve  ye  tMnk  them  joys  i 
'TIS  the  ambition  of  the  elf 
To  have  all  childish  as  himself. 

Id  Oraee,  If  by  these  ye  please  to  know  him. 
Beauties,  be  not  nice,  but  show  him. 

2d  Oraee,  Though  ye  had  a  will  to  hide  him. 
Now,  we  hope,  ye'U  not  abide  him. 

9d  Oraee,  Since  vou  hear  his  falser  play, 
And  that  he  's  Venus'  runaway. 

Cupid  enters,  attended  by  twelve  boys,  lepresentiiig 
*  the  Sports  and  pretty  Lightnesses  that  accompany 
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Lore,'  vlio  danoe,  and  then  Venus  apprehends  her 
no,  tnd  a  pretty  dialogue  ensues  between  them  and 
HjmeiL  Yolcan  afterwards  appears,  and,  daimhig 
the  pUlan  as  his  workmanship,  strikes  the  red  di^ 
whidi  opens,  and  shows  a  large  luminous  sphere 
ftngitaimng  the  astrouomical  lines  and  signs  of  the 
sodiac  He  makes  a  quaint  speech,  and  presents  the 
•phere  as  his  gift  to  Venus  on  the  triumph  of  her 
no.  The  Lesbian  god  and  his  consort  retire  ami- 
oHf  to  their  chariot,  and  the  piece  ends  hy  the 
■nging  of  an  epithalamium,  interspersed  with  dances 
of  masquers; — 

Upi  Toaths  and  Yirgins,  up,  and  praise 

The  god,  whoM  nirhts  outshme  his  dajs ; 

Hjmen,  whose  hallow'd  rites 
Coold  nerer  boast  of  brighter  lights  ; 

Whose  bands  pass  liberty. 
Two  of  jour  troop,  that  with  the  mom  were  fiee, 

Are  now  waged  to  his  war. 
And  what  they  are^ 

If  TOtt'U  perfection  see, 
V ooiselres  must  be. 
Shme,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,  thou  wished  star  t 

What  joy,  what  honours  can  compare 

Wiui  holy  nuptials,  when  they  are 

Made  out  of  equal  parts 
Of  jean,  of  states,  of  hands,  of  hearts  1 

When  in  the  happj  choice 
The  spouse  and  spous^  have  foremost  Toice  1 

Such,  glad  of  Hjmen's  war, 
LiTe  wb*t  thej  are, 

And  long  perfection  see ; 

And  such  ours  be. 

Shbe,  Hesperus,  shine  forth,\hou  wished  star  1 
•  •  * 

8dn  further  to  illustrate  this  curious  subject,  and 
to  reme  a  department  of  our  literature  almost 
totallj  unknown,  we  present  one  entire  masque  of 
Joosoo,  a  short  but  b(»iutiful  one,  which  was  repre- 
KDt  at  court  in  1615,  *  by  the  lords  and  gentlemen, 
the  king's  serTants,'  and  seems  to  have  been  designed 
M  s  oomplionent  to  the  king  on  the  point  of  his  love 
ofjiistioe. 


The  Oolden  Age  JiatorecL 

The  court  being  sssted  and  In  expeoCation, 

IbbA  Mnrio:  "PaIsLab  In  hsr  ehariot  iliwnnillng  to  a 
■ofter  moaio. 

Look,  look  !  rejoice  and  wonder 
That  jou,  oneuding  mortals,  are 
(For  all  jour  crimes)  so  much  the  care 

Of  him  that  bears  the  thunder. 

Jots  can  endure  no  loneer, 

Tour  great  ones  should  jour  less  invade ; 

Or  that  jour  weak,  though  bad,  be  made 
A  prej  unto  the  stronger, 

And  therefore  means  to  settle 

Aitnea  in  her  seat  again ; 

And  let  down  in  his  golden  chain 
An  age  of  better  metaL 

Whi^  deed  he  doth  the  rather. 

That  even  Envy  may  behold 

Time  not  enjoy'd  his  head  of  gold 
Alone  beneath  his  father. 

But  that  his  care  oonsenreth. 
As  time,  so  all  time's  honours  too, 
BeganUng  still  what  heav'n  should  do, 

And  not  wluic  earth  deserreth. 

[A  tumukj  (utd  dashing  ofamu  heard  wthin. 


But  hark  I  what  tumult  from  yond'  care  is  heard ! 

What  noise,  what  strife,  what  earthquake  and  alarms. 
As  troubled  Nature  fat  her  maker  fcMur'd, 

And  all  the  Iron  Age  were  up  in  anns  1 

Hide  me,  soft  cloud,  from  their  profaner  eyet^ 
Till  insolent  Rebellion  take  the  field  ; 

And  as  their  spirits  with  their  counsels  rise, 
I  frustrate  all  with  showing  but  mj  shield. 

[She  retiree  bddnd  a  doNcL 

The  laoir  Aea  pnsents  Itself,  calling  forth  tha  Btils. 

/.  Age.  Come  forth,  come  forth,  do  we  not  hear^ 
What  purpose,  and  how  worth  our  fear, 

The  King  of  gods  hath  on  us ! 
He  is  not  of  the  Iron  breed, 
That  would,  though  Fate  did  help  the  deed. 

Let  Shame  in  so  upon  us. 

Rise,  rise  then  up,  thou  grandame  Vice 
Of  all  mj  issue,  Avarice, 

Bring  with  thee  Fraud  and  Slander, 
Corruption  with  the  golden  hands, 
Or  any  subtler  111,  i&i  stands 

To  be  a  more  commander. 

Th J  hoys.  Ambition,  Pride,  and  Scorn, 
Force,  Rapine,  and  thy  babe  last  bom. 

Smooth  Treachery,  call  hither. 
Arm  Folly  forth,  and  Ignorance, 
And  teach  them  all  our  Pvrriiic  danoe  s 

We  may  triflmph  together, 

Upon  this  enemy  so  great. 
Whom,  if  our  forces  can  defeat. 

And  but  this  once  bring  under, 
We  are  the  masters  of  the  skies. 
Where  all  the  wealth,  height,  power  liei^ 

The  sceptre,  and  the  thunder.  \ 

Which  of  vou  would  not  in  a  war 
Attempt  the  price  of  any  scar, 

To  keep  jour  own  states  even  t 
But  here,  which  of  you  is  that  he. 
Would  not  himself  the  weapon  be, 

To  ruin  Jove  and  heaven  I 

About  it,  then,  and  let  him  feel 
The  Iron  Age  is  tum'd  to  steel. 

Since  he  begins  to  threat  her : 
And  though  the  bodies  here  are  less 
Than  were  the  giants  ;  he'll  confess 

Our  malice  is  £ar  greater. 

The  BviLa  cntar  for  the  Antbaaaque,  sad  daaoa  to  twn  drams, 
tnunpata,  and  »  oonfiislon  ot  martial  muaio.  At  the  ood  of 
which  Pallas  ra^ppaaia,  showing  bar  shield    The  Btilb 

toi 


Pa/.  So  change,  and  perish,  scarcely  knowing  how. 
That  'gainst  the  gods  do  take  so  vain  a  vow, 
And  think  to  equal  with  jour  mortal  dates, 
Their  lives  that  are  obnoxious  to  no  fates. 

Twas  time  t'  appear,  and  let  their  foUj  see 
'Gainst  whom  thej  fought,  and  with  what  destiny. 
Die  all  that  can  remain  of  you,  but  stone. 
And  that  be  seen  a  while,  and  then  be  none  I 
Now,  now  descend,  you  both  belov*d  of  Jove, 
And  of  the  good  on  earth  no  less  the  love. 

[2^  aeene  Pongee,  and  the  eaUe 

AsntBA  and  the  Goldbw  Aoa. 

Descend,  you  long,  long  wish'd  and  wanted  pair. 
And  as  yoar  softer  times  divide  the  air, 
So  shake  all  clouds  off  with  your  solden  hair ; 
For  Spite  is  spent :  the  Iron  Age  is  fled. 
And,  with  her  power  on  earth,  her  name  is  dead. 
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A»TEJBA  and  Um  OotDsir  Aaa  flMfwnillm  with  a  mibi^ 

A$i,  (7.  Age,  And  we  we  then 
To  liye  agen. 
With  men ! 
AtL  Will  Jore  >ach  pledges  to  the  earth  reBtoie 

Am  justice ! 
O.Age.  Or  the  purer  ora  t 
Pal.       Once  more. 
O.  Age.  But  do  thej  know. 

How  much  thej  owe  I 
Below !  ^ 

Ati,  And  will  of  moe  receive  it,  not  u  due  I 
Pak  If  noty  they  harm  themselTes,  not  you. 
Aat.  True. 
O.Age.  True. 

Cho,  Let  narrow  natures,  how  thej  will,  mistake. 
The  great  should  still  be  good  for  their  own  sake. 

\_Theg  come  forward. 
Pal,  Welcome  to  earth,  and  reign. 
AtL  0.  Age,  But  how,  without  a  train, 
Shall  we  our  state  sustain  1 
Pai,  Leaye  that  to  Joto  :  therein  tou  are 
No  little  part  of  his  Minerra  s  care. 
Expect  awhile^ 

Tou  far-famed  spirits  of  this  happj  isle. 

That,  for  your  sacred  songs  have  gain'd  the  style 

Of  Phoebus'  sons,  whose  notes  the  air  aspire 

Of  th'  old  Egyptian,  or  the  Thracian  lyre, 

That  Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  Spenser,  hight. 

Put  on  your  better  flames,  and  larser  light, 

To  wait  upon  the  Age  that  shall  your  names  new 

nourish. 
Since  Virtue  press'd  diall  grow,  and  buried  Arts  shall 

flourish. 


Ckau.  €fow, 

I/yd,8pen, 

OameB, 


We  come. 

We  come. 
Our  best  of  fire. 

Is  that  which  Pallas  doth  inspire. 

[Theg  daooitd. 


Pal,  Then  see  you  yonder  souls,  set  far  within  the 
shade^ 
That  in  Elysian  bowers  the  blessed  seats  do  keep. 
That  for  their  liring  good,  now  semi-gods  are  made. 
And  went  away  from  earth,  as  if  but  tuu'd  with  sleep ! 
These  we  must  join  to  wake ;  for  these  are  of  the  strain 
That  justice  dare  defend,  and  will  the  age  sustain. 

Cho,  Awake,  awake,  for  whom  these  times  were  kept. 
0  wake,  wake,  wake,  as  you  had  nerer  slept  1 
Make  haste  and  put  on  air,  to  be  their  guard. 
Whom  once  but  to  defend,  is  still  reward. 

PaL  Thus  Pallas  throws  a  lightning  from  her  shield. 

{The  mxne  ^  light  ditoavertd, 
Cho,  To  which  let  all  that  doubtful  darkness  yield. 
A$L  Now  Peace. 
0.  Age,  And  Love. 
Aet.  Faith. 
Q.  Age,  Joys. 

Att,  O,  Age,  All,  all  increase.  {J.  jpaum, 

Cha^  And  Strife^ 
Ooiw,  And  Hate, 
Lfgd,  And  Fear, 
^tn.  And  Pain, 
OmMi.  All  cease. 
PaL  No  tumour  of  an  iron  yein. 
The  causes  shall  not  come  a^un. 

CROi  But,  as  of  old,  all  now  be  gold. 
MoTe,  moye  then  to  the  sounds ; 
And  do  not  only  walk  your  solemn  rounds. 
But  giye  those  li^t  and  airy  bounds. 
That  fit  the  Genii  of  these  gladder  grounds. 


The  lint  Daaoa 

Pel,  Already  do  not  all  things  smile  t 
Att,  But  when  they  have  enjoy'd  a  while 

The  Age's  quickening  power : 
Age,  That  every  thought  a  seed  doth  bring. 
And  erery  look  a  plant  doth  ^ling. 

And  eyeiy  breath  a  flower : 

PaL  The  earth  unplough'd  shall  yield  her  cnpb 
Pure  honey  from  the  oak  shall  drop^ 

The  fountain  shall  run  milk : 
The  thistle  shall  the  lily  bear. 
And  eyexy  bramble  roses  wear, 

And  eyeiy  worm  make  silk. 

Ch»,  The  yeiy  shrub  shall  balsam  sweat. 
And  nectar  melt  the  rock  with  heat. 

Till  earth  have  drank  her  fill : 
That  she  no  harmful  weed  may  know. 
Nor  barren  fern,  nor  mandrake  low. 
Nor  mineral  to  kill. 

H«e  the  main  Daaoa 
Aftsr  which, 

P<A,  But  here's  not  all :  you  must  do  mon^ 
Or  else  you  do  but  half  restore 
The  Age's  liberty. 
Poe,  The  male  and  female  us'd  to  join. 
And  into  all  delight  did  coin 
That  pure  simplicity. 

Then  Feature  did  to  F<$rm  advaaoe. 
And  Youth  call'd  Beauty  forth  to  danei^ 

And  every  Grace  was  by : 
It  was  a  time  of  no  distrust, 
So  much  of  love  had  nought  of  lust ; 

None  fear'd  a  jealous  eve. 
The  language  melted  in  the  ear. 
Yet  all  without  a  blush  might  hear; 

They  liv'd  with  open  vow. 

Cho.  Each  touch  and  kiss  was  so  well  plac'd. 
They  were  as  sweet  as  they  were  chaste^ 
^d  such  must  yours  be  now. 

Here  thej  danoe  with  the  Ladles. 

Ati,  What  change  is  here  f    I  had  not  more 
Desire  to  leave  the  earth  before. 

Than  I  have  now  to  stay  ; 
My  silver  feet,  like  roots,  are  wreaih'd 
Into  the  ground,  my  wings  are  sheath'd. 

And  I  cannot  away. 

Of  all  there  seems  a  second  birth  ; 
It  is  become  a  heaven  on  earth. 

And  Jove  is  present  here. 
I  feel  the  godhcuMi ;  nor  will  doubt 
But  he  can  fill  the  place  throughout. 

Whose  power  is  OTeiywhere. 

This,  this,  and  only  such  as  this. 
The  bright  AstneaVi  r^on  is, 

Where  she  would  pray  to  live ; 
And  in  the  midst  jof  so  much  gold, 
Unbouffht  with  grace,  or  fear  unsold. 

The  Taw  to  mortals  give. 

Hare  they  daaoe  the  OaUlards  and  OoraBtss. 
Pallas  [asoandlng,  and  oaUag  the  Pioels.] 

Tis  now  enough ;  behold  you  here^ 
What  Jove  hath  built  to  be  your  sphere^ 

You  hither  must  retire. 
And  as  his  bounty  givest  you  cause. 
Be  ready  still  without  your  pause, 

To  show  the  world  your  fire. 
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Tbut  bj  joui  aaion  ihe  ma;  gro'i 


Thkt  w«nt  m»  (ouch  Tou  Darer  ; 
And  nuiking  garunda  bttj  hoar, 
Ta  write  7011T  nunei  in  mam  dsw  floirar, 
That  70a  mMj  Utc  for  trtt. 
n».  To  Jore,  to  JoTe,  ba  kII  the  honour  giren. 
Tut  Ihukful  heuti  can  niee  from  euth  to  huTcn. 


The  litenrj  parbierahi[M  of  the  dramA  which  ve 

lure  had  occuioa  to  notice  were  ^nenllr  brief  uid 

I   iKidenUl,  conflned  to  >  few  •cetMi  or  a  single  pla7- 

In  BKirMOKT  uid  Flitcheb,  ve  h&Te  the  inte- 

lertiDg  tpectwJe  of  two  joung  men  of  high  genial, 

I   o(gDodbirth«adca)oneilon«,liTing  together  for  ten 

{   jitn,  ind  writing  in  anion  a,  leriet  of  dramu,  pu- 

I   oaaute,  romantic,  and  comic,  thiu  bleoding  together 

lltor  geniiu  and   ttual  tvne  in  Indiiiuluble  cod- 

HDon.    Shak«pe*rewMnndonbtcdl7the  inipicerof 

tten  kindred  ■ptaiti.    Thej  qiprared  when   hie 


oMttaitdr  inbdoed  by  itt  orerpowering  inflnoi 
Th^  nAeded  it*  hading  charaeleriitie*,  not  _ 
daTuh  eapjitt*,  hot  aa  men  of  high  power*  and 
mwnta,  prand  of  faoTtowtn^  Inaplration  from  a 
e  wbidi  they  could  n  weU  apprtidHte,  and 
which  «a«  at  once  ennoUing  and  ioexhauitlbie. 
Fruidi  Beamnont  was  the  *an  of  Judge  Beaumont, 
■  memberof  an  ancient  fainil7KtUed  at  Grace  IMeu, 
In  Ldcnterthire.  He  was  bomin  1586,  ande<lacated 
It  Ciiabridge.  He  became  a  itudent  of  the  Inner 
Tnnple.  pruhaWy  to  gratify  hii  father,  hut  doe*  not 
"  lo  hare  proKcuted  the  stu^T  of  the  law.  He 
.nanied  to  the  daughter  and  co-heiren  of  Sir 
Hwrr  hitj  of  Kent,  b;  whom  he  had  two  daogfaterl. 
Hr  Aifd  b^ore  be  bad  completed  hia  thirtieth  rear, 
ind  nibnriod,  Uarch  9,  IGIS--6.  at  the  entrance  to 
'  t  Boedict'i  dtap^  WeitmiiuteT  Abber.  John 
Vtcher  wai  the  no  sfDr  Bichaid  Hatcher,  Uahop 


of  Briitol,  and  afterwardi  of  Worcester.  He  wa* 
bora  ten  jean  befoi«  hia  friend,  in  1376,  and  he  aar* 
Tired  him  ten  yean,  djing  of  the  pBtt  plague  in 
1GS5,  and  wai  buried  in  St  Marj  OTtrjt  ^orch, 
Southwark,  on  the  ISth  of  AnguiL 

Tlie  dramai  c^  Beaumont  and  rietcher  are  Bitj- 
two  in  number.  The  gieat«T  part  of  them  were  not 
printed  till  1647.  and  hence  it  u  impoaiihle  to  aaf'~ 
the  reapectire  datea  to  each.  Dryden  mentionB,  t 
PhilatCtr  waa  the  first  pla;  that  brought  then]  iota 
eateem  with  tlie  public,  though  they  had  written 
two  or  three  befbre.  It  ia  improbable  in  plot,  bnt 
Intereating  in  character  aad  aituationa.  The  jealouaj 
of  Philuter  ii  forced  and  unnatural ;  the  cbaiacter 


Mj  father  oft  would  apeak 
Your  worth  and  virtue  ;  and,  aa  I  did  gt«w 
More  and  more  apprehenaiTe,  I  did  thirat 
To  aee  the  man  >o  praig'd  ;  but  yet  all  thi* 
Waa  but  a  maiden  longing,  to  be  loat 
As  loan  aa  found  ;  till,  sitting  in  mj  window, 
Printing  my  thoughla  in  lawn,  I  aaw  a  god, 
I  thought  (but  it  was  Tou),  enter  our  gate*. 
My  blood  flew  out,  and  back  again  aa  But 
As  1  had  pnTd  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 
Like  breath.     Then  waa  I  called  away  in  haita 
To  entatain  yon.    Neier  waa  a  man 
HeaVd  from  a  aheep-eote  to  a  aeeptre  nuied 
So  high  in  thoughts  aa  I :  yon  left  a  kin 
Upon  theae  lips  then,  whidi  1  mean  to  keep 
From  you  fbr  erer.    I  did  hear  jou  Iklk, 
Far  abore  ainging  I     After  jon  were  gone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heatt,  and  aearch'd 
What  atirr'd  it  ao.    Alaa  1  I  foaad  it  lore  ; 
Yet  far  from  lust ;  for  eonld  I  bat  hare  lired 
In  preaence  of  yon,  I  had  had  my  end. 
For  thia  I  did  delude  my  noble  fathw 
With  a  feign'd  pilgrimase,  and  drea'd  myself 
In  habit  ofa  boy  ;  and  lor  I  knew 
iij  turth  no  matdi  fbr  joa,  I  waa  past  hm 
Of  haring  you.     And,  undentandmg  well 
That  when  I  made  disco*eiy  of  mj  ssi, 
I  could  not  ataj  with  yoa,  I  made  a  tow. 
By  ail  the  most  rtiigioua  things  a  maid 
Could  call  together,  neTor  to  be  known. 
Whilst  there  waa  hope  to  hide  mp  ftom  moi^  V**t 
For  other  than  I  aeem'd,  that  I  might  erer 
Abide  with  yoa  :  then  aat  I  by  the  fbOBt 
When  first  jou  took  me  up. 
Fhiiaater  had  prerioual;  described  hi*  flndin^  tha 
disguised  maiden  by  the  fbnnt,  and  the  descriptioa  It 
highly  poetical  and  ptcturcaqne : — 

Hnnttng  the  buck, 
I  found  him  sitting  by  a  fonntain^ide. 
Of  which  he  borrow'd  some  to  quench  hia  thirst, 
And  pud  the  nymph  again  aa  mnch  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  b^  himself. 
Of  many  aereral  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay. 
Stuck  in  that  myatic  order,  that  the  rarencH 
Delighted  me  ;     But  erer  when  ho  turn'd 
H  is  tender  eyes  upon  them  he  would  weep, 
Aa  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 
Beeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocerkce 
Dwelf  in  hia  face,  I  ask'd  him  all  hit  stny. 
He  told  me  that  fail  parents  gentle  died. 
Leering  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fieidi. 
Which  gare'  him  roota  ;  and  of  the  eryirtal  aprinfi^ 
Which  did  not  stop  their  contses  ;  and  tha  aun. 
Which  still,  he  thank'd  him,  jielded  him  hia  U^ 
Then  took  be  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 
What  trttj  flower,  at  oount^  peopl*  bsU, 
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IMd  signify;  and  How  all,  ordered  thus, 
Ezpraird  nil  grief :  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 
The  prettiest  bctore  of  his  countiy  ut 
That  oonld  be  wish'd  ;  so  that  methoneht  I  could 
Haye  studied  it.    I  gladly  entertain'd  him 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow. 


T%e  Maid's  Tragedy ^  rappoted  to  t)6  written  about 
fhe  same  time,  is  a  drama  of  a  powerful  but  un- 
pleasing  character.  The  purily  of  female  virtue  in 
Amintor  and  Aapatia,  Is  well  contrasted  witii  the 
ffuiltv  boldness  A  Evadne ;  and  the  rough  soldier^ 
Eke  nearing  and  manlj  feeling  of  Melantius,  render 
the  selfish  sensuality  of  the  king  more  hateftd  and 
disgusting.  Unfortunately,  there  is  much  licentious- 
ness  in  this  line  play — ^whole  scenes  and  dialogues 
are  disfigured  ^this  master  Tice  of  the  theatre  of 
BcAQmont  and  Fletcher.  Their  drama*  are  *  a  rank 
nnweeded  garden,'  whidi  grew  only  the  more  disor- 
derly and  Ticious  as  it  advanced  to  maturity.  Flet- 
cher must  bear  tiie  chief  blame  of  this  defect,  for  he 
wrote  loneer  than  his  associate,  and  Is  generally 
understood  to  have  been  the  most  copious  and  fertile 
composer.  Before  Beaumont's  death,  they  had,  in 
addition  to  *  Fhilaster,'  and  the  *  Maid's  Tragedy,' 
produced  Kmg  and  no  Kma,  Bonduca,  The  Law  of 
Candu  (tragedies);  and  The  Woman  Hater,  The 
Kiugit  of  the  Burning  Pesde,  The  Honeet  Man't  For- 
tune,  TheCoseomb,9ind  The  Cbptotn  (comedies).  Flet- 
cher afterwards  produced  three  tragic  dramas,  and 
nine  onnedies,  the  best  of  which  are,  T*he  Chances, 
The  Spanish  Curate,  The  Beggar's  Bush,  and  Rule  a 
Wife  and  Have  a  Wtft,  He  also  wrote  an  exquisite 
paatoral  drama.  The  jFaii!^  Shepherdess,  which  Mil- 
ton foUowed  px«tty  closely  in  the  design,  and  partly 
bi  the  language  and  Imageiy,  of  Comus.  A  h%her 
thouf^  more  doubtftil  honour  has  been  assigned  to 
tiie  twin  authors;  for  Shakq;«are  is  said  to  have 
assisted  them  in  the  composition  of  one  of  their  works, 
T%e  Two  NMe  Kinsmen,  and  his  name  is  joined  with 
Fletcher's  on  the  title  page  of  the  first  edition.  The 
bookseUer^s  authoritv  in  such  matters  is  of  no  weight; 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  our  great  poet,  after  the 
production  of  some  of  Ms  best  dramas,  should  enter 
uito  a  partnership  of  this  description.  The  '  Two 
NoUe  Kinsmen'  is  certainly  not  superior  to  some  of 
the  other  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Iletcher. 

The  genius  of  BeauuKHit  is  said  to  have  been  more 
correct,  and  more  strong  inclined  to  tragedv,  than 
that  of  his  friend.  The  later  works  of  Fletcber  are 
chiefly  cf  a  comic  character.  His  plots  are  some- 
times inartificial  and  loosely  connected,  but  he  is 
always  Uvely  and  entertainmg.  There  is  a  rapid 
succession  -of  incidents,  and  the  dialogue  is  witty, 
elegant,  and  amusing.  Dryden  considered  that  they 
understood  and  imitated  the  conversation  of  gentle- 
men much  better  than  Shakspeare;  and  he  states 
that  their  plays  were,  in  his  day,  the  most  pleasant 
and  frequent  entertainments  or  the  stage ;  *  two  of 
theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for  one  of 
Siakspeare's  or  Jonson's.  It  was  difi*erent  some 
forty  yean  previous  to  this.  In  1627,  the  King's 
Oompany  bribed  the  Master  of  the  Revels  with  X5, 
to  interfere  in  m^venting  the  players  of  the  theatre 
caUed  the  Bed  Bull,  from  performing  the  dramas  of 
Bhakspeare.  One  cause  of  the  preference  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  may  have  been  the  license  of 
their  dramas,  suited  to  the  perverted  taste  of  the 
court  of  Charles  IL,  and  the  spirit  of  intrigue  which 
they  adopted  fh>m  the  Spanish  stage,  and  naturalised 
on  the  English.  'We  cannot  deny,'  remarks  Hallam, 
'that  the  depths  of  Shakspeare's  mind  were  often 
unfathcnnable  bv  an  audience ;  the  bow  was  drawn 
by  a  matchless  hand,  but  the  shaft  went  out  of  sight 
All  mifl^t  listen  to  Fletcher's  pleasing,  though  not 


profound  or  vigorous,  language;  his  thoughts  are 
noble,  and  tinged  with  the  ideality  of  romance ;  his 
metaphors  vivid,  though  sometimes  too  foiced;  he 
possesses  the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pe- 
oantry,  though  in  many  passages  he  stnins  it  beyond 
common  use;  his  versification,  thou^^  studioosiy 
irregular,  is  often  rhythmical  and  sweet ;  yet  we 
are  seldom  arrested  by  strildng  beauties.  Good  lines 
occur  in  every  page,  fine  ones  but  rarely.  We  lay 
down  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  admiration  of  what 
we  have  read,  but  little  of  it  remains  distinctly  in 
the  memoxy.  Fletcher  is  not  much  quoted,  and  has 
not  even  anbrded  copious  materials  to  those  who  cull 
the  beauties  of  ancient  lore.'  His  comic  powers  are 
certainly  fer  superior  to  his  tragic.  Massinger  im- 
presses the  reader  more  deeply,  and  has  a  mcxral 
beauty  not  possessed  by  Beaumont  and  iletcher,  but 
in  comedy  he  falls  infinitdy  below  them.  Though 
their  characters  are  deficient  in  variety,  tiieir  know- 
ledge of  stage-efibct  and  contrivance,  tiieir  fertility 
of  invention,  and  the  airy  liveliness  of  their  dialogue, 
give  the  charm  of  novelty  and  interest  to  t£eir 
scenes.  Mr  Macaulay  considers  that  th^  models 
which  Fletcher  had  principally  in  his  ejre,  even  for 
his  most  serious  and  elevated  oompositknis,  were  not 
Shakspoure's  tragedies,  but  his  comedies.  *  It  was 
these,  with  their  idealised  truth  of  character,  their 
poetic  beauty  of  imageiy,  their  mixture  of  the  grave 
with  the  plajrftd  in  tiiought,  their  rapid  yet  skilful 
transitions  from  the  tragic  to  the  comic  in  ieeling ; 
it  was  these,  the  pictures  in  which  Shakspeare  had 
made  his  nearest  approach  to  portraying  actual  life, 
and  not  those  pieces  in  which  be  transpcvts  the  imsp 
ginaticm  into  his  own  vast  and  awful  world  of  tragic 
action,  and  suflbring,  and  emotion — that  attracted 
Fletcher's  fancy,  and  provedoongenial  to  his  cast  rf 
feeling.'  This  observation  is  strikingly  just,  applied 
to  Shakspeare's  mixed  comedies  or  idays,  like  the 
•Twelfth  Night,'  the  'Winter's  Talc'^'As  You  Like 
It,'&c.  The  rich  and  genial  comedy  of  Falstafl^  Shal- 
low, and  Slender,  was  not  imitated  by  Fletdier.  His 
*  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle'  is  an  admirable  bur^ 
lesque  of  the  false  taste  of  the  citizens  of  London  for 
chivalrous  and  romantic  adventures,  without  regard 
to  situation  or  probability.  On  the  whole,  the  dnunas 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  impress  us  with  a  high 
idea  of  their  powers  as  poets  and  dramatists.  The 
vast  variety  and  luxuriance  of  their  genius  seem  to 
elevate  them  above  Jonson,  though  tiiey  were  des- 
titute of  his  regularity  and  soliSty,  and  to  place 
them  on  the  borders  of  the  *  magic  cirde'  dT  Shsk- 
spcaire.  The  confidence  and  buoyancy  of  youth  ars 
visible  in  their  productions.  They  had  not  tasted  of 
adversity,  like  Jonson  or  Massinger;  and  they  had 
not  the  profoundly-meditative  spirit  of  their  great 
master,  cognisant  of  all  human  feelii^ps  and  sym- 
pathies ;  life  was  to  them  a  scene  of  eigoyment  and 
pleasure,  and  the  exercise  of  thehr  genius  a  source  of 
refined  delight  and  ambition.  They  were  gentiemeii 
who  wrote  for  the  stage,  as  gentlemen  have  rarely 
done  before  or  since. 

[Gemrosiiy  of  Ccbsot.I 

[Ptolemy,  Ungof  Egypt,  baTlof  Moarad  the  head  of  Fompv* 
oomca  with  his  firknds  Aohoivas  and  Photinai  to  pcwant  It  t» 
Cmu*,  MameuMafgminingliJsfitniar.  To  thaa  sator  Cmw» 
Antony,  Dolaballa.  and  Soora.] 

PAo.  Do  not  shun  me,  Caesar. 
From  kingly  Ptolemy  1  bring  this  present, 
The  crown  and  sweat  of  thy  Pharsiuian  labour* 
The  goal  and  mark  of  high  ambitious  honour. 
Before,  thv  victory  had  no  name,  Casar, 
Thy  tiavel  and  thy  loss  of  blood,  no  recompense ; 
Thou  dream'dst  of  being  worthy,  and  of  war» 
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And  all  thr  furious  conflicts  were  but  alumben : 
Here  they  take  life ;  here  they  inherit  honour, 
Orow  fix'd,  and  shoot  up  eyerlasting  triumphs. 
Tftke  it,  and  look  upon  thy  humble  seryant, 
With  noble  ejes  look  on  the  princely  Ptolemj, 
That  offers  with  this  head,  most  mighty  CsBnur, 
What  thou  wottldst  once  haye  giyen  for't,  all  Egypt. 
AdL  Nor  do  not  question  it,  most  royal  conqueror, 
Kor  disesteem  the  benefit  that  meets  thee, 
Becsuse  *tis  easily  got,  it  comes  the  safer : 
Tct,  let  me  tell  tnee,  most  imperious  Csesar, 
nwagfa  he  oppos'd  no  strength  of  swords  to  win  this, 
Kor  labour'd  through  no  showers  of  darts  and  lances, 
Tct  here  he  foxmd  a  fort,  that  heed  him  strongly, 
An  inward  war :  He  was  his  grandsire's  guest, 
Friend  to  his  father,  and  when  he  was  ezpell'd 
And  beaten  fitmi  this  kingdom  by  strong  hand, 
And  had  none  left  him  to  restore  his  honour, 
No  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  such  a  misery. 
Thai  m  stept  Pompey,  took  his  feeble  fortune, 
8btngthen*d,  and  cherish'd  it,  and  set  it  right  ^gun : 
Tkii  was  a  loye  t^  Csesar. 
Seel  Qiye  me  luAe,  gods ! 
Pko,  This  Csesar  may  account  a  little  wicked ; 
Bat  yet  remember,  if  thine  own  hands,  conqueror, 
Had  fidl*n  upon  him,  what  it  had  been  then ; 
If  tUne  own  sword  had  touch'd  his  throat,  what  thai 

wayl 
He  WM  thy  son-in-law ;  there  to  be  tainted 
Had  heen  most  terrible  1    Let  the  worst  be  rendered. 
We  have  deserr'd  for  keeping  thy  hands  innocent. 
Ctoar,  Oh,  Soera,  Soeya,  see  that  head  I    See,  cap- 
tuns, 
ne  head  of  godlike  Pomp^  I 
Set.  He  was  basely  ruin'd ; 
But  let  the  gods  be  griey'd  that  sufier'd  it 
And  be  you  Caetar. 

Ccaar.  Oh  thou  oonqneror, 
TboQ  gloxy  of  the  world  once,  now  the  pity  ; 
TkoQ  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou  fall  thus  I 
\l1ttt  poor  fate  follow'd  thee  and  pluck'd  thee  on 
To  troHt  thy  sacred  life  to  an  Egyptian  f 
The  life  and  light  of  Rome  to  ablind  stranger. 
That  honourable  war  ne'er  taueht  a  nobleness, 
Kor  worthy  circumstance  show'd  what  a  man  was  t 
That  never  heard  thy  name  sung  but  in  banquets, 
And  loose  lasciyious  pleasures  1  to  a  boy. 
That  had  no  &it1i  to  comprehend  thy  greatness. 
No  study  of  thy  life  to  know  thy  goodness  t 
And  leare  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  friend, 
Leare  him  distrusted,  that  in  tears  falls  with  thee, 
In  aoft  relenting  tears  t    Hear  me,  great  Pompey ; 
If  thj  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  thee  1 
Th*  hast  most  unnobly  robVd  me  of  my  yictory, 
Uj  loTe  and  mercy. 

Ant,  Oh,  how  braye  these  tears  show  I 
How  eicellent  i«  sorrow  in  an  enemy ! 
DU.  Glory  appears  not  greater  than  this  ffoodness. 
Ccaar.  Egyptians,  dare  ye  think  your  highest  pyra> 
mids, 
Bnilt  to  outdare  the  sun,  as  you  suppose, 
^'here  your  unworthy  kings  lie  rak'd  in  ashes. 
Am  monuments  fit  for  him  1    No  ;  brood  of  Nilus, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame  but  heayen. 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories, 
Bat  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness. 
To  which  1  leaye  him.    Take  the  head  away, 
And,  with  the  body,  giye  it  noble  burial : 
Your  earth  shall  now  be  bless'd  to  hold  a  Roman, 
Whose  btaTeries  all  the  world's  earth  cannot  balance. 
See.  If  thou  be'st  thus  loring,  I  shall  honour  thee : 
Ihit  mat  men  may  dissemble,  'tis  held  possible, 
And  be  right  glad  of  what  they  seem  to  weep  for ; 
ThcR  are  such  kind  of  philosophers.  Now  do  I  wonder 
How  he  would  look  if  Pompey  were  aliye  again ; 
Bit  how  he'd  set  his  iaoe. 


Caaar.  You  look  now,  king,    - 
And  you  that  have  been  agents  in  this  glory, 
For  our  efipecial  favour  ! 

Ptd,  We  desire  it.      ' 

Casar.  And  doubtless  you  expect  rewards  1 

See.  Let  me  give  'em  : 
I'll  give  'em  such  as  Nature  never  dream'd  of; 
111  beat  him  and  his  agents  in  a  mortar. 
Into  one  man,  and  that  one  man  I'll  bake  then. 

CkBfor.  Peace ! — I  forgive  you  all ;  that's  reoom* 
pense. 
You're  young  and  ignorant ;  that  pleads  your  pardon ; 
And  fear,  it  may  be,  more  than  hate,  provok'd  you. 
Your  ministers,  I  must  think,  wanted  judgment, 
And  so  they  err'd  :  I'm  bountiful  to  think  this. 
Believe  me,  most  bountifuL    Be  you  most  thankful ; 
That  bounty  share  amongst  ^e.    If  I  knew  what 
To  send  you  for  a  present,  kine  of  Egypt, 
I  meiui  a  head  of  equal  reputaRon, 
And  that  you  lov'd,  tho'  'twere  your  brightest  listei^s 
(But  her  you  hate),  I  would  not  be  bdiind  you. 

PtoL  Hear  me,  great  Desar  I 

CoBfor.  I  have  heard  too  much  ; 
And  study  not  with  smooth  shows  to  invade 
My  noble  mind,  as  you  have  done  my  conquest : 
You're  poor  and  open.    I  must  tell  you  roundly. 
That  man  that  could  not  recompense  the  benefits, 
The  great  and  bounteous  services  of  Pompey, 
Can  never  dote  upon  the  name  of  Caesar. 
Though  I  had  hated  Pompey,  and  allow'd  his  ruin, 
I  gave  you  no  commission  to  perform  it. 
Hasty  to  please  in  blood  are  seldom  trusty ; 
And,  but  I  stand  environ'd  with  my  victories. 
My  fortune  never  failing  to  befriend  me, 
My  noble  strengths,  and  friends  about  my  person^ 
I  durst  not  try  you,  nor  expect  a  courtesy. 
Above  the  pious  love  you  snow'd  to  Pompey. 
You've  found  me  merciful  in  arguing  with  ye ; 
Swords,  hangmen,  fires,  destructions  of  all  natures, 
Demolishments  of  kingdoms,  and  whole  ruins, 
Are  wont  to  be  my  orators.    Turn  to  tears. 
You  wretched  and  poor  reeds  of  sun -burnt  Egypt, 
And  now  you've  found  tho  nature  of  a  conqueror, 
That  you  cannot  decline,  with  idl  your  flatteries. 
That  where  the  day  ^ives  light,  will  be  himself  still ; 
Know  how  to  meet  his  worth  with  humane  courtesies ! 
Qo,  and  embalm  those  bones  of  that  great  soldier. 
Howl  round  about  his  pile,  fling  on  your  spices. 
Make  a  Sabean  bed,  and  place  this  phenix 
Where  the  hot  sun  may  emulate  his  virtues. 
And  draw  another  Pompey  from  his  ashes 
Divinely  great,  and  fix  him  'mongst  the  worthies  I 

Ptd,  We  will  do  all. 

Osaar.  You've  robb'd  him  of  those  team 
His  kindred  and  his  friends  kept  sacred  for  h»»w^ 
The  virgins  of  their  funeral  lamentations ; 
And  that  kind  earth  that  thought  to  cover  him 
(His  country's  earth)  will  cry  out  'gainst  your  cruelty. 
And  weep  unto  the  ocean  for  revenge. 
Till  Nilus  raise  his  seven  heads  and  devour  ye  I 
My  grief  has  stopt  the  rest  I    When  Pompey  liv'd. 
He  us'd  you  nobly ;  now  he's  dead,  use  him  so.  [BxiL 

l(MrfofAapaliaf9rAeMarr%a(fe<(fAmmUirtmd 

BvADXB,  Abpatia,  1>vla,  and  other  Ladloa 

Evad.  Would  thou  could'st  instil         [^  Dula, 
Some  of  thy  mirth  into  Aspatia. 

Atp.  It  were  a  timeless  smile  should  prov^  my  cheek ; 
It  were  a  fitter  hour  for  me  to  laugh. 
When  at  the  altar  the  religious  priest 
Were  pacifying  the  offended  powers 
With  sacrifice,  than  now.    Tnis  ^ould  haye  been 
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My  nighty  ajid  all  jour  hands  hare  been  emploj'd 

In  giving  me  a  Bpotless  offering 

To  young  Amintor's  bed,  ae  we  are  now 

For  you :  pardon,  Eradne ;  would  my  worth 

Were  neat  ae  yours,  or  that  the  king,  or  he, 

Or  both  thought  so ;  perhaps  he  found  me  worthless ; 

But  till  he  did  so,  in  these  ears  of  mine 

(These  credulous  ears)  he  pour'd  the  sweetest  words 

That  art  or  lore  could  frame. 

Svad.  Nay,  leave  this  sad  talk,  madam. 

dtp.  Would  I  could,  then  should  I  leave  the  cause. 
Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse  of  the  dismal  yew, 

iwuL  That's  (me  of  your  sad  songs,  madam. 

Aap,  Believe  me,  'tis  a  very  pret^  one. 

JSwuL  How  is  it,  madamt 

A9p,  Lay  a  garland  on  my  heane 
Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear, 

Say  I  diet  true. 
My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm. 

From  my  hour  of  birth  $ 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

Lightly,  gentle  earth  I 
Madam,  ^ood  night ;  may  no  discontent 
Grow  'twixt  your  love  and  you  ;  but  if  there  do, 
Inquire  of  me,  and  I  will  guide  your  moan. 
Teach  you  an  artificial  way  to  grieve. 
To  keep  your  sorrow  waking.    Love  your  lord 
No  worse  than  I ;  but  if  you  love  so  weU, 
Alas  1  you  may  displease  him  ;  so  did  I. 
This  Lb  the  last  time  you  shall  look  on  me : 
Ladies,  farewell ;  as  soon  as  I  am  dead. 
Come  aU  taid  watch  one  night  about  my  hearse ; 
Bring  each  a  mournful  stoiy  and  a  tear 
To  offer  at  it  when  I  eo  to  earth : 
With  flattering  ivy  cuusp  my  coffin  round, 
Write  on  my  brow  mv  rortime,  let  my  bier 
Be  borne  by  virgins  that  shall  sing  by  course 
The  truth  of  maids  and  perjuries  of  men. 

JEvad.  Alas  !  I  pity  thee.  lAffuntor  aiten. 

Atp,  Go  and  be  happy  in  your  lady's  love ; 

ITo  AmUUor, 
May  all  the  wrongs  that  you  have  done  to  me 
Be  utterly  forgotten  in  my  death. 
I'll  trouble  ^ou  no  more,  yet  I  will  take 
A  parting  kiss,  and  will  not  be  denied. 
You'll  come,  my  lord,  and  see  the  virgins  weep 
When  I  am  laid  in  earth,  though  you  yourself 
Can  know  no  pity :  thus  I  wind  myself 
Into  this  willow  garland,  and  am  prouder 
That  I  was  once  your  love  (though  now  reAis'd) 
Than  to  have  had  another  true  to  me. 

Th*  MaiiFt  Trofftdjf, 

IPakman  €md  Areile^  Ca^pliea  m  Oreeee.} 

Pal,  How  do  yon,  noble  cousin  f 

Are,  How  do  you,  sir. 

PaL  Whv,  strong  enough  to  laugh  at  miseiy, 
And-bear  the  chance  of  war  yet ;  we  are  prisoners, 
I  fear,  for  ever,  cousin. 

Are,  I  believe  it, 
And  to  that  destiny  have  patiently 
Laid  up  my  hour  to  come. 

Pal,  Oh,  cousin  Arcite, 
'Where  is  Thebes  now  I  where  is  our  noble  country  t 
Where  are  our  friends  and  kindreds  f  never  more 
Must  we  behold  those  comforts,  nev^  see 
The  hardy  youths  strive  for  the  games  of  honour, 
Hung  with  the  painted  fitvours  of  their  ladies. 
Like  tall  ships  under  sail ;  then  start  amongst  them. 
And  as  an  east  irind  leave  them  all  behind  us 
Like  lazy  clouds,  whilst  Pidamon  and  Arcite, 
Even  in  the  wagging  of  a  wanton  leg, 
Outstript  the  people's  praisM,  won  uie  garlands 
Ere  they  have  time  to  wish  them  ours.    Oh,  never 


Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  honour. 
Our  arms  again,  and  feel  our  fieiy  horses 
Like  proud  seas  under  us,  our  good  sworis  now 
(Better  the  red-eyed  god  of  war  ne'er  wore) 
Ravish'd  our  sides,  like  age,  must  run  to  rust. 
And  deck  the  temples  of  thoee  sods  that  hate  us ; 
These  hands  shall  never  draw  tnem  out  like  lightning 
To  blast  whole  armies  more  1 

Are,  No,  Palamon, 
Those  hopes  are  prisoners  with  us ;  here  we  are. 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youths  must  wither 
Like  a  too  timely  spring  ;  here  age  must  find  us, 
And  (which  is  heaviest)  Palamon,  unmairied ; 
The  sweet  embraces  of  a  loving  wUe 
Loaden  with  kisses,  aim'd  irith  thousand  Cupids, 
Shall  never  clasp  our  necks,  no  issue  know  us. 
No  figures  of  ourselves  shall  we  e'er  see, 
To  glad  our  age,  and  like  young  eagles  teach  them 
Boldly  to  gaze  against  bright  arms,  and  say, 
'  Remember  what  vour  fathers  were,  and  conquer.' 
The  fiiir-eyed  maids  shall  weep  our  banishments, 
And  in  their  songs  curse  ever-blinded  Fortune, 
Till  she  for  shame  see  what  a  wrong  she  has  done 
To  youth  and  nature.    This  is  all  our  world  : 
We  shall  know  nothing  here  but  one  another  ; 
Hear  nothing  but  the  clock  that  tells  our  woes. 
The  vine  shall  grow,  but  we  shidl  never  see  it : 
Summer  shall  come,  and  with  her  all  delights. 
But  dead-cold  winter  must  inhabit  here  stilL 

Pal.  Tin  too  true,  Arcite.    To  our  Theban  hounds 
That  shook  the  aged  forest  with  their  echoes. 
No  more  now  must  we  halloo,  no  more  shake 
Our  pointed  javelins,  whilst  the  angry  swine 
Flies  like  a  Parthian  quiver  from  our  rages. 
Struck  with  our  well-steel'd  darts.    All  valiant  uses 
(The  food  and  nourishment  of  noble  minds) 
In  us  two  here  shall  perish  :  we  shall  die 
(Which  is  the  curse  of  honour)  lastly 
Qiildren  of  grief  and  ignorance. 

Arc.  Yet,  cousin, 
Even  from  the  bottom  of  these  miseries. 
From  all  that  fortune  can  inflict  upon  us, 
I  see  two  comforts  rising,  two  mere  blessings, 
If  the  gods  please  to  hold  here  ;  a  brave  patience^ 
And  the  eigoying  of  our  griefs  together. 
Whilst  Palamon  is  with  me,  let  me  perish 
If  I  think  this  our  prison  1 

PaL  Certainly 
Tis  a  main  goodness,  cousin,  that  our  fortunes 
Were  twinn'd  together  ;  'tis  most  true,  two  souls 
Put  in  two  noble  bodies,  let  them  suffer 
The  gall  of  hazard,  so  they  grow  together, 
Will  never  sink  ;  they  must  not ;  say  they  could, 
A  willing  man  dies  sleeping,  and  all's  done. 

Arc,  Shall  we  make  worthy  uses  of  this  place 
That  all  men  hate  so  much  f 

P€d.  How,  gentle  cousin  t 

Are,  Let's  Uiink  this  prison  holy  sanctuary. 
To  ke^  us  from  corruption  of  worse  men  I 
We  are  young,  and  yet  desire  the  ways  of  honour,        i 
That  liberty  and  common  conversation, 
The  poison  of  pure  spirits,  might  (like  women) 
Woo  us  to  wander  from.    What  worthy  blessing 
Can  be,  but  our  ima^ations 
May  make  it  ours  t    And  here  being  thus  together, 
We  are  an  endless  mine  to  one  another  ; 
We  are  one  another's  wife,  ever  begetting 
New  births  of  love ;  we  are  filler,  friends,  acquaint- 
ance ; 
We  are,  in  one  another,  families  ; 
I  am  your  heir,  and  you  are  mine.    This  place 
Is  our  inheritance  ;  no  hard  oppressor 
Dare  take  this  from  us  ;  here,  with  a  little  patienes^ 
We  shall  live  long,  and  loving ;  no  surfeits  seek  us ; 
The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  s 
Swallow  their  youth.    Were  we  at  liberty. 
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A  mh  might  pttfi  us  IftiHully,  or  boamws ; 
Qundf  coDfome  ut ;  oitt  of  ill  men 
Cntt  on  toqwfcintiMirft  ;  I  might  sicken,  cousin, 
When  joa  sbould  nerer  know  it,  and  so  perish 
Withoat  your  noble  hand  to  close  mine  eyes, 
Orpnjcn  to  the  gods :  a  thoosand  ^^^M^^rfi, 
Wen  we  from  henoe,  would  soTer  us. 

FuL  You  hare  nuuie  me 
(I  Aank  jou,  cousin  Arcite)  almost  wanton 
with  mj  ci4>tint7  :  what  a  miseiy 
It  ii  to  UTe  abroad,  and  ereiywhere  I 
Tis  like  a  beast,  meihinks  1  I  find  the  court  here, 
I^  nn,  a  more  content ;  and  all  those  pleasures, 
Tkst  woo  the  wills  of  men  to  ranitjr, 
I  Nc  throng  now  ;  and  am  sufficient 
To  tell  the  world,  'tis  but »  saudj  shadow, 
nst  old  Time,  as  he  passes  bj,  takes  with  him. 
Wkat  had  we  been,  old  in  the  court  of  Creon, 
Where  sin  is  justice,  lust  and  iimorance 
Tk  Tiituss  of  the  gnat  ones !  Cousin  Arcite, 
Hid  Dot  the  loTinff  gods  found  this  place  for  us. 
We  had  died,  as  tnej  do,  ill  old  men,  unwept, 
Aad  had  their  epitaphs,  the  people's  curses. 

Tkt  Two  Noble  KiHtmen. 

[IHtSmieraUdnat  <jf  Bianch4L\ 
[Pleea  the  <  Fair  KaU  of  the  Inn.'] 
CssAaio  snd  »  Bbbtamt. 


•  I 


(kn.  Let  any  friend  haTe  entrance. 

&nf.  &,  a*  shall. 

CmL  Any ;  I  except  none. 

SsT.  We  Imow  your  mind,  sir.  lExiU 

Okl  Pleasures  admit  nobounds.  I*m  pitched  so  high. 
To  each  a  growth  of  full  prosperities, 
Hit  to  conceal  my  fortunes  were  an  injury 
To  gratefulness,  and  those  more  liberal  fayours 
Bf  vkom  my  glories  prosper.    He  that  flows 
Is  pidons  and  swoln  tides  of  blest  abundance, 
Tct  will  be  ignoTant  of  his  own  fortunes, 
Daaiw  to  lire  contemn'd,  and  die  foigotten : 
Tk  Isrrcst  of  my  hopes  is  now  already 
Kpcn'd  and  gathered  ;  I  can  fatten  youth 
With  choice  of  plenty,  and  supplies  of  comforts ; 
My  &te  sptings  in  my  own  hand,  and  I'll  use  it. 

Eater  two  Bbetajtts,  and  Biamcsa. 

liL  5erv.  Tis  my  place. 

U.  &r«.  Touts  t    Here,  fair  one ;  111  acquaint 
Mylord. 

lif .  &rv.  He*8  here ;  go  to  him  boldly. 

3d.&rv.  J>leaseyou 
To  let  him  understand  how  readily 
I  nited  on  your  enand  I 

lA&rs.  Saucy  fellowl 
Ton  must  excuse  hie  breeding. 

,0m.  What's  the  matter! 
Bisnchat  my  Biandial— To  your  offices  I 

,  \JmXOtKn  mtfOt 

This  Tint,  sweet,  from  thee,  my  pretty  dear, 

Bjr  how  much  more  'twas  unexpected,  comes 

So  moch  the  more  timely :  witness  this  free  welcome^ 

Whste'er  occasion  led  thee  I 

A'oa.  You  may  guess,  sir ; 
let,  indeed,  'tis  a  rare  one. 

GsM.  Prithee,  speak  it, 
■y  honest  Tirtuous  maid. 

•^*sa.  Sir,  I  hare  heard 
^jfrour  misifortunes ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
]j^kether  I  hare  more  cause  of  joy  or  sadness, 
To  know  they  are  a  truth. 

Oaa.  What  truth,  Biancha! 
mortunes  t— how  I — wherein  ! 
You  are  disclaim'd 


For  bong  the  lord  Alberto's  son,  and  publidj 
^eknowledg'd  of  as  mean  a  birth  a4  mine  is : 
It  eumot  dioose  but  grieye  you. 


1. 


CSssa.  Grieye  mel    Ha»ha,ha,hal 
Is  this  all  t 

J9um.  Thuall! 

Cen,  Thou  art  sony  for't, 
I  wanant  thee ;  alas,  good  soul,  Biancha  I 
That  which  thou  call'st  misfortune  is  my  happlMw; 
My  happiness,  Biancha  I 

Bian,  If  you  loye  me, 
It  may  proye  mine  too. 

Ceio,  May  it  t    I  will  loye  thee. 
My  good,  ffood  maid,  if  that  can  make  thee  happy^ 
Better  and  better  loye  thee. 

^lon.  Without  breach,  then. 
Of  modesty,  I  come  to  claim  the  interest 
Your  protestations,  both  by  yows  and  letters, 
Haye  made  me  owner  of :  from  the  first  hour 
I  saw  you,  I  confess  I  wish'd  I  had  been. 
Or  not  so  much  below  your  rank  and  greatness^ 
Or  not  so  much  aboye  those  humble  names 
That  should  haye  warm'd  my  bosom  with  a  temperait 
Eouality  of  desires  in  equal  fortunes. 
Still,  as  you  utter'd  language  of  afiection, 
I  courted  time  to  pass  more  slowly  on> 
That  I  might  turn  more  fool  to  lend  attention 
To  what  I  duxst  not  credit,  nor  yet  hope  for ; 
Yet  still  as  more  I  heard,  I  wish'd  to  near  movSi 

Cna.  Didst  thou  in  troth,  wench  t 

Bian.  Willingly  betray'd 
Myself  to  hopeless  bondage. 

Cesis.  AgcMdgirl! 
I  thought  f  should  not  min,  whate'er  thy  answer  wafc 

Bian,  But  as  I  am  a  maid,  sir,  (and  i'  faith 
You  may  belieye  me,  for  I  am  a  maid). 
So  dearly  I  respected  both  your  fame 
And  quality,  that  I  would  first  haye  perish'd 
In  my  sick  thoughts,  than  ere  haye  given  consent 
To  haye  undone  your  fortunes,  by  inyiting 
A  marriage  with  so  mean  a  one  as  I  am : 
I  should  haye  died  sure,  and  no  cr«hture  known 
The  sickness  that  had  kill'd  me. 

Ceaa.  Pretty  heart  1 
Good  soul,  alas,  alas  I 

Bian,  Now  since  I  know 
There  is  no  difierenoe  'twixt  your  birth  and  minei 
Not  much  'twixt  our  estates  (if  any  be, 
The  advantage  is  on  my  side),  I  come  willingly 
To  tender  you  the  first-fruits  of  my  heart. 
And  am  content  t'  accept  you  for  my  husband. 
Now  when  you  are  at  lowest. 

Ceta.  For  a  husband  f 
Speak  sadly ;  dost  thou  mean  so  I 

Bian.  In  good  deed,  sir, 
Tis  pure  love  makes  this  proffer. 

Ceoa,  I  belieye  thee. 
What  counsel  urg'd  thee  on!  tell  me ;  thy  father! 
My  worshipful  smuf  host  I    Was't  not  he,  wench  ! 
Or  mother  hostess !  na ! 

Stan.  D*  you  mock  my  parentage! 
I  do  not  soom  yours :  mean  folks  are  as  worthy 
To  be  well  spoken  of,  if  they  desenre  well. 
As  some  whose  only  fame  lies  in  their  blood. 
Oh,  you're  a  proud  poor  man !  all  your  oaths  falsehood* 
Your  yows  deceit,  your  letters  foiged  and  iridced  I 

Caa.  Thoud'st  he  my  wife,  I  diun  swear. 

Bian,  Had  your  heart. 
Your  hand,  and  tongue,  been  twins,  you  had  reputed 
This  courtesy  a  ben^t. 

Ceta.  Simplicity, 
How  prettily  thou  moy'st  me  1    Wh^,  Biaacha» 
Report  has  cosen'd  thee ;  I  am  not  fallen 
From  my  expected  honours  or  possession^ 
Though  from  the  hope  of  birthright. 

Bian,  Are  you  not  I 
Then  I  am  lost  ainun !  I  haye  a  suit  too  | 
You'll  grant  it,  if  you  be  a  good  man. 

Ceso.  Anything. 
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Bian.  Pray  do  not  talk  of  auffht  what  I  hare  M^d  t'ye. 

Ceta,  As  1  wish  health,  I  will  not  1 

Stem.  iPitj  me ; 
But  noTer  lore  me  more ! 

CacL  Nay,  now  jou'te  cruel :  i 

Why  all  theae  tears  t — ^Thou  shalt  not  go. 

Bian,  1*11  pray  for  you, 
That  you  may  have  a  Tirtuous  mh,  a  foir  one; 
And  when  I'm  dead— 

Caa,  Fie,  fie  1 

Bum.  Think  on  me  sometimes, 
With  mercy  for  this  trespass  I 

Cesa,  Let  us  kiss 
At  parting,  as  at  coming  1 

Bian.  Tbis  I  hare 
As  a  free  dower  to  a  riigin's  grave ; 
All  goodness  dwell  with  you  I  {ExiL 

CSbcl  Harmless  Blancha  I 
Unskiird  1  what  handsome  toysare  muds  to  play  with ! 

[PoMkiral  Lwe.'l 

CFrom  the « Falthftal  StiepheideM.*] 
To  CLOBiiroA  a  Sattb  enters. 

Bcetyr.  llirough  yon  same  bending  plain 
That  flings  his  arms  down  to  the  mam, 
And  through  these  thick  woods  hare  I  vaxif 
Whose  bottom  neyer  kiss'd  the  sun. 
Since  the  lusty  spring  began, 
AH  to  please  my  master  ran. 
Hare  I  trotted  without  rest. 
To  get  him  fruit ;  for  at  a  feast 
He  entertains,  this  coming  nif  ht, 
His  paramour  the  Syrinx  bri^t : 
But  behold  a  fairer  sight  I 
By  that  heaTenly  form  of  thine, 
Brightest  fair,  thou  art  diTlne, 
Sprung  from  xnat  inmiortal  race 
Of  the  gods,  for  in  thy  face 
Shines  more  awful  majesty 
Than  dull  weak  mortality 
Dare  with  misty  eyes  behold, 
And  live :  therefore  on  this  mould 
Lowly  do  I  bend  my  knee 
In  worship  of  thy  deity. 
Deign  it,  goddess,  from  my  hand 
To  receiye  whatever  this  land 
From  hef  fertile  womb  doth  send 
Of  her  choice  fruits  ;  and  but  lend 
Belief  to  that  the  Satyr  tells, 
Fairer  by  the  famous  wells 
To  this  present  day  ne'er  grew, 
Never  better,  nor  mote  true. 
Here  be  grapes  whose  lusty  blood 
Is  the  learned  poet's  good. 
Sweeter  yet  did  never  crown 
The  head  of  Bacchus ;  nuts  more  brown 
Than  the  squirrel  whose  teeth  crack  them ; 
Deign,  0  fairest  fair,  to  take  them : 
For  these,  black-eyed  Driope 
Hath  oftentimes  commanded  me 
With  my  clasped  knee  to  climb. 
See  how  well  the  lusty  time 
Hath  deck'd  their  rising  cheeks  in  red. 
Such  as  on  your  lips  is  spread. 
Here  be  berries  for  a  queen, 
Some  be  red,  some  be  sreen  ; 
These  are  of  that  luscious  meat 
The  sreat  god  Pan  himself  doth  eat : 
All  &ese,  and  what  the  woods  can  yield. 
The  hanging  mountain  or  the  field, 
I  freely  offer,  and  ere  long 
Will  bring  you  more,  more  sweet  and  strong ; 
Till  when,  humbly  leave  I  take. 
Lest  the  great  Pan  do  awake, 


That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade, 

Under  a  wnA  beech's  shade. 

I  must  go,  I  must  run, 

Swifber  than  the  fiery  sun.  [Exit, 

Clor,  And  all  my  fean  go  with  thee. 
What  greatness,  or  what  private  hidden  powet, 
Is  there  in  me  to  d^aw  suomission 
From  this  rude  man  and  beast! — sure  I  am  mortal ; 
The  daughter  of  a  shepherd  ;  he  was  mortal. 
And  she  that  bore  me  mortal ;  prick  my  hand 
And  it  will  bleed  ;  a  fever  shakes  me,  and 
The  self-same  wind  that  makes  the  young  lambs  shrink. 
Makes  me  a-cold  :  my  fear  says  I  am  mortal : 
Yet  I  have  heard  (my  mother  told  it  me), 
And  now  I 'do  believe  it,  if  I  keep 
My  virein  flower  uncropt,  pure,  cnaste,  and  fair. 
No  goblin,  wood-god,  fairy,  elf,  or  fiend. 
Satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  groves^ 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires. 
Or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  ni^t 
To  make  me  follow,  and  so  tole  me  on 
Throu^  mire  and  standing  pools,  to  find  my  min. 
Else  why  should  this  rough  thing,  who  never  knew 
Manners  nor  smooth  humanity,  whose  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himself^  and  more  miuhapen. 
Thus  mudly  kneel  to  met    Sure  there's  a  power 
In  that  great  name  of  Vircin,  that  binds  fast 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  all  appetites 
That  break  their  confines.    Then,  strong  Chastity, 
Be  thou  my  8tron|;^  ffuard  ;  for  here  rll  dwell 
In  opposition  against  ute  and  helL 

PsBiGOT  and  AMoasT  appoint  to  meet  at  flie  Yirtnoas 

WelL 

Peri.  Stay,  gentle  Amoret,  thou  fair-brow'd  maid. 
Thy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee  dear, 
Equal  with  his  soul's  good. 

Amo.  Speak,  I  give 
Thee  freedom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tongue  be  still 
The  same  it  ever  was,  as  free  from  ill,  « 

As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  city,  be  thou  ever  true. 

Pen.  When  1  fall  off  from  my  affection. 
Or  mingle  my  clean  thoughts  with  ill  desires. 
First  let  our  great  God  cease  to  keep  my  flocks^ 
That  being  left  alone  without  a  guard, 
The  wolf,  or  winter's  rage,  summer's  great  heat. 
And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 
Of  ill  is  vet  unknown,  fikll  speedily,  i 

And  in  their  general  ruin  let  me  go. 

Afno.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  wish  not  so : 
I  do  believe  thee,  'tis  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  false,  and  harder  than  for  thee 
To  hold  me  fouL 

Peri.  0  von  are  furer  far 
Than  the  chaste  blushing  mom,  or  that  fair  star 
That  guides  the  wand'ring  seamen  through  the  deepi 
Straiter  than  straitest  pine  upon  the  steep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain,  and  more  white 
Than  the  new  milk  we  strip  before  daylight 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  fair  flocks. 
Your  hair  more  b^teous  than  those  hfywgjng  locks 
Of  young  Apollo. 

Amo.  Shepherd,  be  not  lost, 
Y'  are  sail'd  too  far  already  from  the  coast 
Of  our  discourse. 

Peru  Did  you  not  teU  me  once 
I  should  not  love  alone,  I  should  not  l<Me 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
I've  sent  to  heaven  t    Did  you  not  give  your  hand, 
Even  that  fair  hand,  in  hostage  1  Do  not  then 
Give  back  again  those  sweets  to  other  men 
You  yourself  vow'd  were  mine. 

Anu>.  Shepherd,  so  far  as  maiden's  modesty 
May  give  assurance,  I  am  once  more  thine, 
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BBAimoTrr  akd  purch 


Oac*  DKm  I  giTe  017  lumd  ;  be  ever  free 
From  thai  greet  foe  to  &ith,  fiDul  jealoiuj. 

Ptru  I  teJke  it  ee  mj  bett  good ;  and  deeiie, 
For  stRMger  coiifiniieti<»i  of  our  Ioto, 
To  meet  Uiis  happy  night  in  that  fair  groire, 
Whcie  all  trae  ehepherda  have  rewarded  been 
For  their  1od£  serrioe.  *  * 

to  that  hoW  wood  is  ooneeen^ 

A  ViftiMMu  WeU,  about  whoae  flowery  banhi 
Ike  nimble-iboied  ikiries  daaoe  their  rounds 
^  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  oftentimes 
Thar  stolen  children,  so  to  male  them  free 
fma  djing  flesh  and  doll  mortality. 
Kf  thu  fiur  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  swoni 
Aad  giTen  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 
Been  plig^  which  neither  envy  nor  old  time 
Ceald  erer  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  giren 
In  hope  of  coming  hi4>pines8 :  by  this 
Frank  fountain  many  a  blushing  maid 
Hath  crown'd  the  head  of  her  long  loTed  shepherd 
With  gftudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 

,  Iajs  3  his  lore  and  dear  captiTi^. 
1 

Tke  OoD  of  Ihe  Itirea  rlns  with  AnoasT  In  bis  SRsa 

iKfMT  Qod,  What  powerful  charms  my  streams 
Back  again  unto  their  spring,  [do  bring 

With  such  force,  that  I  their  god, 
Three  times  striking  with  my  rod, 
I        Could  not  keep  them  in  their  ranks  t 
I        My  fishes  shoot  into  the  banks  ; 

Tnerels  not  one  that  stays  and  feeds. 
An  hare  lud  them  in  the  weeds. 
Here's  a  mortal  almost  dead, 
FUl'n  into  my  rirer-head, 
Hallow'd  so  with  many  a  spell. 
That  till  now  none  erer  fell, 
lis  a  female,  youn{[  and  dear, 
Csst  in  bj  some  rsTisher. 
See  upon  her  breast  a  wound. 
On  wnich  there  is  no  plaster  bound ; 
Tet  she's  warm,  her  tmlses  beat, 
lis  a  ncn  of  life  ana  heat. 
If  thoo  be'st  a  firgin  pure, 
I  can  give  a  present  cure. 
Take  a  drop  mto  thy  wound 
Fkom  mr  watery  locks,  more  round 
Tlian  otient  pearl,  and  fiw  mora  pun 
Than  unchaste  flesh  may  endure. 
Bee,  ehe  pants,  and  from  her  flesh 
The  wnnn  blood  gusheth  out  afresh. 
She  is  an  unpolluted  maid ; 
I  must  haTO  this  bleeding  ataid. 
T^om  my  banks  I  pluck  this  flow'r 
With  holy  hand,  whose  rirtuous  pow^r 
Is  at  once  to  heal  and  draw. 
Hie  blood  returns.    I  nerer  saw 
A  fiuier  moftaL    Now  doth  break 
Her  deadly  slumber:  Virsin,  speak. 

Asm.  Who  hath  restord  my  sense^  given  me 
new  breath, 
And  bron^t  me  back  out  of  the  aims  of  death  f 
.   Ood,  Ihare  heal'd  thy  wounds. 

Aflso.  Ah  me  I 

Ood.  Fear  not  him  that  succonr'd  thee : 
I  am  tikis  fountain's  god  I    Below, 
My  waters  to  a  rirer  grow,  , 

And  'twist  two  banks  with  osiere  set, 
Tliat  only  prosper  in  the  wet, 
ThrouidJi  the  meadows  do  they  glides 
Wheeling  still  on  er'ky  side, 
Semetimes  winding  reund  about. 
To  find  the  eren'st  channel  out. 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me, 
LeaTing  mortal  company, 
In  the  cool  stream  shalt  thou  lis^ 
Fkee  from  harm  as  well  as  I : 


I  will  giro  thee  for  thy  food 

No  fish  that  useth  in  the  mud  I 

But  trout  and  pike,  that  love  to  swim 

Where  the  gratel  from  the  brim 

Through  the  pure  streams  may  be  seen : 

Orient  pearl  nt  for  a  queen. 

Will  I  eive,  thv  Iotc  to  win. 

And  a  shell  to  keep  them  in : 

Not  a  fish  in  all  my  brook 

That  shall  disobey  thy  look. 

But,  when  thou  wilt,  come  sliding  by^ 

And  from  thy  white  hand  take  a  fly. 

And  to  make  thee  understand 

How  I  can  my  wares  command. 

They  shall  bubble  whilst  1  sing, 

Sweeter  than  the  silrer  string. 

The  Song; 

Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  riTo*,  sweet ; 
Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad. 
Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  hast  trod  ; 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high. 
As  thou  wad'st  in,  make  thee  cry 
And  sob ;  but  erer  live  with  me, 
And  not  a  ware  shall  trouble  thee  ! 

The  lyrical  pieces  scattered  throughout  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plays  are  generally  in  the  same  grac»* 
tvX  and  fkncifm  style  as  the  poetry  of  the  *  Faithful 
Shepherdess :'  some  are  here  subjoined ; — 

[Mehmt^oly.'] 

[From' Nice  Valoor/] 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights. 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly  I 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet. 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't. 

But  only  melancholy  1 

Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fastened  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chain'd  up,  without  a  sound  I 

Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  grores. 
Places  which  pale  passion  lores  I 
Moonlij^t  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  housM,  sare  bats  and  owls ! 
A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan  1 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feea  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  c^loomT  ralley : 
Nothing's  so  dainty-sweet  as  lorcSy  melancholy. 

[From  the  *  FSlse  One.*] 

Look  out,  bright  eyes,  and  bless  the  ur  I 
Eren  in  shadows  you  are  fair: 
Shut-up  beauty  is  like  fire, 
That  breaks  out  clearer  still  and  higher. 
Thourii  your  beauty  be  confin'd. 

And  soft  Lore  a  prisoner  bound. 
Yet  the  beauty  of  your  mind. 

Neither  check  nor  chain  hath  found* 
Look  out  nobly,  then,  and  dare 

Er'n  the  fetters  that  you  wear  I 

\Tht  Povfer  of  LoveJ] 
[From  *  Valmtrnlsn.'] 

Hear  ye,  ladies  that  despise 
What  the  mighty  Lore  has  done ; 

Fear  examples  and  be  wise : 
Fair  Calisto  was  a  nun : 
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Leda,  siulmg  on  the  8tnai]i« 
To  deceiTO  the  hopes  of  man, 

Lore  acoounting  but  a  dieam. 
Doted  on  a  surer  swan ; 

Danae  in  a  bracen  tower, 

Where  no  love  was,  lor'd  a  shower. 

Hear  je,  ladies  that  are  coy. 

What  the  mighty  Lore  can  do ; 
Fear  the  fierceness  of  the  boy ; 

The  chaste  moon  he  makes  to  woo 
Vesta,  kindling  holy  fires. 

Circled  round  about  with  spies 
Kerer  dreaming  loose  desires^ 

Doting  at  the  altar  dies ; 
Ilion  in  a  short  hour  higher, 
He  can  build,  and  once  more  fire. 

[From  the  Bams.] 

Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 
On  this  afflicted  prince :  fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers ;  giye  nothing  that  is  loud 
Or  painftil  to  his  slumbers ;  easy,  sweet  fli^tlji 
And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  night. 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses,  sing  his  pain  ^ 
Xike  hollow  murmuring  wind  or  gentle  rain. 
Into  this  prince,  gently,  oh,  gently  slide, 
And  kiss  nim  into  slumbers  like  a  bride  I 


{8(mg  to  Pan,  at  the  condvtkm  <tf  Ae  PaU^ 
Shepherdeas.^ 

All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bow^ 
All  ye  Tirtues  and  ye  pow'rs 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes, 
In  the  pleasant  springs  or  brakei^ 

Mots  your  feet 
To  our  sound, 

Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  ground, 
With  his  honour  and  his  name 
That  defends  our  flocks  from  blame. 

He  is  great,  and  he  is  just, 
He  is  erer  good,  and  must 
Thus  be  honoured.    Daffodilies, 
Roses,  pinks,  and  loyed  lilies, 

Let  us  fling. 

Whilst  we  sing, 

Erer  holy, 

Erer  holy, 
Erer  honoured,  erer  yomig  I 
Thus  great  Pan  is  erer  sung. 

[From  *  RoDo.'] 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn. 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom ; 
But  my  kisses  bring  again. 
Seals  of  lore,  thou^  seal*d  in  rain. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 
Which  thy  frocen  bosom  bears, 

On  whoee  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  yet  of  those  that  April  wean ; 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

OEOBOE  CBAPMAK. 

Geobgs  Chapvak,  the  translator  of  HomCT,  wrote 
early  and  copiously  for  the  stage.  His  first  play, 
the  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  was  printed  in  1598, 
the  some  year  that  witnessed  Ben  Jonson^s  first  and 


masterly  dramatic  effort  Pierious  to  this.  Chap- 
man had  translated  part  of  the  Hiad;  and  his  lolty 
fourteen-syllable  rhyme,  with  such  lines  as  the  fol- 
lowing, would  seem  to  hare  {iromised  a  great  tragic 
poet  ^— 

From  his  bright  helm  and  shidd  did  burn  a  meet  un- 
wearied fire, 

Like  rich  Autumnus*  golden  lamp,  whose  brightnesi 
men  admire. 

Past  all  the  other  host  of  stars,  when  with  his  cheexfttl 
&oe. 

Fresh  washed  in  lofty  ocean  wares,  he  doth  the  sky 
enchase. 

The  beauty  of  Chapman's  compound  Homeric  epi- 
thets (quoted  by  ThomaB  Warton),  as  ailverfoAed 
Thetis,  the  tHpte-feathered  helm,  ihefair-kaired  hay^ 
kigh'tcaned  Thebes,  the  strong-wingealancey  &c.,  bear 
the  impress  of  a  poetical  imagination,  diaste  yet 
luxuriant.     But  howerer  spirited  and  lofhr  as  a 
translator,  Chapman  prored  but  a  heary  and  cnm- 
brous  dramatic  writer.    He  continued  to  supply  the 
theatre  with  tragedies  and  comedies  up  to  1620,  or 
later;  yet  of  the  sixteen  that  hare  descended  to  ns, 
not  one  possesses  the  creatire  and  ririfying  power 
of  dramatic  genius.    In  didactic  obser^'ation  and 
description  he  is  sometimes  happy,  and  hence  he  has 
been  praised  for  possessing  *rooie  thinking'  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  busktned  muse. 
His  judgment,  howerer,  ranished  in  action,  for  his 
plots  are  unnatural,  and  his  style  was  too  hard  and 
artificial  to  admit  of  any  nice  delineation  of  charac- 
ter.   His  extraragances  are  also  as  bad  as  thoee  ot 
Mariow,  and  are  seldom  reliered  by  poetic  thoughts 
or  fancy.    The  best  known  plays  of  Chapman  are 
Eastward  Hoe  (written  in  conjunction  wiUi  Jonsoo 
and  Marston),  Bua^  D'AmboU^  ByrotC$  Can^nrtuy, 
AU  Fools,  and  the  Gentleman  UAen    In  a  sonnet 
prefixed  to  *  All  Fools,'  and  addressed  to  Walsingham, 
Chapman  states  that  he  was  *mark'd  by  age  for 
aims  of  greater  weight'    This  play  was  written  in 
1599.    It  contains  tiie  f<^owing  fanciful  lines  >— 

I  tell  thee  lore  is  Nature's  second  sun. 
Causing  a  spring  of  rirtues  where  he  shinee : 
And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  eye. 
All  colours,  beauties  both  of  art  and  nature. 
Are  giren  in  rain  to  men  ;  so,  without  lore, 
All  Seauties  bred  in  women  are  in  rain. 
All  rirtues  bred  in  men  lie  buried ; 
For  lore  infbrms  them  as  the  sun  doth  oolonis. 

In  *Bussy  D'Ambois'  is  the  following  inrocatioD 
for  a  Spirit  of  Intelligence,  which  has  been  hig^y 
lauded  by  Charles  Lamb : — 

I  long  to  know 
How  my  dear  mistress  fares,  and  be  infoim'd 
What  hand  she  now  holds  on  the  troubled  blood 
Of  her  incensed  lord.    Methought  the  spirit, 
When  he  had  utter'd  his  perplex'd  presage. 
Threw  his  chang'd  count'nance  headlong  mto  doudi: 
HiB  forehead  bent,  as  he  would  hide  his  face  : 
He  knock'd  his  chin  against  his  darken'd  breast, 
And  struck  a  churlish  silence  through  his  powers. 
Terror  of  darkness  I  0  thou  king  of  flames  t 
That  with  thr  music-footed  horse  dost  strike 
The  clear  li^ht  out  of  ciystal  on  dark  earth ; 
And  hurl'st  instinctire  fire  about  the  world  : 
Wake,  wake  the  drowsy  and  endianted  night 
That  sleeps  with  dead  eyes  in  this  heary  nddle. 
Or  thou,  great  prince  of  shades,  where  nerer  sun 
Sticks  his  far-darted  beams  ^  whose  eyes  are  mads 
To  see  in  darkness,  and  see  erer  best 
Where  sense  is  blindest :  open  now  the  heart 
Of  thy  abashed  oracle,  that,  for  fear 
Of  some  ill  it  includes,  would  fain  lie  hid : 
And  rise  thou  with  it  in  thy  greater  light. 
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THOMAS  DEKKKB. 


The  life  of  Chapmaa  was  a  toene  of  content  and 
waperity.  He  was  born  at  Hitdiing  Hill,  in  Hert- 
Mdure,  in  1557 ;  was  educated  both  at  Oxford  and 
Omiiidge;  eiQojed  the  royal  patronage  of  Kmg 
Jimes  and  Prinoe  Hennr,  and  the  friendship  of 
SpoDiff,  Jomoo,  and  Sbajupeara.  He  vaa  tempe- 
nte  and  pioai»  and,  aooording  to  Oldys,  *  preaerred, 
khia  coBdoet,  the  true  dignity  of  poetry,  which  he 
eonpaied  to  the  flower  of  the  ton,  that  disdains  to 
tfm  its  lesfea  to  the  eye  of  a  smoking  taper/  The 
m  of  this  Tenerable  scholar  and  poet  dosed  in  1634, 
at  the  lipe  age  of  aetenty-aeren. 

Chapman's  Homer  ia  a  wonderfbl  work,  condder- 
isg  the  time  when  it  was  prodoced,  and  the  continued 
niiit  which  ia  kept  up.  Marlow  had  succeeded  in 
the  ftnrteen-ayDabie  Terse,  but  only  in  select  paa- 
Hgei  of  (Md  and  Munens.  Chapman  had  a  Taat 
wi  tD  traTerae,  and  thou^^  he  trod  it  hurriedly 
md  aei^igentiy,  he  preserred  the  Are  and  fireedom 
flfliis  great  onglnaL  Pone  and  Waller  both  praiaed 
Us  tranilatioQ,  and  peahaps  it  ia  now  more  fire- 
nently  in  the  hands  of  sdiolara  and  poetical  atu- 
desti  than  the  more  polished  and  musiod  yersion  of 
Pope.  Chapman'a  translations  consist  of  the  *  Diad' 
(wiiiGh  he  dedicated  to  Prinoe  Henry ),  the '  Odyssey' 


! 


^dedicsted  to  the  royal  favourite  Carr,  Eari  of 
Somenet),  and  the  *Georgics  of  Hesiod,'  which  he 
BKrihed  to  Lord  Bacon.  A  version  of  *Hero  and 
Lesader,'  left  unfinished  by  Marlow,  waa  completed 
tj  Chapman,  and  published  in  1606. 


THOMAS  DKKKEB. 

TaoHAS  Dbekbb  appeara  to  have  been  an  indus- 
triooB  anther,  and  Collier  gives  the  names  of  above 
tacaty  idays  whic:h  he  produced,  either  wholly  or 
b  psri  He  waa  connected  with  Jonaon  in  writing 
Ir  the  Lord  Admiral's  theatre,  conducted  by  Hens- 
love;  but  Ben  and  he  became  bitter  enemies,  and 
thefaimer,  m  his  <Poetaater,'  performed  in  1601,  has 
ntirised  Dekker  imder  the  character  of  Crisphius, 
lepnsentuig  himadf  aa  Horace !  Jonson's  charges 
asiiasthis  adveraauy  are  *  his  arrogancy  and  impu- 
deaoe  in  oommending  his  own  things,  and  for  nia 
tnoaiatiDg.'  The  origin  of  the  quarrel  does  not 
Msr,  bat  in  an  apologetic  dialogue  added  to  the 
^Rietaster,'  Jonaon  aaya — 

Whether  of  malice,  or  of  ixnonmcey 
Or  itch  to  hare  me  their  advemaxy,  I  know  not. 
Or  tXi  these  mix'd  ;  but  sure  I  am,  three  yeaza 
Thej  did  provoke  me  with  their  petulant  styles 
OaeToy  stage. 

Dekker  replied  by  another  drama,  Satircmaatis^  or 
At  (Titfratnaa  the  HumonMu  Poet,  in  which  Jonson 
ippesn  as  Horace  junior.  There  ia  more  raillery 
lod  ahoK  in  Dekker's  answer  than  wit  or  poetry, 
bat  it  waa  weU  received  by  the  play-going  public. 
Dekkei's  Forftoiatef,  or  the  Wishing  Cap,  and  the 
Rmn  Whore,  are  his  best  The  hitter  waa  a  great 
frvooiite  with  Hazlitt,  who  says  it  unites  *  the  sun- 
plidty  of  proee  with  the  gracea  of  poetry.'  The 
poetic  diction  of  Dd^er  is  choice  and  elegant,  but 
M  often  wanders  into  absurdity.    Passages  like  the 

I  following  would  do  honour  to  any  dramatist.    Of 

I  Fttience:— 

Patience  I  why, 'tis  the  soul  of  peace  : 
Of  all  the  virtues,  'tis  nearest  km  to  heaven  : 
It  Biakes  men  look  like  gods.    The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him  was  a  suflerer, 
A  nft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit : 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath'd* 


The  contrast  between  female  honour  and  shame — 

NotMng  did  make  me,  when  I  loved  them  best, 
To  loathe  them  more  than  this  :  when  in  the  street 
A  fair,  young,  modest  damsel  I  did  meet ; 
She  seem'd  to  all  a  dove  when  I  pass'd  by, 
And  I  to  all  a  raven  :  every  eye 
That  followed  her,  went  with  a  bashful  glance : 
At  me  each  bold  and  jeering  countenance 
Darted  forth  soom :  to  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
Some  tower  unvAnquished,  would  they  all  vail : 
'Gainst  me  swoln  rumour  hoisted  every  sail ; 
She,  crown'd  with  reverend  praises,  pass'd  by  them ; 
I,  thou|^  with  face  mask'd,  could  not  'scape  the 

hem; 
For,  as  if  heaven  had  set  strange  marks  on  such, 
BeoMise  they  should  be  pointing<etocks  to  man, 
Drest  up  in  civilest  shape,  a  courtesan. 
Let  her  walk  saint-like,  noteless,  and  unknown, 
Tet  she's  betray'd  by  some  trick  of  her  own* 

The  idctoxe  of  a  lady  seen  by  her  lover^ 

My  Infelioe's  face,  her  brow,  hejr  eye, 

The  dimple  on  her  cheek  :  and  such  sweet  skill 

Hath  from  the  cunning  workman's  pendl  flown* 

These  lipe  look  fresh  and  lively  as  her  own ; 

Seeming  to  move  and  speak.    Alas  !  now  1  sea 

The  reason  why  fond  women  love  to  buy 

Adulterate  complexion  :  here  tis  read  ; 

False  colours  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 

Of  all  tiie  reees  grafted  on  her  cheeks, 

Of  all  the  graces  dancing  in  her  eyes, 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  Umkji% 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  excellence, 

In  her  white  boeom ;  look,  a  painted  board 

Ciixnimacribes  all  t    Earth  can  no  bliss  afford ; 

Nothing  of  her  but  this  I    This  cannot  speak; 

It  has  no  lap  for  me  to  rest  upon  ; 

No  lip  worth  tasting.    Here  the  worms  will  fbed, 

Aa  in  her  coffin.    Hence,  then,  idle  art, 

True  love  's  best  pictured  in  a  true  love's  heart. 

Here  art  thou  drawn,  sweet  midd,  till  this  be  dead, 

So  that  thou  livest  twice,  twice  art  buried. 

Thou  figure  of  my  friend,  lie  there  I 

Dekker  ia  suppoeed  to  have  died  about  the  jrear 
1638.  HIb  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  irre- 
gularity and  poverty.  According  to  Oldys,  he  waa 
three  yean  in  the  King's  Bench  prison.  In  one  of 
hia  own  beautifhl  lines,  he  saya— 

We  ne'er  are  angels  till  our  passions  die. 

But  the  old  dramatists  lived  hi  a  world  cf  peMion, 
of  revelry,  want>  and  despair. 

lOHH  "WKBffTEB* 

John  Webster,  the  <  nobte-mhided,'  aa  Haciitt 
designates  him,  lived  and  died  about  the  same  time 
aa  Dekker,  with  whom  he  wrote  in  the  coigunct 
authorship  then  so  common.  Hia  original  dramaa 
are  the  Dtieheee  of  Malfy,  Guiae,  or  the  Maeaacre  of 
France,  the  Demf*  Law  Que,  Apphta  and  Vuymia, 
and  the  White  DevH,  or  Vtttoria  Corombcfna.  Web- 
ster, it  haa  been  said,  waa  derk  of  St  Andrew's 
church,  Holbom ;  but  Mr  Dyce,  his  editor  and  bio- 
grapher, aearched  the  registers  of  the  parish  for  hia 
name  without  success.  The  •  White  Devil' and  the 
*  Duchesa  of  Malfy*  have  divided  the  opinion  of  critica 
aa  to  their  relative  merita.  They  are  both  powerfhl 
dramaa,  though  filled  with  'supernumerary  horrors.' 
TbB  former  waa  not  auooeaafol  on  the  stage,  and  the 
author  published  it  with  a  dedication,  in  which  he 
states,  th'i*  'moat  of  the  people  that  come  to  the 
phiy-hooae  reaemUe  those  ignorant  aaaea  who^  visit- 
ing  stationera*  shops,  their  use  ia  not  to  inquire  fiir 
good  books,  but  new  hooka.'   He  waa  accused,  like 
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Jonioxi,  of  being  a  slow  writer,  but  lie  consoles 
himself  with  the  example  of  Euripides,  and  confesses 
that  he  did  not  write  with  a  goose  quill  winged  with 
two  feathers.  In  this  slight^  plaj  there  are  some 
exquisite  touches  of  pathos  and  natural  feeling.  The 
grief  of  a  group  of  mouruers  oyer  a  dead  body  is 
tiiQS  described : — 

I  found  them  winding  of  Maicello's  ooise. 
And  there  is  such  a  solemn  melody, 
Tween  doleful  songs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies, 
Such  as  old  grandames  watching  by  the  dead 
Wen  wont  to  outwear  the  niglits  with ;  that,  be- 

lieTe  me, 
I  had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room. 
They  were  so  o'erchaiged  with  water. 

The  ftmeral  dirge  for  Maroello^  rang  by  his  mother, 
I,  says  Charles  Lamb,  *  that  intenseness  of 


fbeliosrwl 


sliog  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  elements 
which  it  contemplates :'— 

Call  for  the  robin  red-bieast  and  the  wnd, 

Since  o*er  shady  grores  they  borer, 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 

Call  unto  his  funeral  dole, 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole, 

To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm. 

And,  when  gay  tombs  are  robb'd,  sustain  no  hann  ; 

But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence,  that's  foe  to  men, 

For  with  his  nails  hell  dig  Uiem  up  again. 

The  following  oouplet  has  been  admired  ^— 

Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afiu*  off  shine  brifht; 
But,  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

The  *  Duchess  of  MalfV '  abounds  more  in  the  terrible 
graces.  It  turns  on  we  mortal  offence  which  the 
lady  gives  to  her  two  proud  brothers,  Ferdinand, 
I>uke  of  Galabrim  and  a  cardinal,  by  indulging  in  a 
generous  though  inflfttaated  passion  for  Antonio,  her 
steward. 

*  This  passion,'  Mr  Dyoo  justly  remarks,  *  a  sub- 
ject most  difficult  to  treat,  is  managed  with  infinite 
delicacy ;  and,  in  a  dtuation  of  great  peril  for  the 
author,  she  condescends  without  beiilg  degraded, 
and  declares  the  affection  with  which  her  dependant 
had  inspired  her  without  losing  anything  of  dignity 
and  respect'  The  last  scenes  of  the  play  are  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  which  every  intimate  student  of 
our  dder  dramatic  literature  must  feel  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  Webster.  The  duchess,  captured  by  Bosola, 
is  brought  into  the  presence  of  her  brother  in  an 
imperfect  light,  and  is  taught  to  believe  that  he 
wishes  to  be  reconciled  to  her. 

ISeenefrom  the  D%6hm  cf  MoJfy.'l 

Ftrd,  Where  are  you  f 

Duck,  Here,  sir. 

Ferd,  This  darkness  suits  you  well. 

Dw^  I  would  ask  you  paidon. 

Ferd,  You  have  it; 
For  I  account  it  the  honourablest  revenge, 
Where  I  may  kill,  to  pardon.    Where  are  your  cubs  t 

Dw^  Whomt 

Ferd,  Call  them  your  children, 
For,  though  our  national  law  distin^ish  bastards 
From  true  legitimate  issue^  compassionate  nature 
Makes  them  all  equaL 

Duck,  Do  you  visit  me  for  this  t 
Ton  violate  a  sacrament  o'  th'  church, 
Will  make  you  howl  in  hell  for't. 

Ferd,  It  had  been  well 
Could  you  have  liv'd  thus  always  :  for,  indeed. 
You  were  too  much  1'  th'  light — ^but  no  more ; 
I  oome  to  seal  my  peace  wi&  you.    Here's  a  hand 

{Qvoei  her  a  dead  nuuCe  AomL 


To  which  you  have  vow'd  much  love :  the  ring  uponH 
You  gave. 

D^dK,  i  affectionately  kiss  it. 

Ferd.  Pray  do,  and  bury  the  print  of  it  in  your 
heart. 
I  will  leave  this  ring  with  vou  for  a  love  token  ; 
And  the  hand,  as  sure  as  tne  ring  ;  and  do  not  doubl 
But  you  shall  have  the  heart  too :  when  yoa  need  * 

inend, 
Send  to  him  that  ow'd  it,  and  you  shall  set 
Whether  he  can  aid  you. 

Duck,  You  are  vexr  cold : 
I  fear  you  are  not  well  after  your  traveL 
Ha  I  lighto  1  O  horrible  1 

Ferd,  Let  her  have  lights  enough.  [ExiL 

Duck,  What  witchcraft  doth  he  practise,  thai  ha 
hath  left 
A  dead  man's  hand  here  f 


[Hen  k  dInoTcrad.  bshflnd  a  tnTWM,  the  vtUloiil 

flguntof  Antonio  and  Usohlldnn,  avpearta^aa 
IftiMTwmdMd.] 


Boi.  Look  you,  here^  the  piece  from  iHdch  *twas 
ta'en. 
He  doth  present  you  this  sad  spectacle. 
That,  now  you  know  directly  they  are  dead, 
Hereafter  you  may  wisely  cease  to  grieve 
For  that  which  cannot  be  recovered. 
Duch,  There  is  not  between  heaven  and  earth  one 
wish 
I  stay  for  after  this. 

Afterwards,  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  bro- 
ther sends  a  titwp  of  madmen  fh>m  the  hospital  to 
make  a  concert  round  the  duchess  in  prison.  After 
they  have  danced  and  sung,  Bosola  enters  disguised 
as  an  old  man. 

{Death  (^  the  Dwkett,'] 

Dueh,  Is  he  mad  too  ! 

Boe,  I  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 

i>i<eA.  Ha  !  my  tomb  I 
Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  deathbed. 
Gasping  for  breath  :  Dost  thou  perceive  me  sick  1 

Boe.  Yes,  and  the  more  dangerously,  since  thy  ndL- 
ness  is  insensible. 

Duch,  Thou  art  not  mad  sure  :  dost  know  me  I 

Boa,  Yes. 

Dveh.  Who  am  1 1 

Bot,  Thou  art  a  box  of  wonnseed ;  at  best  but  a 
salvatory  of  green  mummy.  What's  this  flesh  t  s 
little  crudded  milk,  fantastical  puff-paste.  Our 
bodies  are  weaker  than  those  paper-prisons  boys  ute 
to  keep  flies  in,  more  contemptible  ;  since  ours  is  to 
preserve  earthworms.  Didst  thou  ever  see  a  lazk  in  a 
cage  t  Such  is  the  soul  in  the  body :  this  worid  is 
like  her  little  turf  of  grass  ;  and  the  heaven  o'er  ooi 
heads  like  her  looking  glass,  only  gives  us  a  miserable 
knowledge  of  the  snudl  compass  of  our  prison. 

Duck,  Am  not  I  thy  duchess  t 

Boe,  Thou  art  some  great  woman,  sure,  ibr  riot 
begins  to  sit  on  thy  foiihead  (clad  in  grev  hain) 
twenty  years'  sooner  than  on  a  meny  milkmaid's. 
Thou  sleepest  worse,  than  if  a  mouse  should  be  forced 
to  take  up  her  lodging  in  a  cat's  ear  :  a  little  infant 
that  breras  its  teeth,  should  it  lie  with  thee,  would 
ay  out,  as  if  thou  wert  the  more  unquiet  bedfellow. 

Dfuh,  I  am  Duchess  of  Malfy  still. 

Boe,  That  makes  thy  sleeps  so  broken. 
Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright ; 
But,  look'd  to  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  ught. 

Dwk,  Thou  art  very  plain. 

Bot,  My  trade  is  to  flatter  the  dead,  not  the  liTiBfl^ 
I  am  a  tomb-maker. 

Duck,  And  thou  oomest  to  make  my  tomb  t 

Boe,  Yes. 
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JML  Let  me  be  » little  menj, 
OTwbat  ttuffwilt  thou  make  it  t 

Be$.  Nmy,  raoUe  me  flnt ;  of  wliAt  fkahion  I 

DmI.  why,  do  we  crow  fiintastieal  in  our  death- 
M  f    Do  we  afiect  faahion  in  the  grave  I 

Bot.  Matt  amlntionalj.    Firinoee'  images  on  their 
ftombi  do  not  lie  as  thej  were  wont,  seeming  to  pray 

Lie  heaven  :  but  with  their  hands  under  their 
ks  (as  if  thejT  died  of  the  toothache)  :  thej  are 
lot  CMned  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars  ;  but, 
M  their  nunds  were  wholly  bent  upon  the  worlds  the 
idf'eHne  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  &oes. 

J>mdL  Lei  me  Know  fiilly,  therefore,  the  eflfoct 
Of  this  thy  dismal  preparation, 
Ikis  talk,  fit  for  a  cihanid. 

JiML  Now  I  shalL 

ZAeqgbit  cordis  imd  a  hdljirodmotd, 
HcR  is  a  present  from  your  princely  brothers ; 
iad  may  it  aniTe  welcome,  for  it  bringp 
iut  benefit,  last  sozrow. 

DitdL  Let  me  see  it. 
1  hsTs  so  much  obedience  in  my  blood, 
I  wkh  it  in  their  reins  to  do  them  good. 

At.  This  is  yonr  last  presence  chamber* 

Cmr,  0,  my  sweet  ladT. 

Ditek.  Peace,  it  aifrights  not  me. 

Bm.  I  am  the  common  bellman, 
Ihrt  vsoally  is  sent  to  condemn'd  persons 
The  nifht  before  tber  suffer. 

DmL  Even  now  tnou  saidst 
Thoa  wist  a  tomb-maker. 

Jbt.  TwBs  to  bring  yon 
Bf  degrees  to  mortification  :  Listen* 

DbSBk 

Httk,  Mw  ereiT  thing  is  still ; 

Ihii  soeech-owl,  and  the  whistler  shzill, 

CiU  Qpon  our  dame  aloud, 

Atd  hid  her  quickly  don  her  shroud. 

Ifsch  Ton  had  of  land  and  rent ; 

Ten  length  in  day  '■  now  competent. 

A  kag  ear  disturb'd  your  mind ; 

Ban  joor  perfect  peace  is  sicu'd. 

Of  what  is  H  fools  make  such  Tain  keeping  I 

Si,  their  ooDoeption  ;  their  birth,  weeping : 

Their  life,  a  general  mist  of  enor, 

Ihflir  death,  a  hideous  storm  of  tenor. 

Stiev  jour  hair  Trith  powders  sweet, 

I^  oeaa  linen,  batlie  yonr  feet : 

iid  (the  foul  fiend  more  to  check) 

A  owEifiz  let  blees  your  neck. 

^  BOW  fidl  tide  'tireen  night  and  day  : 

Bad  joor  groan,  and  come  away. 

(hr.  Hence,  rillains,  tyrants,  murderers  :  alas  ! 
What  will  you  do  with  my  lady  I    Call  for  help. 

AdL  To  whom  ;  to  our  next  neighbours  1    Iliey 
are  mad  folks. 
Farewell,  Cariola. 

I  ptay  thee  look  thou  gir'st  mr  little  boy 
Smm  lynip  for  his  cold  ;  and  let  the  cirl 
Sarher  piaTen  ere  she  sleep. — ^Now  what  you  please ; 

BoL  Strangling.    Here  are  your  executioners. 

IhtA.  I  foigiTe  them. 
The  apoplexy,  catarrh,  or  cough  o'  the  lungs, 
Woola  do  as  mueh  as  they  do. 

Boi.  Doth  not  death  fright  you  I 

JMl  Who  would  be  afraid  on't, 
l^Mving  to  meet  such  excellent  company 
U  th'  other  world. 

Bm.  Yet,  methinks, 
Thsnaaaer  of  your  death  should  much  afflict  you : 
This  eord  should  ttaHy  yoo. 

AidL  Not  a  whit. 
What  would  it  pleasure  me  to  haTo  my  throat  cut 
withdiaaundsl  or  to  be  smothsred 


With  casria  I  or  to  be  shot  to  death  with  pearls  I 
I  know  death  hath  ten  thousand  sereral  doors 
For  men  to  take  thoir  exits :  and  tis  found 
They  go  on  such  strange  geometrical  hinges. 
You  may  onen  them  Mth  ways  :  any  way  (for  heav^ 

So  I  were  out  of  TOur  whispering :  tell  my  brothan 

That  I  peroeiTe  death  (now  I'm  well  awake) 

Best  gin  is  they  can  f^re  or  I  can  take. 

I  would  fiun  put  off  my  last  woman's  fiMilt ; 

I'd  not  be  tedious  to  tou. 

Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 

Must  pull  down  heaTen  upon  me. 

Yet  stay,  heaTen  gates  are  not  so  highly  ardi'd 

As  princes'  palaces ;  they  that  enter  there 

Must  go  upon  their  knees.    Come,  Tiolent  death, 

SerTO  for  Mandragora  to  make  me  sleep. 

Oo  tell  my  brothers,  when  I  am  laid  out, 

They  then  may  feed  in  quiet. 

ITkeif  ttrangU  ker^  huMnf/m 

FaaniiTAirD  eaten. 

Fetd*  Is  she  dead  I 

Bte.  She  is  what  yon  would  haTU  her. 
YvK.  your  eye  here. 

Ferd,  Constantly. 

^of.  Do  you  not  weep  f 
Other  sins  only  speak  ;  murder  shrieks  out. 
The  element  <n  water  moistens  the  earth. 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heaTent. 

Perd,  CoTer  her  lace :  mine  eyes  daxzle :  she  died 
jroung. 

Bo$,  I  think  not  so :  her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  haTO  years  too  many. 

Perd.  She  and  I  were  twins : 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  liTed 
Her  time  to  a  minute. 


THOMAS  MIDDLETOH. 

A  conjecture  that  an  old  neglected  drama  by  Tho- 
mas Mn>DLBTON  supplied  the  witchcraft  scenery, 
and  part  of  the  lyrical  incantations,  of  *  Macbeth,'  haa 
kept  aliye  the  name  of  this  poet  So  late  as  1778, 
Middleton's  play,  the  Wiick,  was  first  published  }aj 
Beed  from  the  author's  manuscript  It  is  possibw 
that  the  *  Witch '  may  haTC  i;reoeded '  Macbeth ;' but 
as  the  latter  was  Trritten  in  the  ftdness  of  Shak- 
speare's  fiime  and  genius,  we  think  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  inferior  author  was  the  borrower.  He 
may  haye  seen  the  play  performed,  and  thus  caught 
the  spirit  and  words  of  the  scenes  in  question;  or, 
for  aught  we  know,  the  '  Witch'  may  not  hare  been 
written  till  after  1623,  when  Shakspeare's  first  foUo 
appeared.  We  know  that  after  this  date  Middklon 
was  writing  for  the  stage,  as,  in  1684,  his  play»  A 
Gawie  at  Cftess,  was  brought  out,  and  gsTe  great 
offence  at  court,  by  bringing  on  the  stage  the  king 
of  Spun,  and  his  ambassador,  Gondooimr.  The  latter 
complained  to  King  James  of  the  insuH,  and  Mid- 
dleton  (who  at  first  *  shifted  out  of  the  way*)  and 
the  poor  players  were  brought  before  the  {uiTy- 
counciL  They  were  only  reprimanded  for  thdr 
audacity  in  '  bringing  modem  Christian  kings  upon 
the  stage.'  If  tiie  dramatic  soTereign  had  been 
James  himself,  nothing  less  than  the  loss  cf  ears 
and  noses  would  hare  appeased  offended  royalty  1 
Middleton  wrote  about  twenty  plays :  In  160S,  we 
find  him  assisting  Bekker  at  a  court-pageant,  and 
he  was  afterwards  concerned  in  different  pieces  with 
Bowley,  Webster,  and  oUier  authors.  He  would 
seem  to  haTe  been  well-known  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
On  Shrore  Tuesday,  1617,  the  London  apprentices, 
in  an  idle  riot,  demolished  the  Cockpit  Th^tre,  and 
an  old  ballad  describing  the  drcnmstaaoe,  states— 
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Booki  old  uid  young  on  heap  they  flung. 

And  burnt  them  &  the  bUoet, 
Tom  Dekker,  Ueywood,  Middleton, 

And  other  wandering  crazjs. 

In  16S0,  Middleton  was  made  chronologer,  or  city 
poet»  of  London,  an  office  afterwards  hdd  bj  Ben 
Jonaon,  and  which  expired  with  Settle  in  1724.*  He 
died  in  July  16S7.  The  dramas  of  Middleton  haTe 
no  strongly- marked  character;  his  best  is  Women 
Bmoare  ^  Women^  a  tale  of  lore  and  jealousy,  from 
the  Italian.  The  following  sketch  of  married  hap- 
piness is  delicate,  and  finely  expressed  >^ 

[Happtneu  of  Married  Xt/e.] 

How  near  am  I  now  to  a  happiness 
That  esrth  exceeds  not !  not  another  like  it : 
The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious, 
As  are  the  oonoeal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
LocVd  up  in  woman's  lore.    I  scent  the  9h 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  I 
The  yiolet  bed*s  not  sweeter.    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting  house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours ;  when  base  lust. 
With  all  her  powders,  paintines,  and  best  pride, 
Is  but  a  flur  house  built  by  a  ditch  side. 

Now  for  a  welcome. 

Able  to  draw  men's  enries  upon  man  ; 
A  kiss  now  that  will  liang  upon  my  lip 
As  sweet  as  morning  dew  upon  a  rose, 
And  full  as  long  1 

Tiie  *  Witch'  is  also  an  Italian  plot,  but  the  superna- 
tural agents  of  Middleton  are  the  old  witches  of 
legends]^  story,  not  the  dim  mysterious  unearthly 
beings  that  accost  Macbeth  on  the  blasted  heath. 
The  *  Charm  Song'  is  much  the  same  in  both  :— 

The  l^^tohei  going  about  the  OiuUran. 

Black  spirits  and  white ;  red  spirits  and  erey ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  that  mingle  may. 

Titty,  Tifbi,  keep  it  stiff  in ; 

Firedrake,  Puckey,  make  it  lucky ; 

Liard,  Robin,  you  must  bob  in  ; 
Round,  around,  around,  about,  about ; 
All  ill  come  running  in  ;  all  good  keep  ou^  ! 

\H  Wikh,  Here's  the  blood  of  a  bat. 

Heoaie,  Put  in  that ;  oh  put  in  that, 

2i  Wikh,  Here's  libbaid^s  bane. 

ffeoate.  Put  in  •g^itiT 

Iti  WUek.  The  juice  of  toad,  the  oil  of  adder. 

2d  WUdu  Those  will  make  the  younker  madder. 

AU,  Round,  around,  around,  &c 

The  flight  of  the  witches  by  moonlight  is  described 
with  a  wild  gtuio  and  delight ;  if  the  scene  was  written 
before  '  Macbeth,'  Middkton  deserres  the  credit  of 
tme  poetical  imagination : — 

Bntir  Hboats,  Staoun,  Soppo,  and  other  WUchea. 

ffee.  The  moon's  a  gallant ;  see  how  brisk  she  rides  I 
Siad,  Here's  a  rich  evening,  Hecate.  i 

ffee.  Ay,  is't  not,  wenches,  ^ 

To  take  a  journey  of  fiye  thousand  miles  I 
ffop.  Ours  will  be  more  to  night* 
ffee.  Oh,  it  will  be  precious.  Heard  you  the  owl  yet  I 
StauL  Briefly  in  the  copse. 

As  we  came  through  now. 

•*  The  aalarr  gfyn  to  the  dty  poet  Is  Incidentally  mentloBed 
hj  JonaoD  In  an  Indignant  letter  to  the  Bart  ef  Newoaetle  in 
MSI.  « Yeeterdagr  the  barbaroaaOonrtofAldannen  have  with- 
diBwn  their  ehandlery  pension  te  yeijaloe  and  nnutaid— 

ib»,as.sd.' 


ffee.  'TIS  high  time  for  us  then. 

Stad.  There  was  a  bat  hung  at  my  lips  three  times 
As  we  eame  thro'  the  woods,  and  drank  her  fill : 
Old  Puckle  saw  her. 

ffee.  Yon  are  fortunate  stilL 
The  yeiy  screech-owl  lights  upon  your  shoulder. 
And  woos  you  like  a  pigeon.    Are  you  furnished  I 
Haye  you  your  ointments  I 

^s^An. 

ffee.  Prepare  to  flight  then : 
111  oyertake  you  swiftly. 

Stad,  Hie,  then,  Hecate : 
We  shall  be  up  betimes. 

ffee.  I'll  reach  you  quickly.  IThejf 


Fire.  They  are  all  going  a-birding  to  night.  They 
talk  of  fowls  i'th' air  that  fly  by  day ;  I'm  sure  they'll 
be  a  company  of  foul  sluts  there  to-night.  If  we  haye 
not  mortality  affbared,  111  be  hang'd,  for  they  are 
able  to  putrd^  it  to  inftct  a  whole  r^on.  She  spies 
me  now. 

ffee.  What !  Firestone,  our  sweet  son  t 

Fire,  A  little  sweeter  than  some  of  yon;  or  a  dung- 
hill were  too  good  for  one. 

ffee.  How  much  hast  there  1 

Fire.  Nineteen,  and  all  braye  plump  ones ;  beddes 
six  lizsards,  and  three  serpentine  egsn, 

ffee.  Dear  and  sweet  boy  1  What  herbs  hast  thou  1 

Fire,  I  haye  some  mar-martin  and  mandragon. 

ffee,  Mar-maritin  and  mandrsgora  thou  would'st 
say. 

Fire,  Here's  pannaz  too.  I  thank  thee ;  my  pan 
akee,  I  am  sure,  with  kneeling  down  to  cut  'em. 

ffee  And  selago. 
Hedge  Hissop  too  I  How  near  he  goes  my  enttings ! 
Were  they  all  crept  by  moonlight  I 

Fire.  Eyery  blade  of  'em,  or  I'm  a  mooncalf^  mother. 

ffee.  Hie  thee  home  with  'euL 
Look  well  to  th'  house  to-night ;  I  am  for  aloft. 

Fire.  Aloft,  quoth  you  I  I  would  you' would  break 
your  neck  once,  that  I  might  haye  alt  quickK. 
[A tide.} — Hark,  hark,  mother !  they  are  aboye  t£e 
steeple  already,  flying  oyer  your  head  with  a  noise  of 
musicians. 

ffee.  Thcj  ars^  indeed ;  help  me !  help  me  !  I'm  too 
late  else. 

Song. 
Clathealraboyal 

Come  away,  come  away, 

Hecate,  Hecate,  come  away, 
ffee.    I  come,  I  come,  I  come,  I  come ; 

With  all  the  speed  I  may ; 

With  all  the  speed  I  may. 

Where's  Stadlm  I 
lAhove,}  Here. 

ffee.     Where's  Puckle  I 
{Above,']  Here. 

And  Hoppo  too,  and  Hellwain  too  : 

We  lack  but  you,  we  lack  but  you. 

Come  away,  make  up  the  count. 
ffee.     I  will  but  'noint  ana  then  I  mount. 

lA  Spirit  deteendeimtheekapeefaeaL 
lAbove.]  There's  one  come  down  to  fetch  hu  daei; 

A  kiss,  a  coll,  a  sip  of  blood ; 

And  why  thou  stay'st  so  long,  I  muse,  I  mvm, 

Since  th'  air's  so  sweet  and  good. 
ffee.     Oh,  art  thou  come ; 

What  news,  what  news  t 
Spirit.  Ah  goes  still  to  our  delight. 

Either  come,  or  else 

Refuse,  refuse. 
ffee.     Now,  I  am  fumish'd  for  the  flight. 
Fire,    Hark,  hark  !    The  cat  sings  a  braie  tiebb 
in  her  own  language. 
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Op.  [Ateemdmgwiik  the  ^ririL]  Now  I  go,  now  I  fly, 
I  Mslkin,  mj  eweet  spirit,  and  I. 

I  Oh,  what  dbintj  pleasure  'tis 

To  ride  in  the  idr. 
When  the  moon  shines  fair. 
And  sing,  and  dance,  and  toy  and  kiss  I 
Otw  woods,  high  rocks,  Mid  mountains, 
Otv  seas,  our  mistress'  fountains, 
Orer  steep  towers  and  turrets, 
We  flj  by  niffht,  'mongst  troops  of  spirits. 
No  ring  of  bells  to  our  ears  sounds  ; 
No  howls  of  wolTes,  no  yelp  of  hounds ; 
No,  not  the  noise  of  waters' breadi. 
Or  cannon's  roar  our  height  can  reach. 
[iiMb]  No  ring  of  beUs»  Ice 

JOHV  MAB8T0H. 

Jmdi  ILlbstoh,  arongh  and Tigotaof  satirist  and 
famatle  writer,  produced  his  Medeontent,  a  comedy, 
prior  to  1600  $  his  Aniomio  md  MeBida,  a  tragedy,  in 
IMS;  the  ItuaUale  CmmUtt,  What  You  WW,  and 
otfier  pbjs»  written  between  the  latter  date  and 
163i»  when  he  died.    He  waa  also  connected  with 
JonacMi  and  Chapman  in  the  composition  of  the  nn- 
fcrtonate  comedy,  JE^cwteorrf  Hoe.  In  his  subsequent 
fmnd  with  Jonson,  Marston  was  satirised  by  Ben 
m  hk  *Foetaster,'  under  the  name  of  Demetrius. 
VantOD  was  author  of  two  yolumes  of  miacdlaneons 
poetry,  traoshuiona,  and  satires,  one  of  which  {Ptg- 
^i  Imoffti)  waa  ordered  to  be  burned  for  its 
nwiiwicee.    Bir  Collier,  who  states  that  Marston 
to  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
his  own  day,  quotes  from  a  contemporary  diary  the 
fcOowing  anecdote:— 'Not.  SI,  160S.— Jo.  Marston, 
flie  last  Christmas,  when  he  danced  with  Alderman 
Mare's  wii^'s  daughter,  a  Spaniard  bom,  &U  into  a 
sCrsnge  oonunendation  of  her  wit  and  beauty.  When 
he  had  done,  she  thought  to  pay  him  home,  and  told 
hfan  she  thought  he  was  a  poet,     lis  true,  said  he, 
fir  poets  feign  and  lie ;  and  so  did  I  when  I  oom- 
moided  your  beauty,  for  you  are  exceeding  fouL' 
Una  coarseness  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of 
Marston :  hia  comedies  contain  strong  biting  satires, 
but  he  b  far  from  being  a  moral  writer.    Hailitt 
Mya,  hia  forie  was  not  sympathy  either  with  the 
stronger  or  softer  emotions,  but  an  impatient  scorn 
and  ntler  indignation  agunst  the  rices  and  follies  of 
men,  which  Tented  itself  either  in  comic  irony  or  in 
kfty  inrectiTe.    The  following  humorous  sketch  of 
a  echolar  and  his  dog  is  worthy  of  Shakspesre: — 
1  was  a  sdkolar :  seren  useful  springs 
Did  I  deflower  in  quotations 
Of  crossed  opinions  Iwut  the  soul  of  man ; 
The  mors  I  learnt,  the  more  I  learnt  to  doubt 
Might,  my  spaniel,  slept,  whilst  I  baus'd  leaves^ 
Tess'd  o'er  the  dunces,  poied  on  the  old  print 
Of  titled  words  :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
Whilst  I  wasted  lamp-oil,  baited  my  fle^ 
Shrank  op  my  yeins :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
And  still  I  held  oouTerse  with  Zabarell» 
Aquinas,  Sootns,  and  the  musty  saw 
Of  Anti<^  Donate :  still  m^  spaniel  slept. 
Still  on  went  I ;  first,  on  tU  amma; 
IWa.  an  it  were  mortaL    0  hold,  hold  ;  at  that 
Thtn*t9  at  brain  buffsts,  fell  by  the  ears  am^ 
Pdffliell  together ;  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
T^en,  whether  Hweve  corporeal,  local,  fixt, 
Mx  iradmee,  but  whether  H  had  free  will 
Or  no,  hot  phUosophen 
Stood  bandug  iactiops,  all  so  strongly  propt ; 
I  stsgw'd,  new  not  which  was  firmer  part. 
Bat  Sought,  quoted,  read,  obserr'd,  and  pried, 
Stofll  ttotnqf-books  :  and  still  my  spaniel  slept. 
At  Isqgth  he  wak'd,  and  yawn'd ;  and  br  yon  sky, 
Fsr  ai^  I  knoir,  he  knew  as  much  as  L 


TOtTBHSUB. 

Among  the  other  dramatists  at  this  time  may  be 
mentioned  Robert  Tatix>r,  author  c^  the  Htukadk 
Loat  kU  Pearl ;  WnxzAM  Bowlst,  an  actor  and  joLnt 
writer  with  Middleton  and  Dekker,  who  produced 
scTeral  plays ;  Ctbil  Tourneur,  author  of  two  good 
dramas,  the  Atheiaf$  Tragedy  and  the  JUveager^s 
Tragtijf,  A  tragi-comedy,  the  WUch  qfEdmondom,  is 
remarkable  as  haTing  been  the  work  of  at  least  three 
authora— Rowley,  Dekker,  and  Ford.  It  embodies, 
in  a  striking  form,  tiie  vulgar  superstitions  raspeet- 
tng  witchcraft,  which  so  long  debased  the  popular 
mind  in  England  >" 

i8ca»frfm  tfts  WUA  of  EdmoitUm,} 

MOTRIB  SAWTSa  SlOIMi 

Sem.  And  why  on  met  why  should  the  enyioas 
world 
Throw  ail  their  scandalous  malice  upon  me  f 
'Cause  I  am  poor,  deform'd,  and  ignorant. 
And  like  a  bow  buckled  and  bent  together 

Sr  some  more  strong  in  mischiefs  than  myself; 
ust  I  for  that  be  made  a  common  sink 
For  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  men's  tongues 
To  fall  and  run  into  I    Some  call  me  witdi, 
And  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teiM^h  me  how  to  be  one  :  uiging 
That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usatfe  made  so) 
Forespeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  com, 
Themselyes,  their  serrants,  and  their  babes  at  nuise  : 
This  they  enforce  upon  me ;  and  in  part 
Make  me  to  credit  it. 

Banks,  a  Fumtr,  snitts. 

Btrnki.  Out,  out  upon  thee,  witch  I 

jSow.  Dost  <^1  me  witch  t 

Banla.  I  do,  witch ;  I  do : 
And  worse  I  would,  knew  I  a  name  more  hatefhL 
What  makest  thou  upon  my  ground  t 

Saw,  Gather  a  few  rotten  sticks  to  warm  me. 

£anh.  Down  with  them  when  I  bid  thee,  quickly ; 
ni  make  thy  bones  rattie  in  thy  skin  else. 

Saw.  You  won't  I  churl,  cut-throat,  miser !  there 
they  be.  Would  they  stuck  'cross  thy  throat,  thy 
bowels,  thy  maw,  thy  midriff 

Baaii.  Say'st  thou  me  so  I  Hag,  out  of  my  nound. 

jSemo.  Dost  strike  me,  slave,  curmudgeon !  now  thy 
bones  aches,  thy  joints  cramps. 
And  convulsions  stretch  and  crack  thy  sinews. 

£anki.  Cursing,  thou  hag  I  take  that,  and  that. 

[BxiL 

Sam,  Strike,  do :  and  withered  may  that  hand  and 
arm. 
Whose  blows  have  lam'd  me,  drop  firom  the  rotten 

trank. 
Abuse  me  !  beat  me  I  call  me  hag  and  witch  \ 
What  is  the  name  1  where,  and  by  what  art  leam'd  1 
What  spells,  or  charms,  or  invocations. 
May  the  thing  call'd  Familiar  be  purchased  I 
— — — —  I  am  shunn'd 
And  hated  like  a  sickness ;  made  a  scorn 


To  all  degrees  and  sexes.     I  have  heard  old  beldams 

Talk  of  fsjniliars  in  the  shape  of  mice. 

Rats,  feirets,  weasels,  and  I  wot  not  what. 

That  have  appear'd;  and  suck'd,  some  say,  their  blood. 

But  by  what  means  they  came  acquainted  with  them, 

I'm  now  ignorant.    Would  some  power,  good  or  bad. 

Instruct  me  which  way  I  might  be  reveng'd 

Upon  this  churl,  I'd  go  out  of  mvself. 

And  give  this  fruy  leave  to  dwell  within 

This  ruin'd  cottage,  ready  to  UiX  with  age : 

Abjure  all  goodness,  be  at  hate  with  prayer, 
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And  9tadj  cuiwa,  imprecationf, 
Blasph«iBeui  ipeechea,  oaUis,  detested  ofttibs» 
Or  anything  that's  ill ;  so  I  might  work 
Rerenge  upon  this  miser,  this  black  cur, 
That  &rks,  and  bites,  and  sucks  the  Terjr  Uood 
Of  me,  and  of  my  credit.    Tis  all  one 
To  be  a  witch  as  to  be  counted  one. 


{A  DrcmmtA  BMitr.l 
[Fkiom  TooniMr's  *  Alhelstli  l^afsdy.*] 


Walking  upon  the  &tal  shore, 


Among  the  slau^ter d  bodies  of  their  men. 
Which  the  fnll-etomach'd  sea  had  cast  upon 
The  sands,  it  was  my  unhappy  chance  to  lig^t 
Upon  a  fiuse,  whose  fayour,  when  it  lired. 
My  astonish'd  mind  infoim'd  me  I  had  seen* 
He  lay  in  his  armour,  as  if  that  had  been 
His  coffin  ;  and  the  weeping  sea  (like  one 
Whose  milder  temper  doth  lament  the  death 
Of  him  whom  in  his  rage  he  slew)  runs  up 
The  shore,  embraoss  him,  kisses  his  cheek ; 
Goes  back  again,  and  forces  up  the  sands 
To  bnij  him  ;  and  ereiy  time  it  perts, 
Sheds  tears  upon  him  ;  till  at  last  (as  if 
It  could  no  lonra  endure  to  see  the  man 
Whom  it  had  slain,  yet  loath  to  leave  him),  with 
A  kind  of  unresoly'd  unwilling  pace. 
Winding  her  wayes  one  in  another  (like 
A  man  wat  folds  his  arms,  or  wiinn  his  hands, 
For  gnef),  ebb'd  from  the  body,  and  descends ; 
As  if  it  would  sink  dowx^  into  the  earth. 
And  hide  itself  for  shame  of  such  a  dee<L 

An  anonymoias  plaj,  the  Betuni  from  PanuunUt 
was  acted  ^  the  stodents  of  St  John's  college,  Oam- 
bridge,  about  the  year  1602 :  it  is  remarkable  for 
containing  criticisms  on  oontemnorary  anthocs,  all 
poeta.  Each  autiior  is  smnoBonea  up  for  judgment, 
and  dismissed  after  a  ftw  words  of  commendation  or 
centuze.  Some  of  these  poetical  criticisms  are  finely 
written^  aa  well  as  cnrions.    Of 


Jud.  Who  loyes  Adoius'  loye  or  Lucreoe'  rape ; 
His  sweeter  yerse  contains  heart-robbing  life, 
Could  but  a  grayer  subject  him  contend 
Without  loye's  lazy  foolish  languishmsnt. 

The  author  afterwards  introduces  Kempe  and  Bur- 
bage,  the  actors,  and  makes  the  Ibrmer  state,  in 
reference  to  the  uniyeraity  dramatists — '  Wh  j,  here'a 
our  fellow  Shakspeare  puts  fhem  aU  down ;  aj,  and 
Ben  Jonson  toa'  Posterity  has  oonflnned  Hila  *  Be- 
tom  from  Famassua.' 

OaOBiaB  COOKB — TBOMAB  HABBB8 — VAIHAHIEL  YIELD 
— JOKN  DAT — HSNBT  OLASTROBX^— TBOMAB  BAM- 
DOIiPH — RICHARD  BBOXB. 


Il 


A  sweeter  swan  than  oyer  sung  in  Po ; 
A  shriller  nightingale  than  oyer  blest 
The  prouder  groyes  of  self-admiring  Rome. 
Blithe  was  t£:k  yalley,  and  each  sEepherd  proud 
While  1m  did  chant  us  rural  minstrelsy. 
Attentiye  was  full  many  a  dainty  ear : 
Nay,  hearers  hung  upon  his  melting  tongue. 
While  sweetly  of  the  Faery  Queen  he  sung ; 
While  to  the  water's  fall  he  tuned  her  &me, 
And  in  each  baris  engray'd  Elisa's  name. 

The  following  extract  introdnces  us  to  Mailow, 
Jonson,  and  Shakspeare;  but  to  the  latter  only  as 
the  author  of  the  *  Venus'  and  *  Lncreoe.'  Iwfouom 
reads  out  the  names,  and  Jmdicio  pronounces  judg- 
ment:—  f 

I%g.  Christopher  Harlow. 

jii,  Marlow  was  happy  in  his  bnskin'd  muse  ; 
Alas  I  unhappy  in  his  me  and  end. 
Pity  it  is  that  wit  so  ill  should  well. 
Wit  lent  from  heayen,  but  yioes  sent  from  helL 

Img.  Our  theatre  hath  lost,  Pluto  hath  got, 

A  tn^c  penman  for  a  dreaiy  plot 

Benjamin  Jonson. 

fud.  The  wittiest  fellow  of  a  bricklayer  in  England. 

Ing,  A  mere  empiric,  one  that  gets  whsi  he  hath 
by  obseryation,  and  makes  only  nature  priyy  to  what 
lie  indites ;  so  slow  an  inyentor,  that  he  were  better 
betake  himself  to  his  ol4  trade  of  bricklaying ;  a  blood 
whoreson,  as  confident  now  in  makingof  a  book,  as  he 

was  in  times  past  in  laying  of  a  brick. ' 

WUliam  Shakspears. 


A  liydy  comedy,  called  GreaC»  Tu  Qmque, 
written  bj  Gbobob  Cooks,  a  contempovaiy  of  Shak- 

rire.  Thomas  Nabbbs  (died  about  1645)  waa 
author  of  JficronMmatf,  a  masque,  and  of  several 
other  plajTS.  In  *  Microoosmua'  ia  the  foOowing  line 
song  of  loye:— 

Welcome,  welcome,  bappjr  pair, 
To  these  abodes  where  spicy  air 
Breathes  peiiumes,  and  eyery  sense 
Doth  find  his  object's  excellence ; 
Where's  no  heat,  nor  cold  extreme. 
No  winter's  ice,  no  summer's  scorching  beam  ; 
Where's  no  sun,  yet  neyer  night. 
Day  always  springing  from  eternal  li^t. 
C^omt*  All  mortal  sufieiings  laid  aside. 
Here  in  endless  bUss  abide. 

Nathaniel  Field  (who  was  one  of  the  acton  in 
Ben  Jonson's  'Poetastc^)  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
about  1609  or  1610,  and  produced  Woman  u  a 
Weathercock,  Amend*  for  Ladies,  &c    He  had  the 
honour  of  being  associated  with  Massinger  in  the 
composition  of  &b  Fatal  Dowry,  John  Day,  in  ooa- 
junction  with  Chettle,  wrote  the  BUnd  Beggar  of 
BeUnud  Green,  a  popular  comedy,  and  waa  also 
author  of  two  or  three  other  plays,  and  some  miscel- 
laneous poems.    Henrt  Glafthorne  is  mentioned 
as  *  one  of  the  chiefest  dramatic  poets  of  the  reign  a£ 
Charles  L'    Fiye  of  his  plays  are  printed — Albertua 
WatUnstein,  the  HoUander,  Argahu  and  Parthenia, 
Wit  in  a  QmstabU,  the  Laibf'e  Privilege,  Slc.    There 
is  a  certain  smoothness  and  prettiness  of  expression 
about  GUDthome  (particularly  in  his  'Albertua*), 
but  he  is  dieflcieDt  in  passion  and  eneroy.     Thomlas 
Randolph  (1607-1634)  wrote  the  Mueee^  Looking' 
Gla*M,i»b.eJealout  Lovers,  8tc  XnananonymouapUj, 
Sweetman  the  IFosiaa-Aatsr,  is  the  following  happj 
simile: — 

Justice,  like  lightning,  erer  should  sppear 
To  few  men's  ruin,  but  to  all  men's  rear. 

RicHABD  Broxb,  one  of  the  best  of  the  seooodsrj 
dramatists,  produced  seyeral  plays,  the  Ant^ndes, 
the  Citg  Wit,ihe  Court  Beggar,  Sec  Little  is  known 
of  the  personal  history  of  these  authors :  a  few  scat- 
tered dates  usually  make  np  the  whole  amount  of 
their  biography.  The  puUic  demand  for  theatrical 
noyelties  called  ibrth  a  succession  of  writers  in  this 
popular  and  profitable  walk  of  literature,  who  seem 
to  haye  discharged  their  ephemeral  tasks,  and  sunk 
with  their  works  into  obliyion.  The  s^ory  of  Shak- 
speare has  reyiyed  some  of  the  numter,  like  haloe 
round  his  name;  and  the  rich  stamp  of  the  age,  in 
style  and  thought,  la  yisUde  on  tiie  pages  of  most  ol 
them. 

PUliXP  1IA8BIN0BB. 

The  reign  of  Jamea  produced  no  other  tn^  poet 
equal  to  Phqjp  MAsaoraBB,  an  nnfortanate  an&or, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  obsentitgr  and  poyerly,  and 
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vho,  dying  almoct  nnknoin],  vw  buried  wiUi  no 
other  inicriptioD  tbon  the  melanchol?  aote  in  the 
— 'ih  regifto', '  FhUip  Huainger,  a  ttnagtr.'  Tbia 
, .  _.  v»  bom  alxnit  the  jeu  15S4.  Hij  Uher,  u 
f^pMnfromtbe  dediotionofoaeof  hii  pl>;i,  wm 


ta  flw  MTTlce  of  the  Earl  i£  Pembroke  \  and  m  be 
WH  at  cue  time  inlnuted  with  letten  to  Qoeeii 
EUnbeth,  the  nteition  of  the  elder  MMiinger  tniut 
kn«  been  »  oenfUential  one.  Whether  PUlip  ever 
■  wandered  in  the  marUe  haUt  and  pictured  gJlmiei 
rf  Wiltoo,  diat  priniKlj  leat  of  old  muni&eeDce, 
vbcm  Sir  FfaiUp  Bidne;  composed  hi*  Arta£a;  ii 
bM  known  :  hi  IG09,  he  wai  entered  of  Albui  Hall. 
Oxtbrd.  He  i*  nipposed  to  bare  quitted  the  oni- 
venitj  aboat  1604.  aod  to  have  comnienced  writing 
far  the  itage.  The  tint  notice  of  him  ii  in  Heni- 
kiwt^adLuy,  aboDtieu,  where  he  makeaa  joint  ap- 
fiiotiao,  with  N.  Eldd,  and  B.  Dabome,  for  a  kwo  of 
^  wilbiMt  which,  the7  aa;,  they  c«U  w)t  it  iaj&d 
PIdd  and  Dabwne  were  both  acton  anddiamadc 
antbora.  Hie  aeqnel  of  Maaainger'a  hiahny  ii  only 
BD  eountfraUon  of  bla  playi.  He  wrote  a  great 
nnnber  of  fdecea,  rf  which  eighteen  have  been  pre- 
iOTed,  and  wt«  foond  doul  in  hii  bed  at  bli  tunue, 
Banhridft  Somhwark,  one  morning  in  Maicb,  IMO. 
The  Vvt^  Maitifr,  the  B<mdmaM,  the  Fatal  Dam, 
i3mCitgMaiam,utiVbMNt¥>WailoPaf(MDdilM, 
•nhia  beat-lnown  pmdnetioiit.  Tbelail^: 

i__  ■ — . ■ f  Ujg  atagt^  ■ 

-       -  original  character  of  Sir  Qiki 

Owfweh.  Haadnger'i  comedy  reMmblee  Ben  Jon- 
■od'i,  in  It*  eccenlric  Mrength  and  wayward  mhl- 
bitioM  of  bmnan  nature.  The  greedlneu  of  aTarlce, 
the  tj'ranny  of  unjuit  lawi,  and  the  miaerie*  of 
porerty,  are  drawn  with  a  powerflU  hand.  The 
tonriei  and  rkei  of  a  city  life,  alw,  aflbrd  Maaiin- 
gcr  acojie  tar  hii  indignant  and  fbndble  InTectire. 
OenniDC  hainour  or  ■prightlineu  he  had  none.  Hii 
£aIogne  ii  often  coane  and  iodelicate,  and  liia  cha- 
Ncteri  in  low  life  too  depraved.  TIte  tragediei  of' 
111  Ml  mil  II  hare  a  calm  and  dignified  seriotuneM,  a 
W^  pndt^  thai  impreaBM  ^  imaginatian  xeiy 
Aon^y.  Hia  nim  wat  moM  doqnent  and  de- 
tdiptiTe  than  iBpuaianed  or  famntiTei  yet  hia 
pctana  of  anlRirtaic  Tirtne,  ita  atrngi^  and  iti 
trtali,  ar«  nicniatea  to  too^  the  heart,  aa  well  a* 
paiiAr  the  taat&  "Bi*  feniflcatlon  U  nnaoth  and 
■dtidnana.  Owini^  peiitana,  to  the  wdata  and 
^cnilted  (one  of  Maiaingera  [day*,  they  were  not 
<v>i*nl  after  the  Beatorathm.    Even  Drydon  did 


claat-menlioMd 


Aasiu,  as  Ab|*1.  MHad*  Daioraaa  m%jt». 

Dor.  Uy  book  and  taper. 

Aitg.  Here,  moet  holy  mirtreo. 

Dor.  Thy  TOtce  lendi  forth  Buch  munc,  llat  1  narsr 
Wai  raTuh'd  with  a  more  eeleatial  laund. 
Wen  sTUy  Mrrant  in  the  vorid  like  thoe. 
So  full  of  goodoeu,  angeli  would  come  down 
To  dwell  with  iu  :  thy  name  ia  Angfto, 
And  like  that  name  ^ou  ait.    Get  thee  to  rett ; 
Tlty  you^  with  too  much  watching  \a  oppreat. 

A».  No,  my  dear  lady.    I  cnuld  weary  itara. 
And  foree  the  wakeful  moai  to  loie  her  eyn. 
By  my  lata  watching,  but  to  wait  on  you. 
When  at  your  prayen  yaa  kneel  befon  the  altar, 
Methinki  I'm  iinging  with  aome  quire  in  heaien, 
So  hl<at  I  hold  me  in  yoor  oompany. 
Tliarefon,  my  moat  lor'd  mistren,  do  not  bid 
YoDT  boy,  ao  lerTkeable,  to  get  hence ; 
For  Umd  yoo  break  his  heart. 

Dvr.  Be  ni^  me  (till,  then. 
In  golden  letten  down  I'U  aet  that  day 
Wuoh  p*e  thaa  to  ma.    Little  did  I  hope 
To  meet  meh  world*  of  comfort  in  thyHll^ 
ma  little,  pratty  body,  whan  I,  oomiog 
Forth  of  the  temple,  kaard  my  beggar-boy, 
Ht  nreet-thoad,  godly  baggar-boy,  ciaTe  an  aim, 
'Wniioh  with  glad  band  I  gaTe,  irith  lucky  hand  ; 
And  when  1  took  thee  homai  my  most  duwta  bo*jm, 
Uethonsht,  waa  fill'd  with  no  hot  wanton  fire. 
But  with  a  holy  flame,  moonting  nnoa  hi^bw, 
On  wioga  of  chamtnmi,  than  it  did  belbn. 

Atig.  Proud  am  I  that  my  lady"!  modeat  qre 
So  likea  to  poor  a  KTrajit. 

Dor.  IhaTaoffer'd 
Handfuls  of  gold  but  to  bdiold  thy  parenta. 
I  would  leaTe  kingdomi,  wen  I  queen  of  acme. 
To  dwell  with  thy  good  Stthoc  ;  tot,  (ha  aoo 
Bewitching  me  so  deeply  with  hii  pneence. 
He  that  begot  him  mart  dot  ten  tune*  mon. 
I  pray  thee,  my  aweet  boy,  ahow  me  thy  parenta  ; 
Be  not  aaham'd. 

Aiig.  I  am  not :  I  did  nersr 
Know  who  my  mother  waa  ;  but,  by  yon  palace^ 
nii'd  with  bright  hear'nly  conrtien,  I  don  anure  you. 
And  pawn  thaaa  ayea  npon  it,  and  thii  hand, 
Hy  &theT  ij  in  hearhi ;  and.  pretty  miatieeii. 
If  your  illnitrioui  lionr-glaai  spend  hii  lend 
No  woraa,  than  yet  it  doth,  upon  my  life. 
You  and  I  both  ihall  meet  my  father  then. 
And  ha  iball  bid  you  welcome. 

Dor,  A  bleii'd  day  I 


iPridtt^ Sir  aaa  Onmw*  ta  Ul  Damglbr.} 
[nn  the  •  Kew  Wij  UirtjOa  IMtiU,'] 

;  wiah  we  are  prirata^ 
to  make  oAr  wiui  my  daagbtar 
A  eeitain  portion  ;  that  wen  poor  and  trivial : 
In  one  wcml,  1  pronounce  all  Uiat  ia  mine, 
In  land!  or  Imiea,  nady  coin  or  goodi. 
With  her,  my  lord,  eomoa  to  yon  ;  nor  ahall  you  ba*a 
One  motira  to  Induce  yon  to  beiicTa 
I  lire  too  long,  lince  arecy  nar  111  add 
Something  unto  the  liaap,  nich  ihall  be  yonn  too. 

Zee.  Yoo  are  a  right  Und  fltthar. 

Onr.  Yon  ihall  have  naaoD 
To  think  me  inch.     How  do  yon  like  thia  aeatl 
It  ii  well^wooded  and  well-nter'd,  the  acna 
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Fertile  and  rich :  woald  it  not  serre  for  change, 
To  entertain  yonr  fnends  in  a  summer*!  progrewt 
What  thia^  mr  noble  lord  I 

Zov.  Tis  a  wholeiome  air. 
And  irell  bailt,and  she,!  that  ii  mirtretB  of  it, 
Worthy  the  large  rerenne. 

Over.  She  the  mistress  I 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time ;  but  let  my  lord 
Say  only  that  he  but  like  it,  and  would  hare  it ; 
I  say,  ere  long  'tis  his. 

jbk  Impossible* 

Owr.  You  do  conclude  too  &st ;  not  knowing  me, 
Kor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.    Tis  not  alone 
The  Lady  Allworth's  lands ;  but  point  out  any  man's 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useftd  for  your  lordship  ;  and  once  more, 
I  say  aloud,  they  aie  yours. 

Loi9,  I  dare  not  own  ^^ 

What's  by  ui^ust  and  cruel  means  extorted : 
If y  fiune  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me 
Than  so  to  ezpoee  'em  to  be  oensured  by 
Hie  public  Toice. 

Omt.  You  run,  mr  lord,  bo  hasaid : 
Your  reputation  shall  stand  as  ihir 
In  all  good  men's  opinions  as  now : 
Kor  can  my  actions,  though  oondemn'd  for  ill. 
Out  any  foul  aspersion  upon  yours. 
For  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you  in  all  pointo  of  honour, 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fame. 
Nor  your  unquestion'd  integrity, 
fpi^ll  e'er  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  wffh 
That  may  take  from  your  innocence  and  vadour. 
All  my  ambition  is  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable ;  which  my  lord  can  make  her : 
And  might  I  live  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  young  Lord  Lorell,  bom  by  her  unto  you, 
I  write  nt}  mUra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 
As  for  possessions  and  annual  rents, 
EquiTalent  to  maintain  you  in  the  port  ^ 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  require, 
I  do  remore  that  burden  from  your  shoulders, 
And  take  it  on  mine  own ;  for  though  I  ruin 
The  country  to  supply  your  riotous  waste. 
The  scourge  of  prodigals  (want)  shall  nerer  find 

yon. 

Im9,  Axe  you  not  frighted  with  the  imprecations 
And  curses  of  whole  fiunilies,  made  wretched 
By  TOUT  sinister  practices  1 

Over.  Yes,  as  rocks  are 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  against 
Their  flinty  ribs ;  or  as  the  moon  is  moved 
When  wolves,  with  hunger  pined,  howl  at  her  bright- 
ness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and,  like  these. 
Steer  on  a  constant  course :  with  mine  own  sword. 
If  caird  into  the  field,  I  can  make  that  right 
Which  fearful  enemies  murmur'd  at  as  wrong. 
Now,  for  those  other  piddling  complaints, 
Breath'd  out  in  bitterness  ;  as,  when  they  call  me 
Extortiono*,  tyrant,  cormorant,  or  intruder 
On  my  poor  neighbour's  right,  or  grand  encloser 
Of  what  was  common  to  my  private  use  ; 
Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierced  with  widows'  cries. 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  my  daughter 
Eight  honourable ;  and  'tis  a  powerful  charm. 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse  or  pity. 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 

Xop.  I  admire 
The  toughness  cijwa  nature. 

Owr /Tis  for  you. 
My  Iwd,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  marble. 

1  The  Lady  ASworth. 


{0(mpaationfar  MiiforttmeJ] 
CFrom  the « City  Madam.*] 


Xnfe.  No  word,  sir, 
I  hope,  shall  g^ve  offence :  nor  let  it  relish 
Of  flattery,  though  I  proclaim  aloud, 
I  glory  in  the  bravery  of  your  mind. 
To  which  your  wealth  's  a  servant.    Not  (hat  ndMi 
Is,  or  should  be,  contemn'd,  it  beinjg  a  blessing 
Deriv'd  from  heaven,  and  by  your  industxy^ 
Puird  down  upon  you ;  but  in  this,  dear  sir. 
You  have  many  equals :  such  a  man's  possesncsif 
Extend  as  far  as  yours  ;  a  second  hath 
His  bags  as  full ;  a  third  in  credit  flies 
As  hij  in  the  popular  voice :  but  the  distinction 
And  noble  difference  by  which  you  are 
Dirided  from  them,  is,  that  you  are  styled 
Gentle  in  your  abundance,  ^>od  in  plenty  ; 
And  that  you  feel  compassion  in  jrour  bowels 
Of  others'  miseries  (I  have  found  it,  sir ; 
Heaven  keep  me  thankful  for't  I),  while  they  are  cnn'd 
As  rigid  and  inexorable.    *        * 
Your  a<&bility  and  mildness,  clothed 
In  the  garments  of  your  thankful  debtors'  breath. 
Shall  everywhere,  though  you  strive  to  conceal  it, 
Be  seen  and  wondered  at,  and  in  the  act 
With  a  prodigal  hand  rewarded.    Whersas,  such 
As  aie  bom  only  for  themselves,  and  live  so. 
Though  prosperous  in  worldly  understandings. 
Are  but  like  beasts  of  rapine,  that,  by  odds 
Of  strength,  usurp  and  tynmnise  o*er  others 
Brought  under  their  subjection.    *        * 
Can  you  think,  sir, 

In  your  unquestion'd  wisdom,  I  beseech  you. 
The  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcxy. 
His  wife  tuxn'd  out  of  doors,  his  children  foro'd 
To  beg  their  bread  ;  this  sentleman's  estate 
By  wrong  extorted,  can  advantage  you ! 
Or  that  the  ruin  of  this  once  brave  merchant. 
For  such  he  was  esteem'd,  though  now  decay'd. 
Will  raise  your  reputation  with  good  men  1 
But  you  may  urge  (my  you,  pardon  me,  my  nal 
Makes  me  thus  bold  and  vehement),  in  this 
You  satisfy  your  anger,  and  revenge 
For  being  defeated.    Suppose  this,  it  will  not 
Repair  your  lorn,  and  there  was  never  yet 
But  shame  and  scandal  in  a  victory, 
\Vhen  the  rebels  unto  reason,  passions,  fought  iL 
Then  for  revenge,  by  grpat  souls  it  was  ever 
Contemn'd,  though  oner'd ;  entertain'd  by  none 
But  cowards,  base  and  abject  spirits,  strangers 
To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 
Acquainted  with  religion.    *        * 

Sir  John,  Shall  1  be 
Talk'd  out  of  my  money  ! 

lAiix.  No,  sir,  but  iiitreated 
To  do  yourself  a  benefit,  and  preserve 
What  you  possess  entire. 
Sir  John,  How,  my  good  brother  t 
Luke.   By  making  these  your  beadsmen.    When 
they  eat. 
Their  thanks,  next  heaven,  will  be  paid  to  your 

meroy  ; 
When  Your  nhips  are  at  sea^  their  prayers  will  swell^ 
The  sails  with  prosperous  winds,  and  guard  them  from 
Tempests  and  pirates  ;  keep  ^our  warehouses 
From  fire,  or  quench  them  with  their  tears. 

[Unequal  Love.} 
[From  the  *  Great  Duke  of  FloraBoe.*] 

QiorAKutt  nephew  to  the  Grand  Duke,  taking  laavf  of 

LioiA,  daughter  of  his  Tutor. 

Lidia.  Must  you  go,  then, 
So  suddenly  I 
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Qkm,  lliere't  no  eranon,  Lidus 
To  gain  the  IcmI  delay,  thongh  I  woald  baj  it 
At  anj  nte.    Greatikc«»  with  priTate  men 
Eitoem'd  a  bleMing,  is  to  me  a  cune ; 
And  we,  whom,  for  our  high  birtha,  thej  conelade 
The  only  freemen,  are  the  only  Hlavei : 
Ha{i|iy  the  golden  mean  \  nad  I  been  bom 
Ib  ft  poor  sOTdid  cottage,  not  nuned  np 
With  expectation  to  command  a  court, 
I  might,  like  each  of  yonr  condition,  sweetesi. 
Hare  ta'en  a  safe  and  middle  coone,  and  not, 
A«  I  am  now,  aeainet  mT  choice,  oompell'd  ; 
Or  to  Ue  groYelling  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
So  bifh  upon  the  pinnacles  cf  state, 
TiMt  i  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger, 
Or  fidl  with  certain  ruin. 

LU&i^  Your  own  soodness 
Will  be  your  faithful  guaid. 

Gmnp.  0,  Lidia  1  For  had  I  been  your  equal, 
I  might  lukve  seen  and  lik*d  with  mine  own  eyes, 
And  DOt,  as  now,  with  others.    I  mi^t  still, 
And  without  obwrration  or  enir. 
As  I  have  done,  continued  my  delights 
Wiib  you,  that  are  alone,  in  my  esteem. 
The  abstract  of  society :  we  might  walk 
In  lolitaiy  grores,  or  in  choice  gardens ; 
From  the  Tariety  of  curious  flowers 
Cootemplate  nature's  workmanship  and  wonders : 
And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 
Some  bubbling  fountain,  I  might  hear  you  sing. 
And,  from  the  well-tuned  accents  of  your  tongue, 
In  my  imagination  conceive 
\rith  what  melodious  harmony  a  choir 
Ofansels  aing  abore  their  Maker's  praises. 
And  tken,  with  diaate  discourse,  as  we  rotum'd, 
Imp  facers  to  the  broken  wings  of  Time  : 
And  all  this  1  must  part  from. 

One  word  more, 

And  then  I  come.     And  after  this,  when,  with 
CoBtinaed  innocence  of  lore  and  serrioe, 
I  liad  grown  ripe  for  hTmeneal  joys, 
Rrabiacuig  you,  but  with  a  lawful  flame, 
I  mi^t  have  been  your  husband. 

Ivfto.  Sir,  I  waa. 
And  eTer  am,  your  serrant ;  but  it  was. 
And  'tis  far  from  me  in  a  thought  to  cherish. 
Such  auicy  hopes.     If  1  had  been  the  heir 
Of  all  the  globes  and  sceptres  mankind  bows  to^ 
At  my  best  you  bad  desery'd  me ;  as  I  am, 
Howe'er  unworthy,  in  my  Tirgin  seal, 
1  wiih  yon,  as  a  pstrtner  of  your  bed, 
A  princess  equal  to  you  ;  such  a  one^ 
That  may  make  it  the  study  of  her  life. 
With  all  the  obedience  of  a  wife,  to  please  you  ; 
Mar  you  have  happy  iisue,  and  I  liye 
To  be  their  humblest  handmaid  ! 

GvM,  I  am  dumb,  and  can  make  no  reply ; 
This  kiss,  bt^ed  in  tears. 
May  leam  you  what  1  should  say. 


JOHN  FORD. 

Contemponury  with  Massinger,  and  possessing 
tindied  tastes  and  powers,  was  John  Ford  (1586- 
1839).  Hiis  author  wisely  trusted  to  a  regular 
profanioii,  not  to  dramatic  literature,  for  his  sup- 
port He  was  of  a  good  Deyonshire  family,  and 
bred  to  the  law.  His  first  efforts  as  a  writer  for 
the  stsge,  were  made  in  unison  with  Webster  and 
BdLker.  He  also  joined  with  tlie  Utter,  and  with 
Bowley,  in  composing  the  Witch  ofEdmonUm^  already 
nen^DDed,  the  last  act  of  which  seems  to  be  Ford's. 
In  16S8  appeared  the  Loner**  Melancholy^  dedicated 
la  his  fUends  of  the  Society  df  Ofay's  Inn.  In  1633 
wen  printed  his  three  tragediea,   Jie  Brother  and 


Sister,  itte  Broken  Heart,  and  Zom's  Sacrifice.  He 
next  wrote  PerAta  Warifcck,  a  correct  and  spirited 
historical  drama.  Two  other  pieces,  Fancies  Chaste 
and  Noble,  and  the  IdMs  Trial,  produced  in  1638 
and  1639,  complete  the  ust  of  Ford's  works.  He  is 
supposed  to  haye  died  shortly  after  the  prodnctioa 
of  his  last  play. 

A  tone  of  pensiye  tenderness  and  patfaoa,  wiCh  a 
peculiarly  son  and  musical  style  of  blank  yerse^ 
characterise  this  poet.  The  choice  of  his  snlijectt 
was  unhappy,  for  he  has  deyoted  to  incestuous  pas- 
sion the  noblest  offerings  of  his  muse.  The  scenes 
in  his  *  Brother  and  Sister,'  descriptiye  of  the  crimi* 
nal  loyes  of  Annabella  and  Gioyanni,  are  painfull/ 
interesting  and  harrowing  to  the  feeUngt,  but  con- 
tain his  finest  poetry  and  expression,  ^e  old  dra- 
matists lo^ed  to  sport  and  dally  with  such  forbid- 
den themes,  which  tempted  the  imagination,  and 
awoke  tbose  slumbering  fires  of  pride,  passion,  and 
wickedness,  that  lurk  in  the  recesses  of  the  homaa 
heart  Tliey  liyed  in  an  age  of  excitement — ^the 
newly-awakened  intellect  warring  with  the  senses 
— ^the  baser  parts  of  humanity  with  its  noblest  qja- 
lities.  In  tiiis  struggle,  the  dramatic  poets  were 
plunged,  and  they  depicted  forcibly  what  they  saw 
and  ^t  Much  as  they  wrote,  their  time  was  not 
spent  in  shady  retirement;  they  flung  themselyes 
into  the  full  tide  of  the  passions,  sounded  its  depths, 
wrestled  with  its  difficulties  and  defilements,  and 
were  borne  onwards  in  headlong  career.  A  fbw, 
like  poor  Marlow  and  Greene,  sunk  early  in  unde- 
plored  misery,  and  nearly  all  were  unhappy.  This 
yery  recklessness  and  daring,  howeyer,  gaye  a  mighty 
impulse  and  freedom  to  their  genius.  They  were 
emancipated  from  ordinary  restraints ;  they  were 
strong  in  their  sceptic  pride  and  self-will;  they 
suryeyed  the  whole  of  life,  and  gaye  expression  to 
those  wild  half- shaped  thoughts  and  unnatural 
promptings,  which  wiser  conduct  and  reflection 
would  have  instantly  repressed  and  condemned. 
With  them,  the  passion  of  loye  was  an  all-pcryad- 
ing  fire,  that  consumed  the  decencies  of  life ;  some- 
times it  was  gross  and  sensual,  but  in  other  mo- 
ments imbued  with  a  wild  preternatural  sweetness 
and  fenrour.  Anger,  pity,  jealousy,  reyenge,  re- 
morse, and  the  other  primary  feelings  and  elements 
of  our  nature,  were  crowded  into  their  short  exist- 
ence as  into  their  scenes.  Nor  was  the  light  of 
religion  quenched :  there  were  glimpses  of  heayen 
in  ti^e  midst  of  the  darkest  yioe  and  debauchery. 
The  better  genius  of  Shakspeare  lifted  him  aboye 
this  agitated  region ;  yet  his  *  Venus  and  Adonis,' 
and  the  *  Sonnets,'  show  that  he  had  been  at  one  time 
soiled  by  some  of  its  impurities.  Ford  was  appa- 
rently of  regular  deportment,  but  of  morbid  diseased 
imagination.*  His  latest  biographer  (Mr  Hartley 
Golmdge)  suggests,  tliat  the  choice  of  horrible  sto- 
ries fbr  his  two  best  plays  may  haye  been  merely 
an  exercise  of  inteUectual  power.  *  His  moral  sense 
was  gratified  by  indignation  at  the  dark  possibilities 
of  sin,  and  by  compassion  for  rare  extremes  of  suf- 
fering.' Ford  was  destitute  of  the  fire  and  grandeur 
of  the  heroic  drama.  Mr  Charles  Lamb  ranks  him 
with  the  first  order  of  poets ;  but  this  praise  is  exoes- 
siye.  Admitting  his  sway  oyer  the  tender  passions, 
and  the  occasional  beauty  of  his  language  and  con- 
ceptiona,  he  wants  the  eleyation  of  great  genius^ 
He  has,  as  Hallam  remarks,  the  power  oyer  tears; 
for  he  makes  his  readers  sympathise  eyen  with  his 
yickras  characters. 
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CFrom  tiM « Broken  Haart.'] 

OUL  BeiBg  alone,  Penihea^  joa  h»T8  giantod 
Tlie  opportunit J  you  Mniglity  and  miglii 
At  all  timet  hare  oommanded. 

Pt^  Tiflabene&t 
WMcfa  I  ahall  owe  7001  ^joodncM  even  in  death  for. 
My  gUtt  of  liie^  sweet  pnnoesa,  hath  few  minutes 
Beniaining  to  run  down  ;  the  sands  aie  spent : 
For,  by  an  inward  messenger,  I  fed 
The  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain* 

CaL  You  feed  too  much  your  melancholy. 

PsM.  Glories 
Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dieamsi 
And  shadows  soon  decaying :  on  the  stsg9 
Of  my  mortality  m^  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  yaaity,  drawn  out  at  length  ; 
By  varied  pleasures  sweeten'd  in  the  mixture^ 
But  tragical  in  issue. 

CaL  Contenm  not  your  condition  for  the  proof 
Of  bare  opinion  only :  to  what  end 
Beach  all  these  moral  texts  I 

Fern.  To  i|]ace  before  ye 
A  perfect  mirror,  wherein  you  mav  see 
How  weaiy  I  am  of  a  lingering  life^ 
Who  count  the  best  a  miseiy. 

Col,  Indeed 
Tou  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pm.  That  remedy 
Must  be  a  winding-eheet,  a  fold  of  lead. 
And  some  untrod-on  comer  in  the  earth. 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  princeas, 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 

Col.  Speak,  and  enjoy  it. 

Pen,  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix ; 
And  take  that  trouble  on  ye,  to  dispose 
Such  legacies  as  I  bequeath  impartially : 
I  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy ; 
Heaven  will  reward  vour  piety  and  thank  it. 
When  I  am  dead :  tot  sure  I  must  not  live ; 
I  hope  I  cannot. 

Col,  Now  beshrew  thy  sadness ; 
Thou  tum'st  me  too  much  woman. 

Pen,  Her  fair  eyes 
Melt  into  passion  :  then  I  have  assurance 
Encouraging  my  boldness.    In  this  paper 
My  will  was  charactered  ;  which  you,  with  pardon, 
Shall  now  know  from  mine  own  mouth. 

CfaL  Talk  on,  prithee ; 
It  is  a  pretty  earnest. 

Pen,  I  have  left  me 
But  three  poor  jewels  to  bequeath.    The  first  is 
My  youth ;  for  though  I  am  much  old  in  giisA, 
In  years  I  am  a  child. 

CaL  To  whom  that  I 

Pen,  To  virgin  wives ;  such  as  abuse  not  wedlo^ 
I^  freedom  of  desires,  but  covet  chieflv 
Tne  pledges  of  chaste  beds,  for  ties  of  love 
Bather  than  ranging  of  their  blood  :  and  next, 
To  inairied  maidM ;  such  as  prefer  the  number 
Of  honourable  issue  in  their  virtues, 
Befbre  the  flatteiy  of  delights  by  marriage ; 
Mvr  thoee  be  ever  young. 

Oai,  A  second  jewel 
You  mean  to  part  with  t 

Pen,  Tis  my  fame ;  I  trust 
B|y  scandal  yet  untouch'd  :  this  I  bequeath 
To  Memory  and  Time's  old  daughter,  Tnith. 
If  ever  my  unhappy  name  find  mention. 
When  I  am  &11ti  to  dust,  may  it  deserve 
Beseeming  charity  without  dishonour. 

OaL  How  handsomely  thou  playest  with  harmless 
sport 


Of  mere  ima|ination  1    Speak  tha  last. 
I  strangely  like  thy  wilL 

Pen,  This  jewels  madam, 
Is  dearly  precious  to  me  ;  you  must  use 
The  best  <n  your  discretion,  to  employ 
This  cift  as  I  intend  it. 

0»,  Do  not  doubt  me. 

Pen.  'TIS  lone  ago,  since  first  I  lost  my  heart  $ 
Long  I  have  livM  without  it :  but  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  Calantha^  Sparta's  heir, 
By  service  bound,  and  by  afiection  vow'd, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 
Mine  only  brother  Ithodes. 

OaL  What  saidrt  thouf 

Pen,  Impute  not,  heav^h-blert  lady,  to  am^iti^i^ 
A  fikith  as  humbly  perfect  as  the  prayers 
Of  a  devoted  suppliant  can  endow  it : 
Look  on  him,  princess,  with  an  eye  of  pity ; 
How  like  the  ghost  of  what  he  late  appeerd 
He  moves  before  you  I 

OaL  ShaU  I  answer  hers^ 
Or  lend  my  ear  too  grossly  I 

Pen.  First  his  heart 
Shall  fall  in  cinders,  sooreh'd  by  your  disdain. 
Ere  he  will  dare,  poor  man,  to  ope  an  eye 
On  these  divine  looks,  but  with  low-bent  thou^ti 
Aoeusing  such  presumption :  as  for  words, 
He  dares  not  utter  any  but  of  service ; 
Yet  this  lost  creature  loves  ^ou.    Be  a  prinoesi 
In  sweetness  as  in  blood  ;  give  him  his  doonig 
Or  raise  him  up  to  comfort. 

OaL  What  new  change 
Appears  in  my  behaviour,  that  thou  darert 
Tempt  my  diiq>leasure  1 

Pen,  I  must  leave  the  world, 
To  revel  in  Elysium  ;  and  'tis  jurt 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advanta^  here. 
Yet  by  my  bert  hopes,  Ithodes  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit    But  if  you  please  to  kill  him. 
Lend  him  one  angry  look,  or  one  harsh  word. 
And  you  shall  soon  conclude  how  strong  a  pow«r 
Your  absolute  authority  holds  over 
His  life  and  end. 

CaL  You  have  forgot,  Penthea, 
How  still  I  have  a  father. 

Pen,  But  remember 
I  am  sister :  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind,  O  mort  unkind. 

CaL  Christalla,  Philema,  where  are  ye  t    Lady, 
Your  check  lies  in  my  silenoe. 

{ChnteHtumefaBird  caid  a  MuMoilI* 

[From  the  *  Lover's  Mfllanolio^.'] 
MaiTApBoir  tod  AvarHus. 

Mm,  Passing  from  Ital^  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  tune  have  feign'd 
To  f lonfjT  their  Tempo,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thesssly  I  came ;  and  living  private. 
Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companioni 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  mv  love,  my  Uiou^^ti^ 
I  day  by  day  freauented  silent  groves. 
And  Boutaiy  waUcs.    One  mominf  early 
This  accident  encountered  me :  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention. 
That  art  [and]  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

Amet,  I  cannot  yrt  conceive  what  you  infer 
By  art  and  nature. 

JIf  en.  I  shall  soon  resolve  tou. 
A  sound  of  music  touch'd  mme  ears,  or  rather, 
Indeed,  entranced  mv  soul :  As  I  stole  near«, 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 
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Toath,  thu  iUp>fiMed  ^ath,  upon  his  late^ 
With  nniB»  of  ttnuDge  rsne^  and  harmony^ 
PNdaiiiiing,  m  it  Mem'd,  to  Dold  a  ehallenffe 
To  tkft  ckAT  dboristen  of  the  woods,  the  birdj, 
Thit,  u  thej  flock*d  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
Wcnd'riaff  at  iritat  th^  heard.    I  wonder'd  too. 

AwuL  And  so  do  I ;  good !  on — 

Me»»  A  ni^tincale, 
Nsfcon's  beet  tkxU'd  musiGian,  undertakes 
TIm  dudlenge,  and  for  ereiy  several  strain 
TIm  veU-eh^ped  jonth  could  toudi,  she  song  her  own ; 
He  eoold  not  run  dirision  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrament,  than  she, 
The  ni^tingale,  did  with  her  Tarious  notes 
Reply  to :  for  a  Toiee,  and  for  a  soond, 
Aasthos,  'tis  much  easier  to  beliere 
Tkst  sack  thej  were,  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

isKt.  How  did  the  rivals  part  t 

Mm,  Yon  tenn  them  rirhtly  ; 
Par  tkef  were  riTala,  and  weir  mistress,  harmon j. 
Smbs  time  thus  spent,  the  joong  man  grew  at  last 
lato  a  pfettj  anger,  that  a  bird 
Wkdo  art  had  nerer  taught  clefi^  moods,  or  notes, 
Sksaki  Tie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  basied  many  boon  to  perfect  practice : 
To  end  tbe  controrersT,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
So  fltaay  Toluntaries,  and  so  quick. 
That  tkers  was  cnrioaity  and  cunning, 
Coaeord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Moetiag  in  one  full  centre  of  delight'. 

JmC  Now  for  the  bird. 

JIfea.  The  bird,  ordain'd  to  be 
Miific*8  fint  martyr,  stroTe  to  imitate 
TVm  sereral  sounds:  which,  when  her  warbling 

throat 
FallM  in,  for  grief,  down  dropp'd  she  on  his  lute. 
And  brake  her  heart  I    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness, 
To  ne  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse, 
To  veep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears ; 
Thst,  tnui  me,  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
ICae  own  tmmanfy  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  felloir-moumer  with  him. 

Amd.1  bcliere  thee. 

Mok  He  look'd  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art, 
Then  eigh'd,   then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sigh'd  and 

cried: 
*  Also,  poor  creature  !  I  will  soon  rerenge 
This  oueltj  upon  the  author  of  it : 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood. 


Shall  nerer  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  ontimcly 'end  :'  and  in  that  sorrow, 
Af  he  WIS  psflhinff  it  against  a  tree, 
1  nddenW  itept  m. 

Amtt.  fhon  hast  dlsooois'd 
A  troth  of  mirth  and  pity. 

THOMAS  HSTWOOD. 

Thdxas  Hstwood  was  one  of  the  most  <>idefati- 
gahle  of  dramatic  writerau  He  had,  as  he  informs 
kis  readers,  *  an  entire  hand,  or  at  least  a  main 
iager,'  In  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays.  He  wrote 
abo  sereral  prose  works,  besides  attending  to  his 
kwiness  as  sn  actor.  Of  his  huge  dramatic  library, 
oely  twenty-three  plays  hare  oome  down  to  us,  the 
beatofwhfehaie,  AWomMKiUedmthKmdi»eu,the 
StiyUi  TVoMlfer,  A  CkaUaigefor  B«miv,  the  Boj/al 
^mgwULo^  Swijeet,  the  LaMcadivrt  Wilehe$^  the 
tiaft  0|f  Xetcreee,  Xms  Mittren^  &c.  The  few  par- 
ttcuars  reapecting  H^ywood*s  life  and  history  haTe 
kaen  glesaed  fhm  his  own  writings  and  the  dates  of 
kii  pbys.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known;  but 
ks  wss  a  natiTe  of  lanccdnshire,  and  was  a  fellow 
«  Peter. House,  Cambridge:  be  is  found  writing 
w  the  stsga  in  1690^  and  he  continned  to  exercise 


his  ready  pen  down  to  tbe  year  1640.  In  one  of  his 
prdk)gaB>«  he  thus  sdTerts  to  the  varions  sooxoes  of 
his  multifhrions  labours : 

To  giro  content  to  this  most  curious  age. 

The  gods  themselTes  we're  brought  down  to  the  stagey 

And  figured  them  in  planets  ;  made  even  hell 

DeliTer  up  the  furies,  by  no  speU 

(Saving  the  muse's  raptaie)  further  we 

Hare  trafl&ck'd  by  thdr  help ;  no  history 

We  hare  1^  unnfled  ;  our  pens  have  been  dipt 

As  well  in  openinf  each  hid  manuscript 

Ai  tracks  more  Tiugar,  whether  read  or  sung 

In  our  domestic  or  more  foreign  tongue : 

Of  fairies,  elyes,  nymphs  of  the  sea  and  land, 

The  lawns,  the  groToe,  no  number  can  be  scann'd 

Which  we  hare  not  given  feet  to. 

This  was  written  in  1637,  and  it  shows  how  enger 
the  play-going  public  were  then  for  noTdties,  though 
they  pOB^sed  the  theatre  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries.  The  death  of  Heywood  is  equally 
unknown  with  the  date  of  his  birth.  As  a  dramatis^ 
he  had  a  poetical  fancy  and  abundance  of  dassicid 
imagery ;  but  his  taste  was  defective  s  and  scenes  of 
low  bniibonexy,  *  merry  accidents,  intermixed  with 
apt  and  witty  jests,'  deform  his  pieces.  His  humour, 
however,  is  more  pure  and  moral  than  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  '  There  is  a  natural  repose  in 
his  scenes,'  says  a  dramatic  critic,  *  which  contrasts 
pleasingly  yrim  the  excitement  that  reigns  in  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Middleton  looks  upon  his 
characters  with  the  feverish  anxiety  with  wiiich  we 
listen  to  the  trial  of  great  criminals,  or  watch  their 
behaviour  upon  the  soiflbld.  Webster  lays  out  their 
corpses  in  the  prison,  and  sings  the  dirge  over  them 
when  they  are  bmied  at  midnight  in  unhallowed 
ground.  H^yvood  leaves  his  characters  before  thej 
come  into  these  situations.  He  walks  quietiy  to  and 
fro  among  them  whfle  they  are  yet  at  large  as  mem- 
bers of  smdety ;  contenting  himself  with  a  sad  smile 
at  their  follies,  or  with  a  firequent  warning  to  them 
on  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.'  *  The  follow- 
ing description  of  Psyche,  flxim  *  Love's  Mistress,'  is 
in  hii  best  manner: — 

AdM,  Welcome  to  both  in  one  I  Oh,  can  yon  tell 
What  fate  your  sister  hath  I 

Boik.  Psyche  is  well. 

Adm.  So  aipong  mortals  it  is  often  said, 
Children  and  friends  are  well  when  they  are  dead. 

Am,  But  Psvche  lives,  and  on  her  breath  attend 
Delights  that  mr  surmount  ail  earthly  joy ; 
Music,  sweet  voices,  and  ambrosian  fare ; 
Winds,  and  the  li|;ht-wing'd  creatures  of  the  air  s 
Clear  diannell'd  nvers,  springs,  and  flowery  meadi^ 
Are  proud  when  Psyche  wantons  on  their  streams, 
Whoi  Psyche  on  their  rich  embroidery  treads. 
When  Psyche  gilds  their  crystal  with  her  beams. 
We  have  out  seen  our  sister,  and,  behold  I 
She  sends  us  with  our  laps  full  brimm'd  with  gold. 

In  1635,  Heywood  published  a  poem  entitied  the 
Hierarchy  of  Anffels.  Various  songs  are  scattered 
through  Hey  wood's  neglected  plays,  some  of  them 
eai^  and  flowing  ^— 

Song. 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day. 

With  nidit  we  banish  sorrow : 
Sweet  air  Mow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft. 

To  give  my  love  good  morrow : 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind« 

Notes  from  the  laik  I'U  bonow ; 
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Bird,  pitme  thy  wing,  nighting»le»  nng. 
To  giTe  m J  loye  good  morrow. 
To  giye  my  lore  good  morrow. 
Notes  from  them  all  I'll  bonow. 

Wftke  from  thy  nest,  robin  red-bieMt, 

Sing,  birds,  in  ereiy  farrow  ; 
And  nom  each  bill  let  music  shrill 

Oire  mj  hie  lore  good  morrow, 
blackbird  and  thrash  in  every  bosh. 

Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrsw, 
Tou  pretty  elves,  amonsst  yourselTSSy 

Sing  mv  fair  lore  good  morrow. 
To  giTe  my  lore  good  morrow, 
Sing,  birds,  in  eveiy  furrow. 

Shepherd^  t  Sonff, 

We  that  hare  known  no  ^[reater  state 
Than  this  we  live  in,  praise  our  fate  ; 
For  coartly  silks  in  cares  are  spent. 
When  countxy's  russet  breeds  content. 
The  power  of  sceptres  we  admire, 
But  sheep-hooks  for  our  use  desire. 
Simple  and  low  is  our  condition, 
For  here  with  us  is  no  ambition : 
We  with  the  sun  our  flocks  unfold. 
Whose  rising  makes  their  fleeces  gold ; 
Our  music  m>m  the  birds  we  borrow. 
They  bidding  us,  we  them,  good  moirow. 
Our  habits  are  but  coarse  and  plain. 
Yet  they  defend  from  wind  and  rain  ; 
As  warm  too,  in  an  equal  eye. 
Ah  those  be-stain'd  in  scarlet  dye. 
The  shepherd,  with  his  home-spun  lass. 
As  many  meny  houn  doth  pass, 
As  courtiers  with  their  costly  girls. 
Though  richlr  deck'd  in  gold  and  pearls ; 
And,  though  but  plain,  to  purpose  woo, 
Nay,  often  with  less  dan^r  too. 
Those  that  delight  in  damties'  store. 
One  stomach  feed  at  once,  no  more  ; 
And,  when  with  homely  fare  we  feast, 
With  us  it  doth  as  well  digest ; 
And  many  times  we  better  speed. 
For  our  wild  fruits  no  surfeits  breed. 
If  we  sometimes  the  willow  wear. 
By  subtle  swains  that  dare  forswear. 
We  wonder  whence  it  comes,  and  fear 
They*y»  been  at  court  and  leamt  it  there. 

[I^pwreds  hy  Drink,'] 
[From  the  *  Bngliah  TnTdler.*]         . 
-This  gentleman  and  I 


Paas'd  but  just  now  by  your  next  neighbour's  house, 
Wliere,  as  they  say,  dwells  one  young  Lionel, 
An  unthrift  youth  ;  his  father  now  at  sea  : 
And  there  this  nifht  was  held  a  sumptuous  feast. 
In  the  height  of  their  carousing,  all  their  brains 
Wann'd  with  the  heat  of  wine,  discourse  was  ofier'd 
Of  ships  and  storms  at  sea  :  when  suddenly. 
Out  of  his  giddy  wildness,  one  conceives 
The  room  wherein  they  quaff'd  to  be  a  pinnace 
Moving  and  floating,  and  the  confused  noise 
To  be  the  murmuring  winds,  gusts,  mariners ; 
That  their  unsteadfast  footing  did  proceed 
Fiom  rocking  of  the  vesseL    This  oonceiv'd, 
£ach  one  begins  to  apprehend  the  danger. 
And  to  look  out  for  sadbty.    Fly,  saith  one^ 
Up  to  the  main-top,  and  discover.    He 
Climbs  by  the  bed-post  to  the  tester,  there 
Reports  a  tuxbulent  sea  and  temp«t  towards  ; 
And  wills  them,  if  they'll  save  their  ship  and  lives, 
To  cast  their  lading  overboard.    At  this 
All  fall  to  work,  and  hoist  into  the  street. 


As  to  the  sea,  what  next  came  to  their  hand. 

Stools,  tables,  tressels,  trenches,  bedsteads,  cups. 

Pots,  plate,  and  glasses.    Here  a  fellow  whistles  ; 

They  take  him  for  the  boatswain :  one  lies  stragglin|( 

Upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  swam  for  life  : 

A  third  takes  the  bass-viol  for  the  cock-boat. 

Sits  in  the  bellow  on't,  labours,  and  rows  ; 

His  oar  the  stick  with  which  the  fiddler  play'd  : 

A  fourth  bestrides  his  fellow,  thinking  to  'scape 

(As  did  Arion)  on  the  dolphin's  back. 

Still  fumbling  on  a  gittem.    The  rude  multitude^ 

Watching  without,  and  gaping  for  the  spoil 

Cast  from  the  windows,  went  by  th'  ears  about  it ; 

The  constable  is  call'd  t'  atone  the  broil ; 

Which  done,  and  hearing  such  a  noise  within 

Of  imminent  shipwreck,  enters  the  house,  and  finds  them 

In  this  confusion  :  they  adore  his  staff. 

And  think  it  Neptune^  trident ;  and  that  he 

Comes  with  his  Tritons  (so  they  c^l'd  his  watch) 

To  calm  the  tempest,  and  appease  the  waves  : 

And  at  this  point  we  left  than. 

JAMS8  BHIBUST, 

The  last  of  these  dramatists — '  a  great  race,'  says 
Mr  Charles  Lamb,  *  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  the 
same  language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  feelings  |uid 
notions  in  common' — was  James  Shiblet,  bom  in 
London  in  1596.    Designed  for  holy  orders,  Shirley 
was  educated  flrst  at  Oxford  where  Archbishop  Laud 
ref\ised  to  ordain  him  on  account  of  hj^  appearance 
being  disflgured  by  a  mole  on  his  left  check.     He 
afterwards  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Cambridge^ 
and  officiated  as  curate  near  St  Albans.    Like  his 
brother  divine  and  poet,  Crashaw,  Shirley  embraced 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Borne.    He  lired  as 
a  schoolmaster  in  St  Albans,  but  afterwards  settled 
in  London,  and  became  a  yoluminous   dramatic 
writer.     Thirty -nine  plays  proceeded  from  his  pro- 
lific pen ;  and  a  modem  edition  of  his  works,  edited 
by  Giffurd,  is  in  six  octayo  yolumes.     When  the 
Master  of  the  Bevels,  in  1633,  licensed  Shirley's 
play  of  the  Young  Admiral^  he  entered  on  his  books 
an  expression  of  his  admiration  of  the  drama,  because 
it  was  free  from  oaths,  profaneness,  or  obaoent^ness ; 
trusting  that  his  approbation  would  encourage  the 
poet  '  to  pursue  this  beneficial  and  cleanly  way  of 
poetry.'    Shirley  is  certainly  less  impure  than  roost 
of  his  contemporaries,  but  he  is  Ceut  ffom  faultless  in 
this  respect    His  dramaa  seem  to  have  been  toler- 
ably successful.    When  the  dvil  wars  broke  out,  the 
poet  exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  took  the 
field  under  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.    After 
the  cessation  of^.this  struggle,  a  still  worse  misfor- 
tune befell  our  author,  in  the  shutting  of  the  theatres, 
and  he  was  forced  to  betake  hims^  to  his  former 
occupation  of  a  teacher.    The  Restoration  does  not 
seem  to  have  mended  his  fortunes.    In  1666,  the 
great  fire  of  London  droye  the  poet  and  his  fkmily 
from  their  house  in  Whitefiian ;  and  diortlj  after 
this  event,  both  he  and  his  wife  died  on  the  same 
day.    A  Ufe  of  various  labours  and  reyerses,  thus 
found  a  sudden  and  tragic  termination.    Shirley's 
plays  haye  less  force  and  dignity  than  those  of 
Massinger;  less  pathos  than  tiiose  of  Ford.    His 
comedies  have  the  tone  and  manner  of  good  society. 
Mr  Campbell  has  praised  his  '  polished  and  refined 
dialect,  the  *  idry  touches  of  his  expression,  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  sentiments,  and  the  beuity  of  his  similes.' 
He  admits,  howeyer,  what  eyety  readeryseis^  the  want 
in  Shirl^  of  any  strong  passion  or  engrossing  inte- 
rest    Hallam   more  justly  and  oomprehensiyely 
states — *  Shirley  has  no  originality,  no  force  in  con- 
ceiving or  delineating  character,  little  of  pathca,  and 
less,  perhaps,  of  wit ;  his  dramas  produce  no  deep 
impression  in  reading,  and  of  coarse  can  leave  noM 
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k  tibe  meniorj.  Bat  his  mlDd  waa  poetical ;  his 
better  chancten,  especiaUjr  females,  express  pure 
thoQgfats  in  pure  language ;  be  is  never  tumid  or 
sflbctod,  and  aeldom  obscure ;  the  incidents  succeed 
nfUfyf  the  personages  are  numerous,  and  there  is 
i  ^eatnl  animation  in  the  scenes,  which  causes  us 
lo  read  him  with  some  pleasure.  No  yerv  good  plaj, 
nor  posnUj  anjr  very  good  scene,  could  be  found 
ia  8hiriey ;  but  he  has  many  lines  of  C(msiderable 
beauty.'  Of  these  fine  lines,  Vr  Farmer,  in  his 
'  Essay  on  the  Xieaming  of  Shakspeare,*  quoted  per- 
bs{M  the  most  beautiful,  being  part  of  Femando's 
descriptioDy  in  the  '  Brothers,*  of  the  cliarms  of  his 


Her  tje  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
Whidi  suddenly  took  oirth,  but  OTerweigh'd, 
\      With  its  own  swelling,  dropt  n])on  her  bosom, 
Whidi,  by  reflection  of  her  light  appeared 
Ai  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament. 
After,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  1  saw 
A  onUe  shoot  giaoeful  upward  from  her  eyes, 
As  if  they  had  gain'd  a  yictory  o*er  grief ; 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves, 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  auffels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heaven. 

In  the  same  rein  of  delicate  fancy  and  feeling  is  the 
iiOowing  passage  in  the  Grateful  Servant^  where 
Qeona  learns  of  the  existence  of  Foscari,  from  her 
page  Diddno : — 

CU.  The  day  breaks  glorious  to  my  darken'd  thoughts. 
He  lives,  he  fives  yet  I  Cease,  ye  amorous  fean, 
Mofe  to  perplex  me.    Prithee  speak,  sweet  youth  ; 
How  ikres  mv  loid  !     Upon  my  virgin  heart 
ni  build  a  flaming  altar,  to  oner  up 
A  thankful  sacrifice  for  his  return 
To  life  and  me.    Speak,  and  increase  my  comforts. 
Is  be  in  perfect  health  I 

DaL  Not  perfect,  madam. 
Until  yon  bless  him  with  the  knowledge  of 
Tour  constancy. 

0e.  O  get  thee  wings  and  fiv  then  ; 
Tell  htm  mv  love  doth  bum  like  vestal  fire, 
Whidi,  witn  his  memory  richer  than  all  spices, 
DispcmeB  odours  round  about  my  soul, 
And  did  refresh  it  when  'twas  dull  and  sad. 
With  thinking  of  his  absence. 

•Yet  stay, 


bos  goest  away  too  soon ;  where  is  he  f  speak. 

lh£  He  gave  me  no  commission  for  that,  lady ; 
He  will  soon  save  that  question  by  his  presence. 

Ck.    Time  has  no  feathers ;   he  walks  now  on 
crutches. 
Relate  his  gestures  when  he  gave  thee  this. 
What  other  words  t    Did  mirth  smile  on  his  brow  t 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  this  great  world 
He  should  suspect  my  faith.     What  said  he,  prithee  I 

DhI.  He  said  what  a  warm  lover,  when  desire 
ICakss  eloquent,  could  spekk ;  he  said  you  were 
Both  star  and  pilot. 

CU.  The  sun's  lov'd  flower,  that  shuts  his  yellow 
•  curtain 
When  he  declineth,  opens  it  again 
At  his  &ir  risinr  :  with  my  parting  lord 
I  dss'd  all  my  delight ;  till  his  approach 
It  ihall  not  spread  ttsel£ 


The  Prodigal  Lady, 

[From  the  *  hBdy  <rf  Pli—iue.'] 

Arbti«a  and  the  SrawAaBb 

Be  patient,  madam,  you  may  have  your  pU 


ArA  Tie  thai  I  eame  to  town  for ;  I  would  not 
bdaie  again  the  oountiy  conversation 


To  be  the  lady  of  six  shires  1    The  men. 
So  near  the  primitive  making,  they  retain 
A  sense  of  nothing  but  the  ^rth  ;  their  braina 
And  barren  heads  standing  as  much  in  want 
Of  ploughing  as  their  ground  :  to  hear  a  fellow 
Make  himself  merry  and  his  horse  with  whistling 
Sellinger's  round  ;i  t'  observe  with  what  solemnity 
They  keep  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter  candle* 

sticks ; 
How  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  bells 
Th^  ring  all  into  Whitsun  ales,  and  swear 
Through  twenty  scarfs  and  napkins,  till  the  hobbyhorat 
Tire,  and  the  Maid-Marian,  dissolved  to  a  jelly. 
Be  kept  for  spoon  meat. 

Stew,  These,  with  your  pardon,  are  no  aigumenl 
To  make  the  country  life  appear  so  hateful ; 
At  least  to  prour  particular,  who  enjoy'd 
A  blessing  in  that  calm,  would  vou  be  pleas'd 
To  think  so,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  kingdom  : 
While  your  own  will  commanded  what  should  move 
Delights,  your  husbuid's  love  and  power  joined 
To  give  your  ftfe  more  harmony.    You  liv'd  thera 
Secure  and  innocent,  beloved  of  all ; 
Praia'd  for  your  hospitality,  and  pray'd  for: 
You  might  be  envied,  but  malice  knew 
Not  where  you  dwelt. — 1  would  not  prophesy, 
But  leave  to  your  own  apprehension 
What  may  succeed  your  change. 

Aret,  You  do  imagine. 
No  doubt,  you  have  talk'd  wisely,  and  confuted 
London  past  all  defence.     Your  master  should 
Do  well  to  send  you  back  into  the  country. 
With  title  of  superintendent  bailie. 

Enter  8ia  Thomas  BoairwaLb 

Borm,  How  now,  what's  the  matter  t 
Angry,  sweetheart  t 

Aret,  I  am  anny  with  myself, 
To  be  so  miserably  restraint  in  things 
Wherein  it  doth  concern  your  love  and  honour 
To  see  me  satisfied. 

Bom,  In  what,  Aretina, 
Dost  thou  accuse  me !    Have  I  not  obeyed 
All  thy  desires  against  mine  own  opinion  1 
Quitted  the  country,  and  remov'd  the  hope 
Of  our  return  by  sale  of  that  fair  lordship 
We  liv'd  in  ;  chang'd  a  calm  and  retir'd  life 
For  this  wild  town,  compos'd  of  noise  and  chaige  1 

AreL  What  chaige  more  than  is  necessary 
For  a  lady  of  my  birth  and  education  1 

Bom,  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  nobility 
Flows  in  your  blood ;  your  kinsmen,  great  and  powerful 
I'  th' state,  but  with  this  lose  not  your  memoxy 
Of  being  my  wife.    I  shall  be  studious. 
Madam,  to  give  the  dignity  of  your  birth 
All  the  best  oinaments  which  become  my  fortonei, 
But  would  not  flatter  it  to  ruin  both, 
And  be  the  fable  of  the  town,  to  teach 
Other  men  loss  of  wit  by  mii^e,  employed 
To  serve  your  vast  expenses. 

Aret,  Am  I  then 
brought  in  the  balance  so,  sir  I 

Bmi,  Thoueh  you  weigh 
Me  in  a  partiu  scale,  my  heart  is  honest. 
And  must  take  liberty  to  think  you  have 
Obeyed  no  modest  counsel  to  amct. 
Nay  study,  ways  of  pride  and  costly  ceremony. 
Your  change  of  gaudy  furniture,  and  pictures 
Of  this  Italian  master  and  that  Dutchman's ; 
Your  mighty  lookiny-glassfw,  like  artillery. 
Brought  home  on  engwea  ;  the  superfluous  plate^ 
Antique  and  novel ;  vanities  of  tires ; 
Fourscore  pound  suppers  for  my  lord,  your  Vtnfmyt  • 
Banquets  ror  t'other  lady,  aunt  and  cousins ; 

*  A  faTourite  though  homely  dsnossf 
title  tnm  aa  aetor  named  81 
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And  perfumefl  that  exceed  all :  train  of  serrantip 
To  stifle  us  at  home  and  show  abroad. 
More  motley  than  the  French  or  the  Venetian, 
About  your  ooadi,  whose  rude  poetilion 
Must  pester  erexy  narrow  lane,  till  passen^en 
And  tradesmen  cuise  your  chokin/"  up  their  stallsi 
And  common  cries  pursue  your  ladywiip 
For  hindering  o'  the  market. 

AreL  Haye  you  done,  sir ! 

Bom,  I  could  accuse  the  gaiety  of  your  wardrobe 
And  prodigal  embroideries,  under  which 
Rich  satins,  plushes,  cloth  of  silrer,  dare 
Not  show  their  own  complexions.    Your  jewels, 
Able  to  bum  out  the  spectator's  eyes, 
And  show  like  bonfires  on  you  by  the  tapers. 
Something  mifht  here  be  spared,  with  safety  of 
Your  bir£  and  honour,  since  the  truest  wealth 
Shines  from  the  soul,  and  draws  up  just  admirers. 
I  could  urge  something  more. 

Ard.  Pray  do  ;  1  like 
Your  homily  of  thrift.  , 

Bom,  I  could  wish,  madam. 
You  would  not  game  so  much. 

AreL  A  gamester  too ! 

Bom,  But  are  not  come  to  that  repentance  yet 
Should  teach  you  skill  enoudi  to  raise  your  profit ; 
You  look  not  through  the  s^lety  of  cards 
And  m3rsteries  of  dice,  nor  can  you  sare 
Chaive  with  the  box,  buy  petticoats  and  pearls ; 
Nor  do  I  wish  you  should.    My  poorest  servant 
Shall  not  upbraid  my  tables,  nor  his  hire, 
Purchas'd  beneath  my  honour.    You  may  play. 
Not  a  pastime,  but  a  tyranny,  and  yez 
Yourself  and  my  estate  by  't. 

AreL  Good — ^proceed. 

Bom.  Another  game  you  have,  which  consumes  more 
Your  fame  than  purse ;  your  revels  in  the  night. 
Your  meetings  called  the  ball,  to  which  iq)pear, 
As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallants 
And  ladies,  thither  bound  by  a  subpoena 
Of  Venus  and  small  Cupid's  high  displeasure ; 
Tis  but  the  family  of  love  translated 
Into  more  costly  sin.    There  was  a  play  on  't, 
And  had  the  poet  not  been  brib'd  to  a  modest 
Expression  of^your  antic  gambols  in  't, 
Some  darks  had  been  discoTer'd,  and  the  deeds  too ; 
In  time  he  may  repent,  and  make  some  blush 
To  see  the  second  part  danc*d  on  the  stage. 
My  thoughts  acquit  you  for  dishonouring  m« 
By  any  foul  act,  but  the  virtuous  know 
rris  not  enough  to  clear  ourselves,  but  the 
Soroicions  of  our  shame. 

Aret.  Have  you  concluded 
Your  lecture  I 

Bom.  I  have  done  ;  and  howsoever 
My  language  may  appear  to  you,  it  carries 
No  other  than  my  fair  and  just  intent 
To  your  delights,  without  curb  to  their  modest 
And  noble  freedom. 

In  tfao  *  Ball,'  a  comedy  partly  by  Chapman,  but 
chiefly  by  Shiiiey,  a  coxcomb  (Bostock),  crazed  dh 
the  point  of  fiunUy,  is  shown  up  in  the  most  admir- 
able manner.  Sir  Marmaduke  Travers,  by  way  of 
fooling  him,  tells  him  that  he  is  rivalled  in  his  suit 
<k  a  particular  lady  by  Sir  Ambroee  Lamount 

[Seenefrom  the  BdUJ] 
Bostock  and  Bra  ULammavvku, 

Bat.  Does  she  love  any  body  else  1 

Mar,  I  know  not, 
But  she  has  half  a  score  upon  my  knowledge, 
Are  suitors  for  her  favour. 

JSot.  Name  but  one. 
And  if  he  cannot  show  as  many 


Mar,  He  thinks  hehasgoodoaids  for  her,  and  lDc«i 
His  game  well. 

Bot,  Be  an  understanding  knight. 
And  take  my  meaning ;  if  he  cannot  show 
As  much  in  heraldry 

Mar,  I  do  not  know  how  ridi  he  is  in  fieldS| 
But  he  is  a  gentleman. 

Bo$,  Is  he  a  branch  of  the  nobility  1 
How  many  lords  can  he  call  cousin  I— else 
He  must  be  taught  to  know  he  has  prssomad 
To  stand  in  competition  with  me. 

Mar,  You  will  not  kill  him  t 

Boi.  You  shall  pardon  me ; 
I  have  that  within  me  must  not  be  provok'd ; 
There  be  some  living  now  that  have  been  kjll'd 
For  lesser  matters. 

Mar,  Some  living  that  have  beeu  kill'd  t 

Boi,  I  mean  some  living  that  hare  seen  example 
Not  to  confront  nobility  ;  and  I 
Am  sensible  of  my  honour. 

Mar,  His  name  is 
Sir  Ambrose. 

Boa,  Lamount ;  a  knight  of  yesterday. 
And  he  shall  die  to-morrow ;  name  another. 

Mar,  Not  so  fast,  sir ;  you  must  take  some  breatlu 

Boi,  I  care  no  more  for  killing  half  a  dozen 
Knights  of  the  lower  house — I  mean  that  are  not 
Descended  from  nobility — than  I  do 
To  kick  any  footman ;  an  Sir  Ambrose  were 
Knight  of  the  Sun,  king  Oberon  should  not  save 
Nor  his  queen  Mab. 

Enter  Bi  *  Ambsoss  Lamoumt. 

Mar,  Unluckily  he's  here,  sir. 

Bot,  Sir  Ambrose, 
How  does  thy  knighthood  t  ha  I 

Amb.  My  nympn  of  honour,  well ;  I  joy  to  see  thee. 

Boe,  Sir  Marmaduke  tells  me  thou  art  suitor  to 
Lady  Lucina. 

Amb,  1  have  ambition 
To  be  her  servant. 

Bot,  Hast !  thou'rt  a  brave  knight,  and  I  commend 
Thy  judgment. 

Amb,  Sir  Marmaduke  himself  leans  that  way  too. 

Bot,  Why  didst  conceal  it  I    Come^  the  more  the 
merrier. 
But  I  could  never  see  you  there. 

Mar,  I  hope, 
Sir,  we  may  live. 

Bot,  ril  tell  you,  sentlemen, 
Cupid  has  given  us  ul  one  livery ; 
I  serve  that  lady  too  ;  you  understand  me  t 
But  who  shall  cany  her,  the  fates  determine ; 
I  could  be  knighted  too. 

Amb,  That  would  be  no  addition  to 
Your  blood. 

Bot,  I  think  it  would  not ;  so  my  lord  told  ms ; 
Thou  know'st  my  lord,  not  the  eari,  my  other 
Cousin !  there^s  a  spark  his  predecessors 
Have  match'd  into  the  blood  ;  you  understand 
He  put  me  upon  this  lady ;  I  proclaim 
No  nopes ;  pray  let's  together,  gentlemen  ; 
If  she  De  wise — I  say  no  more  ;  she  shall  not 
Cost  me  a  sigh,  nor  shall  her  love  engage  me 
To  draw  a  swoid ;  I  have  vow'd  that. 

Mar,  You  did  but  jest  before. 

Amb,  fwen  pity  that  one  drop 
Of  your  heroic  blood  should  fall  to  th'  ground : 
Who  knows  but  all  your  cousin  lords  may  die. 

Mar,  As  I  believe  tiiem  not  immortal,  sir. 

Amb,  Then  you  are  gulf  of  honour,  swallow  aU, 
May  many  some  queen  yourself,  and  get  princes 
To  furnish  the  barren  parts  of  Christendom. 

There  was  a  long  oetsation  of  the  regular  dnunBi 
In  1649,  the  nation  was  convulsed  with  the  elementi 
of  discord,  and  in  the  same  month  that  the  swoiid 
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BTRD  AHD  BUIIIIII, 


wm  dnwii,  the  theatres  were  doted.  On  the  2d  of 
Sepleaiber,  the  Long  Parliament  issued  an  ordinance, 
'  H^pressing  public  stage  plays  throughout  the  king- 
dosi  daring  these  calamitous  times.'  An  infraction 
tf  this  orcunaooe  took  pUce  in  1644,  when  some 
piifcn  were  apprehended  for  performing  Beaumont 
nd  Fletcfaer^s  *  King  and  no  King* — an  ominous  title 
fcr  a  dnuna  at  that  period.  Another  ordinance  was 
JMsd  in  1M7,  and  a  third  in  the  following  jear, 
via  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  prorost 
mnhsll,  for  the  pnrpose  of  suppressing  plays  and 
MisiBg  baDad  singers.    Parties  of  strolling  actors 

,  oeeMiooaD/  performed  in  the  country ;  hut  there  was 
witgalar  ueatrical  performaooes  in  London,  till 
DntBsnt  hrou^t  oat  his  opera,  the  Sieffe  qf  Ehodea^ 
isthsyear  1656.   Two  years  afterwards,  he  remoTed 

,  totks  Cockpit  Theatre,  Drmr  Lane,  where  he  per- 
taaed  until  the  ere  of  the  Restoration.    A  strong 

,  palisfitf  for  the  drama  existed  in  the  nation,  which 
ill  the  itorms  of  the  ciril  war,  and  the  zeal  of  the 

',  ?iritsoi,  had  not  been  able  to  crash  or  sabdne. 

I  niciiuaiaons  men  or  thb  fssxod  1558-1649. 

[Oimvmai  Song,  5y  Buhop  Stia,} 
•    [Ptamfhs  play  gf«QMnMrGwtoa%N«ed]s,' ■bout  IMBLl 


I  Gsimot  eat  bat  little  meat, 
Jf 7  stomach  is  not  good ; 
But  nue  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood, 
lioni^  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  »-cold  ; 
I  itdf  my  skin  so  full  within 
Of  joUy  good  aie  and  old. 

Back  and  side  eo  bare,  go  bare ; 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  ; 
But,  belly,  Ood  send  thee  ffood  ale  enough^ 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

1  lore  ao  roast  bat  a  nut-brown  toast, 

And  a  oab  laid  in  the  fire ; 
And  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead ; 

Modi  bread  I  noa^t  desire. 
Mo  fioet,  no  snow,  no  wind,  I  trow, 

Gmi  hart  me  if  I  wold, 
I  sm  so  wrapp'd,  and  thoroughly  lapp*d. 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side,  Iec 

Aad  Tib,  my  wife,  that  as  her  lifo 

Lofsth  will  good  ale  to  seek, 
F^  oft  drinks  abe,  till  ye  may  see 

The  tsars  ran  down  her  cheek ; 
Umb  doth  she  troul  to  me  the  bowl, 

BvsD  as  a  maltwonn  should, 
Aad  saith,  *  Sweetheart,  I  took  my  part 

Of  this  ioUy  good  ale  and  old.' 
Baa  and  side,  Im. 

Nov  1st  them  drink  tfll  they  nod  and  wink, 

Cren  to  good  follows  should  do ; 
Tbej  ihall  not  miss  to  hare  the  bliss 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to. 
Jbd  all  poor  souls  that  have  scoured  bowls. 

Or  hare  them  lustily  troul'd, 
Ood  save  the  lires  of  uiem  and  their  wires, 

Wbsthw  they  be  young  or  old. 
Back  and  side,  &c. 


My  Mmd  to  me  a  Kingdom  {$. 
Cn«BByid1i*PidiiM,8aBiMts,**0b    U86.] 

My  Bind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 

each  pisfoct  joy  therein  I  find, 
Tbat  it  ezods  aU  other  bliss 

That  Ood  or  nature  hath  assign'd : 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  haTS, 
Tst  stm  my  Bind  fotUds  to  enweu 


No  princely  port,  nor  wealthy  stoxeii 

Nor  force  to  win  a  rictoiy ; 
No  wily  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  shape  to  win  a  loving  eye ; 
To  none  of  these  I  yield  as  thraU, 
For  why,  my  mind  despise  them  alL 

I  see  that  plentjf  surfeits  oft, 
And  hasty  cLimben  soonest  foil ; 

I  see  that  such  as  are  aloft. 
Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all; 

These  get  with  toil,  and  keep  with  foars 

Such  cares  my  mind  can  never  bear. 

I  press  to  bear  no  hanghty  sway ; 

I  wish  no  more  than  may  suffice ; 
I  do  no  more  than  well  1  may. 

Look  what  I  want,  my  mind  sappliei  ; 
Lo,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 
My  mind's  content  with  anything. 

I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss, 
Nor  rrudge  not  at  aaothm^s  gain ; 

No  worldly  waves  my  mind  can  toss  ; 
I  brook  that  is  another's  bane ; 

I  fear  no  foe,  nor  fawn  on  friend ; 

I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease^ 
And  consdence  clear  my  chief  defonee  | 

I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please, 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence ; 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die  ; 

Would  all  do  so  as  well  as  1 1 

Song. 
[From  tho  osmeul 

What  pleasure  have  ^reat  prineas 
More  dainty  to  their  choice, 

Than  herdsmen  wild,  who  caraleM 
In  quiet  life  rejoice : 

And  Fortune's  fate  not  fearing. 

Sing  sweet  in  summer  morning. 

Their  dealings  nlain  and  rightftil. 

Are  void  of  all  deceit ; 
They  never  know  how  spiteful 

It  is  to  feel  and  wait 
On  favourite  presumptuous. 
Whose  pride  is  vain  and  sumptaoofc 

All  day  their  flocks  each  tendeth. 
All  ni^ht  they  take  their  resty 

More  quiet  than  who  scndeth 
His  ship  into  the  East, 

Where  gold  and  pearl  are  plenty. 

But  getting  very  dainty. 

For  lawyers  and  their  pleading 
Ther  esteem  it  not  a  straw; 

They  tliink  that  honest  meaning 
Is  of  itself  a  law; 

Where  Conscience  judgeth  plainly, 

They  spend  no  money  vainly. 

0  happy  who  thus  liveth, 

Not  caring  much  for  gold. 
With  clothing  which  sufficeth 

To  keep  him  foom  the  cold : 
Though  poor  and  plain  his  dial, 
Yet  merry  it  is  and  quiet. 

MedfUaiion  tnhm  vegoto  Bed, 

CFtaBtlis*HaiidAilofnoiMgnmak]M.*   BjWOkm 
Hanais :  1585.1 

O  Lord  my  God,  I  wandered  haTS 

As  one  that  runs  astray, 
And  have  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed. 

In  idleness  and  play, 
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Offended  sore  thy  Mj^etty, 

In  he&ping  sin  to  sin^ 
And  yet  thy  mercy  hath  me  spMr'dy 

80  gracious  hut  thou  heen  I 
0  Loi^  my  faults  I  now  confess. 

And  Sony  am  therefor ; 
But  not  so  mndi  as  fain  I  would : 

O  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  more  I 
It  is  thy  grace  must  bring  that  spirit 

For  which  I  humbly  pray, 
And  that  this  nif  ht  thou  me  defend. 

As  thou  hast  done  this  day. 
And  grant,  when  these  mine  eyes  and  toDgoe 

Shall  fidl  through  Nature's  might, 
Tliat  then  the  powers  of  my  poor  soiU 

May  praise  tnee  day  and  night. 

MedUcUum, 
'Ftsmfbe*  Floor  WMow^Mtta'  Qf  wmismHmds;  IM^] 

Thou,  God,  that  rul'st  and  reign'st  in  llg^t. 

That  flesh  cannot  attain  ; 
Thou,  God,  that  know'st  the  thoughts  of  men 

Are  altogether  Tain ; 
Thou,  God,  whom  neither  tongue  of  man 

Nor  angel  can  express ; 
Thou,  God,  it  is  that  I  do  seek. 

Thou  pi^  my  distress! 
Hit  seat,  0  God,  is  eyerywhere, 

Thy  power  all  powers  transcend  ; 
Thy  wisdom  cannot  measured  be^ 

For  that  it  hath  no  end  I 
Thou  art  the  power  and  wisdom  too^ 

And  sole  felicity ; 
But  I  a  lump  of  sii^  flesh. 

Nurse  of  iniquity. 
Hiou  art  by  nature  merfiful. 

And  Mercy  it  thy  name ; 
And  I  by  nature  miserable, 

The  thzall  of  sin  and  shame : 
llien  let  tiby  nature,  0  good  God  I 

Now  work  this  force  in  me  ; 
And  cleanse  the  nature  of  my  sin, 

And  heal  my  misery. 
One  depth,  good  Lord,  another  crayet ; 

My  deptii  of  sinful  crime 
Requires  the  depth  of  mercy  great. 

For  saying  h^th  in  time. 
Sweet  Christ,  grant  that  thy  depth  of  gnMse 

May  swallow  up  my  sin ; 
That  1  thereby  may  whiter  be, 

Than  eyen  snow  hath  been. 

Tab  t^ArffmUle  mid  CStnm. 

[From  a  pootiosl  epttonie  of  BngUdi  hlsloiy,  antHlsd  Albkm'i 
Bi^Umd,  paUidiadiii  ins,  th«oomposlfctaiof  WflUam  Wsraor, 
an  aMoraej  of  the  Commnn  PIms,  who  died  at  a  lips  age  In 

The  Brutons  thus  departed  hence,  seyen  kingdoms  here 

begone. 
Where  diyersely  in  diyerse  btoili  the  Saxons  lost  and 

won. 
King  Edell  and  King  Adelbright  in  Diyia  jointly  reign : 
In  loyal  concord  during  lift  these  kiiifly mends  repaain. 
When  Adelbright  should  leaye  his  fiie,  to  Edell  thus 

he  says: 
By  those  same  bonds  of  happy  loye,  that  held  us  Mends 

^ways, 
By  our  byparted  crown,  of  which  the  moiety  is  mine, 
By  God,  to  whom  my  soul  must  pass,  and  so  in  time 

may  thine, 
I  pray  thee,  nay,  conjure  thee,  too,  to  nourish  as  thine 

own 
Thy  niece,  my  daughter  Argentile,  till  she  to  age  be 

grown. 


And  then,  as  thou  receivest,  resign  to  hei  my  throne. 
A  promise  had  for  this  bequest,  the  testator  he  dies. 
But  all  that  Edell  undertook  he  afterward  denies. 
Yet  well  he  fosters  for  a  time  the  damsel,  that  wmm 

grown 
The  fairest  lady  under  heayen ;  whose  beauty  beinig 

known, 
Amany  princes  seekher  loye,  butnone  might  her  obt^a. 
For  Grippel  Edell  to  himselfher  kingdom  sought  to  gain  ; 
^  chance  one  Curan,  son  unto  a  prince  in  Daaake, 


The  maid,  with  whom  he  fell  in  loye,  as  much  as 

might  be. 
Unhappy  youth !  what  should  he  do  I  his  saint 

kept  in  mew, 
Nor  he,  nor  any  noble  man  admitted  to  her  yiew. 
One  while  in  melancholy  fits  he  pines  himself  away  ; 
Anon  he  thought  by  foroe  of  arms  to  win  her  if  he  maj. 
And  still  against  tiie  king's  restraint  did  secretly  in- 

yeigh. 
At  length  the  hi^  controller,  Loye^  whom  none  mmj 

disobcrjr, 
Imbased  him  from  lordliness  unto  a  kitchen  drudge. 
That  so,  at  least,  of  life  or  death  she  might  become  hji 

judge. 
Access  so  had  to  see,  and  speak,  he  did  his  loye  bewmj. 
And  teUs  his  birth :  her  answer  was,  she  husbandlevs 

would  stay. 
Meanwhile,  the  king  did  beat  his  brains,  his  booty  le 

achieye, 
Not  caring  what  becameof  her,  soheby  hermigfatthriye : 
At  last  his  resolution  was,  some  peasant  should  her  wire. 
And,  which  was  working  to  his  wish,  he  did  observe 

with  joy 
How  Curan,  whom  he  thought  a  drudge,  seapt  many  an 

amorous  toy. 
The  king,  perceiying  such  his  ycin,  promotes  his  yassal 

stUI, 
Lest  that  the  baseness  of  the  man  should  let,  perhape, 

his  will. 
Assured  therefore  of  his  loye,  but  not  suroeciing  who 
The  loyer  was,  the  king  himself  in  his  behalf  did  woow 
The  lady,  resolute  from  loye,  unkindly  takes  that  he 
Should  bar  the  noble,  and  unto  so  base  a  matdi  agree ; 
And  therefore,  shifting  out  of  doors,  departed  Uienoe  by 

stealth. 
Preferring  poyerty  before  a  dangerous  life  in  wealth. 
When  Curan  heard  of  her  escape,  the  ^«fl»ii»K  in  his 

heart 
Was  more  than  much ;  and  after  her  fitmi  court  he  did 

depart: 
Foxgetnil  of  himself,  his  birth,  his  eonntiT,  fiiends.  and 

•11. 
And  only  minding  whom  he  mist— ^ha  foundress  of  his 

thrall  1 
Nor  means  he  after  to  frequent,  or  court,  or  stately  towns, 
But  solitarily  to  liye  amongst  the  country  grownes. 
A  brace  of  yean  he  liyed  thus ;  well-pkaseaso  to  lire ; 
And  shepherd-like  to  feed  a  flock,  himself  did  wholly 

give. 
So  wasting,  loye,  by  work  and  want,  grew  almost  to  the 


But  then  bc^gan  a  second  loye,  the  worser  of  the  twain ! 
A  country  wench,  a  neatherd's  maid,  where  Cuian 

kept  his  sheep. 
Did  feea  her  droye ;  and  now  on  her  was  all  the  shep* 

herd's  keep. 
He  borrow'd,  on  the  working  days,  his  holly  rufieU  eft : 
And  of  the  bacon's  fat,  to  make  his  startups  blade  Mid 

soft: 
And  lest  his  tai^box  should  ofiend,  he  left  it  at  the  fold ; 
Sweet  growt  or  whig,  his  bottle  had  as  much  as  it 

would  hold  ; 
A  sheaye  of  bread  as  brown  as  nut,  and  cheese  as  white 

as  snow. 
And  wildings, orthefeaaon*sfhiit,hedidinacripbe8tow : 


wuKXLiisnom  n: 


V       1   ABd  whilflt  his  pieV&.  1  car  did  sleep,  and  sheep-hook 
y  lay  him  bj, 

I   On  hoUov  quilk  of  >ftteii  straw  he  piped  melody. 
Bat  vIkii  hie  spied  her,  his  sunt,  he  wip'd  his  greasy 
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Aad  dear'd  the  dziTel  from  his  beard,  and  thus  the 
shepherd  wooe: 

'  I  haTe,  sweet  wench,  a  piece  of  cheese,  as  g^ood  as 
tooth  may  chaw, 

Aad  bimd,  and  wildings,  sonling  well ;'  and  there- 
withal did  draw 

His  lardiT ;  and,  in  eating, '  See  yon  crampled  ewe,' 
I  quoth  he, 

'IKd  twin  this  fall  ;fiudi  thou  art  too  elrish,  and  too 

Ab  I,  I  pmy  thee,  beggarly,  that  such  a  flock  enjoy  t 
.    i  wis  I  am  not ;  yet  that  thou  dost  hold  me  in  disdain 
li  brim  abroad,  and  made  a  gibe  to  all  that  keep  this 
!         plAin. 

'  Thsre  be  as  quaint,  at  least  that  think  themselTes  as 
qvaintythat  crave 
He  matdi  which  thou  (I  wot  not  why)  may*st,  but 

Bislik'st  to  haye. 
Hev  would'st  thou  match  I  (for  well  I  wot,  thou  art 

a  female)  ;  I, 
I  know  not  her,  that  willingly,  in  maidenhood  would 


The  ploughman's  labour  hath  no  end,  and  he  a  churl 
,         will  proTe ; 
,  The  craftsman  hath  more  woik  in  hand  than  fitteth 
en  to  lev* ; 

The  merchant,  trafficking  abroad,  suspects  his  wife  at 


A  youth  will  play  the  wanton,  and  an  old  man  proTO 

ameme; 
Then  choose  a  shepherd ;  with  the  sun  he  doth  his 

§oA  unfold. 
And  all  the  day  on  hill  or  plain  he  merry  chat  can 

hold: 
And  with  the  sun  doth  fold  again :  then  Jogging  home 


Hetnras  a  crab,  or  tunes  a  round,  or  sings  some  meny 
rhTme; 

Ker  lacks  he  gleefol  tales  to  tell,  whilst  that  the  bowl 
doth  trot : 

And  sitteth  singing  care  away,  till  he  to  bed  hath  got. 

There  sleeps'he  soundly  all  the  night,  forgetting  mor- 
row cares. 

Nor  lears  he  blastiiig  of  his  com,  or  uttiing  of  his 


Or  storms  by  sea,  or  stirs  on  land,  or  crack  of  credit  lost, 
Kor  spending  iranklier  than  lus  flock  shall  still  ddhty 

theoost. 
Well  wot  I,  sooth  they  say,  that  say,  more  quiet 

nights  and  days 
The  shepherd  sleeps  and  wakes  than  he  whose  cattle 

he  doth  graze. 
BeUere  me,  lass,  a  king  is  but  a  man,  and  so  am  I ; 
Content  is  worth  a  monarchy,  and  mischiefs  hit  the 

high. 
Ai  late  it  did  a  king  and  his,  not  dying  far  fiom 


Who  left  a  daughter  (save  thyself)  for  fSur,  a  match- 
less wench.' 
,  Here  did  he  pause,  as  if  his  tongue  had  made  his 

heart  oflenoe. 
I  The  MS t CMS,  longing  for  the  rest,  did  egg  him  on  to 
!         teU 

How  fair  she  was,  and  who  she  was.     '  She  bore,' 
I         quoth  he, 'the  bell 

For  beauty:  though  I  elownish  am,  I  know  M^iat 
<         beauty  is, 
Or  did  I  not,  yet,  seeing  thee,  I  senseless  were  to  miss. 
Sofpose  her  wanty  Huen's  like,  or  Helen's  somewhat 

Isi^ 
Aad  ereiy  star  eooMrtfaig  to  a  purs  complexion  guess. 


i: 


Her  stature  oomely  tall,  her  gait  weU  graced,  and  her 

wit 
To  marrel  at,  not  meddle  with,  as  matchless,  I  omit. 
A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-like  hur,  a  forehead  smooth 

and  high. 
An  even  nose,  on  either  side  stood  out  a  grayish  eye: 
Two  rosy  cheeks,  round  ruddy  lips,  with  just  set  teeth 

within, 
A  mouth  in  mean,  and  underneath  a  round  and 

dimpled  chin. 
Her  snowy  neck,  with  bluish  yeins,  stood  bolt  upright 

upon 
Her  portly  shoulders ;  beating  balls,  her  Teined  breasts, 

anon. 
Add  more  to  beauty ;  wand-like  was  her  middle^ 

fiJling  still      •        • 
And  more,  her  long  and  limber  arms  had  white  and 

aacure  wrists. 
And  slender  fingers  answer  to  her  smooth  and  lily  fists  I 
A  leg  in  print,  and  pretty  foot ;  her  tongue  of  speedi 

was  spare; 
But  speaking,  Venus  seem'd  to  speak,  the  ball  from 

Ide  to  l^ur  1 
With  Pallas,  Juno,  and  with  both,  herself  contends  ia 

face ; 
Where  equal  mixture  did  not  want  of  mild  and  stately 

grace: 
Her  smiles  were  sober,  and  her  looks  were  cheerful 

unto  all. 
And  such  as  neither  wanton  seem,  nor  wayward  ; 

mejl,  nor  gall. 
A  quiet  mind,  a  patient  mood,  and  not  disdaining  any  ; 
Not  gibing,  gSftdding,  gawdy ;  and  her  faculties  were 

many. 
A  nymj>h,  no  tongue,  no  heart,  no  eye,  might  praise^ 

might  wish,  might  see. 
For  life,  for  lore,  for  form,  more  good,  more  worth, 

more  fair  than  she  I 
Yet  such  an  one,  as  such  was  none,  sare  only  she  was 

suc^ : 
Of  Argentile,  to  say  the  meet,  were  to  be  silent  much.' 
*  I  knew  the  lady  veiy  well,  but  worthless  of  sndi 

praise,' 
The  neatress  said ;  '  and  muse  I  do,  a  shepherd  thai 

should  blase 
Thecoat  of  beauty.  Credit  me,  thy  latter  speech  bewrays 
Thy  clownish  shi^,  a  coined  show.    But  wherefore 

dost  thou  weep  t' 
(The  shepherd  wept,  and  she  was  woe,  and  both  did 

silence  keep.) 
'  In  troth,'  quoth  he,  '  I  am  not  such  as  mtmmi^g  i 

profess; 
But  then  for  her,  and  now  for  thee,  I  fiom  myself 

digress. 
Her  loved  I,  wretch  that  I  am,  a  recreant  to  be  ; 
I  loYod  her,  that  hated  Ioto  ;  but  now  I  die  for  thee. 
At  Kirkland  is  my  fiither's  court,  and  Curan  is  my 

name ; 
In  Edell's  court  someUmes  in  pomp,  till  lore  oontroU'd 

the  same: 
But  now ;  what  now  f  dear  heart  I  how  now  I  what 

ailest  thou  to  weep  1' 
(Hie  damsel  wept,  and  he  was  woe,  and  both  did 

sUence  keep.) 
'  I  grant,'  quoth  die, '  it  was  too  much,  that  you  did 

lore  so  much ; 
But  whom  your  former  oould  not  more,  your  second 

lore  doth  touch. 
Thy  twice  beloved  Agentile  submitteth  her  to  thee: 
And  for  thy  double  love  presents  herself  a  single  fte ; 
In  passion,  not  in  person  chang'd,  and  I,  my^rd,  am 

she.' 
They  sweetly  surfeitiiig  in  joy,  and  silent  for  a  space, 
Whereas  the  ecstacy  had  end,  did  tenderly  embrace ; 
And  for  their  wedding,  and  their  wish,  got  fitting 
time  and  place. 
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Sonnet, 

[By  Ctonge  Cbi^iiMii,  tlM  TnDdator  of  BiooMr!  UMk] 

Muies,  ihaJt  sing  Lore's  sensoftl  empirie^ 
And  loTen  kinSing  yoar  enraged  nies 
At  Cupid's  bonfires  burning  in  the  eye, 
Blown  with  the  empty  breath  of  Tain  desires ; 
You,  that  prefw  the  painted  cabinet 
Before  the  wealthy  jewels  it  doth  store  ye^ 
That  all  your  joys  in  dying  figures  set, 
And  stain  the  liTinf  substance  of  your  gloiy ; 
Abjure  those  joys,  abhor  their  memoiy  ; 
And  let  my  lore  the  honoured  subject  be 
Of  lore  and  honour's  complete  histoiy  1 
Your  eyes  were  nerer  yet  let  in  to  see 
The  mi^esty  and  riches  of  the  mind. 
That  dwell  in  darkness ;  for  your  god  is  blind* 


The  Woodnum*t  WaOe, 

rVk«tt  •  SBgluid*s  HsIlMo/ IflOO.  when  It  Is  stgned, « 

Toole.'] 

Through  a  fair  forest  as  I  went. 

Upon  a  summer's  day, 
I  met  a  woodman,  quamt  and  gent. 

Yet  in  a  strange  anay. 

I  marrellM  much  at  his  disffuise^ 

Whom  I  did  know  so  well : 
But  thu^  in  tenns  both  grare  and  wite^ 

His  mind  he  'gan  to  t^  ; 

Friend  1  muse  not  at  this  fond  array, 

But  list  a  while  to  me : 
For  it  hath  holpe  me  to  surrey 

What  I  shall  show  to  thee. 

Long  liT'd  I  in  this  forest  fair, 

TQl,  weary  of  my  weal. 
Abroad  in  walks  I  would  lepur, 

As  now  I  will  reveal. 

My  first  day's  walk  was  to  the  coarl» 
Where  beauty  fed  mine  eyes  ; 

Yet  found  I  that  the  courtly  sport 
Did  mask  in  sly  disguise : 

For  falsehood  eat  in  fairest  looks, 
And  fiiend  to  friend  was  coy  : 

Court  farour  fill'd  but  empty  rooks. 
And  then  I  found  no  joy. 

Desert  went  naked  in  the  cold. 
When  crouching  craft  was  fed ; 

Sweet  words  were  dieaply  bought  and  sold, 
But  none  that  stood  in  stesSL 

Wit  was  employed  for  each  man's  own ; 

Plain  meaning  came  too  short ; 
All  these  derices,  seen  and  known. 

Made  me  forsake  the  court. 

Unto  the  city  next  I  went, 

In  hope  of  better  hap  ; 
Where  liberally  I  launcht  and  spent. 

As  set  on  Fortune's  lap. 

The  little  stock  I  had  in  store, 
Methought  would  ne'er  be  done  ; 

Friends  flock'd  about  me  more  and  more, 
As  quickly  lost  as  won. 

For,  when  I  spent,  then  they  were  kind  ; 

Ikit  when  my  purse  did  fail, 
nie  foremost  man  came  last  behind  : 

Thus  loTS  with  wealth  doth  quail. 


Once  more  for  footins  yet  I  stroye^ 
Although  the  world  did  frown  : 

Bnt  they,  before  that  held  me  up, 
Together  trod  me  down. 

And,  lest  once  more  I  should  azise^ 
They  sought  my  quite  decay: 

Then  £ot  I  into  this  di^fuise, 
And  thence  I  stole  away. 

And  in  my  mind  (methought),  I  B$idf 
Lord  bless  me  from  the  city : 

Where  simpleness  is  thus  betoay'd 
Without  remorse  or  pitj. 

Yet  would  I  not  gire  orer  so, 

But  once  more  tiy  my  fiiie ; 
And  to  the  countiy  then  I  go. 

To  lire  in  quiet  state. 

There  did  appear  no  subtle  shows. 
But  yea  and  nay  went  smoothly ; 

But,  lord  I  how  countiy  folks  can  dan^ 
When  tiiey  speak  most  untruly  I 

More  craft  was  in  a  buttoned  cap. 

And  in  an  old  wife's  imil, 
Than  in  my  life  it  was  my  hap 

To  see  on  down*or  dale. 

Theie  was  no  open  foneiy 

But  underhanded  gleaniiup, 
Whidi  they  caU  countiy  poHoy, 

But  hath  a  woner  meaning. 

Some  good  bold  face  bean  out  the  wtcb^ 

Because  he  gains  thereby ; 
The  poor  man's  back  is  crack'd  era  longy 

Yet  there  he  lets  him  lie. 

And  no  degree,  among  them  all. 
But  had  such  close  intending, 

That  I  upon  my  knees  did  fall. 
And  pray'd  tot  their  amending. 

Back  to  the  woods  I  got  again, 

In  mind  perplexed  sore  ; 
Wliere  I  found  ease  of  all  my  paio^ 

And  mean  to  stray  no  more. 

There  <nty,  court,  nor  countiy  too^ 

Can  any  way  annoy  me ; 
But  as  a  woodman  ought  to  do, 

I  fireely  may  employ  me ; 

There  lire  I  quietly  alone. 

And  none  to  trip  my  talk  : 
Wherefore,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 

Think  on  the  woodman's  walk  T 


2%ers  «f  a  Qardm  t»  her  Face, 
CFNm  «Ab  Bool's  BaonatiaB  in  Hasio,'byBlflli.  AUsob:  UQI.] 

Thoe  is  a  garden  in  her  £soe. 
Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow ; 

A  heayenly  paradise  is  that  place. 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow ; 

There  cherries  grow  that  none  may  buy, 

Till  cheixy-ripe  themselxes  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  ffurly  do  inclose 

Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row. 
Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows. 

They  look  like  rose-buds  fill'd  with 
Yet  them  no  peer  nor  prince  may  buy. 
Till  cherry-ripe  themselyet  do  crj» 
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Ret  ejet  like  angels  watch  them  still ; 

Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 
Threat'uing  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 

AU  that  approach  with  eye  or  hand 
These  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh, 
Till  dieny-iipe  themselTes  do  cry. 


*  Jtobm  CMffdUw. 

[Attflbvted,  upon  snppositkm  only,  to  Bsb  Jobsob.] 

IVom  Oberon,  in  fairy  land. 

The  king  of  gho^  and  shadows  there. 
Had  Robin  I,  at  his  command. 
Am  tent  to  view  the  night-sports  hers. 
Wliat  rerel  rout 
Is  kept  about. 
In  ereiy  comer  where  I  go^ 
I  will  o'exsee. 
And  merry  be. 
And  make  good  sport,  with  ho,  ho^  ho  I 

More  swift  than  lightning  can  I  fly 

About  this  airy  welkin  soon. 
And,  in  a  minute's  space,  descry 
Esch  thing  th»t*s  done  below  the  moon. 

There^s  not  a  hag 

Or  ghost  shall  wag. 
Or  or,  Vare  goblins  1  where  I  go ; 

Bat  Robin  I 

Their  feats  will  spy. 
And  lend  them  home  with  ho,  ho^  ho  I 

Whenever  such  wanderers  I  meet, 

Ai  from  their  night-sports  they  trudge  home, 
With  counterfeiting  Toice  I  greet, 
And  call  them  on  with  me  to  roam  : 

Through  woods,  through  lakes ; 

Through  bogs,  through  brakes ; 
Or  else,  unseen,  with  them  I  go^ 

All  in  the  nick. 

To  play  some  trick. 
And  imiic  it,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

Sometimes  I  meet  them  like  a  man. 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound  ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can. 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round* 

mit  if  to  ride 

My  back  they  stride, 
Hors  iwift  than  wind  away  I  go^ 

O'er  hedge  and  lands, 

Through  pools  and  ponds, 
I  hony,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

When  kds  and  lasses  men7  be, 

With  possets  and  with  junkets  fine ; 
Vnt&m  ii  all  the  company, 
I  eat  their  akes  and  sip  their  wine  I 
And,  to  make  sport, 
I  puff  and  snort: 
And  out  the  candles  I  do  blow : 
The  maids  I  kiss. 
They  shriek— Who's  this  t 
I  ttiwer  nou^t  but  ho,  ho,  ho  t 

Tot  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please^ 

At  midnight  I  card  np  their  wool ; 
And,  while  they  sleep  and  take  their  ease. 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pulL 

I  grind  at  mill 

Their  malt  up  still ; 
I  dren  their  hemp  ;  I  spin  their  tow ; 

If  any  wake. 

And  would  me  take, 
I  wend  mc^  lau^iing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


When  any  need  to  borrow  aught. 

We  lend  them  what  they  do  require  : 
And,  for  the  use  demand  we  nought ; 
Our  own  is  all  we  do  desire. 
If  to  repay 
They  do  delay, 
Abroad  amongst  them  then  I  go, 
And  night  by  night, 
I  them  affright. 
With  pinchings,  dreams,  and  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

When  lazy  queans  hare  noucht  to  do^ 

But  study  how  to  cog  and  lie  : 
To  make  debate  and  mischief  too, 
1'wixt  one  another  secretly : 

I  mark  their  gloze. 

And  it  disclose 
To  them  whom  they  hare  wronged  fO  i 

When  I  hare  done, 

I  get  me  gone. 
And  leave  them  scolding,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set 

In  loop  holes,  where  the  vermin  creep, 
Who  from  their  folds  and  houses  set 
Their  ducks  and  geese,  and  lambs  and  sheep; 
I  spy  the  gin, 
And  enter  in. 
And  seem  a  vermin  taken  so  ; 
But  when  they  there 
Approach  me  near, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  hot 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  green. 

We  nightly  dance  our  heyday  guiw  ; 
And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen. 
We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrehnet. 

When  larks  *gin  sing^ 

Away  we  fling  ; 
And  babeR  new  bom  steal  as  we  go  ; 

And  elf  in  bed 

We  leave  in  stead. 
And  wend  us  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  I 

From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time,  have  I 
Thus  nightly  revelled  to  and  fro  ; 
And  for  my  pranks  men  call  me  by 
The  name  of  Robin  Good-fellow. 

Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites, 

yrho  haunt  the  nights. 
The  hags  and  goblins  do  me  know; 

And  beldames  old 

My  feats  have  told. 
So  Tale,  vale  ;  ho,  ho,  ho  I 


The  Old  and  Tomg  CtmrHer. 

An  old  song  made  hj  an  aged  old  pate. 

Of  an  old  worshipful  gentleman,  who  had  a  ffet^ 

estate. 
That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate. 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate ; 

Cike  an  old  courtier  of  the  queen's, 

And  the  queen's  old  courtier. 

With  an  old  lady,  whose  anger  one  word  assuages ; 
They  every  quarter  paid  their  old  servants  their  wages, 
And  never  knew  what  belong'd  to  coachmen,  footmen, 

nor  pages. 
But  kept  twenty  old  fellows  with  blue  coats  and 

bad^; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  study  fill'd  full  of  learned  old  book^ 
With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  you  might  know  him 
by  his  looks, 
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With  an  old  bntteiy  hatch  worn  quite  off  the  hooks, 
And  an  old  kitchen,  that  maintained  half  a  doien  old 
cooks ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c 

With  an  old  hall,  hung  about  with  pikes,  guns,  and 

bows. 
With  old  swords  and  bucklers,  that  had  borne  many 

shrewd  blows. 
And  an  old  frieze  coat,  to  corer  his  worship's  trunk 

hose. 
And  a  cup  of  old  sherry,  to  comfort  his  copper  nose ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  a  good  old  fashion,  when  Christmas  was  come. 
To  call  m  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe  and 

dram, 
With  ffood  cheer  enough  to  furnish  eveiy  old  room. 
And  (ud  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak,  and  man 

dumb ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

With  an  old  falconer,  huntsmen,  and  a  kennel  of 

hounds, 
That  nerer  hawk'd,  nor  hunted,  but  in  his   own 

grounds ; 
Who,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  himself  within  his  own 

bounds. 
And  when  he  died,  gare  every  child  a  thousand  good 

pounds ; 

Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

Biit  to  his  eldest  son  his  house  and  lands  he  assigned. 
Charging  him  in  his  will  to  keep  the  old  bountiful 

mind. 
To  be  good  to  his  old  tenants,  and  to  his  neighbours 

be  kind: 
But  in  the  ensuing  ditty  you  shall  hear  how  he  was 
inclined ;  \ 

Like  a  young  courtier  of  the  king's, 
And  the  king's  young  courtier. 

Like  a  flourishing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to  his 
land. 

Who  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madams  at  his  com- 
mand. 

And  takes  up  a  thousand  pounds  upon  his  father's 
land, 

And  gets  drunk  in  a  tarera  till  he  can  neither  go  nor 
stand  : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c 

With  a  newfiuigled  lady,  that  is  dainty,  nice,  and 

spare. 
Who  nerer  knew  what  belong'd  to  good  housekeeping 

or  care. 
Who  buys  gaudy-colour'd  fans  to  play  with  wanton 

air. 
And  seren  or  eight  different  dressings  of  other  women's 

hair: 
Like  a  young  courtier.  Ice 

With  a  new-&shion'd  hall,  built  where  the  old  one 

stood. 
Hung  round  with  new  pictures  that  do  the  poor  no 

good. 
With  a  fine  marble  chimney,  wherein  bums  neither 

coi^  nor  wood, 
And  a  new  smooth  shorel  board,  whereon  no  yictuals 

ne'er  stood  : 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &e. 

With  a  new  study,  stuffed  full  of  pamphlets  and  plays. 
And  a  new  chaplain,  that  swears  faster  than  he  prays. 
With  a  new  buttery  hatch,  that  opens  once  in  four  or 

five  days. 
And  a  new  French  cook,  to  derise  fine  kickshaws  and 

toys: 
Like  a  young  courtier,  jcc. 


With  a  new  fitfhion,  when  Christmas  is  drawing  on. 

On  a  new  journey  to  London  strai^^t  we  all  must  be- 
gone. 

And  leaTB  none  to  keep  house,  but  our  new  porter 
John, 

Who  relieres  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back  with 
a  stone ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c 

With  a  new  gsntleman  usher,  whofe  oaniage  ia  eosn- 

plete, 
With  a  new  coadimani  footmen,  and  pages  to  eany 

up  the  meat. 
With  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  whose  dressing  is  Toy 

neat. 
Who,  when  her  lady  has  dined,  lets  the  serrants  not 

eat; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c 

With  new  titles  of  honour,  bought  with  his  father's 

old  cold. 
For  whi<£  sundry  of  his  ancestors'  old  manors  are  sold ; 
And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  gallants  hold. 
Which  makes  that  good  housekeeping^  is  now  grown  so 
cold 
Among  the  young  courtiers  of  the  king^ 
Or  the  king's  young  courtiers. 

Timt^$  AUeraiim. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new, 

'Tis  since  two  hundred  year ; 
No  malice  then  we  knew. 

But  all  things  plenty  were : 
All  friendship  now  decays 

(Belieye  me  this  is  true)  ; 
Which  was  not  in  those  days. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

The  nobles  of  our  land. 

Were  much  delighted  then. 
To  haye  at  their  command 

A  crew  of  lusty  men. 
Which  by  their  coats  were  knowOf 

Of  tawny,  red,  or  blue. 
With  crests  on  their  sleeves  shown^ 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Now  pride  hath  banish'd  all. 

Unto  our  land's  reproacti. 
When  he  whose  means  is  small. 

Maintains  both  horse  and  coach. : 
Instead  of  a  hundred  men. 

The  coach  allows  but  two ; 
This  was  not  thought  on  then. 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Good  hospitality 

Was  cherish'd  then  of  many; 
Now  poor  men  starve  and  die, 

And  are  not  help'd  by  any : 
For  charity  waxeth  cold. 

And  love  is  found  in  few  ; 
This  was  not  in  time  of  old, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new* 

Where'er  you  travelled  then. 

You  might  meet  on  the  way 
Brave  knights  and  gentlemen. 

Clad  in  their  country  grey  ; 
That  courteous  would  appear, 

And  kindly  welcome  yon ; 
No  puritans  then  were, 

when  this  old  cap  was  nefw. 

Our  ladies  in  those  days 

In  civil  habit  went ; 
Broad  cloth  was  then  worth  praise^ 

And  gave  the  best  content : 
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then  were  ecom'd ; 
Fond  fangles  then  none  knew ; 
Itien  modesty  women  adom'd, 
When  thii  old  cap  wu  new. 

A  man  mi^t  then  behold. 

At  Christmas,  in  each  hall. 
Good  fires  to  cuxh  the  cold. 

And  meat  for  great  and  small : 
The  netgjhboon  were  friendlj  bidden, 

And  all  had  welcome  true ; 
nepoor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden^ 

Wjien  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Black  jacks  to  every  man 

Were  fill'd  with  wine  and  beer ; 
Ko  pewter  pot  nor  can 

In  those  d&js  did  appear : 
Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  honse 

Was  counted  a  seeml j  show ; 
We  wanted  no  brawn  nor  souse, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

We  took  not  such  delight 

In  cops  of  silrer  fine  ; 
None  under  the  dq;ree  of  a  knight  * 

In  plate  drank  beer  or  wine : 
Now  each  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  capboard  of  plate  for  a  show ; 
Which  was  a  rare  thing  then, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Then  bribery  was  unborn, 

No  simony  men  did  um  ; 
Christians  did  usory  scorn, 

DerisM  among  the  Jews. 
The  lawyers  to  be  fee*d 

At  that  time  hardly  knew  ; 
For  man  with  man  agreed, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

No  eaptain  then  caroused. 

Nor  spent  poor  soldier's  pay  i 
Ihey  were  not  so  abused 

As  they  are  at  this  day  : 
Of  seren  dm  they  make  eight. 

To  keep  nom  them  their  due ; 
Peor  soldiers  had  their  right. 

When  this  old  cKp  was  new : 

Whidi  made  them  forward  still 

To  go,  although  not  prest ; 
And  going  with  good  will. 

Their  fortunes  were  the  best. 
Oai  English  then  in  fi^ht 

Did  foreign  foes  subdue, 
And  forced  them  all  to  flight, 

Yilten,  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Ood  save  our  ffracious  king. 

And  send  htm  long  to  lire : 
Lord,  mischief  on  them  bring 

That  will  not  their  alms  gire^ 
But  seek  to  rob  the  poor 

Of  that  which  is  tneir  due : 
This  was  not  in  time  of  yore, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 


LaydUy  Confined. 


to  have  bean  written  by  Sir  HQger  L'Eslruife, 
it  OD  sooooBt  of  taJs  adhsnnoe  to  Caisries  L] 

Beat  on,  proud  billows  ;  Boreas,  blow ; 

Swell,  cnrl'd  waves,  high  as  Jove's  roof; 
Tear  incivility  doth  show 
That  innocence  is  tempest-proof; 
Tboogh  snriy  Nereos  frown,  my  thoughts  are  calm  ; 
Hhd  strike,  afBictioD,  for  thy  wounds  are  balm. 


That  which  the  world  miscalls  a  jail, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me : 
Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail. 
And  innocence  my  liber^ : 
tiocks,  bars,  and  solitude,  together  met, 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  andioret. 

I,  whilst  I  wish'd  to  be  retired, 

Into  this  private  room  was  turned ; 
As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspir'd 
The  salamander  should  be  burned  ; 
Or  like  those  sophists,  that  would  drown  a  fish, 
I  am  constrained  to  suffer  what  I  wish. 

The  cynic  loves  his  poverty, 

The  pelican  her  wilderness. 
And  'tis  the  Indian's  pride  to  be 
Naked  on  frozen  Caucasus : 
Contentment  cannot  smart,  stoics  we  see 
Make  tonnents  easy  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm 

I,  as  my  mistress'  favours,  wear ; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ankles  warm, 
I  have  some  iron  shackles  there : 
These  walls  are  but  my  gaiiison  ;  this  oell^ 
Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  dtadeL 

I'm  in  the  cabinet  lock'd  up 

Like  some  high-prized  maigarite ; 
Or  like  the  great  Mogul  or  Pope, 
Am  cloister'd  up  £rom  public  sight : 
Retiredness  is  a  piece  of  majesty. 
And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thee. 

Here  sin  for  want  of  food  must  starve, 

Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen ; 
And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 
To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in  : 
Malice  of  late 's  grown  charitable  sure  ; 
I'm  not  committed,  but  am  kept  secure. 

So  he  that  struck  at  Jason's  life. 

Thinking^  t'  have  made  his  pnipose  wax% 
By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 
Did  only  wound  him  to  a  cure : 
Malice,  I  see,  wants  wit ;  for  what  is  meant 
Mischief,  ofltimes  proves  favour  by  th'  event. 

When  onoe  my  prince  afilietion  hath. 

Prosperity  doth  treason  seem  ; 
And  to  make  smooth  so  rough  a  path, 
I  can  learn  patience  from  him  : 
Now  not  to  suffer  snows  no  loyal  heart^^ 
When  kings  want  ease,  subjects  must  bear  a  p«i. 

What  though  I  cannot  see  m^  king. 

Neither  in  person,  or  in  com ; 
Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing 
That  renaers  what  I  have  not,  mine : 
My  king  from  me  what  adamant  can  part, 
miom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heaxt. 

Have  you  not  seen  the  ni^tingale 

A  prisoner  like,  coop'd  m  a  cage^ 

How  doth  she  chant  her  wonted  tale. 

In  that  her  narrow  hermitage  1 

Even  then  her  charming  melody  doth  prove 

That  all  her  hnn  are  tiees,  her  cage  a  grovo. 

I  am  that  bird  whom  they  oombina 

Thus  to  deprive  of  libwty ; 
But  though  they  do  my  corpse  oontbie. 
Yet,  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  fine : 
And,  thou^  immur'd,  yet  can  I  chirp  and  t&ng 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king. 

My  soul  is  firee  as  Mnbient  air. 

Although  my  baser  part'ti  immew'd ; 
Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
T'  accompany  my  solitude  ; 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  bind. 
My  king  alone  can  captivate  my  mind. 
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ford,  and  Cambridfte,  diiplayed  remarkaUe  acuteneia 
of  Intellect  BiidcraTingforknowledg&  After  ipendinfc 
three  yean  on  the  continent,  he  returned  to  England 
In  1S79,  and  became  oneofthebriKhtestomanientaof 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  In  irhiMe  favour  iicatood  very 
high.  In  the  year  1S80,  his  mind  liaving  been 
raffled  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  he  retired 
inaearchof  tranquillity  to  the  seat  of  his  lirother- 
in-lav,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  and  there 
OoouiociBlly  employed  hinuelf  In  composing  the  work 
■bore-mentioocd,  a  hemic  romance,  to  which,  as  it 
WM  written  chieflr  for  his  sister's  amusement,  he 
(are  tbe  title  of  TV  Cmmlat  of  Pimbroit't  Arcadia. 


This  prodaction  was  nerer  flnishedl,  and.  not  harins 
been  intended  Tor  the  preai.  appeared  only  after  tbm 
anther's  death.    His  neit  work  was  a  trad,  entitled 
Tht  Dtfact  ofPoair,  where  he  has  repelled  the  uIh 
jecfions  brought  by  the  Puritans  of  his  age  agaiatt 
the  poetic  art,  the  protetson  of  wtuch  they  contemp- 
tuously denominated  ^caterpilian  of  the  CQininoD- 
wealth.'     Till*  production,  though  written  with  tb« 
partially  of  a  poet,  ha*  been  deservedly  admired  ftar 
the  beauty  of  its  style  and  general  sonndneaa  of  its 
reasoniug.    In  ISM,  the  character  of  hi*  uncle,  tbe 
celelirated  Earl  of  Leicester,  having  l>een  attacked 
in   a  publication    called   Leicattr't    CommimiDtalA, 
Sidney  wrote  a  reply,  in  which,  although  the  heavieat 
accusatimB  were  passed  over  in  silence,  lie  did  not 
scruple  to  address  hi*  opponent  in  such  term*  aa  the 
following : — '  But  to  thee  I  say,  thon  therein  lie*!  in 
thy  thrwt,  which  I  will  be  ready  to  justify  upcn 
tliee  in  any  place  of  Europe,  where  thou  wilt  aarign 
me  a  free  place  of  coming,  as  within  three  inontLa 
after  the^ul)liihing  hereof  I  may  understand  Uly 
mind.'    Tnia  performance  seem*  to  hare  proved  nn- 
tatiafactory  to  Leicester  and  his  friend*,  as  it  was  not 
printed  till  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.    Desirous  Of  active  employment,  Sidney  next 
contemplated  an  expedition,  with  Sir  Franci*  Drake, 
against  the   Spanl^  aettlements  in  America:  tot 
this  intention  was  frustrated  by  a  peremptoiy  man- 
date from  the  queen.    In  tS8S,  It  is  sud.  he  wm 
named  one  of  th«  candidates  for  the  crown  of  Poland, 
at  that  time  vacant ;  on  which  occasion  Elizabeth 
*tt\a  threw  ohalades  in  the  way.  being  afraid  '  to 
lose  the  jewd  of  her  times.'    He  was  not,  however, 
long  permitted  to  remain  unemployed ;  for,  in  tba 
same  year,  Elicabetb  having  determined  to  aeDd 
military  assistance  \a  the  Protestant  inhabitant*  of 
the  Netherlands,  then  groaning  beneath  the  oppm- 
slve  measures  of  the  Spaniards,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Flushing,  one  of  the  town*  ceded  to  the 
English  in  return  tac  this  aid.   Soon  afterwards,  tbe 
Earl  of  Leicester,  with  nn  army  of  *ii  thousand  men,    i 
went  over  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  joined    j 
by  Sir  Philip,  ai  general  of  the  horse.    The  conduct    i 
of  the  earl  in  this  war  was  highly  imprudent,  sod    I 
such  aa  to  call  forth  repeated  eipression*  of  dissatis- 
faction from  his  nephew  Philip.    The  militaiy  ei-    I 
ploita  of  the  latter  were  highly  honourable  to  him-,    i 
in  particular,  he  lucceeded  in  taking  the  town  of   ' 
Axel  in  1586.    Hi*  career,  however,  was  destined  to 
be  shortifortiaTing.  in  September  of  the  same  year,    '. 
accidentally  encountered  a  detachment  of  tlie  Spanish 
army  at  Zutphen.  be  received  a  wound,  whicn  in  a    i 
few  weeks  proved  mortal    As  be  was  carried  from    < 
the  field,  a  well-known  incident  occurred,  by  which    I 
tbe  generosity  of  his  nature  wa*  itrongiy  disjJayed.    { 
Being  overcome  with  thirst  from  excessive  tjeeding 
and  btlgue,  he  called  for  water,  which  was  accord-    | 
ingly  brought  to  him.  At  the  moment  he  wa*  lifting 
it  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  soldier  wa*  carried  by,  dea-    . 
perately  wounded,  who  fixed  hi*  eye*  eagerly  on  the 
cup.    Sidney,  observing  this,  instantly  delivered  the    \ 
beverage  to  lilm.  saying,  'Tby  necessity  is  yet  greater    ' 
tlian  mine.'    His  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  October  1586,  at  tlie  early  age  of  tblrty-t*%    ' 
wa*  deeply  and  exteniiveiy  lament^  both .  at  ham* 
and  abroad.     His  Itravery  and  chivalroos  magna- 
nimity—his grace  and  polish  of  Tn.nmr_.  th^  maVej 
of  his  moral*— hi*  leaiiiing  and  refinement  of  tastt 
—had  procured  for  him  love  and  e*teem  whereTcr 
he  was  known.    By  the  direction  of  Miabetb,  hi)   , 
remain*  were  conveyed  to  London,   and  honoured    > 
with  a  public  funeral  in  the  eatlicdral  of  St  Panl'a 

Of  the  poetry  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  we  have  apoksa 
in  a  former  page.     It  is  almost  exclusively  u  a    i' 
prose  writer  that  he  deserves  to  be  prominently  men- 
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lianed  in  &  history  of  Engliah  literature ;  and  in 
jidging  of  hit  meriti,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the 
Mriy  age  at  which  he  was  cut  ofil  His  'Arcadia,'  on 
▼hich  the  chief  portion  of  his  fiune  undoubtedly 
vests,  was  so  UDiversallT  read  and  admired  in  the 
leigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor,  that,  in  1633, 
It  had  reached  an  eighth  edition.    Subeiequently, 
however,  it  fell  into  oomparatiye  neglect,  in  which, 
faring  the  last  century,  the  contemptuous  terms  in 
vliich  it  was  spoken  of  by  Horace  Walpole  contri- 
bated  not  a  little  tokeep  it  By  that  writer  it  ischa- 
rMteiised  as  *atedious,  lamentable,  pedantic,  pastonl 
nsMiice,  which  the  patience  of  a  young  nrgin  in 
love  cannot  now  wade  through.'    And  the  judgment 
^  BM»e  recently  pronounced  by  Dr  Drake,*  and  Mr 
Haditt,t  i>  ahniost  equally  unfavourable.    On  the 
other  hand,  Sidn^  has  found  a  fenrent  admirer  in 
SDother   modem   writer,    who  highly   extols  the 
'Arcadia'  in  the  second  volume  of  the  RetrospectiTe 
Beriew.    A  middle  course  is  steered  by  Dr  Zouch, 
who,  in  his  memoirs  of  Sidn^,  pnUished  in  1808, 
vhile  he  admits  that  changes  m  taste,  manners,  and 
,  gjsnions,  hare  rendered  the  '  Arcadia'  unsuitable  to 
modern  readers,  maintains  that  *  there  are  passages  in 
tiiis  work  exquisitely  beautiftil — ^useftd  ebserrations 
on  life  and  manners — a  variety  and  accurate  discri- 
wination  of  characters — ^flne  sentiments,  expressed  in 
Strang  and  adequate  terms — animated  descriptions, 
equal  to  any  that  occur  in  the  ancient  or  modem 
poets — sage  lessons  of  morality,  and  judicious  reflec- 
tioos  on  government  and  policy.    A  reader,'  hecon- 
tinues,  *  who  takes  up  the  -volume,  may  be  compared 
to  a  traveller  who  has  a  long  and  dresxy  road  to 
passL    The  objecto  that  suooeiMively  meet  his  eye 
BMj  sot  in  general  be  very  pleasing,  but  occa- 
aaoaSiy  he  is  charmed  with  a  more  beautifhl  pro- 
spect— ^with  the  verdure  of  a  rich  Talley — with  a 
Meadow  enamelled  with  flowers — ^with  a  murmur  of 
ATirulei— the  swelling  grove — ^the  hanging  rock— 
the  qilendid  villa.    These  charmnig  objects  abun- 
dantly compensate  fbr  the  joyless  regions  he  has 
faavCTsed.    They  flU  him  with  delight,  exhilarate  his 
drooping  spirits— and  at  the  decline  of  day,  he  reposes 
with  complacency  and  satisfaction.'    This  represen- 
tation we  are  Inclined  to  regard  as  doing  at  least 
ample  justice  to  the  *  Arcadia,*  the  former  high  popu- 
larity of  which  is,  doubtless,  in  some  degree  attri- 
batsibie  to  the  personal  fame  of  its  author,  and  to  the 
•eardfy  of  woru  of  fiction  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
But  to  whatever  causes  the  admiration  with  which 
if  was  received  may  be  ascribed,  there  can  hardly, 
we  tf^ink,  be  a  question,  that  a  work  so  extendvely 
perused  must  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  fix  the 
Kngiish  tongue,  and  to  form  that  vigorous  and  ima* 
ginative  style  which  characterises  the  literature  of 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Hbtwithstanding  the  occasional  over^inflation  and 
pedsDtiy  of  his  style,  Sidnev  may  justiy  be  regarded 
as  the  best  prose  writer  of  his  time.    He  was,  in 
truth,  what  Gowper  feUdtoosly  calls  him,  a  *  warbler 
ef  poetic  prose.' 

In  his  personal  character,  Sidnev,  like  most  men 
of  high  sensibility  and  poetical  feeling,  showed  a 
disposition  to  melancholy  and  solitude.  His  chief 
femt  seems  to  have  been  impetuosity  of  temper,  an 
mastration  of  which  has  already  been  quoted  m>m  his 
reply  to*  Leicester's  Commonwealth.'  The  same  trait 
qipears  in  the  following  letter  (containing  what 
proved  to  be  a  groondless  accusationX  which  he 
wrote  in  1578  to  the  secretary  of  his  fether,  then 
ktd  deputy  of  Ireland. 


<  Bii^ytllhMftimttTe  of  ths  Taller,  SpeotalOTp  fto.,  IL  9. 
tIsBiuiii  m  ths  Dnowtio  Lltealim  of  ths  A«s  of 


*  Mr  Moljneux — Few  words  are  best.  My  letters 
to  my  father  have  come  to  the  eyes  of  some.  Neither 
can  I  condemn  any  but  you  for  it.  If  it  be  so,  you 
have  played  the  veiy  knave  ¥rith  me ;  and  so  I  will 
make  you  know,  if  I  have  good  proof  of  it.  But  that 
for  so  much  as  is  past.  For  that  is  to  come,  I  assure 
you  before  Ood,  that  if  ever  I  know  you  do  so  much 
as  read  any  letter  I  write  to  mv  father,  without  his 
commandment,  or  my  consent,  I  will  thrust  my  dag- 

g'  r  into  you.   And  trust  to  it,  for  I  speak  it  in  earnest, 
i  the  mean  time,  farewell.' 

Of  the  following  extracts,  three  are  from  Sidney's 
*  Arcadia,'  and  the  fourth  from  his  'Defence  of  Poesy.' 

{A  TempaL] 

There  arose  even  with  the  sun  a  veil  of  dark  clouds 
before  his  hce,  which  shortly,  like  ink  poured  into 
water,  had  blacked  over  all  the  face  of  heaven,  prs- 
paring,  as  it  were,  a  mournful  stase  for  a  tra^y 
to  be  played  on.  For,  forthwith  tno  winds  began 
to  speak  louder,  and,  as  in  a  tumultuous  kingdom,  to 
thix^  themselves  fittest  instruments  of  command" 
ment;  and  blowing  whole  storms  of  hail  and  rain 
upon  them,  thev  were  sooner  in  danger  than  they 
could  almost  bethink  themselves  of  change.  For  then 
the  traitorous  sea  began  to  swell  in  pride  against  the 
afflicted  navy,  under  which,  while  the  heaven  favoured 
them,  it  had  lain  so  calmly;  making  mountains  of 
itself^  over  which  the  tossed  and  tottering  ship  should 
climb,  to  be  straight  carried  down  again  to  a  pit  of 
hellish  darkness,  with  such  cruel  blows  against  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  that,  which  way  soever  it  went,  was 
still  in  his  malice,  that  there  was  left  neither  power  to 
stay  nor  wav  to  escape.  And  shortly  had  it  so  dis- 
severed the  loving  conipany,  which  the  day  before  had 
tarried  together,  that  most  of  them  never  met  again, 
but  were  swallowed  up  in  his  never-satisfied  mouth. 

[DetcriptUm  tfAreadiaJ] 

There  were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud 
heights  with  stately  trees ;  humble  valleys,  whose  base 
estate  seemed  comforted  with  the  refreshing  of  silver 
rivers ;  meadows,  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eve- 
pleasinff  flowers ;  thickets,  which  being  lined  with 
most  ]ueasant  shade,  were  witnessed  so  to,  by  the 
cheerful  disposition  of  many  well-tuned  birds  ;  each 
pasture  stoied  with  sheep,  feeding  with  sober  security ; 
while  the  prettv  lambs,  with  bleating  oratory,  craved 
the  dam's  comfort ;  here  a  shepherd's  boy  piping,  as 
though  he  should  never  be  old  ;  there  a  young  shep- 
herdess knitting,  and  withal  singing ;  and  it  seemed 
that  her  voice  comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her 
hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-music 

lA  Stag  Hmt,} 

Then  went  they  together  abroad,  the  good  Kalander 
entertaining  them  with  pleasant  discoursing— how 
well  he  loved  the  sport  of  hunting  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  how  mudi  in  the  comparison  thereof  he 
disdained  all  chamber-delights,  that  the  sun  (how 
great  a  journey  soever  he  had  to  make)  could  never 
prevent  him  with  earliness,  nor  the  moon,  with  her 
sober  countenance,  dissuade  him  from  watching  till 
midnight  for  the  deers  feeding.  O,  said  he,  you  will 
never  live  to  my  age,  without  you  ke^  ^ounelf  in 
breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  witn  joyfulness ; 
too  much  thinking  doth  consume  the  spirits ;  and  oft 
it  fidls  out,  that,  while  one  thinks  too  much  of  his 
doing,  he  leaves  to  do  the  effect  of  his  thinking.  Then 
spared  he  not  to  remember,  how  much  Arcadia  was 
changed  since  his  youth ;  actlrity.and  good  fellow- 
ship being  nothing  in  the  price  it  was  then  held  in ; 
but,  according  to  tne  nature  of  the  old-growing  world, 
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still  worse  and  worse.  Then  would  be  tell  them 
stories  of  such  gallants  as  he  had  known ;  and  so, 
with  pleasant  companyi  begaile<l  the  time's  haste,  and 
shortened  the  waj^s  length,  till  they  came  to  the  side 
of  the  wood,  where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  stay- 
ing their  coming,  but  with  a  whining  accent  craring 
liberty  ;  many  of  them  in  colour  and  marks  so  rs- 
sembling,  that  it  showed  they  were  of  one  kind.  The 
huntsmen  handsomely  attired  in  their  green  liTeries, 
as  though  they  were  children  of  summer,  with  stares 
in  their  hands  to  beat  the  guiltless  earth,  when  the 
hounds  were  at  a  fault ;  and  with  bonis  about  their 
necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  sillv  fugitiTe  ;  the 
bouuds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the 
stag  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of 
bis  feet  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodg- 
ing ;  but  eren  bis  feet  betrayed  him ;  for,  howsoerer 
they  went,  they  tbemselres  uttersd  themselres  to  the 
soent  of  their  enemies,  who,  one  taking  it  of  another, 
and  sometimes  beliering  the  wind's  adrertisements, 
sometimes  the  Tiew  of  (their  fiuthful  counsellors^ 
the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths,  then  denounced 
war,  when  the  war  was  already  begun.  Their  cry 
being  composed  of  so  well-sorted  mouths,  thlit  any 
man  would  perceire  therein  some  kind  of  propor- 
tion, but  the  skilful  woodmen  did  find  a  music 
Then  delidit  and  variety  of  opinion  drew  the  horse- 
men suncuy  ways,  yet  cheenng  their  hounds  with 
▼oiee  and  horn,  kept  still,  as  it  were^  together.  The 
wood  seemed  to  conspire  with  them  agunst  bis  own 
citij»ns,  dupersingtheir  noise  throu^  all  his  quarters ; 
and  even  the  nymph  Echo  left  to  bewail  the  loss  of 
Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  stsc  was 
in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaying  his  fliffbt, 
he  was  driyen  to  make  courage  of  despair ;  and  so 
turning  his  head,  made  the  hounds,  with  change  of 
speech,  to  testify  that  he  was  atf  a  bay  :  as  if  from  hot 
purauit  of  their  dnemy,  they  were  suddenlj  come  to  a 
parley. 

{Pndte  nf  Porfry.] 

The  philosopher  showeth  yon  the  way,  he  informeth 
you  of  the  particularities,  as  well  of  the  tediousness 
of  the  way,  as  of  the  pleasant  lodging  you  shall  haye 
when  your  journey  is  ended,  as  of  the  many  bye-tum- 
ings  that  may  dirert  you  from  TOur  way  ;  but  this  is 
to  no  man,  but  to  him  that  wiU  read  him,  and  read 
bim  with  attentire  studious  painfulness ;  which  con- 
stant desire  whoeoerer  hath  in  him,  hath  already  passed 
half  the  hardness  of  the  way,  and  therefore  is  beholden 
to  the  philosopher  but  for  the  other  half.  Nay,  truly, 
learned  men  haTe  learnedly  thought,  that  where  once 
reason  hath  so  much  OTormastered  passion,  as  that 
the  mind  hath  a  free  desire  to  do  well,  the  inward  light 
each  man  hath  in  itself  is  as  good  as  a  philosopher's 
book ;  since  in  nature  we  know  it  is  well  to  do  well, 
and  what  is  well  and  what  is  eril,  although  not  in  the 
words  of  art  which  philosophers  bestow  upon  us ;  for 
oat  of  natural  conceit  the  philosophers  drew  it.  But 
to  be  moved  to  do  that  which  we  uiow,  or  to  be  moved 
with  desire  to  know, '  hoc  opus  bio  labor  est' — [*  this  is 
the  grand  difficulty.'] 

Now,  therein,  of  all  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  human, 
and  according  to  the  human  conceit)  is  our  poet  the 
monarch.  For  he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but 
gireth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into  tlie  way,  as  will  entice 
any  man  to  enter  into  it.  Nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  jour- 
ney should  lie  throu^  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very  first, 
give  you  a  cluster  m.  jp^p^  \  that,  full  of  that  taste, 
you  may  long  to  pass  nrther.  He  b^ginneth  not  vrith 
obscure  defimtions ;  which  must  blur  the  margin  with 
interpretations,  and  load  the  memonr  with  doubtful- 
ness ;  but  he  oometh  td  you  vrith  words  set  in  delight- 
fttl  proportion,  either  aooomnanied  vrith,  or  prepared 
for,  the  well  enchanting  skill  of  music ;  and  with  a 


tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which 
holdeth  children  fVom  play,  and  old  men  fiwm  the 
chimney  comer ;  and  pretenaing  no  more,  doth  intend 
the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to  virtue  ; 
even  as  the  child  is  often  broudit  to  take  most  whole- 
some things,  by  hiding  them  m  such  other  as  bare  » 
pleasant  taste ;  which,  if  one  should  b^gin  to  tell  them 
the  nature  of  the  aloes  or  rhubarbarum  th^  should 
receive,  would  sooner  take  their  physic  at  ibeirewm 
than  their  mouth.  So  is  it  in  men  (most  of  whom 
are  childish  in  the  best  things,  till  they  be  cndled  in 
their  craves).  Glad  they  will  be  to  hear  the  tales  of 
Hercules,  Adiilles,  Cyrus,  .£neas ;  and  hearing  them, 
must  needs  hear  the  right  description  of  wisdom* 
Talour,  and  justice ;  which,  if  they  had  been  baielj 
(that  is  to  say,  philosophically)  set  out,  th^  would 


IS  to  say,  pnuosopmcauv 
they  be  oreu^t  to  school 


]X>BD  BVBIXIOH. 

Another  of  the  fiivourites  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
William  Cecil,  Lobd  Bubi^igS,  who,  fixr  forty 
years,  ably  and  faithfully  served  her  in  the  capa* 
city  of  secretary  of  state.  He  died  in  1598,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  As  a  minister,  this  celelvated 
individual  was  distinguished  for  wariness,  appli- 
cation, sagacity,  calmness,  and  a  degree  of  close- 
ness which  sometimes  degenerated  into  hypocrisy. 
Most  of  these  qualities  dbaracterised  also  what  ia, 
properly  speaking,  his  sole  literaryproduction; 
namdr,  VrvxpU  or  Directions  fir  the  Wm  Ordering 
and  Quriage  of  a  ManU  Life.  These  precepts  were 
addressed  to  mi\son,  Robert  Cecil,  afterwazda  EacI 
of  Salisbuzy.    Some  of  than  are  here  satgaioed. 

[ChoUx^ifa  W^l 

When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man^ 
estate,  use  great  providence  and  circumspection  in 
choosing  thy  wife.  For  from  thence  vrill  spring  all 
thy  future  good  or  eviL  And  it  is  an  action  of  lifs^ 
like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war ;  wherein  a  man  can  err 
but  once.  If  tbv  estate  be  good,  match  near  home 
and  at  leisure ;  ii  weak,  far  on  and  quickly.  Inquire 
diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  nave 
been  inclined^  in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor, 
how  generous  soever.  For  a  man  can  buy  nothing  in 
the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  base  and 
uncomely  creature  altogether  for  wealth  ;  for  it  will 
cause  contempt  in  others,  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  choice  of  a  dwar^  or  a  fool ;  for,  by  the  one  thou 
shalt  beget  a  race  of  pities  ;  the  other  will  be  tiby 
continue  disgrace,  and  it  will  yirke  thee  to  hear  her 
talk.  For  thou  shalt  find  it,  to  thy  great  grief,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  fulsome  than  a  she-fooL 

[Jkmaiiic  Ecomrmy.'l 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  bouse,  let  thy 
hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  acconung  to  the  means 
of  thy  estete,  rather  plentifril  than  sparing,  but  not 
costly.  For  I  never  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keq>- 
ing  an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  themselves 
through  secret  yices,  and  their  hospitality  bean  the 
blame.  But  banish  swinish  drunkards  out  of  thins 
house,  which  is  a  yioe  impairing  health,  consuming 
much,  and  makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praiss 
ascribed  to  the  drunkard,  but  for  the  vrell-bearing  of 
his  drink ;  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a 
brewer's  horse  or  a  drayman,  than  for  either  a  gentle- 
man or  a  serving-man.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above 
three  of  four  j^arts  of  thy  revenues ;  nor  aboye  a  third 
part  of  that  m  thy  house.  For  the  other  two  parts 
will  do  no  more  tlum  defray  thy  extraordinariesy  wfaidi 
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'  ihfVi  (nnnouiit  Out  oidiuuj  bj  mnch ;  othcrwiae 
ann  duJt  lire  like  >  rich  beggw,  in  ccDtlna&l  what, 
iai  the  tieedf  man  cui  nerer  Iits  tukp^lly  nor  con- 
ttDtallj.  For  ererj  diiMter  mil™  him  hkIj  to 
BWTtgBn  or  kIL  And  that  gmtlemui,  who  kIIb  an 
ten  of  laud,  aell*  w  ounce  of  credit.  For  gentility 
ii  nothing  elae  hat  uicient  riehe*.  So  that  if  the 
IboDdation  ih&U  at  »aj  tima  nnk,  the  building  mmt 


[Edtcatiim  ef  Cluldrai.] 

Brine  thj  childnn  op  in  leaniing  and  ohedience, 

j«t  whAont  ontwaid  aurterit;.     Pnue  them  openly. 


d  them aecntlj.  QiMlhemgood 
•M  owTanioit  nuinl«naDC*  according  to  thy  ability, 
Mbentiae  thy  Ufil  will  leem  theii  bondage,  and  iriiat 
'  reitiaa  tkm  ilialt  leare  them  at  thy  de^h,  they  will 
OMik  Jcth  ftor  it,  and  not  thea.  And  I  am  per- 
— iii  that  the  fooliah  cockering  of  some  parent!,  and 
tte  OTei^ataii  caniase  of  othan,  eanteth  more  man 
■■d  voowa  to  lake  iU  coorwa,  than  their  own  ricioui 
iadinatiana.  Uany  thy  daughten  in  time,  ieat  tliey 
■any  tbcmeelTea.  And  aufin  not  thy  aoni  to  pui 
Aa  Alpa  ;  for  they  iLall  lean  nothing  there  but 
pride,  blavpbamy,  and  atheiam.  And  if  by  travel  they 
get  a  lew  bnken  lansuagea,  that  ihall  profit  them 
"*^'"g  more  than  to  have  one  meat  nerred  in  diTen 
irihw  Neithv,  by  my  conaeut,  ihalt  thou  train  them 
Bp  in  wan ;  for  he  that  seta  up  bia  reet  to  live  by 
tkat  pnfiMian,  can  hardly  be  an  hoDeMmau  or  a  good 
Qvi^aa.  Beaidei,  it  i*  a  idence  no  lon^  in  nqucat 
tbao   nae ;  (or  aoldian   in  peaoa  an  like  ehlmneyi 


r.I 
Be<«»n  of  aoretyihip  Ibr  thy  beat  fHoida.    Ha  that 

Eyeth  another  man'a  debti,  aeeketh  his  oim  decay- 
it,  if  thou  eanft  not  otherwiae  choose,  rather  lend 
tby  money  Uiyaelf  upon  good  bondi,  although  thou 
bArroir  it.  So  (halt  thou  Kcun  thynlf,  and  pieaiure 
i  thy  friend.  Neitber  bomnr  money  of  a  neighbour,  oi 
I  a  friend,  but  of  a  itnoger,  when,  paying  for  it,  thou 
■bait  hear  no  mote  of  it.  Otherwiee  thou  ahalt  eclipae 
thy  credit,  loee  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  aa  deai  aa 
ts  anather.  But  m  borrowing  of  money,  be  predoua 
ef  thy  word  ;  for  he  that  hath  can  of  keeping  daya  of 
faymenti  ii  lord  of  aoother  man'i  puree. 


'  One  of  the  Mriitat,  and  alao  ooe  of  the  moat 
,  dbtiuniahedjmw  writemrfthii  period,  was  Rics- 
Amn  ElooEEB,  a  learned  and  gifted  theologian,  bora 
,  ut  poor  bat  respectable  parent*  near  Exeter,  aboat 
\  tbe  year  IS53.    At  achool  be  dt«play«d  ao  much 

ritode  for  kaming,  and  gentleneu  of  diapoaitioo, 
t,  baring  been  rectntunended  to  Jewel,  biahop 
;  d  Saliaboiy,  be  w«*  taken  nnder  tbe  cote  of  that 
iate,  who,  after  a  satia&ctoiy 


to  Oxford,  and  contribnted  to 
bit  mppcrt.  At  the  nnivenity,  Hooker  itudied 
with  great  ardour  aod  aaccesa,  and  became  mnch 
lefpected  tor  laodeitj,  prudence,  and  piety.  After 
Jewel's  death,  be  waa  patroniaed  by  Sandys,  bishop 
ef  Loodoo,  who  aent  bli  atm  to  Ozfbrd  to  eiyoy 
tbe  benefit  of  Hooker's  tnatmctiona.  Another 
cC  hia  pnoilt  at  this  tiioe  ww  Geoi^  Cranmer.  a 
pand-depiiew  of  the  finwm*  sidtUibop  of  that 
samei  aad  with  both  then  yonng  men  be  formed  a 
doaa  and  enduring  fttendthlp.  In  1579,  hit  skill  in 
tbe  octental  buigingea  led  to  fait  temporary  appoint- 
nent  aa  depnt7-pTofeaM>r  of  Hebrew ;  and  two  yean 
later,  be  enterea  into  holy  order*.  Not  kmg  after 
tUi  lie  had  tbe  miafbrtone  to  be  entn^ped  into  a 


marriage,  which  prored  a  conatant  aomce  of  annoy- 
ance to  him  daring  life.  Tbe  drcnmitance*  .of  tlua 
noion,  which  place  in  a  etrong  light  tite  limrie  and 
nnsu^iecting  nstiire  of  the  man,  were  these.  HaTing 
been  appointed  to  preach  at  Pnil'a  Crow  in  London, 
he  put  ap  at  a  house  set  apart  for  the  leceptloa  of 
the  preachers.  On  hi*  aniral  Uiere  from  Oifbrd, 
be  vat  wet  and  wearj,  but  recelred  to  mnch  kind- 


KbAard  Bookw. 

neat  and  attention  from  tbe  boateia,  that,  accc^dlng 
to  hit  MogTapher{Walton),  in  hit  ezceas  of  gratitude, 
'  he  thought  himaelf  bound  in  conscience  to  belien 
all  that  she  aaid.  So  the  good  man  came  to  t>e  per- 
anaded  by  her  that  he  waa  a  man  of  a  tender  ccoatl- 
tution ;  and  that  it  waa  beat  for  him  to  bare  a  wi&, 
tliBt  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him — toch  an  one  at 
might  both  prolong  bis  life,  and  make  it  more  com- 
fortable ;  and  inch  an  one  she  could  and  would  pro- 
Tide  fbr  Mm,  if  he  thought  St  Co  aairj.'  Hooker, 
little  apt  to  lutpect  in  otWa  that  guile  of  which  be 
himsdiwat  to  entirely  fre«^  became  the  dupe  cJ  this 
woman,  antluvlting  ber  to  select  a  wift  for  him,  and 
promitbig  to  marry  whomsoever  the  thoold  chooae^ 
The  wifk  ahe  prorided  wat  her  own  danghter, 
detcribed  aa  '  a  dlly,  clownish  woman,  and  withal  a 
mere  Xantippe,'  whom,  howerer,  he  married  accord- 
ing to  his  promise.  Witii  tbii  helpmate  be  led 
but  an  unctnofortable  Ufe,  though  apparently  in  a 
spirit  of  resignatiou.  When  Tisited  by  Saiidjt  and 
Cranmer  at  a  rectory  in  Bucklnghamthire,  towMch 
be  had  been  presented  in  I5B4,  he  wtt  found  bj 
them  reading  Horace,  and  tending  sheep  in  the 
absence  of  his  serrant.  In  his  houae  they  recdved 
little  entertainment,  except  from  his  oonrenationi 
and  eTen  this,  Mra  Hooker  did  not  (Ul  to  diiturl\  hj 
calling  him  away  to  rock  tbe  cradle,  and  by  exhibit- 
ing such  other  samples  of  good  mannera.  aa  made 
them  glad  to  depart  on  the  following  morning.  Id 
taking  leave,  Cranmer  expressed  hit  regret  at  the 
smollneas  of  Hooker's  income^  and  the  uncomfbrtable 
atate  of  his  domeatie  affaire  |  to  which  the  worthy 
man  replied,  *  My  dear  Cteocge,  if  i^ntt  bare  nnulv 
a  double  share  In  tbe  miteriea  of  this  lifb,  I,  that  am 
none,  ought  not  to  reidne  at  what  my  wise  Creator 
hath  appointed  for  me,  bnt  labour  (aa  indeed  I  do 
daily)  to  submit  mine  to  hit  will,  and  posNss  mj 
tonl  ia  paUeoce  and  peace.'    On  bit  ntita  to  Lon- 
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don,  Sandys  made  a  stronff  appeal  to  his  father  in 
hehalf  of  Hooker,  the  result  of  which  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  meek  divine,  in  1585,  to  the  office 
of  master  of  the  Temple.  He  accordingly  removed 
to  London,  and  commenced  his  labours  as  forenoon 
preacher.  It  happened  that  the  office  of  nuftemoon 
lecturer  at  the  Temple  was  at  this  period  filled  by 
'Walter  Travers,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  elo- 
quence, but  highly  Calvinistical  in  Ms  opinions, 
while  the  views  of  Hooker,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
on  church  government  and  on  points  of  theology, 
were  of  a  moderate  cast^  Tlie  consequence  was, 
that  the  doctrines  delivered  from  the  pulpit  varied 
very  much  in  their  character,  accoixling  to  the 
pr^ucher  from  whom  they  proceeded.  Indeed,  the 
two  orators  sometimes  preached  avowedly  in  oppo- 
•ition  to  each  other — a  circumstance  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  remark,  that  *  the  forenoon  sennons 
•poke  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Greneva.'  This 
disputation,  though  conducted  with  good  temper, 
excited  so  much  attention,  that  Archbishop  Whitgift 
suspended  Travers  from  preaching.  There  ensued 
between  bim  and  Hooker  a  printed  controversy, 
which  was  found  so  disagreeable  by  the  latter,  that 
he  strongly  expressed  to  the  archbishop  his  wish  to 
retire  into  the  country,  where  he  might  be  permitted 
to  live  in  peace,  and  have  leisure  to  finish  Ms  treatise 
Of  the  Laws  of  EccUwutical  PoUfy,  already  begun. 
A  letter  whicn  he  wrote  to  the  archbishop  on  this 
occasion  deserves  to  be  quoted,  as  showing  not  only 
that  peacefulness  of  temper  which  adhered  to  him 
through  life,  but  likewise  the  object  that  his  great 
work  was  intended  to  accomplish.   It  is  as  follows : — 

'  My  lord — ^When  I  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell, 
which  was  my  college,  yet  I  found  some  d^ree  of  it 
in  my  quiet  country  parsonage.  But  I  am  weary  of 
the  noise  and  oppositions  of  this  place  ;  and,  indeed, 
Ood  and  nature  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions, 
but  for  study  and  quietness.  And,  mv  lord,  my  par- 
ticular contests  here  with  Mr  Travers  have  proved  the 
more  unpleasant  to  me,  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
good  man  ;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned  me  to 
examine  mine  own  conscienoe  concerning  his  opinions. 
And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  other  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  whether 
the  conscience  of  him  and  others  of  his  judgment 
ought  to  be  so  far  complied  with  by  us  as  to  alter  our 
frame  of  church  ^vemment,  our  manner  of  Ood*s 
worship,  our  praismg  and  praying  to  him,  and  our 
established  ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  toider  con- 
sciences shall  require  us.  And  in  this  examination 
I  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but  have  b^un  a 
treatise  in  which  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others, 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  polity.  But,  my  lord,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  finish  what  I  have  b^un,  unless  I  be  re- 
moved into  some  quiet  parsonage,  where  I  may  see 
God's  blessings  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and 
eat  my  own  bread  in  peace  and  privacy :  a  place 
where  I  may,  without  disturbance,  meditate  my  ap- 
proaching mortality,  and  that  great  account  which  ul 
flesh  must  give  at  the  last  day  to  the  God  of  all 
spirits.' 

In  consequence  of  this  appeal.  Hooker  was  pre- 
iented,  in  1591,  to  the  rectory  of  Boscomb,  in  Wilt- 
shire, where  he  finished  four  books  of  his  treatise, 
which  were  printed  in  1594.  Queen  Elizabeth  hav- 
ing in  the  following  year  presented  him  to  the  rec- 
tcSry  of  Bishop's-Boume,  in  Kent,  he  removed  to  that 
place,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  faithM  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Here  he  wrote  the  fifth  book,  published  in  1597 ; 
and  finished  other  three,  which  did  not  appear  till 
after  his  deatii.    This  event  took  place  in  Novem- 


ber 1600.  A  few  days  previously,  his  house  was 
robbed,  and  when  the  fact  was  mentioned  to  him,  he 
anxiously  inquired  whether  bis  books  and  papers 
were  safe.  The  answer  being  in  the  affirmative,  be 
exdaimed,  '  Then  it  matters  not,  for  no  other  loss 
can  troubte  me.* 

Hookei^s  treatise  on  *  Kcdesiastical  Polity*  displays 
an  astonishing  amount  of  learning,  sagacity,  and 
industry ;  and  is  so  excellently  written,  that,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  judgment  of  Lowth,  the  author  has,  in 
correctness,  propriety,  and  purity  of  English  style, 
hardly  been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  by  any  of 
his  successors.  This  praise  is  unquestionably  too 
liigh ;  for,  as  Dr  Drake  has  observed,  *  though  the 
words,  for  ttie  most  part,  are  well  chosen  and  punv 
the  arrangement  of  them  into  sentences  is  intricate 
and  harsh,  and  formed  almost  exclusively  on  the 
idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin.  Much  strength 
and  vigour  are  derived  fhim  this  adoption,  but  per- 
spicuity, sweetness,  and  ease,  are  too  generally  sac- 
nfioed.  There  is,  notwithstanding  these  nsual  fea- 
tures of  his  composition,  an  occasional  simplicity  in 
his  pages,  both  of  style  and  sentiment,  which  truly 
channs.'*  Dr  Drake  refers  to  the  following  sentence, 
with  which  the  preface  to  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity^ 
is  opened,  as  a  striking  instance  of  that  elaborate 
collocation  which,  founded  on  the  structure  of  a 
language  widely  different  fh>m  our  own,  was  the 
fashion  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  *  Though  for  no  other 
cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we 
have  not  loosely,  through  sUence,  permitted  things 
to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream,  there  shall  be,  for  men's 
information,  extant  this  much  concerning  the  pre- 
sent state  of  l^e  chureh  of  God  established  amongst 
us,  and  liieir  carefVd  endeavours  which  would  have 
upheld  the  same.' 

The  argument  against  the  Puritans  is  canducted 
by  Hooker  with  rare  moderation  and  candour,  and 
certainly  the  chureh  of  England  has  never  had  a 
more  powerf\il  defender.  The  work  is  not  to  be 
reg&rded  simply  as  a  theological  treatise ;  it  is  stiU 
referred  to  as  a  great  authority  upon  the  whole  range 
of  moral  and  iiolitical  prinaples.  It  also  bears  a 
value  as  the  first  publication  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  observed  a  strict  methodical  arrange- 
ment, and  presented  a  train  of  dear  logical  reasoning. 

As  specunens  of  the  body  o(  the  work,  sevenl 
extracts  are  here  subjoined : — 

ISeriptmn  amd  the  Law  of  NahtteJ} 

What  the  Scripture  purposeth,  the  same  in  all 
points  it  doik  perform.  Howbeit,  that  here  we  swerre 
not  in  judgment,  one  thing  especially  we  must  ob- 
serve; namelv,  that  the  absolute  perfection  of  Scripture 
is  seen  by  relation  unto  that  end  whereto  it  tendeth. 
And  even  hereby  it  cometh  to  pass,  that,  first,  such  as 
imagine  the  general  and  mam  drift  of  the  body  ot 
sacred  Scripture  not  to  be  so  large  as  it  is,  nor  that 
Ood  did  thereby  intend  to  deliver,  as  in  truth  he  doth, 
a  full  instruction  in  all  things  unto  salvation  neces- 
sary, the  knowledge  whereof  man  by  nature  could  net 
otherwise  in  this  life  attain  unto;  they  are  by  this 
vei^  mean  induced,  either  still  to  look  for  new  reve- 
lations from  heaven,  or  else  dangerously  to  add  to  the 
word  of  God  uncertain  tradition,  that  so  the  doctrine 
of  man's  salvation  may  be  complete  ;  which  doctrine 
we  constantly  hold  in  all  respects,  without  any  sudi 
things  added,  to  be  so  complete,  that  we  utterly  xefiiss 
as  much  as  once  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  anvthiog 
further.  Whatsoever,  to  make  up  the  doctrme  <n 
man's  salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  Scrip- 
ture's insufficiency,  we  reject  it ;  Smpture,  purposing 
this,  hath  perfectly  and  fully  done  it.    Again,  (hi 
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mpe  and  pozpoae  of  God  in  delireriiig  the  holj  Scrip- 
tue,  such  aa  do  take  more  largely  than  behoTetn, 
tkcy,  on  the  contrary,  side-racking  and  itretching  it 
fiutket  than  by  him  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sun- 
dry as  great  inconTeniences.     They,  pretending  the 
Scnptuxe*8  perfection,  infer  thereupon,  that  in  Scrip- 
tue  all  thing!  lawful  to  be  done  must  needs  be  con- 
tuned.    We  count  those  things  perfect  which  want 
Bsthinr  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were  in- 
itituteaL    As,  therefore^  God  created  ereiy  part  and 
particle  of  man  exactly  perfect — ^that  is  to  say,  in  all 
asinU  sufficient  unto  that  use  for  which  he  appointed 
]^— «o  the  Scripture,  yea,  ereiy  sentence  thereof,  is 
perfect,  and  wanteth  nothing  requisite  unto  that  pur- 
pose for  which  God  deli?eied  the  same.  So  that,  if  here- 
;  apaD  we  ooD<dude,  that  because  the  Scripture  is  per- 
fcct,  therefore  all  things  lawful  to  be  done  are  com- 
pwhended  in  the  Scripture  ;  we  may  eren  as  well 
j  oondude  so  of  eyery  sentence,  as  of  the  whole  sum 
and  body  thereof,  unless  we  first  of  all  prove  that  it 
was  the  driit,  scope,  and  purpose  of  Almighty  God  in 
'  \Aj  Scripture  to  comprise  all  things  which  man  may 
pactisei     But  admit  this,  and  mark,  I  beseech  you, 
what  would  follow.    Ood,  in  delirerinff  Scripture  to 
Us  diurch,  should  clean  hare  abrogated  among  them 
the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  an  imallible  knowledge 
tainted  in  the  minds  of  all  the  children  of  men, 
VMteby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of  human 
actiaDs  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  derived 
fiem  them ;  upon  which  conclusions  groweth  in  parti- 
cularity the  choice  of  cood  and  evil  in  the  daily  a£birs 
of  this  life.  Admit  this,  and  what  shall  the  Scripture 
be  but  a  snare  and  a  torment  to  weak  consciences, 
filling  them  with  infinite  perplexities,  scrupulosities, 
doabte  insoluble,  and  extreme  despairs?  Not  that  the 
Scripture  itself  doth  cause  any  such  thing  (for  it 
tendeth  to  the  clean  contrary,  and  the  fruit  thereof 
is  resolute  aasurauce  and  certainty  in  that  it  teacheth) ; 
but  the  necewities  of  this  life  urging  men  to  do  that 
iHkidi  the  light  of  nature,  common  discretion,  and 
)«dgment  of  itself  directeth  them  unto  ;  on  the  other 
■tfe,  this  doctrine  teaching  them  that  so  to  do  were  to 
■a  against  their  own  souu,  and  that  they  put  forth 
their  hands  to  iniquity,  whatsoerer  they  go  about,  and 
kve  not  first  the  sacred  Scripture  of  (S>d  for  direc- 
tion ;  how  can  it  choose  but  bring  the  simple  a  thou- 
Mnd  timea  to  their  wits'  end  ;  how  can  it  choose  but 
vex  and  amaze  them  t  For  in  every  action  of  common 
life,  to  find  out  some  sentence  clearly  and  infallibly 
ntiin^  before  our  eyes  what  we  ought  to  do  (seem  we 
ia  Scripture  never  so  expert),  would  trouble  us  mora 
than  we  are  aware.    In  weak  and  tender  minds,  we 
little  know  whaL  misery  this  strict  opinion  would 
tned,  besides  the  stops  it  would  make  in  the  whole 
eoorae  of  all  men's  lives  and  actions.  Make  all  things 
lin  which  we  do  by  direction  of  nature's  light,  and  by 
the  rule  of  common  discretion,  without  thinking  at 
ill  upon  Scripture ;  admit  this  position,  and  parents 
dkall  caoae  their  children  to  sin,  as  oft  as  thoy  cause 
tjhem  to  do  anything,  before  they  come  to  years  of 
casacity,  and  be  ripe  for  knowledge  in  the  Scripture. 
Aomit  this,  and  it  shall  not  be  with  masters  as  it  was 
with  Mm  in  the  gospel;  but  servants  being  com- 
■anded  to  go,  shafl  stand  still  till  they  have  their 
snaad  wananted  unto  them  by  Scripture.   Which,  as 
it  slandeth  with  Christian  duty  in  some  cases,  to  in 
cemmon  afiairs  to  require  it  were  most  unfit. 

[Zttti  and  Fear  tn  Religion.} 

Two  aflections  there  are,  the  forces  whereol^  as  they 
kstf  the  gnatcr  or  leaser  sway  in  maik's  heart,  fiame 
aeoordingly  to  the  stamp  and  character  of  his  religion — 
the  one  seal,  the  oUier  fear.  Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly 
aided,  whoi  it  endeavoureth  most  busily  to  please 
Ood,  foroeth  upon  him  thoee  unseasonable  offices  which 


please  him  not.  For  which  cause,  if  they  who  thia 
way  swerve  be  compared  with  such  sincere,  sound,  and 
discreet  as  Abraham  was  in  matter  of  religion,  the 
service  of  the  one  is  like  unto  flattery,  the  other  like 
the  faithful  sedulity  of  friendship.  Zeal,  except  it 
be  ordered  aright,  wnen  it  bendeth  itself  unto  conflict 
with  all  things  either  indeed,  or  but  imagined  to  be, 
opposite  unto  religion,  useth  the  razor  many  times 
with  such  eagerness,  that  the  yery  life  of  religion  itself 
is  thereby  haaarded ;  through  hatrod  of  tares  the  com  in 
the  field  of  Ood  is  plucked  up.  So  that  xeal  needeth  both 
ways  a  sober  guioe.  Fear,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  have 
not  the  light  of  true  understanding  concerning  Ood, 
wherewith  to  be  moderated,  breedeth  likewise  super- 
stition. It  ia  therefore  dangerous  that,  in  things  dirine, 
we  should  work  too  much  upon  the  spur  either  of  zeal 
or  fear.  Fear  is  a  ^(ood  solicitor  to  devotion.  Howbeit, 
sith  fear  in  this  kind  doth  grow  from  an  apprehension 
of  Deity  endued  with  irresistible  power  to  hurt,  and 
is,  of  sol  affidctions  (anger  excepted),  the  unaptest  to 
admit  any  conference  with  reason,  for  which  cause  the 
wise  man  doth  say  of  fear,  that  it  is  a  betrayer  of  the 
forces  of  reasonable  understanding ;  therefore,  except 
men  know  beforehand  what  manner  of  service  pleaseth 
Ood,  while  they  are  fearful  they  try  all  things  which 
fancy  offereth.  Many  there  are  who  never  think  on 
Ood  but  when  they  are  in  extremity  of  fear ;  and  then, 
because  what  to  think,  or  what  to  do,  they  are  uncer- 
tain ;  perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  m  idle,  they 
think  and  do,  as  it  were  in  a  phrensy,  they  know  not 
what.  Supeivtition  neither  Imoweth  the  r^ht  kind, 
nor  observeth  the  due  measure,  of  actions  belonnng 
to  the  service  of  Ood,  but  is  always  joined  witn  a 
wrong  opinion  touchins  things  divme.  Superstition 
is,  when  things  are  either  abhorred  or  observed,  with 
a  zealous  or  fearful,  but  erroneous  relation  to  Ood. 
By  means  whereof,  the  superstitious  do  sometimes 
serve,  though  the  true  God,  yet  with  needless  offices, 
and  defiaud  him  of  duties  necessary,  sometimes  load 
others  than  him  with  such  honours  as  properly  are  his, 

{Defenct  cf  Retutm.} 

But  so  it  is,  the  name  of  the  light  of  nature  is  made 
hateful  ¥rith  men  ;  the  star  of  reason  and  learning, 
and  all  other  such  like  helps,  beginneth  no  otherwiae 
to  be  thought  of,  than  if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet ; 
or  as  if  GmL  had  so  accursed  it,  that  it  should  never 
shine  or  give  light  in  things  concerning  our  duty  any. 
way  towards  him,  but  be  esteemed  aa  uat  star  in  the 
revelation,  called  Wormwood,  which,  beii^  fallen 
from  heaven,  maketh  rivers  and  watera  in  which  it 
falleth  so  bitter,  that  men  tasting  them  die  thereof. 
A  number  there  are  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as 
they  ought  the  power  and  authority  of  the  word  of 
Ood,  if  in  things  divine  they  should  attribute  any 
force  to  man's  reason ;  for  whidi  cause  they  never  use. 
reason  so  willingly  as  to  disgrace  reason,  llieir  usual 
and  common  discourses  are  unto  this  effect.  First, 
'the  natural  man  perceWeth  not  the  things  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,'  Ifca  tbo^  E^  these  and  the  Uke  disputes,  an 
opinion  hath  spread  itself  very  far  in  the  wond  \  as  if 
the  way  to  be  rne  in  (kith,  were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and 
judgment ;  as  if  reason  were  an  enemy  unto  religion, 
childish  simplicity  the  mother  of  ghostly  and  divine- 
wisdom.  •  •  • 

To  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  whoaoever  doth 
serve^  honour,  and  obey  Ood,  whosoever  believeth  in 
hira,  that  man  would  no  mor?  do  this  than  innoeenia 
and  infimts  do  but  for  the  light  of  natural  reaaoa  thai 
shineth  in  him,  and  maketh  him  ap4  ta  a^jMrdiend 
those  things  of  Ood,  which  being  by  grace  disa>vered, 
are  effectual  to  persuade  reasonable  minda,  and  none 
other,  that  honour,  obedience,  and  cvedit,  belong 
♦  287 
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aright  unto  Ood.  No  maa  oometh  nnto  God  to  aSet 
him  taerifice,  to  pour  oat  lapplicationa  and  prajren 
before  him,  or  to  do  him  anj  lerrice,  which  doth  not 
first  believe  him  both  to  be,  and  to  be  a  lewarder  of 
them  who  in  rach  sort  seek  unto  him.  Let  men  be 
taught  this,  ^ther  by  revelation  firom  heaven,  or  by 
instruction  upon  earth ;  bj  labour,  study,  and  medi- 
tation, or  bj  the  only  secret  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ohost ;  whatsoeyer  the  mean  be  they  know  it  by,  if 
the  knowledge  thereof  were  possible  without  discourse 
of  natural  reason,  why  should  none  be  found  capable 
thereof  but  only  men ;  nor  men  till  such  time  as  they 
come  unto  ripe  and  fuU  ability  to  work  by  reasonable 
understanding  f  The  ^diole  drijft  of  the  Scripture  of 
Ood,  what  is  it,  but  only  to  teach  theolo^  t  Theology, 
what  is  it,  but  the  sdence  of  things  divine  t  What 
science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of 
natural  discourse  and  reason  f  Judge  you  of  that 
which  I  speak,  saith  the  apostle.  In  vain  it  were  to 
■peak  anything  of  God,  but  that  by  reason  men  are 
able  somewhat  to  judge  of  that  the^  hear,  and  by  dis- 
course to  discern  how  consonant  it  is  to  truth.  Scrip- 
ture, indeed,  teacheth  things  above  nature,  things 
which  our  reason  by  itself  could  not  reach  unto.  Yet 
those  also  we  believe,  lowing  by  reason  that  the 
Scriptui«isthewordofGod.  *  *  The  thin^ 
we  have  handled  according  to  the  Question  moved 
about  it,  which  question  is,  whether  the  light  of  rei^ 
son  be  so  pernicious,  that,  in  devising  laws  for  the 
church,  men  ought  not  by  it  to  search  what  may  be 
fit  and  convenient!  For  this  cause,  therefore,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  how,  in  the  na- 
ture of  reason  itself,  there  is  no  impediment,  but  that 
the  self-same  spirit  which  revealeth  the  things  that 
God  hath  set  down  in  his  law,  may  also  be  thought  to 
aid  and  direct  men  in  finding  out,  by  the  light  of  rei^ 
son,  what  laws  are  expedient  to  be  made  for  the  guid- 
ing of  his  church,  over  and  besides  them  that  are  in 
Scripture. 

[0%i»ic&  Mvtic.'] 

Toudiing  musical  harmony,  whether  by  instrument 
or  by  voice,  it  being  but  of  high  and  low  in  sounds  a 
due  proportionable  disposition,  such  notwithstanding 
is  the  force  thereof^  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in 
that  very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some 
have  been  thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  soul  itself 
by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it,  harmony ;  a  thing  which 
delighteth  all  ages,  and  beseemeth  all  states ;  a  thing 
as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy ;  as  decent,  being  added 
unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and  solemnity,  as 
being  used  when  men  most  sequester  themselves  from 
action.  The  reason  hereof  is  an  admirable  facility 
which  music  hath  to  express  and  represent  to  the 
mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other  sensible  mean, 
the  venr  standing,  rising,  and  falling,  the  very  steps 
and  inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of 
ail  passions  whereunto  the  mind  is  subject ;  yea,  so 
to  imitate  them,  that,  whether  it  resemble  unto  us  the 
same  state  wherein  our  minds  already  are,  or  a  clean 
oontraiy,  we  are  not  more  contentedly  by  the  one  con- 
firm6d,  than  changed  and  led  away  by  the  other.  In 
harmony,  the  very  image  and  character  even  of  vir- 
tue and  vice  is  perceived,  the  mind  delighted  with 
.  their  tesemblaneea,  and  brought  by  having  them  often 
iterated  into  a  love  of  the  thii^  themselves.  For  which 
cause  then  is  nothltag  more  contagious  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harmony  ;  than  some,  nothing 
more  strong  and  potent  unto  good.  And  that  there  is 
such  a  diffeKnoe  of  one  kind  from  another,  we  need 
no  proof  but  our  own  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  ate 
at  the  hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and 
heaviness,  of  stone  more  mollified  and  softened  in 
mind  ;  one  kind  apter  to  stay  and  settle  us,  another 
to  move  and  stir  our  affections ;  there  is  thai  draweth 
to  a  marvellous  grave  and  sober  mediocrity  ;  there  is 


also  that  carrieth,  as  it  were,  into  ecstacies,  filling  thia 
mind  with  a  heavenly  joy,  and  for  the  time  in  & 
manner  severing  it  from  the  body ;  so  that,  although 
we  lay  altogether  aside  the  consideration  of  ditty  or 
matter,  the  veiy  harmony  of  sounds  being  framed  in 
due  sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual 
faculties  of  our  souls,  is,  by  a  native  puissance  and 
efficacy,  greatly  available  to  bring  to  a  perfect  temper 
whatsoever  is  there  troubled  ;  apt  as  w«ll  to  qni<^en 
the  spirits  as  to  allay  that  whicA  is  too  eager ;  sove- 
reign against  melancholy  and  despair;  forcible  to 
draw  forth  tears  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be  such  as 
can  yield  them ;  able  both  to  move  and  to  moderate 
all  affections.    The  prophet  David  having,  therefore, 
singular  knowledge,  not  in  poetry  alone,  but  in  mnaic 
also,  judged  them  both  to  be  things  most  neoeasaxy  for 
the  house  of  God,  left  behind  him  to  that  pnrpoee  a 
number  of  divinely-indited  poems,  and  was  nuther 
the  author  of  adding  unto  poetry  melody  in  poblic 
prayer ;  melody,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  for  the 
raising  up  of  men's  hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of  their 
affections  towards  God.    In  which  considenUions  the 
church  of  Christ  doth  likewise  at  this  present  day 
retain  it  as  an  ornament  to  God's  service,  and  an  help 
to  our  own  devotion.    They  which,  under  pretence  <» 
the  law  ceremonial  abrogated,  require  the  abrogation 
of  instrumental  music,  approving,  nevertheless,  the 
use  of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  must  show  some  rea- 
son wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought  a  legad  cere- 
mony, and  not  the  other.    In  church  music,  curiosity 
or  ostentation  of  art,  wanton,  or  light,  or  unsuital>ie 
harmony,  such  as  only  pleaseih  the  ear,  and  doth  not 
naturally  serve  to  the  very  kind  and  degree  of  thoee 
impressions  which  the   matter  that  soeth  with  it 
leaveth,  or  is  apt  to  leave,  in  men's  minds,  doth  rather 
blemish  and  <UsgTaoe  that  we  do,  than  add  either 
beauty  or  furtherance  unto  it.    On  the  other  side,  the 
fibults  prevented,  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  thing 
itself,  when  it  drowneth  not  utterly,  but  fitly  sniteth 
with  matter  altogether  sounding  to  the  praise  of  Ood, 
is  in  truth  most  admirable,  and  doth  much  edify,  if 
not  the  understanding,  because  it  teacheth  not,  yet 
surely  the  affection,  because  therein  it  worketh  much. 
They  must  have  hearts  veiy  dry  and  tough,  from  whom 
the  melody  of  the  psalms  doth  not  sometime  draw 
that  wherem  a  mind  religiously  affected  delighteth. 

LOBB  SACON. 

But  the  fame  of  Hooker,  as  indeed  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries, is  outshone  by  that  of  the  illnstrious 
LoBD  Bacon.  Francis  Bacon,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  was  bom  in  Lcm- 
don  on  the  22d  of  January  1561,  and  in  childhood 
displayed  such  yivacity  of  intellect  and  sedateness  cf 
behaviour,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  call  him 
her  young  lord-keeper.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  wst 
sent  to  Cambridge,  where,  ao  early  as  his  sixteenth 
year,  he  became  disgusted  with  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy, which  then  hdd  unquestioned  sway  in  the 
great  English  schools  of  learning.  This  dislike  of  the 
phUoeophy  of  Aristotie,  as  Bacon  himself  declared 
to  his  secretary  Dr  Rawley,  he  fell  into  *  not  for  the 
worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever 
ascribe  all  high  attributes,  but  tor  the  unftuitfrilnesi 
of  the  way ;  being  a  philosophy,  as  his  lordship  used 
to  say,  only  strong  for  disputations  and  oontentioDSi 
but  barren  of  the  production  of  works  for  the  benefit 
of  the  life  of  man.'*  After  spending  about  four  years 
at  Cambridge,  he  travelled  in  France,  his  acute 
obeervationB  in  which  country  were  aft^w^ards  pub- 
lished hi  a  work  entitled  0/  the  Staie  of  Ettrope, 
By  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  1579,  he  was 
compelled  to  return  hastily  to  England,  and  engag* 
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la  MOW  prodtable  occupation.  After  in  vun  ioli- 
otmg  bn  uncle,  Lord  Bnrieigh,  to  procure  for  him 
ndi  m  mniaum  fhtm  gOTemment  as  might  alloi 
Um  to  ifcrote  ■-"  " .,— ..  .... 


Atldwd  at  an  eariy  period  of  life  hi*  great  work 
oiled  TV  laMbniratHm  of  the  Sciaica.  In  1590,  he 
•huned  the  post  of  Couiuel  Extraordinarj  to  the 

rm;  and  three  T«ra  aftenranb.  Bat  in  parlismenC 
the  coontf  of  Uiddtewx.  Ai  an  orator,  he  ii 
tighlj  eiltdled  by  Ben  Jonion.  In  one  of  hij 
VdHi,  he  diitiagnjthed  himielf  by  taJdog  the 
papdm  ude  in  a  qoeatioo  i«ipecUng  aome  large  lub- 
tidia  demanded  hy  the  coort ;  bat  finding  that  he 
lud  giien  great  ofifenoe  to  ber  m^jeiCy,  he  at  oi 
tltord  hi*  tone,  and  condescended  to  apologiae  ir 
tlial  Krrillt]'  vhicb  nnhtqtpiJy  appeared  in  too  ma 


Ibebcneo 

Umidfdiii^, 

Wnadf  to  Burleigh'*  riTal,  E'uex,  who,  with  the 
■tDun  trdoar  of  a  generouj  fiiendship,  endearonred 
to  fnmiB  Ibr  him,  in  1S94,  the  vacant  office  of 
ttWraey-geneiaL  In  thi*  attempt  he  was  defeated, 
™ngh  Uie  izifloeooe  of  the  Cecil*,  who  were  jepJoQ* 
Of  both  him  md  hi*  friend ;  but  he  in  eome  de- 

EKintbed  Bicon'a  dliappoiutmeat  by  presentiog  to 
m  Mate  at  TwickeoWi,  worth  two  thou*and 
g«ndi.  It  U  painful  to  relate"  in  what  manner 
B*reon:piidinch  benefits.  When  Easei  was  brought 
lotrnl  tor  a  conspiracy  againat  the  queen,  the  friend 
whom  he  lud  ao  largely  obliged  and  confided  in.  not 
«1);  deaerted  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  but  unnecea- 
■"uj  •fpeired  a*  counsel  ag»in«t  him,  and  by  erery 
■"•nd  aWoning  ingenuity  of  a  pleader,  endeavoured 
to  migiii^  hi*  crime*.  He  complied,  moreoTer, 
j™  tbo  eari'*  eiecnlion,  with  the  qoeen'*  reqaeit 
W  ta  would  wrile  A  Ihdanitim  of  tAt  Fraclint 
uaedbuRKAtrUEarl 
>y  authority.  Into 
hmentable  want  of 
pliKipIc^   oonnge,    and   aelf-respect. 


~'™*>-^tlamtedtmdComn 
5,  E~,  wMch  waa  printed  b 
™  ««*»*.  wUdi  liMficatei  a 
"PiBtnl  nrliKipl&   coaiage, 


led  by. 

culties,  into  which  bit  Improvidint  and  oatentationa 
habit*,  coupled  with  the  lelatlve  inadeqiUK?  of  hi* 
revenue*,  bad  plunged  him.  By  maintunlDg  himaetf 
in  the  good  gracea  of  tiie  eovrt,  be  belied  to  tecnn 
that  professtonal  advancement  which  would  ool  only 
fill  his  empty  coffer*,  bnt  gi«my  tboae  amUtioai 
Jongingi  whidi  had  ariaen  inhiamlnd.  Bat  tempta- 
tions of  this  sort,  thongh  tbi^  may  palliate,  can 
never  eicuie  indt  ImmoraUtie*  a*  tboae  which 
Bacon  on  this  and  ftitore  occaaiona  allowed  hlms^ 
leo£ 


king')  conniel,  stjicitor-genervl,  ji  , 
the  MarslmlBea  court,  and  attomey-generA  Thi* 
last  appointment  he  received  in  1613.  In  the  execn- 
tion  of  bis  duties,  he  did  not  acmple  to  lend  tmnaelf 
to  the  moat  arbitrary  meaintta  of  the  court,  and 
even  aasisted  In  an  attempt  to  extort  from  an  old 
clergymim,  of  the  name  of  Peacham,  a  conftosioa 
of  treason,  by  torturing  liim  on  the  rack. 

Although  hi*  income  had  now  been  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  emolnments  of  ofBce  and  a  mairiage 
with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  alderman,  hi*  eitra- 
vagance,  and  that  of  hia  serrants,  whldi  be  seems  to 
have  been  too  gnod-natored  to  dieck,  continued 
to  keep  him  in  difficulties.  He  cringed  befbre  the 
king  and  bis  ftvourite  VUliers ;  and  at  leogtb,  in 
1619,  reached  the  summit  of  bil  Bmbiliou.  by  being 
created  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
Baron  Vemlam.  This  Utter  title  gave  idace  in  the 
fbllowlng  year  to  that  of  Viwsnmt  St  Albana  Aa 
chancellor,  it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  both  in  hi* 
political  and  judicial  capacities,  he  grossly  deserted 
his  duty.  Not  only  did  he  "uflfer  VUliera  to  inter- 
fere wiUi  his  deciiioni  a*  a  judge,  but,  by  accepting 
nnmeroos  presents  or  bribes  from  snltors,  gave 
occasion.  In  1631,  to  a  pariiamentuy  inquiry, 
which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  disgrace.  He 
fblly  confessed  the  twenty-three  articles  of  coi^ 
mptitHi  which  were  laid  to  hia  charge  t  and  when 
waited  on  by  a  cmnmittee  of  the  House  of  Lordt^ 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  conf^ssioD  was 
sabacribed  by  hlmselC  he  answered,  '  It  i*  my  act, 
my  hand,  my  heart :  I  beseech  yonr  loTdahips  to  he 
merciful  to  a  tooken  reed.'  Baniahed  frnm  pablio 
life,  he  had  now  ample  Iei*ure  to  attend  to  hi*  philo- 
sophical and  literary  portaita.  Tet.  eren  while 
he  was  engaged  in  huaineaa,  these  had  not  been 
neglected.  In  1697,  be  pubUsbed  the  flnt  edition  of 
his  Eaaj/»,  which  were  afterwardi  greatly  enlarged. 
The»e,  a*  he  himself  says  of  them,  '  come  home  to 
bnsineas  and  bosoms ;  and,  like  the  late  new 
:e,  the  pieces  are  small,  and  the  silver  i* 
From  the  generally  interesting  nature  of  the 
subjects  of  the '  Eaeaya,'  and  the  eiceUence  of  their 
style,  thla  work  immedlatelv  acquired  great  popo- 
Ivity,  and  to  the  present  day  continue*  the  most 
generally  read  of  all  the  author'*  piodoctiona  '  It 
also,'  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart, 
ne  of  those  where  the  ■aperiority  of  bis  genina 
appears  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  novelty  and 
depth  of  his  reflections  often  receiving  a  strong  relief 
from  the  triteness  of  his  snbjeet  It  may  be  read 
fWnn  begitming  to  end  in  a  few  houn.  and  yet,  after 
the  twentieth  peroaal.  one  aeldimi  fails  to  remark  in 
it  aomcthioK  overlooked  before.  This,  uideed.  is  a 
characterlttio  of  all  Baccm's  writing*,  and  i*  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  inexbsoatible  aliment  Uiey 
furnish  to  our  own  thougbb^  and  the  sympathetk: 
activity  they  impart  to  oor  torpid  fiuultiea.'*    Id 
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1605,  he  published  another  work,  vhich  still  con- 
tinues to  be  extensirely  perused;  it  is  entitled  Of 
the  Prapcience  and  Advancement  of  Leamina^  Divine 
and  Human.  This  Yolume,  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  published  in  the  Latin  luiguage,  with 
the  title  De  Augmentie  Sdeniiarum,  constitutes  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work  called  Instauratio  Scien- 
tiarumy  or  the  Instauration  of  the  Sciencee,  The  second 
part,  entitled  Novum  Orffonum,  is  that  on  which, 
chiefly,  his  high  reputation  as  a  philosopher  is 
grounded,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  he  be- 
ttowed  most  labour.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and 
api)eared  in  1620.  Li  the  first  part  of  the  *  Adyance- 
ment  of  Ltaming,'  after  considering  the  excellence 
of  knowledge  and  the  means  of  disseminating  it, 
together  with  what  had  already  been  done  for  its 
adTancement,  and  what  omitted,  he  proceeds  to 
diyide  it  into  the  three  branches  of  history,  poetry, 
and  philosophy ;  these  having  reference  to  what  he 
considers  *  tiie  three  parts  of  man*s  understanding* — 
memory,  imagination,  and  reason.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  volume  relates  to  revealed  religion. 
The  *  Novum  Organum,'  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
U  the  second  and  most  important  part  of  the  '  In- 
stauration  of  the  Sciences,'  consists  of  aphorisms,  the 
fbrst  of  which  furnishes  a  key  to  the  author's  leading 
doctrines :  *  Man,  who  is  the  servant  and  interpreter 
of  nature,  can  act  and  understand  no  further  than 
he  has,  either  in  operation  or  in  contemplation,  ob- 
served of  the  method  and  order  of  nature.*  His  new 
method — novum  organum — of  employing  the  un- 
derstanding in  adding  to  human  knowled^  is  frilly 
expounded  in  this  work,  the  following  translated 
extracts  from  which  will  make  manifest  what  the 
refdrmation  was  which  he  sought  to  accomplish. 

After  alluding  to  the  little  aid  which  the  usefU 
arts  had  derived  from  science,  and  the  small  improve- 
ment which  science  had  received  from  practical  men, 
he  proceeds — '  But  whence  can  arise  such  vagueness 
and  sterility  in  all  the  phvsical  systems  which  have 
hitherto  existed  in  the  world  ?  It  is  not  certainly  fh>m 
anything  in  nature  itself;  for  the  steadiness  and 
regularity  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  dearly 
mark  them  out  as  objects  of  certain  and  precise 
knowledge.  Neither  can  it  arise  from  any  want  of 
ability  in  those  who  have  pursued  such  inquiries, 
many  of  whom  have  been  men  of  the  highest  talent 
and  genius  of  the'ages  in  which  they  lived ;  and  it 
can  therefore  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the  per- 
▼erseness  and  insufficiency  of  the  methods  that  have 
been  pursued.  Men  have  sought  to  make  a  world 
fh>m  their  own  conceptions,  and  to  draw  from  their 
own  minds  all  the  materials  which  they  employed ; 
but  i^  instead  of  doing  so,  they  had  consult^  expe- 
rience and  observation,  they  would  have  had  facts, 
and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about,  and  might  have 
ultimately  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  material  world.'  *As  things 
are  at  present  conducted,  a  sudden  transition  is 
made  from  sensible  objects  and  particular  facts  to 
general  propositions,  which  are  accounted  principles, 
and  round  which,  as  round  so  many  fixed  poles, 
disputation  and  argument  continually  revolve.  From 
tiie  propositions  thus  hastily  assumed,  all  things  are 
derived,  by  a  process  compendious  and  precipitate, 
ill  suited  to  discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommodated 
to  debate.  The  way  that  promises  success  is  the 
reverse  of  this.  It  requires  that  we  should  generalise 
slowly,  going  from  particular  things  to  those  whicli 
are  but  one  step  more  general  (  firom  those  to  others 
Kji  Still  greater  extent,  and  so  on  to  such  as  are  uni- 
versaL  By  such  means  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
principles,  not  vague  and  obscure,  but  luminous  and 
wellndefined,  such  as  nature  herself  will  not  ref^ise 
to  acknowledge.'    After  describing  the  causes  which 


lead  the  understanding  astray  in  the  search  aft) 
knowledge — ^the  idoU,  as  he  figuratively  terma  thei 
before  which  it  is  apt  to  bow— Bacon,  in  the  kcoi 
book  of  the  *  Novum  Organum,'  goes  on  systematica] 
to  expound  and  exemplify  his  method  of  philoaoph 
ing,  indicated  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  and  to  whi 
the  appellation  of  the  inductive  method  is  appli* 
This  he  does  in  so  masterly  a  way,  that  he  baa  ean 
with  posterity  the  title  of  the  father  of  experimei 
science.  *  The  power  and  compass,'  says  Profei 
Playfair,  '  of  a  mind  which  could  form  soch  a  \ 
beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline, 
many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications,  of  sciei 
which  did  not  yet  exist,  must  be  an  object  of  a^ 
ration  to  all  succeeding  ages.'  It  is  true  that 
inductive  method  had  teen  both  practised  and  ( 
cursorily  recommended  by  more  than  one  pi 
sopher  prior  to  Bacon ;  but  unquestionably  he 
the  first  to  unfold  it  completely,  to  show  its  ini 
importance,  and  to  induce  the  great  body  of  sciei 
inquirers  to  place  themselves  under  its  guidano 
another  respect,  the  benefit  conferred  by  Bacon 
mankmd  was  perhaps  still  greater.  He  tume( 
attention  of  philosophers  firom  speculations  anc 
putes  upon  questions  remote  from  use,  and  fij 
upon  inquiries  *  productive  of  works  for  the  b 
of  the  life  of  man.'  The  Aristotelian  philosoph 
barren ;  the  object  of  Bacon  was  *  the  ampUfical 
the  power  and  kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  wo 
'  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  human  em] 
the  eflfecting  all  things  possible* — the  augmeni 
by  means  of  science,  of  the  sum  of  human  hap| 
and  the  alleviation  of  hun^ian  sufifering.  In  a 
he  was  eminently  a  utilitajrian. 

The  third  part  of  the  *Instauration  of  the  Sci 
entitled  Sylva  Syhturum,  or  Hiatonf  of  Nai 
devoted  to  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  i 
science,  including  original  obeervations  mi 
Bacon  himself,  which,  though  sometimes  iD< 
are  useful  in  exemplifying  the  inductive  me 
searching  for  truth.  The  fourth  jNirt  is  calle 
InteUectua^  from  its  pointing  out  a  succession  • 
by  which  the  understanding  may  ascend  i 
investigations.  Other  two  parts,  which  the 
projected,  were  never  executed. 

Another  celebrated  publication  of  XiOrd  I 
his  treatise,  Of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancient 
wherein  he  attempts,  generally  witlTmore  in 
than  success,  to  discover  secret  meanings 
mythological  fables  of  antiquity.  He  wr 
Felicitiea  of  Queen  EUzabeth^e  Reign,  a  JS\ 
King  Henry  VIL,  a  philosophical  romanc 
the  New  Atlantig,  and  several  minor  pro 
which  it  is  needless  to  specify.  His  letters,  t 
been  published. 

After  retiring  ttom  public  life.  Bacon, 
enjoying  an  annual  income  of  £2500,  oont 
live  in  so  ostentatious  and  prodigal  a  style,  th: 
death,  in  1626,  his  debts  amounted  to-  up 
£22,000.  His  devotion  to  science  appears 
been  the  immediate  occasion  of  bringing  \]k5 
existence  to  a  close.  WhUe  travellings  in  hit 
at  a  time  when  there  was  snow  on  the  gt 
began  to  consider  whether  fiesh  might  nof 
served  by  snow  as  well  as  by  salt.  In  ordei 
the  experiment,  he  alighted  at  a  cottage  ni 
gate,  bought  a  hen,  and  stufi^  it  with  sno'v 
chilled  him,  that  he  was  unable  to  retuxn  1 
went  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  house  in  the  n 
hood,  where  his  iUness  was  so  much  incre& 
dampness  of  a  bed  into  which  he  wsis  pu 
died  in  a  few  days.*    In  a  letter  to  the  eaj 

•  This  aooonnt  is  stvo^  by  Anbrqy,  who  pfrol>a]>l; 
fkom  HobbM,  one  of  BadDn't  iatUnato  friends, 
an  aoniialntanflf>  of  Aubwy.    Bee  '  Aubr^y'te  1*1^ 
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which  he  wrote,  ifter  comparing  htmielf  to  the  diler 
PUdj.  '  vUo  icuC  hii  life  by  trying  aa  expL-rimeiit 
tbont  the  bnming  of  Mount  Veiuyiui,'  be  doe)  not 
fcrgrt  to  tneaCioa  hii  own  experiment,  which,  layi 
hti  'luccceded  excellently.'    In  hi*  will,  tlie  folluw- 


hs  itrikinglj  prophetic  puwge  it  found :  *  M7 
ume  ind  menwry  1  h;ave  lo  foreipi  nationi,  RTid  to 
lune  oirn  country  after  lome  time  i>  puKd  over.' 

Birnn.  Ilki;  Sidne.r.  vu  ■  '  wirblvr  of  poetic  prose' 
No  Enjiliih  writir  hiui  lurpfuaed  him  in  ferruur  and 
hnliincj  uf  itvle.  in  force  of  eiprcuion.  or  In  rich- 
WH  and  lif-iiiScance  uf  imaticry.  Keen  In  dis- 
tDTninj[  uutlotriea  where  no  rescnibUnce  ia  nppareiit 
hi  eominon  eyes,  he  liu  *unietinie<  indulged  to 
ami  hi  the  exercise  of  his  talent.  Yet,  in  general, 
bii  CDinpariMiu  are  »>l  lei>  chmr  And  apposite  than 
fbll  uf  iniiginatkni  and  meaning.  He  has  treated  of 
[biluophy  with  all  the  iplendoar.  yet  none  of  the 
npieniMa,  of  poetry,  Sonielinjes  hiiatyle  powewea 
idegne  uT  coiiciacneas  »ery  rarely  to  be  fi>und  in  the 
tmpniitions  of  the  Klizabelhan  age.  Of  tliia  qua- 
Clr  the  lut  of  the  subjoiued  extracts  is  a  notable 


[Im 


"I 


iffugi  of  I 


'bether  it  he  the  dn  of  hsaieti  or  the 

earth,  doth  scatter  and  luae  itself  in  the 

[«pl  it  be  collei.'ted  into  soiae  leoeptacle, 

iM  cauK,  the  industry  of  man  hath  ftained 
■pring-heads,  conduili,  ciitenis,  and  pool*  ; 


which  uien  have  accu«tonied  likewise  to  beaatify  and 
adorn  with  accoiuplii'lmieiits  of  niaguilicence  and 
iiate.  as  well  as  of  use  and  neceuity  ;  so  knowledge, 
whether  it  descend  frum  dicine  iiinpiTaCion  or  spring 

obliiion,  if  it  were  not  proserred  in  books,  traditions, 
conferences,  and  places  siipointed,  as  unirenities, 
colleges,  and  sctioul^  for  the  receipt  and  comforting 


Libraries  areas  the  shrineawhei*  all  the  relics  of  the 
ancient  saiuts,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  withoal 
delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserred  and  itposed. 

inortnuntKt.} 

In  Orpheus's theatre,  all  beaatsand  birds  sssembled  ; 

ud,  forgetting  their  several  appetites,  some  of  prey. 


gaine. 


le  of  qi 


I  drowned 


gether,  lisl        „ 

the  sound  whrreof  no  sooner  ceased,  or 

by  some  louder  noise,  but  every  beast  retun 

own  nature  ;  wherein  is  aptly  deacrilied  t 

and  condition  of  men,  who  are  full  of  savage  and 

nnreclaiined  desire*  ofprofit,  of  lust,  of  revenge*,  which, 

as  loug  as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  nli- 

^on,  sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  persuasion 

of  books,  of  semioiis,  of  harsjigues,  so  long  is  society 

and  peace  maintained ;  but  if  thcsn  instruments  be 

silent,  or  sedition  and  tumult  make  them  not  audible 

all  things  dissolre  into  anarchy  and  confusion. 


[Fmperilj/  and  Adttnilg,] 


Thevi 


sity  is  fortitude.  Prviperity  is  the  blessing  of 
Tesumenl ;  ailvereiiy  is  the  blessing  of  the 
New,  which  canieth  the  greater  benediction  and  the 
clearer  revelation  of  tiod^s  favour.  Yet  even  in  the 
to  David's  harp,  you 
irs  as  carols  ;  and  the 
laboured  more  in  de- 
tbe  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicitia  of 
Prwpcricy  is  not  without  many  fears  and 
distastes j^  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  ani" 
needle-works  and  embroideries,  i 


Old  Testament,  if    

shall  hear  as  many  heatsellkt 
pencil  of  the  Holy  Gh<  ■  '' 


aoreple* 


'0  a  lively  work 


iniieu 


pleasure  of  the^eart  by'the  pleaisurv  of  the  eye.  Cer- 
tainty, virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant 
where  they  are  incensed  or  crushed  :  for  prosperity 
doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adveiaity  doth  best  di*> 


[PrieodMp.^ 

for  him  thai  spi 
Iruth  tOEcthet  ii 
.  •  Whosoever  it  delighted  in  solitu  , 
sither  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  ;'  for  it  is  most  true, 
that  a  natural  asd  secret  hatred  and  aversion  towards 
society,  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the  savage 
'  -  '  il  it  IS  most  untrue,  that  it  should  have  anr 
at  all  of  the  diiiiie  natun,  eiccpl  it  proceed, 
f  a  pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out  of  a  lots 
a  to  sequester  a  man's  self  for  a  higlier  con- 
:  such  as  is  found  to  have  been  falsely  and 
feignedlj  in  some  of  the  heathens — as  F.pimenidee, 
the  Candian  1  Numa.  the  Roman  ;  tJupedocles,  tlis 
Sicilian  ;  and  ApoUouius,  of  Tyana  ;  and  truly,  and 
really,  in  diver,  of  the  ancieut  hermits  and  holi  bthen 
of  the  church.  Uat  little  do  men  perceive  wbit  soli- 
tude is,  and  liow  far  it  eitcudeth  ;  for  a  crowd  is  not 
company,  and  faces  an  hut  a  galleij  of  pictures,  and 
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talk  but  a  tinklixiig  cymbal  where  there  is  no  lore. 
The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little  :  '  Magna 
cintan,  magna  Bolitudo* — ['  Great  citj,  great  soli- 
tude'] ;  because  in  a  great  town  friends  are  scattered, 
to  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship,  for  the  most  part, 
which  is  in  less  neighbourhoods  ;  but  we  may  go 
farther,  and  afliim  most  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and 
miserable  solitude  to  want  true  friends,  without  which 
the  world  is  but  a  wilderness  ;  and,  eren  in  this  scene 
also  of  solitude,  whosoever,  in  the  frame  of  his  nature 
and  affections,  is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of 
the  beast,  uid  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dis- 
dbarge  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  which  passions  of 
all  kmds  do  cause  and  induce.  We  know  diseases  of 
stoppings  and  suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in 
the  body,  and  it  is  not  mudi  otherwise  in  the  mind  : 
you  ma^  take  sarza  to  open  the  lirer,  steel  to  open  the 
spleen,  flour  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castoreum  for 
the  brain ;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a 
true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  grie&,  joys,  fears, 
hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatMCTer  lieth  upon 
the  heart  to*  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or 
confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate  great 
kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of  friend- 
ship whereof  we  speak — so  great,  as  they  purchase  it 
many  times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  safety  and 
greatness :  for  princes,  in  r^;ard  of  the  distance  of 
their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects  and  servants, 
cannot  gather  tiiis  fruit,  except,  to  make  themselves 
capable  thereof,  they  raise  some  persons  to  be,  as  it 
were,  companions,  and  almost  equals  to  themselves, 
whidi  many  times  sorteth  to  inconvenience.  The 
modem  languages  give  unto  such  persons  the  name 
of  fikvourites,  or  pri  vadoes,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace 
or  conversation ;  but  the  Roman  name  attaineth  the 
true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them  '  participes 
curarum'  [*  participators  in  cares']  ;  for  it  is  that  which 
tieth  the  knot :  ana  we  see  plainly  that  this  hath  been 
done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but 
by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who 
have  oftentimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their 
servants,  whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends, 
and  allowed  otheis  likewise  to  call  them  in  the  sam« 
muiner,  using  the  word  which  is  received  between 
private  men. 

It  is  not  to  be  foigotten  what  Comineus  observeth 
of  his  first  master,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy — ^namely, 
that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none  ; 
and,  'least  of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him 
most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and  saith,  that  towards 
his  latter  time,  that  doseness  did  impair  and  a  little 
perish  his  understanding.  Surely  Comineus  might 
have  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased 
him,  of  his  second  master,  Louis  XL,  whose  closeness 
was  indeed  his  tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras 
is  dark,  but  true,  *Cor  ne  edito' — [*  Eat  not  the  heart.'] 
Certainly,  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  phrase,  those 
that  want  friends  to  open  Siemselves  unto,  are  canni- 
bals of  their  own  hearts ;  but  one  thing  is  most  ad- 
mirable (wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  fijist  fruit  of 
friendship^,  which  is,  that  this  communicating  of  a 
man's  self  to  his  friend,  works  two  contrary  effects, 
for  it  redoubleth  joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves  ;  for 
there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend, 
but  he  joveth  the  more,  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his 
ffriefs  to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that 
it  is,  in  truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of 
like  virtue  as  the  alchymists  use  to  attribute  to  their 
stone  for  man's  body,  that  it  worketh  all  contrary 
effiicts,  but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature ;  but 
yet,  without  prayine  in  aid  of  alchymists,  there  is  a 
manifest  image  of  this  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature; 
for,  in  bodies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cherisheth  any 
natural  action,  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and 


duUeth  any  violent  impression — ^and  even  bo  u  it 
minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and  wv 
reign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  fin>t  is  for  t 
affections ;  for  friendship  niaketh  indeed  a  fair  d 
in  the  affections  from  storm  and  tempests,  bat 
maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding,  out  of  da 
ness  and  confusion  of  thoughts.  Neither  is  this 
be  understood  only  of  faithnil  counsel,  which  a  n 
receiveth  from  his  friend ;  but  before  you  come 
that,  certain  it  is,  that  iriiosoever  hath  his  m 
fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  undenta 
ing  do  clarify  and  brei&  up,  in  the  communical 
and  discoursing  with  another :  he  tosseth  his  thouj 
more  easily — he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly- 
seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned  into  w 
— ^finally,  he  wazeth  wiser  than  himself;  and 
more  by  an  hour's  discourse  than  by  a  day's  n 
tation.  It  was  well  said  by  Themistocles  to  the 
of  Persia,  *  That  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  op 
and  put  abroad' — ^whereby  the  imagery  doth  ap 
in  figure,  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  p 
Neither  is  this  second  fruit  of  friendship,  in  opt 
the  understanding,  restrained  only  to  audi  fricn 
are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel  (they  indeed  are ' 
but  even  without  that  a  man  leameth  of  himseli 
bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whettei 
wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not. 
word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  stai 
picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  sm 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  frier 
complete,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more  opei 
falleth  within  vulgar  observation — ^which  is  fa 
counsel  from  a  friend.  Heraclitus  saith  well, 
of  his  enigmas,  '  Dry  light  is  ever  the  best ;'  ai 
tain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth  bj 
sel  from  another,  is  drier  and  purer  than  that 
cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and  jud 
which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  afi 
and  customs.  So  as  there  is  as  much  difference  b 
the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that  a  mar 
himself,  as  there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a 
and  of  a  flatterer ;  for  there  is  no  such  flaii 
is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such  remedy 
flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty  of  a 
Counsel  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  concerning  n 
the  other  concerning  business  :  for  the  first, 
preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  is  the 
admonition  of  a  friend.  The  calling  of  a  mi 
tb  a  strict  account,  is  a  medicine  sometimes  ti 
ing  and  corrosive  ;  reading  good  books  of  mc 
a  Httle  flat  and  dead  ;  observing  our  faults  i 
is  sometimes  improper  for  our  case  ;  but  the 
ceipt  Qxist,  I  say,  to  work,  and  best  to  tak 
admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  strange  thing  < 
what  gross  errors  and  extreme  absurdities  nut 
cially  of  the  greater  ^rt)  do  commit,  for  w 
friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  dan: 
of  their  fame  and  fortune :  for,  as  St  James  st 
are  as  men  *that  look  sometimes  into  a  g 
presently  forget  their  own  shape  and  faroui 
business,  a  man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that 
see  no  more  than  one ;  or,  that  a  gamester  see 
more  than  a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man  in  a 
wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four-ai 
letters;  or,  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  o 
upon  the  arm  as  upon  a  rest ;  and  such  othe: 
high  imaginations,  to  think  himself  all  ir 
when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel  is  \ 
settcth  business  straight ;  and  if  any  man 
he  will  take  counsel,  but  it  shall  be  by  piee 
counsel  in  one  business  of  one  man,  and 
business  of  another  man  ;  it  is  as  well  (tha 
better,  perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  a^t  a 
runneth  two  dangers  ;  one,  that  he  shall  m 
fully  counselled — for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  e 
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Will 


from  a  perfect  and  entire  friend,  to  have  counsel  given, 
bat  socn  as  ahall  be  bowed  and  crooked  to  some  ends 
vUch  he  hath  that  giveth  it ;  the  other,  that -he  shall 
kaTe  couiuel  siTcn,  hurtfal  and  unsafe  (though  with 
gtod  meanini^.  and  mixed  partly  of  mischief  and 
panly  of  remedj— eren  as  if  you  would  call  a  physi- 
eiaii,  that  is  thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the  disease 
jou  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted  with  your  body 
—and  therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way  for  present 
care,  but  oTerthroweth  your  health  in  some  other  kind, 
and  so  cure  the  disease,  and  kill  the  patient :  but  a 
ftiendf  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  estate, 
will  beware,  by  furthering  any  present  business,  how 
ks  dasheth  upon  other  inconTenienoe — and,  therefore, 
mt  aoi  upon  scattered  counsels,  for  they  will  rather 
tfitiaet  and  mislead,  than  settle  and  direct. 

AAer  theee  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship  ^peace  in 
tteaffiBCtiona,  and  support  of  the  judgment),  foUoweth 
t^  last  fimit,  which  is,  like  the  pomegranate,  full  of 
■say  kernels-— I  mean,  aid  and  bearing  a  part  in  all 
idioDS  and  occanions.    Here,  the  best  way  to  repre< 
,  KDt  to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friendship,  is  to  cast 
1 1  and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which- a  man  can- 
]  Mt  do  himself;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a 
ipsiing  speech  of  the  ancients,  to  say  *  that  a  friend 
i  iisaouier  himself;  for  that  a  friend  is  far  more  than 
'i  kinsell*    Men  hare  their  time,  and  die  nianr  times 
I '  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they  principally  take 
I  te heart;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a 
WM^  or  the  like.     If  a  man  have  a  true  friend,  he 
iT  rest  almoet  secure  that  the  care  of  those  thines 
I  continue  after  him ;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it 
two  lives  in  his  desires.    A  man  hath  a  body, 
sad  that  body  ia  confined  to  a  place ;  but  where  friend- 
dup  is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him 
m,  his  deputy;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his 
faiead.    How  many  things  are  there  which  a  man 
cttnot,  with  any  fiace  or  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself} 
A  man  can  scarce  allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty, 
iiiiidi  less  extol  them ;  a  man  cannot  sometimes  brook 
to  fopplicate  or  beg ;  and  a  number  of  the  like :  bat 
all  these  things  arc  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth,  which 
m  blushing  in  a  man's  own.   So,  again,  a  man's  per- 
son hath  many  proper  relations  which  he  cannot  put 
o£   A  man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father ; 
to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband ;  to  his  enemy  but  upon 
taxDs:  whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  case  re- 
^uiies,  and  not  as  it  sorteth  with  the  person.    But  to 
ttUBbBiate  these  things  were  endless:  I  have  giren 
ths  rak,  whoe  a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part ; 
if  he  hate  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 

[ZTset  €f  Knowledffe.] 

Learning  taketh  away  the  wildness,  barbarism,  and 
teoeiMSB  of  men's  minds;  though  a  little  of  it  doth 
nther  work  a  contraiy  effect.  It  taketh  away  all 
liri^,  temerity,  and  insolency,  by  copious  suggestion 
of  ^  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  acquainting  the 
■uad  to  balance  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  to  turn 
ha^  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  the  kind,  and  to 
•eee^ofnothinff  but  [what  is]  examined  and  tried. 
It  taketh  away  ill  rain  admiration  of  anything,  which 
is  the  root  of  all  weakness :  for  all  things  are  lulmired, 
cither  because  they  are  new,  or  because  they  are  ereat. 

*  *  If  a  man  meditate  upon  the  universal  frame 
of  nataxe,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it  (the  dirineness 
of  tools  excepted)  will  not  seem  more  than  an  ant-hill, 
vhen  some  ants  carry  com,  and  some  cany  their  young, 
■ad  some  go  empty,  and  all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of 
4ut.  It  taketh  awar  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or 
•dTKse  fortune  :  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
yaU  of  Tirtue,  and  imperfection  of  manners.  *  • 
Vugil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the 
knowledge  of  causes  and  the  conquest  of  all  fears  to- 
|Bther.  It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular 
Mmadiei  which  leaiming  doth  minister  to  all   the 


diseases  of  the  mind — sometimes  purging  the  ill 
humours,  sometimes  opening  the  obstructions,  some- 
times helping  the  digestion,  sometimes  increasing 
appetite,  sometimes  healing  the  wounds  and  ulcera- 
tions thereof,  and  the  like  ;  and  I  will  therefore  con- 
clude with  the  chief  reason  of  all,  which  is,  that  it 
dispoeeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed 
or  settled  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  stiU  to  be  capable 
and  susceptible  of  reformation.  For  the  unlearned 
man  knoweth  not  what  it  is  to  descend  into  himself^ 
and  call  himself  to  account ;  nor  the  pleasure  of  that 
most  pleasant  life,  which  consists  in  our  daily  feeling 
ourselves  become  better.*  The  good  parts  he  hath,  he 
will  learn  to  show  to  the  full,  and  use  them  dexterously, 
but  not  much  to  increase  them:  the  faults  he  hath,  he 
will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  them,  but  not  much 
to  amend  them  ;  like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  still 
and  never  whets  his  scythe.  Whereas,  with  the  learned 
man  it  fares  otherwise,  that  he  doth  ever  intermix  the 
correction  and  amendment  of  his  mind  with  the  use 
and  employment  thei-eo£ 

IBooh  and  Shijpt  Oompand^X 

If  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble, 
which  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  m»m  place  to 
place,  and  consociateth  the  most  remote  regions  in 
participation  of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are 
letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  through 
the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant  par- 
ticipate of  the  wiiidom,  illuminations,  and  inventioni, 
the  one  of  the  other  I 

IShtdiet,} 

Studies  s<;rv'e  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness 
and  retiring ;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse ;  and  for 
ability.  Id  iu  the  judgment  and  dl<q[>osition  of  business ; 
for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  par- 
ticulars, one  by  one  ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the 
plots  and  marshalling  of  afiain,  come  best  from  those, 
that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies, 
is  sloth  ;  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is 
affectation  ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules, 
is  the  humour  of  a  scholar  ;  they  perfect  nature,  and 
are  perfected  by  experience — ^for  natural  abilities  are 
like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and 
studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at 
large,  except  they  be  boimded  in  by  experience.  Crafty 
men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and 
wise  men  use  them  ;  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ; 
but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them, 
won  by  observation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  con- 
fute, nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some 
books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested :  that  is,  some 
books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly, 
and  with  diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also 
may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them 
by  others  ;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less  im- 
portant arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books  ;  else 
distilled  books  are,  like  common  distilled  waters, 
flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference 
a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
present  wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have 
much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 

8IB  WALTEB  BALEUIH. 

In  the  brilliant  constellation  of  great  men  which 
adorned  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  one  ol 

*  Thla  expresftion  la  given  in  the  oriKlnal  ia  Latin. 
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thetnortdiitinguiihed  of  thon  who  added  emiiieDce 
in  literature  to  high  talent  for  actire  biuinen,  *u 
Bib  W.1I.TEB  KiLKioH,  a  man  whoae  charactw  will 


slwRjs  inake  him  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
hiMory  of  hit  countij.  He  vaa  born  in  1G53,  at 
Haye*  Farm,  in  DeronaMre,  of  an  andent  &milyi 
and  from  his  yontli  vai  diitingniihed  bj  fnai  in- 
teilectnal  acuteneu.  bat  itili  more  bj  a  leatleai  and 
adTcntaroiu  diepoaitlon.  He  became  a  aoldier  at  the 
iige  of  KTcnteen;  (ought  for  the  Protectant  canae  in 
the  ciril  wan  of  France  and  the  Netheiianda;  and 
afterward!,  in  1579.  accompanied  his  half  brother. 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  on  aTojage  to  Newfonnd- 
land.  This  eipeditioQ  prored  unfortunate,  but  by 
fhmiliariiing  him  with  a  maritime  life,  had  probably 
much  influence  In  leading  him  to  engage  in  those 
nlwequent  eipedition*  by  which  he  rendered  him- 
•elf  fajDoos.  In  1590  be  aaiiated  in  sappreiiing  the 
Earl  of  Deamond's  rebellion  in  Ireland,  where  he 
obtained  an  eitate,  and  wai  for  >ome  time  governor 
of  Cork.  After  tbia.  haring  occaaion  to  Tislt  London, 
be  attached  himaelf  to  the  court,  and  with  the  aid 
i£  a  handaome  pertoo  and  winning  addreaa,  con- 
trived to  inaiouate  hiioKlf  into  the  faTour  of  Gliza- 
betli,  A  well-faiawn  anecdote  ilimtratea  the  gnl- 
lantry  and  tact  by  which  he  waa  characteriaed.  One 
day,  when  he  waa  attending  the  queen  on  a  walk, 
■he  came  to  a  miry  part  of  the  road,  and  for  a 
moment  heiitated  to  proceed.  Raleigh.  perceitin([ 
thia.  tngtandy  palled  off  hii  rich  pluah  cjoak,  and, 
by  apreading  it  before  her  feet,  enabled  htr  to  paai 
on  un»dled.  Thii  mark  of  attention  delighted  the 
queen.  (Wnn  whom,  Ba  it  haa  been  fkstioiui;  i 
marked,  hit  cloak  waa  the  means  of  procuring  for  hi 
many  a  ffoad  noL    Baleijli  waa  one  of  the  conrtit 


whom  ahe  aent  to  attend  the  Duke  of  Anjoo  back 
the  Netherlanda,  aAer  reAuing  that  nobleman  hci 
hand.  In  1SS4  he  again  joined  In  an  adTentnre  Tat 
the  diicoTerv  and  lettlenient  of  unknown  conntriea. 
With  the  help  of  hia  ftienda.  two  ahipa  were  aent  ont 
in  qneat  of  gold  minea,  to  that  part  of  Nortti  Ame- 
rica now  called  Virginia.  Baleigh  himself  w««  not 
with  theae  Teaaela;  the  commoditiea  brought  home  bj 
which  produced  to  good  a  return,  that  the  iia  iieaa 
were  induced  to  fit  out,  for  the  next  year,  aooth^ 
fleet  of  aeTen  ahipa,  onder  the  command  of  Balei^'s 
klnaman.  Sir  Richard  Greniille.  The  attempt  made 
on  thia  occaaion  to  colaniie  America  proved  an  att«r 
failure,  and,  after  a  aecond  trial,  the  enterprise  was 
I  up.  Thia  expedition  ia  aud  to  have  been  the 
J  of  introducing  tobacco  into  England,  and  alMt 
Lking  known  the  potato,  which  waa  firat  cal> 
tivated  on  Raleigh'a  land  in  Ireland. 


Meanwhile,  the  proaperity  of  Raleigh  at  tbe 
English  court  continued  to  increaae.  Elizabeth 
knighted  him  in  1SS4  ;  and,  moreover,  by  granting 
monopolies,  and  an  additional  Iriah  estate,  coaferrea 
on  him  solid  marks  of  her  favour.  In  return  fbr 
theae  beneflCa,  he  zealously  and  actively  exerted 
himself  for  the  defence  of  her  majeaty's  dominion* 
against  the  Spaniarda  in  1588;  having  not  only  been 
one  of  those  patriotic  volunteers  who  sailed  against 
the  formidable  and  far-famed  Armada  in  the  Engliih 
channel,  but,  aa  a  member  of  her  majeaty's  council 
of  war.  contributed,  by  hia  advice  and  experience,  to  , 
the  maturing  of  those  defensive  arrangementawhidi  ; 
led  to  the  discomfiture  of  tbe  enemy.  Next  year, 
he  accompanied  a  number  of  hia  countrymen  who 
went  to  aid  the  expelled  king  of  Portugal  in  an 
attempt  to  regain  his  kingdom  from  the  Spaniarda 
After  his  return,  Elizabeth  continued  her  largeiaai 
to  him,  till  at  length  his  troublesome  importunities 
drew  Erom  her  the  question,  '  When,  Sir  Walter,  wiU 
you  ceav  to  be  a  beggar?'  With  his  usual  tact,  bt 
replied,  '  When  your  gradons  mejeaty  ceases  to  be 
a  benefaclor.'  By  taking  bribes,  and  othenriie  i 
abusing  his  power  and  the  in Ruence  which  he  hid  St  | 
court,  he  became  unpopular  with  the  nation  at  tuse.    . 

About  tbia  time  he  exerted  himself  to  redace    j 
to  practice  an  idea  thrown  out  by  Montaigne,  bj 
setting  up  an  '  office  of  addreaa,'  intetkded  to  atm 
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tile  parposet  now  execated  cbieflj  bj  liteniy  and 
phUoeophkal  societies.     The   description  of  this 
scheme,  giyen  bj  Sir  William  Petty,  ajQTords  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  ihe  difficulties  and  obstacles  which 
hy  in  the  way  of  men  of  study  and  inquiry  two  cen- 
tones  agoi  It  seems,  says  Sir  William,  *  to  haye  been 
a  plan  by  which  the  wants  and  desires  of  all  learned 
■eh  might  be  made  known  to  each  other,  where 
they  might  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  business 
of  learning,  what  is  at  inresent  in  doing,  and  what  is 
Infcoided  to  be  done ;  to  the  end  that,  by  such  a  gene- 
nl  oommnnication  of  designs  and  mutual  assistance, 
the  wits  and  endeavours  of  the  world  may  no  longer  be 
,  as  so  many  scattered  coals,  which,  having  no  union, 
{  sre  soon  quenched,  whereas,  being  but  laid  together, 
'<  Ifaey  wQiokl  haye  yielded  a  comfortable  light  and 
hei^   For  the  present  condition  of  men  [in  the  early 
part  of  the  aerenteentii  century]  is  like  a  field  where 
a  battle  hmring  been  lately  fought,  we  see  many  legs, 
anns,  and  organs  of  sense,  lying  here  and  there, 
which,  for  want  of  conjunction,  and  a  soul  to  quicken 
aod  enliyen  them,  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  feed  the 
lavcns  and  infect  the  air ;  so  we  see  many  wits  and 
iigeniiitiea  dispersed  up  and  down  the  world,  whereof 
some  an  now  labonring  to  do  what  is  already  done, 
aad  puzzling  themselTeB  to  re-invent  what  is  already 
inveoted ;  others  we  see  quite  stuck  fast  in  difficulties 
ht  defisult  of  a  few  directions,  which  some  other  man, 
might  he  be  met  withal,  both  could  and  would  most 
tamij  give  him.    Again,  one  man  requires  a  small 
warn  of  money  to  carry  on  some  design  that  requires 
it.  and  there  is  periiapt  another  who  has  twice  as 
much  ready  to  bestow  upon  the  same  design;  but 
thtte  two  having  no  means  to  hear  the  one  of  the 
otiier,  the  good  work  intended  and  desired  by  both 
patties  does  utterly  perish  and  come  to  nothing.' 

When  visiting  his  Irish  estates  after  his  return 

from  Fdrtogal,  Raleigh  formed  or  renewed  with 

apcnser  an  aqnaintanoe  which  ripened  into  intimate 

friendship.   He  introduced  the  poet  to  Elizabeth,  and 

otherwise  benefited  him  by  his  patronage  andencour- 

agement ;  Ibr  which  favour  Spenser  has  acknowledged 

his  obtigation  in  his  pastord  entitled  *  Colin  Clout's 

Come  Home  Again,'  where  Raleigh  is  oelebratedunder 

the  title  of  the  'Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,'  and  also  hi 

a  le^er  to  him,  preiued  to  the  'Faery  Qneen,'  ez- 

flanatoty  of  the  plan  and  design  of  that  poem.    In 

1992,  Sir  Walter  engaged  in  one  of  those  predatory 

aaval  expeditions  which,  in  Elizabetli's  reign,  were 

eommoQ  against  the  enemies  of  England ;  a  fleet  of 

thirteen  sUps,  besides  two  of  her  nugesty's  men-of- 

var,  being  intrusted  to  his  command.  This  armament 

vaa  destined  to  attack  F&nama,  and  Intercept  the 

feanish  plate  fleet,  but,  having  been  recalled  by 

Sizahetli  soon  after  sailing,  came  back  with  a  single 

prize.  On  his  return,  Raleigh  incurred  the  displeasure 

of  the  virgin  queen  by  an  amour  with  one  of  her 

aaids  of  hmionr ;  for  which  offence,  though  he  married 

the  lady,  he  sufl^red  imprisonment  for  some  mouths. 

WhUe  banished  from  the  court,  he  undertook,  at  his 

own  expense,  in  1595,  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  con- 

eeming  whoae  richM  many  wonderful  tales  were  then 

corrcnt.  He,  however,  accomplished  nothing  beyond 

taking  a  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the 

queen's  name.    After  coming  back  to  England,  he 

Mifaliahed,  in  1596,  a  work  entitled  Discooenf  of  the 

IdOtae,  Rkkt  amd  Beauttiful  Empire  of  Guiana :  this 

production  Hume  has  verv  unjustly  characterised  as 

*ftiU  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  lies  that 

^rere  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the  credulity 

«f  mankind.*    It  would  appear  that  he  now  regained 

the  queen's  fiivoor,  since  we  flod  him  holding,  in  the 

•me  year,  a  ooounand  in  the  expedition  against 

Cadis,  mider  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Effingham. 

Intfwimtffiiflil  attack  oq  tluit  town,  hit  bravery,  as 


well  as  prudence,  was  very  conspicuous.    In  1597, 
he  was  rear-admiral  in  the  expedition  which  sailed 
under  Essex  to  intercept  the  Spanish  West-India 
fleet ;  and  by  capturing  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores^ 
before  the  arriviQ  of  the  commander-in-chief,  gave 
great  ofil^nce  to  the  earl,  who  considered  himself 
robbed  of  the  glory  of  the  action.    A  temporary  re- 
conciliation was  eff^ted;  but  Raleigh  afterwards 
heartily  joined  with  Cecil  in  promoting  the  downfall 
of  Essex,  and  was  a  spectator  of  his  execution  from 
a  window  in  the  Armoury.    On  the  accession  of 
James  L,  which  followed  soon  after,  the  prosperity 
of  Raleigh  came  to  an  end,  a  dislike  against  him 
having  previously  been  instilled  by  Cecil  into  the 
royal  ear.    Through  the  malignant  scheming  of  the 
same  hypocritical  minister,  he  was  accused  of  con- 
spiring to  dethrone  the  king,  and  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Arabella  Stuart ;  and  likewise  of  attempt- 
ing to  excite  sedition,  and  to  establish  popery  by  the 
aid  of  foreign  powers.    A  trial  for  high  treason  en- 
sued, and  upon  the  paltriest  evidence,  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  servile  jury.    Sir  Edwurd  Coke,  who 
was  then  attorney-general,  abused  him  on  this  occa- 
sion in  violent  and  disgracefhl  terms,  bestowing 
upon  him  fireely  such  epithets  as  viper,  damnable 
atheist,  the  most  vile  and  execrable  traitor  that  ever 
lived,  monster,  and  spider  of  helL    Raleigh  defended 
himself  with  such  temper,  eloquence,  and  strength 
of  reasoning,  that  some  even  of  his  enemies  were 
convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  all  parties  were 
ashamed  of  the  judgment  pronounced.     He  was, 
however,  reprieved,  and  instead  of  being  executed, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  which  his  wife  was 
permitted  to  bear  him  company.    During  the  twelve 
years  of  his  imprisonment,  he  wrote  the  chi^portion 
of  his  works,  especially  the  Hittory  of  the  Worlds  of 
which  only  a  part  was  finished,  comprehending  the 
period  from  the  creation  to  the  downfall  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire,  about  170  years  before  Christ  This 
was  published  in  1614.    The  excellent  way  in  which 
he  treats  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has  ex- 
cited just  regret  that  so  great  a  portion  of  the  work 
is  devoted  to  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  leaming-Hiub- 
jects  which  have  withdrawn  too  much  of  the  author's 
attention  from  more  interesting  departments  of  his 
scheme.    The  learning  and  genius  of  Raleigh,  who, 
in  the  words  of  Hume,  *  being  educated  ami&t  naval 
and  military  enterprises,  had  surpassed  in  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  even  those  of  the  most  recluse  and 
sedentary  lives,'  have  excited  much  admiratk>n ;  but 
Mr  D'Israeli*  has  ktely  attempted  to  diminish  the 
wonder,  by  asserting,  on  the  authority  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  a  manuscript  in  the  Lansdowne  collection,  that 
our  historian  was  materially  aided  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  learned  friends.    Jonson  told  Drummond 
of  Hawthomden  that  Raleigh  *  esteemed  mof«  fame 
than  conscience.    The  best  wits  in  England  were 
employed  in  making  his  history ;  Ben  himself  had 
written  a  piece  to  him  of  the  Punic  war,  which  he 
altered  and  set  in  his  book.'     According  to  the 
manuscript  above-mentioned,  a  still  more  important 
helper  was  a  *  Dr  Robert  Burrcl,  rector  of  North- 
wald,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  had  been  his 
chaplain.    All,  or  the  greatest  part,  of  the  drudgery 
of  Sir  Walter's  history,  for  criticisms,  chronology, 
and  reading  Greek  and  Hebrew  authors,  was  per^ 
formed  by  him  for  Sir  Walter.'    Mr  TyiLer,  in  hit 
recent  '  Life  of  Ralcigh,'t  has,  however,  shown  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  Raleigh's  obli- 
gations to  his  friends  to  have  bwn  greater  than  those 
of  literary  men  in  general,  when  similarly  drcmn- 

•  CnrlodtiM  of  Uisiatan,  Mh  sdlt^  yoL  v.,  ^  na 
t  Fttgb  4S7,  Bots  O. 
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itanoed ;  and,  moreorer,  that  it  itm  not  left  ibr  Mr 
Dlsneli  to  disoorer  the  fact,  that  Raleigh  had  ob- 
tained Buch  aaaUtance  from  the  indiTiduala  whom  he 
•pedflea. 

Both  in  it^le  and  matter,  this  celebrated  work  ia 
vastly  tupenor  to  all  the  i^gliah  hiatorical  prodnc* 
tiona  whidi  had  prerioualy  appeared.  Ita  atyle, 
tiiough  partaking  of  the  finults  cf  the  age,  in  being 
frequently  stiff  and  inrerted,  has  less  of  th^  defects 
than  the  diction  of  any  other  writer  of  the  time.  Mr 
Tytler,  with  justice,  commends  it  as  *  yigoroua,  purely 
SngUsh,  and  possessing  an  anUque  richneas  of  oma- 
ment,  similar  to  what  pleases  us  when  we  see  some 
ancient  prioiy  or  stately  manor-house,  and  compare 
it  with  our  more  modem  mansions.*  *  The  work,'  he 
adds,  'ia  laborious  without  being  heavy,  learned 
without  being  dry,  acute  and  ingenious  without  de- 
generating into  the  subtle  but  tririal  distinctions  of 
the  schoolmen.  Its  narratiye  is  clear  and  spirited, 
and  the  matter  collected  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  The  opinions  of  the  author  on  state-policy, 
on  the' causes  of  great  events,  on  the  difibrent  forms 
of  government,  on  naval  or  military  tactics,  on  agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufacturea,  and  otb^  sources 
of  national  greatness,  are  not  the  mere  echo  of  other 
minds,  but  tiie  results  of  experience,  drawn  from  the 
study  of  a  bng  life  spent  in  constant  action  and 
vicissitude,  in  various  climates  and  countries,  and 
from  personal  labour  in  offices  of  high  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. But  perhaps  its  most  striking  feature 
Is  the  sweet  tone  of  phUosophic  melancholy  which 
pervades  the  whde.  Written  in  prison  during  the 
quiet  evening  of  a  tempestuous  life,  we  feel,  in  its 
perusal,  that  we  are  the  companions  of  a  superior 
mind,  nursed  in  contemplation,  and  chastened  and 
improved  by  sorrow,  in  which  the  bitter  recollection 
of  ii^juiT,  and  the  asperity  of  resentment,  have  passed 
away,  leaving  only  tiie  heavenly  lesson,  that  all  ia 
vanity.** 

We  shall  commence  our  quotations  from  Raleigh 
with  one  in  which  the  m^ta  of  the  book  are  not  re- 
preaented,  but  wliich  is  instructive,  as  showing  the 
childishness  with  which  men  argued  in  those  days 
upon  subjects  they  understood  not,  and  could  xiot 
understand. 

Thai  ike  Jtood  htUh  not  uUeriy  defaced  ihe  fMrh  pf 
Pa/radiaej  nor  camted  mU  in  the  earth. 

And  first,  whereas  it  ii  supposed  by  Aug.  CHuy- 
aamensis,  tliat  the  flood  hath  altered,  deformed,  or 
imther  annihilated  this  place,  in  sach  sort,  as  no  man 
can  find  any  mark  or  memory  thereof  (of  which  opi- 
nion there  were  others,  also,  ascribing  to  the  flood  the 
cause  of  these  high  mountains,  which  are  found  on  all 
the  earth  over,  with  many  other  strange  effects) ;  for 
my  own  opinion,  I  think  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
to  be  true.  For,  although  I  cannot  deny  but  that  the 
face  of  Paradise  was,  after  the  flood,  withered  and  grown 
dd,  in  respect  of  the  first  beauty  (for  both  the  ages  of 
men  and  tne  nature  of  all  things  time  hath  dia^^ed^, 
yet,  if  there  had  been  no  sign  of  any  such  plaoe,  or  if 
the  soil  and  seat  had  mot  remained,  then  would  not 
Moses,  who  wrote  of  Paradise  850  years  after  the  flood, 
have  described  it  so  particularly,  and  the  prophets, 
long  after  Moses,  would  not  have  made  so  often  men- 
tion thereof.  And  though  the  veir  garden  itself  were 
not  then  to  he  found,  but  that  the  flood,  and  other 
accidents  of  time,  made  it  one  common  fidd  and  pas- 
ture with  the  land  of  Eden,  yet  the  place  is  still  the 
same,  and  the  rivers  still  remun  the  same  rivers.  By 
two  of  iridch  (never  doubted  oQ,  to  wit,  Tigris  and 
Eophniesi  we  are  sure  to  find  in  what  longitude 
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Paradise  lay  ;  and  of  one  of  thoe  rircrs,  which  af^ 
ward  doth  divide  itself  into  four  branchen,  ve 
sure  that  the  partition  is  at  the  very  border  of 
garden  itaelf.    For  it  is  written,  that  oat  of  Eden  w 
a  river  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  it 
divided,  and  became  into  four  heads.    Now,  whet 
the  word  in  the  Latin  translation  {inde),  irom  the 
be  referred  to  Eden  itself,  or  to  Paradise,  jet  the  d 
sion  and  branching  of  those  rivers  must  be  in 
north  or  south  side  of  the  very  garden  (if  the  ri 
run,  as  they  do,  north  vad  south) ;  and  then 
these  .rivers  yet  remaining,   snd  Eden  manif( 
known,  there  could  be  no  such  defacing  by  the  f 
as  is  supposed.    Furthermore,  as  there  is  no  11 
hood  that  the  plaoe  could  be  so  altered,  as  fiiture 
know  it  not,  so  is  there  no  probability  that  either 
rivers  were  turned  out  of  their  courses,  or  new  i 
crei^ed  by  the  flood,  which  were  not ;  or  that  the  i 
as  aforesaid,  bv  a  violent  motion,  when  it  beg 
decrease,  was  the  cause  of  high  hills  or  deep  ti 
For  what  descent  of  waters  could  there  be  in  a 
rical  and  round  body,  wherein  there  is  nor  lug 
lowt  seeing  that  any  violent  force  of  waters  is 
by  the  strength  of  wind,  by  descent  from  a  big 
a  lower,  or  by  the  ebb  or  flood  of  the  sea.    Ba 
there  was  any  wind  (whereby  the  oeas  are  mo 
raced),  it  appeareth  not ;  rather  the  oontraiy  i 
bable ;  for  it  is  written,  *  Therefore  God  made  i 
to  pass  upon  the  earth,  and  the  waters  ceased.* 
it  appeareth  not  that  until  the  waters  sank  thi 
any  wind  at  all,  but  that  Ood  afterward,  out 
goodness,  caused  the  wind  to  blow,  to  dry 
abundant  slime  and  mud  of  the  earth,  and  nu 
land  more  firm,  and  to  cleanse  the  air  of  thi 
pours  and  unwholesome  mists  ;  and  this  we  h 
experience,  that  idl  downright  rains  do  everm 
sever  the  violence  of  outrageous  winds,  and  \m 
and  level  the  swelling  and  mountainous  biWo' 
sea ;  for  any  ebbs  and  flows  there  oould  be  nou 
the  waters  were  equal  and  of  one  height  over 
face  of  the  earth,  and  when  there  were  no  Vnd 
bays,  or  ffulfr,  to  receive  a  flood,  or  any  de 
violent  failing  of  waters  in  the  round  fora 
earth  and  waters,  as  aforesaid ;  and  therefore 
eth  most  agreeable  to  reason,  that  the  watei 
stood  in  a  quiet  calm,  than  that  they  moved 
^laging  or  overbearing  violence.  And  for  a  m< 
proof  that  the  flood  made  no  such  destroyii 
tion,  Joseph  avoweth,  that  one  of  those  pillai 
by  Seth,  tne  third  firom  Adam,  was  to  he  m 
days ;  which  pillars  were  set  up  above  1' 
before  the  flood,  counting  Seth  to  be  an  hund 
old  at  the  erection  of  them,  and  Joseph  1 
have  lived  some  forty  or  fifty  yeaxa  aliier  i 
whom,  although  thoe  be  no  cause  to  belie? 
he  wrote,  yet  that,  which  he  avouched  of  hia 
cannot  (without  great  derogation)  be  caHai 
tion.    And  therefore  it  may  be  poesible, 
foundation  or  ruin  thereof  midit  well  be  m 
that  such  pillars  were  raised  oy  Seth,  ^Sl 
hath  avowed.   It  is  also  written  in  Berosna 
although  I  give  little  credit,  yet  I  canno 
him  in  all),  that  the  city  of  Enoch,  b\ul 
about  the  mountains  of  liebanus,  wsm  not 
length  of  time ;  yea,  the  ruins  thereof^  Ai 
commented  upon  that  invented  fragment^ 
to  be  seen  in  his  days,  who  lived  in  the  rei^ 
nand  and  Isabella  of  Castile ;  and  if  the« 
be  not  true,  then  was  he  exceeding  impiM 
speaking  of  this  citv  of  Enoch,  he  condud 
sort : — *  Cujus  malimsB  et  ingentis  tnolia  i 
visuntuT,  et  vocatur  ab  incofis  re^onis,  « 
ut  noetri  mercatores  et  perigrinirererunt* — >. 
dation  of  which  huge  mass  is  now  to  be  a€ 
place  is  called  by  the  people  of  th&t  reg| 
of  Cain,  as  both  our  strangen  and  merclui 
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It  if  also  KTowied  by  PomponiuB  Mela  (to  whom  I  giro 
mora  credit  in  theee  things),  that  the  city  of  Joppa 
vai  built  before  the  flood,  oyer  which  Cepha  was  hing, 
wboee  name,  with  his  brother  Phineaa,  together  wiUi 
the  gioands  and  principles  of  their  religion,  was  found 
pmven  upon  eertun  altan  of  stone ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
ponble  thai  the  ruins  of  this  other  city,  called  Enoch 
Dj  Aniiius»  might  be  seen,  thou^  founded  in  the  first 
ige ;  but  it  oould  not  be  of  the  first  dir  of  the  world, 
built  bj  Cain,  the  place,  rather  than  the  time^  deny- 
ing it. 

And  to  prore  directly  that  the  flood  was  not  the 
cause  of  mountains,  but  that  there  were  mountains 
fiwB  the  creation,  it  is  written,  that  'the  waters  of 
the  flood  OTezflowed  by  fifteen  cubits  the  highest 
Boontaina.'  And  Bfasius  Damascenus,  speaking  of 
the  flood,  wiiteth  in  this  manner : — *  Et  supra  Mmy- 
adam  ezcelsus  mons  in  Annenia  (qui  Bans  appellatur) 
in  quo  oonfiigientes  multos  seimo  est  deluni  tempore 
Eberatoa'  —  ['And  upon  Minyada  there  is  a  high 
BoontMn  in  Armenia  (called  Bans),  unto  which  (as 
il  is  said)  that  many  fled  in  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
and  that  they  saved  themselves  thereon.']  Now, 
althou^  it  is  contniy  to  Ood's  word,  that  any  more 
wtre  samd  than  eight  persons  (which  Masius  doth  not 
aToueh  but  by  report),  yet  it  is  a  testimony,  that  such 
OMNmtains  were  before  the  flood,  which  were  after- 
vanls,  and  erer  since,  known  by  the  same  names ;  and 
m  whidi  mountains  it  is  generally  receiTed  that  the 
»A  rested,  but  untruly,  as  I  shall  proTO  hereafter. 
And  again,  it  appeaieth,  that  the  mount  Sion  (though 
W  another  name)  was  known  before  the  flood ;  on  which 
the  Talmudiats  report,  that  many  giants  saTed  them- 
selvas  aleo^  but  (as  Annius  saith)  without  all  autho- 
Dtr  either  dirine  or  human. 

LastlT,  it  appeaieth  that  the  flood  did  not  so  turn 
vpside  uown  tne  face  of  the  earth,  as  thereby  it  was 
nade  past  knofwledge  after  the  waters  were  d«wreased, 
Inr  this,  that  when  Noah  sent  out  the  dore  the  second 
tnie,  she  returned  with  an  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth, 
which  she  had  plucked,  and  wMdi  (until  the  trees 
vers  diacofered)  she  found  not ;  for  otherwise,  she 
might  have  found  them  floating  on  the  water ;  amani- 
ftst  proof;  that  the  trees  were  not  torn  up  by  the  roots, 

waten ;  for  it  is  written,  '  folium 


upon  the 
oliy»  n^pinm,'  or ' deceiptum'— [*  a  leaf  plucked']; 
which  is,  to  take  from  a  tree,  or  to  tear  off.  Bythiaitis 
ippanat  (there  being  nothinc  written  to  the  oontiazy), 
that  the  flood  made  no  suol  alteration  as  was  sup- 
posed, but  that  the  place  of  Paradise  might  be  seen 
to  soooeeding  ages,  especially  unto  Moses,  br  whom 
it  plmitrl  Qod  to  teach  the  truth  of  the  world's  crea^ 
tioB,  and  unto  the  prophets  which  succeeded  him  ; 
both  ^riiich  I  take  for  my  warrant,  and  to  guide  me 
a  thia  diacuivery* 

ITke  Battle  qf  ThermopybL] 

Afiar  mehtime  as  Xerxes  had  transported  the  anny 
vrtr  the  Hellespont,  and  landed  in  Thraee  (leayinsr 
the  descrivtioii  of  his  passage  aloogst  that  coast,  and 
how  the  riyer  of  Ussns  was  drank  diy  by  his  multi- 
tudes, and  the  lake  near  to  Pissyrus  by  his  cattle, 
with  other  acddents  in  his  marches  towards  Greece), 
I  will  apeak  of  the  encounters  he  had,  and  the  diame- 
lol  and  incredible  orerthrows  which  he  reoeiTed.  Ai 
flrst  a*  Thermopylse,  a  nairow  passage  of  half  an  acre 
of  grvund,  lying  between  the  mountains  which  divide 
Thsssaly  fromOieece,  where  sometime  the  Phodans 
had  raised  a  wall  with  catea,  which  was  then  for  the 
Best  part  ruined.  At  this  entrance,  Leonidas,  one  of 
tbe  Vrngi  of  Sparta,  with  300  Laoedsemonians,  assisted 
with  1000  TegeatsB  and  Mantineans,  and  1000  Arca- 
Mmatm^  and  Other  Pdoponnesians,  to  the  number  of 
SlOOintbeiriiole;  besides  100  Phodans,  400  Thebam, 
7M  ThespiaMy  and  aU  the  loroei  (such  as  thsy  were) 


of  the  bordering  Loeriaas,  defended  the  passage  two 
whole  days  toother  against  that  huge  annv  of  tha 
Persians.  The  valour  of  the  Greeks  appeared  so  ex- 
cellent in  this  defence,  that,  in  the  flnt  day's  flg^t^ 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  three  times  leaped  out  of  his 
throne,  fearing  the  destruction  of  his  anny  by  one 
handful  of  those  men  whom  not  long  before  he  had 
utterly  despised :  and  when  the  second  day's  attempt 
upon  the  Greeks  had  proved  vain,  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  how  to  proceed  further,  and  so  might  have 
continued,  had  not  a  runagate  Grecian  taujdit  him  a 
secret  way,  by  whidi  part  of  his  army  mam  asosnd 
the  ledge  of  mountains,  and  set  upon  the  ba»s  of  those 
who  kept  the  straits.  But  when  the  most  valiant  of 
the  Persian  annv  had  almost  inclosed  the  small  forces 
of  the  Greeks,  then  did  Leonidas,  king  of  the  Lace- 
dssmonians,  with  his  300,  and  700  Thespians,  which 
were  all  that  abode  by  him,  refuse  to  quit  the  place 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  make  good,  and  with 
admirable  courage,  not  only  resist  that  world  of  men 
which  charged  them  on  all  sides,  but,  issuing  out  of 
their  strength,  made  so  great  a  slaughter  of  their 
enemies,  tlutt  they  might  well  be  callM  vanquishers, 
though  all  of  them  were  slun  upon  the  place.  Xerxes 
having  lost  in  this  last  fight,  together  with  20,000  other 
soldiers  and  o^vtains,  two  of  his  own  brethren,  began  to 
doubt  what  inconvenience  might  befall  him  by  this  vir- 
tue of  such  as  had  not  been  present  at  these  battles,  with 
whom  he  knew  that  he  shortly  was  to  deal.  Especially 
of  the  Spartans  he  stood  in  |;ieat  fear,  whose  manhood 
had  appeared  singular  in  this  trial,  which  caused  him 
very  carefully  to  inquire  what  numbers  they  could  bring 
into  the  field.  It  is  reported  of  Dieneces,  the  Spartan, 
that  when  one  thought  to  have  terrified  him  by  saying 
that  the  flight  of  the  Persian  arrows  was  so  thick  as 
would  hide  the  sun,  he  answered  thua— '  It  is  very  good 
news,  for  then  shall  we  fight  in  the  cool  shade.* 

In  another  of  his  works  Baleigh  tells,  in  the  fbl- 
lowing  vigorous  langnage,  wherein  lies 

The  StrmgA  tf  Kktgi. 

They  say  the  goodliest  cedars  whidi  grow  on  the 
hif^  mountains  of  Libanus  thrust  their  roots  between 
the  defts  of  hard  rocks,  the  better  to  bear  themselves 
against  the  strong  storms  that  blow  there.  As  nature 
has  instructed  those  kings  of  trees,  so  has  reason  taught 
the  kings  of  men  to  root  themselves  in  the  hardy  hearts 
of  their  faithful  subjects  ;  and  as  those  kings  of  trees 
have  large  tops,  so  have  the  kings  of  men  lane  crowns, 
whereof,  as  the  first  would  soon  be  broken  from  their 
bodies,  were  they  not  underborne  by  many  branches, 
so  would  the  other  easily  totter,  were  thev  not  fkstened 
on  their  heads  with  the  strong  diains  ox  dvil  justice 
and  of  martial  disdpline. 

In  the  year  1615,  Baleigh  was  liberated  fh>m  the 
Tower,  in  oonsequenoe  of  having  projected  a  second 
expedition  to  Guiana,  fhmi  whidi  the  king  hoped  to 
derive  some  profit.  His  porpoae  was  to  colonise 
the  country,  and  work  gold  mines ;  and  in  1617  a 
ftoet  of  twelve  armed  vends  sailed  under  hia  oom- 
numd.  The  whole  details  of  his  intended  prooeed- 
inga,  however,  were  weakly  or  treacheroudy  oom- 
mnnicated  by  the  king  to  uie  Spanish  government; 
by  whom  the  scheme  was  miserably  thwarted.  Be- 
toming  to  England,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  on 
his  war  to  London  iraa  arrested  in  the  king's  name. 
At  this  time  the  projected  match  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Inmnta  of  Spain  occnpied  James's 
attention,  and,  to  propitiate  the  Spanish  govemmeni; 
hedetenninedthi&Baldghmnstbeaacriflced.  After 
many  vain  attempts  to  discover  valid  gnrands  of  aoca- 
sation  against  him,  it  was  foond  neoeasaiy  to  proceed 
mwn  the  dd  aenteDoe^  and  Baldgh  was  aooordin^T 
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beheaded  on  the  S9th  of  October  1618.  Ontheacaf- 
(M  hia  behaTionr  waa  flnn  and  calm ;  after  addreia- 
ing  the  people  in  jnatiflcation  of  hii  character  and 
conduct,  he  took  up  the  aze,  and  obaenred  to  the 
aheriff,  *  Thia  la  a  sharp  medidne,  but  a  aoond  cure' 
for  all  diaeaaea.*  Haying  tried  how  the  block  fitted 
hia  head,  be  told  the  ezecnUoner  that  he  would  gire 
the  signal  bT lifting  up  his  hand ;  'and  then,'  added  he, 
*fear  not,  but  strike  homel'  He  then  laid  himself 
down,  but  was  requested  by  the  eiecutioner  to  alter 
the  position  of  his  head : '  So  the  heart  be  rigbt,'  was 
his  reply,  *  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies.' 
On  the  signal  being  giren,  the  ezecutioner  fiuled  to 
act  with  promptitude^  which  caused  Raleigh  to  ex- 
claim, *  Why  dost  thou  not  strike?  Strike,  man!' 
By  two  strokes,  which  he  receiyed  without  shrink- 
ii^^,  the  bead  of  this  intr^d  man  was  seyered  fkom 
his  body. 

The  night  before  his  execution,  he  oompoaed  the 
following  yerses  in  prospect  of  death : — 

Eren  such  is  Tune,  that  takes  on  tmst 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  haye. 

And jpaj[S  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  graye. 

When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

Shuts  up  the  stoiy  of  our  days  I 

While  in  prison  in  expectation  of  death,  either  on 
this  or  the  former  occasion,  he  wrote  also  a  tender 
and  affectionate  valedictory  letter  to  his  wife,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  portion : — 

You  shall  reoeiye,  my  dear  wife,  my  last  words  in 
these  my  last  lines;  my  lore  I  send  yon,  that  you 
may  keep  when  I  am  dead,  and  my  counsel,  that 
you  may  remember  it  when  I  am  no  more.  I  would 
not  with  my  will  present  you  sorrows,  dear  Bess ;  let 
them  go  to  the  grave  with  me,  and  be  buried  in  the 
dust.  And  seeing  that  it  is  not  the  will  of  Ood  that 
I  shall  see  you  any  more,  bear  my  destruction  pa^ 
tiently,  and  with  a  heart  like  yourtell 

First,  I  send  you  all  the  thanks  which  my  heart 
can  conceive,  or  my  words  express,  for  your  many 
travails  and  cares  for  me,  which,  thoudi  they  have 
not  taken  effect  as  you  wished,  yet  my  debt  to  you  is 
not  the  less ;  but  pay  it  I  never  shall  in  this  world. 

Secondly,  1  beseech  you,  for  the  love  you  bear  me 
living,  that  you  do  not  hide  yourself  many  days,  but 
by  your  travuls  seek  to  help  my  miserable  fortunes, 
ana  the  right  of  your  poor  child ;  your  mourning  can- 
not avail  me,  that  am  but  dust. 

•  #  # 

Pay  lie  oweth  me  a  thousand  pounds,  and  Aryan  six 
hundlred ;  in  Jersey,  also,  I  have  much  owing  me.  Dear 
wife,  I  beseech  you,  for  my  soul's  sake,  pay  all  poor 
men.  When  I  am  dead,  no  doubt  you  shall  be  much 
sought  unto ;  for  the  world  thinks  I  was  very  rich ; 
have  a  care  to  the  fair  pretences  of  men,  for  no  greater 
misery  can  befall  you  in  this  life  than  to  become  a 
prey  unto  the  world,  and  after  to  be  despised.  I 
n^X,  Ood  knows,  not  to  dissuade  you  from  marriage, 
for  it  will  be  beit  for  you,  both  in  respect  of  God 
and  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am  no  more  yours,  nor 
you  mine ;  death  hath  cut  us  asunder,  and  God  hath 
divided  me  from  the  world,  and  you  from  me.  Re- 
member your  poor  child  for  his  father's  sake,  who 
loved  you  in  his  happiest  estate.  I  sued  for  my  life, 
but,  God  Imows,  it  was  for  you  and  yours  that  1  de- 
sired it :  for  know  it,  my  dear  wife,  your  child  is  the 
child  of  a  true  man,  who,  in  his  own  respect,  despiseth 
death,  and  his  mis-shapen  and  ugly  forms.  I  cannot 
write  much  (God  knows  how  hardly  I  steal  this  time 
I  when  iJl  sleep),  and  it  is  also  time  for  me  to  separate 
my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg  my  dead  bod^, 
I  which  living  was  denied  you,  and  either  lay  it  in 
:     Sherbum  or  Exeter  church,  by  my  father  and  mother. 


I  can  say  no  more,  time  and  desth  calleUi  me  sin 
The  everlasting  God,  powedul,  infinite,  and  iucti 
able  God  Almighty,  who  lb  goodnsss  itnelf,  the  ti 
li^t*and  life,  keep  you  and  yonn,  and  bare  ma 
upon  me,  and  forgive  my  penecaton  snd  &1«6  i 
cusers,  and  send  us  to  meet  in  hia  rlorioui  kingdc 
My  dear  wife,  farewell ;  bless  my  boy,  pisy  for  i 
and  let  my  true  God  hold  you  both  in  his  uma 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Kak 
composed  a  number  of  political  and  other  pie 
some  of  which  have  never  been  puUished.  Am 
those  best  known  are  his  Maxims  of  State, 
Cabinet  Council,  the  Sceptic,  and  Advice  to  kit  > 
The  laat  contains  much  admirable  counsel,  so 
times  tinctured,  indeed,  with  that  worldlinesi 
caution  which  the  writer's  hard  experience 
strengthened  in  a  mind  naturally  disposed  ti 
mindful  of  self-interest  The  subjects  on  whk 
advises  his  son  are — ^the  choice  en  friends  and 
wife,  deafhess  to  flattery,  the  avddaoce  of  qua 
the  preservation  of  estate,  the  choice  of  sen 
the  avoidance  of  evil  means  of  seeking  richei 
bad  effects  of  drunkenness,  and  the  service  of 
We  extract  his 

Three  RuUi  to  he  dUervedfir  (he  Pneervaiim  ( 

M<m*M£itai€. 

Amongst  all  other  things  of  the  worid,  take  < 
thy  estate,  which  thou  shalt  ever  preserve  if  th 
serve  three  things  :  first,  that  thou  know  nha 
hast,  what  every  thing  is  worth  that  thou  hast, 
see  that  thou  art  not  wasted  by  thy  serran 
officers.  The  second  is,  that  thou  never  bmd 
thing  before  thou  have  it ;  for  bonrowing  is  the 
and  death  of  every  man's  estate.  The  third 
thou  suffer  not  thyself  to  be  wounded  for  othes 
faults,  and  scourged  for  other  men's  offences 
is,  the  surety  for  another,  for  thereby  millions 
have  been  beggared  and  desteoyed,  paying  the 
ine  of  other  men's  riot,  and  the  chuge  c?  othi 
folly  and  prodigality  ;  if  thou  smart,  smart  f 
own  sins ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  not  mad 
to  cany  the  burdois  of  other  men  i  if  an; 
desire  thee  to  be  his  surety,  give  him  a 
what  thou  hast  to  soars ;  if  he  press  thee 
he  is  not  thy  friend  at  all,  for  friendsihi 
chooseth  harm  to  itself  than  ofieieth  it.  If 
bound  for  a  stranger,  thou  art  a  fool ;  if  fo 
chant,  thou  puttest  thy  estate  to  learn  to  i 
for  a  diurchman,  he  hath  no  inheritaaoe ; 
lawyer,  he  will  find  an  invasion  by  si  ayllAbli 
to  abuse  thee ;  if  for  a  poor  man,  thou  mn 
thyself ;  if  for  a  rich  man,  he  needs  not : 
from  suretyship,  as  from  a  man-elayer  or  e 
bless  thyself ;  for  the  best  profit  and  retux 
this,  that  if  thou  force  him  for  whom  thou  s 
to  pay  it  himself,  he  will  become  thy  enemy 
use  to  pay  it  thyself,  thou  wilt  be  si  beggar 
Ueve  thy  father  in  this,  and  print  it  in  th; 
that  what  virtue  soever  thou  hast,  be  it  ne' 
nifold,  if  thou  be  poor  withal,  thou  and  ihj 
shall  be  despised.  Besides,  poverty  ia  ofti 
as  a  curse  of  God ;  it  is  a  sname  stmongi 
imprisonment  of  the  mind,  a  vexation  of  er 
roirit :  thou  shalt  neither  help  thyself  n 
ULOU  shalt  drown  thee  in  all  thy  yirtuea, 
means  to  show  them  ;  thou  shalt  be  si  bun 
eyesore  to  thy  friends,  every  man  will  f ea 
pany ;  thou  shalt  be  driven  basely  to  b^  i 
on  others,  to  flatter  unworthy  men,  to  mskk 
shifts :  and,  to  conclude,  poverty  prowokfi 
do  infamous  and  detested  aeeds  ;  let  11.0  wa 
fore,  or  persuasion,  draw  thee  to  that  'vroxs^ 
miseries. 

If  thou  be  rich,  it  will  give  thee  pl4 
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CDmlbrt  in  ticiaeai,  ktsp  th;  mind  and  bod]'  free, 
mn  thee  fnm  masj  perUa,  nlieTC  thee  in  th;  elder 
_..     ._.  .u_  I .  '-'Biids,  »nd 


When 


ianid  in 


pTBigfat,  '  Thkt  ha  ahftlt  be  aore  Teied 

Bx  >  ■tnngFT,  uid  he  that  hxteth  lantythip 

it  i*  fortlicr  aud,  '  The  poor  ia  hsted  even  of  hia  own 

Btigliboar,  bat  tjie  rich  hare  muiT  IHendi.'     Lend 

BOI  Id  him  that  ia  mightier  than  thjKlf,  for  if  thou 

Ia>d**t  kim,  eoatit  it  hut  loat ;  he  not  auret^  shore 

thj  pow«r,  tia  if  thoa  be  nin^,  think  to  jwj  it. 


Ten 


ou  focixuion  of  whom  wu  iept  up  daring  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  flnt  who 
■ttrarti  OUT  attention  it  Ricainu  GurroM,  an 
indirido*!  who,  ia  addition  to  the  craft  of  author- 
ddp,  pracliaed  the  If  pop^phical  art  in  London  in 
the  reijpia  uf  lli^nrj  VIIL  and  three  aucixeding 
monarcha.  Being  printer  to  Edward  VI..  he  waa 
rmplojed,  after  the  death  uftlixt  king:,  to  prepare  the 
nixiunation  which  dedared  the  aucceaaion  of  I^d; 
Jane  Grej  to  the  crown.  For  this  aimpl;  profea- 
iimd  act  he  waa  depriTed  of  hia  patent,  and  oateU' 
mhtj  toe  the  aame  reaion  committed  to  priaon 
Wlule  there,  or  at  leaaC  wliile  unempiofed  after  th< 
loa>  of  hii  buajneaa,  be  compiled  An  AbridgnnU  ef 
At  CSmmida  of  England,  puhliehed  in  IS6Z,  and  of 
which  ■  new  edition,  in  two  Tolumea,  waa  publiihed 
in  1809.  &[iich  of  Ihia  work  waa  borrowed  rrom 
Hill )  and  the  author,  though  aometimea  referred  to 
■1  aa  authorit;  b;  modern  oompiiera,  holdi  but  a 
k>v  Tank  antong  Entiliali  biiloriana. 


kigher  repnlati 

Reorder  of  pnUic  oenia  Thii  induatriout 
wia  bora  in  London  about  the  year  1S35.  Being 
0e  na  of  a  tailor,  he  waa  br«ught  np  to  that 
haatneaa,  bat  early  exhibited  a  decided  turn  fur  an- 
tiqnarian  reaearch.  About  the  year  1S60,  he  formed 
the  deaign  of  cumpoging  annals  uf  Engliih  hiator}'. 
In  oonaeqoence  of  whii^h,  he  for  a  time  abandoned 
hia  trade,  and  travellnl  on  foot  thmuRh  a  cotiaider- 
abie  part  of  England,  for  the  purpoae  of  examining 
the  hiatorical  manuvripta  preaerred  in  calhedrala 
aod  other  puUic  mabliahmeata.  He  ilao  enlarged, 
aa  tar  at  hia  pecnninrj  reaourcea  allowed,  hit  collect 
tka  1^  old  hooka  and  mnna»:ripts,  of  which  there 
were  manj  acattered  tlirough  Ihe  country,  in  conae- 
Odence  of  the  auppreaalon  of  monaateriea  hy  Henrj 
VUL«  Neceaaity,  howi     -         -"' 


:r,  compelled  liim  to  rcaume 


hia  trade,  and  hia  atudiea  were  nupended  till  tha 
bounty  oif  Dr  Parker,  archbiahnp  of  Canterhury, 
enabled  him  again  to  prosecute  them.  In  15G5  ha 
pnWiihed  hia  Swimary  of  Eit^ith  Clmmicla,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Leiceat«r,  at  wboae  request  the 
work  waa  undertaken.  Parker'*  death,  in  1579,  ma- 
terially reduced  hia  income,  but  he  itill  managed 
to  continue  his  researches,  to  which  hia  whole  tiir~ 
and  energies  were  now  deroted.  At  length,  in  1 S9 
appeared  hia  Siirvei/  of  ixnuJoa,  the  beat  known  < 
hia  writings,  and  »hich  has  served  aa  Ihe  ground- 
work of  aU  anbaequent  histories  of  the  metropuiis. 
There  was  another  work,  his  large  ChtmiieU,  or 
Bittary  of  Eualaiid,  on  which  forty  years'  labour  had 
been  bettuwed,  which  be  waa  very  desirous  to  pub- 
liah;  but  of  this  he  succeeded  in  printing  only  an 
abatract.  entitled  Fbra  Iluloriarain,  or  AmiaiM  of 
Englaiid(l600).  A  volume  publialtcd  from  his  papers 
after  hia  death,  entitled  Stam't  Chrmaclt,  does  not 
contain  the  large  work  now  mentioned,  wliich,  though 
Ittt  by  him  fit  for  the  press,  seems  to  have  somehow 
gone  astray.  In  hia  old  age  he  fell  into  such  poverty, 
aa  to  be  driven  to  solicit  charity  from  the  public 
Having  made  application  to  Jamea  I.,  he  received 
the  royal  license  'to  repair  to  chnrchca,  or  other 
places,  to  receive  the  gratuiUca  and  charitable  bene- 
volence of  weU-di*po«ed  people.'  It  ia  little  to  the 
honour  of  the  conlemporaciet  of  thia  worthy  aod  in 


duatHoua  man.  that  he  ahonid  hare  been  thus  lite- 
rally reduced  to  beggary.  Under  the  pressure  of 
want  and  disease,  Stow  died  hi  1 B05,  at  the  advaooed 


TlH  splnidld  wai  mafnlElDcnt 


1558 
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age  of  eighty  yean.  HU  works,  though  poesefaing 
tew  graces  ci  style,  hare  always  heen  esteemed  for 
accuracy  and  research.  He  often  declared  that,,  in 
composing  them,  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
swayed  either  br  fear,  farour,  or  malice ;  but  that 
he  had  impartially,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
delivered  the  truth.  So  highly  was  his  accnrapy 
esteemed  by  contemporary  authors,  that  Bacon  and 
Camden  took  statements  upon  his  S(de  credit  The 
following  extract  is  taken  nom  the '  Survey  of  Lon- 
don :'— 

[^porti  iipoii  (iW  Jce  Ml  Eluabdh*9  JUign,^ 

When  that  great  moor  which  waaheth  Moorfields, 
at  the  north  wall  of  the  city,  is  frozen  oyer,  great  com- 
panies of  young  men  go  to  sport  upon  the  ice  ;  then 
letching  a  run,  and  8ettin«|  their  feet  at  a  distance, 
and  placing  their  bodies  sidewise,  they  slide  a  great 
way.  Others  take  heaps  of  ice,  as  if  it  were  great 
mill-stones,  and  make  seats ;  many  going  before, 
draw  him  that  sits  thereon,  holding  one  another  by 
the  hand  in  going  so  fast ;  some  slipping  with  their 
feet,  all  fidl  down  together :  some  are  oetter  practised 
to  tike  ice,  and  bind  to  their  shoes  bones,  as  the  legs 
of  some  beasts,  and  hold  stakes  in  their  luuida  headed 
with  shaip  iron,  which  sometimes  they  strike  against 
the  ice ;  and  these  men  go  on  with  speed  as  doth  a 
bird  in  the  ur,  or  darts  shot  from  some  wariike  en- 
gine :  sometimes  two  men  set  themselves  at  a  distance, 
and  run  one  against  another,  as  it  were  at  tilt,  with 
these  stakes,  wherewith  one  or  both  parties  are  thrown 
down,  not  without  some  hurt  to  their  bodies ;  and  after 
their  fall,  by  reason  of  the  violent  motion,  are  carried 
a  good  distance  from  one  another ;  and  wheresoever  the 
ice  doth  touch  thei^  head,  it  rubs  off  all  the  skin,  and 
hkjt  it  bare ;  and  if  one  fall  upon  his  leg  or  arm,  it 
is  usually  broken  ;  but  young  men  greedy  of  honour, 
and  desirous  of  victory,  do  thus  exercise  themselves  in 
counterfeit  battles,  that  they  may  bear  the  brunt  move 
strongly  when  they  come  to  it  in  good  earnest. 
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Among  all  the  <dd  chroniclers,  none  is  more  fre- 
quently referred  to  than  Raphael  Holxn shed,"  of 
whom,  however,  almost  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  he  was  a  principsl  writer  of  the  chronicles 
which  bear  his  name,  and  that  he  died  about  the 

Sr  1580.  Among  his  coadjutors  were  Wiluam 
EEisoN,  a  clergyman,  John  Hooker,  an  uncle 
of  the  anthor  of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  and 
Feancis  Botetille,  an  individual  of  whom  no- 
thing has  been  recorded,  but  that  he  was  *  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  judgment,  and  a  wonderful  lover 
of  antiquities.'  John  Stow,  also,  was  amongf  the 
contributora.  Prefixed  to  the  historical  portion  of 
the  work  is  a  description  of  Britain  and  its  inhabi- 
tanta,  by  William  Harrison,  which  continues  to  be 
highly  valued,  as  aflbrding  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  manners  of  the  people, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  followed  by  a  his- 
tory of  England  to  the  Korman  Conquest,  by  Holin- 
shed;  a  history  and  description  of  Ireland,  bv 
Richard  Stanihurst;  additional  chronicles  of  Ireland, 
trandated  or  written  by  Hooker,  HoUnshed,  and 
Stanihurst;  a  desoription  and  history  of  Scotland, 
mostly  translated  from  Hector  Boece,  by  Holinshed 
or  Hftfrison ;  and,  lastly,  a  history  of  England,  by 
Holinshed,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1577,  when 
the  first  edition  of  the  *  Chronicles*  was  published.  In 
the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1587,  several 
sheets  containing  matter  ofTensite  to  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  were  omitted;  but  these  have  been 
netored  in  the  excellent  edition  in  six  volumes 


qoartOk  published  in  London  in  1807-8.  It  was  fro 
uie  translation  of  Boeoe  that  Shakspearo  deriyed  t 
ground-work  of  his  tragedy  of '  Macbeth.*  Ab  a  s] 
cimen  of  these  chronicles,  we  are  tempted  to  out 
some  of  Harrison's  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  de( 
neracy  of  his  contemporaries,  their  extravsganoe 
dress,  and  the  growth  of  luxniy  among  thein.  ] 
account  of  the  languages  of  Britain,  howeyer,  be 
peculiaily  suited  to  the  object  of  the  fHcesent  m 
and  at  the  same  time  highly  amuung  from 
quaintness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  it  is  here  gi 
in  preference  to  any  other  extract. 

Hie  British  tongue  called  Cymric  doth  jel 
main  in  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  now  o 
Wales,  whither  the  Britons  trere  driyen  aftei 
Saxons  had  made  a  full  conquest  of  the  other,  i 
we  now  call  England,  although  the  pristine 
grity  thereof  be  not  a  little  diminished  by  mix.t\ 
the  Latin  and  Saxon  speeches  withaL  Howbeit, 
poesies  and  writings  (m  making  whereof  that  i 
hath  evermore  delighted)  are  yet  extant  in  my 
whereby  some  difference  between  the  ancien 
present  language  may  easily  be  discerned,  no 
standing  that  among  all  these  there  is  nothing 
found  wnich  can  set  down  any  HOund  and  full 
mony  of  their  own  original,  in  remembrance  t 
their  bards  and  cunning  men  have  been  mos 
and  n^ligent.  *  * 

Next  unto  the  British  speech,  the  Latin  ton^ 
brought  in  by  the  Romans,  and  in  manner  ge 
planted  through  the  whole  region,  as  the  Fiei 
after  by  the  Normans.  Of  this  tongue  1  will : 
much,  because  there  are  few  which  be  not  sk 
the  same.  Howbeit,  as  the  speech  itself  is  e 
delectable,  so  hath  it  perverted  the  names 
ancient  riyers,  regions,  and  cities  of  Britain, 
wise,  that  in  these  our  days  their  old  British 
nations  are  quite  grown  out  of  raen^ory,  and  j 
of  the  new  Latin  left  as  most  uncertain, 
roaineth,  also,  unto  my  time,  borrowed  f 
Romans,  that  all  our  deeds,  evidences,  char 
writings  of  record,  are  set  down  in  the  Latii 
though  now  very  barbarous,  and  thereunto  t 
and  court-rolls,  and  processes  of  courts  i 
registered  in  the  same. 

The  third  language  apparently  known  is 
tbian,*  or  High  Dutch,  induced  at  the  ia 
Saxons  f  which  the  Britons  call  Saysonacc,-t*  \ 
the  spesxers  Sayson),  a  hard  and  rough  kind 
Ood  wot,  when  our  nation  was  brought  &is4 
quaintance  withal,  but  now  changed  with 
far  more  fine  and  eoHv  kind  of  utterano 
polished  and  helped  with  new  and  milder  ii 
it  is  to  be  avouched  how  there  is  no  one  ape 
the  sun  spoken  in  our  time  that  hath  or 
more  yanety  of  words,  copiousness  of  p 
figures  and  flowers  of  eloquence,  than  hatt 
lish  tongue,  although  some  have  affirmed  u 
bark  as  dogs  than  talk  like  men,  because  i 
our  words  (as  they  do  indeed)  incline  unto  o 
This,  also,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  testixnonv 
still  of  our  language,  derived  from  the  S 
the  general  name,  for  the  most  part,  of  er 
artificer  in  his  trade  endeth  in  here  writli  id 
h  be  left  out,  and  er  only  inserted,  as,  i 
writefaae,  shiphere,  &c. — for  scrivener,  ' 
shipper,  &c  ;  beside  many  other  relics  of  1 
never  to  be  abolished. 

After  the  Saxon  tongue  came  the  Nonxia 

*  It  b  sosTMly  neoMHtfy  to  lenwrk,  that  tl&h 
mlaa^lied. 

t  The  Blgfalanden  of  Scotland  still 
yflgiwiaol  (msuilBg  8«xons). 
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UagUMge  orer  into  our  country,  and  therein  were  our 
lavs  written  for  a  long  time.  Our  children,  also, 
were,  bj  an  eipeeial  decree,  taught  fittt  to  speak  the 
mme,  and  thenmnto  enforced  to  learn  their  construe* 
tiooi  in  the  French,  whensoerer  they  were  set  to  the 
grmmmar-echool.  In  like  sort,  few  bishops,  abbots,  or 
other  clergymen,  were  admitted  unto  any  ecclesiastical 
function  here  among  us,  but  sudi  as  came  out  of 
religious  houses  from  bevond  the  seas,  to  the  end  they 
should  not  use  the  English  tongue  in  their  sermons  to 
the  people.  In  the  court,  also,  it  grew  into  such  con- 
tempt, that  most  men  thought  it  no  small  dishonour 
to  sueak  any  English  there  ;  which  bravexy  took  his 
hold  at  the  last  Ukewise  in  the  countir  with  erery 
ploQghman,  that  eren  the  rery  carters  began  to  wax 
weaiy  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  laboured  to  speak 
nench,  which  as  then  was  counted  no  small  token  of 
gentility.  And  no  marrel ;  for  erery  French  rascal, 
when  he  came  once  hither,  was  taken  for  a  gentleman, 
cnly  because  he  was  proud,  and  could  use  his  own 
bogua^.  And  all  this  (I  say)  to  exile  the  English 
and  British  speeches  ouite  out  of  the  country.  Bat 
in  Tain  ;  for  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  I.,  to  wit, 
toward  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  the  French  itself 
ceased  to  be  spoken  generally,  but  most  of  all  and  by 
law  in  the  midst  of  Edward  III.,  and  then  began  the 
Eh^iih  to  recorer  and  grow  in  more  estimation  than 
before;  notwithstanding  that,  among  our  artificers, 
the  most  pari  of  their  implements,  tools,  and  words 
of  art,  retain  still  their  trench  denominations  even 
to  these  our  days,  as  the  language  itself  is  used  like- 
wise in  sundrr  courts,  books  of  record,  and  matters  of 
law ;  whereof  here  is  no  place  to  make  any  particular 
rchearsaL  Aflerward,  also,  by  diligeut  trarail  of 
Geol&ey  Chaucer  and  John  Oower,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  and  after  them  of  John  Scogan  and  John 
Ljdgate,  monk  of  Bury,  our  said  tongue  was  brought 
to  an  excellent  pass,  notwithstanding  that  it  neyer 
came  unto  the  type  of  perfection  until  the  time  of 
Qaeen  Elizabeth,  wnerein  John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Sanim, 
John  Fox,  and  sundry  learned  and  excellent  writers, 
hare  fully  accomplished  the  omature  of  the  same,  to 
their  great  praise  and  immortal  commendation  ;  al- 
though not  a  few  other  do  creatly  seek  to  stain  the 
same,  by  fond  affectation  of  foreign  and  strange  words, 
presuming  that  to  be  the  best  English  which  is  most 
eoiTupied  with  external  terms  of  eloquence  and  sound 
of  many  syllables.  But  as  this  excellency  of  the 
BngliA  tongue  is  found  in  one,  and  the  south  part 
of  this  island,  so  in  Wales  the  greatest  number  (as 
I  said)  retain  still  their  own  ancient  language,  that 
of  the  north  part  of  the  said  country  being  less  cor- 
rupted than  tne  other,  and  therefore  reputed  for  the 
better  in  their  own  estimation  and  judgment.  This, 
also,  IS  proper  to  us  Englishmen,  that  since  ours  is  a 
middle  or  intermediate  language,  and  neither  too 
rough  nor  too  smooth  in  utterance,  we  ma^  with  much 
fiMuity  learn  any  other  language,  beside  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  speak  it  naturally,  as  if  we 
were  home-bom  in  those  countries;  and  yet  on  the 
othor  nde  it  falleth  out,  I  wot  not  by  what  other 
flwans,  that  few  foreign  nations  can  rightly  pronounce 
ooii,  without  some  and  that  great  note  of  imperfection, 
fspecially  the  Frenchmen,  who  also  seldom  write  any- 
thing thai  saroureth  of  English  truly.  But  this  of 
all  &t  reei  doth  breed  most  admiration  with  me,  that 
if  any  stranger  do  hit  upon  some  likely  pronunciation 
of  our  tongue,  yet  in  age  he  swerreth  so  much  from 
the  same,  thai  he  is  worse  therein  than  erer  he  was, 
and  thereto,  peradyenture,  halteth  not  a  little  also  in 
bis  own,  as  I  have  seen  by  experience  in  Reginald 
WoUe,  and  others,  whereof  I  have  justly  marrelled. 

The  Cornish  and  Deronshire  men,  whose  country 
the  IMtons  call  Cemiw,  hare  a  speech  in  like  sort  of 
their  own,  and  such  as  hath  indeed  more  affinity  with 
the  AmMioan  tongue  than  I  can  well  discuss  of.  Yet 


in  mine  opinion,  they  are  both  but  a  corrupted  kind 
of  British,  albeit  so  far  degenerating  in  tnese  dayi 
from  the  old,  that  if  either  of  them  do  meet  with  a 
Welshman,  they  are  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand 
one  another,  except  here  and  there  in  some  odd  words, 
without  the  help  of  interpreters.  And  no  marvel,  in 
mine  opinion,  that  the  British  of  Cornwall  is  thua 
corrupted,  since  the  Wehh  tongue  that  is  spoken  in 
the  north  and  south  part  of  Wales  doth  differ  so  much 
in  itself,  as  the  English  used  in  Scotland  doth  from 
that  which  is  spoken  among  us  here  in  this  side  oi 
the  island,  as  I  have  said  already. 

The  Scottish-English  hath  been  much  broader  and 
less  pleasant  in  utterance  than  ours,  because  that 
nation  hath  not,  till  of  late,  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
same  to  any  perfect  order,  and  yet  it  was  such  in 
manner  as  Englishmen  themselves  did  tpe^k  for  the 
most  part  beyond  the  Trent,  whither  any  great  amend- 
ment of  our  language  had  not,  as  tnen,  extended 
itself.  Howbeit,  in  our  time  the  Scottish  language 
endeavoureth  to  come  near,  if  not  altogether  to  mat^ 
our  tongue  in  fineness  of  phrase  and  copiousness  of 
words,  and  this  may  in  part  appear  by  a  histozr  of 
the  Apocrypha  translated  into  Scottish  verse  by  Hud- 
son, dedicated  to  the  king  of  that  country,  and  con- 
taining six  books,  except  my  memory  do  &il  me. 

RICHARD  HAKLUTT. 

Richard  Hakluyt  is  another  of  the  laborloos  com- 
pilers of  this  period,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  preservation,  in  an  accessible  form,  of  narra- 
tives which  would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have 
fallen  into  oblivion,  ^fhe  department  of  history  which 
he  chose  was  that'  descriptiTe  of  the  naval  adven- 
tures and  discoveries  of  his  countrymen.  Hakluyt 
was  bom  in  London  about  the  year  1 553,  and  received 
his  elementary  education  at  Westminster  school.  He 
afterwards  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  engaged  in 
an  extensive  course  of  reading  in  various  languages, 
on  geographical  and  maritime  subjects,  for  which 
he  had  early  displayed  a  strong  liking.  So  much 
reputation  did  his  knowledge  in  those  department! 
acquire  for  him,  that  he  was  appointed  to  lecture 
at  Oxford  on  cosmography  and  the  collateral  sciences, 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  those  cele- 
brated continental  geographers,  Ortelius  and  Mer- 
cator.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  resided  for  five 
years  in  Paris  as  chaplain  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador, during  which  time  he  cultivated  the  acquaint- 
ance of  persons  eminent  for  their  knowledge  ot 
geography  and  nmritime  history.  On  his  return 
from  France  in  1 588,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  appointed 
him  one  of  the  society  of  counsellors,  assistants,  and 
adventurers,  to  whom  he  assigned  his  patent  foe 
the  prosecution  of  discoveries  in  America.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  he  had  published,  in  1582  and  1587, 
two  small  collections  of  voyages  to  America ;  but 
these  are  included  in  a  much  larger  work  in  three 
volumes,  which  he  published  in  1598, 1599,  and  1600, 
entitled  The  Principal  Nauiaations,  Voifaget^  Traf- 
Jiques^  and  Discoveriet  of  the  EngliMh  Nation,  made  Oy 
Sea  or  Over  Land^  to  the  Remote  and  Farthest  DiMtant 
Quarter*  of  the  Earth,  within  the  Compaea  of  them  1 500 
yeara.  In  the  first  volume  are  contained  voyagee 
to  the  north  and^orth-east;  the  true  state  of  Ice- 
land ;  the  defeat  oif  the  Spanish  Armada ;  the  expe- 
dition under  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Cadiz,  &c.  In  the 
second,  he  relates  yoyages  to  the  south  and  south- 
east ;  and  in  the  third,  expeditions  to  North  Ame- 
rica, the  West  Indies,  and  round  the  world.  Nar- 
ratives are  given  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty 
voyages,  besides  many  relative  documents,  such  aa 
patents,  instructions,  and  letters.  To  this  collection 
all  the  luboequent  compilers  in  this  department  have 
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been  largely  indebted.  In  the  ezplanatoTy  catalogoe 
prefixed  to  *  Churchill*8  Collection  of  Voyages,'  and 
of  which  Locke  has  been  said  to  be  the  author, 
Hakluyt's  collection  is  spoken  of  as  '  ralnable  for 
the  good,  there  to  be  picked  out :  but  it  might  be 
wished  the  author  had  been  less  yoluminous,  deli- 
vering  what  was  really  authentic  and  useful,  and 
not  stuffing  his  work  with  so  many  stories  taken 
upon  trus^  so  many  trading  voyages  that  haye 
nothing  new  in  them,  so  many  warlike  exploits 
not  at  all  pertinent  to  his  undertaking,  and  such  a 
multitude  of  articles,  charters,  privileges,  letters, 
relations,  and  other  tilings  little  to  the  purpose  of 
travels  and  discoveries.**  The  work  having  become 
very  scarce,  a  new  edition,  in  five  v<dumes  quarto, 
was  published  in  1809.  Hakluyt  was  the  author, 
also,  of  translations  of  two  foreign  works  on  Florida; 
and,  when  at  Paris,  published  an  enlarsed  edition  of 
a  history  in  the  Latm  language,  entitted  De  Rebtu 
Oceanicis  et  Orbe  Novo,  by  Martyr,  an  Italian  author ; 
this  was  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Lok,  under  the  title  of  The 
Jl'utary  of  the  West  Indies^  containing  the  Acts  and 
Adventures  of  the  Spaniards,  which  have  Conquered  and 
Peopled  those  Countries;  enriched  with  Variety  qfPlea" 
sant  Rdation  of  Manners,  Ceremonies,  Laws,  Gcvem^ 
menu,  and  Wars,  of  the  Indians,  In  1601  Hakluyt 
published  the  Discoveries  of  the  World,  from  the  First 
Oriainal  to  the  Year  of  omr  Lord  1565,  translated, 
with  additions,  from  the  Portuguese  of  Antonio 
Galvano,  governor  of  Temate,  in  the  East  Indies. 
At  his  death,  in  1616,  his  papers,  which  were  nume- 
rous, came  into  the  bands  of 


SAMUXL  PUBCHA8, 

another  English  clergyman,  who  made  use  of  them 
in  compiling  a  history  of  voyages,  in  four  volumes, 
entitled  Purekas  Aif  PUgrims.  This  appeared  in 
1625;  but  the  author  had  already  published,  in  1613, 
before  Hakluyt*s  death,  a  volume  called  Purchae  hie 
Pilgrimage ;  Wy  Hdations  of  the  World,  and  the  Rdi- 
gione  Obterved  in  all  Aw  and  Piaoet  Dieeovered  from 
the  Creation  unto  this  PreeenL  These  two  works  (a 
new  edition  of  the  latter  of  which  was  published  in 
1626)  form  a  continuation  of  Hakluyt  s  collection, 
but  on  a  more  extended  plan.f  The  publication  of 
this  voluminous  work  involved  the  author  in  debt : 
it  was,  however,  well  received,  and  has  been  of 
much  utility  to  later  compilers.  The  writer  of  the 
catalogue  in  Churchill's  collection  says  of  Purchas, 
that  '  he  has  imitated  Hakluyt  too  much,  swelling 
his  work  into  five  volumes  in  folio  ;*  yet,  he  adds, 
*the  whole  collection  is  veiy  valuable,  as  having 
preserved  many  considerable  voyages  that  might 
otherwise  have  perished.  But,  like  Hakluyt,  he  has 
thrown  in  all  that  came  to  hand,  to  fill  up  so  many 
volumes,  and  is  excessive  full  of  his  own  notions, 
and  of  mean  quibbling  and  playing  upon  words ;  yet 
for  such  as  can  make  choice  m  the  best,  the  collec- 
tion is  very  valuable.'}    Among  his  peculiarities  is 

*  OhnrahiU*!  OoUaotkn,  rcH  i.,  p.  xrtL 

t  The  ooatanU  of  the  diflbrcnt  Tolumet  an  at  follov : — 
Tol.  L  of  the  *  PUgrime*  onntefne  Voyagee  and  TvaTela  of  Ancient 
Klnga,  Fatriardba,  Apoetlea,  and  Pbiloaophen ;  YoTagea  of  Cir- 
eumnATlgAtota  of  the  Olobe ;  and  Vogpages  along  the  ooaeta  of 
Africa  to  the  Eaat  bdiei,  Japan,  Chin*,  the  PhiUpplne  Uanda, 
and  the  Penian  and  Aahian  Oulfa.  ToL  IL  oontalns  Toyagee 
and  Relatlona  of  Afrfoa,  Ethiopia,  Paleetine,  Ana>iA,  PenlA, 
and  other  perte  of  Asia.  VoL  III.  oontaloi  Tartaiy,  China, 
Rnaila,  North-Weat  America,  and  the  Fblar  Regiona.  ToLIV. 
containa  America  and  the  Weet  Indleo.  Vol.  Y.  oontalns  the 
Pilgrimage,  a  Theokgioal  and  Geognphlcal  Hlatocy  of  Aala, 
Africa,  and  Amerifl^ 
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that  of  interlarding  theological  reflections  and  dis* 
cussions  with  his  narratives.  Purchas  died  about 
1628,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  Hia  other  works  sre^ 
Mioroeosmus,  or  the  Hieiorv  of  Man  {1619)-,  the  JTta/i 
Tower  and  J'riumphant  ArA  of  London  (1623);  and 
Sk  Funeral  Sermon  {1619).  His  quaint  eulo^nr  of  the 
sea  is  here  extracted  from  the  *  Pilgrimage?-— 

{The  Sea.} 

As  Ood  hath  combined  the  sea  and  land  into  one 
globe,  so  their  joint  combination  and  mutual  saist- 
anoe  is  necessary  to  secular  happiness  and  gloiy.  The 
sea  coTeieth  one-half  of  this  patrimony  of  man,  whereof 
Ood  set  him  in  possession  when  he  said,  *  Replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  o?er 
every  livinff  tbing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.'    *    * 
Thus  should  man  at  onoe  lose  half  his  inheritance,  if  the 
art  of  navigation  did  not  enable  him  to  manage  this 
untamed  bMst,  and  with  the  bridle  of  the  winds  and 
saddle  of  his  shipping  to  make  him  serviceable.   Now 
for  the  serrioea  of  the  sea,  they  are  innomerable :  it 
is  the  great  purveyor  of  the  world's  commodities  to 
our  use ;  conveyer  of  the  excess  of  rivers ;  aniter,  by 
traffick,  of  all  nations :  it  presents  the  eye  with  diver- 
sified colours  and  motions,  and  is,  as  it  were,  with 
rich  brooches,  adorned  with  various  islands.    It  is  in 
open  field  for  merchandise  in  peace ;  a  pitched  field 
for  the  most  dreadful  fi^ts  of  war ;  yields  diversitj 
of  fish  and  fowl  for  diet ;  materials  for  wealth,  medi- 
cine for  health,  simples  for  medicines,  pearls,  and 
other  jewels  for  ornament ;  amber  and  ambergrise  for 
delight ;  '  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deep'  for 
instruction,  variety  of  creatures  for  use,  multiplicitj 
of  natures  for  contemplation,  diversity  of  accidents 
for  admiration,  compendiousness  to  the  way,  to  full 
bodies  healthful  evacuation,  to  the  thinty  earth  fertile 
moisture,  to  distant  friends  pleasant  meeting,  to  weaiy 
persons  delightful  refreshing,  to  studious  and  religious 
minds  a  map  of  knowledge,  mysteiy  of  temperanoe, 
exercise  of  continence ;  school  of  prayer,  meditation, 
devotion,  and  sobriety ;  refuge  to  the  distreraed,  po^ 
tage  to  the  merchant,  passage  to  the  traveller,  customs 
to  the  prince,  springs,  lakes,  rivers,  to  the  earth  ;  it 
hath  on  it  tempests  and  calms  to  chastise  the  sins,  to 
exercise  the  faith,  of  seamen  ;  mstnifold  affections  in 
itself,  to  affect  and  stupify  the  subtlest  philosopher ; 
sustaineth  moveable  fortresses  for  the  soldier ;  main- 
taineth  (as  in  our  island)  a  wall  of  defence  and  vateit 
garrison  to  guard  the  state  ;  entertains  the  son  with 
vapours,  the  moon  with  obsequiousness,  the  stan  also 
with  a  natural  looking-glass,  the  sky  with  clouds,  the 
air  with  temperateness,  the  soil  with  suppleness,  the 
rivers  with  tides,  the  hills  with  moisture,  the  vall^i 
with  fertility ;  containeth  most  diversified  matter  tor 
meteors,  moat  multiform  shapes,  most  various,  nume- 
rous kinds,  most  immense,  aifformed,  deformed,  un- 
formed monsters ;  onoe  (for  why  should  I  longer  detain 
you  1)  the  sea  yields  action  to  the  body,  meditation 
to  the  mind,  the  worid  to  the  world,  all  parts  thereof 
to  each  part,  by  this  art  of  arts,  navigation. 

JOHN  DAVIB. 

Among  the  intrepid  navigators  of  C^ueen  Elixa* 
beth's  reign,  whose  adventures  are  recorded  byUsk- 
luyt,  one  of  the  most  disdnguished  is  John  Dati^ 
a  native  of  Devonshire,  who,  in  1585,  and  the  two 
following  years,  made  three  voyages  in  search  of  * 
north-west  passage  to  China,  and  discovered  the 
well-known  straits  to  which  his  name  has  ever  since 
been  applied.  In  1595  he  himself  published  a  small 
and  now  exceedingly  rare  volume,  entitled  7h 
World's  Hydrographieal  DeseriptkM,  *  wherein,'  sf 
we  are  tdd  in  the  title-page,  *  is  proned  not  od^ 
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bjr  mncthoritie  of  writen,  bat  also  by  late  experience 
ortniidlen,  and  reasons  of  subatantiall  probabilitie, 
that  the  worlde  in  all  his  zones,  dymats,  and  places, 
is  hahitahle  and  inhabited,  and  the  seas  likewise 
uiTersaU/  nmuigable,  without  any  naturall  anoy* 
anoe  to  hinder  the  same;  whereby  appeares  that 
from  England  there  is  a  short  and  speedie  passage 
iato  the  Sooth  Seas  to  China,  Malucca,  FkilUpina, 
and  India,  by  northerly  navigation,  to  the  renowne, 
honour,  and  benefit  of  her  maiesties  state  and  com- 
monalty.' In  corroboration  of  these  positions,  he 
gives  a  short  narratire  of  his  voyages,  wliich,  not- 
vithstanding  the  unsucoessfol  termination  of  them 
sQ,  be  considcarB  to  afford  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  north-west  passage.  This  narrative,  with  its 
original  spelling,  is  here  inserted  as  an  interesting 
nedmen  of  the  style  of  such  reUtions  in  the  age  of 

[Dan/s  Voyaget  m  Search  of  the  North-  Wed  Pauage.] 

In  my  first  voyage,  not  experienced  of  the  nature 
«f  tbaw  clvmattea,  and  having  no  direction  either  b^ 
Ckuiy  Globe,  or  other  certayne  rtlation  in  what  alti- 
voAt  that  passage  was  to  bee  searched,  I  shaped  a 
Notthsrly  coune  and  so  sought  the  aame  towards  the 
South,  and  in  thftt  my  Northerly  course  1  fell  upon 
tke  ihore  which  in  ancient  time  was  called  Oroynland, 
fine  hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  duneys  West 
Nor  Wett  Northerly,  the  land  being  veiy  high  and 
fell  of  migfatie  mountaines  all  couered  with  snow,  no 
ticve  of  wood,  grasse,  or  earth  to  be  eeene,  and  the 
Aon  two  leages  of  into  the  sea  so  full  of  yse  as  that 
so  shipping  cold  by  any  meanes  come  neere  the  same. 
Thtt  lothsome  vewe  of  the  shore,  and  irksome  noyae  of 
theyse  was  such,  as  that  it  bred  strange  conceipts  amonff 
vs,  to  that  we  supposed  the  place  to  be  wast  and  royd 
of  sBv  aendble  or  vezi  table  creatures,  wherupon  I 
ailed  the  tame  Desolation ;  so  coasting  this  shore 
tovsfdco  the  South  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  degrees,  I 
fimnd  it  to  trend  towardes  the  west.    I  still  followed 
tfe  leading  thereof  in  the  same  height,  and  afler  fiftie 
or  rixtie  leages,  it  fayled  and  lay  directly  north,  which 
I  itill  followed,  amd  in'thirtie  leages  sayling  upon  the 
Weit  lide  of  this  coast  by  me  named  Desolation,  we 
vsre  past  all  the  yse  and  found  many  greene  and 
plenat  Ills  bordering  upon  the  shore,  but  the  moun- 
tains of  the  maine  were  still  ooyered  w\th  great  quan- 
tities of  snowe.   I  brought  my  shippe  among  those  ylls 
snd  there  moved  to  refreshe  our  selves  in  our  wearie 
tisrell,  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  foure  degrees  or  there 
sboQt    The  people  of  the  country,  having  espyed  our 
ihipps,  came  down  unto  us  in  their  canoes,  holding  up 
tknr  right  hand  to  the  Sonne  and  crying  Yliaout, 
would  stricke  their  brestes ;  we  doing  the  like  the 
people  came  aborde  our  shippes,  men  of  good  stature, 
anbesided,  small  eyed  and  of  tractable  conditions  ;  by 
vhom,  ss  signcs  would  permit,  we  uiiderstoode  that 
towardes  die  North  and  West  there  was  a  great  sea, 
sad  uNing  the  people  with  kindnesse  in  geuing  them 
asyles  and  knifes  which  of  all  things  they  most  de- 
Birad,«e  departed,  and  finding  the  sea  free  from  yse, 
nppowig  our  selres  to  be  past  all  daunger,  we  shaped 
our  oouTse  West  Nor  West,  thinking  thereby  to  passe 
for  China,  but  in  the  latitude  of  sixtie  sixe  degrees, 
«ce  fell  with  an  other  shore,  and  there  founde  an 
other  passage  of  20  leages  broade  directly  West  into 
the  ame,  which  we  supiMsed  to  bee  our  hoped  strayght. 
^'sintered  into  the  same  thirty  or  fortie  leages,  finding 
itneitherto  wydcn  nor  straighten ;  then,  considering  that 
theyeere  was  spent,  for  this  was  in  the  fyne  of  August, 
\    lad  not  knowing  the  length  of  this  straight  and  dan- 
I    gns  thereof^  we  tooke  it  our  best  course  to  letoume 
I    with  aotiee  of  our  good  successe  for  this  small  time 
of  March.    And  so  retouming  in  a  sharpe  fret  of 
WeKedy  windcs,  the  2B  of  September  we  anived  at 


Dartmouth.  And  acquainting  master  Secretory  with 
the  rest  of  the  honorable  and  wonhipfuU  adventurers 
of  all  our  prooedingpK,  1  was  appointed  againe  the 
seoonde  yeere  to  iiearch  the  bottome  of  this  straight, 
because  by  all  likelihood  it  was  the  place  and  passage 
by  us  laboured  for.  In  this  second  attempt  the  mer- 
chants of  Exeter  and  other  places  of  the  West  be- 
came adventurers  in  the  action,  so  that,  being  suffi- 
ciently furnished  for  aixe  monthes,  and  having  direction 
to  search  this  straights,  untill  we  found  the  same  to 
fall  into  an  other  sea  upon  the  West  side  of  this  part 
of  America,  we  should  agayne  retoume,  for  then  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  but  shiping  with  trade  might 
safely  bee  conueied  to  China  and  the  parts  of  Asia. 
We  departed  from  Dartmouth,  and  ariving  unto  the 
south  part  of  the  cost  of  Desolation  costed  the  same 
upon  his  west  shore  to  the  lat.  of  66.  degree,  and 
there  ancored  among  the  ylls  bordering  upon  the  same^ 
where  wee  refreshed  our  selues.  The  people  of  this  place 
came  likewise  vnto  vs,  by  whome  1  vnderstood  through 
their  i^ignes  that  towardes  the  North  the  sea  was  large. 
At  iiiM  place  the  chiefc  ships  whereupon  I  trusted, 
called  the  Merniayd  of  Dartmouth,  found  many  occa- 
sions of  discontentment,  and  being  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceeds slie  there  forsooke  me.  Tlien  considermg  howe 
I  had  giuen  my  fayth  and  most  constant  promise  to 
my  worshipful!  good  friend  master  William  Sander- 
son, who  of  all  men  was  the  greatest  aduenturer  in 
that  action,  and  tooke  such  care  for  the  perfourmanoe 
theerof  that  hee  hath  to  my  knowledge  at  one  time 
disbursed  as  much  money  as  any  fine  others  whatso- 
euver  out  of  his  owns  pune,  when  some  of  the  com- 
pany haue  bin  slacks  u  gluing  in  their  aduenture. 
And  also  knowing  that  I  should  lose  the  fauour  of 
master  Secretory,  if  I  should  shrinks  from  his  direction, 
in  one  small  barke  of  thirty  tonnes,  whereof  master 
Sanderson  was  owner,  alone  without  farther  comfort  or 
company  I  proceeded  on  my  voyage,  and  ariuing  unto 
this  straights  followed  the*  same  eightie  leages,  yntill 
I  came  among  many  ylandes,  where  the  water  did  eb 
and  flowe  sixe  fadome  vpright,  and  where  timers  had 
beene  great  trade  of  people  to  make  trayne.  But  by 
such  thinges  as  there  we  found,  wee  knewe  that  they 
were  not  Xtians  of  Europe  that  vsed  that  trade  ;  in 
fine,  by  seaching  with  our  boate,  wee  founde  small 
hope  to  pasMS  any  farther  that  way,  and  therefore 
retouming  againe  recouered  the  sea  and  so  coasted 
the  shore  towardes  the  South,  and  in  so  doing  (for  it 
was  to  late  to  search  towardes  the  North)  wee  founde 
an  other  great  inlett  neere  fortie  lea^  broade  where 
the  water  entred  in  with  violent  swiftnes.  This  we 
likewise  thought  might  be  a  passage,  for  no  doubt  but 
the  North  partes  of  America  are  all  ylands,  by  ought 
that  1  could  pcrceiue  therein  ;  but  beouise  I  was  alone 
in  a  small  barke  of  thirtie  tonnes,  and  the  yeere 
spent  I  entered  not  into  the  same,  for  it  was  now  the 
seuenth  of  September,  but  coasting  the  shore  towardes 
the  South  we  saw  an  incredible  number  of  birdes. 
Hauing  diners  fishermen  aborde  our  barke,  they  all 
concluded  that  there  was  a  great  scull  of  fish.  Wee 
beeing  vnprouided  of  fishing  furniture,  with  a  long 
spike  nayle  mayde  a  hoke,  and  fastening  the  same  to 
one  of  our  sounding  lynes.  Before  the  bayte  was 
changed  wee  tooke  more  than  fortie  great  cods,  the 
fishe  swimming  so  aboondiuitly  thicke  about  our 
barke  as  is  incredible  to  be  reported  of,  which  with  a 
small  portion  of  salts  that  we  had,  wee  preserued 
some  thirtie  couple,  or  there  aboutes,  and  so  returned 
for  England.  Ajid  hauing  reported  to  master  Secre- 
tory the  whole  successe  of  this  attempt,  hee  com- 
manded mee  to  present  unto  the  most  honorable 
Lorde  high  thresurer  of  England  some  parte  of  that 
fish,  which  when  his  Lordship  saw  and  hearde  at  large 
the  relation  of  this  seoonde  attempt,  I  receiued  fauo^ 
able  countenance  from  his  honour,  aduising  mee  to 
prosecute  the  action,  of  which  his  Lordship  oonoeiaed 
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a  Tery  good  opinion.  The  next  jeere,  althou^  diuen 
of  the  aduenturen  fel  from  the  action,  aa  al  the  wee- 
tem  merchaates  and  mott  of  thoee  in  London,  yet 
some  of  the  aduenturen  both  hononhle  and  wonbipmll 
continued  their  willing  fauour  and  chaige,  so  that  by 
this  mcanes  the  next  yeere  2.  shippes  were  appointed 
for  the  fi«hin£  and  one  pjmaoe  for  the  disoouery. 

Departing  from  Dartmouth,  through  God's  merciful 
&uour  I  ariucd  to  the  place  of  fishing  and  there  accord- 
ing to  my  direction  I  left  the  2  shipps  to  follow  that 
busines,  taking  their  faithful  promise  not  to  depart 
Tntill  mv  retume  rnto  them,  which  shoulde  bee  in  the 
fine  of  Augufft,  and  so  in  the  barke  I  proceeded  for 
the  discouei^,  but  after  my  departure  in  sixteene 
dayes  the  shippes  had  finimhed  their  royage,  and  so 
presently  departed  for  England,  without  r^ud  of 
their  promise.  My  nelfe,  not  distrusting  any  such  haid 
measure,  proceeded  in  the  discouerie  and  followed  my 
course  in  the  free  and  open  sea,  betweene  North  and 
Nor  west,  to  the  latitude  of  sixtie  seuen  degrees,  and 
there  I  might  see  America  west  from  me,  and  Dtnola- 
tion  east ;  then  when  I  saw  the  laud  of  both  sides,  I 
b^an  to  diotrust  that  it  would  prooue  but  a  gulfe. 
Notwithstanding, desirous  to  knowe  the  full  certaintye, 
I  proceeded,  and  in  sixtie  eight  degrees  the  passage 
enlaiged,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  westcme  shore  ; 
thus  I  continued  to  the  latitude  of  seuen  tie  fine  de- 
grees, in  a  great  sea,  free  from  yse,  coasting  the 
westeme  shore  of  Desolation.  The  people  came  conti- 
nually rowing  out  Tnto  me  in  their  Canoas,  twenty, 
for^,  and  one  hundred  at  a  time,  and  would  nue  me 
fishe  dried,  Samon,  Samon  peole,  cod,  Caplin,  Lumpe, 
stone  base,  and  such  like,  besides  diuers  kindes  of 
birdes,  as  Partrig,  Fesant,  Gulls,  sea  birdes,  and  other 
kindes  of  fieshe.  I  still  laboured  by  signes  to  knowe 
from  them  what  they  knew  of  any  sea  towards  the 
North.  They  still  made  signes  of  a  great  sea  as  we  vn- 
dezBtood  them  ;  then  I  departed  from  that  coast,  think- 
ing to  discouer  the  North  parts  of  America,  and  after 
I  had  sayled  towardes  the  west  neere  fortie  lesiges  I 
fell  upon  a  great  bancke  of  yse  ;  the  wind  being  North 
and  biewe  much,  I  was  constrained  to  coast  the  same 
towardes  the  South,  not  seeing  any  shore  West  from 
me,  neither  was  there  any  yse  towsirds  the  North,  but 
a  great  sea,  free,  lai^,  Tory  salt  and  blue  and  of  an 
onsearcheable  depth.  So  coasting  towardes  the  South 
I  came  to  the  place  wher  I  left  the  shippes  to  fishe, 
but  found  them  not.  Then  being  forsaken  and  left  in 
this  distresse  referring  my  selfe  to  the  mercifull  proui* 
dence  of  God,  shaped  my  course  for  England  and  yn- 
hoped  for  of  any,  God  alone  releuing  me,  I  ariued  at 
Dutmouth.  By  this  laiit  discouerie  it  seemed  most 
manifest  that  the  passa^  was  free  and  without  impe- 
diment towards  the  Nortn,  but  by  reason  of  the  Spanish 
fleete  and  unfortunate  time  of  master  Secretoiyes 
death,  the  Toyage  was  omitted  and  neuer  sitheus  at- 
tempted. 

DrtIs  made  fiye  Toyages  as  a  pilot  to  the  East 
Indiet,  where  he  was  killed  in  1605  in  a  contention 
nith  some  Japanese  ofiT  the  coast  of  Malacca. 

GEORGE  8ANDT8. 

Fiye  years  after  that  eyent,  George  Sandtb,  a  son 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  author  of  a  well- 
known  metrical  translation  of  *  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses,* set  out  upon  a  journey,  (^  which  he  pub- 
liahed  an  account  in  1615,  entitled  A  Relation  of  a 
Jommey  begun  Anno  Domini  I6I0.  JFbar  Books,  ooa- 
taminga  l/eecr^tUm  of  the  TVrAuA  Empire  of  Egypt, 
^fthe  Hob  Land,  of  the  Remote  Parts  of  Italy,  and 
idande  adjoining.  This  work  was  so  popular  as  to 
reach  a  seventh  edition  in  1673 — a  distinction  not 
imdeseryed,  since,  as  Mr  Kerr  has  remarked,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  *  Sandys  was  an 


accomplished  gentleman,  well  prepared,  by  previous 
study,  for  his  travels,  which  are  distinguished  by 
erudition,  sagacity,  and  a  love  of  truth,  and  are 
written  in  a  pleasant  style.**  He  devoted  particular 
atteutioD  to  the  allusions  of  the  ancient  poets  to  the 
various  localitiee  through  which  he  passed.  In  bit 
dedication  to  I^inoe  Chariee^  he  thus  refers  to  the 

[Modem  State  ofAiieiemt  Comtnet.] 

The  parts  I  speak  of  are  the  meet  renowned  coon- 
tries  and  kingdoms  ;  once  the  seats  of  most  glorioas 
and  triumphant  empires  ;  the  theatres  of  valour  and 
heroical  actions ;  the  soils  enriched  with  all  earthly 
felicities ;  the  places  where  Nature  hath  produani  her 
wonderful  works ;  where  arts  and  sciences  hare  been 
invented  and  perfected ;  where  wisdom,  virtue,  policy, 
and  civility,  have  been  planted,  have  flouritihed ;  and, 
lastly,  where  God  himself  did  place  his  own  common- 
wealth, gave  laws  and  oracles,  inspired  his  propheu, 
sent  aiigela  to  convene  with  men ;  above  ail,  when 
the  Son  of  God  descended  to  become  man  ;  where  he 
honoured  the  earth  with  his  beautiful  steps,  wrought 
the  works  of  our  redemption,  triumphed  over  death, 
and  ascended  into  gloiy :  which  countries,  once  so 
glorious  and  fiunous  for  their  happy  estate,  are  now, 
throuffh  vice  and  ingratitude^  become  the  most  de- 
plorea  spectacles  of  extreme  misery  ;  the  wild  beasts 
of  mankind  having  broken  in  upon  them,  and  rooted 
out  all  civility,  and  the  pride  of  a  stem  and  barbaiuui 
tyrant  possessing  the  thrones  of  ancient  and  just  do- 
minion.   Who,  aiming  only  at  the  height  of  great- 
ness and  sensuality,  hath  in  tract  of  time  reduced  ao 
great  and  goodly  a  part  of  the  world  to  that  lament- 
able distress  and  servitude,  under  which  (to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  understanding  beholders)  it  now 
faints  and  groaneth.    Those  rich  lands  at  this  present 
remain  waste  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  receptacle 
of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers ;  laige  tciri- 
tories  dispeopled,  or  thinly  inhabited ;  good^  cities 
made  desolate ;  sumptuous  buildings  become  rains ; 
glorious  temples  either  subverted,  or  prostituted  to 
impiety ;  true  religion  discountenanced  and  oppressed; 
all  nobility  extinguished ;  no*  light  of  learning  pe^ 
mitted,  nor  virtue  cherished :  violence  and  rapine  in- 
sulting over  all,  and  leaving  no  security  except  to  aa 
abject  mind,  and  unlooked-on  poverty ;  which  cala- 
mities of  theirs,  so  great  and  deserved,  are  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  threatening  instructions.  For  assistance 
wherein,  I  have  not  only  related  what  I  saw  of  their 
present  condition,  but,  so  far  as  convenience  roi^t 
permit,  presented  a  brief  view  of  the  former  estates 
and  first  antiquities  of  those  peoples  and  countries : 
thenoe  to  draw  a  risht  image  of  the  frailty  of  man, 
the  mutability  of  whatsoever  is  worldly,  and  assiu^   " 
ance  that,  as  there  is  nothing  unchangeable  saTing 
God«  so  nothing  stable  but  by  hia  grace  and  proteetioa* 

The  death  of  Sandys,  which  took  place  in  1649, 
was  somewhat  preceded  by  that  of  a  oontemporary 
traveller, 

inUJAM  UTHGOW, 

a  Scotsman,  who  traversed  on  foot  many  ^wty 
pean,  Asiatic,  and  African  oountri^.  This  indiri' 
dual  was  one  of  those  tourists,  now  so  abundant,  who 
travel  from  a  love  of  adventure  and  locomotion,  with- 
out having  any  scientific  or  literary  object  in  view 
According  to  his  own  statement,  he  walked  more 
than  thirty-six  thousand  miles ;  and  so  decidedly 
did  he  give  the  preferenoe  to  that  mode  of  travelliog, 
that,  even  when  the  use  of  a  carriage  was  offered  to 
him,  he  steadfasUy  declined  to  avail  hunself  of  the 
accommodation.  His  narrative  was  publiahcd  lo 
•  KflR^  GoOsotkm  of  Vorates,  yoL  zviiL  p.  M. 
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jU  Ptngriaaliaiu  of  JUatg  Nauleai  Ytart  TratidM 
fitm  SeMbmd  to  Aimoil/amea*  Kingdomtin  Eunpt, 
Alia,  and  Africa.  PtrJUii  bu  Thm  Dtai-Umghl  Vof 

EH  Shi wyiity  Tort^Ei^  KingJam*,  Aneiait  aid 
bn  j  Twtntjf-Ont  IlripyHia,  Tin  AbtabiU  Fria- 
lymhlim,  rilk  Two  Biadrtd  IJiadM.  One  of  hii  prin- 
□p«l  uid  least  agreeable  RdTcntnrca  occurred  at 
■iliga  in  Spain,  where  he  wu  atreited  u  ui  Eng- 
lali  tpj,  and  commilted  to  prison.  The  detaili  which 
,  he  giTc*  of  hU  (nScrin^  while  in  conflnement,  and 
.  IheMirtiirM  applied  to  him  vith  the  view  of  extract- 
^  to;  a  Gonfeaiiou.  are  luch  aa  to  iriake  hamanit; 
i  Brian.     HaTing  been  at  length  relieied  t^  lonie 
;   bi^iih  rpiidenta  In  Malaga,  to  whom  bu  lituation 
■eolentallr  became  known,  he  waa  Knt  to  London 
I7  tea.  and  afterw^anli  foriritnled,  at  the  expenne  of 
Kiiv  Jamm.  to  DKlh,  where  he  remained  apwardi 
rf  uic  moniha,  TwrvitinK  hit  ahatteml  frame.     He 
StA  in  1S40.  aner  lutviiie  attempted,  apparenllj 
■ithODt  iDcceaa.  to  ahlain  redreia  by  bringing  hii 
CM>  before  the  Upper  Hinu& 


Ji>Ba  Howell  waa  one  of  the  moat  Intelligent 
taidleri  and  [deming  niisoflliineous  writen  in  the 
arir  pan  of  the  aerenteenth  t-enlary.  Bom  in  Car- 
Banbenihire  about  1596,  lie  rEceiied  hii  eiiuration 
aHttrford  and  Orfbrd,  and  repaired  to  London  in 
HKM  of  employment  He  waa  there  appointed 
Ntwaid  to  a  patent-glaaa  maoiifactor^r,  ia  wliiuli 


(■{•citj  be  went  abroad  in  1619,  to  procure  mate- 
tula  and  engage  workmen.  In  the  courae  of  hii 
tnrdi.  which  lasted  till  1621.  he  Tiiited  many  com- 
mercial towna  in  Holland,  Fhuiiltrt,  France,  Spain, 
■■■d  Italy;  and.  being  poweased  of  an  acute  and  in- 
pairing  mind,  laid  up  a  great  iture  of  lueful  obaerva- 
<•!■>•  on  men  and  mannen,  besides  acquiring  an 
ntawie  knowledjie  of  modem  language*.  Uis  con- 
t^aai  with  the  ^aaa  company  aooo  after  ceased, 
aad  be  uaio  Tiailed  France  aa  the  trarelling  com- 
M  a  young  gentleman.  After  this  he  waa 
XtxQat  mcoTEiy  <£  an  Eng- 


I    V*a,<i 
"BtnSp 


llah  Tcaiel  which  had  been  s^zed  in  Sardinia  on  a 
charge  of  imuggling ;  bat  'all  hopea  of  obtaining  re- 
dreaa  bring  dai^yed  by  the  breaking  off  of  PiioM 
Charles's  proposed  marriage  with  the  inAmta,  he 
returned  to  England  in  162i.  Uia  next  oOlce  wa« 
that  of  secretary  to  Lord  ScTope,  aa  president  of  the 
north:  and  in  1827  he  waa  choaen  by  theeorpmit- 
tlon  of  Richmond  to  be  one  of  tbeir  repreaentatiTes 
in  paHiament  Three  yean  •fterward*  he  Tjiitad 
Copenhagen  aa  tecretaiy  to  the  Engliah  ambaaaador. 
Having  complimented  Charles  1.  in  two  small  poems, 
he  obtained,  in  1G40.  the  cterkahipof  thecouncil,  aa 
appointment  which  lasted  but  a  short  time,  as,  three 
years  «i\erwards,  he  was  Imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  by 
order  of  a  committee  of  pariiament.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  afUr  the  king's  deatli.  supporting  him- 
self by  translating  and  composing  a  variety  of 
works.  Ac  tlie  Restoration  he  became  biatoriogra* 
pher-royal,  being  the  flrat  who  erer  enjoyed  that 
title ;  and  continued  his  literary  aTocatJona  till  hla 
death,  in  1666.  Of  upwards  of  forty  puUications  at 
this  lirely  and  sensible  writer,  none  Is  now  gene- 
rally read  except  his  Eyutola  Ho-Eliana,  or  FamSiar 
LttUrt.  flnrt  printed  in  164S,  and  considered  to  be 
the  enriiest  specimen  of  epistolary  literature  in  tha 
language.  The  letters  are  dated  from  Tarions  place* 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  though  some  of  them  are 
suppwed  10  hare  been  compiled  fVom  memory  while 
the  author  was  in  the  Fleet  prison,  the  greater  num- 
ber seem  to  bear  sufficient  internal  eTtdence  of  haT> 
ing  been  written  at  the  times  and  places  indicated. 
His  remarki  on  the  leading  erenta  and  characters  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  the  animated  aceomils  giren  of 
what  he  aaw  in  foreign  coimtnes,  and  the  sonnd 
reflections  with  which  his  letters  sbonnd,  contri- 
bute to  render  the  work  one  of  permanent  interest 
and  Talii& 


Tb  Dr  Fnmcu  MaatdL 


'  ■  Thne  wishes  come  to  you  item  Venice 
when  there  is  nothing  wanting  that  heart  can  ' 
Downed  Venice,  the  admired 'at  city  in  the  world,  a  city 
that  all  Europe  is  bound  unto,  for  she  ii  her  greatest 
rampart  against  thai  huge  eastern  tyrant,  the  Turk,  by 
sea  ;  else,  I  beliere,  he  had  overrun  all  Christendom 
by  this  time.  Against  him  this  city  hath  performed 
notable  exploits,  and  not  only  against  him,  but  divers 
oChcn  ;  she  hath  restored  smperoni  to  tltcir  thrones, 
and  popcB  to  their  chairs,  and  with  her  galleys  often 
pnserred  St  Peter's  hark  ^m  sinking  ;  for  wbich,  by 
way  of  lewud,  one  of  his  eucc«»on  espoused  her  to 
the  sea,  which  raatriagB  is  solemnly  renewed  every 
year  in  solemn  procession  by  the  Doge  and  all  the 
Clarissimos,  and  a  gold  ring  cast  into  the  sea  out  of 
the  great  Oaieasse,  called  the  Duccntoro,  wherein  the 
fint  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  pop*  himself, 
above  three  hundred  years  since,  and  they  say  it  ii  the 
self-same  vessel  still,  though  often  put  upou  careen, 
and  trimmed.  This  made  me  think,  nay,  I  fell  upon 
an  abstracted  notion  in  philosophy,  and  a  speculation 
touching  the  body  of  man,  which,  being  in  perpetual 
fl|ii,  and  a  kind  of  succession  of  decays,  and  conse- 

it  loselh  of  the  virtue  of  the  farmer  aliment,  and  what 
was  conierted  after  the  third  concoction  into  a  blood 
and  fleshly  substance,  which,  as  in  all  other  sublnnaij 
bodies  that  ttave  Internal  priDciples  of  heat,  useth  to 
transpire,  breathe  out,  and  waste  away  through  inri- 
sible  pores,  by  exercise,  motion,  and  steep,  to  make 
room  still  for  a  supply  of  new  nurritora :  I  fell,  1 
insider  whether  onr  bodies  may  be  said  to  be 
anditioQ  with  this  Bncentoro,  which,  thoo^ 
be  reputed  still  Che  same  nesel,  yet,  I  beliars 
man's  not  a  foot  of  that  timber  remaining  which  it 
had  upon  the  first  dock,  havinf  bean,  as  t^  tell  m^ 
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BO  often  pUoked  and  ribbed,  calked  and  pieced.  In 
like  manner,  our  bodies  mky  be  said  to  he  daily  re- 
paired by  new  sustenance,  which  begets  new  blood, 
and  consequentlj  new  spirits,  new  humours,  and,  I 
may  say,  new  flesh ;  the  old,  by  continual  deperdition 
and  insensible  perspirations,  eTaporatine  still  out  of 
us,  and  giTing  way  to  fresh  ;  so  that  I  make  a  question 
whether,  by  reason  of  these  perpetual  lepaiations  and 
accretions,  the  body  of  man  may  be  said  to  be  the 
fame  numerical  body  in  his  old  age  that  he  had  in 
his  manhood,  or  the  same  in  his  manhood  that  he  had 
in  his  youth,  the  same  in  his  youth  that  he  carried 
about  with  him  in  his  childhood,  or  the  same  in  his 
childhood  which  he  wore  first  in  the  womb.  I  make  a 
doubt  whether  I  had  the  same  identical,  individually 
numerical  body,  when  I  carried  a  calf-leather  satchel 
to  school  in  Hereford,  as  when  I  wore  a  Iamb-skin 
hood  in  Oxford ;  or  whether  I  have  the  same  mass  of 
blood  in  my  yeins,  and  the  same  flesh,  now  in  Venice, 
which  I  carried  about  me  three  years  since,  up  and 
down  London  streets,  having,  in  lieu  of  beer  and  ale, 
drunk  wine  all  the  while,  and  fed  upon  different 
Tiands.  Now,  the  stomach  is  like  a  crucible,  for  it 
hath  a  chemical  kind  of  virtue  to  transmute  one 
body  into  another,  to  transubstantiate  fish  and  fruits 
into  flesh  within  and  about  us;  but  though  it  be 

Juestionable  whether  I  wear  the  same  flesh  which  is 
uzible,  I  am  sure  my  hair  is  not  the  same,  for  you 
may  remember  I  went  flaxen-haired  out  of  England, 
but  you  shall  find  me  returned  with  a  very  dark 
brown,  which  I  impute  not  only  to  the  heat  and  air 
of  those  hot  countries  I  have  eat  my  bread  in,  but  to 
the  quality  and  difference  of  food  :  you  will  say 
that  hair  is  but  an  excrementitious  thing,  and  makes 
not  to  this  purpose ;  moreover,  methinks  I  hear 
thee  say  that  this  may  be  true  only  in  the  blood 
and  spirits,  or  such  fluid  parts,  not  iu  the  solid  and 
heterogeneal  parts.  But  I  will  prew  no  farther  at 
this  time  this  philosophical  notion,  which  the  sight  of 
Bucentoro  infuHcd  into  me,  for  it  hath  already  made 
me  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter,  and,  I  fear  me,  to  tres- 
pass too  much  upon  your  patience  ;  I  leave  the  farther 
disquisition  of  this  point  to  your  own  conteinplations, 
who  are  a  far  riper  philosopher  than  ],  and  have 
waded  deeper  into  and  drunk  more  of  AriMtotle's  well. 
But,  to  conclude,  though  it  be  doubtful  whether  I 
cany  about  me  the  same  body  or  no  in  all  poinu>,  that 
I  had  in  Kngland,  I  am  well  assured  I  bear  Htill  the 
same  mind,  and  therein  I  verify  the  old  vente — 

Codnm  non  anlmam  mutant  qui  trans  mare  cummfe, 

*  The  sir,  but  not  the  mind,  tbey  change. 
Who  in  otttlandtoh  oountriei  range.* 

For,  what  alterations  soever  happen  in  this  micro- 
cosm, in  this  little  world,  this  small  bulk  and  body 
of  mine,  you  may  be  confident  that  nothing  shall  alter 
my  afiections,  specially  towards  you,  but  that  I  will 
persevere  still  tne  same — ^the  veiy  same 


To  Sir  William  St  John^  KtUghL 

81B1 — Having  seen  Antenor's  tomb  in  Padua,  and  the 
amphitheatre  of  Flaminius  in  Verona,  with  other 
brave  towns  in  Lombardy,  I  am  noW  come  to  Rome, 
and  Rome,  they  say,  is  every  man's  country ;  she  is 


called  Commmms  Patna^  for  vren  one  that  is  within 
the  compass  of  the  Latin  church  finds  himself  here,  as 
it  were,  at  home,  and  in  his  mother's  house,  m  regard 
of  interest  in  religion,  which  is  the  cause  that  for  one 
native  there  be  five  straugen  that  sojourn  in  this 
city  ;  and  without  any  distinction  or  mark  of  strange- 
ness, they  come  to  prpfernMnta  and  offices,  both  in 
church  and  state,  according  to  merit,  which  is  moie 
valued  and  sought  after  here  than  anywhere. 

But  whereas  I  expected  to  have  found  Rome  ele- 
vated upon  seven  hills,  I  met  her  rather  spreading 
upon  a  flat,  having  humbled  herself,  since  she  was 
made  a  Christian,  and  descended  firom  those  hills  to 
Campus  Martius  ;  with  Trasieren,  and  the  suburiM  of 
Saint  Peter,  she  hath  yet  in  compass  about  fburteeo 
milea,  which  is  far  short  of  that  vast  circuit  she  had 
in  Claudius  his  time ;  for  Vopiscus  writes  she  was  then 
of  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  she  had  five  hun- 
dred thousand  free  citizens  in  a  famous  cense  that 
was  made,  which,  allowing  but  six  to  every  fiunilj  in 
women,  children,  and  servants,  came  to  three  millioni 
of  souls  ;  but  she  is  now  a  wilderness  in  compariMn  of 
that  number.    The  pope  is  grown  to  be  a  neat  tem- 
poral prince  of  late  years  f'kr  the  state  of  the  church 
extends  above  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth ;  it  contains.  FeITa^^  Bo- 
logna, Romagnia,  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona,  Umbria, 
Sabina,  Perugia,  with  a  part  of  Tuscany,  the  patri- 
mony, Rome  herself,  and  Latiunu     In  these  there  are 
above  fifty  bishonricks  ;  the  pope  hath  also  the  duchj 
of  Spoleto,  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna ;  he  hath  the 
town  of  Benevento  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
countiT  of  Venissa,  called  Avignon,  in  France.  He  hath 
title  also  good  enou^  to  Naples  itself;  but,  rather 
than  offend  his  champion,  the  king  of  Spain,  he  is 
contented  with  a  white  mule,  and  purse  of  pistoles 
about  the  neck,  which  he  receives  every  year  for  s 
heriot  or  homage,  or  what  you  will  call  it ;  he  pre- 
tends also  to  be  lord  paramount  of  Sicily,  l/'iiin, 
Parma,  and  Masseran  ;  of  Norway,  Ireland,  and  £n^ 
land,  since  King  John  did  prostrate  our  crown  at 
Pandelfo  his  legate's  feet. 

The  state  of  the  apostolic  see  here  in  Italy  Iietb 
'twixt  two  seas,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrrhene,  and  U 
runs  through  the  midst  of  Italy,  which  makes  the 
pope  powerful  to  do  good  or  hsurm,  stnd  mote  capahle 
than  any  other  to  be  an  umpire  or  an  enemy.  ^  "*• 
authority  being  mixed  *twixt  temporal  and  spiritual, 
disperscth  itnelf  into  so  many  members,  that  ayouM 
man  may  grow  old  here  before  he  can  well  underrtand 
the  fonu  of  government.  , 

The  coiiHiHtory  of  cardinals  meet  but  once  a-weei, 
and  once  a-week  they  solemnly  wait  all  upon  the  pope. 
I  am  told  there  are  now  in  Christendom  but  sixtj- 
eiffht  cardinals,  whereof  there  are  six  cardinal  bishops, 
fifty  one  cardinal  priests,  and  eleven  cardinal  deacons. 
The  cardinal  bishops  attend  and  sit  near  the  ^^ 
when  he  celebrates  any  festival ;  the  cardinal  pn«s 
assist  him  at  mass,  and  the  cardinal  deacons  attue 
him.  A  cardinal  is  made  by  a  short  breve  or  wnt 
from' the  pope  in  these  words,  *Creamus  te  sooum 
regibus,  superiorem  ducibus,  et  fratrem  nostrum  :-- 
[•  We  create  thee  a  companion  to  kings,  supenor  to 
dukes,  and  our  brother.']  If  a  cardinal  bishop  shonW 
be  questioned  for  any  offence,  there  must  be  ^^^v* 
four  witnesses  produced  against  him.  The  bishop  ^ 
Ostia  hath  most  privile^  of  any  other,  for  he  cooss|- 
crates  and  installs  the  pope,  and  goes  always  nextw 
him.  All  these  cardinals  have  the  repute  of  pn»^ 
and  besides  other  incomes,  they  have  the  anD»» « 
benefices  to  support  their  greatness.  ^ 

For  point  of  power,  the  pope  is  able  to  pn*,  o^^^ 
men  in  the  field,  in  case  of  necessity,  besides  his  naw 
strength  in  galleys.     We  read  how  Paul  IU-  ■»"    ; 
Charies  V.  twelve  thousand  foot  and  five  han{W«; 
horse.    Pius  V.  sent  a  greater  aid  to  Charles  lA'i 
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and  for  richea,  Iwrides  the  temporal  dominions  he 
kuh  in  nil  the  eoontries  before  nnmed,  the  datany  or 
Iwjiarrhing  of  balls,  the  triennial  subsidies,  annats, 
•■d  othsr  eoclesiafltiad  rights^  meant  to  an  unknown 
mn ;  and  it  is  a  common  saying  here,  that  as  long  as 
ths  pope  can  fioser  a  pen,  he  can  want  no  pence.  Pius 
V^  noiwithstanoing  his  expenses  in  buildinss,  left 
fcor  millions  in  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo  m  less 
than  five  yean ;  more,  I  beliere,  than  this  Gregory 
XV.  will,  for  lie  hath  many  nephews ;  and  better 
it  is  to  be  the  P<*P«'s  nmhew,  than  to  be  a  fitrouiite  to 
•0?  prinee  in  Christendom. 

Mooching  the  temporal  goremment  of  Rome,  and 

<f|ndaa  amin,  there  is  a  praetor  and  some  choice 

dtisBBS,  iHu4^  sit  in  the  CapitoL    Amongst  other 

wMSi  of  poUcy,  there  is  a  synagogue  of  Jews  permitted 

MR  ^as  m  owcr  plaess  in  ItaW)  under  the  pope's 

BSB^  but  they  go  with  a  mark  of  distinction  in  their 

hits;  ther  aie  tolerated  for  advantage  of  commerce, 

ihsRin  tne  Jews  are  wonderful  dexterous,  though 

■Mt  of  them  be  onlT  brokers  and  Lombctfdeers ;  and 

ihej  an  held  to  be  here  as  the  cynic  held  women  to 

b»>-flialum  neoeasariom.  There  be  few  of  the  Romans 

thst  use  to  pray  for  the  pope's  long  life,  in  regard  the 

oltmer  the  change  is,  the  more  adrantageous  it  is  for 

the  citf ,  because  commonly  it  brings  strangeis,  and  a 

nerait  of  nev  people.    The  air  of  Rome  is  not  so 

sholcsome  as  of  old ;  and  amongst  other  reasons,  one 

i%  bseause  of  the  burning  of  stubble  to  fatten  their 

Ml.    For  her  antiquities,  it  would  take  up  a  whole 

islnsM  to  write  them  ;  those  which  I  hold  the  chiefeet 

nt  Vcspaitan*s  amphitheatre,  where  fourscore  thou- 

■ad  people  might  sit ;  the  itoTes  of  Anthonv ;  dtrere 

HIS  statues  at  Belridere  and  St  Peter's,  specially  that 

«C  Iascooa  ;  the  obelisk  ;  for  the  genius  of  the  Roman 

kth  always  been  much  taken  wi&  imagery,  limning, 

lad  MulDtures,  insomuch  that,  as  in  former  times,  so 

urn  1  belieTe,  the  statues  and  pictures  in  Rome  ex- 

easd  the  number  of  liring  people.     One  antiquity 

iaoag  others  is   Tsry  remarkable,  because  of  the 

,  dMige  of  langaa^;  which  is,  an  ancient  column 

Oicted  as  a  trophy  for  Duillius  the  consul,  after  a 

&flMQs  naval  Tictory  obtained  acainst  the  Carthagi- 

■isas  in  the  second  Punic  war,  vmere  these  words  are 

cB^Tsn,  and  reooain  l^ble  to  this  day,  *  Exemet 

,  hooaas  Ifacistimtes   Cas&eis  ezfocient   pugnandod 

cipsd  caque  n*Tebos  marid  consul,'  and  half  a  dozen 

,  Haei  more.   It  is  called  Columna  Rootrata,  having  the 

Issks  and  prows  of  ships  engraren  up  and  down, 

I  vhaiel^  it  appears^  that  the  lAtin  then  spoken  was 

,  Bsch  aiilering  £ram  that  idiich  was  used  m  Cicero's 

I  tis^  150  yean  after.    Since  the  dismembering  of  the 

Wue,  Rome  hath  run  through  many  Ticissitudes 

I  no  tons  of  fortune ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 

I  Midence  ef  the  pope,  I  believe  she  had  become  a  heap 

1  flf  stones,  a  mount  of  rubbish,  by  this  time :  and  how- 

snr  that  she  bean  up  indifi^nt  well,  yet  one  may 


Qsl  niMnads  vIdaC  velarls  vettigto  Rome, 
Ob  polMk  merito  diotre,  Roma  fuit. 

*  They  who  the  ntas  of  firat  Rome  behold, 
Uagr  mj,  RoBieia  not  bow,  but  wm  of  old.' 


^Naeat  Rome  may  be  sud  to  be  but  a  monument  of 
"«w  past,  when  she  was  in  that  flourish  that  St 
Aattia  deaired  to  see  her  in.  She  who  tamed  the 
world,  tamed  henelf  at  last,  and  fiJling  under  her  own 
*^i^i,  fell  to  be  a  prey  to  time ;  yet  were  is  a  provi* 
wwa  aeems  to  have  a  care  of  her  still ;  for  thouch  her 
sir  be  not  so  pwd,  nor  her  circungaoent  soil  so  kindly 
Mrt  was,  yet  she  hath  wherewith  to  keep  life  and  soul 
^pthar  still,  by  her  ecclesiastical  oouzts,  which  is  the 
Wscsnaeofher  peopling  now ;  so  that  it  may  be  said, 
|Mthe pope  came  to  l^  her  head,  she  was  reduced 
**  ^  te  inindples ;  for  as  a  shepherd  was  founder. 


so  a  shepherd  is  still  governor  and  preeerver.  Bat 
whereas  the  French  have  an  odd  saying,  that 

Juiuda  cheral  nl  hommo, 
B'amend*  pour  aller  k  Rooieb 

*  Ne'er  hone  nor  men  did  meDd, 
That  uato  Rome  did  wend  ;* 

truly,  I  must  confess,  that  I  find  myself  much  bet- 
tered by  it ;  for  the  sight  of  some  of  these  ruins  did 
fill  me  with  symptoms  of  mortification,  and  made  me 
more  sensible  of  the  frailty  of  all  sublunary  things, 
how  all  bodies,  as  well  inanimate  as  animate,  are  sub- 
ject to  dissolution  and  change,  and  evenrthing  else 
under  the  moon,  except  the  love  of — Your  nithful  ser- 
vitor— J.  H. 

soMB,  sqptmbtt  ]3»  lan. 

To  Captain  Thamm  B, 

Noble  Captain — Youn  of  the  1st  of  March  was 
delivered  me  by  Sir  Richard  Scot,  and  I  hold  it  no 
profanation  of  this  Sunday  evening,  considering  the 
quality  of  n^  subject,  and  having  (1  thauk  (jmI  for 
it)  performed  all  church  duties,  to  employ  some  houn 
to  meditate  on  you,  and  send  you  this  friendly  salute, 
though  1  confess  in  an  unusual  monitoiy  way.  My 
dear  Captain,  I  love  you  perfectly  well ;  I  love  both 
your  person  and  parts,  which  are  not  vulgar ;  1  am  in 
love  with  your  disposition,  which  is  generouR,  and  1 
verily  think  you  were  never  guilty  of  any  pusillani- 
mous act  in  your  life.  Nor  is  this  love  of  mine  con- 
ferred upon  you  gratis,  but  you  may  chall<mge  it  as 
your  due,  and  by  way  of  oorreepondencc,  in  regard  of 
those  thousand  convmcing  evidences  you  have  given 
me  of  yours  to  me,  which  ascertain  nie  that  you  take 
me  for  a  true  firiend.  Now,  I  am  of  the  number  of 
those  that  bad  rather  commend  the  virtue  of  an  enemy 
than  soothe  the  vices  of  a  friend ;  for  your  own  par- 
ticular, if  your  parts  of  virtue  and  your  infirmities 
were  cast  into  a  balance,  I  know  the  ust  would  much 
outpoise  the  othOT ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that 
there  is  one  frailty,  or  rather  ill-favoured  custom,  that 
reigns  in  you,  which  weighs  much ;  it  is  a  humour  ol 
swearing  m  all  your  discourees,  and  they  are  not  slight 
but  deep  far-fetched  oaths  that  you  are  wont  to  rap 
out,  which  you  use  as  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  enforce  a 
faith  upon  tne  hearers,  who  believe  you  never  the  more  ; 
and  you  use  this  in  cold  blood  when  you  are  not  pro- 
voked, which  makes  the  humour  far  more  dangerous. 
I  know  many  (and  I  cannot  say  I  myself  am  free  from 
it,  God  forgive  mc),  that,  beinc  transported  with  choler, 
and,  as  it  were,  made  drunk  with  passion  by  some 
sudden  provoking  accident,  or  extreme  ill-fortune  at 
play,  will  let  fall  oaths  and  deep  protestations ;  but  to 
belch  out,  and  send  forth,  as  it  were,  whole  vollies  of 
oaths  and  curses  in  a  calm  humour,  to  verify  every 
trivial  discourse,  is  a  thing  of  honor.  I  knew  a  king 
that,  being  crossed  in  his  game,  would  amongst  his 
oaths  fall  on  the  ^und,  and  bite  the  very  earth  in  the 
rough  of  his  passion ;  I  heard  of  another  king  (Henry 
IV.  of  France),  that  in  his  highest  distemper  would 
swear  but  'Ventre  de  Saint  Oris,'  [*  Bv  the  belly 
of  St  Oris ;']  I  heard  of  an  Italian,  that,  having  been 
much  accustomed  to  blaspheme,  was  weaned  from  it 
by  a  pretty  wile,  for,  havins  been  one  night  at  play, 
and  lost  all  his  money,  after  many  execrable  oaths, 
and  having  offered  money  to  another  to  so  out  to  face 
heaven  and  defy  Ood,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed 
hard  by,  and  there  fell  asleep.  The  other  gamesten 
played  on  still,  and  finding  that  he  was  fast  asleep, 
they  put  out  the  candles,  and  made  semblance  to  play 
on  still ;  they  fell  a  wtanf  ling,  and  spoke  so  loud  that 
he  awaked ;  he  hearing  tnem  play  on  still,  fell  a  nib- 
bing his  eres,  and  his  conscience  presently  prompted 
him  that  he  was  struck  blind,  and  that  God's  judg- 
ment had  deservedly  fallen  down  upon  him  for  us 
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blasphemiei,  and  soheftll  to  eigh  and  weq>  pitiihllj ; 
a  ghoBtlj  fii^her  mm  sent  for,  who  undertook  to  do 
Bome  acta  pf  penance  for  him,  if  he  would  make  a  tow 
nerer  to  play  again  or  blaspheme,  which  he  did ;  and 
80  the  candles  were  lighted  again,  which  he  thought 
were  burning  all  the  while ;  so  he  became  a  perfect 
conTert.  I  could  wish  this  letter  might  produce  the 
same  effect  in  jou.  There  is  a  strong  text,  that  the 
curse  of  heaven  hangs  always  oyer  the  dwelling  of  the 
swearer,  and  you  haye  more  fearful  examples  of  mira- 
culous judgments  in  this  particular,  than  of  any  other 
sin. 

There  u  a  little  town  in  Languedoc,  in  France,  that 
hath  a  multitude  of  the  pictures  of  the  Vimn  Mary 
up  and  down ;  but  she  is  made  to  curry  Chnst  in  her 
right  arm,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  custom,  and  the^ 
reason  they  told  me  was  this,  that  two  gamesters  beine* 
at  play,  and  one  haying  lost  all  his  money,  and  bolted 
out  many  blasphemies,  he  gaye  a  deep  oath,  that  that 
jade  upon  the  wall,  meaning  the  picture  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  was  the  cause  of  his  ill  luck;  hereupon 
the  child  remoyed  imperceptibly  from  the  left  arm  to 
the  right,  and  the  man  fell  stark  dumb  eyer  after ; 
thus  went  the  tradition  there.  This  makes  me  think 
upon  the  Lady  Southwell's  news  from  Utopia,  that 
he  who  sweareth  when  he  playeth  at  dice,  may  chal- 
lenge his  damnation  by  way  of  purchase.  Ibis  in- 
fandoua  custom  of  swearing,  I  observe,  reigns  in  Eng- 
land lately,  more  than  anywhere  else;  thourh  a 
German  in  his  highest  puff  of  passion  swear  a  hun- 
dred thousand  sacraments,  the  Italian  by  *  *  * 
the  French  by  God's  death,  the  Spaniard  by  his 
flesh,  the  Welshman  by  his  sweat,  the  Irishman  by 
his  five  wounds,  though  the  Soot  commonly  bids  the 
deyil  ha*e  his  soul,  yet,  for  variety  of  oaths,  the  English 
roarers  put  down  all.  Consider  well  what  a  dangerous 
thing  it  is  to  tear  in  pieces  that  dreadful  name,  which 
makes  the  vast  fabric  of  the  world  to  tremble,  that 
holy  name  wherein  the  whole  hierarchy  of  heaven 
doUi  triumph,  that  blissful  name,  wherein  consists  the 
ftdness  of  all  felicity.  I  know  this  custom  in  you 
▼et  is  but  a  light  disposition ;  'tis  no  habit,  I  hope  ; 
let  me,  therefore,  conjure  you  by  that  power,  friend- 
ship, by  that  holy  league  ^  love  which  is  between  us, 
that  you  would  suppress  it,  before  it  come  to  that ;  for 
I  must  tell  you  that  those  who  could  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  love  you  for  many  other  things,  do  disrespect 
you  for  this ;  they  hate  your  company,  and  ffive  no 
credit  to  whatsoever  you  say,  it  being  one  of  the  pun- 
ishments of  a  swearer,  as  well  as  of  a  liar,  not  to  be 
bdlieved  when  he  speaks  truth. 

Excuse  me  that  I  am  so  free  with  you  ;  what  I 
write  proceeds  from  the  clear  current  of  a  pure  affection, 
and  I  shall  heartily  thank  you,  and  take  it  for  an 
aigument  of  love,  if  you  tell  me  of  my  weaknesses, 
which  are  (God  wot)  too,  too  many ;  for  my  body  is 
but  a  Cargazon  of  corrupt  humours,  and  l>eing  not 
able  to  overcome  them  all  at  once,  I  do  endeavour  to 
do  it  by  degrees,  like  Sertorius  his  soldier,  who,  when 
he  could  not  cut  off  the  horse's  tul  at  one  blow  with 
his  sword,  fell  to  pull  out  the  hair  one  by  one.  And 
touching  this  particular  humour  from  which  I  dis- 
suade you,  it  hath  raced  in  me  too  often  by  contingent 
fits,  but  I  thank  God  for  it,  I  find  it  much  abated  and 
purged.  Now,  the  only  physic  I  used  was  a  precedent 
fast,  and  recourse  to  the  holy  sacrament  the  next  day, 
of  purpose  to  implore  pardon  for  what  had  passed, 
and  power  for  the  future  to  quell  those  exorbitant 
motions,  those  ravings  and  feverish  fits  of  the  soul ; 
in  regard  then  are  no  infirmities  more  dangerous,  for 
at  the  same  instant  they  have  being,  they  become  im- 

Sieties.  And  the  greatest  symptom  of  amendment  I 
nd  in  me  is,  bea>use  whensoever  I  hear  the  holy 
name  of  God  blasphemed  by  any  other,  it  makes  my 
heart  to  tremble  within  my  breast ;  now,  it  is  a  peni- 
tential rulei  that  if  sins  present  do  not  please  thes^ 


sins  past  will  not  hurt  thee.  All  other  sins  have  for 
their  object  either  pleasure  or  profit,  or  some  aim  or 
satisfaction  to  body  or  mind,  but  this  hath  none  at 
all ;  therefore  fie  upon't,  my  dear  Captain ;  try  whether 
you  can  make  a  conquest  of  yourseu  in  subcfuing  thii 
execrable  custom.  Alexander  subdued  the  world, 
C«sar  his  enemies,  Hercules  monsters,  but  he  that 
o'ereomes  himself  is  the  true  valiant  captain. 

York,  Aug,  I,  1628. 

To  ike  Righi  Eon,  the  Lord  Clife, 

My  Lord — Since,  among  other  passages  of  enter- 
tainment we  had  lately  at  the  Italian  ordinary  (where 
your  lordship  was  pleased  to  honour  us  with  your  pre- 
sence), there  happened  a  luge  discourse  of  wines,  snd 
of  other  drinks  that  were  used  by  several  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  that  your  lordship  desired  me  to  delirer 
what  I  observed  therein  abroad :  I  am  bold  now  to 
confirm  and  amplify',  in  this  letter,  what  I  then  let 
drop  extempore  from  me,  having  xnade  a  recollection 
of  m3rself  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  without  controversy,  that,  in  the  nonage  of  the 
world,  men  and  beasts  haid  but  one  buttery,  which 
waa  the  fountain  and  river,  nor  do  we  read  of  any 
vines  or  wines  till  two  hundred  years  after  the  flood  ; 
but  now  I  do  not  know  or  hear  of  any  nation  that 
hath  water  only  for  their  drink,  except  the  Japanese^ 
and  they  drink  it  hot  too ;  but  we  may  say,  tiiat 
what  beverage  soever  we  make,  either  by  brewings 
by  distillation,  decoction,  percolation,  or  pressing,  it 
is  but  water  at  first ;  nay,  wine  itself  is  but  water  nib- 
limed,  being  nothing  else  but  that  moisture  and  ea^ 
which  ts  caused  either  by  rain  or  other  kind  of  irrin- 
tions  about  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and  drawn  up  to  «e 
branches  and  berries  by  the  virtual  attractive  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  serving  as  a  lemhie 
to  that  end,  which  made  the  Italian  vineyaid-mia 
(after  a  long  drought,  and  an  extreme  hot  summa, 
which  had  parched  up  all  his  grapes)  to  complain 
that — *  per  mancamento  d'acco  bevo  del'  accqna ;  se  io 
bavessi  aooqua,  beveriel  vino'  — [*  for  want  of  water  I 
am  forced  to  drink  water ;  if  I  had  water,  I  would  drink 
wine']  ;  it  may  also  be  applied  to  the  miller,  when  he 
has  no  water  to  drive  his  mills. 

The  vine  doth  so  abhor  cold,  that  it  cannot  grow 
beyond  the  49th  degree  to  any  purpose ;  thoeforeGod 
and  nature  hath  furnished  the  north-west  natiou  with 
other  inventions  of  beverage.    In  this  island  the  <dd 
drink  was  ale,  noble  ale,  than  which,  as  I  heard  a  great 
foreign  doctor  affirm,  there  is  no  liquor  that  more  in- 
creaseth  the  radical  moisture,  and  preserves  the  natn- 
ral  heat,  which  are  the  two  pillars  tnat  support  the  life 
of  man.  But  since  beer  hath  Aof^ped  in  amongst  us,  ak 
is  thought  to  be  much  adulterated,  and  nothing  so  good 
as  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  Smugg  the  smith  was  vteA 
to  drink.    Besides  ale  and  beer,  the  natural  drink  of 
part  of  this  isle  may  be  said  to  be  metheglin,  hnggot, 
and  mead,  which  diffsr  in  strength  according  to  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison.    The  first  of  the  three, 
which  is  strong  in  the  superlative,  if  taken  immodci^ 
ately,  doth  stupify  more  than  any  other  liquor,  and 
keeps  a  humming  in  the  brain,  imich  made  one  say, 
that  he  loved  not  metheglin,  because  he  was  used  to 
speak  too  much  of  the  house  he  came  from,  meaning 
the  hive.    Cider  and  perry  are  also  the  natozal  drinks 
of  parts  of  this  isle.    But  I  have  rsad  in  some  old 
authors  of  a  fSamous  drink  the  smcient  nation  of  the 
Picts,  who  lived  'twixt  Trent  and  Tweed,  and  ffeie 
utterly  extinguished  by  the  oveipowering  of  the  Seot, 
were  used  to  make  of  deooetion  of  flowers,  the  receipt 
whereof  they  kept  as  a  secret,  and  a  thing  aafired  to 
themselves,  so  it  perished  with  them.    These  an  aU 
the  conmum  drinks  of  this  isle,  and  of  Irelsod  alsO) 
where  they  are  mors  given  to  milk  and  strong  «i^   , 
of  all  ookuzs ;  the  pnme  is  usquebaf^  which  caoDOt 
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be  made  Mijwhere  in  that  perfection,  and  whereas  we 
drink  it  here  in  aoua  vitm  measui«8,  it  goes  down  there 
bj  beer^laarfula,  ocing  more  natural  to  the  nation. 

In  the  Seventeen  ^lorinoee  hard  by,  and  all  Low 
Germany,  beer  ia  the  common  natural  drink,  and 
nothing  else  ;  so  ia  it  in  Wettphalia,  and  all  the  lower 
ciicait  of  Saxony ;  in  Denmark,  Swethland,  and  Nor- 
way.   The  Pruas  hath  a  beer  as  thick  as  honey  ;  in 
the  Doke  of  Saxe's  countir,  there  is  beer  as  yellow  as 
sold,  made  of  wheat,  and  it  inebriates  as  soon  as  sack. 
Lb  some  naits  of  Germany  they  use  to  spice  their  beer, 
vkieh  will  keep  manr  years ;  so  that  at  some  wed- 
du^ga  there  will  be  a  butt  of  beer  drunk  out  as  old  as 
the  bride.    Poland  also  is  a  beer  country ;  but  in 
Rvaria,  Muscovy,  and  Tartaiy,  they  uae  mead,  which 
ia  the  natoralest  drink  of  the  countnr,  being  made  of 
the  decoction  of  water  and  hon«^ ;  thii  is  that  which 
tbe  ancients  called  hydiomeL    Mare's  milk  is  a  great 
drink  with  the  Tartar,  which  may  be  a  cause  why  they 
_     than  ordinaiy,  for  the  physicians  hold,  that 
enlaigeth  the  bones,  beer  strengtheneth  the 
and  wine  breeds  blcKod  sooner  than  any  other 
lienor.    The  Turk,  when  he  hath  his  stomach  full  of 
■dan,  or  of  mutton  and  rice,  will  go  to  nature's  oel> 
Jar,  cither  to  the  next  well  or  river  to  drink  water, 
which  is  his  natural  common  drink  ;  for  Mahomet 
taught  them  that  there  was  a  devil  in  every  beny  of 
Ihe  giape,  and  so  made  a  strict  inhibition  to  all  his 
sect  ftom  drinking  of  wine  as  a  thing  profane  ;  he  had 
■KsD  a  reach  of  p<Micy  therein,  because  they  should  not 
be  encumbered  with  luggage  when  they  went  to  war, 
as  other  nations  do,  who  are  so  troubled  with  the  car- 
riage of  their  wine  and  beverages.    Yet  hath  the  Turk 
Bcraliar  drinks  to  himself  besides,  as  sherbet  made  of 
loicc  of  lemon,  sugar,  amber,  and  other  ingredients ; 
he  hath  also  a  drink  oiled  Cauphe,*  which  is  made  of 
a  brown  berry,  and  it  may  be  called  their  clubbing 
drink  between  meals,  which,  though  it  be  not  very 
fwtfal  to  the  palate,  yet  it  is  veiy  oomfortable  to  the 
^»iffiif^^»^  and  good  for  the  sight ;  but  notwithstanding 
thrir  prophet's  anathema,  thousands  of  them  will  yen- 
taie  to  drink  wine,  and  tiiey  will  make  a  precedent 
Mayer  to  their  souls  to  depart  from  their  bodies  In  the 
nierim,  for  fear  she  partake  of  the  same  pollution.'  *  * 
In  Asia,  ihexe  is  no  beer  drunk  at  all,  but  water, 
wine,  and  an  incredible  variety  of  other  drinks,  made 
if  dates,  dried  raisins,  rioe,  divers  sorts  of  nuts,  fruits, 
and  roots.    In  the  oriental  countries,  as  Cambaia, 
OiJicat,  Narsini^  there  is  a  drink  called  Baaque, 
whidi  is  rare  and  {precious,  and  'tis  the  hei^t  of  en- 
tertainment they  give  their  guests  before  they  go  to 
deep,  like  that  nepenthe  which  the  poets  speak  so 
■Bch  <fi,  for  it  provokes  plearing  dreams  and  delightful 
!    fantasies ;  it  will  accommodate  itaelf  to  the  humour 
«f  the  sleeper ;  as,  if  he  be  a  soldier,  he  will  dream  of 
victories  and  taking  of  towns ;  if  he  be  in  love,  he 
I   will  think  to  enjoy  his  mistress ;  if  he  be  covetous,  he 
eill  dieam  of  mountains  otgold,  kc  In  the  Molucca 
sad  Philippines   there   is  a  curious   drink   called 
Tampoy,  made  of  a  kind  of  gillyflowers,  and  another 
drink  ciUled  Otraqna,  that  comes  from  a  nut,  and  it 
ii  the  moie  general  drink.    In  China,  they  have  a 
My  kind  of  liquor  made  of  such  sort  of  flowers  for 
Btifying  and  binding  of  banains,  and  having  drunk 
themol^  they  hold  it  no  less  than  penury  to  brtttk  what 
they  promise ;  as  they  write  of  a  river  of  Bythinia, 
whose  water  hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  discover  a  per- 
jurer, for,  if  he  drink  thereof,  it  will  presently  boil 
b  his  stomach,  and  put  him  to  visible  tortures  ;  this 
Biakea  me  think  of  the  river  Styx  amon?  the  j>oets, 
vhich  the  gods  were  used  to  swear  by,  and  it  was  the 
peatcal  oath  fye  the  performanoe  of  anything. 

KabOa  pcemiad  fltyx  mlhl  taatit  erit. 
ftpQt  me  in  mind,  also,  of  that  which  some  write  of 
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the  river  of  Rhine,  for  tiring  the  legitimation  of  a 
diild  being  thrown  in — if  he  be  a  &stard,  he  will 
sink ;  if  otherwise,  he  will  not. 

In  China,  they  speak  of  a  tree  called  Magnate,  which 
affords  not  only  good  drink,  being  pierced,  but  all 
tilings  else  that  belong  to  the  subsistence  of  man ;  they 
bore  the  trunk  with  an  auger,  and  there  issuetii  out 
sweat  potable  liquor ;  'twixt  the  rind  and  the  tree  there 
is  a  cotton,  or  hempie  kind  of  moss,  which  they  wear 
for  their  clothing :  it  bears  huge  nuts,  which  have  ex- 
cellent food  in  them :  it  shoots  out  hard  prickles  above 
a  fathom  long,  and  those  arm  them  :  with  the  baik 
they  make  tents,  and  the  dotard  trees  serve  for  firing. 

Africa  also  hath  a  great  diversity  of  drinks,  as  having 
more  need  of  them,  being  a  hotter  country  far.  In 
Guinea,  of  the  lower  Ethiopia,  there  is  a  fitmooa 
drink  <»lled  Mingol,  which  issueth  out  of  a  tree  mudi 
like  the  palm,  being  bored.  But  in  the  upper  Ethiopia, 
or  the  Habassins'  country,  they  drink  mead,  concocted 
in  a  difierent  manner ;  there  is  also  much  wine  there. 
The  common  drink  of  Barbary,  after  water,  is  that 
which  is  made  of  dates.  But  in  Epypt,  in  times  past, 
there  was  beer  drunk  called  Zicus  m  Latin,  which  was 
no  other  than  a  decoction  of  barley  and  water  :  thfry 
had  also  a  famous  composition  (and  they  use  it  to  this 
day)  called  Chissi,  made  of  divers  cordials  and  provo- 
cative ingredients,  which  they  throw  into  water  to 
make  it  gustful ;  they  nsc  it  also  for  fumigation.  But 
now  the  general  drink  of  Egypt  is  Nile  water,  which  of 
all  water  may  be  said  to  be  Uie  best ;  *  *  'tis  yellow- 
ish and  thick ;  but  if  one  cast  a  few  almonds  into  a 
potfttl  of  it,  it  will  become  as  clear  as  rock-water ;  it  is 
also  in  a  degree  of  lukewammess — as  Martial's  boy : 

Telle  pner  osUoes,  tepldlque  toremnats  Nill. 

In  the  New  World  they  have  a  world  of  drinks,  ftr 
there  is  no  root,  flower,  fruit,  or  pulse,  but  is  reducible 
to  a  potable  liquor  ;  as  in  the  Barbadoe  Island,  the 
common  drink  among  the  English  is  mobbi,  made  of 
potato  roots.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  the  great 
continent  of  America,  with  other  psfts,  it  is  prohibited 
to  make  wines,  under  great  penalties,  for  fear  of 
starving  of  trade,  so  that  all  the  wines  they  have  aze 
sent  from  Spain. 

Now  for  the  pure  wine  .countries.  Greece,  with  all 
her  islands,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  one  part  of  four  of 
Germany,  Hunganr,  with  divers  countries  thereabouts, 
all  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  sea^ 
are  wine  countries. 

The  most  generous  wines  of  Spain  grow  in  the  mid- 
land parts  of  the  continent,  and  Saint  Martin  bears 
the  bell,  which  is  near  the  court.  Now  as  in  Spain, 
so  in  all  other  wine  countries,  one  cannot  pass  a  day's 
journey  but  he  will  find  a  differing  race  of  wine ;  those 
kinds  that  our  merchants  cany  over  are  those  only  that 
grow  upon  the  sea-side,  as  malagas,  sherries,  tents, 
and  alicants :  of  this  last  there's  little  comes  over 
right ;  therefore  the  vintners  make  tent  ^which  is  a 
name  for  all  wines  in  Spain,  excent  white)  to  supply 
the  place  of  it.  There  is  a  gentle  xind  of  white  wine 
grows  among  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  but  not  of 
body  enough  to  bear  the  sea,  called  Ribadavia.  Por- 
tugal affbi^  no  wines  worth  the  transporting.*  They 
have  an  old  stone  they  call  Yef,  wMch  they  use  to 
throw  into  their  wines,  which  clarifieth  it,  and  makes 
it  more  lasting.  There's  also  a  drink  in  Spain  called 
Alosha,  which  they  drink  between  meals  in  hot  weather, 
and  'tis  a  hydromel  made  of  water  and  honey  ;  much 
of  them  take  of  our  mead.  In  the  court  of  Snam  there's 
a  German  or  two  that  brewbeer ;  but  for  that  ancient 
drink  of  Spain  which  Plinv  speaks  of,  composed  of 
flowers,  the  receipt  thereof  is  utterly  lost. 

*  This  win  Bomnd  stnsffdy  In  then  days,  when  the  wine 
chiefly  drunk  in  England  la  of  Portugaeae  extraction.  The  fan- 
portation  of  wines  from  FortoBsl  ^^tss  from  the  rdga  of 
ChsitalL 
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In  Greece  there  are  no  wines  that  have  bodies 
enough  to  bear  the  sea  for  long  Tovages  ;  some  few 
mus^dels  and  malmsies  are  brou^t  orer  in  small 
casks ;  nor  is  there  in  Italy  anj  wine  transported  to 
England  but  in  bottles,  as  Verde  and  others ;  for  the 
length  of  the  Tojaee  makes  them  subject  to  pricking, 
and  so  lose  colour,  or  reason  of  their  delicacy. 

France,  participating  of  the  climes  of  all  the  coun- 
tries about  her,  i^ords  wines  of  quality  aocordinorlj; 
as,  towards  the  Alps  and  Italy,  she  hath  a  luscious  rich 
wine  called  Frontiniac.  In  the  country  of  Prorence,  to- 
wards the  Pyrenees  in  Languedoc,  there  are  wines 
congustable  with  those  of  Spain :  one  of  the  prime 
sort  of  white  wines  is  that  of  B^aume*;  and  of  clarets, 
that  of  Orleans,  though  it  be  interdicted  to  wine  the 
king's  cellar  with  it,  in  respect  of  the  oorroeiTeness  it 
carries  with  it.  As  in  France,  so  in  all  other  wine 
countries,  the  white  is  called  the  female,  and  the  claret 
or  red  wine  is  called  the  male,  because  commonly  it 
hath  more  sulphur,  body,  and  heat  in't :  the  wines 
that  our  merchants  bring  over  upon  the  rirer  of 
Oaronne,  near  Bourdeauz,  in  Oascony,  which  is  the 
greatest  mart  for  wines  in  all  France.  The  Soot,  be- 
cause he  hath  always  been  an  useful  confederate  to 
France  against  England,  hath  (among  other  priril^^es) 
right  of  pre-emption  of  fuvt  choice  of  wines  in  Boui> 
deauz  ;  he  is  also  permitted  to  cany  his  ordnance  to 
the  veiy  walls  of  the  town,  whereas  the  English  are 
forced  to  leave  them  at  Blay,  a  good  way  down  the 
river.  There  is  a  hard  green  wine,  that  erows  about 
Rochelle,  and  the  islands  thereabouts,  which  the  cun- 
ning Hollander  sometime  used  to  fetch,  and  he  hath 
a  trick  to  put  a  bag  of  herbs,  or  some  other  infusions 
into  it  (as  he  doth  brimstone  in  Rhenish),  to  give  it  a 
whiter  tincture,  and  more  sweetness ;  then  thev  re-em- 
bark it  for  England,  where  it  passeth  for  good  Bachrag, 
and  this  is  called  stooming  of  wines.  In  Normandy 
there's  little  or  no  wine  at  all  grows  ;  therefore  the 
common  drink  of  that  country  is  cider,  specially  in 
low  Normandy.  There  are  also  many  beer  houses  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere ;  but  though  their  barley  and 
water  be  better  than  ours,  or  that  of  Germany,  and 
though  they  have  English  and  Dutch  brewers  among 
thorn,  yet  they  cannot  make  beer  in  that  perfection. 

The  prime  wines  of  Germany  grow  about  the  Rhine, 
specially  in  the  Prolts  or  lower  Palatinate  about 
Dachrag,  which  hath  its  etymology  from  Bachiara ;  for 
in  ancient  times  there  was  an  idtar  erected  there  to 
the  honour  of  Bacchus,  in  regard  of  the  ridmess  of  the 
wines.  Here,  and  all  France  over.  His  held  a  great 
pari  of  incivility  for  maidens  to  drink  wine  until  they 
are  married,  as  it  is  in  Spain  for  them  to  wear  high 
shoes,  or  to  paint,  till  then.  The  German  mothers,  to 
make  their  sons  fall  into  a  hatred  of  wine,  do  use, 
when  they  are  little,  to  put  some  owl's  eggs  into  a  cup 
of  Rhenish,  and  sometimes  a  little  living  eel,  which, 
twingling  in  the  wine  while  the  child  is  drinking,  so 
scares  him,  that  many  come  to  abhor  and  have  an  an- 
tipathy to  wine  all  their  lives  after.  From  Bachrae 
the  first  stock  of  vines  which  grow  now  in  the  grand 
Canary  Island,  were  brought,  which,  with  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  soil,  is  grown  now  to  that  height  of 
perfection,  that  the  wines  which  they  afford  are  ac- 
counted the  richest,  the  most  firm,  the  best  bodied,  and 
lastingst  wine,  and  the  most  defecated  from  all  earthly 
gromness,  of  any  other  whs  tMoever  ;  it  hath  little  or  no 
sulphur  at  all  in't,  and  leaves  less  dregs  behind,  though 
one  drink  it  to  exccK>.  French  wines  may  be  said  but 
to  pickle  meat  in  the  stomachs,  but  this  is  the  wine 
that  digei(tii,  and  doth  not  only  breed  good  blood,  but 
itnutrifieth  also,  being  a  glutinous  substantial  liquor : 
of  this  wine,  if  of  any  other,  may  be  verified  that 
merry  induction,  *  That  good  wine  makes  good  blood, 
good  blood  causethgood  humours,  good  humours  cause 
good  thoughts,  good  thoughts  bring  forth  go6d  works, 
good  works  carry  a  man  to  heaven — ergo,  good  wine 


carrieth  a  man  to  heaven.'  If  this  be  true,  surely 
more  English  go  to  heaven  this  way  than  any  other ; 
for  I  think  there's  more  Canary  brouriit  into  England 
than  to  all  the  world  besides.  I  think,  also,  there  is  a 
hundred  times  more  drunk  under  the  name  of  Canaiy 
wine  than  there  is  brought  in  ;  for  sherries  and  ma* 
lagas,  well  mingled,  pass  for  canaries  in  most  tavemn, 
more  often  than  Canary  itself;  else  I  do  not  see  how 
'twere  possible  for  the  vintner  to  save  bjr  it,  or  to  life 
by  his  calling,  unless  he  were  permittea  sometimes  to 
be  a  brewer.  When  sacks  ana  canaries  were  brought 
in  first  among  us,  th^  were  used  to  be  drunk  in  aqua 
yitss  measures,  and  hwaa  held  fit  onl^  for  those  to 
drink  who  were  used  to  cany  their  )m  m  their  hanihi, 
their  eyes  upon  their  noses,  and  ao  almanac  in  their 
bones ;  but  now  they  go  down  every  one's  throat,  both 
young  and  old,  like  milk. 

The  countries  that  are  freest  from  excess  of  drink- 
ing are  Spain  and  Italy.    If  a  woman  can  prove  her 
husband  to  have  been  thrioo  drank,  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  Spain  she  may  plead  for  a  divorce  from  him. 
Nor  indeed  can  the  Spaniard,  being  hot-brained,  bear 
much  drink,  yet  I  have  heard  that  Gondaxnar  wai  once 
too  hard  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  when  he  was  here 
in  England.   But  the  Spanish  soldien  that  have  beeo 
in  the  wars  of  Flanders  will  take  their  cups  freely, 
and  the  Italians  also.    When  I  lived  'tother  side  the 
Alps,  a  gentleman  told  me  a  menr  tale  of  a  Ligonan 
soldier,  who  had  got  drunk  in  Genoa ;  and  Prince 
Doria  going  a-horsdiack  to  walk  the  round  one  niefat, 
the  soldier  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  asked 
what  the  price  of  him  was,  for  he  wanted  a  hone. 
The  prince,  seeing  in  what  humour  he  was,  caused  him 
to  be  taken  into  a  house  and  put  to  sleep.    In  the 
morning  he  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  what  m 
would  give  for  his  horse.    'Sir,'  said  the  recovered 
soldier,  '  the  merchant  thai  would  have  bought  him 
last  night  of  your  highness,  went  away  betimes  in  the 
morning.'    The  boonest  companions  for  drinking  are 
the  Greeks  and  Germans ;  but  the  Greek  is  the  ma- 
rieet  of  the  two,  for  he  will  sing,  and  dance,  and  kirn 
his  next  companions ;  but  the  other  will  drink  ss 
deep  as  he.    If  the  Greek  wiM  drink  as  many  glssaes 
as  tiiere  be  letters  in  his  mistreis's  name,  the  other 
will  drink  the  number  of  his  yean ;  and  though  he  be 
not  apt  to  break  out  in  singing,  being  not  of  so  aiiy  a 
constitution,  yet  he  will  dnnk  often  musically  a 
health  to  every  one  of  these  six  notes,  ttf,  ««i  *"*«  A 
9U,  la;  which,  with  this  reason,  are  all  comprehended 
in  this  hexameter  : —      * 

Ut  relivet  mfaontin  fiitam  eoUtaoaue  labora- 
The  fewest  draughts  he  drinks  are  three— the  firet  to 
quench  the  thirst  past,  the  second  to  quench  thepre^ 
sent  thirst,  the  tlurd  to  prevent  the  future.  I  h«ni 
of  a  company  of  Low  Dutchmen  that  had  drunk  to 
deep,  that,  beginning  to  stager,  and  their  heads  turn- 
ing round,  they  thought  venly  they  were  at  •*»  f?^ 
that  the  upper  chamber  where  they  were  was  a  M»ft 
insomuch  that,  it  being  foul  windy  weather,  they  teii 
to  throw  the  stools  and  other  things  out  of  the  siiy 
to  lighten  the  vessel,  for  fear  of  suffering  shipwreck. 

Thus  have  I  sent  your  lordship  a  dry  duwow* 
upon  a  jfucjrf  subject ;  yet  1  hope  your  ^ordAip^ 
please  to  take  all  in  good  part,  because  it  pro««" 
from  your  most  humble  and  ready  servitor,     J-  "• 

WestnUn.  7.  Octob.  1634. 

From  ai-other  of  Howell's  works,  entitled  /s^jTf 
tums/orFureUfnTravd,  pubUshed  in  1642,  and  wIucd, 
like  his  letters,  contains  many  acute  and  h"J?<''?r 
observations  on  men  and  things,  we  extract  tne  i» 
lowing  passage  on  the 

{TaUt  of  TravOen,} 

Others  have  a  custom  to  be  always  relating  thJIff 

the  humour  of  Sir  Joan  m»' 


things  and  wonders  (of  the 
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jcrillel  ftnd  thcj  usually  present  them  to  the  hearcn 
chrougfa  multiplying-glawet,  and  thereby  cause  the 
thing  to  appear  far  greater  than  it  is  in  itself ;  thej 
nake  moontaini  of  mole-hills,  like  Charenton-Bridge- 
Echoi,  which  doables  the  sound  nine  times.  Such  a 
ttrnveller  was  he  that  reported  the  Indian  flj  to  be  as 
Kgas  a  fox  ;  China  biros  to  be  as  big  as  some  horses, 
tsul  their  mice  to  be  as  big  as  monkejs ;  but  they 
have  the  wit  to  fetch  this  fitf  enough  on,  because  the 
hcam  may  rather  beliere  it  than  make  a  Toyage  so 
&r  to  dt^vrare  it. 

ETCfj  one  knows  the  tale  of  him  who  reported  he 
had  seen  a  cabbage,  under  whose  leares  a  regiment  of 
•oldien  were  sheltered  from  a  shower  of  rain.  Another, 
who  was  no  trareller  (yet  the  wiser  man),  said,  he 
lad  psesfd  by  a  place  where  there  were  400  braziers 
making  of  a  cauldron — ^200  within,  and  200  without, 
beating  the  nails  in;  the  traveller  asking  for  what 
Qss  tlutt  huge  cauldron  was!  he  told  him — ^'Sir,  it 
was  to  boil  your  cabbage.' 

Such  another  was  the  Spanish  trayeller,  who  was  so 
habituated  to  hyperbolise,  and  relate  wonders,  that  he 
became  ridiculous  in  all  companies,  so  that  he  was 
fened  at  last  to  give  order  to  his  man,  when  he  fell 
Bto  any  pzoeas  this  way,  and  report  anything  impro- 
bable, he  should  r>ull  him  by  the  sleeve.  The 
■aster  falline  into  his  wonted  hvperboles,  spoke  of  a 
ekoidi  in  China  that  was  ten  thousand  yards  long ; 
lis  man,  stajidtng  behind,  and  pulling  him  by  the 
deefe,  inade  him  stop  suddenly.  The  company  ask- 
ing '  I  pray,  sir,  how  broad  might  that  church  be  V 
he  replied,  *  But  a  yard  broad,  and  you  may  thank  my 
■an  for  pulling  me  by  the  sleevoi  else  I  had  made  it 
ftuiqaare  for  you.' 

SIR  THOMAS  HBRBEBT. 

The  only  other  traveller  of  much  note  at  this  time 
was  Siia  Thomas  Herbert,  who  in  1626  set  out 
QD  a  joamey  to  the  east,  and,  after  his  letuni,  pub- 
lished, an  1634,  A  Rehtum  of  tome  Yeartf  Travd§ 
m4»  Africa  and  the  Greater  Atia,  e$pecialfy  du  Ter- 
rHory  of  the  Per$iaM  Monarchy,  and  oome  porta  of 
Iks  Oriemtai  Indies  and  Idea  adjacent  According 
to  the  judgment  of  the  author  of  the  Catalogue 
Ui  ChurchiB's  Collection,  these  travels  'have  de- 
servedly  had  a  great  reputation,  being  the  best 
aoooont  of  those  parts  written  [before  the  end 
€f  the  seventeenth  centuiy]  by  any  Englishman, 
and  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  foreigners ;  what  is 
peculiar  in  them  is,  the  excellent  description  of  all 
sntiquities,  the  curious  remarks  on  them,  and  the 
extraordinary  accidents  that  often  occur.**  This 
eulogy  seems  too  high ;  at  least  we  have  found  the 
snthoff^s  accounts  of  the  places  which  he  visited  far 
too  meagre  to  be  relished  b^  modem  taste.  A  brief 
extract  fkt>m  the  work  is  given  below.  In  the  civil 
van  of  England,  Herbert  sided  with  the  parliament, 
sad,  when  tiie  king  was  reauired  to  dismiss  his  own 
Kfvants,  was  chosen  by  his  mi^esty  one  of  the 
grooms  of  the  bed-chamber.  Herbert  then  became 
much  attached  to  the  king,  served  him  with  much 
Ksl  and  assiduity,  and  waS'on  the  scaffold  when  the 
Ot-fiited  monarch  was  brought  to  the  block.  After 
the  Restoration,  he  was  rewarded  by  Charles  II. 
vith  a  baronet<7,  and  subsequentlv  devoted  much 
time  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1678  he  wrote  Thren' 
adia  Carolina,  containing  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Two  Last  Years  of  the  Life  of  Kino  Charles  L  This 
vss  reprinted  in  a  collection  of  *  Memoirs  of  the  Two 
last  Tears  of  that  Unparalleled  Prince,  of  Ever- 
Uessed  Ueeoary,  King  Charles  L,'  published  in  1709. 
81r  nwinas  Herbert  died  in  1682. 

•  VoL  L  ]».  f  I. 


{Dtscripticn  of  St  Hdena.] 

St  Helena  was  so  denominated  by  Juan  de  Nova, 
the  Portugal,  in  regard  he  fixst  discovered  it  on  that 
saint's  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  adhere  to 
America  or  Afric,  the  va^t  ocean  bellowing  on  both 
sides,  and  almost  equally  ;  yet  I  imagine  she  in- 
clines more  to  Afer  than  Veflpusius.  *Tis  in  ciivuit 
thirty  English  miles,  of  that  ascent  and  height  that 
*tis  often  enveloped  with  clouds,  from  whom  she 
receives  moisture  to  fatten  her ;  and  as  the  land  is 
very  high,  so  the  sea  at  the  brink  of  this  isle  is 
excessive  deep,  and  the  ascent  so  immediate,  thai 
though  the  sea  beat  fiercelv  on  her,  yet  can  no  ebb 
nor  flow  be  well  perceired  there. 

The  water  is  sweet  abo?e,  but,  running  down  and 
puticipating  with  the  salt  hills,  tastes  brackish  at  his 
£U1  into  the  valleys,  which  are  but  two,  and  those  very 
small,  having  their  appellations  from  a  lemon-tree 
above,  and  a  ruined  chapel  placed  beneath,  built  by 
the  Spaniard,  and  dilapidated  bv  the  Dutch.  There 
has  been  a  village  about  it,  lately  depopulated  from 
her  inhabitants  by  command  from  the  Spanish  king; 
for  that  it  became  an  unlawful  magazine  of  seamen's 
treasure,  in  turning  and  returning  out  of  both  the 
Indies,  whereby  he  lost  both  tribute  and  prerogative 
in  apparent  measure. 

Monuments  of  antique  beings  nor  other  rarities  can 
be  found  here.  You  see  all,  if  you  view  the  ribs  of 
^  old  cairick,  and  some  broken  pieces  of  her  ord- 
nance left  there  against  the  owner^s  good  will  or  ap- 
probation. Goats  and  hogs  are  the  now  dwellers,  who 
multiply  in  great  abundance, and  (though  unwillingly) 
afford  themselves  to  hungry  and  sea-beaten  passengers. 
It  has  store  of  patridge  and  guinea-hens,  all  which 
were  brought  thither  by  the  honest  Portugal,  who  now 
dare  neither  anchor  there,  nor  own  their  labours,  lest 
the  English  or  Flemings  question  them. 

The  isle  is  very  even  and  delightful  above,  and 
gives  a  large  prospect  into  the  ocean.  rTis  a  saying 
with  the  seamen,  a  man  there  has  his  choice,  whether 
he  will  break  his  heart  going  up,  or  his  neck  coming 
down ;  either  wish  bestowing  more  jocundity  thsn 
comfort. 

WILLIAM  CAMDEN. 

We  DOW  turn  to  adrde  of  laborious  writers,  who 
exerted  themselves  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  dis- 
cover and  preserve  the  remains  of  antiquity  whidi 
had  come  down  to  their  times.  Among  these,  the 
leading  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  Whxiam 
Camden,  who,  besides  being  eminent  as  an  antiquary, 
claims  to  be  considered  likewise  as  one  of  the  bat 
historians  of  his  age.  Camden  was  bom  in  London 
in  1551,  and  received  his  education  first  at  Christ's 
hospital  and  St  Paul's  school,  and  afterwards  at 
Oxford.  In  1575  he  became  second  master  of  West- 
minster school ;  and  while  performing  the  duties  of 
this  o£9ce,  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
the  antiquities  of  Britain — a  subject  to  which,  mm. 
his  earliest  years,  he  had  been  strongly  indined. 
That  he  might  personally  examine  andent  remains, 
he  travdled,  in  1582,  through  some  of  the  eastern 
and  northe!m  counties  of  England ;  and  the  fruits  of 
his  researches  appeared  in  hu  most  odebrated  work, 
written  in  Latin,  with  a  title  signifying,  Britain; 
or  a  Chorographicid  Description  of  the  Most  Fkmrishing 
Kingdom  of  inland,  Scouand,  trdand,  and  the  Adjo' 
cent  Islands,  from  Remote  Antiqui^,  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1586,  and  immediately  brought  him  into 
high  repute  as  an  antiquary  and  man  of  learning. 
Anxious  to  improve  and  enlarge  it,  he  joumied  at 
several  times  into  different  parts  of  the  country, 
examining  aidiives  and  rdics  of  antiquity,  and  col- 
lecting, with  indefatigable  industry,  whatever  infbr- 
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matioD  might  contribnle  to  render  it  more  camplcM. 
The  lixth  edition,  publiihed  in  1607,  itm  that  which 


/TyiSei^ul^  ^^ 


,  executed,  probablT  with  the  uthor'i 
MtUtMice^  b;  Dr  Philnuon  HofUnd,  '  * 

leiO.     Prom  tJie  prefiue  to   Uwt  tr 
«ati*ct  tbe  icccnint  which  Camden  girea  of  hii 

I  hopa  it  ihiJl  ba  do  diiendit  if  I  now  nw  again, 
by  mj  at  pnface,  the  lanie  wordi,  with  a  ftw  more, 
that  I  ^it^i  twentj-foui  jean  lines  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  thii  work.  AhnJiam  Orteliiu,  the  worthj 
mttra  of  ancient  geogiaphj,  airiTing  here  in  Eng- 
land aboat  thirty  •four  yean  paat,  dealt  earneatlj 
with  me  that  I  would  illuatnte  thij  iile  of  Britain, 
or,  aa  he  laid,  that  I  would  rertore  antiquity  to  Bri- 
tain, and  Britain  to  antiquiCj  ;  which  wan  (I  under- 
•tood),  that  I  would  renew  anciently,  enlighten  ob- 
Hnrity,  clear  doubti,  and  recall  home  rerity,  b^  way 
of  reoomT,  irtdch  the  negligence  of  writen,  and  cre- 
dnlit^  of  vm  common  aort,  hwl  in  a  manner  proacritied 
and  utterly  baoiihad  from  among  ua.  A  painful 
natto',  I  aifan  ran,  and  more  than  difficult ;  wherein 
wkat  tiril  U  to  be  taken,  aa  no  man  thinketh,  ta  no 
man  beliareth  but  he  who  hath  made  the  trial.  Nerei^ 
ihaleai,  how  much  the  diffic^ty  diacouiaged  me  from 
it,  10  mni^  the  glory  of  my  country  encnuBged  me 
to  undertake  it.  So,  while  at  one  and  the  same  time 
I  WM  fearful  to  undergo  the  burden,  and  yet  denroua 
■     ■  "foonc 

w  not  how. 


m^  atudj,  care,    cogitation,  continual    meditation, 

rin,  and  tranul,  I  employed  myaelf  thereunto  when 
had  any  vfit  time.  I  made  Karch  after  the  ety- 
mology of  Britain  and  the  fint  inhabitant!  timoronily  ; 
neither  in  n  doubtful  a  matter  hare  I  affirmed  oiwht 
confidently.  For  1  am  not  ignorant  that  the  tint 
oii^nal*  of  natiou  are  obecuie,  by  teaaon  of  tbeii 


prafbund  antiquity,  aa  thin^  which  ar«  aeen  ray 

the  confluence!,  and  the  outlet*  of  grot  rirtn  an 
well-known,  yet  thui  Stat  fountuna  and  lieadi  lit 
oommanly  unknown.     I  hare  ■uocinctly  run  orer  Iha 

Romana'  goTeromcnt  in  Britun,  and  the  inundatia 
of  fonign  people  tliaieinto,  what  they  were,  and  ban 
whence  they  came.  I  hare  tiaoed  out  the  andnt 
diTinonj  of  theae  kingdomi ;  I  have  niromaril}  ipeci- 
fied  the  itatea  and  judicial  courte  of  the  lame.  In 
the  aereral  countiet,  1  hare  compendioaily  let  dowB 
the  limita  (and  yet  not  exactly  by  pereh  and  pole,  to 
breed  queationi),  what  i*  the  nature  of  the  loil,  whiih 
were  placea  of  the  great«it  antiquity,  who  bare  beta 
dukei,  maiqueHea,  earls,  riscounta,  baroni,  and  aoBi* 
of  the  moat  aignal  and  ancient  iamiliea  therein  (fk 
who  can  particulate  all  I)  What  I  Iwie  perfbimcd, 
I  leare  to  men  of  judgment.  But  time,  the  uuat 
■onnd  and  sincere  witnesa,  will  giro  the  trust  infor- 
mation, when  euTy  (which  perseculeth  the  liriag) 
(hall  bale  her  mouth  atopped.  Thui  much  giie  ma 
leare  to  say — that  I  hare  u  no  wise  neglccMd  such 
thinga  aa  are  material  to  search  and  sift  out  the  treth. 
I  hare  attained  to  aome  akill  of  the  mod  indent 
Britiah  and  Saion  tonguea.  I  hare  trareUed  orer  all 
England  for  the  moat  part ;  I  hare  confened  wiik 
moit  ikilftil  obserren  in  each  country  ;  I  hare  alit- 
dionaly  read  orer  oar  own  country  writera  (old  ud 
new},  all  Onek  and  Latin  authora  wliich  bare  once 
made  mention  of  Britain ;  I  hare  had  conference  with 
learned  men  in  the  other  parte  of  Chriateodcoi ;  I 
bare  been  diligmit  in  the  record*  of  this  itahii  I 


duced  their  teetimony  (aa  beyond  all  exception)  wl 
(he  cause  required,  in  their  rery  own  words  (althoo^ 
l>arbaiouitheybe),  that  the  honour  of  rerity  might  II  , 
no  wiaa  be  impeached.  ■ 

For  all  this  I  may  bo  cenaured  as  unadriaed,  aaJ 
■cant  modest,  who,  being  but  of  the  loweM  form  in  th( 
school  of  antiquity,  where  I  might  well  hare  larliu  , 
in  obacurity,  hare  a^drentured  aa  a  scribbler  upon  tka 
stage  in  this  learned  age,  amidst  the  dircnities  of  n- 
lisbee  both  in  wit  and  Judgment.  But  to  tell  the  tnth 
unfeignedlr,  the  lore  of  my  country,  which  compti*" 
all  lore  in  it,  and  hath  endeared  me  to  it,  die  glc? 
of  the  British  name,  the  adiice  of  aome  jndiaoM 
friends,  hath  oTer-maiter«4  my  modesty,  and  (wilrd  I, 
nUl'd  I)  hath  enforced  me,  agunst  mine  own  jirff    ' 
ment,  to  undeigo  this  burden  too  heaty  for  me,  in*    I 
so  thmit  me  forth  into  the  world's  riew.    ForlsW 
judgmenta,  prejudices,  censures,  aspetsiop^  obstmc-   | 
tions,  detractions,  aSronts,  and  confronta,  u  it  "ca,   ; 
in  battle  array  to  enriron  me  on  ereiy  aid* ;  "o^" 
there  are  which  wholly  contemn  and  avile  lliii  itnV    ' 
f  antiquity  a*  a  back-looking  curiosity;  whose  aulho-    1 
ity,  aa  I  do  not  utterly  rili^,  so  I  do  not  ore^pnlll    1 
1  admire  their  judgment.     Neither  am  I  deflito""    ' 
eason  whereby  1  might  approte  this  my  puipow  » 
reU-bred  and  well-meaning  men,  which  tender  tta    I 
lory  of  their  naljre  country;  and,  moreorer.  maid    ; 
ire  them  to  understand  that,  in  the  study  of  anliaaitT   :  | 
(which  J  always  accompanied  with  dignity,  ud  hrth    j 
-  sitain  resemblance  with  eternity),  there  ii  i  ■«*    . 
>d  of  the  mind  well  befitting  such  Man  of  hoM«     ^ 
d  noble  disposition.     If  any  there  bo  which  •"     ■ 
sirouatobe*trugenintheirownsoil,indlintignM 
their  own  dty,  they  may  m>  continue,  and  tinria    j 
flatter  thenuelies.     For  aueh  like  I  hare  not  «ntw 
these  Unas,  nor  takm  these  pains. 

The  'Britwuiia'  has  gone  tiinmgh  ■""T'jJl*  ' 
quent  edltiona,  and  has  prored  lo  nseftd  a  '^V^^'fl  \ 
of  antiquarian  and  tnicsnphical  knowledge  thatn  | 
bo  been  rtyled  by  Bl^p  Nicobon  'the  e»»» 
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our  modeni  wriften  hmwe  all  lighted 
tbor  Bute  toKhei.'  The  last  edition  U  that  of 
1789,  m  two  Tolumea  folio,  largely  augmented  by 
MrQoi«fa. 

In  1593  Camden  became  head  master  of  West- 
■mster  school,  and,  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  pub- 
fished  a  Greek  grammar  in  1597.  In  the  same  year, 
howerer,  his  connexion  with  that  seminary  came  to 
a  end,  on  his  receiving  the  appointment  of  Claren- 
denz  king-of-arms,  an  oflloe  which  allowed  him 
more  leisure  ibr  his  fitTourite  pursuits.  The  prin- 
c^mI  works  which  he  subsequently  published  are, 
1.  Am  Aeeomnt  of  the  Momamenia  awl  InscripHoru  in 
WtabmuUr  AbS^;  2.  A  CoUectiom  of  Ancient  EngliA 
Huitoriane;  3.  A  Latin  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  James  VL ;  and,  4. 
Jmiaiiofthe  JReign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  also  in  La^. 
The  last  of  these  works  is  praised  by  Hume  as  good 
composition,  with  respect  both  to  style  and  matter, 
sod  ss  being  '  written  with  simplicity  of  expression, 
ifgj  rue  in  that  age,  and  with  a  regard  to  truth.' 
It  is,  howcTer,  generally  considered  as  too  favour^ 
sbfe  to  EUzabeth;  and  Dr  Robertson  characterises 
the  sooount  of  Scottish  affairs  under  Queen  Mary 
ai  las  accurate  than  any  other.  Camden  died  un- 
nsnied  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and 
WIS  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Not  long 
Mbre  his  d»»th,  he  founded  and  endowed  a  history 
kctme  at  Oxford. 


BE  BBnT  8PEUIAN — Sm  BOBERT  COTTON— JOHN 
SPEED— SAlinXL  DANIEU 

Sib  Hbnbt  Spelm an,  a  man  of  sunilar  tastes, 
ad  who  was    intimate  with  Camden,  was  bom 
in  1563  at  Coagham,  in"  Norfidk,  of  which  county 
be  VIS  Ugh-shaiir  in  1604.    His  works  are  almost 
an  upon  liegtl  smd  ecclesiastical  antiquities.    Har- 
kg;  in  the  comrse  of  his  infestigations,  found  it 
■socssaiT  to  vtody  the  Saxon  language,  he  em- 
tefied  the  froiti  of  his  labour  in  his  great  work 
eded  Oiimarimm  ArekcBoloffieum,  the  olgect  of  which 
is  the  explanation  of  obsolete  words  occurring  in 
the  kws  of  England.     Another  of  his  produc- 
tioiii  is  A  Hiatory  of  the  En^ith  Qmndlt,  pub- 
fidied  partly  in  1639,  and  partly  after  his  death, 
vhidi  took  niaoe  hi  1641.    The  writmgs  of  this 
snthor  have  nimiahed  Taluable  materials  to  English 
Ustotians,  and  he  is  considered  as  the  restorer  of 
Saxon  literature,  both  by  means  of  his  own  studies, 
ad  b^  fbooding  B  Saxon  professorship  at  Cam- 
Mge.    Sib  Robbrt  Cotton  (1570-1631)  is  cele- 
Med  u  an  indnstrious  collector  of  records,  chart- 
en,  snd  writings  of  ewery  kind  relatiTe  to  the  an- 
dent  history  of  England.    In  the  prosecution  of  his 
olQeet  he  e^joyed  unusual  facilities,  the  recent  sup- 
peeiion  of  monasteries  haying  thrown  many  Taluable 
Dooki  and  written  documents  into  private  hands, 
hi  1600,  he  aooompanied  his  friend  Camden  on  an 
eicarsion  to  Cariisle,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  Fids'  wall  and  other  relics  of  fbrmer  times.    It 
was  principally  on  his  suggestion  that  James  L  re- 
nrted  to  the  scheme  of  creating  baronets,  as  a  means 
of sqiplying  the  treasury;  and  he  himself  was  one 
cfthose  who  purchased  the  distinction.    Sir  Robert 
Obtton  was  the  author  of  yarious  historical,  politicaU, 
iod  antiquarian  works,  which  are  now  of  little  in- 
terest, except  to  men  of  kindred  tastes.    His  name 
is  remembmd  chiefly  fbr  the  benefit  which  he 
eoufixted  upon  fiterature,  by  saring  his  Taluable 
Bbnnr  of  manuscripts  fWmi  dispersion.  After  being 
ttiBsiderably  augmented  by  his  son  and  grandson, 
it  became,  in  1706,  the  property  of  the  public,  and 
hi  1757  was  deposited  hi  the  British  Museum.    One 
knadred  and  oeren  of  the  manuscripts,  many  of 


them  highly  Taluable,  had  befbre  this  time  been  un- 
fortunately destroyed  by  flra  From  those  whidi 
remain,  historians  still  continue  to  extract  large 
stores  of  information.  During  his  lifetime,  materiids 
were  drawn  fh)m  his  library  by  Raleigh,  Bacon, 
Selden,  and  Herbert;  and  he  f^imished  literary 
assistance  to  many  contemporary  authors.  Besides 
aiding  Camden  in  the  compilation  of  the  *  Britannia,' 
he  materially  assisted  John  Speed  (1552-1629), 
by  rerising,  correcting,  and  adding  to  a  Hietory  of 
(jhecU  Britain,  published  by  that  writer  in  1614. 
Speed  was  indebted  also  to  Spelman  and  others  fior 
contributions.  He  is  characterised  by  Bishop  Kicol- 
son  as  '  a  person  of  extraordinary  industry  and  at- 
tainments in  the  study  of  antiquities.'  Being  a  tailor 
by  trade,  he  enjoyed  few  advantages  ftom  educa- 
tion ;  yet  his  history  is  a  highly  cr^itable  perform- 
ance, and  was  long  the  best  in  existence.  He  was 
the  first  to  reject  £be  fables  of  preceding  chroniclers 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Britons,  and  to  exercise 
a  just  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  authorities. 
His  history  commences  with  the  original  inhabitanta 
of  the  island,  and  extends  to  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  under  King  James,  to  whom  the  work 
is  dedicated.  In  1606  he  published  maps  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  English  shires,  hun- 
dreds, cities,  and  shire-towns.  'Diis  collection  was 
superior  to  any  other  that  had  appeared.  Samuel 
Daniel  (1562-1619),  who  has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  a  poet,  distinguished  himself  also  as  a 
writer  of  prose.  Besides  A  Defence  of  Rhyme,  pub- 
lished in  1611,  he  composed  A  Hietory  of  England, 
of  which  only  the  first  and  second  parts,  extending 
firom  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  IIL,  were  completed  by  himsdfl  Of  these, 
the  first  appeared  in  1613,  and  the  second  about 
five  years  later.  Being  a  judicious  and  tastcAil  per- 
formance, and  written  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  agree- 
able style,  the  work  became  Teiy  popular,  and  soon 
passed  through  scTeral  editions.  It  was  continued 
in  an  inferior  manner  to  the  death  of  Richard  HL, 
by  John  Trussel,  an  alderman  of  Winchester.  Like 
Speed,  Daniel  was  cautious  in  giring  credit  to  nar- 
ratiTcs  of  remote  erents,  as  will  appear  firom  his 
remarks,  here  subjoined,  on  the 

[Uneertaimty  of  the  SaHy  HiaUrry  qfNathnt.'} 

^  Undertaking  to  collect  the  principal  afiain  of  this 
kingdom,  I  hiwl  a  desire  to  have  aeduced  the  same 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  British  kinp,  as  they 
are  registered  in  their  catalogue ;  but  &diiig  no 
authentical  warrant  how  they  came  there,  I  did  put 
off  that  desire  with  these  considerations:  That  a 
lesser  part  of  time,  and  better  known  (which  was** 
from  William  I.,  sumamed  the  Bastard),  was  mors 
than  enough  for  my  ability ;  and  how  it  was  but  our 
curiosity  to  search  further  back  into  times  past  than 
we  might  discern,  and  whereof  we  could  neither  haTs 
proof  nor  profit ;  how  the  beginnings  of  all  people  and 
states  were  as  uncertain  as  the  hMds  of  great  riveiSy 
Mid  could  not  add  to  our'rirtue,  and,  peradTenture, 
little  to  our  reputation  to  know  them,  oonsiderinf  how 
commonly  they^  rise  firom  the  springs  of  porerty,  piracy, 
robbeiy,  and  Tiol«ioe ;  howsoever  fabulous  writers  (to 
glorify  their  nations)  strire  to  abuse  the  credulity  of 
after-ages  with  heroical  or  miraculous  beginnings. 
For  states,  as  men,  are  erer  best  seen  when  they  are 
up,  and  as  they  are,  not  as  they  were.  Besides,  it 
seems,  God  in  lus  proridenocL  to  check  our  presump- 
tuous inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty, 
bars  us  out  ttom  long  antiquity,  and  bounds  our 
searches  within  the  compass  c«  a  ftw  ages,  as  if  the 
same  were  sufficient,  both  for  example  and  instruc- 
tion, to  the  goTemment  of  men.  For  had  we  the  par- 
ticular oocurrents  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  it  mi^ 
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more  Muff,  but  not  better  oainndnMuidiiig;  ircahkl] 

fiod  itiU  Che  uma  cormpoudeDdea  M  hold  in  die 
■ction*  of  men  ;  Tirtuea  wd  Tice*  the  ume,  though 
lieing  uid  Enlling,  according  to  the  worth  or  wekknSM 
orgoTsnion  ;  the  caasee  of  the  ruiiu  4nd  mutationi 
of  (tstee  to  he  alike,  uid  the  tnin  of  kffiun  CMiiBd 
b;  precedent,  in  •  couna  of  lucoeMiaii,  under  like 
ooloan. 


Thomai  Mat  (1595-1650).  who,  like  Daniel,  wu 
both  I  poet  uid  B  hiitorian,  publiihed,  in  1647,  The 
HUtory  Iff  On  Far&amtnt  of  England  which  btgait 
Ifmtmbtr  3,  IMO.     Tbii  lii.  In  Kilitr,  >  Uttory 


rather  of  flie  dvil  vtr  »liicb  iroae  wliite  tiiat 
ptrliunent  vu  aitting,  tlian  of  the  proeeedinga  of 

the  jiarllament  itielf.  Tlie  work  wm  impo«d  upon 
him  in  his  capacity  of  aecreton  for  the  parLunent, 
and  wa«  reluctantly  undertaken.  It  gtve  gnat 
offence  to  the  roj'BliilB,  by  vhom  both  the  author 
and  hii  perfonniince  were  loudly  ahuaed.  Ita  com- 
poaition  la  inelegant,  but  the  candour  diiplayed  In  !t 
IiM  been  pronouoeed  much  greater  than  the  rojaliita 
«ere  wilhng  to  nltov. 

Among  the  minor  hiitoriana  of  tlte  time  of  Eliia' 
beth  appeara  Sir  John   Hitwabd,  who,  in  1999, 

Sihliihed  Tht  Firtt  Pari  ef  the  Lift  and  Stigx  of 
ary  IV.,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Eaaei.  Some  paaaagea  in  it  fcare  auch  offence  to 
the  queen,  that  abe  caused  the  author  to  be  im- 
priaoned.  He  waa  patrooised  by  Jamea  I.,  howerer, 
and  at  the  deaire  of  Prince  Henry  composed  Lictt  of 
At  Three  Norman  Kiigt  of  England  (tSlS).  After 
hia  death,  which  happen»l  in  1627,  waa  paUiehed 
hi*  lAfi  and  Reign  of  King  Edtcard  VI„  ailh  the 
Beginning  of  Iht  Regn  tf  Qiuen  ElizabelA  (1630). 
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practice  of  putting  ipeechea  into  tbe 
moutha  of  the  chaiactcra.  Richard  Skollks. 
master  of  a  fi^  adiool  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  where 
he  died  in  1610,  wrote  ■  Iliitory  of  Iht  Tirrht,  which 
it  piiuaed  1^  Dr  Johnaon  in  the  12Sd  number  of  tlie 
•Bambler'  aa  eihildting  all  the  exccUenceithat  nar- 
ration can  sdniiL  '  Uia  ityle,'  aay*  Johuon, '  though 
•ontewluit  obtcored  by  time,  and  lometimea  Titiated 
1^  fUae  wit,  ia  pure,  nervoua,  eleTated,  and  dear. 
Nothing  could  bare  «unk  this  author  Into  obacurit; 
but  the  lemotenew  and  barbarity  of  the  people  whoae 
■iGOT  be  rdatw.'  Tbii  tccoont  of  the  work  U,  bov- 


meo,  we  eitimct  the  aceonnt  given  of 

The  TiJang  r^  Contan^tiople  Ey  Oa  Tvrla. 

A  little  before  day,  the  Turka  approached  the  nib 
and  begun  the  aauult,  where  shot  and  itona  wtn 
delirered  upon  them  from  the  walla  aa  thick  u  bail, 
whereof  little  fell  in  rain,  W  reawn  of  the  multinije 
of  the  Turka,  who,  pieaiing  Aat  unto  the  walli,  conll 
not  aee  in  the  dark  how  to  defend  themadna,  bM 
were  without  number  wounded  or  ilain  ;  but  thraa 
were  of  the  common  and  woiut  aoldiera,  of  whom  tha 
Tnrkiali  king  made  no  more  reckoning  than  to  abate 
the  firet  fan:*  of  (he  defendant!.     Upon  the  fint  ap. 

r ranee  of  the  day,  Mahomet  gare  the  eign  appointed 
the  general  anault,  whereupon  the  city  wai  in  a 
moment,  and  at  one  inalant,  on  ereiy  aide  moat  fbii- 
otuly  aaaault«d  by  the  Turka  ;  for  Mahomet,  the  mon 
to  diatreaa  the  defendante,  and  the  better  to  aee  tlw 
fbrwardnea*  of  the  aotdiera,  had  before  appoiiiled 
which  part  of  tfae  city  erery  colonel  with  bii  r^useol 
ahoold  a^ail ;  which  they  Taliantlj  perfimied,  de- 
Urering  their  arrowa  and  ahot  upon  the  defcndanti « 
thick,  that  the  light  of  the  day  wu  therewith  daik- 
ened  ;  othera  in  the  meantime  eoarageouily  mounting 
the  acaling-laddetB,  and  coming  eTen  to  handy^tnkt* 
with  Che  defendanta  upon  the  wall,  where  the  fora- 
mnt  ware  for  the  moat  part  Tiolently  borne  forwud 
bt  them  which  followed  after.  On  the  other  aide,  tha 
Oiriatiani  with  no  lesa  coutace  withstood  the  Turkic 
fun,  beating  them  down  again  with  great  atoaei  ind 
wewhty  piec«  of  timber,  and  *o  overwhelmed  thog 
with  aho^  darta,  and  arrowii,  and  other  hortfol  deritca 
bum  aboTe,  that  the  Turka,  diamayed  with  the  temr 
tbereof,  were  ready  to  retire. 

Mahomet,  aeeing  the  great  alaughter  and  discern- 
fiture  of  hit  men,  aent  in  freah  lupptia  of  hii  jsai- 
laria  and  hot  men  of  war,  whom  he  had  for  thai 
purpose  reaerred  aa  hia  laithopeaudrefuge;  by  whole  i 
eoming  on  his  fainting  soldiers  wen  again  eocoutafid,  : 
and  the  terrible  aaaault  b^un  afresh.  At  wbiii 
time  the  harbarens  king  ceased  not  to  use  all  poMible  | 
mews  to  maintun  the  BHauit;  by  name  calling  upoa  { 
this  and  that  captuo,  promiiine  unto  some  whoin  he  i 
saw  forward  golden  mountains,  and  unto  othen  iD  , 
whom  he  law  any  aign  of  cowardice,  threateuisg  mtat  i 
teirible  death  ;  by  which  mouu  the  awault  h«aiw  I 
most  dreadful,  death  there  raging  in  the  midit  A 
many  thouaanda.  And  albeit  Chat  the  Turki  lajdoa  | 
•-    ■  ■'  id,  yet  other  &«h  mi -*    ■ 


orer  their  dead  bodits,  tni 


by  heape  upon  the  groiL 
on  still  in  their  place 
with  direiB  event  either  slew  or  wen  siwu  "j  •^~ 

In  this  *o  terrible  a  conflict,  it  chanced  JuitinianW 
the  general  to  be  woundni  in  the  arm,  who,  lounf 
mur£  blood,  cowardly  withdrrw  himself  fi«iii  »< 
place  of  hia  charge,  not  leaiing  any  to  lupply  hu 
room,  and  so  got  into  the  city  by  the  gate  caUoJ 
Romana,  wliich  he  had  cauacd  to  be  opened  in  Uie 
inner  wall  ;  pretending  the  cause  of  hii  ilep»rt""j 
bo  for  the  binding  up  of  hia  wound,  but  being,  uideed,  , 
a  man  now  altogether  discouraged.  ,      I 

The  soldiers  there  present,  diamayed  with  the  d^ 
partura  of  their  geneial,  and  aore  chaigrd  by  u*  | 
janiiarin,  forsook  their  stations  and  is  haate  Snl  to  ; 
■■■■■■  ■anuawaseolereii;""'  1 
soldier,,  diMuaH.  "" 
•hilst  they  nole"5  1 
once,  they  so  ■eog™  i 
;ranis  of  the  gate,  that  f»  "  {■ 
ao  great  a  multitude  got  in  ;  in  which  w  P»*  i 
press  and  confusion  of  minds,  eight  hundred  ptiwo  |. 
were  there  by  them  that  followed  trodden  no«r  '■ 
foot,  or  thrust  to  death.  The  emperor  himset  ™  I 
safeguard  of  his  life,  flying  with  the  rest  in  tUM 
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fttm  an  A  man  not  regarded,  miBerably  ended  his  dajra, 
sogether  with  the  Greek  empire.  His  dead  bodj  was 
dwrtlj  after  found  bj  the  Turks  among  the  slain,  and 
known  bv  hi^  rich  apparel,  whose  head  being  cut  off, 
was  forthwith  presented  to  the  Turkish  tyrant,  bj 
whose  oommandment  it  was  afterward  thrust  upon  the 
point  of  a  lance,  wid  in  great  derision  carried  about 
as  a  trophj  of  his  Tictory,  first  in  the  camp,  and 
sfterwards  up  and  down  the  cit j. 

The  Tarks,  encouraged  with  the  flight  of  the  Chris- 
tians, presently  advanced  their  ensigns  upon  the  top 
sf  the  uttermost  wall,  crying  Victory;  and  by  the 
beadi  entered  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  flood,  which, 
haTing  onoe  found  a  breach  in  the  bank,  OTorfloweth, 
aad  hcareth  down  all  before  it ;  so  the  Turks,  when 
they  had  wvn  the  utter  wall,  entered  the  city  by  the 
Bune  gate  that  was  opened  for  Justinianns,  and  by  a 
,  kiaeh  which  they  had  before  made  with  their  great 
'    artUleiy,  and  without  mercy  cutting  in  pieces  all  that 
cune  in  their  way,  without  further  resistance  became 
Issds  of  that  most  fiunous  and  imperial  city.  ...   In 
this  foiy  of  the  barbarians  perished  many  thousands 
sf  men,  women,  and  children,  without  respect  of  age, 
sn,  or  coodition.    Many,  for  safeguard  of  their  liyes, 
isd  into  the  temple  of  Sophia,  where  they  were  all 
> ,  vithont  pitT  slain,  except  some  few  resenred  by  the 
i    WharoQs  victors  to  purposes  more  grierous  than  death 
itseUl    The  rich  ana  beautiful  ornaments  and  jewels 
sf  that  nsost  sumptuons  and  magnificent  churdi  (the 
itately  bailding  of  Justinianns  &e  emperor)  were,  in 
,    the  tuminff  of  a  hand,  plucked  down  and  carried  away 
\j  the  Tuns  ;  and  the  church  itself;  built  for  God  to 
\    n  honovued  in,  for  the  present  converted  into  a  stable 
. '  Idt  their  horses,  or  a  place  for  the  execution  of  their 
abominable  and  unspeakable  filthineas ;  the  image  of 
the  crucifix  was  also  by  them  taken  down,  and  a 
Turk's  cap  put  upon  the  head  thereof,  and  so  set  up 
and  shot  at  with  their  arrows,  and  afterwards,  in  mat 
,  derision,  carried  about  in  their  camp,  as  it  had  been 
ion,  with  drums  playing  nefore  it,  railing 
spitting  at  it,  and  calling  it  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
which  I  note  not  so  much  done  in  contempt  of 
^  image,  as  in  despite  of  Christ  and  the  Christian 
itUgion. 

▲BTHUm  WILSON — SIR  RICHARD  BAXSR. 

Arthur  Wilson,  another  historian,  flourished 
somewhat  later,  having  been  bom  in  1596.  He  was 
Koretary  to  Robert,  Eturl  of  Essex,  the  parliamentary 
general  in  the  civil  wars;  and  afterwards  became 
steward  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  died  in  1652, 
leaving  in  manuscript  a  work  on  The  Lift  and 
Ragn  ofJamet  /.,  which  was  published  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  comedy  of  his,  entitled  The  Incctutumt 
LBiJht^  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1814. 

We  shall  conclude  our  survey  of  the  historical 
writers  of  this  period  by  devoting  a  few  words  to  Sir 
Richard  Barer,  who  lived  from  1568  to  1645,  and 
whose  *  Chronide'  was  long  populu*  in  England,  par- 
ticuhuiyamong  country  gentlemen.  Addison  makes 
it  the  fiiTonrite  book  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Baker 
was  knighted  by  James  L  in  1603,  and  in  1620  be- 
came high-sheriiffor  Oxfordshire,  in  which  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  property.  Afterwards  having 
anprndently  engaged  for  the  payment  of  debts  con- 
tracted  by  his  wife*s  family,  he  became  insolvent,  and 
spent  several  years  in  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  died 
In  1645.  WhUe  in  durance,  he  wrote  Meditations  and 
Dis^tutitiont  on  portions  of  Scripture,  translated 
Bslzoc's  Letters  axid  Malvezzi's  Discourses  on  Tacitus, 
and  composed  two  pieces  in  defence  of  the  theatre. 
His  principal  work,  however,  was  that  already  re- 
Cnred  to,  entitled  A  Ckrontde  of  the  Kings  of  En^nd, 
from  the  Umeofthe  Romuau^  Government  unto  the  beath 
«f  King  Joaus.    This  work,  which  appeared  in  1 64 1, 


the  author  complacently  declares  to  he  *  collected 
with  so  great  care  and  diligence,  that  if  all  other  of 
our  chronicles  were  lost,  this  only  would  be  sufficient 
to  inform  posterity  of  all  passages  memorable  or 
worthy  to  be  known.*  Notwithstanding  such  high 
pretensions,  the  *  Chronicle'  was  afterwards  proved 
by  Thomas  Blohnt,  in  'Animadversions'  published 
in  1672,  to  contain  many  gross  errors ;  and  although 
an  edition  printed  in  1730  is  said  to  be  purged  of 
these  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  the  work  must 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  an  injudicious  perform- 
ance, unworthy  of  much  reliance.  The  style  of 
Baker,  which  is  superior  to  his  matter,  is  described, 
in  a  letter  written  to  hira  by  his  former  college 
friend  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as  *  fiill  of  sweet  raptures 
and  of  researching  conceits ;  nothing  borrowed,  no- 
thing vulgar,  and  yet  all  flowing  from  you,  I  know 
not  how,  with  a  certain  eqnad  facility.' 

% 

SIR  HENRT  WOTTON. 

Sir  Henrt  Wotton,  of  whom  some  account  has 
sheady  been  given,  was  himself  one  of  the  conspi- 
cuous characters  of  this  period,  both  as  a  writer  and 
a  politician.  While  resident  abroad,  he  embodied 
the  result  of  his  inquiric's  into  political  affairs  in  a 
work  called  The  State  of  Christendom ;  or  a  most  Exact 
and  Curious  Discovery  of'  many  Secret  Passages  and 
Hidden  Mysteries  of  the  Times,  This,  however,  was 
not  printed  till  after  his  death.  In  1624,  while 
provost  of  Eton  college,  he  published  Elements  of 
ArchUecturet  tlien  the  licst  work  on  that  subject,  and 
the  materials  of  which  were  no  doubt  collected  chiefly 
in  Italy.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  planning 
several  works,  wbicli,  fmni  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
in  which  he  found  himself  involved,  were  never 
executed.  The  RdiqnuE  Wottonvatue^  a  posthumous 
publication,  is  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces, 
including  lives,  letters^,  poems,  and  characters.  These 
display  considerable  liveliness  of  fancy  and  intellec- 
tual acuteness,  though  tainted  with  the  pedantry  of 
the  times.    Several  of  them  are  here  extracted : — 

[  What  Education  EwJbracei.1 

First,  there  muRt  proceed  a  way  how  to  discern 
the  natural  inclinations  and  capacities  of  children. 
Secondly,  n«xt  muMt  enfiue  the  culture  and  fumish- 
ment  of  the  mind.  Third Iv,  the  moulding  of  beha- 
viour and  decent  funnM.  >ourthly,  the  tempering  of 
affections.  Fifthly,  the  quickening  and  exciting  of 
observations  and  practical  judgment.  Sixthly,  and 
the  last  in  order,  but  the  principal  in  value,  being 
that  which  must  knit  and  consolidate  all  the  rest,  is 
the  timely  instilling  of  conscientious  principles  and 
seeds  of  religion. 

E-oery  Nature  is  not  a  Fit  Stock  to  Graft  a  Scholar  on. 

The  Spaniard  that  wrote  *  The  Trial  of  Wits,' 
undertakes  to  show  what  complexion  is  fit  for  eveiy 
profession.  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a 
scholar,  nor  vet  dissemble  that  I  have  seen  many 
happily  forced  upon  that  course,  to  which  bv  nature 
they  seemed  much  indisposed.  Sometimes  the  possi- 
bility of  preferment  prevailing  with  the  credulous, 
expectation  of  less  expense  with  the  covetous,  opinion 
of  ease  with  the  fond,  and  assurance  of  remoteness 
with  the  unkind  parents,  have  moved  them,  without 
discretion,  to  engage  their  children  in  adventures  of 
learning,  by  whose  return  they  have  received  but 
small  contentment :  but  they  who  are  deceived  in 
their  fint  designs  deserve  less  to  be  condemned,  as 
such  who  (afler  sufficient  trial)  persist  in  their  wil- 
fulness are  no  way  to  be  pitied.  I  have  known  sonis 
who  have  been  acquainted  (by  the  complaints  of 
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g  hand,  till  they  bmi 
J  quit,  or  diigrmeefully  forfeited,  the  pUo 
!j  liTftd.     DapriTcd  of  which,  the;  might 
I    hoft  to  ftToid  lome  miiei;,  if  their  fricnda,  who 
•o  ouefiil  to  bestow  them  id  a  eoll^  when  the; 
joung,  would  be  lo  good  m  to  pTOTidr  %  room  for 
I    (hem  in  mme  hopital  wheu  thej  ui  old. 

[CemmumdalioH  infort  Trial  Itfjudicnut.'i 
The  fuhiim  of  eomiDendiDg  our  friendi'  abiliti 
before  thej  come  to  (rial,  lometiniw  takea  good  efTect 
with  the  eommon  Krt,  who,  building  their  belief  on 
authoritj,  itrire  to  follow  the  conceit  of  their  better*; 
»._.. ii_ ,  _Q^^  of  independent  judgment*. 


tbiM  bespeaking  of  opinion  bteeda  a  putpoae  of  itricter 

•lamination,  and  if  the  report  be  annrered,  prDcu 

0DI7  a  ban  acknowlednnenti  wherew,  if  nothing 


proclumed  or  promiaed,  the;  are  perhikps 
■ignif;  their  own  skill  in  teatif^ing  another'!  desert 
o&erwiie  great  witi,  jealous  of'^their  credit,  are  read^ 
to  luppieii  worth  in  othen,  to  the  adTancing  of  their 
awn,  and  (if  more  ingeouous)  no  farther  just  than  to 
ftrbeai  detraction ;  at  the  best,  rather  di*poaed  to 
pTC  praise  upon  their  own  accord,  than  to  make  paj- 
mvt  upon  demand  or  challenge. 


No  literary  maa  eidted  more  attentioD  Id  the 
middle  of  the  seTenteenth  century,  and  none  of  that 
age  baa  exermsed  a  more  wide  and  permanent  in- 
floence  on  the  philosophial  opinions  of  nicceeding 

Erationa,  than  Thomas  Bobbes,  bom  at  Malmes- 
ia  IMS.  His  mauler's  alarm  at  tbe  apprmch  of 
puibh  Aimada  i*  Hid  to  hare  haateoM  tiis  birth. 


■Dd  was  ptobahlj  the  cause  of  s  conititntionil  timi- 
dity which  posscaacd  him  throUKb  life.  After  study- 
ing for  Sts  years  at  Oxford,  he  travelled,  in  16)0, 
throngb  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  the  capa- 
city of  tutjir  to  Lord  Csrendiah.  afterwards  Earl  of 
DCTonshire,  with  whom,  on  returning  to  England, 
he  continued  to  reside  aa  his  Hcretary.  At  this 
time  be  became  intimate  with  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherlrary,  and  Ben  Joinson.  His  pupil 
dfing  in  1SS8.  Uobbes  again  Tisited  Fuis;  but  in 
tUl  he  undertook  to  lUperiDtend 


the  yoong  Earl  of  DcTonihire,  with  whom  tie  aet  eC 
titree  years  later,  on  a  tour  through  France,  Itih, 
and  Savoy.  At  I^sa  he  liecame  intimate  with  QA 
leo  the  astronomer,  and  daewhere  held  conununic» 
tioD  with  other  oiiebrated  characters.  After  hii  re- 
turn to  England  in  1637,  be  r«uded  in  tbe  eaiA 
family,  at  Chatswortb.  in  Derbyshire.  He  now  dt- 
Toted  himaelf  to  study,  in  wliicli,  howerer,  be  >m 
interrupted  by  tlie  political  contentJoni  of  the  til 

1S40,  t 

patronage  of  Cardinal  de  Bjcbeljeu  had 
at  that  time  drawn  together.  While  at  I'aris,  be  ei^ 
gaged  in  a  controreray  aiioat  tbe  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  and  in  1647,  he  wm  awirinted  nMhenuOicsl 
instructor  to  Ctuvle*,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  then  re- 
sided in  the  French  capital  Preriouslyto  ttiistim^ 
be  lud  commenced  thiia  pnUicatioa  <i  those  worb 
which  he  sent  forth  in  suoceaaion,  with  the  view  of 
curbing  the  apirlt  of  freedom  In  En^aad,  by  showing 


■I  originally  printed  in 
r  the  title  itf£fassaita 


Paris,  Id  IMS,  imder  ti 

S'ha  dt  CiMi  when  aftenrarditmulatedlntoEiig- 
b,  it  was  entitled  Piiiotapltieai  SadimBUi  Cmart- 
iag  GoBBitmattaiul  Spcitlf.  This  treatise  is  Rgarded 
as  the  most  exact  aocoont  of  the  author's  p^tical 
system :  it  oontains  many  prafound  Tiews,  Iwt  Is 
^aflgnred  by  ftutdarDental  and  dangerous  errors. 
The  principUi  ""'"'^''"l  in  it  wec«  mor«  fhlly  dii- 
cnased  in  his  larger  woik.  pnbliilied  in  IG51,  nndtr 
the  title  of  Xcnoabu :  or  (is  ifottsr,  Fim,  oW  Amr 
o/a  Commtmwtalth,  Eeduiatlicai  and  CiviL  Mauls 
here  repteaeatad  ai  a  seUah  and  ftrocioua  arumaL 
requiiinf  the  strong  band  of  deepotiam  to  keep  bin 
in  check ;  artd  all  notkm*  of  right  and  wicog  an 
made  to  depend  upon  news  of  aelf-intereat  akoa 
Of  this  latter  dot^ne,  commmly  knawn  as  tbs 
SeUbh  System  of  moral  philcaophy,  Hobbes  was  in- 
deed the  gmat  champion,  both  in  the '  Leriathan.' anl 
more  parUetdariy  m  bis  tmall  Timiit  m  Hma» 
Naimt,  published  in  IGSa  There  q>peared  in  tbs 
same  year  another  woik  thnn  hii  pen,  entitled  Ik 
Corpon  Politico ;  or,  '  Of  tbe  Body  Politic.'  Tbs 
Tnedom  with  which  theological  lulqecti  wen  handled 
in  tiie  '  Lerlathan,'  ai  wdl  as  the  oOensire  poUlinl 
views  there  maintained,  occasioned  a  great  outcry 
agaiuat  the  anthor,  particularly  among  the  der^- 
Tliis  led  Charles  to  diuolre  his  connexion  oitli 
the  pbiinaoplier,  who,  according  to  Lord  ClarendoD, 
>  wsa  cumpelied  secretly  to  fly  out  of  Fsrii,  ths 
justice  liaving  endeavomvd  to  apprehend  liim,  uid 
■000  alter  escaped  into  England,  where  he  iiercr  rf- 
ceivcdanydisturliance.'  He  again  tookuphijilwl* 
1tli  the  Deronshire  famQy,  and  became  iiitiauts 
itb  Seldcn,  Cowley,  and  Dr  Uarrcy.  Ihe  diicoveref 
ofthecirmlfttionoftheblood  In  16S4  hepubiiiW 
a  short  but  admirably  dear  and  compreheniire  i/"* 
upm  Liltrty  and  IVtrtititi;  where  the  doctrine  a  ■ 
tlie  self- determining  power  of  the  will  ii  oppoKd 
with  a  subtlety  and  prof\indity  ndsurpaued  ia  a>V 
aubaequent  writer  on  that  much-agitated  queition. 
Indeed,  tie  appears  to  have  been  the  flnt  wlwupder- 
stood  and  expounded  clearly  the  doctrine  of  ptuloso- 
phica]  necessity.  On  thii  Butiject,  a  long  contro"riJ 
between  him  and  Bishop  Bramliali  of  Londonderry 
took  place.  Here  he  fought  with  the  skill  of  a  m«»- 
ter  1  but  in  a  mathematical  dispute  with  Dr  WiHi^ 
professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  which  lasted  W^'tf 
yean,  lie  fairly  went  beyond  his  depth,  and  obtained 
DO  increase  of'^reputotion.  The  fact  ii,  lliat  lIoWw 
had  not  begun  to  study  inathematica  till  the  sgs 
of  forty,  and,  like  other  late  learners,  gieBtly  on!- 
eitimaled  Ma  knowledge    He  supposed  bimielf  V 
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bBTe  disoorered  the  qnadrstare  of  the  cirde,  and 
dofmatically  upheld  his  claim  in  the  face  of  the 
dearest  vefotation.    In  this  controrersj,  personal 
IMing;  aoooiding  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  appesied 
without  disgprise.    Hobbes  haying  pabUshed  a  sar- 
esatic  piece,  entitled  Six  Leamma  to  the  Profuaon 
€f  MaAemaHeB  in  Oxford,  \VaUis  retorted  by  ad- 
ninisterinff,  in  1656,  .Dim  Correction  for  Mr  Hcbbea, 
or  Sthoci'3iaeipStie  for  not  Sayina  Ma  Leaaona  Bight 
Here  his  language  to  the  philosopher  is  in  the 
following  unceremonious  strain  * — *  It  seems,    Mr 
Hbbbea,  that  jou  haye  a  mind  to  aaywntr  leaaon,  and 
that  the  matiiematic  professors  of  Ozrord  should  hear 
joo.     Tou  are  too  old  to  learn,  though  yon  haye  as 
■radi  need  as  those  that  beyounger,  and  yet  will 
think  much  to  be  irhipt    What  moyed  yon  to  say 
your  leaaoos  in  English,  when  tlie  books  against 
which  jrou  do  chiefly  intend  them  were  written  in 
Latin  ?     Was  it  chiefly  for  the  perfecting  your  natu- 
lal  rhetoric,  wheneyer  yon  thought  it  conyenient  to 
icpair  to  Billingsgate  ?    You  found  that  the  oyster- 
women  could  not  teach  yon  to  rail  in  Latin.    Now 
yon  can,  upon  all  occasion,  or  without  occasion,  give 
the  titles  (H  fool,  beast,  ass,  dog,  &c,  which  I  take 
to  be  but  barking ;  and  they  are  no  better  than  a 
man  might  haye  at  Billingsgate  for  a  box  o*  the  ear. 
Ton  tell  us,  "  though  the  beasts  that  think  our  rail- 
ing to  be  roaring,  haye  for  a  time  admired  us,  yet, 
sow  yoin  haye  showed  them  our  ears,  they  will  be 
less  aAighted.**  Sir,  those  persons  needed  not  a  sight 
of  ytwr  ears,  bat  could  tell  by  the  voice  what  kind  of 
creature  brayed  in  your  books :  you  dared  not  haye 
said  this  to  their  faces.'    When  Charles  IL  came  to 
the  throne,  he  conferred  on  Hobbes  an  annual  pen- 
si<m  of  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
and  other  marks  of  the  royal  fayour,  much  odium 
continued  to  preyail  against  him  and  his  doctrines. 
The  *  Leyiathan*  and '  De  Give*  were  censured  in  par- 
hament  in  1666,  and  also  drew  forth  many  printed 
feplies.    Among  the  authors  of  these,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  Lord  Clarendon,  who»  in  1676,  pub- 
lis^d  A  Brief  View  and  Survey  of  the  Dangeroua  and 
Pemickma  Errors  to  Chnrch  and  State,  in  Mr  HMeifa 
Book,  emiitled  Leviathan.     Two  years  preyiously, 
Hobbes  had  entered  a  new  field  of  literature,  by 
publisldng  a  metrical  yersion  of  four  books  of  Homer  s 
Odyssey,  which  was  so  well  receiyed,  that,  in  1675, 
be  sent  forth  a  translation  of  the  remainder  of  that 
poem,  and  also  of  the  whole  Iliad.    Here,  according 
to  Pope,  *  Hobbes  has  giyen  us  a  correct  explanation 
of  the  sense  in  general ;  hot  for  particulars  and  cir- 
cumstances, he  continually  lops  them,  and  often 
omits  the  most  beautiAiL     *      *      He  sometimes 
omits  whole  similes  and  sentences,  and  is  now  and 
then  guilty  of  mistakes,  into  which  no  writer  of  his 
learning  <xynld  haye  fidlen  but  through  carelessness. 
His  poetiT,  as  well  as  Ogilby*8,  is  too  mean  for  criti- 
cism.*   Keyertheless,  the  work  became  so  popular, 
that  three  large  editions  were  required  within  less 
than  ten  years.    Hobbes  was  more  successful  as  a 
trsQslator  in  prose  than  in  poetry;  his  yersion  of 
the  Greek  historian  Thucydides  (which  had  ap- 
peared in  1629,  and  was  the  first  work  that  he  pub- 
nshed)  being  still  regarded  as  the  best  English 
trsnslatkn  of  that  author.    Its  faithfulness  to  the 
original  is  so  great»  that  it  frequently  degenerates 
into  soryillty.    This  work,  he  says,  was  undertaken 
^aJ  him  '  from  an  honest  desire  of  preyenting,  if  pos- 
nble,  those  disturbances  in  which  he  was  apprehen- 
sive that  his  country  would  be  inyolyed,  by  showing, 
in  the  history  of  the  Fdoponnesian  war,  the  &tal 
ooosequenoes  of  intestine  troubles.'    At  Chatsworth, 
towhidi  he  retired  in  1674  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  he  continued  to  compose  yarious  works, 
ttMpriDciiMd  of  whkdi,  entitled  Bdlmo^  or  a  Hu- 


tory  of  the  Civil  Ware  from  1640  to  1660,  was  finished 
in  1679,  but  did  nut  appear  till  after  his  death,  an 
eyent  which  t<)ok  ])lace  in  December  of  that  year, 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  ninety-twa 

Hobbes  is  described  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  one  for 
whom  he  *had  always  had  a  great  esteem,  as  a 
man  who,  besides  his  eminent  parts  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  hath  been  always  looked  upon  as  a  man 
of  probity  and  a  life  free  fh>m  scandal'  It  was  a 
saying  of  Charles  n.,  in  reference  to  the  opposition 
which  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes  met  fVom  the  clergy, 
that  *  he  was  a  bear,  against  whom  the  chmx^  played 
their  young  dogs,  in  order  to  exercise  them.'  In 
his  letter  ^ears  he  became  morose  and  impatient  of 
contradiction,  both  by  reason  of  his  growing  infir- 
mities, and  from  indulging  too  much  in  solitude,  by 
which  his  natural  arrogance  and  contempt  for  tlie 
opinions  of  other  men  were  greatly  increased.  He 
at  no  time  read  extensiyely :  Homei',  Virgil,  Thu- 
cydides, and  Euclid,  were  his  fayourite  authors ;  and 
he  used  to  say,  that,  '  if  he  had  read  as  much  as 
other  men,  he  should  haye  been  as  ignorant  as 
they.'  Owing  to  the  timidity  of  his  dispositicm,  he 
was  continually  apprehensiye  about  his  personal 
safety,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  endure  to  be  left 
in  an  empty  house.  From  the  same  motiye,  probably, 
it  was,  that,  notwithstanding  his  notorious  hetero- 
doxy, he  maintained  an  external  adherence  to  the  j 
establishtKl  church,  and  in  his  works  sometimes 
assented  to  theological  yiews  which  undoubtedly  he 
did  not  hold.  Though  he  has  been  stigmatised  as 
an  atheist,  the  charge  is  groundless,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  he  says,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,*  concerning 

[God^l 

Forasmuch  as  God  Almighty  is  incomprehensible, 
it  followeth  that  we  can  have  no  conception  or  image 
of  the  Deit^ ;  and,  consequently,  all  his  attributes 
signify  our  mability  and  defect  of  power  to  oonoeiye 
anything  concerning  his  nature,  and  not  any  concep- 
tion of  the  same,  except  only  this.  That  tWs  is  a 
Ood.  For  the  effects,  we  acknowledge  naturally,  do 
include  a  power  of  their  producing,  before  they  were 
produced  ;  and  that  power  presuppoeeth  something 
existent  that  hath  such  power :  and  the  thing  so 
existing  with  power  to  proauce,  if  it  were  not  eternal, 
must  needs  have  been  produced  by  somewhat  before 
it,  and  that,  again,  by  something  else  before  that,  till 
we  come  to  an  eternal  (that  is  to  say,  the  first)  Power 
of  all  Powers,  and  first  Cause  of  all  Causes :  and  this 
is  it  which  all  men  conceiye  by  the  name  of  OOD, 
implying  eternity,  incomprehensibility,  and  omni- 
potence. And  thus  all  that  will  consider  may  know 
that  Ood  is,  though  not  vahal  he  is  :  eyen  a  man  that 
is  bom  blind,  though  it  be  not  possible  for  him  to 
haye  any  imagination  what  kind  of  thing  fire  is,  yet 
he  cannot  but  know  that  something  there  is  that  men 
call  fire,  because  it  warmeth  him. 

[Pity  and  IndiffnoHonS] 

Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction  of  future  calamity 
to  ounelyes,  proceeding  from  the  sense  of  another 
man's  cahunity.  But  iraen  it  lighteth  on  such  as  we 
think  haye  not  deserved  the  same,  the  compassion  is 
greater,  because  then  there  appeareth  more  pro]i>abi- 
lity  that  the  same  may  happen  to  us ;  for  the  evil 
that  happeneth  to  an  mnocent  man  may  happen  to 
eyeiy  man.  But  when  we  see  a  man  suffer  for  great 
crimes,  which  we  cannot  easily  think  will  fall  upon 
ourselyes,  the  pity  is  the  less.  And  therefore  men  are 
apt  to  pity  those  whom  they  love;  for  whom  thvf 
love  they  think  worthy  of  good,  and  theiefore  not 
worthy  of  calamity.    Thence  it  is  also^  that  men  pity 
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the  TiceH  of  some  penoiiff  at  the  first  sight  only,  out  of 
lore  to  their  aspect.  The  contrary  of  pity  is  hard- 
ness of  heart,  proceeding  either  from  slowness  of  imar 
gination,  or  some  extreme  great  opinion  of  their  own 
exemption  from  the  like  calamity,  or  from  hatred  of 
all  or  most  men. 

Indignation  is  that  grief  which  consisteth  in  the 
conception  of  good  success  happening  to  them  whom 
they  think  unworthy  thereof.  Seeing,  therefore,  men 
think  all  tho8<>  anworthy  whom  they  hate,  they  think 
them  not  only  unworthy  of  the  good  fortune  they  hare, 
but  alHo  of  their  own  virtues.  And  of  all  the  passions 
of  the  mind,  these  two,  indignation  and  pity,  are  most 
raised  and  increased  by  eloquence ;  for  the  aggrava- 
tion of  the  calamity,  an  i  extenuation  of  the  fitult, 
augmenteth  pity ;  and  the  extenuation  of  the  worth  of 
the  person,  together  with  the  magnifying  of  his  suc- 
cess, which  are  the  parts  of  an  orator,  are  able  to  turn 
these  two  passions  into  fury. 

lEmidaUon  amd  Envy."] 

Emulation  is  nief  arising  from  seeing  one's  self 
exceeded  or  excelled  by  his  concurrent,  together  with 
hope  to  equal  or  exceed  him  in  time  to  come,  by  his 
own  ability.  But  envy  is  the  same  grief  joined  with 
pleasure  conceived  in  the  imagination  of  some  ill-for- 
tune that  may  befall  hinu 

[Laugkter.'] 

There  is  a  passion  that  hath  no  name  ;  but  the 
sign  of  it  is  that  distortion  of  the  countenance  which 
we  call  laughter,  which  is  always  joy  :  but  what  joy, 
what  we  think,  and  wherein  we  triumph  when  we 
laugh,  is  not  hitherto  declared  by  any.  That  it  con- 
sisteth in  wit,  or,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  jest,  expe- 
rience confuteth ;  for  men  laugh  at  mischances  and 
indecencies,  wherein  there  lieth  no  wit  nor  jest  at  all. 
And  forasmuch  as  the  same  thing  is  no  more  ridi- 
culous when  it  groweth  stale  or  usual,  whatsoever  it 
be  that  moveth  laughter,  it  must  be  new  and  unex- 
pected. Men  laugh  often  (especially  such  as  arc 
greedy  of  applaiuie  from  everything  they  do  well)  at 
their  own  actions  performed  never  t»o  little  beyond 
their  own  expectations ;  as  tUtto  at  their  own  jests : 
and  in  this  case  it  is  manifcMt  that  the  passion  of 
laughter  proceeileth  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some 
ability  in  himself  that  laugheth.  Also,  men  laugh 
at  the  infinuities  of  others,  by  comparison  wherewith 
their  own  abilities  are  set  off  and  illustrated.  Also 
men  laugh  at  jests,  the  wit  whereof  always  consisteth 
in  the  elegant  discovering  and  conveying  to  our  minds 
some  absurdity  of  another ;  and  in  this  case  also  the 
passion  of  laughter  proceeded  from  the  sudden  imagi- 
nation of  our  own  odds  and  eminency ;  for  what  is 
else  the  recommending  of  ourselves  to  our  own  good 
opinion,  by  comparison  with  another's  man's  infirmity 
or  absurdity!  For  when  a  jest  is  broken  upon  our- 
selves, or  friends,  of  whose  dishonour  we  participate, 
we  never  laugh  thereat.  I  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  passion  of  laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden 
gloiy  arising  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  emi- 
nency in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity 
of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly  ;  for  men  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they  come  sud- 
denly to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with  them 
any  present  dishonour.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  men  take  heinously  to  be  laughed  at  or  derided ; 
that' is,  triumphed  over.  Laughing  without  offence, 
mist  be  at  absurdities  and  mfiimities  abstracted 
firom  persons,  and  when  all  the  company  may  laugh 
together ;  for  laughing  to  one's  self  putteth  all  the 
rest  into  jealousy,  and  examination  of  themselves. 
Besides,  it  is  vain  gloiy,  and  an  ailment  of  little 
worth,  to  think  the  infirmity  of  another  sufiicient 
matter  for  his  triumph. 


ILovt  of  Knowledge^] 

Forasmuch  as  all  knowledge  beginneth  from  expe- 
rience, therefore  also  new  experience  is  the  b^nnmg 
of  new  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  experience  the 
b^;inning  of  the  increase  of  knowledge.    Whatsoever, 
therefore,  happeneth  new  to  a  man,  giveth  him  matter 
of  hope  of  knowing  somewhat  that  he  knew  not  be- 
fore.   And  this  hope  and  expectation  of  future  know- 
ledge finom  anything  that  happeneth  new  and  strange, 
is  that  passion  which  we  commonly  call  admiration ; 
and  the  same  considered  as  appetite,  is  called  curiosity, 
which  is  appetite  of  knowle<^e.    As  in  the  discerning 
of  faculties,  man  leaveth  all  community  with  beasts 
at  the  faculty  of  imposing  names,  so  also  doth  he 
surmount  their  nature  at  this  pa«8ion  of  curiosity.  For 
when  a  beast  seeth  anything  new  and  strange  to  him, 
he  considereth  it  so  far  only  as  to  disoeni  whether  it 
be  likely  to  serve  his  turn  or  hurt  him,  and  accord- 
ingly approacheth  nearer  to  it,   or  fieeth  from  it: 
whereas  man,  who  in  most  events  remembereth  in 
what  manner  they  were  caused  and  b^un,  looketh 
for  the  cause  and  beginning  of  everything  that  ariseth 
new  unto  him.     And  from  this  passion  of  admiration 
and  curiosity,  have  arisen  not  only  the  invention  of 
names,  but  also  supposition  of  such  causes  of  all 
things  as  they  thought  might  produce  them.    And 
from  this  beginning  is  deriv^  all  philosophy,  as  astro- 
nomy from  the  admiration  of  the  course  of  heaven ; 
natural  philosophy  from  the  strange  efiects  of  the 
elements  and  other  bodies.    And  from  the  degrees  of 
curiosity    proceed    also   the    degrees    of   knowledge 
amongHt  men  ;  for,  to  a  man  in  the  chase  of  riches  or 
authority  (which  in  respect  of  knowledge  are  but  sen- 
suality), it  is  a  diversity  of  little  pleasure,  whether  it 
be  the  motion  of  the  sun  or  the  earth  that  maketh  the 
day  ;  or  to  enter  into  other  contemplations  of  sny 
strange  accident,  otherwise  than  whether  it  conduce 
or  not  to  the  end  he  pursueth.     Because  curiosity  is 
delight,  therefore  also  novelty  is  so  ;  but  especially 
that  novelty  from  which  a  man  conceiveth  an  opinion, 
true  oi:  false,  of  bettering  his  own  estate  ;  for,  in  such 
case,  they  stand  affected  with  the  hope  that  all  game- 
sters have  while  the  cards  are  shuffling. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  Hobbet'i 
works  ou  I 

The  Neeesaity  of  the  WHL 

The  que!«tion  is  not,  whether  a  man  be  a  free  agent, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  he  can  write  or  forbear,  spesk 
or  be  silent,  according  to  his  will  ;  but  whether  the 
will  to  write,  and  the  will  to  forbear,  come  upon  him 
according  to  his  will,  or  according  to  anything  else  in 
his  own  power.  I  acknowledge  this  liberty,  that  I  \ 
can  do  Ml  will;  but  to  say,  I  can  iciU  if  I  yjw^  1  ^'  i 
to  be  an  abburd  speech.  | 

[In  answer  to  Bishop  Bramhall's  assertion,  thai 
the  doctrine  of  free  will  *  is  the  belief  of  all  man- 
kind, which  we  have  not  learned  from  our  tuton, 
but  is  imprinted  in  our  hearts  by  nature'}— It  if 
tme,  very  few  have  learned  finom  tuton,  that  a  maa 
is  not  fiee  to  will ;  nor  do  they  find  it  much  in 
books.  That  they  find  in  books,  that  which  (&«  I 
poets  chaunt  in  the  theatres,  and  the  shepherds  on 
the  mountains,  that  which  the  pastors  teach  in  the 
churches,  and  the  doctors  in  the  universities,  and  thai 
which  the  common  people  in  the  markets  and  all  man- 
kind in  the  whole  world  do  assent  unto,  is  the  same 
that  I  assent  unto ;  namely,  that  a  man  hath  freedom 
to  do  if  he  will ;  but  whether  he  hath  freedom  to  will, 
is  a  question  which  it  seems  neither  the  bishop  nor  th^ 
ever  thought  on.  •  •  A  wooden  top  that  is  lashed 
by  the  boys,  and  runs  about,  sometimes  to  one  wall, 
sometimes  to  another,  sometimes  spinning,  sometinMi 
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kitting  men  on  the  shini,  if  it  were  sensible  of  its 
own  motion,  wonld  think  it  proceeded  from  its  own 
vill,nnlett  it  felt  what  lashed  it.  And  is  a  man  any 
wiser  when  he  runs  to  one  place  for  a  benefice,  to  an- 
other for  a  baigain,  and  troubles  the  world  with 
writing  cnxns,  and  requiring  answers,  because  he 
thinks  he  does  it  without  other  cause  than  his  own 
will,  and  teeth  not  what  are  the  lashings  that  cause 
that  Willi 

[Oneeraing  the  justice  of  punishing  criminals  on 
the  sBppoation  of  necessity  of  the  will,  he  remarks] 
—The  intention  of  the  law  is  not  to  grieve  the  delin- 
quent for  that  which  is  past,  and  not  to  be  undone, 
bat  to  make  him  and  others  iust,  that  else  would  not 
be  so ;  and  iwpecteth  not  the  evil  act  past,  but  the 

rl  to  come ;  insomuch  as,  without  the  good  intention 
the  future,  no  past  art  of  a  delinquent  could  jus- 
tify his  killing  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  you  will 
aj,  How  is  it  just  to  kill  one  man  to  amend  another, 
if  what  were  done  were  neeenory  f    To  this  I  answer, 

'  tbat  men  are  justly  killed,  not  for  that  their  actions 

I  Me  not  neeeuiUMied,  but  because  they  are  noxioua;  and 

I  tbat  they  are  spared  and  preserred  whose  actions  are 
not  noxious.  For  where  there  is  no  law,  there  no 
killing,  nor  anytiiing  else,  can  be  unjust ;  and  ^  the 
right  of  nature  we  destroy  (without  being  unjust)  aU 
tliat  is  noxious,  both  beasU  and  men.  *  •  When 
wt  make  societies  or  commonwealths,  we  lay  down 

i  Mr  right  to  kill,  excepting  in  certain  cases,  as  murder, 
theft,  or  other  offensiye  action  ;  so  that  the  right  which 
the  commonwealth  hath  to  put  a  man  to  death  for 
crimes  ia  not  created  by  the  law,  but  remains  from 
the  fiwt  right  of  nature  which  erciy  man  hath  to 
pwtrrre  himself ;  for  that  the  law  doth  not  take  that 
right  away  in  the  case  of  criminals,  who  were  by  law 
eiceptcd.  Men  are  not,  therefore,  put  to  death,  or 
paniilMHi,  for  that  their  the(t  proceedeth  from  election ; 

.  bot  because  it  was  noxious,  and  contrary  to  men's 
prwcrration,  and  the  punishment  conducing  to  the 
ptwerration  of  the  rest ;  inasmuch  as,  to  punish  those 
tbat  do  Toluntaiy  hurt,  and  none  else,  frameth  and 
Daketh  men's  wills  such  as  men  would  hare  them. 

I  And  thus  it  is  plain,  that  from  the  neceswty  of  a 
Tolnntaiy  action  cannot  be  inferred  the  injustice  of 

I  the  law  that  forbiddeth  it,  or  of  the  magistrate  that 
penisheth  it. 

[As  to  praise  or  dispraise]— These  depend  not 

st  all  on  the  necessity  of  the  action  praised  or  dis- 

pimiied.    For  what  is  it  else  to  jmwk,  but  to  fay  a 

Aing  it  aood  t    Good,  I  say,  for  me,  or  for  somebody 

dse,  or  vx  the  state  and  commonwealth.    And  what 

if  it  to  ny  an  action  is  sood,  but  to  say  it  is  as  I  would 

viah,  or  as  another  would  have  it,  or  according  to  the 

will  of  the  state ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  law  1 

Does  my  lord  think  that  no  action  can  please  me,  or 

btm,  or  the  commonwealth,  that  should  proceed  from 

necessity  1    Things  may  be  therefore  necessary,  and 

yet  praiseworthy,  as  also  necessary,  and  yet  dispraised, 

and  neither  of  them  both  in  vain;  because  praise 

and  dispraise,  and  likewise  reward  and  punishment, 

do,  by  example,   make   and   conform    the  will  to 

good  or  eriL    It  was  a  very  great  praise,  in  my 

ojnnion,  that  Velleius  Paterculus  gires  Cato,  where 

he  laTs,  that  he  was  good  by  nature,  *  et  quia  alitor 

eae  non  potuit'— ['  and  because  he  could  not  be 

othenrise.T 

The  style  of  Hobbet  is  characterised  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  as  '  the  very  perfection  of  didactic  lan- 
guage. Short,  clear,  precise,  pithy,  his  language 
never  has  mdte  than  one  meaning,  which  never  re- 
quires a  second  thought  to  find.  By  the  help  of  his 
I  exact  method,  it  takes  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  mind, 
that  itwill  not  allow  attention  to  sUicken.  His  little 


tract  on  Human  Nature  has  scarcely  an  ambiguous 
or  a  needless  word.    He  has  to  great  a  power  of 
always  choosing  the  most  significant  term,  that  he 
never  is  reduced  to  the  poor  expedient  of  usinx  many 
in  its  stead.     He  had  so  thoroughly  studied  the 
genius  of  the  language,  and  knew  so  well  to  steer 
between  pedantry  and  vulgarity,  that  two  centuries 
have  not  superannuated  probably  more  than  a  dozen 
of  his  words.*  *    Among  hia  greatest  philosophical 
errors  are  those  of  making  no  distinction  between 
the  intellectual  and  emotive  faculties  of  man—of 
representing  all  human  actions  as  the  results  of  in- 
tellectual deliberation  alone — and  of  in  every  case 
deriving  just  and  benevolent  actions  from  a  cool 
survey  of  the  advantages  to  self  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  them.    In  short,  he  has  given 
to  neither  the  moral  nor  the  social  sentiments  a  place 
in  his  scheme  of  human  nature.    The  opponents  of 
this  selfish  system  have  been  numberless ;  nor  is  the 
controversy  terminated  even  at  the  present  day. 
The  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  ranged  them- 
selves against  Hobbea  are  Cumberland,  Codworth, 
Shaftesbury,  Clarke,    Butler,  Hutcheson,  Karnes, 
Smith,  Stewart,  and  Brown. 

IjOKD  hbbbbrt. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  whom  we  have 
mentioned  as  intimate  with  Hobbes,  is  Lord  Heb- 
BBBT   of    Chebburt    (1581-1648),  a  brave    and 
high-spirited    man,  at   a  time  when   honourable 
feeling  was  rare  at  the  English  court     Like  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  he  distinguished  him- 
self aa  a  free-thinker ;  and,  says  Dr  Leland,  *  aa 
he  was  one  of  the  first,  so  he  waa  confessedly  one 
of  the  greatest  writers  that  have  appeared  among 
ua  in  the  deiatical  cause.' f    He  was  bom  at  Eyton, 
in  Shropahke,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  acquired,  both 
at  home  and  on  the  continent,  a  high  reputation  for 
the  almost  Quixotic  chivalry  of  his  character.    In 
1616  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  at  which 
place  he  published,  in  1624,  his  celebrated  deistical 
book,   De  VeritaU,  praut  digtinouitur  a  Revehdome 
VaitmUi,  PoanbiU,  et  a  Paleo—V  Of  Truth,  as  it  is 
distinguished  ftom  Probable,  Possible,  and  False 
Revelation'].    In  this  work,  the  first  in  which  deism 
was  ever  reduced  to  a  system,  the  author  midn- 
tains  the  sufficiency,  universal!^,  and  absolute  per- 
fection of  natural  migion,  and  the  consequent  use- 
lessness  of  supematuxal  revelation.    This  universal 
religion  he  reduces  to  the  following  articles  .-—1. 
That  there  is  one  supreme  God.    2.  That  he  is 
chiefly  to  be  worshipped.    8.  That  piety  and  virtue 
are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship.    4.  That  we 
must  repent  of  our  sins,  and  if  we  do  so,  God  will 
pardon  them.    5.  That  good  men  are  rewarded,  and 
bad  men  punished,  in  a  niture  state ;  or,  as  be  some- 
times expresses  it,  both  here  and  hereafter.     In 
reprinting  the  work  at  London  in  1645,  he  added 
two  tracts,  De  CoMtu  Emntm  [*  Of  the  Causes 
of  Error'],  and  De  Rdiffume  Lam  [*  Of  the  RcU- 
gion  of  a  Layman']  ;  and  soon  afterwarda  he  pub- 
lished another  book,  entitied  De  Reli^ume  GenttRwn, 
Errorumque  apud  eoe  Cbiuit,  of  which  an  Eng^iah 
translation  appeared  in  1705,  entitled  'The  Ancient 
Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Cause  of  their  Errors, 
Considered.'  The  treatise  'De  Veritate'  was  answered 
by  the  French  philosopher  Gassendi,  and  numeit>us 
replies  have  appeiu^  in  England.  Lord  Herbert  wrote 
a  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  ef  King  Henry  VIIT^ 
which  was  not  printed  till  1649,  the  year  after  his 
death.    It  is  termed  by  Lord  Orford  *  a  masterpiece 

•  Scoond  PreUminary  Dteertation  to  *  BnoyoloiMBdJalkllan- 
nka,*  p.  318. 
t  LeUnd'a  View  of  the  Dcitfioal  WriCSn,  Letter  IL 
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of  historic  biography;'  and  in  Bishop  Nioolson's 
opinion,  *  the  author  has  acquitted  himself  with  the 
like  reputation  as  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  gained  by 
the  Life  of  Henry  VIL,  having,  in  the  polite  and 
martial  part,  been  admirably  exact,  from  the  best 
records  that  remain.'  He  has  been  accused,  how- 
ever,  of  partiality  to  the  tyrannical  monarch  whose 
actions  he  relates,  and  of  haying  produced  rather  a 
panegyric,  or  an  apology,  than  a  fair  and  judicious 
representation.  As  to  st^Ie,  the  work  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  old  specmiens  of  historical  compo- 
sition in  the  language,  being  manly  and  yigor^s, 
and  unsullied  by  the  quaintness  and  pedantey  of  the 
age.  Lord  Herbert  is  remarkable  also  as  the  earliest 
of  our  autobiographerL  The  memoil%  which  he  left 
of  his  own  life  were  first  printed  in  1764,  and  haye 
eyer  since  been  popular.  In  the  following  extract^ 
there  is  evidence  oi  the  singular  fact,  that  though  he 
oonceiyed  revelation  unnecessary  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  he  seriously  looked  for'a  communication  of 
the  Divine  will  as  to  the  publication  or  suppression 
of  his  principal  work : — 

My  book,  J)e  Veriiate,  prmU  diatrngwiw'  k  Reve- 
latkm  FmimtZi,  Pombihj  et  h  Falto,  having  been 
begun  by  me  in  England,  and  formed  there  in  all  its 
prmcipu  parts,  was  about  this  time  finished  ;  all  the 
tpmfe  hours  which  I  could  set  from,  my  visits  and 
negotiations  being  employed  to  perfect  this  work, 
which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  that  I  communicated 
it  to  Hugo  Grotius,  that  great  scholar,  who,  having 
escaped  hii  prison  in  the  Low  Countries,  came  into 
France,  and  was  much  welcomed  by  me  and  Monsieur 
Tieleners  also,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  time, 
who,  after  they  had  perused  it,  and  given  it  more 
commendations  than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  repeat,  ex- 
horted me  earnestly  to  print  and  publish  it ;  howbeit, 
as  the  fnme  of  my  whole  book  was  so  diffraent  from 
anything  which  had  been  written  heretofore,  I  found 
I  must  either  renounce  the  authority  of  all  that  had 
written  formerly  concerning  the  method  of  finding  out 
truth,  and  consequently  insist  upon  my  own  way,  or 
haaaid  myself  to  a  general  censure,  oonoeniing  the 
whole  aigument  of  my  book ;  I  must  confess  it  did  not 
a  little  animate  me,  that  the  two  great  peiaons  above- 
mentioned  did  so  highly  value  it,  yet,  as  I  knew  it 
would  meet  with  much  opposition,  I  did  consider 
whether  it  was  not  better  for  me  a  while  to  suppress 
it.  Being  thus  doubtful  in  mv  chamber,  one  fair  day 
in  the  summer,  my  casement  oeing  open  towuds  the 
south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind  stiiring,  I 
took  my  book  '  De  Veritate'  in  my  hand,  and,  kneel- 
ing on  my  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words : — 

*  O  thou  etenial  Ood,  author  of  the  light  which 
now  shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illumi- 
nations, I  do  beseech  thee,  of  thy  infinite  goodness, 
to  pardon  a  greater  reouest  than  a  sinner  ought  to 
make;  I  am  not  satisned  enough  whether  I  shall 
nublieh  this  book  De  Veritate ;  if  it  be  for  thy  glory, 
1  beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven ;  if  not, 
I  shall  suppress  it.' 

I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud, 
though  pret  gentle  noise,  came  from  the  heavens  ('for 
it  was  like  nothing  on  earth),  which  did  so  oomtort 
and  cheer  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and 
that  I  had  the  sign  I  demanded,  whereupon  idso  I 
resolved  to  print  my  book. 

This,  how  strange  soever  it  may  seem,  I  protest 
before  the  eternal  Ood  is  true,  neither  am  I  any  way 
siperstitiously  deceived  herein,  since  I  did  not  only 
elearW  hear  the  noise,  but  in  the  serenest  sky  that 
ever  I  saw,  being  without  all  cloud,  did  to  my  think- 
ing see  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 

As  a  sample  of  hit '  Life  of  Henry  VnL,*  take  bis 
flooountof 


[Sir  Thomat  More**  Raignatim  oftUe  Gnat  Seal] 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Enclsod, 
after  divers  suits  to  be  discharged  of  his  place  ^hich 
he  had  held  two  years  and  a^half),  did  at  length  bj 
the  king'i  good  leave  resign  it.    The  example  imeieof 
being  rare,  will  give  me  occasion  to  speak  more  psrti- 
cularly  of  him.    Sir  Thomas  More,  a  person  of  Bhsrp 
wit,  and    endued  besides  with    excellent  psrii  of 
learning  (as  his  works  may  testify),  was  yet  (cat  of  I 
know  not  what  natural  facetiousness)  given  to  modi 
to  jesting,  that  it  detracted  no  little  from  the  gnritj 
and  importance  of  his  place,  which,  though  genenDj 
noted  and  disliked,  I  do  not  think  was  enough  to 
make  him  give  it  over  in  that  merriment  we  shall 
find  anon,  or  retire  to  a  private  life.    Neither  csn  I 
believe  him  so  much  addicted  to  his  private  opinions 
as  to  detest  all  other  governments  but  his  own  Utopia, 
so  that  it  is  probable  some  vehement  desire  to  foUov 
his  book,  or  secret  offence  taken  against  some  penon 
or  matter  (among  which  perchance  the  king's  new  in- 
tended marriage,  or  the  like,  might  be  accounted) 
occasioned  this  strange  counsel ;  though,  yet,  I  find  no 
reason  pretended  for  it,  but  infirmity  and  want  of 
health.    Our  king  hereupon  taking  the  seal,  and  giv- 
ing it,  together  with  the  order  of  knighthood,  to 
Thomas  Audeley,  speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  without  acquainting  any  body  with 
what  he  had  done,  repairs  to  his  family  at  Chelsea, 
where,  after  a  mass  celebrated  the  next  day  in  the 
church,  he  comes  to  his  lady's  pew,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand  (an  office  formerly  done  by  one  of  his  gentle- 
men), and  says,  *  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone.'    §at  she 
thinking  this  at  first  to  be  but  one  of  his  jests,  wss 
little  moved,  till  he  told  her  sadly,  he  had  given  up 
the  great  seal;  whereupon   she  speaking  some  pss- 
sionate  words,  he  called  his  daughters  then  present  to 
see  if  they  could  not  spy  some  fault  about  their 
mother's  dresKing  ;  but  they  afVer  search  saying  they 
could  find  none,  he  replied, '  Do  you  not  peioeire  that 
your  mother's  nose  staiideth  somewhat  awry  f— of 
which  jeer  the  provoked  lady  was  so  sensible,  that  iIm 
went  from  him  in  a  rage.  Shortly  after,  he  acquainted 
his  servants  with  what  he  had  done,  dismissing  them 
also  to  the  attendance  of  some  other  great  penonsgei, 
to  whom  he  had  recommended  them.  For  Lis  fool,  hs 
bestowed  him  on  the  lord  mayor  during  bis  office,  and  | 
afterwards  on  his  succAsors  in  that  charee.  And  now 
coming  to  himself,  he  began  to  consider  how  muck  he 
had  left,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  above  one  han- 
dred  pounds  yearly  in  lands,  besides  sorae  money,  he 
advised  with  his  daughters  how  to  live  together.  But 
the  grieved  gentlewomen  (who  knew  not  what  to  re- 
ply, or  indeed  how  to  take  these  jests)  remaining 
astonished,  he  says,  *  We  will  b^n  with  the  slender 
diet  of  the  students  of  the  law,  and  if  that  will  not 
hold  out,  we  will  take  such  commons  as  they  have  at 
Oxford ;  which  yet  if  our  purse  will  not  stretch  to 
maintain,  for  our  last  refuge  we  will  ^  a-begpng,  and 
at  every  man's  door  sing  together  a  Salve  Regtna  to  get 
alms.    But  these  jests  were  thought  to  hare  in  them 
more  levity,  than  to  be  ti^en  eveiywhere  for  cunent; 
he  might  have  quitted  his  dignity  without  using  such 
sarcasms,  and  betaken  himself  to  a  more  retired  and 
<^uiet  life,  without  making  them  or  himself  oontemp* 
tible.    And  certainly  whatsoever  he  intended  herebj, 
his  family  so  little  understood  his  meaning,  that  they 
needed  some  more  serious  instructions.    So  that  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  for  all  this  tslk,  that  so  ex- 
cellent a  person  would  omit  at  fit  times  to  giro  hii 
family  that  sober  account  of  his  relinquishing  this 
place,  which  I  find  he  did  to  the  Archbishop  \l^srbaa> 
Erasmus,  and  others.  , 
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iagi  of  thk  erm  vas  the  ezeeotioa  of  the  present 
auUioriaed  tniuUtion  of  the  Bible.  At  tiie  great 
conference  held  in  1604  at  Hampton  Court,  be- 
tween the  established  and  puritan  clergy,  the  rer- 
noo  of  Scripture  then  existing  was  generally  dis- 
sppnired  of,  and  the  king  consequently  appointed 
fiftj-four  men,  many  of  vhom  were  eminent  as 
Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars,  to  oonunence  a  new 
truiilatioo.  In  1607,  forty-seven  of  the  number 
met,  in  six  parties,  at  Oxford,  CAnbridge,  and  West- 
minster,  and  proceeded  to  their  task,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Scripture  being  assigned  to  each.  Every 
indiTidual  of  each  division,  in  the  first  pIiMe,  trans- 
Isfeed  the  porticm  assigned  to  the  division,  all  of 
vhicfa  translations  were  collected;  and  when  each 
puty  had  determined  on  the  construction  of  its  part, 
it  wss  propoeed  to  the  other  divisions  for  general 
ipprobation.  When  they  met  together,  one  read  the 
version,  wtnlst  all  the  rest  held  in  their  hands 
oopiea  of  the  original,  or  some  valuable  ver- 
BOtt;  and  on  any  one  objecting  to  a  passage,  the 
leader  stopped  till  it  was  agreed  upon.  The  result 
was  pahHshed  in  1611,  and  has  ever  since  been  re- 
poted  aa  a  trandation  generally  faithful,  and  an 
eioellent  specimen  of  tiie  language  of  the  time. 
Being  oniveraally  read  by  all  ranks  of  the  people,  it 
liss  contributed  most  essentially  to  give  stability  and 
■ufiotmity  to  the  English  tongue. 

xnio  jAiiss  I. 

Knro  Jaiibs  was  himself  an  author,  but  his  works 
SR  now  considered  merely  as  curiosities.  His  most 
cdebtated  productions  are  the  Baxilicon  Doron^  Dte- 
SMafajy,  and  A  CovnterhUut  to  Tobacco,  The  first 
VIS  written,  for  the  instructicm  of  his  son  Prince 
BeoiT,  a  short  time  before  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
sad  nema  not  to  have  been  originally  intended  for 
the  press.  In  the  *  Daemondogy,'  the  British  Solo- 
moa  displays  his  wisdom  and  learning  in  maintain- 
isg  the  existence  and  criminality  of  witches,  and 
diKossing  the  manner  in  which  their  feats  are 
perfermed.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  by  the 
fidoving  extracts  fh>m  this  performance,  the  first 
cf  wliichiafkom  the  prefiuse: — 

[Sorcerjfand  Witehentft^l 

The  fearful  aboonding  at  this  time  in  this  countiy 
of  these  detestable  slaves  of  the  devil,  the  witches  or 
eadiaaten,  hath  moved  me  (beloved  reader)  to  des- 
patch in  poet  this  following  treatise  of  mine,  not  in 
•aj  wiee  (as  I  protest)  to  serve  for  a  show  of  my  learn- 
ing and  ini^noi  but  only,  moved  of  conscience,  to 
pesi  thereby,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  resolve  the  doubting 
Marts  of  many;  both  that  such  assaults  of  Sathan  are 
BMst  certainly  practised,  and  that  the  instruments 
thereof  merits  most  severely  to  be  punished  :  against 
the  damnable  opinions  of  two  principally  in  our  age, 
vheieof  the  one  called  Soot,  an  Englishman,  is  not 
M^amed  in  public  print  to  deny  ttutt  there  can  be 
aieh  a  thing  as  witchcraft ;  and  so  maintains  the  old 
am  of  tM  Sadducees  in  denying  of  spirits.  The 
«tW  called  Wietus,  a  Oerman  physician,  sets  out  a 
peblic  apologj  for  all  these  crafts-folks,  whereby,  pro- 
coring  for  their  impunity,  he  plainly  bewrays  himself 
^  hsTe  been  one  or  that  profession.  And  for  to  make 
tkjs  treatise  the  more  pleasant  and  facile,  I  have  pnt  it 
mfoim  of  a  dialogue,  which  I  have  divided  into  three 
yfa:  the  lint  speaking  of  magie  in  general,  and 
aeci^iuiaacy  in  special :  the  second,  of  sorcery  and 
*»^a«fi ;  and  the  third  contains  a  disoonrse  of  all 
woe  kinds  of  spirits,  and  spectres  that  appears  and 
^^iMpsrsons :  together  with  a  conclusion  of  the 
*wie  work.  My  intention  in  this  labour  is  only  to 
pnve  tso  things  u  I  have  already  said :  the  ooe^ 


that  such  devilish  arts  have  been  and  are  :  the  othert 
what  exact  trial  and  severe  punishment  they  merit : 
and  therefore  reason  I,  what  kind  of  thinas  are  pos- 
sible to  be  performed  in  these  arts,  and  by  what 
natural  causes  thev  may  be^  Not  that  I  touch  every 
particular  thing  of  the  devil's  power,  for  that  were  in- 
finite :  but  only,  to  speak  scholasticlv  (since  this 
cannot  be  spoken  in  our  language),  I  reason  upon 
Mnttf,  leaving  tpeda  and  difirmHa  to  be  compre- 
hended therem.  As,  for  example,  speaking  of  the 
power  of  magicians  in  the  first  book  and  sixth  chapter, 
I  say  that  they  can  suddenly  cause  be  brought  unto 
them  all  kinds  of  dainty  dishes  by  their  fitmiliar 
spirit :  since  as  a  thief  he  delights  to  steal,  and  as  a 
spirit  he  can  subtilly  and  suddenly  enough  transport 
the  same.  Now,  under  this  ffema  may  be  comprdiended 
all  particulars  depending  thereupon ;  such  as  the 
bringing  wine  out  of  a  wall  (as  we  have  heard  oft  to 
have  heen  practised)  and  such  othen ;  wUch  parti- 
culars are  sufficiently  proved  by  the  reasons  of  the 
generaL 

[How  WiU^  TraveL] 

PkUomatha,  But  by  what  way  say  they,  or  think  ye 
it  possible,  they  can  come  to  these  unlawful  conven- 
tions! 

EpiHemcn,  There  is  the  thing  which  I  esteem  their 
senses  to  be  deluded  in,  and,  tiiough  thev  lie  not  in 
confessing  of  it,  because  they  think  it  to  be  true,  yet 
not  to  be  so  in  substance  or  effect,  for  they  say,  that 
by  divers  means  they  may  convene  either  to  the  ador* 
ing  of  their  master,  or  to  the  putting  in  practice  any 
service  of  his  committed  unto  their  <£aige ;  one  way  is 
natural,  which  is  natural  riding,  going,  or  sailing,  at 
what  hour  their  master  comes  and  advertises  tnem. 
And  this  way  may  be  easily  believed.    Another  way 
is  somewhat  more  strange,  and  yet  it  is  possible  to  he 
true :  which  is  by  being  carried  by  the  force  of  the 
spirit  which  is  their  conductor,  either  above  tiie  earth  or 
above  the  sea,  swiftly,  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
meet :  which  I  am  persuaded  to  he  likewise  possible^ 
in  respect  that  as  Habakkuk  was  carried  by  the  angel 
in  that  form  to  the  den  where  Daniel  lay,  so  think  I 
the  devil  will  be  ready  to  imitate  Ood,  as  well  in  that 
as  in  other  things:  which  is  mucJi  more  possible  to 
him  to  do,  being  a  spirit,  than  to  a  mighty  wind, 
being  but  a  natural  meteor,  to  transport  from  one  place 
to  another  a  solid  bodv  as  is  commonly  and  daily  seen 
in  practice.    But  in  this  riolent  form  thev  cannot  he 
carried  but  a  short  bounds,  agreeing  with  the  space 
that  they  may  retain  their  breath :  for  if  it  were 
lon^r,  their  breath  could  not  remain  unextinguished, 
their  body  being  carried  in  such  a  riolent  and  forcible 
manner,  as,  by  example,  if  one  fall  off  a  small  height, 
his  life  is  but  in  peril,  according  to  the  hard  or  soft 
lighting ;  but  if  one  fall  from  a  high  and  stayl  rock, 
his  breath  will  be  forcibly  banished  from  the  body  be- 
fore he  can  win^  to  the  earth,  as  is  oft  seen  by  experi- 
ence.   And  in  this  transporting  they  say  themselves, 
that  they  ace  invisible  to  any  other,  except  amongst 
themselves.    For  if  the  devil  may  form  what  kind  of 
impressions  he  pleases  in*the  air,  as  I  have  said  before, 
speaking  of  magic,  why  ma^  he  not  far  earier  thicken 
and  obscure  so  the  air  that  is  next  about  them,  by  con- 
tracting it  strait  together,  that  the  beams  of  any  other 
man's  eyes  cannot  pierce  through  the  same,  to  see 
them  !     But  the  third  way  of  their  coming  to  their 
conventions  is  that  wherein  I  think  them  deluded :  for 
some  of  them  saith  that,  being  tiansformed  in  the  lik^ 
ness  of  a  little  beast  or  fowl,  they  will  come  and  pierce 
through  whatsoever  house  or  church,  though  all  ordi« 
naiy  passa^  be  dosed,  by  whatsoever  open  the  lOr 
may  enter  m  at.    And  some  saith,  that  their  bodiea 
lying  still,  as  in  an  ecstacy,  their  spuita  will  he 
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n*iihedDDt  of  their  bodies,  udeuriedlonich  plaoe*. 

•nd  for  Tariffing  tberaof  will  give  sTident  tokeni,  u 
mil  bj  wiui«««  that  Iutb  man  ^clr  bod;  \jmg 


Oneol 


le  moat  entertainliig  pnMe  wiit^n  of  this 


._  SegniTe  in   Leicettenhiie,   wid   .    

Chiiit-chuich,  Ozfbrd.  Burton  vai  t,  mtn  of  gnat 
bcneroleDce,  intcsrit;,  aai  leuniDg,  but  of  &  whliii- 
■ical  and  melanchol;  dimotition.  Though  >t  cer- 
tain time*  be  «m  k  Ewelioiu  oompauion,  at  othen 
hii  fplrlta  weie  tbtj  low  i  and  when  in  thii  coDdi* 


Uon,  he  used  to  go  down  to  the  rlrer  near  Oxford 
and  di»pel  the  gloom  by  liitening  to  the  coarse 
iest<  and  ribaldr;  of  the  bargemen,  which  eiclted 
hla  Tiolent  laughter.  To  alleTiate  h<(  mental  dis- 
tresi,  he  wrote  a  book,  entitled  The  Aiatimy  iff 
Udanchaki,  which  appeared  in  1631,  and  preaenti, 
in  quaint  language,  nnd  with  raajtj  ghrewd  BJid 
amuiing  remark!,  a  view  of  bU  the  modiflcationa 
of  that  diaeaae,  and  the  mauner  of  curing  it.  The 
erudition  di^laycd  in  thia  work  ia  eitnordinan'. 
every  pa^  abounding  with  qaolationa  fW^in  Latin 
Mithora.  It  woa  ao  mccestml  at  fint,  that  the 
publisher  realised  a  fortune  by  it ;  and  Warton  aaya, 
that  '  the  author'a  variety  of  learning,  hia  quota- 
tiona  from  acsrce  and  curioua  hooka,  his  pedantry, 
aparkling  with  rude  wit  and  Rhapeleaa  elegance, 
miacellaneoui  matter,  intermixture  of  agreeable  tales 
and  lUustrationa,  and,  perhapa  shore  aJl.  the  aingu- 
laritie*  of  hia  feelinga,  clothed  In  an  uncommon 
qusintnesl  of  atyle,  hare  contritmted  to  render  it, 
eren  to  modem  readera,  a  rsluablo  repository  of 
amnaenient  and  infbrmatiDa.'  It  delighted  Dr  Johnr 
■on  so  much,  that  he  aaid  thia  '  waa  the  only  book 
that  eTer  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  aooner  than 
he  wiabed  to  riae."  Ita  reputation  wa«  considerably 
extended  by  the  publication  of  ■  lUuatnitiona  of 
Sterne,'  in  1798,  by  the  late  Dr  Ferriar  of  Manches- 
-ter,  who  conricted  that  writer  of  copying  paaaagea, 


Terbatiin,  fti>m  Burton,  without  acknowledgmeDt, 
Maor  others  hsTe,  with  like  aiWce,  extracted  ma- 
teriala  from  hia  pogea.  The  book  haa  lately  been 
more  than  once  reprinted. 

Prefixed  to  the  "Anatomy  c*  MeUncholy'  ii  i 
poem  of  twelre  slaniaa,  from  wliich  Milton  baa 
borrowed  aome  of  the  imagery  of  hia  '  II  Peuaenjto,' 
The  firat  aiz  ttanzaa  are  aa  foUowa  i— 


[Tilt  Autha',  Aburaa  (^  JfifnaUi^] 

ilgomuain 
ling  of  direi 
I  I  build  cai 
Void  of  aoiTOW,  roid  of  few. 
Pleasing  mnelf  with  phaataima  sweet, 
Methiuki  the  time  ruos  rery  fleet 
AUmyjoyato  thiianfoIlT; 
Naught  ao  aweet  aa  meUn^oly. 

When  I  go  walking  all  alone. 
Recounting  what  I  have  ill-done, 
My  thought!  OD  me  then  tyiaiuiias, 
Fear  and  aorrow  me  aurpriae ; 
Whether  I  taiTf  still,  or  go, 
MelluDka  the  time  morea  ray  slow. 

All  my  griefs  to  thia  are  jolly ; 

Nought  ao  aad  aa  melancholy. 

When  to  myaelf  I  act  and  amile. 
With  pleasing  thoo^ta  the  time  begQil«v 
&r  a  brook  aide  or  wood  so  green, 
Unheajd,  unsought  for,  or  unseen^ 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 
And  down  my  soul  with  happinen. 

All  mj  joya  btndea  are  foUr  ; 

Mane  aa  ai — ' — '    ~ 


When  I  lis,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 

I  aigh,  1  grieTs,  making  great  mean  J 

Id  a  dark  giOTe  or  irkaoiue  den. 

With  disoontenta  and  fhries  Ono, 

A  thouaand  miseries  at  once 

Mine  heary  heart  and  aoal  enseonee. 

All  my  grief)  to  thia  are  jolly; 

None  so  (oor  aa  melancholy. 

Methinka  I  hear,  mathinka.  I  see 
Bweet  music,  wondrous  melody, 
Toims,  palaces,  and  cities,  fine  ; 
Hare  now,  then  there,  the  world  ia  mina. 
Rare  beautio,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate'er  i<  lovely  ia  divine. 

AU  other  joya  to  this  an  folly  ; 

None  ao  aweet  aa  melancholy. 

Methinka  I  hear,  methinka  I  see 

flbost,  goblins,  lienda ;  my  phantade 
Presenta  a  thousand  ugly  shapes  ; 
Headless  beare,  black  men,  ajid  ^les ; 
Doleful  outeriea  and  fearful  aighta 
My  sad  and  dismal  aoul  aflrighta. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly ; 

None  ao  damn'd  as  melancholy. 

'  Bntton's  proae,  the  fi>llowing  wtU  aerre 


{ JfeJonaloIy  imd  Omtaafiatiim.] 

Valuntatysolitarinefisia  that  which  is  &mI)iBinA 
melancholy,  and  gently  brings  on,  like  a  Si«.  ■ 
ahooing-hom,  orsomeepbinx,  to  this  irTeTo<»N«|<nI: 
'  mary  canae  Piso  calls  it :  most  pleasant  it  i>^ 
to  sqcIl  aa  are  melanchbly  given,  to  lia  in  baa 
«7» 
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whole  dAjro,  and  keep  their  cluanben ;  to  walk  alone 
ill  »ome  solitaiy  groTe,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a 
brook  Mde ;  to  meditate  upon  some  deligbtsome  and 
pleannt  subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most ;  'ama- 
bilis  insania,'  and  '  mentis  gratissimus  error.'  A  most 
inoomparab^  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholise,  and 
build  castles  in  ue  ur ;  to  go  smiling  to  them- 
sslvca,  acting  an  infinite  rariety  of  parts,  which  they 
nppose  and  Btronglv  imagine  they  represent,  or  that 
they  see  acted  or  done.    *  Blandia  quidem  ab  initio' 
-^* pleasant,  indeed,  it  is  at  first'],  saith  Lemnius, 
to  ooneeiTe  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things 
MDetimes,  pretmUf  pad,  or  to  eomCf  as  Rhasis  speaks. 
So  deli^taome  these  toys  are  at  fint,  they  could 
ipend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even 
i^le  years  alone  in  such  contemplations  and  fan- 
issticaf  meditations,  which  are  like  unto  dreams :  and 
tbsy  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly 
iaterrapt.    So  pleasant  their  Tain  conceits  are,  that 
thej  hmder  their  ordinaiy  tasks  and  neoessaiy  busi- 
Mn;  they  cannot  address  themselTOS  to  them,  or 
almost  to  any  study  or  employment :  these  fantasti- 
cal and  bewitching  thoughts  so  corertly,  so  feelingly,- 
10  urgently,  so  continual^  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinu- 
ate, possess,  orercome,  distract,  and  detain  them ; 
tbey  cannot,  I  sar,  go  about  their  more  neoessaiy 
boABeas,  stare  off  or  extricate  themselrefl,  but  are 
ever  mosing,  melancholising,  and  carried  along,  as  he 
(tbcy  say)  that  is  led  round  about  an  heath  with  a 
Mck  in  the  night.    They  run  earnestly  on  in  this 
IsbTrinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  me- 
ditations, and  cannot  well  or  willingly  refhun,  or 
easily  leare  off  winding  and  unwinding  themselyes,  as 
10  many  clocks,  uid  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until 
St  btft  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some 
bad  object ;  and  they,  being  now  habituated  to  such 
Tiin  ineditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no 
company,  can  raminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and 
distasteful  subjects.    Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  'sub- 
nsticns  pudor* — [*  clownish  bashfulness'],  discontent, 
csics,  and  weariness  of  life,  surprise  them  in  a  mo- 
nsDt ;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else :  conti- 
aaally  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but 
this  infemial  plaeue  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them, 
and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal 
oUeet  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no 
labour,  no  permasions,  they  can  ayoid  ;  '  hsret  lateri 
letbalis  arundo' — [*  the  deadly  arrow  sticks  fast  in 
tbeir  side'] ;  thej  may  not  be  rid  of  it ;  they  can- 
not rerist.    I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some 
profitable  meditation,  contemplation,  and  kind  of 
lolitariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  Others  so 
ki^T  commended   (Hierom,  Chiysostome,  Cyprian, 
Austm,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus, 
Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books)  ; 
a  pandise,  a  heayen  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright, 
good  for  the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul ;  as  many 
of  these  old  monks  used  it,  to  diyine  contemplation ; 
•iSimulus,  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time,  Dioclesian 
tbe  emperor,  retired  themselyes,  &o.    In  that  sense, 
•  Vatia  solos  scit  yiyere'  —  [*  Vatia  alone  knows  how 
to  lire*] ;  wMch  the  Romans  were  wont    to   say, 
vhen  they  commended  a  country  life ;  or  to  the  bet- 
tcriiig  of  their  knowledge,  as  Democritas,  Cleanthes, 
and  those  excellent  philosopheis  have  ever  done,  to 
ftqneiter  themselyes  from  the  tumultuous  world  ; 
or  Si  in  Pliny's  Villa  Laurentana,  Tully's  Tuscula, 
Jorins^s  study,  that  they  might  better  '  vacare  studiis 
fltDeo'  ['giye  themselyes  up  to  Ood  and  their  studies']. 
Uetbinks,  thcnfore,  our  too  zealous  innoyators  were 
Mi  M  well  adyised  in  that  general  subyersion  of  ab- 
l*fi  and  religious  houses,   promiscuously  to  fling 
down  alL    They  might  have  taken  away  thoee^  gross 
thoses  crept  in  amongst  them,  rectifiea  such  incon- 
Yttisnces,  and  not  so  far  to  haye  raved  and  raged 

everlasting  monuments 


of  our  forefiithers'  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses. 
Some  monasteries  and  collegiate  cells  might  have  been 
well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  employed, 
here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least, 
for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to 
live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous  or  fit 
to  many,  or  otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with 
common  affairs,  and  knew  not  well  where  to  bestow 
themselyes ;  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  conveniency, 
good  education,  better  company  sake ;  to  follow  their 
studies  (1  say)  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences, 
common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of 
old  had  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  God :  for  these 
men  are  neither  solitary  nor  idle,  as  the  poet  made 
answer  to  the  husbandman  in  .£sop,  that  objected 
idleness  to  him  ;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  com- 
pany ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus,  in  Tully,  'nunquam 
minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus;  nunquam  minus 
otiosus  quam  cum  esset  otiosus' — ['never  less  soU- 
taiy  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy  than 
when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle'].  It  is  reported 
by  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  J)e  Amore,  in  that  pro- 
digious commendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  medi- 
tation coming  into  Socrates's  mind  by  chance,  he 
stood  still  musing,  *  eodem  vestigio  oositabundus,' 
from  morning  to  noon ;  and  wjien,  as  wen  he  had 
not  yet  finished  his  meditation,  '  perstabat  co^itana,' 
he  so  continued  till  the  evening ;  the  soldiers  (for  he 
then  followed  the  camp)  observed  him  with  admira- 
tion, and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night ;  but  he 
persevered  immoveable,  'ad  exortum  soils,'  till  the 
sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then,  saluting  Uie  sun, 
went  his  ways.  In  what  humour  constant  Socrates 
did  thus,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  mi^ht  be  affected ; 
but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  anouier  man ;  what 
intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I 


ndt  easily  guess ;  but  this  is  '  otiosum  otium' — ['  care- 
less tranquillity'] ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men, 
according  to  Soieca : '  omnia  nobis  mala  solitude  per^ 
suadet' — [*  this  solitude  undoeth  us '] ;  '  pucnat  cum 
vitA  sociali' — ['  'tis  a  destructive  solitarinesr].  These 
men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  '  homo  solus 
aut  deus  aut  demon' — ['  a  man  ^one,  is  either  a 
saint  or  a  devil'] ;  '  mens  ejus  aut  languescit,  aut  tu- 
mescit' — ['  his  mind  either  languishes  or  bursts']  ; 
and  '  vsB  soli  I' — in  this  sense,  wo  be  to  him  that  is 
so  alone  !  These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate 
from  men,  and,  of  sociable  creatures,  become  beasts, 
monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold — mitanthropi; 
they  do  even  loathe  tiiemselves,  and  hate  the  company 
of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,^  Nebuchadnezzars,  by 
too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and 
through  their  own  de&ult.  So  that  which  MercuT 
rialis  {consU,  11.)  sometimes  expostulated  with  his 
melancholy  patient,  may  be  jusUy  applied  to  every 
solitary  and  idle  person  in  particulwr :  '  Natura  do 
te  videtur  conouen  posse,'  &c. — [*  Nature  may  justly 

Elain  of  thee,  that,  whereas  she  ^ve  thee  a 
wholesome  temperature,  a  sound  body,  and  Ood 
given  thee  so  divine  and  excellent  a  soul,  so 
many  good  parts  and  profitable  gifts ;  thou  hast  not 
only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted 
them,  polluted  them,  overthrown  their  temperature^ 
and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitari- 
ness, and  many  other  ways ;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  Ood 
and  nature,  an  enemy  to  thyself  and  to  the  world']. 
'  PerditisB  tuso  ex  te'  &c— ['thou  hast  lost  thyself  wil* 
fully,  cast  away  thyself ;  thou  thyself  art  the  efficient 
cause  of  thine  own  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain 
cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them']. 

Burton,  who  b^ered  in  judieial  astrology,  it 
said  to  have  foretold,  from  a  calculation  of  his 
natiyity,  the  time  of  his  own  death ;  which  occurred 
at  the  period  he  predicted,  but  not  without  soma 
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It  may  be  obaerred,  that  there  vu  no  ahaolate 
wuit  of  the  tighter  kind  of  proK  dnring  thu  age. 
Sereral  of  the  druDatiili  and  others  amiued  them- 
•elvea  b;  throwing  off  imall  worka  of  a  laUiical  and 
hnmoroui  caat,  but  all  of  them  in  a  style  ao  &r  tmrn 
pure  or  elegant,  and  ao  immediately  referring  to 
pauing  maonera,  that  they  have,  with  hardly  an 
Exception,  iimk  into  obliuon.  Tho>ab  Deueb, 
whohaa  already  been  gpoken  of  as  a  writer  of  playa, 
prodnced  no  fewer  than  fonrteen  worka  of  (hia  kind. 
In  one,  entitled  T^  GtiiTt  HbrKbook,  publiahed  in 
1609,  be  anoines  the  character  of  a  gnide  to  the 
fkihionaUe  (blliei  of  the  town,  but  only  with  the 
detign  of  expoaing  them  to  ridicule.  The  following 
extoacti  may  terre  as  apecimena  of  the  light  writing 
■  ct  the  period:— 


tbr  Adam^  holklajliaae  and  doublet  were  of  iiob«t 
'    ~  than  plun  fig-leaves,  and  Eie'i  bat  gown  of  i 
piece  ;  there  wait  but  a  pur  of  Attn  betwi 


of  the  twelre  companica ;  their  hall,  Uwt 
now  ia  larger  than  aome  dorfea  among  the  Netlur- 
landera,  wh  then  no  biggn  than  a  Dntdi  bnteheg% 
ahop :  th^  durat  not  atrike  down  their  cnatonMa 
with  large  billi ;  Adam  cared  mt  an  applfrfariog  for 
their  louiy  hems.  Then  waa  then  neitMr  the  Stoamah 
Am  DuiA 


:  the  ■kipper's  gdligiakin,  nor  fl 


haTi  mAre  arriiei  for  pride  than  can  stand  under  fii* 
London  bridges,  dnist  not  then  nt  tkemKlniB  oat  in 
point ;  for  the  patent  for  atarch  could  by  no  dmuu  be 
rigned.  Fashion  waa  then  oounled  a  dissaiie,  and 
horses  died  of  it ;  but  now,  thanks  to  folly,  it  ia  held 
the  only  rare  physic,  and  the  purest  golden  assiw  Ut* 

[BiiieaGalUMiUiliMddb*aitiim^fnPaiiPt  Wi^k*.'"] 

He  tJiat  would  atriTe  to  fashjon  his  Iss  to  his  ailk    | 
stockinet,  and  his  proud  gait  to  his  bn«d  nrt«n,  let    [ 
him  wMff  down  these  obserrations  :  for,  if  he  once  get 
to  walk  by  the  book,  and  I  see  no  teaeon  but  he  may, 
as  well  a*  fight  by  the  book.  Paul's  may  be  prood  of 
him ;  Will  Clarke  shall  ring  forth  encomiuma  in  his 
honour;   John,  in    Paul'a  uuichyaid,  shall  fit  bis    ' 
head  for  an  eicellent  block;  whilat  aU  the  inna  of    i 
court  rejoice  to  behold  his  most  handsome  calC  I 

Your  mediterranean  isle  is  then  the  onlj  gallaiy, 
wherein  the  pictuiea  of  all  your  true  isahion^  and 
oompUmental  gulls  aie,  and  ought  to  be  hunx  up. 
Into  that  gallery  carry  your  neat  body ;  but  take  oeed 
yoQ  pick  out  auch  an  hour,  when  the  main  ahoal  of 
islanders  are  awimming  up  and  down.  And  fint  ob-  | 
eerreyour  doors  of  entrance,  and  your  exit ;  not  mu^ 
onlike  the  plajcn  at  the  theatres ;  keeping  your  de- 
conims,  eren  in  fantasticality.  As,  for  example,  if 
yoD  pioTe  lo  be  a  northern  gentleman,  I  would  nih 
you  to  pass  through  the  north  door,  moie  often  spe- 
cially than  any  of  the  other ;  and  ao,  according  to 
your  countrieii,  take  not«  of  your  entrancec. 

Now  for  your  Tcnturing  into  the  walk.  Becireom- 
apect,  and  woiy  what  pillar  you  come  in  at ;  and  take 
heed  in  any  caae,  as  you  loie  the  reputation  of  yoor 
honour,  that  you  aioid  the  sarving-msn's  log,  and 
approach  not  within  fire  fathom  of  tbat  piUar;  but 
bend  your  course  directly  in  the  middle  line,  that  (ha 
whole  body  of  the  chunh  may  appear  to  be  joon ; 
where,  in  riew  of  all,  you  may  publish  yoor  suit  in 
what  manner  jou  afiect  moat,  either  with  Che  alide  of 
your  cloak  from  the  one  shoulder ;  and  then  yon 
must,  aa  'twere  in  anger,  suddenly  snatch  at  the 
middle  of  the  inside,  if  it  be  taffeta  at  the  leaat ;  and 
ao  bT  that  meana  Tour  coatlv  linini  i>  bctrBTed." 
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Ti0ir;  in  which  dqwrtare,  if  by  chance  jroa  either 
flwoimter,  or  aloof  tm  throw  jour  inquisitive  eye  upon 
aay  kaichi  or  squire,  being  your  familiar,  salute  him 
M(  by  his  name  of  Sir  such-a-one,  or  so  ;  but  call  him 
Nad,  or  Jack,  he»  This  will  set  off  your  estimation 
vith  great  men ;  and  if^  thoueh  there  oe  a  dozen  com- 
puies  between  you,  'tis  the  better,  he  call  aloud  to 
jso,  ftr  that  ia  most  genteel,  to  know  where  he  shall 
fad  you  at  two  o'clock ;  tell  him  at  such  an  ordinaxy, 
«ndi ;  and  be  sure  to  name  those  that  are  dearest, 
ind  whither  none  but  your  gallants  resort.  After 
fiaasr  yon  may  appear  again,  lu^ving  truislated  your- 
•df  out  of  your  English  cloth  cloak  into  a  light 
TMcy  mgiam,  if  you  hare  that  happiness  of  shift- 
ing; and  &en  be  seen,  for  a  turn  or  two,  to  correct 
jsor  teeth  with  some  quill  or  silver  instrument,  and 
to  cUaase  your  gums  with  a  wrought  handkerchief: 
ik  skills  not  whether  vou  dined,  or  no ;  that  is  best 
kaoim  to  your  stomach,  or  in  what  place  you  dined  ; 
thoMih  it  were  with  cheese,  of  your  own  mother's 
ukmg,  in  your  chamber,  or  study. 

JOaSPH  HALU 

JooPH  Kall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  poetical 
■tins  have  already'  been  mentioned,  was  the  author 
of  many  oontroTersial  tracts  in  defence  of  episcopacy ; 
udflike  many  other  churchmen,  he  suffered  for  his 

i  opinioos  during  the  ascendancy  off  the  Presbyterians. 

,  He  published  also  a  variety  of  sermons,  meditations, 

,  cnstles,  panphraaes,  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
easrader.    This  distinguished  prelate  died  in  1656. 

'  From  the  pithy  and  sententious  quality  of  his  style, 
he  has  been  cidled  *  the  English  S^eca ;'  many 
psrts  of  his  prooe  writings  have  the  thought,  feel- 
ing^  and  mdody  of  the  finest  poetry.  The  most 
popular  of  hia  works  is  that  entitled  OocoBumal  Me- 
UtaAoiu,  a  few  extracts  from  which  are  here  8ub> 
jahMd. 

Upm  Oe  Siffhi  of  a  Tree  FtdUlcmmed. 

Here  is  a  tree  overlaid  with  blossoms ;  it  is  not 
pomble  that  s^l  these  should  prosper ;  one  of  them 
moft  needs  rob  the  other  of  moisture  and  growth  ;  I 
do  not  love  to  see  an  infancy  over-hopeful ;  in  these 
pRpiant  bcginninj^  one  faculty  starves  another,  and 
at  Uit  leaves  the  mind  sapless  and  barren :  as,  there- 
foie,  we  are  wont  to  pull  off  some  of  the  too  frequent 
blotmns,  that  the  rest  may  thrive,  so,  it  is  good  wis- 
dom to  moderate  the  early  excess  of  the  parts,  or  pro- 
fnti  of  over-forward  childhood.  Neither  is  it  other- 
wiae  in  our  Christian  profession  ;  a  sudden  and  lavish 
Mtentation  of  grace  n^iay  fill  the  eye  with  wonder, 
iad  the  month  with  talk,  but  will  not  at  the  last  fill 
thelap  with  fruit. 

Let  me  not  promise  too  much,  nor  raise  too  high 
expectations  of  my  undertakings  ;  I  had  rather  men 
dttuld  complain  of  my  small  hopes  than  of  my  short 
pafcnnanoes. 

Ufom  (keoMum  af  a  Red-lrtatt  coming  into  his  C^athher, 

Pkctty  bird,  how  cheerfully  dost  thou  sit  and  sing, 
•ad  yet  knowest  not  whoe  thou  art,  nor  where  thou 
ihalt  make  thv  next  meal ;  and  at  night  must  shroud 
thyself  ia  a  bush  for  lodging  I  W^t  a  shame  is  it 
ferme, that  see  befon  me  so  liberal  provlfeions  of  my 
God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own  root, 
}«t  am  ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and  un- 
thaaklU  duUiesa.  Had  I  so  little  oertaintv  of  my 
haiUor  and  punreyanee,  how  heartless  should  I  be, 
how  earefol ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
nuio  to  thee  or  myself !  SurelT  thou  oomest  not 
hither  without  aproridanee.  God  seat  thee  not  so 
■Mh  to  delidbt,  as  to  Ehnrnt  me,  but  all  in  a  oonrio- 
tun  of  my  siulen  unbeUef,  who,  under  more  apparent 


ineann,  am  less  cheerful  and  confident ;  reason  and 
faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in  thee  mere 
instinct  of  nature  ;  want  of  foresight  makes  thee  more 
merry  if  not  more  happy  here,  uian  the  foresight  of 
better  things  maketh  me. 

0  Ood,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those 
powem  thou  hast  given  me  above  these  brute  things ; 
let  not  my  greater  helps  hinder  me  from  a  holy 
security,  and  comfortable  reliance  on  thee. 

Upon  the  Kindling  of  a  Charcoal  Fire. 

There  are  not  many  creatures  but  do  naturally 
ai!ect  to  difiliise  and  enlarge  themselves ;  fire  and 
water  will  neither  of  them  rest  contented  with  their 
own  bounds ;  those  little  sparks  that  I  see  in  those 
coals,  how  they  spread  and  enkindle  theirnext  brands  I 
It  is  thus  morally  both  in  good  and  evil ;  either  of 
them  dilates  itself  to  their  neighbourhood  ;  but  espe- 
cially this  is  so  much  more  apparent  in  evil,  by  how 
much  we  are  more  apt  to  take  it.  Let  but  some  spark 
of  heretical  opinion  be  let  fall  upon  some  unstable, 
proud,  busy  spirit,,  it  catcheth  instantly,  and  files 
the  next  capable  subject ;  they  two  have  easily  in- 
flamed a  third ;  and  now  the  more  society  the  more 
speed  and  advantage  of  a  public  combustion.  When 
we  see  the  church  on  a  flame,  it  is  too  late  to  complain 
of  the  flint  and  steel  ;  it  is  the  holy  wisdom  of  supe^ 
riors  to  prevent  the  dangerous  attritions  of  stubborn 
and  wrangling  spirits,  or  to  quench  their  first  sparka 
in  the  tinder. 

But  why  should  not  grace  and  truth  be  as  sucoeas- 
ful  in  dilating  itself  to  the  gaining  of  many  hearts  I 
Certainly  these  are  in  themselves  more  winning,  if 
our  corruption  had  not  made  us  indisposed  to  good  : 
0  Ood,  out  of  a  holy  envy  and  emulation  at  the 
speed  of  evil,  I  shall  labour  to  enkindle  others  with 
tnese  heavenly  flames ;  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  thej 
spread  not. 

Upon  the  Sight  of  two  SnaHs, 

There  is  much  rariety  even  in  creatunes  of  the  same 
kind.  See  there,  two  snails ;  one  hath  an  house,  the 
other  wants  it ;  yet  both  are  snails,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  case  is  the  better :  that  which  hath  a 
house  hath  more  shelter,  but  that  which  wanis  it  hath 
more  freedom ;  the  privilege  of  that  cover  is  but  a 
burden ;  you  see,  if  it  hath  but  a  stone  to  climb  over, 
with  what  stress  it  draws  up  that  beneficial  load ;  and 
if  the  passage  prove  strait,  finds  no  entrance  f  whereas 
the  empty  snail  makes  no  difii'rence  of  way.  Surely 
it  ii  always  an  ease  and  sometimes  a  happiness  to 
have  nothing ;  no  man  is  so  worthy  of  envy  aa  he  that 
can  be  cheerful  in  want. 

Upon  ffearing  ofMuric  fty  Nighl, 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead 
season !  In  the  day-time  it  would  not,  it  could  not, 
so  much  afiect  the  ear.  All  harmonious  sounda  are 
advanced  by  a  silent  darkness ;  thus  it  is  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  the  gospel  never  aounda  so 
sweet  as  in  the  ni^t  of  preservation,  or  of  our  own 
private  aflliction ;  it  is  ever  the  same,  the  diflSerenoe 
IS  in  our  disposition  to  receive  it.  O  Ood,  whose 
praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  night,  make  my  pro- 
sperity oonsdonable,  and  my  croMes  choerfuL 

Upon  the  Sight  <^mOwlmik$  Twilight. 

What  a  strange  melancholic  life  doth  this  ereaiora 
lead ;  to  hide  her  head  all  the  day  long  in  an  ivy 
bush,  and  at  night,  when  aU  other  birds  are  at  rest, 
to  fly  abroad,  and  vent  her  harsh  notes.  I  know  not 
why  the  ancients  have  eaered  this  bird  to  wisdom,  ex- 
cept it  be  for  her  safb  closeness  and  singular  pospi- 
cuity  :  thai  when  other  domestical  and  airy  creatures 
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are  bliad,  she  only  hath  inwerd  light,  to  discern  the 
least  objects  for  her  own  advantage.  Surely  thus 
much  wit  they  have  taught  us  in  her ;  that  he  is  the 
wisest  man  that  would  have  least  to  do  with  the  mul- 
titude ;  that  no  life  is  so  safe  as  the  obscure ;  that  re- 
tiredness,  if  it  have  less  comfort,  yet  has  less  danger 
and  vexation ;  lastly,  that  he  is  truly  wUe  who  sees 
by  a  light  of  his  own,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sit 
in  an  isnorant  and  confused  darkness,  unable  to  Kp- 
prehend  any  truth,  save  by  the  helps  of  an  outward 
illumination. 

Had  this  fowl  come  forth  in  the  day-time,  how  had 
all  the  little  birds  flocked  wondering  about  her,  to  see 
her  uncouth  visage,  to  hear  her  untuned  notes;  she  likes 
her  estate  never  the  worse,  but  pleaseth  herself  in  her 
own  quiet  reservedneas ;  it  is  not  for  a  wise  man  to  be 
much  afiected  with  the  censures  of  the  rude  and  un- 
skilful Tulgar,  but  to  hold  &8t  unto  his  own  well- 
chosen  and  well-fixed  resolutions;  eveiy  fool  knows 
what  is  wont  to  be  done ;  but  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
is  known  only  to  the  wise. 

Upon  the  Si^  of  a  Cfreat  Library, 

What  a  world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up  together  I  I 
know  not  whether  this  sight  doth  more  dismay  or 
comfort  me ;  it  dismays  me  to  think,  that  here  is  so 
much  that  I  cannot  know ;  it  comforts  me  to  think 
that  this  variety  yields  so  good  helps  to  know  what  I 
should.  There  is  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solomon 
^-theie  is  no  end  of  making  many  books ;  this  sight 
Terifies  it — there  is  no  end  ;  indeed,  it  were  pity  there 
should  ;  God  hath  given  to  man  a  busy  soul,  the  agi- 
tation whereof  cannot  but  through  time  and  expe- 
rience work  out  many  hidden  truths ;  to  suppress 
these  would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  mankind, 
whose  minds,  like  unto  so  many  candles,  should  be 
kindled  by  each  other :  the  thoughts  of  our  delibera- 
tion are  most  accurate  ;  these  we  vent  into  our  papers ; 
what  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  offence  of 
necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient 
worthies  of  learning,  Whether  human  or  divine,  and 
confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts  I — ^that  I  can  at 
pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  reverend  fathers, 
and  acute  doctors,  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  to 
giye  their  well-studied  judgments  in  all  points  of 
question  which  I  propose  i  Neither  can  I  caet  my 
^e  casually  upon  any  of  these  silent  masters,  but  1 
must  learn  somewhat :  it  is  a  wantonness  to  complain 
of  choice. 

No  law  binds  me  to  read  all ;  but  the  more  we  can 
take  in  and  digest,  the  better  liking  must  the  mind's 
needs  be :  blessed  be  Ood  that  hath  set  up  so  many 
clear  lamps  in  his  church. 

Now,  none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  plead  dark- 
ness ;  and  blessed  be  the  memory  of  those  his  fiiithful 
senrants,  that  have  left  their  blood,  their  spirits,  their 
lives,  in  these  precious  papers,  and  have  williugly 
wasted  themselves  into  theee  during  monuments,  to 
give  light  unto  others. 

The  sermons  of  Bishop  Hall  display  an  uncom- 
monly rapid  and  yebement  species  of  eloquence,  well 
fitted  to  arouse  and  impress  even  the  most  listless 
audience.  As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  following 
extract  firom  a  discourse  on  the  text,  *  It  is  finished,' 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  on  Good  Friday,  1609. 

{Chitt  Onteified  Afrtak  5y  jSuiiMrs.] 

Behold,  this  storm,  wherewith  all  the  powers  ef 
the  world  were  shaken,  is  now  over.  The  eldets, 
Pharisees,  Judas,  the  soldiers,  priests,  witnesses, 
judges,  thieyes,  executioners,  devils,  have  all  tired 
themselves  in  vain  with  their  own  malice  ;  and  he 
triumphs  over  them  all,  upon  the  throne  of  his  cross  : 
his  enemies  are  vanquished,  his  Father  satisfied,  his 
soul  with  this  world  at  rest  and  glory ;  *  It  is  finished.' 


Now,  there  is  no  more  betraying,  agonies,  amigii- 
ments,  soouigings,  scoffing,  crucii^ing,  conflicts,  ter- 
rors ;  all  *  is  finished.'    Alas !  belov^  and  will  we 
not  let  the  Son  of  God  be  at  rest  f    Do  we  now  agsia 
go  about  to  fetch  him  out  of  his  gloiy,  to  soom  and 
crucify  him  t    I  fear  to  say  it :  God's  spirit  dare  sod 
doth  ;  '  They  crucify  acain  to  themselves  the  Sea  of 
God,  and  make  a  mock  of  him  :*  to  themselves,  not 
in  himself ;  that  they  cannot,  it  is  no  thank  to  thxm ; 
they  would  do  it.    See  and  consider  :  the  notoriouify 
sinful  convenatiotts  of  those  that  should  be  ChriatisBa, 
ofer  violence  unto  our  glorified  Saviour ;  they  stfeteh 
their  hand  to  heaven,  and  pull  him  down  from  his 
throne  to  his  cross  ;  they  tear  him  with  thons,  picroe 
him  vrith  nails,  load  him  with  reproachea    Thoa 
hatest  the  Jews,  spittest  at  the  name  of  Judas,  nukit 
on  Pilate,  condemnest  the  crael  butdiers  of  Ckriit ; 
yet  thou  canst  blaspheme,  and  swear  him  quite  over, 
curse,  swaner,  lie,  oppress,  boil  with  lust,  scoff,  liot, 
and  livest  like  a  debauched  man  ;  yea,  like  a  hmntii 
beast ;  yea,  like  an  unclean  deviL    Ciy  Hosanna  as 
long  as  thou  wilt ;  thou  art  a  Pilate,  a  Jew,  a  Judai, 
an  executioner  of  the  Lord  of  life ;  and  so  mneii 
greater  shall  thy  judgment  be,  by  how  much  thy  light 
and  his  glory  is  more.    Oh,  beloved,  is  it  not  enom 
that  he  died  once  for  us  I    Were  those  pains  so  lig&t, 
that  we  should  every  day  redouble  them  !    Isthistlis 
entertainment  that  so  gracious  a  Saviour  hath  de- 
served of  us  by  dying  f     Is  this  the  recompense  d 
that  infinite  love  of  his  that  thou  sfaouldest  thiu 
cruelly  vex  and  wound  him  with  thy  sins  1    Ereiy 
of  our  sins  is  a  thorn,  and  nail,  and  spear  to  him ; 
while  thou  pourest  down  thy  drunken  caronses,  thou 
givest  thy  Saviour  a  portion  of  gall ;  while  thoa  de* 
spinest  his  poor  servants,  thou  spitt^t  on  his  fsoe ; 
while  thou  puttest  on  thy  proud  dresses,  and  liflcrt 
up  thy  vain  heart  with  hieh  conceits,  thou  settest  s 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head  ;  while  thou  wrinfest  lod 
oppressest  his  poor  children,  thou  whijroest  him,  tad  i 
drawcst  blood  of  his  hands  and  feet.    Tnou  hjpocrite,  | 
how  darest  thou  offer  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  Ood 
with  that  hand  which  is  thus  imbrued  with  the  blood  < 
of  him  whom  thou  receivest  1    In  every  ordinaij  thj 
profane  tongue  walks,  in  the  disgrace  of  the  reli^oui 
and  conscionable.    Thou  makest  no  scruple  of  thine 
own  sins,  and  scomest  those  that  do ;  not  to  be  wicked, 
is  crime  enough.    Hear  him  that  saith, '  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutrat  thou  me  t*  Saul  strikes  atDamasctu; 
Christ  suffers  in  heaven.    Thou  strikest ;  Christ  Jesu 
smarteth,  and  will  revenge.    These  are  the  afterinp 
of  Chri-st's  sufferings.    In  himself  it  is  'fiDished ;'  in  i 
his  members  it  is  not,  till  the  world  be  finished.    We 
must  toil,  and  groan,  and  bleed,  that  we  toaj  reign  j 
if  he  had  not  done  so,  '  It  had  not  been  nmBhed.' 
This  is  our  warfare  ;  this  is  the  religion  of  our  sorrow 
and  death.    Now  are  we  set  upon  the  sandy  pavement 
of  our  theatre,  and  are  matched  wiUi  all  sorts  of  erili ; 
evil  men,  evil  spirits,  evil  accidents,  and,  which  ii 
worst,  our  own  evil  hearts  ;  temptations,  ctobms,  per- 
secutions, sicknesses,  wants,   infamies,   deaUi ;  sU 
these  must  in  our  courses  be  encounteied  by  the  lair 
of  our  profession.    VHitX  should  we  d  >  but  strive  snd 
suffer,  as  our  general  hath  done,  that  we  may  reign 
as  he  doth,  and  once  triumph  in  our  CbfwwnsM^ 
esTM     God  and  his  angels  sit  upon  the  scsflbldi 
of  heaven,  and  behold  us  :  our  crown  is  ready ;  oar 
day  of  deliverance  shall  come  ;  yea,  «  ur  redemptioQ 
is  near,  when  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  ttom  our  eves, 
and  we  that  have  sown  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joj.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  us  possess  our  souls  not  in  paMeooe 
only,  but  in  comfort :  let  us  adore  and  magnify  ^ 
Saviour  in  his  sufferings,  and  imitate  him  inotirown. 
Our  sorrows  shall  have  an  end  ;  our  joys  shall  not : 
our  pains  shall  soon  be  finished  ;  our  gloiy  f^'^  ^  i 
finished,  bwt  never  ended. 
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Tbe  writing  of  characters  was  a  fayourite  species 
of  composition  among  the  authors  of  this  period. 
How  sttcceasAiIly  Bishop  Hall  could  portray  human 
Datun^  win  appear  from  his  character  of 

T^  Bypoerite, 

An  hjpocrite  is  the  worst  kind  of  player,  hj  so  much 
that  he  acts  the  hetter  part ;  which  hath  alwa^  two 
&OBS,  elttimea  two  hearts ;  that  can  compose  his  fore- 
head to  sadness  and  graritj,  while  he  hids  his  heart 
bs  wanton  and  careless  within,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
laughs  within  himself  to  think  how  smoothly  he  hath 
eoaened  the  beholder.  In  whose  silent  face  are  written 
Ike  chancteiB  of  religion,  which  his  tongue  and  ses- 
tores  pronounce,  but  iiis  hands  recant.    That  hath  a 
dean  iace  and  garment,  with  a  foul  soul ;  whose  mouth 
bdiss  his  heart,  and  his  fingers  belj  his  mouth. 
Wslking  earlj  up  into  the  citj,  he  turns  into  the 
ireat  church,  and  salutes  one  of  the  pillars  on  one 
EBee,  worshipping  that  Qod  which  at  nome  he  cares 
not  for,  while  his  ere  is  fixed  on  some  window  or  some 
pssHBger,  and  his  heart  knows  not  whither  his  lips  go. 
He  rises,  and,  looking  about  with  admiration,  com- 
plsios  of  our  fitwen  Parity,  commends  the  ancient. 
At  chinch  he  will  ever  sit  where  he  may  be  seen  bc»t, 
sad  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  pulls  out  his  tables  in 
bste,  as  if  he  feued  to  lose  that  note ;  when  he  writes 
cither  his  forgotten  ecrand,  or  nothing.  Then  he  turns 
hii  Bible  with  a  noise,  to  seek  an  omitted  quotation, 
sad  folds  the  leaf  as  if  he  had  found  it,  and  asks  aloud 
the  name  of  the  preacher,  and  repeats  it,  whom  he 
nbUdy  salutes,  thanks,  praises  in  an  honest  mouth. 
He  eu  command  tears  when  he  speaks  of  his  youth, 
iadscd,  because  it  is  past,  not  be»use  it  was  sinful ; 
Uaself  is  now  better,  but  the  times  are  worse.    All 
other  sins  he  reckons  up  with  detestation,  while  he 
Wiss  and  hides  his  darling  in  his  bosom  ;  all  his 
tftmh  returns  to  himseU^  and  ereiy  occurrent  draws 
m  a  stoiy  to  his  own  praise.    When  he  should  give, 
he  looks  about  him,  and  says.  Who  sees  me  t  no  alms 
ser  prayen  fidl  ftm  him  without  a  witness  ;  belike 
leit  Ood  should  denv  that  he  hath  receired  them  ; 
lad  when  he  hiUh  done  (lest  the  world  should  not 
know  it),  his  own  mouth  is  his  trumpet  to  proclaim  it. 
With  the  superfluity  of  his  usuiyhe  builds  an  hos- 
pital, and  harbours  them  whom  his  extortion  hath 
^led  ;  so  when  he  makes  many  beggars,  he  keeps 
MOM.    He  tumeth  all  gnats  into  camels,  and  cares 
sot  to  ondo  the  world  for  a  circumstance.    Flesh  on 
a  Friday  is  more  abominable  to  him  than  his  neigh- 
hcor's  bed ;  he  abhors  more  not  to  uncoTer  at  the 
sane  of  Jesus  thaii  to  swear  by  the  name  of  Ood. 
When  a  rhymer  reads  his  poem  to  him,  he  begs  a 
*^,  and  persnadea  the  press.    There  is  nothing  that 
he  disKkee  in  presence,  that  in  absence  he  censures 
Mt  He  comes  to  the  sick  bed  of  his  step-mother  and 
■eeps,  when  he  secretly  fears  her  reooTery.    He  greets 
his  mend  in  the  street  with  a  clear  countenance,  so 
fast  a  closure,  that  the  other  thinks  he  reads  his  heart 
ia  his  fiue ;  sjid  shakes  hands  with  an  indefinite  inri- 
taticB  of— When  will  you  come  t  and  when  his  back 
ii  toned,  joys  that  he  is  so  well  rid  of  a  guest ;  yet  if 
thst  guest  visit  him  unfeared,  he  counterfeits  a  smiling 
vmine,  and  excuses  his  dieer,  when  dosely  he  frowns 
on  his  idle  for  too  much.    He  shows  well,  and  says 
veU,  sad  himself  is  the  worst  thing  he  hath.  In  brief, 
ks  is  the  strsnger's  saint,  the  neighbour's  disease,  the 
blot  cf  goodness,  a  rotten  stick  in  a  dark  night,  the 
poppy  in  a  com  field,  an  ill-tempered  candle  with  a 
pest  snufi^  that  in  going  out  smells  ill;  an  angel 
•broad,  a  deril  at  home ;  and  worse  when  an  angel  tlum 
vhmaderil. 

S%e  Bwtjf'Bodff. 

^His  estate  is  too  narrow  for  his  mind ;  and,  there- 
me,  he  is  &into  make  himsdf  room  in  othen*  affiurs, 


hi 


et  erer  in  pretence  of  lore.    No  news  can  stir  but  by 
is  door ;  neither  can  he  know  that  which,  he  must 
not  tell.    VThaA  every  man  yentures  in  a  Quiana 
voyage,  and  what  they  gained,  he  knows  to  a  hair. 
Whether  Holland  will  have  peace,  he  knows  ;  and  on 
what  conditions,  and  with  what  success,  is  familiar  to 
him,  ere  it  be  concluded.    No  post  can  pass  him  with- 
out a  question  ;  and,  rather  tlum  he  will  lose  the  news, 
he  rides  back  with  him  to  appose*  him  of  tidings ; 
and  then  to  the  next  man  he  meets  he  supplies  the 
wants  of  his  hasty  intelligence,  and  makes  up  a  per* 
feet  tale  ;  wherewith  he  so  haunteth   the  patient 
auditor,  that,  after  numy  excuses,  he  is  fain  to  endure 
rather  the  censures  of  his  manners  in  running  away, 
than  the  tediousness  of  an  impertinent  discourse. 
His  speech  is  oft  broken  off  with  a  succession  of  long 
parentheses,  which  he  ever  vows  to  fill  up  ere  the  con- 
clusion ;  and  perhaps  would  effect  it,  if  the  other's 
ear  were  as  unweariable  as  his  tongue.    If  he  see  but 
two  men  talk,  and  read  a  letter  in  the  street,  he  runs 
to  them,  and  asks  if  he  may  not  be  partner  of  that 
secret  relation  ;  and  if  they  deny  it,  ne  offers  to  tell, 
since  he  may  not  hear,  wonders  ;  and  then  falls  upon 
the  report  of  the  Scottish  mine,  or  of  the  great  fish 
taken  up  at  Lynn,  or  of  the  freezinff  of  the  Thames ; 
and,  after  many  thanks  and  dismissiofis,  is  hardly 
intreated  silence.     He  undertakes  as  much  as  he 
performs  little.  This  man  will  thrust  himself  forward 
to  be  the  fuide  of  the  way  he  knows  not ;  and  calls 
at  his  nei^bour's  window,  and  asks  why  his  servants 
are  not  at  work.    The  market  hath  no  commodity 
which  he  prizeth  not,  and  whidi  the  next  table  shall 
not  hear  redted.    His  tongue,  like  the  tail  of  Samp- 
son's foxes,  carries  firebrands,  and  is  enough  to  set 
the  whole  field  of  the  world  on  a  flame.    Himself 
begins  table-talk  of  his  neighbour  at  another's  board, 
to  whom  he  bears  the  first  news,  and  adjures  him  to 
conceal  the  reporter :  whose  choleric  answer  he  returns 
to  his  first  host,  enlarged  with  a  second  edition  :  so, 
as  it  uses  to  be  done  in  the  fight  of  unwilling  mastifib, 
he  claps  each  on  the  side  apart,  and  provokes  them 
to  an  eager  conflict.   There  can  no  act  pass  without  his 
comment ;  which  is  ever  far-fetched,  rash,  suspicious, 
dilatory.    His  ears  are  long,  and  his  eyes  quick,  but 
most  of  all  to  imperfections  ;  which,  as  he  easily  sees, 
so  he  increases  with  intermeddling.    He  harbours 
another  man's  servant ;  and,  amidst  his  entertain- 
ment, asks  what  fare  is  usuaJ  at  home,  what  houn 
are  kept,  what  talk  passeth  at  their  meals,  what  his 
master's  disposition  is,  what  his  government,  what 
his  guests  :  and  when  he  hath,  bv  curious  inquiries, 
extracted  all  the  juice  and  spirit  of  hoped  intelli- 
gence, turns  him  off  whence  he  came,  and  works  on  a 
new.    He  hates  constancy,  as  an  earthen  dulness, 
unfit  for  men  of  spirit ;  and  loves  to  change  his  work 
and  his  place :  neither  yet  can  he  be  so  soon  weaiy  of 
any  place,  as  erery  place  is  weary  of  him :  for,  as  he 
sets  himself  on  work,  so  others  pay  him  with  hatred  ; 
and  look,  how  many  masters  he  hatii,  so  many  ene- 
mies ;  neither  is  it  possible,  that  any  should  not  hate 
him,  but  who  know  him  not.    So,  then,  he  labours 
without  thanks,  talks  without  credit,  livee  without 
love,  dies  without  tears,  without   pity — save  that 
some  say, '  It  was  pity  he  died  no  sooner.' 

OK  THOMAS  OTXBBUBT. 

Sir  Thomas  Ovebburt  was  another  witty  and 
ingenious  describer  of  characters.  He  at  one  time 
was  an  intimate  associate  of  Bobert  Car,  the  mi- 
nion of  James  I. ;  but  having  opposed  the  favour- 
ite's marriage  with  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex, 
he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  abandoned  pair,  and 
through  their  influence  was  confined  and  poisoned 
in  the  Tower.    The  way  in  which  this  murder  was 
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■creened  from  jiutioe»  leaves  a  foul  blot  on  the 
memory  of  the  kiog,  and  on  the  histoiy  of  the  age. 
Orerbury  wrote  two  didactic  poems,  called  The 
Wife,  and  The  Q^oioe  of  a  Wife,  but,  though  popular 
at  the  time,  these  are  now  held  in  no  estimation, 
either  as  preceptiTe  or  as  literary  productions.  Some 
of  his  prose  Characters,  or  *  Witty  Descriptions  of 
the  Properties  of  Sundry  Persons,'  are,  however, 
excellent,  though,  like  many  other  productions  of 
James's  reign,  disfigured  by  far-fetched  conceits. 

The  Tinker, 

ft 

A  tinker  is  a  moveable,  for  be  hath  no  abiding  in 
one  place ;  by  his  motion  he  gathers  heat,  thenoe  his 
choleric  nature.  He  seems  to  be  very  devout,  for  his 
life  is  a  continual  pilgrimage ;  and  sometimes  in  humi- 
lity coes  barefoot,  therein  making  necessity  a  virtue. 
His  house  is  as  ancient  as  Tubal  Cain's,  and  so  is  a 
renegade  by  antiquitv ;  yet  he  proves  himself  a  g^- 
lant,  for  he  carries  all  his  wealth  upon  his  back ;  or  a 
philosopher,  for  he  bears  all  his  subetanoe  about  him. 
From  his  art  was  music  first  inrented,  and  therefore 
is  he  always  fumish<^  with  a  song,  to  which  his  ham- 
mer keepins  tune,  proves  that  he  was  the  first  founder 
of  the  kettM-drum.  Note,  that  where  the  best  ale  is, 
there  stands  his  music  most  upon  crotchets.  The 
companion  of  his  travels  is  some  foul  sun-burnt  quean ; 
that,  since  the  terrible  statute,  recanted  gipsjism,  and 
is  turned  pedlaress.  So  marches  he  all  over  England 
with  his  bag  and  baggage ;  his  conversation  is  irre- 
proveable,  for  he  is  ever  mending.  He  observes  truly 
the  statutes,  and  therefore  had  rather  steal  than  beg, 
in  which  he  b  irremoveably  constant,  in  spite  of  whips 
or  imprisonment ;  and  so  strong  an  enemy  to  idleness, 
that  in  mending  one  hole,  he  had  rather  make  three 
than  want  work ;  and  when  he  hath  done,  he  throws 
the  wallet  of  his  &ults  behind  him.  He  embraceth 
oaturallv  ancient  customs,  conversing  in  open  fields 
and  lowly  cottages ;  if  he  visit  cities  or  towns,  'tis 
but  to  deal  upon  the  imperfections  of  our  weaker  ves- 
sels. His  tongue  is  very  voluble,  which,  with  canting, 
proves  him  a  linguist.  He  is  entertained  in  every 
place,  but  enters  no  farther  than  the  door,  to  avoid 
suspicion.  Some  would  take  him  to  be  a  coward,  but, 
beheve  it,  he  is  a  lad  of  mettle ;  his  valour  is  com- 
monly three  or  four  yards  long,  fastened  to  a  pike  in 
the  end  for  flying  oif.  He  is  very  provident,  for  he 
will  fight  with  but  one  at  once,  and  then  also  he  had 
rather  submit  than  be  counted  obstinate.  To  con- 
clude, if  he  'scape  Tyburn  and  Banbury,  he  dies  a 
beggar. 

S%e  Fair  emd  Happy  MUbtimd, 

Is  a  oountiy  wench,  that  is  so  fiu-  j&om  making  her- 
self beautiful  by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  a^le  to 
out  tiXl  faee-pkyeic  out  of  oountenanoe.  ^e  knows  a 
mir  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  commend  virtue, 
therefore  minds  it  not.  All  her  exeellenees  stand  in 
her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without 
her  knowled^  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is 
herself,  is  far  better  than  outsides  of  tissue ;  for  though 
she  be  not  anayed  in  the  spoil  of  the  silk-worm,  ue 
is  decked  in  innocence,  a  far  better  wearing.  She 
doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her  com- 
plexion and  conditions :  nature  hath  tau^t  her,  too, 
immoderate  sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises,  there- 
fore, with  Chanticleer,  her  dame's  cock,  and  at  night 
mahet  the  lamb  her  curfew.  In  milking  a  cow,  and 
straining  the  teats  through  her  fineers,  it  seems  that 
so  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or  sweeter ; 
for  never  came  almond-glore  or  aromatic  ointment  on 
her  palm  to  taint  it.  The  golded  ears  of  com  fall  and 
kiss  her  feet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished 
to  be  bound  and  led  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that 
felled  them.    Her  breath  is  her  own,  whidi  scents  all 


the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay-oocL  She 
makes  her  hand  hard  with  labour,  and  her  heart  soft 
with  pity ;  and  when  winter  evenings  fall  eariy,  sit- 
ting  at  her  merry  wheel,  she  sings  defiance  to  Ue 
giddy  wheel  of  fortune.  She  doth  all  things  with  lo 
sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will  not  suffer  her  to 
do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  do  well.  She  bestows  her 
year's  wages  at  next  fair,  and  in  choosing  her  gar* 
ments,  counts  no  bravery  in  the  world  like  decency. 
The  garden  and  bee-hive  are  all  her  physic  and  8iu<> 
geiy,  and  she  lives  the  longer  for  it.  She  dares  go 
alone,  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fean  nc 
manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  none  ;  yet,  to  sst 
truth,  she  is  never  alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  wiu 
old  songs,  honest  thoughts, and  prayers, but  short  ones; 
yet  they  have  their  efiiicacy,  in  tnat  they  are  not  palled 
with  ensuing  idle  cogitations.  Lastly,  her  dieaxDS  sie 
so  chaste,  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only  a  Friday's 
dream  is  all  her  superstition ;  that  she  conceals  finr 
fear  of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she 
may  die  in  the  spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowen 
stuck  upon  her  wmding-sheet. 

A  Franktin, 

His  outside  is  an  andent  yeoman  of  England,  thoogji 
his  inside  may  giTe  arms  (with  the  best  gentlemsa) 
and  never  see  the  herald.    There  is  no  traer  servut 
in  the  house  than  himself.    Though  he  be  master,  he 
says  not  to  his  servants,  go  to  field,  but  let  us  go, 
and  with  his  own  eye  doth  both  fatten  his  flock,  sm 
set  forward  all  manner  of  husbandry.    He  is  taoiht 
bv  nature  to  be  contented  with  a  little  ;  his  own  fold 
yields  him  both  food  and  raiment ;  he  is  pleased  with 
any  nourishment  Ood  sends,  whilst  curious  gluttony 
ransacks,  as  it  were,  Noah's  ark  for  food,  only  to  feed 
the  riot  of  one  meal.    He  is  never  known  to  go  to 
law ;  understanding  to  be  law-bound  among  men,^  ii 
like  to  be  hide-bound  among  his  beasts ;  they  thiifs 
not  under  it,  and  that  such  men  sleep  as  unquicUy 
as  if  their  pillows  were  stuflM  with  lawyenr  pen- 
knives.   When  he  builds,  no  poor  tenant's  coMage 
hinders  his  prospect ;  they  are,  indeed,  his  alnis*hon8Bi, 
though  there  be  painted  on  them  no  such  supencrip- 
tion.    He  never  sits  up  late,  but  when  he  hunts  the 
badger,  the  vowed  foe  of  his  lambe ;  nor  uses  he  any 
crueltv,  but  when  he  hunts  the  hare ;  nor  subtletv, 
but  when  he  settflth  snares  for  the  snipe,  or  pitfsllf 
for  the  blackbird ;  nor  oppression,  hot  when  in  the 
month  of  July  he  goes  to  the  next  river  and  shesn 
his  sheep.    He  allows  of  honest  pastime,  and  thinb 
not  the  bones  of  the  dead  anything  bnused,  or  the 
worse  for  it,  though  the  conntiy  lasses  dance  in  the 
churchyard  after  even-song.    Rock-Monday,  and  the 
wake  in  summer,  shrovings,  the  wakeful  catdies  on 
Christmas-eve,  the  hoky,  or  seed*cake,  these  he  jeeAj 
keeps,  yet  holds  them  no  relics  of  Popeiy.    He  is  not 
so  inquisitive  after  news  derived  from  the  privy-doMii 
when  the  finding  an  eyery  of  hawks  in  his  own  ground, 
or  the  foaling  ofa  colt  come  of  a  sood  strain,  are  tidisgi 
more  pleasant  and  more  profitMle.    He  is  lord  psza- 
mount  within  himself,  tnough  he  hold  bf  ^'^^^  ? 
mean  a  tenure^  and  dies  the  more  contentedly  (thoqgii 
he  leave  his  heir  young),  in  regard  he  leaves  hisj 
not  liable  to  a  covetous  guardian.    Lastly,  to  end 
him,  he  caies  not  when  his  end  comes ;  he  needs  noi 
fear  his  aadit|  for  his  jusstef  is  in  heaven. 

JOEK  SABLE. 

John  Eabub,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  afterwsrdi 
of  Salisbury,  was  a  very  successfU  writer  in  the 
same  department  He  was  a  man  of  great  I^nuog 
and  eloquence,  extremely  agreeable  and  fsoetioiiiiA 
conversation,  and  of  such  exceUent  moral  and  reo- 
gions  qualitiiai,  that  (in  the  language  of  WtiiW 
there  bad  lived  since  the  death  of  Bichard  Hooktf 
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*wliom  God  had  bleiaed  with  more  iono- 
oat  VMdom,  more  lanctifled  learniniir,  or  a  more 
pAoQfl»  peaceable,  primitiTe  temper.'  He  waa  at  one 
period  phaplain  and  tutor  to  Prince  CharlM,  with 
whom  he  went  into  exile  during  the  civil  war,  after 
being  deprlTed  of  his  whole  property  for  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  rojral  cause.  Bishop  Earle  was  a  natiye 
of  Totlc,  where  he  was  bom  in  1601 ;  and  his 
deatii  took  place  in  1665.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  3ncrveo9mo^rapkif,  cr  a  Piece  of  the  World 
Dieoovred^  im  Euayt  and  Ckairacten,  published  about 
16S8,  and  which  is  a  raluable  storehouse  of  parti- 
culars QlustratiTe  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Among  the  characters  drawn  are  those  of  an  Anti- 
ouaiy,  a  Carrier,  a  PUyer,  a  Pot-poet,  a  Unirersity 
Dun,  and  a  Clown.    We  shall  give  the  last 

neCImm, 

The  plain  countij  fellow  is  one  that  manures  his 
ground  well,  hot  lets  himself  lie  fallow  and  untilled. 
He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  bosineu,  and  not 
•Bou^  to  be  idle  or  melancholy.  He  seems  to  hare 
the  poniahment  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  his  conrersa- 
tion  is  sunong  beaatu,  and  his  ialons  none  of  the 
ihortcfli,  only  he  eats  not  grass,  because  he  loves  not 
sallets.  His  hand  guides  3ie  plough,  and  the  plough 
Us  thoughts,  and  hu  ditch  and  land-mark  is  the  yenr 
Bound  of  his  meditations.  He  expostulates  with  his 
oxen  Teiy  undentandiugly,  and  speaks  gee,  and  ree, 
better  than  English.  His  mind  is  not  much  distracted 
vith  objects ;  but  if  a  good  fat  cow  come  in  his  way, 
he  stands  dumb  and  astonished,  and  though  his  haste 
be  noTer  so  great,  will  fix  here  half  an  hour's  oon- 
tenplation.  His  habitation  is  some  poor  thatched 
noi,  distinguished  from  his  bam  by  the  loop-holes 
tbat  let  out  smoke,  which  the  rain  had  long  since 
uished  through,  but  for  the  double  ceilinc  of  bacon 
«a the  innde,  which  has  hung  there  fromhis  grand- 
are's  time,  and  is  yet  to  make  lashers  for  posterity. 
His  dinner  is  his  o&er  work,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as 
mneh  as  at  his  labour ;  he  is  a  terrible  fastener  on  a 
pises  of  beef^  and  you  ma^  hope  to  stave  the  guard 
eff  sooner.  His  religion  is  a  part  of  his  copyhold, 
^ich  he  takes  from  his  landloid,  and  refers  it  wholly 
to  his  discretion :  yet  if  he  give  him  leave,  he  is  a  good 
Christian,  to  his  power  (that  is),  comes  to  church  in  his 
best  dofthes,  and  sits  there  with  his  neighbours,  where 
be  is  capable  only  of  two  pravers,  for  rain  and  £air 
weather.  He  apprehends  God's  blessings  onlv  in  a 
good  year,  or  a  rat  pasture,  and  never  praises  him  but 
on  gMd  ground.  Sundav  he  esteems  a  day  to  make 
nenr  in,  and  thinks  a  bagpipe  as  essential  to  it  as 


evenuig  prayer,  where  he  walks  vay  solemnly  after 
scrriee  with  his  hands  coupled  behind  him,  and  oen- 
sores  the  dancing  of  his  parish.  His  compliment  with 
bis  neii^bour  is  a  eood  thump  on  the  back,  and  his 
salutation  oommonly  some  blunt  ouise.  He  thinks 
nothing  to  be  vices  but  pride  and  ill  husbandly,  from 
vhidi  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has 
soese  thrifty  hob-nail  proToibs  to  clout  his  disoouise. 
He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week,  except  only  market-day, 
when,  if  his  com  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  drunk 
vith  a  good  conseiettee.  He  is  sensible  of  no  calamity 
but  the  homing  a  stack  of  com,  or  the  overflowing  of 
a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's  flood  the  greatest  plMue 
tbat  ever  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but 
noiled  Uie  grass.  For  death  he  is  never  troubled,  and 
if  he  get  in  but  his  harvest  before,  let  it  come  when  it 
will,  he  cares  not. 

OWEK  VELLTBJM, 

Ownr  Fbultram,  th6  author  of  a  work  of  great 
merit,  entitled  BeaUvee  ;  JHtine^  Moral,  amd  Politieal, 
ii  a  writer  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  what- 
ev«r  is  known,  except  that  he  was  one  of  a  fiunily  of 


three  children,  and  that  his  father  was  a  SuffotkntaOi 
The  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  *  Resolves' 
is  uncertain;  but  the  second  editicm  appoured  in 
16S8,  and  so  popular  did  the  book  continue  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  had  reached  the 
twelfth  edition  hi  1709.  Subsequently,  it  fell  into 
oblivion,  till  reprinted  in  1806,  by  Mr  Gumming,  of 
the  Board  of  (>)ntr(^  It  consists  of  essays  on  reli- 
gious and  moral  subjects,  and  seems  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  author,  who 
wrote  for  his  own  improvement,  generally  forma 
resolutions  at  the  end  of  each  essay.  Both  in  sul>* 
stance  and  in  manner,  the  work  in  many  places 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  essays  of 
Bacon.  Felltham's  s^le  is,  tot  the  most  part,  vigo- 
rous, harmonious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  subjects ; 
sometimes  imaginative  and  eloquent,  but  occasion- 
ally chargeable  with  proUzity,  superabundance  of 
illustration,  and  too  great  familiarity  and  looseness 
of  expression.  His  sentiments  are  distinguished  by 
good  sense,  and  great  purity  of  religious  and  moral 
principle. 

[ModeraUot^  ta  Orirf.} 

I  like  of  Solon's  course,  in  comforting  his  constant 
friend ;  when,  taking  him  up  to  the  to^  of  a  tunet, 
overlooking  all  the  piled  buildings,  he  bids  him  think 
how  many  discontents  there  had  been  in  those  louses 
since  their  framing — ^how  many  are,  and  how  manv 
will  be ;  then,  if  he  can,  to  leave  the  world's  calami- 
ties, and  mourn  but  for  his  own.  To  mourn  for  none 
else  were  hardness  and  injustice.  To  mourn  for  all 
were  endless.  The  best  way  is  to  uncontract  the  brow, 
and  let  the  world's  mad  spleen  fret,  for  that  we  smile 
in  woes. 

Silence  was  a  fhll  answer  in  that  philosopher,  that 
being  asked  what  he  thought  of  human  life,  said 
nothmg,  turned  him  round,  and  vanished. 

[LuMtaHon  of  Human  Knowledffe.l 

Learning  is  like  a  river,  whose  head  being  far  in  the 
land,  is,  at  first  rising,  little,  and  easily  viewed ;  but, 
stUl  as  you  go,  it  gapeth  with  a  wider  bank ;  not  with- 
out pleasure  and  delightful  winding,  while  it  is  on 
both  sides  set  with  trMS,  and  the  bMuties  of  various 
flowers.  But  still  the  fhither  vou  follow  it,  the  deeper 
and  the  broader  'tis  ;  till  at  last,  it  inwaves  itself  in 
the  unfathomed  ocean  ;  there  you  see  more  water,  but 
no  shore — ^no  end  of  tiiat  liquid  fluid  vastnees.  In 
many  things  we  may  sound  Nature,  in  the  shallows  ot 
her  revelations.  We  may  trace  her  to  her  second 
causes ;  but,  beyond  them,  we  meet  with  nothing  but 
the  pusde  of  the  soul,  and  the  daale  of  the  mind's 
dim  eyes.  While  we  speak  of  things  that  are,  that 
we  may  dissect,  and  have  power  and  means  to  find 
the  causes,  there  is  some  pleasure,  some  certainty. 
But  when  we  come  to  metaphysics,  to  long  buried 
antiquity,  and  unto  unrevealed  divinity,  we  are  in  a 
sea,  which  is  deeper  than  the  short  reach  of  the  line 
of  man.  Much  may  be  gained  by  studious  inquisi- 
tion ;  but  more  will  ever  rest,  whidi  man  cannot  dis- 
cover. 

lAgainat  Readineet  to  Take  Cffenee,^ 

We  make  ourselves  more  injuries  than  are  offered 
us;  they  many  times  pass  for  wronp  in  our  own 
thoughts,  that  were  never  meant  so  by  the  heart  of 
him  that  speaketh.  The  apprehension  of  wrong  hurts 
more  than  the  sharpest  part  of  the  wrong  done.  So,  by 
falsely  making  ourselves  patients  of  wrong,  we  hi- 
come  the  true  and  first  actors.  It  is  not  good,  in 
matters  of  discourtesy,  to  dive  into  a  man's  mind,  be- 
vond  his  own  comment ;  nor  to  stir  upon  a  doubtful 
mdignity  without  it,  unless  we  have  proofs  that  carry 
weight  and  conviction  with  them.    Words  do  some- 
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times  flj  from  the  toncue  that  the  heart  did  neither 
hfttch  nor  harbour.  While  we  think  to  revenge  an 
injuiy,  we  many  times  begin  one ;  and,  after  that, 
repent  our  misconceptions.  In  things  that  may  hare 
a  double  sense,  it  is  good  to  think  the  better  was  in- 
tended ;  so  shall  we  still  both  keep  our  friends  and 
quietness. 

Of  bet$^  Over-wUued, 

Let  me  have  but  so  much  wisdom  as  that  I  may  or^ 
derly  manage  myself  and  my  means,  and  I  shall  never 
eareto  bepointMl  at,witha  tAa<  mA«.  Iwishnottobe 
esteemed  wiser  than  usual ;  they  that  are  so  do  better 
in  concealing  it  than  in  telling  the  world  of  it.  I 
hold  it  a  greater  injury  to  be  over- valued  than  under  ; 
for  when  brought  to  the  touch,  the  one  shall  rise  with 

J>raise,  while  uie  other  shall  decline  with  shame.  The 
brmer  has  more  present  honour,  but  less  safety :  the 
latter  is  humbly  secure,  and  what  is  wanting  in  re- 
nown is  made  up  in  a  better  blessing,  quiet.  Tliere 
is  no  detraction  worse  than  to  over-praise  a  man  :  for 
if  his  worth  prove  short  of  what  report  doth  speak 
him,  his  own  actions  are  ever  giving  the  lie  to  his 
honour. 

AffcUfut  Detraction. 

In  some  dispositions  there  is  such  an  envious  kind 
of  pride,  that  ihey  cannot  endure  that  any  but  them- 
selves should  be  set  forth  as  excellent ;  so  that,  when 
they  hear  one  justly  praised,  they  will  either  openly 
detract  from  his  virtues,  or,  if  those  virtues  be  like  a 
elear  and  shining  light,  eminent  and  distinguished,  so 
that  he  cannot  l^  s^ely  traduced  by  the  t<mgue,  they 
will  then  raise  a  suspicion  against  him  by  a  myste- 
rious silence,  as  if  there  were  something  remsining  to 
be  told,  which  over-clouded  even  his  brightest  glory. 
Surely,  if  we  considered  detraction  to  proceed,  as  it 
does,  from  envy,  and  to  belong  only  to  deficient  minds, 
we  should  find,  that  to  applaud  virtue  would  procure 
us  £ur  more  honour,  than  underhandedly  seeling  to 
disparage  her.  The  former  would  show  that  we  loved 
what  we  commended,  while  the  latter  tells  the  world, 
we  grudge  that  in  oUiers  which  we  want  in  ourselves. 
It  IS  one  of  the  basest  offices  of  man  to  make  his 
tongue  the  lash  of  the  worthy.  Even  if  we  do  know 
of  faults  in  others,  I  think  we  can  scarcely  show  our^ 
selves  more  nobly  virtuous,  than  in  having  the  charity 
to  conceal  them ;  so  that  we  do  not  flatter  or  enoou- 
mge  them  in  their  failings.  But  to  relate  anything 
we  may  know  against  our  neighbour,  in  his  absence, 
is  most  unbeseeming  conduct.  And  who  will  not  con- 
demn hini  as  a  traitor  to  reputation  and  society,  who 
tells  the  private  fault  of  his  friend  to  the  public  and 
ill-natured  world!  When  two  friends  part,  they 
should  lock  up  one  another's  secrets,  and  exchange 
their  kevs.  The  honest  man  will  rather  be  a  grave  to 
his  neighbour's  enors,  than  in  any  way  expose  them. 

CfNes/UoL 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  diligmce  and 
n^lect,  that  there  is  between  a  garden  properly  cul- 
tivated and  the  sluggard's  field  which  fell  under  Solo- 
mon's view,  when  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorns. 
The  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  the  other  is  unplea- 
sant and  dii^sting  to  the  sight.  Negligence  is  the 
rust  of  the  soul,  that  corrodes  through  all  ner  best  re- 
solutions. What  nature  made  for  use,  for  strength, 
and  ornament,  neglect  alone  converts  to  trouble,  weak- 
Bess,  and  deformity.  We  need  only  sit  still,  and  dis- 
eases will  arise  from  the  mere  want  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  ma^  be,  yet  while  con- 
nected with  our  fleshy  nature,  it  requires  continual 
eare  and  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being  soiled  and  dis- 
coloaied.  Take  the  weeders  from  th6  FloraUum  ^  and 


a  very  little  time  will  change  it  to  a  wildemesi,  and 
turn  that  which  was  before  a  recreation  for  men  into 
a  habitation  for  vermin.    Our  life  is  a  warfiuv  ;  and 
we  ought  not,  while  passing  throu^  it,  to  sleep  with- 
out a  sentinel,  or  march  without  a  soout.    He  who 
neglects  either  of  these  precautions,  exposea  himself 
to  surprise,  and  to  becoming  a  prey  to  the  diligence 
and  perseverance  of  his  adversary.    The  mounds  of 
life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  thoee  of  nastores,  will  decay  ; 
and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  will  enter,  and  tear  up  everything  good  which 
grows  within  them.    With  the  religious  and  well-dis- 
posed, a  slight  deviation  from  wisdom's  laws  will  dis- 
turb the  mind's  fair  peace.    Macarius  did  penance  for 
only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.    Like  the  Jewish  touch 
of  things  uncleui,  the  least  miscarriage  requires  puri- 
fication.   Man  IS  like  a  watch  ;  if  evening  and  morn- 
ing he  be  not  wound  up  with  prayer  and  ciicumspeo- 
tion,  he  is  unprofitable  and  false,  or  serves  to  mislead. 
If  the  instrument  be  not  truly  set,  it  will  be  harsh 
and  out  of  tune ;  the  diapason  dies,  when  every  string 
does  not  perform  his  part.    Surely,  without  a  union 
to  God,  we  cannot  be  secure  or  well.    Can  he  be  haippr 
who  from  happiness  is  divided  t   To  be  united  to  Ood, 
we  must  be  influenced  by  his  eoodness,  and  strive  to 
imitate  hb  perfections.     DUigence  alone  is  a  good 
patrimony ;  but  neglect  will  waste  the  fairest  fortune. 
One  preserves  and  gathers  ;  the  other,  like  death,  is 
the  dissolution  of  all.    The  industrious  bee,  by  her 
sedulity  in  summer,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter.  But 
the  drone  is  not  only  cast  out  from  the  hive^  but  beaten 
and  punished. 

No  Mem  Can  It  Chod  to  AH 

I  never  yet  knew  any  man  so  bad,  but  SMne  have 
thought  him  honest  and  afforded  him  love ;  nor  ever 
any  so  good,  but  some  have  thought  him  evil  and 
hated  him.  Few  are  so  stigmaticu  as  that  they  are 
not  honest  to  some ;  and  few,  again,  are  so  just,  as 
that  they  seem  not  to  some  unequal :  either  the  iflio- 
ranoe,  the  envy,  or  the  partialitv  of  those  that  judge, 
do  constitute  a  various  msn.  Nor  can  a  man  in  him- 
self i^ways  appear  alike  to  alL  In  some,  nature  hath 
invested  a  disparity ;  in  some,  report  hath  fore-blinded 
judgment ;  and  in  some,  accident  is  the  cause  of  dis- 
posing us  to  love  or  hate.  Or,  if  not  these,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  bodies'  humours ;  or,  perhaps,  not  any  ^ 
these.  The  soul  is  often  led  by  secret  motions ;  and 
loves,  she  knows  not  why.  There  are  impulsive  pri- 
vacies which  urge  us  to  a  liking,  even  against  the  pai^ 
Uamental  acts  of  the  two  Houses,  reason,  and  the 
common  sense ;  as  if  there  wene  some  hidden  beauty, 
of  a  more  magnetic  force  than  all  that  the  eye  can  see ; 
and  this,  too,  more  powerful  at  one  time  than  anofeber. 
Undiscovered  influences  please  us  now,  with  iriiat  we 
would  sometimes  contemn.  I  have  come  to  the  same 
man  that  hath  now  welcomed  me  with  a  free  expresuon 
of  love  and  courtesy,  and  another  time  hath  lefl  me 
unsaluted  at  all  ;  yet,  knowing  him  well,  I  have  been 
certain  of  his  sound  affection  ;  and  have  found  thil^ 
not  an  intended  neglect,  but  an  indisposedness,  or  a 
mind  seriously  busied  within.  Occasion  reins  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stilling  mind.  Like  men  that  walk  in 
their  sleep,  we  are  led  about,  we  neither  know  whithsr 
nor  how.  • 

Meditation, 

Meditation  is  the  soul's  perspective  glass ;  whereby, 
in  her  long  remove,  she  disoemeth  God,  as  if  he  were 
nearer  hand.  I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  his  whole 
life's  business.  We  have  bodies  as  well  as  souls ;  sod 
even  this  world,  while  we  are  in  it,  ought  somewksi 
to  be  cared  for.  As  those  states  are  likely  to  flouriik 
where  execution  follows  sound  advisements;  so  is  mso, 
when  contemplation  is  secdnded  by  action.    Contem- 
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tiition  gmenlm;  action  propantei.  Without  the 
lnt»  tlM  Iftttor  is  dcfectiye ;  without  the  last,  the 
irrt  it  bvft  abortiTo,  and  embiyons.  Saint  Bernaid 
WBpaict  eontemplatioa  to  Bachel,  which  was  the 
man  fair ;  but  action  to  Leah,  which  was  the  more 
frnitfuL  I  will  neither  always  be  busr,  and  doing ; 
Boreicr  shut  up  in  nothing  but  thought.  Yet  that 
vhkh  some  would  call  idleness,  I  will  call  the  sweetest 
put  el  mj  life^  and  that  is,  mj  thinking. 

FBTSR  HETUN. 

Among  thoae  clerical  adherents  of  the  king,  who, 
Eke  Bshop  Earie,  were  despoiled  of  their  gwds  by 
tiie  pariiament,  was  Petsk  Heyun,  bom  near  Ox- 
fixd  in  1600.  This  industrious  writer,  who  figures 
■I  onoe  as  a  geographer,  a  divine,  a  poet,  and  a 
Imtorian,  composed  not  fewer  tluui  thirty- seven 
'  pabGestinns,  of  which  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
M  kb  MieroeotmuM^  or  a  Detoriptum  of  the  Oreat 
ITovU,  first  printed  in  1621.  As  a  historian,  he 
(bplays  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  partisan  and 
bigot,  and  stands  among  the  defenders  of  cItII  and 
>  eoderisstical  tyranny.  His  works,  though  now  almost 
'  tirgntten,  were  modi  read  in  the  serenteenth  cen- 
taiy,  and  pcMtions  of  them  may  still  be  perused  with 
pfessore.  After  the  Restoration,  his  health  luifered 
M  much  from  disappointment  at  the  neglect  of  his 
duns  for  preferment  in  the  church,  tlutt  he  died 
mo  sfter,  in  1662.  In  a  narratire  which  he  pub- 
Inbed  of  a  six  weeks'  tour  to  France  in  1626,  he 
gim  the  fiiUowing  hnmoroos  description  of 

Iks  preient  French  is  nothing  but  an  old  Gaul, 
Boolded  into  a  new  name :  as  rash  he  is,  as  head- 
rtnog,  and  as  hair-brained.  A  nation  whom  you 
AsU  win  with  a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw ;  upon 
As  fint  sight  of  him,  you  shall  have  him  as  fiuniliar 
M  j«w  ileep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing.  In  one 
mr^  eonference  yon  may  endear  him  to  you,  in  the 
Moad  unbutton  him,  the  third  pumps  him  dry  of  all 
Ui  BoHs,  and  he  ffiyes  them  you  as  faithfully  as  if 
jtQ  wne  lus  ffhostly  fether,  and  bound  to  conceal 
t^  *  Bab  sigillo  oonfessionis ' — ['  under  the  seal  of 
MBMon'l ;  when  you  have  learned  this,  you  mar 
by  lim  aside,  for  he  is  no  longer  serriceable.  If 
^  ^ve  any  humour  in  holding  him  in  a  further 

Sl^oabtance  (a  favour  which  he  confeeseth,  and  I 
wre  him,  he  is  unworthy  oO,  himself  will  make 
^  fint  lepaimtion :  he  hath  said  over  his  lesson 
Mr  uito  jou,  and  now  must  fmd  out  somebody  else 
te  wbom  to  repeat  it.    Fare  him  well ;  he  is  a  gar- 
neat  whom  I  would  be  loath  to  wear  above  two  days 
^ber,  for  in  that  time  he  will  be  threadbare. 
FsBiliaie  est  hominis  omnia  sibi  remittere'— [*  It  is 
wmI  for  men  to  overlook  their  own  faults'],  saith 
VcUeiosof  all;  it  holdeth  most  properly  in  this 
mie.    He  is  rery  kind-hearted  to  himself,  and 
ttmketh  himself  as  free  from  wanta  as  he  is  full ;  so 
>mack  he  hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a  Chinese,  that  he 
Uunketh  all  men  blind  but  himself.    In  this  private 
afn-OQDcritednem  he  hateth  the  Spaniard,  loveth  not 
«•  Kitfliah,  and  contemneth  the  German  ;  himself  is 
^  oBly  oouitier  and  complete  gentleman,  but  it  is 
bjf  ««&  glssi  which  he  seeth  in.    Out  of  this  conceit 
I'^fvn  excellency,  and  partly  out  of  a  shallowness 
or  btiin,  he  is  vety  liable  to  exceptions ;  the  least 
^■■^Mte  that  can  be  draweth  his  sword,  and  a  minute's 
pnj*  dMatheth  it  to  your  hand ;  afterwards,  if  you 
Mt  htm  into  better  manners,  he  shall  take  it  kindly, 
JJ~  ^ttavittm.  ^  In  this  one  thing  they  are  wondcr- 
^yuke  the  deril;  meekness  or  submimion  makes 


S?  w!?^^  '  '^  ^^^^^   resistonce  putteth  them  to 
"Cv  hstls,  or  makes  them  your  ipaniels.    In  a  word 


(for  I  have  held  him  too  long),  he  is  a  walking  Tanity 
in  a  new  feshion. 

I  will  give  you  now  a  taste  of  his  table,  which  you 
shall  find  in  a  measure  fumished  (I  speak  not  of  the 
peasant),  but  not  with  so  full  a  manner  as  with  us. 
Their  b«ef  thev  cut  out  into  such  chops,  that  that 
which  goeth  there  for  a  laudable  dish,  would  be 
thought  hero  a  university  commons,  new  served  from 
the  hatch.  A  loin  of  mutton  serves  amongst  them  for 
three  roastings,  besides  the  hazard  of  making  pottage 
with  the  rump.   Fowl,  also,  they  have  in  good  plenty, 
especially  such  as  the  king  found  in  Scot&nd ;  to  say 
truth,  that  which  they  have  is  sufficient  for  nature 
and  a  friend,  were  it  not  for  the  mistress  or  the 
kitchen  wench.    I  have  heard  much  fame  of  the 
French  cooks,  but  their  skill  lieth  not  in  the  neat 
handling  of  beef  and  mutton.    Hlot  have  (as  gene- 
rally have  all  this  nation)  good  uuicies,  and  are 
special  fellows  for  the  making  of  puff-pastes,  and  the 
ordering  of  banquets.     Their  trade  is  not  to  feed  the 
belly,  but  the  palate.    It  is  now  time  you  were  set 
down,  where  the  first  thing  you  must  do  is  to  say 
your  grace ;  private  graces  are  as  ordinaiy  there  as 
private  masses,  and  from  thence  I  think  they  learned 
them.    That  done,  fall  to  where  you  like  best ;  they 
observe  no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  you  look  for 
a  carver,  you  may  rise  fasting,    when  vou  are  risen, 
if  you  can  digest  the  sluttishness  of  the  oookexr 
(which  is  most  abominable  at  first  sight),  I  dare  truA 
vou  in  a  garrison.    Follow  him  to  church,  and  there 
he  will  show  himself  most  irreligious  and  irreverent : 
I  speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.    At  a  mass,  in 
Cordeliers'  diurch  in  Paris,  I  saw  two  French  papists, 
even  when  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  their  &ith  was 
celebrating,  break  out  into  such  a  blasphemous  and 
atheistical  laughter,  that  even  an  Ethnic  would  have 
hated  it ;  it  was  well  they  were  Catholics,  otherwise 
some  French  hothead  or  other  would  have  sent  them 
laughing  to  Pluto. 

^e  French  languMe  is,  indeed,  veiy  sweet  and  de- 
lectable :  it  is  cleared  of  all  harshness,  by  the  cuttina 
and  leaving  out  the  consonants,  which  maketh  it  faU 
oif  the  tongue  very  volubly ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
rather  el^ant  tlum  copious ;  and,  therefore,  is  much 
troubled  ror  want  of  words  to  find  out  paraphrases.  It 
expresseth  vexy  much  of  itself  in  the  action ;  the  head, 
body,  and  shoulders,  concur  all  in  the  pronouncing  of 
it ;  and  he  that  hopeth  to  speak  it  with  a  good  |race, 
must  have  something  in  him  of  the  mimic  It  is  en- 
riched with  a  full  number  of  significant  proverbs, 
which  is  a  great  help  to  the  French  humour  in  scofiinf ; 
and  veiy  full  of  courtship,  which  maketh  all  the 
people  complimental.  The  poorest  cobbler  in  the  vil- 
lage hath  his  court  cringes,  and  his  eau  benite  de  eour; 
his  court  holy-water  as  perfectly  as  the  prince  dT 
Condtf. 

IFreneh  Lore  of  Ikmekig.'] 

At  my  being  there,  the  H>ort  was  dancing,  an  exer- 
cise much  uwd  by  the  French,  who  do  naturally 
affect  it.  And  it  seems  this  natural  inclination  is  so 
strong  and  deep  rooted,  that  neither  age  nor  the  ab- 
sence of  a  smihng  fortune  can  prevail  against  it.  For 
on  this  dancing  green  there  assembleth  not  only  youth 
and  gentnr,  but  also  age  and  becgaiy ;  old  wives, 
which  could  not  set  foot  to  groundwithout  a  crutch 
in  the  streets,  had  here  taught  their  feet  to  amble ; 
you  would  have  thought,  by  the  cleanly  conveyance 
and  carriage  of  their  bodies,  that  th^  had  been 
troubled  with  the  sciatica,  and  yet  so  eager  in  the 
sport,  as  if  their  dancing-days  should  never  be  done. 
Some  there  was  so  ragged,  that  a  swift  galliard  would 
almost  have  shaken  them  into  nakedness,  and  they, 
also,  most  violent  to  have  their  carcasses  directed  in  a 
measure.  To  have  attempted  the  staying  of  them  at 
home,  or  the  persuading  of  them  to  work  when  thoy 
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Iwud  tlie  fiddl^  had  been  a  tuk  too  unirieldj  for 
Ueiculea.  In  tht*  miitute  of  age  uid  eoadition,  did 
we  obaCTTs  them  at  tbeir  putime  ;  tb«  ngi  being  >o 
interworen  with  tbe  lilk*,  and  wrinkled  brow*  m  in- 
terchuieeftbl]'  mingled  with  tnab  beautiee,  that  jon 
would  Eare  thonght  it  to  hare  been  t,  monuneiT  of 
fortuna  ;  u  tor  thaw  of  both  win  which  w«Te  alto- 


gether part  action,  they 

caxiied  thither  ia  theii  chain,  and  trod  the  meaiurei 
with  theii  eyes. 

IScBatd  atd  ia  /nioUlotM.] 

The  constij  for  the  moat  put  lieth  vnj  low, 
laaomuch  that  they  aie  &in  to  fence  it  with  bftokt 
and  nmputa,  to  keep  oat  the  lea,  and  to  mtraiu 

riTen  within  theii  botindii :  w  that  in  many  placee 
one  may  see  the  iiea  far  abore  the  land,  and  yet  ra- 

Solaed  with  thoee  banks  ;  and  ia  withal  so  fenny  and 
ill  of  manhea,  that  they  are  forced  to  trench  it  with 
innamerahle  dikes  and  channels,  to  make  it  firm  land 
and  fit  for  dwelling  ;  jet  not  >d  firm  to  bear  either 
trees  or  much  grain.  But  mch  i>  the  indoatiy  of  the 
people,  and  the  trade  they  drire,  that  baring  little  or 
no  com  of  their  own  growth,  they  do  proTide  them- 
■elTee  elsewhsre  ;  not  only  luAcient  fer  their  ewn 
spoDding,  but  wberewith  to  supply  their  neighbours  : 
luring  no  timber  of  their  own,  they  ntoid  more 
timber  in  building  ships,  and  fencing  their  vater- 
coursea,  than  any  country  in  the  world :  hsring  do 
wine,  they  drink  more  than  the  people  of  the  coanliy 
where  it  groweth  naturally ;  and,  finally,  having 
nsiUier  flax  nor  wool,  they  make  more  cloth,  of  both 
iort«,  than  in  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  eioept 
France  and  England. 

Thepreeent  inhabitants  are  genenllyginn  to  sea- 
faring Utcs,  m  that  it  ii  thought  that  in  Holland,  Zea- 
land, and  West  Friealand,  there  are  2£D0  shiiis  of  war 
and  burdm  ;  the  women  for  the  most  port  laborioui 
in  making  stoffi.  Nay,  you  will  hardlyeee  a  child  of 
four  yean  of  age  that  is  not  kept  to  work,  and  mode 
to  eani  ita  own  liTing,  to  the  f^eat  commendation  of 
their  gOTeimnent.  The  greatett  of  their  natural 
commnlities  ii  butter  and  cheese  ;  of  which,  besides 
that  infinite  plenty  which  they  spend  in  their  own 
house*,  and  amongst  their  garrisons,  they  sell  a*  much 
unto  other  countries  afl  com»  to  ten  thousand  crowns 
per  annum.  By  which  means,  and  by  the  greatnesa 
of  theii  fish  tiade,  ipoken  of  befon,  they  aie  grown  so 
wealthy  on  the  lud,  and  so  powerful  at  sea,  that  at 
Flanden  heretofore  was  taken  for  all  the  Netherlandi, 
■0  DOW  Holland  i*  taken  generally  for  all  the  pio- 
Tincei  coDfederaled  in  a  league  againrt  the  Siianiard. 


One  of  the  matt  learned  writer*,  and  at  tbs  tame 
time  oonspicuoua  political  cbaractert  of  the  time, 
vat  JoHH  Seijiek,  a  lawyer  of  actire  and  ligorout 
character.  He  wat  bom  of  repntable  parentage  in 
ISBt.  After  being  educated  at  Chichetter  and  Ox- 
ford, he  stodied  law  in  London,  and  published  in 
the  Latin  langtuee,  between  IGOT  and  IGIO,  teve- 
ral  historical  and  antiquarian  works  relatire  to  his 
native  country.  These  acquired  for  him,  besides 
considerable  repntstion,  the  eeCeem  and  friendship 
of  Camden,  Spdman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Ben  Jon- 
■on,  Browne,  and  also  of  Draj'ton.  to  whose  '  Poly- 
olbion' he  famished  notes.  By  Milton  he  it  spoken  of 
ai  >  the  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  tliis  land' 
His  largest  English  work,  A  Trtatue  on  Titfa  of 
Honour,  wag  published  in  161i,  end  still  continues  a 
■tandard  aathorit;  respecting  the  degrees  of  nobility 
and  gentry  in  England,  and  the  origin  of  such  dls- 
tlnctJons  in  other  counlriet.  In  IGIT  bit  fiuno  waj 
greatly  eiteaded,  bothat  homeandoathecontinait, 


by  tbe  pnUkatlon  of  a  l^tia  woili  en  tbe  idolitc 
of  the  Byriant,  and  men  especially  on  the  beathe 
ddties  mentioned  in  the  Old  Teatainent.  In  hit  nei 
pet&nnance,  A  Hiibxy  tf  TiAcM  (1S18),  by  kmla 


to  the  aide  of  thoae  who  qoeetion  the  divine  rigUef 
the  church  to  that  fimd,  he  gave  great  oBence  to  tte 
clergy,  at  whoae  instigation  the  king  summoned  tin 
author  to  his  presence  and  reprimanded  him.  He 
wat,  moreover,  called  before  aeveial  members  1/  ^ 
formidable  high  commissicn  court,  who  eitiKlel 
fi'om  liim  a  irritten  declaration  of  sorrow  Ibr  wlut 
he  had  done,  without,  hovrever,  any  retraction  of  hii 
opinion.  Several  repliei  appeared,  but  ro  tbcK  bt 
was  not  allowed  to  publish  a  rqoinder.  I>uriiifr  * 
tubeeqocnt  part  of^hit  life.  SeJden  showed  but  littk 
respect  for  his  clerical  contt^mpiffariea,  whose  •^■ 
dact  he  deemed  arrogant  and  mpressive.  Nor  (In 
he  long  want  an  opportunity  of  showing  thit  an 
tyranny  wat  at  little  to  hit  taste  at  ecdesititioi ;  Ibr 
being  conmlted  by  the  parliament  in  IGU,  ««  "'*' 
lion  of  the  ditpute  with  Jamet  concerning  tbar 
powers  and  privilegea,  he  apoke  ao  frcdy  00  If*  j"" 
polar  side,  and  took  so  prominent  a  part  b  dnvinf 
np  the  apirited  protestation  of  pariianient,  that  1» 
tuff^red  a  short  confinement  in  conaequence  of  ™ 
royal  displeasure.  At  ameinberofparIuuDent.1iW| 
in  this  and  in  the  tabsequent  reign,  he  coDtimn 
to  defiind  the  liberty  of  the  peoiJe,  insoinnch  liBl 
on  one  occsaion  he  was  commilted  to  the  To""  i"' 
the  charge  of  sedition.  In  1640.  when  the  1"^ 
Parliament  met,  he  wat  unanimously  elected  ow'J 
the  repreaenUtivet  of  Oxford  unirenityi  tut  llii"g 
BtiU  opposing  the  aboaea  and  oppreaiiona  of  "Jjl* 
the  people  complained,  he  was  averee  W  "^^ 
measures,  and  desirous  to  prevent  the  power  01  fj"  ' 
sword  fVom  fidling  into  the  hands  of  dther  fV'  '■ 
Finding  his  eienions  to  ward  offa  civil  war  oDSMil' 
ing,  he  teerat  to  have  withdrawn  himadf «  o'^" 
possible  flmm  public  life.  While  in  P"'''"°f^l^,  ■ 
eoDstantly  employed  his  influence  ia  ^^"^[^^^ 
ingandleamedmen,  andperfornwlgreat"^™""  ' 
both  oniversitieaL  In  1643  be  wat  appoiaKdkee^ 
of  the  recordt  in  llie  Tower.    Uetnvbile.hi'pn"''  . 
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cal  occapUloDi  vere  not  millbred  to  dirert  fall  mind 
mltog^hcr  tmm  litemy  panuiU.  Bmidea  ui  >c- 
coniit,  pabliihed  in  1SS8,  of  the  celebrated  Amode- 


lan  hmuUm,  which  had  been  brought  fhim  Oreece 
Vte  prerkHU  Tear,*  be  gare  to  the  world  Tarioo* 
works  on  legal  and  ecdeaiastical  aDtiqnltie*,  partl- 
cnlariy  tboae  of  the  Jewiih  nation;  and  alio  an  ela- 
horUe  Latin  tnMtiK  In  tnpport  of  tlie  right  of 
Britiah  doniniaa  over  the  drcnn^acent  leaa.  Thia 
laat  Mppeared  in  IC35,  and  fb(u>d  great  fkronr  with 
an  puiica.  A.  ieteaee  of  It  againrt  a  Dutch  writer 
WM  tbe  laat  poUicalioD  bcfbra  hi*  dartli— an  ennt 
wfaicta  took  iriaGe  in  ISS4.  HU  fttend  ArchbUhop 
Caber  pRached  hia  fOneral  aennoo,  and  hi*  valuable 
Ebniy  waa  added  br  hii  exccoton  t«  the  Bodleian  M 
Oxfcrd.  After  hi*  death,  a  collection  of  hiiMTiogi, 
(Btitlcil  TaiU  Talk,  wai  publiahed  b^  hi*  amanoenii*, 
who  Btate*  that  be  ergojed  for  twent;  yean  tbe 


■the  eicdknt  thinn  that  uniallf  fell  from  him.' 
It  ii  more  bv  hi*  -Table  Talk'  than  hj  the  work* 
pabllahed  in  hit  life-time,  that  Sdden  I*  now  geiie- 
taUr  known  a*  a  writer ;  for  though  he  wa*  a  man  of 
gn»t  talent  and  learning,  hia  itvle  wa*  deficient  in 
oae  and  grace,  and  the  cla**  of  anbiecta  which  he 
Aoae  vaa  one  little  railed  to  the  popular  taate.  The 
fallowing  enIog7  of  him  b/  Lord  Clarendon,  whoae 
nUtic*  wet«  oppaaite  to  hia,  prore*  how  highly 
he  *«•  Kapected  by  all  partie* ; — '  He  vat  a  penon 
whom  DO  character  C*ii  flatter,  or  tranimit  any 
muLwkw*  equal  to  hi*  merit  and  virtoe.  He  wa* 
itapendoa*  a  learning  in  all  kind*  and  in  *ll 
'at  ma;  ^ipear  kihia  eiceDent  writing*), 
wonld  haTS  thooght  he  had  been  entirely 
MiTenanc  amongit  book*,  and  had  nera  (pent  an 
boor  hot  in  leading  and  writing  ;  jet  bii  humanity. 
*lblMlit7,  and  conrte*;,  wer«  rach,  that  he  would 
h*Te  bem  thought  to  hare  been  bred  in  the  beat 
mrta,  hut  that  hia  good-nature,  charltj,  and  de- 
list in  doing  good,  exceeded  that  breeaing.  Hi* 
mjIb  in  all  hi*  writing*  teem*  banb,  and  •otnetlme* 
abwitre.  wluch  i*  not  wholl}'  to  be  impoted  to  the 
iMnii*  *Db)ect*  of  which  he  commonlj  treated,  out 
rftbe  path*  tjod  bj  other  men,  but  to  a  little  under- 
-'-'--the  beaut;  of  ityle,  and  too  much  propeniit; 


bi  OraA  iBHirtr- 
id  tbe  PntaD  CtannM*.  ~ 
tehi  tbaUairiPH 
.    Thb  Chnnltl*,  kj  tonUlaf 


to  the  language  of  antiquity ;  bat  in  hi*  conTei_ 
tion  be  was  the  moat  clear  di*conr*Br,  and  had  the 
beat  faculty  of  making  hard  thing*  eaiy,  and  preaant- 
ing  them  to  the  underrtanding,  tlut  hath  been  known. 
Mr  Hyde  wa*  wont  to  aay,  that  be  valued  himadf 
upon  nothing  more  than  upon  having  had  Hr  Sel- 
den'a  scquuntani'efWim  the  time  be  waa  very  young, 
and  held  it  with  great  delight  at  lung  u  they  were 
anfitred  to  contlnne  together  in  London ;  and  he  wai 
much  troubled  alwaya  when  he  heard  him  blamed. 
censored,  and  reproached,  for  ttaying  in  London,  and 
in  the  parliament  after  they  were  in  rebellion,  and 
in  the  worat  timet,  which  hii  age  obliged  bim  to  do) 
and  bow  wicked  aoever  the  action*  were  which  were 
every  day  done,  he  wai  confident  be  bad  not  given 
hi*  content  to  them,  but  would  have  hindered  than 
if  he  could  with  hia  own  latetj,  to  whidi  he  wa* 
alwayi  enough  indulgent.  If  he  had  tome  inflr- 
mitie*  with  other  men,  they  irere  weighed  down 
with  wonderful  and  prodigiou*  aWlltte*  and  excel- 
lence* in  the  other  tcale.' 

Many  of  tbe  apophtbegmt  tobefoundinSeldeii'B 
>  Table  Talk'  are  exceedingly  acute;  many  of  them 
•re  bamoron*!  while  tome  embody  propotitioiia 
which,  though  ottered  in  familiar  convenation,  be 
probably  would  not  have  *eriouily  maintained.  Al 
might  be  expected.  *Btirical  remark*  on  the  clergy 
■bound,  and  there  are  ditplay*  alio  of  that  caution* 
apirit  which  diitinguiabedhim  throughout  hli  career. 
Marriage,  for  example,  he  characteri*e*  a*  '  a  despe- 
rate thing :  the  trogi  in  JE»op  were  extreme  wiie ) 
they  had  a  great  mind  to  aome  water,  but  they 
would  not  leap  into  the  well,  becauae  they  could 
not  get  out  again.'  The  foUowiug  are  »H^itinnnl 
extract*  fhim  the '  Table  Talk  :'— 

EvS  Sptaang. 
Ha  that  *peala  ill  of  another,  eommonly  befon 
.    .1  aware,  make*  bimaelf  aoch  a  one  a*  he  speak* 
agatnat ;  for  if  lie  had  cirility  or  breeding,  ha  would 
forbear  aucb  kind  of  languagt. 

2.  Agallantmaniia^ve  illwMda.  An  example  w* 
ave  in  tbe  old  lord  of  Saliabuiy,  who  wai  a  great  wi*a 
lan.  Stone  had  coiled  nme  lord  about  court  fool ; 
tbe  lord  complaina,  and  ba*  Stone  wbipped ;  Stone 
criet,  '  I  might  have  called  my  loni  of  Saliatnny  fool 
often  enongb,  befon  be  would  have  had  me  whipped.' 
S.  Speak  not  ill  of  a  great  enemy,  but  rather  give 


thi*  when  be  wa*  dying ;  hia  conftaaar  told  him,  to 
work  bim  to  repentance,  how  the  devil  tormented  the 
:ked  that  went  to  hell  i  tbe  Spaniard  replying,  callnd 
.J  devil,  my  lord;  '  I  hope  my  lord  the  devU  it  not 
ao  cruel.'  Hit  cocfeaaor  rtproved  him.  'Eicuaeme,' 
aaid  tbe  Don,  ^  for  cal  ling  bim  ao ;  I  know  not  into  what 
hand*  I  may  fall ;  and  if  I  happen  into  hia,  I  hope 
be  will  uta  me  the  better  for  giving  him  good  word*.' 

HmuUtf. 

1.  Hnmilit;  i<  a  virtue  all  preach,  none  pnwtiao, 
and  yet  everybody  ia  content  to  hear.  The  maater 
think*  it  good  doctrine  for  his  tervint,  the  laity  for 
the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  for  tlie  laity. 

2.  There  i*  ImniiiiUu  qtiadam  i*  vtiiiy}  If  a  n..... 
doea  not  take  notice  of  that  eicelleD«y  and  perfection 
that  ia  in  himaalf,  how  can  be  be  thankful  to  God, 
who  it  the  author  of  all  aiccUency  and  perfection  I 
Nay,  if  a  man  hath  too  mean  an  opinion  of  himaeU^ 
it  will  render  him  unaerviceable  both  to  Ood  and  man. 
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ing ;  it  is  not  the  eftting,  nor  it  is  not  ibo  drinking, 
tutt  is  to  be  blftmed,  but  the  excess.    80  in  pride. 

King. 

A  king  is  a  thing  men  haTO  made  for  their  own 
iakes,  for  quietness  uke ;  just  as  in  a  family  one  man 
is  appointed  to  buy  the  meat :  if  erery  man  should 
buy,  or  if  there  were  many  buTen,  they  would  never 
ifree;  one  would  buy  wliat  the  other  liked  not,  or 
iraat  the  other  had  liought  before,  so  there  would  be 
a  confusion.  But  that  cliarge  being  committed  to 
one,  he,  according  to  his  discretion,  pleases  alL  If 
they  hare  not  what  they  would  hare  one  day,  they 
shell  have  it  the  next,  or  something  as  good, 

Tis  a  Tain  thing  to  talk  of  an  heretic,  for  a  man 
for  his  heart  can  think  no  otherwise  than  he  does 
think.  In  the  primitive  times  there  were  many  opi- 
nions, nothing  scarce,  but  some  or  other  held.  One  of 
these  opinions  being  embraced  by  some  prince,  and 
received  into  his  kingdom,  the  rest  were  condemned 
as  heresies ;  and  his  religion,  which  was  but  one  of 
the  eeveral  opinions,  first  is  said  to  be  orthodox,  and 
io  to  have  continued  ever  since  the  apostles. 

Leammgamd  Wifdom. 

Ko  man  is  wiser  for  his  learning :  it  may  adminis- 
ter matter  to  work  in,  or  objects  to  work  upon  ;  but 
wit  and  wisdom  are  bom  with  a  man. 

Oradei, 

Oracles  ceased  presently  after  Christ,  as  soon  as 
nobody  believed  them  :  just  as  we  have  no  fortune- 
tellers, nor  wise  men  [wizards],  when  nobody  cares 
for  them.  Sometimes  you  have  a  season  for  them, 
when  people  believe  them ;  and  neither  of  these,  1 
conceive,  wrought  by  the  devU. 

Drmmt  and  Propkedei. 

Dreams  and  prophecies  do  thus  much  good :  they 
make  a  man  go  on  with  boldness  and  courage  upon  a 
danger,  or  a  mistress.  If  he  obtains,  he  attributes 
much  to  them ;  if  he  miscarries,  he  thinks  no  more  of 
them,  or  is  no  more  thought  of  himself. 

Sermons. 

Nothing  is  text  but  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible, 
and  meant  there  for  person  and  place ;  the  rest  ia 
application,  which  a  discreet  man  may  do  well ;  but 
'tis  his  scripture,  not  the  Holy  Ghost's. 

First,  in  your  sermons  use  your  logic,  and  then  your 
rhetoric:  rhetoric  without  logic  is  like  a  tree  with 
leaves  and  blossoms,  but  no  root. 

.  Libdt. 

Though  some  make  light  of  libels,  yet  you  may  see 
by  them  how  the  wind  sits :  as,  tak^  a  straw  and 
throw  it  up  into  the  air,  you  shall  see  by  that  which 
way  the  wind  is,  which  you  shall  not  do  by  casting 
up  a  stone.  More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  com- 
plexion of  the  times  so  well  as  ballads  and  libels. 

Dwila  in  the  Head, 

A  person  of  quality  came  to  my  chamber  in  the 
Temple,  and  told  me  he  had  two  uctIIm  in  his  bead, 
(I  wondered  what  he  meant),  and,  just  at  that  time, 
one  of  them  bid  him  kill  me.  With  that  I  began  to 
be  afraid,  and  thought  he  was  mad.  He  said  he  knew 
I  could  cure  him,  and  therefore  intreated  me  to  give 
him  lomethiDg,  for  he  was  resolved  he  would  go  to 


nobody  else.    I,  peroeiving  what  an  opinion  he  W 
of  me,  and  that  it  was  only  melancholy  that  trouUsi 
him,  took  him  in  hand,  warranted  him,  if  he  woiik 
follow  my  directions,  to  cure  him  in  a  dioit  time.   ! 
desired  him  to  let  me  be  alone  about  an  hour,  and  tha 
to  come  again ;  which  he  was  very  willing  to.   In  tb 
mean  time,  I  got  a  card,  and  wrapped  it  up  hsndsom 
in  a  piece  of  taffeta,  and  put  strings  to  the  taffote 
and  when  he  came,  eave  it  to  him  to  hang  about  hi 
neck ;  withal  chai^^ped  him,  that  he  should  not  disoide 
himself,  neither  with  eating  or  drinkiuj^,  but  eat  ver 
little  of  supper,  and  say  his  praym' duly  when  h 
went  to  bea ;  and  I  made  no  question  but  he  wooli 
be  well  in  three  or  four  days.    Within  that  time 
went  to  dinner  to  his  house,  and  asked  him  hov  h 
did  t    He  said  he  was  much  better,  but  not  peifcctlj 
well ;  for,  in  truth,  he  had  not  dealt  dearly  inti 
me ;  he  had  four  devils  in  his  head,  and  he  perceirei 
two  of  them  were  gone,  with  that  which  I  had  riTei 
him,  but  the  other  two  troubled  him  stilL    *  Weil, 
said  I,  '  I  am  glad  two  of  them  are  gone ;  I  makt 
no  doubt  to  get  away  tiie  other  two  likewise.'    80 '. 
gave  him  another  thing  to  hang  about  his  neck.  Thm 
days  after,  he  came  to  me  to  my  chamber,  and  pro 
femed  he  was  now  as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life 
and  did  extremely  thank  me  for  the  great  care  I  hac 
taken  of  him.    I,  fearing  lest  he  might  relapse  intc 
the  like  distemper,  told  him  that  there  was  none  bnl 
myself  and  one  physician  more  in  the  whole  tovs 
that  could  cure  the  devils  in  the  head,  and  thai  wai 
Dr  Harvey  (whom  I  had  prepared),  and  wished  hin, 
if  ever  he  found  himself  ill  in  my  absence,  to  go  to 
him,  for  he  could  cure  his  disease  as  well  as  mjself. 
The  eentleman  lived  many  years,  and  was  never 
troubled  after. 

We  quote  the  following  morsel  from  the  preftoe 
to  Selden's  *  History  of  Tithes  :'— 

[Free  Ingmrp,} 

For  the  old  sceptics  that  never  would  proftsi  that 
they  had  found  a  truth,  yet  showed  the  best  waj  to 
search  for  any,  when  they  doubted  as  well  of  wh^ 
those  of  the  dogmatical  sects  too  credulously  receited 
for  infallible  principles,  as  they  did  of  the  newel 
conclusions.  They  were  indeed,  questionless,  too  nice, 
and  deceived  themselves  with  the  nimbleness  ^  y^ 
own  sophisms,  that  permitted  no  kind  of  esUbluhed 
truth.  But,  plainly,  he  that  avoids  their ^i«putin« 
levity,  yet,  being  able,  takes  to  himself  their  hbcr^ 
of  inquiry,  is  in  the  only  way  that  in  all  kinds  rt 
studies  leads  and  lies  open  even  to  the  sanctuaiy  of 
truth ;  while  others  that  are  servile  to  common  opi- 
nion and  vulgar  suppositions,  can  rarely  hope  to  be 
admitted  nearer  than  into  the  base  court  of  her  temple, 
which  too  speciously  oflen  counterfeits  her  inmort 
sanctuary. 


The  man  who,  along  with  Selden,  at  this  toe 
contributed  most  to  extend  the  reputation  of  Enf 
lish  learning  throughout  civilised  Burope,  wss  bis 
friend  James  Usher,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  ana 
primate  of  Irehind.  This  celebrated  scholar  w 
bom  at  DubUn  in  1581,  and  would  have  devotefl 
himself  to  the*  law,  had  not  the  death  of  hii  fttner, 
whose  wishes  pointed  to  that  profession,  allowea 
him  to  follow  his  own  inclination  for  theology,  ^e 
succeeded  to  his  father's  estate,  but  wishing  w 
devote  himself  uninterruptedly  to  study,  g»^  " 
up  to  his  brother,  reserving  for  himself  oniyi 
sufficiency  for  his  maintenance  at  college  *^f^ 
purchase  of  books.  He  early  displayed  P^^ 
against  the  Roman  Catholics;  and,  no*^***??' 
ing  the  mildness  of  his  personal  character,  con- 
tinued throoffhout  his  life  to  manifisst »  hi^W  b^' 
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bdcnnt  tptrii  towudi  them.  In  16U6  he  risited 
Kngiand.  and  becune  intim&te  irich  Cvnden  uid 
Sir  Bobert  Cotton,  to  the  former  of  irhom  be  com- 
e  Tiliuble  putknlui  about  tlie  aa- 


lion,  in  1641.  drore  him  to  England,  where  in 
•ettleil  M  Uxford,  then  the  reiidence  of  Chiriet. 
Suti««qaentl;  the  ciiil  war  caused  him  repeiitedl; 
to  change  liia  abode,  irhich  vai  flnally  the  Coimuw 
of  Peterboroagh'i  Kut  at  "BjegUe,  where  he  died  in 
165S,  It  the  af«e  of  teTenty-flTe.  Moit  of  hia  wrlt- 
ingi  relate  to  ecdeiiuli<»l  hiitory  anrt  antiquitiea, 
and  were  mninlr  intended  to  furnish  ar^ment* 
againit  the  Cattiolio :  but  the  production  for  which 
he  ia  chiefly  celebrated  ii  a  great  chronaloginal  work 
entitled  AnnaUi,  or  '  Annals.'  the  first  part  of  wlkich 
wu published  in  I650.and  the  second  in  1S54.  Itisa 
chronological  digest .  of  universal  history,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  lo  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
in  Vespasian's  reign.  The  author  intended  to  add  a 
third  part,  but  di^  before  accompliibing  his  deaign. 
In  this  work,  which  waa  receiied  with  great  ap- 
plaose  by  the  learned  throughout  Europe,  and  haa 
be«n  Kveral  times  reprinted  on  the  continent,  the 
author,  by  fixing  the  three  epoclis  of  the  deluge,  the 
departure  of  the  Israelite*  from  Egypt,  and  their  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  has  reconciled  Che  cbron(dogiea 
of  sured  and  pro^e  history ;  and  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  his  chronological  system  is  that  which  ia 
generally  receivaL  A  poetlmmont  work,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  whs  printed  in  1660,  under  the  title 
of  Chnmologia  Sacra ;  it  ia  accounted  a  valuable  pro- 
duction, as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  sacred  history, 
and  aa  showing  Ihe  grounds  and  calculations  of  the 
principal  epochs  of  Ctaa  '  Annala.' 


«iBit  ttatB  of  Irriaod  and  the  liiitoi7  of  Dabtln : 
tteae  were  afterwards  inserted  b}'  Camden  in  hia 
'Britannia.'  For  thirteen  years  subaequentlj  to 
lUT,  Usher  SDed  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
Krritj  of  Dublin,  in  performing  the  duties  of  which 
ktanflned  his  attisntion  chiefly  to  the  contmvenie* 
ktween  the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  At  the  con- 
vDcstioD  of  tlie  Irish  clergy  in  lElJ,  when  they 
determined  to  assert  tliett  independen(«  as  a  national 
din±.  the  articles  drawn  np  on  the  occasion  ema- 
isttd  chiefly  fh>m  his  pen  ;  and  hj  asserting  in  them 
the  CalTiniitic  doctrines  of  dection  and  reprobatioa 
hi  their  bniadest  aspect,  aa  well  as  bj  his  advocacy 
cf  the  rigDrooa  obsnraiKe  of  the  Sabbath,  «nd  hi* 


FMbjrier*,  ha  expoaed  himMf  to  tbe  charge  <rf' being 
1  IsToorer  of  Poritamam.  Having  tieen  accused  as 
Bidi  to  the  king,  be  weot  over  to  England  in  1619, 
sod,  in  a  conferenoe  with  his  m^eaty,  so  fuOy 
cksnd  himsjilf,  that  he  wasere  long  appointed  to  the 
Ne  of  Uoth,  and  in  1SS4  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Amsgh.  Scon  afterwards  he  gave  evidence  of  liis 
intolerant  spirit  towards  the  C^olica,  by  acting  as 
the  lading  man  at  the  drawing  up  of  B  pmlestation 
RomeiidDg  thus . — '  The  religion  of  the  Papists  is 
SBpotfitioas  and  idolatrons;  their  (kith  and  doc- 
ttine  erroDeooi  and  heretical ;  their  church,  in  re- 
9«cl  of  both,  i^NwtaticaL  To  give  tbem,  theretbre, 
"  '"'     "'~         '     ~"  that  they  may  fteely 

,  — s ■''>■'    ^t  B  subseqoBDt  period, 

Uduf's  nal  showed  itself  in  a  more  creditable 
il>SK  oa  tbeoccadon  ot  a  letter  from  tha  king  to 
tbe  Iriab  anihUshops,  complainiDg  of  the  increan  <tf 
ropety  in  Iidaad.  He  Invited  person*  of  the  Catho- 
Bc  penumoQ  to  his  hoose,  and  endeaTonred  to  con- 
vert them  by  fHendly  argoment,  in  which  attempt 
BIS  great  sluU  In  di^mtatioo  is  said  to  have  given 
Um  coD^deralile  nuocM.  During  the  political  oon- 
nUns  ef  CbaileB's  rdgn.  Usher,  la  a  treatise  en- 
fiUedntftMsr^OcTr^,  and  ObeditKt  of  Hit 
lUftcl,  —•■itainffll  Ihe  absdnte  onlawf^ilneaa  of 
Uinmaimfa«unit  the  king.    The  Irish  rebd- 


WiLUAM  CmujNawoRTH  was  a  still  mora  pro- 
minent, (hough  less  bigoted,  oppuaer  of  the  doc- 
triiK*  of  the  utiurch  of  Ilume,  than  his  conl«nipo- 


rarj  Usher.     This  famous  polemic  was  bom  at 

Oxford  in  1 603,  and  studied  there.  An  early  lore  of 
disputation,  in  wliich  he  possened  eminent  skill, 
brought  upon  liim  such  a  habit  of  doubting,  that 
bis  opinions  became  unsettled  on  all  subjects,  in- 
somuch that  a  JesaiC,  named  Fisher,  was  able  to 
argue  him  into  a  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Popery. 
The  chief  argument  which  led  to  this  remit  was 
that  which  m^ntained  the  necessity  of  an  inflillible 
living  gaida  in  mattera  of  faith,  to  which  diaraeter 
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the  Homan  Catholic  church  appeared  to  him  to  he 
he>t  entitled.    For  eome  time  after  thia,  he  studied 
at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Douay;  but  his  fHends  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  Oxford,  where,  after  addi- 
tional study  of  the  points^of  difference,  he  declared 
hi  favour  of  the  Protestant  faith.    This  drew  him 
into  seyeral  oontroTersies,  in  which  he  eipployed 
the  arguments  that  were  afterwards  methodically 
stated  in  his  famous  work  entitled  The  BetigUm  of 
tke  PrUedouUt  a  Safe  Way  to  Saivation,  published  in 
1637.    This  treatise,  which  has  placed  its  author  in 
the  first  rank  of  rdlgious  controversialists,  is  con- 
sidered a  model  of  perspicuous  reasoning,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  Protestant  cause.    The 
author  maintains  that  the  Scripture  is  the  only  rule 
to  which  appeal  ought  to  be  made  in  theological  dis- 
putes; that  no  church  is  infallible;  and  that  the 
apostles'  creed  embrsoes  all  the  necessary  points 
or  fiuth.    The  latitudinarianism  of  Chillingworth 
biou^t  upon  him  the  appellations  of  Arian  and 
Sodnian ;  and  his  character  for  orthodoxy  was  stiU 
ftffther  shaken  by  his  reftisal  to  accept  of  prefer- 
ment, on  condition  of  subscribing  the  thirty-nine 
artides.    His  scruples  having,  however,  been  orer- 
oome,  he  was  promoted,  in  1638,  to  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Salisbury.  During  the  civil  war,  he  zealously 
adhered  to  the  royal  party,  and  eren  acted  as  en- 
gineer at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in  1643.    He  died 
Uk  the  succeeding  year.    Lord  Clarendon,  who  was 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  has  drawn  the  following 
character  of  this  eminent  divine : — *  He  was  a  man 
of  so  great  a  subtilty  of  understanding,  and  so  rare 
a  temper  in  debate,  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
provoke  him  into  any  passion,  so  it  was  yery  diffi- 
cult to  keep  a  man*s  self  from  being  a  little  (Uscom- 
posed  by  his  sharpness  and  quickness  of  argument, 
and  instances,  in  which  he  had  a  rare  iSiicility,  and  a 
ffreat  advantage  over  all  the  men  I  ever  knew.* 
Writing  to  a  Catholic,  in  allusion  to  the  changes  of 
his  own  faith,  Chillingworth  says — *  I  know  a  man, 
that  of  a  moderate  Protestant  turned  a  Papist,  and 
the  day  that  he  did  so,  was  convicted  in  consdenoe 
that  his  yesterday's  opinion  was  an  error.   The  same 
man  afterwards,  upon  better  consideration,  became 
a  doubting  Papist,  and  of  a  doubting  Papist  a  con- 
firmed Protestant.    And  yet  this  man  thinks  him- 
self no  more  to  blame  for  all  these  changes,  than  a 
trareller,  who,  using  all  diligence  to  find  the  right 
way  to  some  remote  dty,  did  yet  mistake  it,  and 
after  find  his  error  and  amend  it    Nay,  he  stands 
upon  his  justification  so  far,  as  to  maintain  tliat  his 
alterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  also  fh>m  you,  by 
God's  meroy,  were  the  most  satisfactory  actions  to 
himself  that  erer  he  did,  and  the  greatest  victories 
that  ever  he  obtained  over  himself,  and  his  affections, 
in  those  things  which  in  this  world  are  most  pre- 
dous.'    In  the  same  liberal  spirit  are  written  the 
following  passages,  extracted  from  his  great  work : — 

{Agakut  iKe  EmpUtymmi  cf  Force  tn  JSdigUm,  ] 

I  have  learned  from  the  andent  fathers  of  the 
diurdi,  that  nothing  is  more  against  religion  than  to 
force  religion ;  and  of  St  Pau^  the  weapons  of  the 
Christian  warfare  are  not  carnal.  And  great  reason  ; 
for  human  violence  may  make  men  counterfdt,  but 
cannot  make  them  believe,  and  is  therefore  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  bieed  form  without  and  atheism  with- 
in. Besides,  if  this  means  of  bringing  men  to  em- 
brace any  rdigion  were  generally  used  (as,  if  it  may 
be  justly  used  in  any  place  by  those  that  have  power, 
and  think  they  have  truth,  certainly  they  cannot  with 
reason  deny,  but  that  it  may  be  used  in  eveiy  place 
by  those  that  bare  power  as  well  as  they,  and  think 
thej  have  truth  as  well  as  they),  what  could  follow  but 


the  maintenance,  periiaps,  of  truth,  but  perhaps  on^ 
the  profession  of  it,  in  one  place,  and  the  oppression  4 
it  in  a  hundred  t  What  will  follow  from  it  hat  thi 
preservation,  peradventure,  of  unit^,  but,  persdvsMp 
ture,  only  of^  uniformity,  in  particular  ^tes  aai 
churches ;  but  the  immortalising  the  greater  sol 
more  lunentable  divisions  of  Christendom  and  tkl 
world !  Add,  therefore,  what  can  follow  fixnn  it  b«|^ 
periiaps,  in  the  judgment  of  carnal  policy,  the  teair 
poral  benefit  and  tranquillity  of  temporal  stales  sol 
Kingdoms,  but  the  infinite  prejudice,  if  not  the  deis< 
lation,  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  t  *  *  Butth^ 
that  know  there  is  a  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lorli 
by  whose  will  and  pleasure  kings  and  kingdoms  stsai 
and  fidl,  they  know  that  to  no  king  or  state  snytki^ 
can  be  profitable  which  is  unjust ;  and  that  nothii| 
can  be  more  evidently  unjust  than  to  force  weak  hmHi 
by  the  profession  of  a  religion  which  they  believe  nsfc 
to  lose  their  own  eternal  happiness,  out  of  a  vain  aai 
needless  fear  lest  they  may  possibly  disturb  their  teS" 
poral  quietness.  There  is  no  danger  to  any  state  fiwi 
any  man's  opinion,  unless  it  be  such  an  opinion,  hjf 
which  disobedience  to  authority,  or  impiety,  is  tao^ 
or  licensed  (which  sort,  1  confess,  may  jnstlj  he 
punished  as  well  as  other  faults),  or  unless  tiiis  sbb- 
guinary  doctrine  be  joined  with  it,  that  it  is  lawfjil 
for  him  by  human  violence  to  enforce  othen  to  it 
Therefore,  if  Protestants  did  offer  violence  to  otfaar 
men's  consciences,  and  compel  them  to  embrace  their 
reformation,  I  excuse  them  not. 

{Iteamm  nuui  be  appeaied  to  m  JRdigum  Dkamim,] 

But  you  that  would  not  hare  men  follow  their  resr 
son,  what  would  vou  have  them  follow  f  their  naarion^ 
or  pluck  out  their  eyes,  and  go  blindfold  t  N(^  joe 
say;  you  would  have  them  follow  authority.  In 
God's  name  let  them ;  we  also  would  hare  them  Ibl- 
low  authority ;  for  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  miiTW* 
sal  tradition  that  we  would  have  them  believe  Scria- 
ture.  But  then,  as  for  the  authority  which  you  woold 
have  them  follow,  you  will  let  them  see  reason  whj 
they  should  follow  it.  And  is  not  this  to  go  a  little 
about — ^to  leave  reason  for  a  short  turn,  and  then  to 
come  to  it  again,  and  to  do  that  which  you  ooDdemn 
in  others t  It  being,  indeed,  a  plain. imposribih'tj for 
any  man  to  submit  his  reason  but  to  reason ;  for  he 
that  doth  it  to  authority,  must  of  necessity  think  him- 
self to  have  greater  reason  to  believe  that  authoritjr. 

A  collection  of  nine  sennona,  jneadied  by  Chil- 
lingworth before  Charles  L,  has  been  fteqwaUj 
printed.  From  one  of  these  we  sdect  the  foBowiiig 
animated  ezpoetulation  with  hia  noble  heann  i— 


[Affomit 

But  how  is  this  doctrine  [of  the  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries] received  in  the  worid !  Wbat  counsel  would 
men,  and  those  none  of  the  worst  sort,  8*^?^*?? 
such  a  case  I  How  would  the  soberest,  discreetert, 
well-bred  Christian  advise  thee  t  Why,  thns :  U 
thy  brother  or  thy  neighbour  have  offered  thee  sn 
injury,  or  an  affiant,  foi^ve  him  I  By  no  means; 
thou  art  utterly  undone,  and  lost  in  reputation  witt 
the  worid,  if  thou  dost  forgive  him.  ^Tiat  is  to  W 
done,  then  1  Why,  let  not  thy  heart  take  rest,  let 
all  other  business  and  employment  be  laid  aside,  till 
thou  hast  his  blood.  How !  A  man|s  blood  for  ss 
injurious,  passionate  speech — ^for  a  disdainfiil  looii 
Nay,  that  is  not  all :  that  ihou  mavest  gam  smong 
men  the  reputation  of  a  discreet,  well-tempered  du*' 
derer,  be  sure  thou  killest  him  not  in  passion,  when  thj 
blood  is  hot  and  boiling  with  the  provocation ;  W» 
proceed  with  as  great  temper  and  settledness  of  i<||^ 
son,  with  as  much  discretion  and  preparedness, astboa 

wouldest  to  the  oommunioa :  aiier  sevend  dajr  ^ 
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ipiCe,  that  it  maj  appear  it  is  thj  reason  gaides  thee, 
uid  not  thy  passion,  inrite  him  kindly  and  courteously 
into  some  retired  place,  and  there  let  it  be  determined 
whether  hia  blood  or  thine  shall  satisfy  the  injury. 

Oh,  thoa  holy  Christian  religion  I  Whence  is  it 
tiMt  iky  children  haye  sucked  uiis  inhuman  poison- 
<Ms  blood,  these  raffing  fiery  apirits  1  For  if  we  shall 
inqiiiie  of  the  heauen,  they  will  say,  They  hare  not 
Isttned  this  fiom  us ;  or  of  the  Msihometans,  they 
will  answer.  We  are  not  guilty  of  it.  Blessed  Ood ! 
thai  it  should  become  a  most  sure  settled  course  for  a 
■an  to  run  into  danger  and  disgrace  with  the  world, 
if  he  shall  dare  to  p^orm  a  commandment  of  Christ, 
wiuch  is  as  necessary  for  him  to  do,  if  he  hare  taij 
hopes  of  attaining  heaven,  as  meat  and  drink  is  for 
the  maintaining  of  life  !  That  erer  it  should  enter 
into  Ghristiacn  heaits  to  walk  so  curiously  and  exactly 
eoatmry  unto  the  ways  of  Ood  1  That  whereas  he 
■ts  himself  tsrery  day^  and  hour  almost,  contemned 
SDd  despised  by  thee,  who  art  his  senrant,  his  crea- 
tne,  upon  whom  he  might,  without  all  possible  im- 
puMion  of  unrighteousness,  pour  down  all  the  vials 
of  Us  wrath  and  indignation ;  yet  he,  notwithstanding, 
is  patient  and  long-suffering  towards  thee,  hoping  that 
Us  long-eufferinff  may  leM  Miee  to  repentance,  and 
bfswrhing  thee  cbily  by  his  ministers  to  be  reconciled 
mto  him ;  and  yet  thou,  on  the  other  side,  for  a  dis- 
tempered passionate  speech,  or  less,  should  take  upon 
Ikes  to  said  thy  neighbour's  soul,  or  thine  own,  or 
likely  both,  cloned  and  oppressed  with  all  your  sins 
WMepentod  of  (for  how  can  repentance  possibly  con- 
Mt  with  sudi  a  resolution  1),  before  the  tribunal-seat 
of  Ood,  to  expect  your  final  sentence ;  utterly  de- 
pnring  yourself  of  all  the  blessed  means  which  Ood 
MS  cootriTed  for  thy  salvation,  and  putting  thyself 
ia  mch  an  estate,  that  it  shall  not  be  m  Oocrs  power 
•hnest  to  do  thee  any  good.  Pardon,  I  beseech  you. 
By  earnestness,  almost  intemperateness,  seeing  that 
it  bath  proceeded   from  so  just,  so  warrantable  a 

Cd ;  and  since  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  rules  of 
IT  and  reputation  to  the  whole  kin^om,  do  not 
Toa  teadi  others  to  be  ashamed  of  this  inseparable 
tedfe  of  vour  religion — charity  and  forgiving  of  of- 
fenoes :  give  men  leave  to  be  Christians  without  dan- 
ger or  duhonour ;  or,  if  religion  will  not  work  with 
JOQ,  jet  let  the  laws  of  that  state  wherein  you  live, 
tile  eainest  desires  and  care  of  your  righteous  prince, 
prevail  with  you. 

JOHN  HAUM. 

JoBH  Hales  (1 584-1 656)  is  by  Mosheim  classed 
with  Chillingwoith,  as  a  prominent  defender  of  ra- 
tioDsl  and  tolerant  principles  in  religion.  He  was 
bigUy^stinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
jttgaage,  of  which  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
Oxford  in  1612.  Six  years  afterwards,  he  went  to 
HoUand  as  chaplaUi  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  am 
iMMsdor  at  the  Hague ;  -  and  on  this  occasion  he 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  famous  synod  of 
I^wt,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  recorded  in  his 

Gblished  letters  to  Sir  Dudley.  Till  this  time, 
held  the  Calvinistic  opinions  in  which  he  had 
I  been  educated ;  but  the  arguments  of  the  Arminian 
^^pioa  Episoopins,  urged  before  the  synod,  made 
Bim,  soooniing  to  his  own  expression,  *bid  John 
Cslvin  good  night'  His  letters  from  Dort  are  cha^ 
'■cterised  by  I^Nrd  Clarendon  as  *  the  best  memorial 
^,the  ignorsnoe,  and  passion,  and  animosity,  and 
vQUtioe  of  that  convention.**  Although  the  emi- 
wot  lesnung  and  abilities  of  Hales  would  certainly 
have  led  to  high  preferment  in  the  church,  he  chose 
»ttier  to  live  in  studious  retirement,  and  accordingly 
v^ttidiew  to  Eton  college,  where  he  had  a  private 
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fellowship  under  his  friend  Sir  Henry  SavlDe  as 
provost  Of  this,  after  the  defeat  of  the  royal  party, 
he  was  deprived,  for  refiising  to  take  the  *  engage- 
ment,* or  oath  of  fidelity,  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  as  then  established  witiiout  a  king  or 
house  of  lords.  By  cutting  off  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, his  ejection  reduced  him  to  such  straits,  that 
at  length  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  selling  the 
greater  part  of  his  library,  on  which  he  had  ex- 
pended £2500,  for  less  than  a  third  of  that  sum. 
Tills  he  did  tnm  a  spirit  of  independence,  which  re- 
ftued  to  accept  the  pecuniary  bounty  liberally  offered 
by  his  firiends.  Besides  sermons  and  miscellanies 
(die  former  of  which  compose  the  chief  portion  of  his 
works),  he  wrote  a  famous  Tract  concerning  Schism 
and  Schitmatica,  in  which  the  causes  of  religious  dis- 
union, and,  in  particular,  the  bad  effects  of  Epis- 
copal ambition,  are  fireely  discussed.  This  tract 
having  come  to  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  author,  Hales  ad- 
dressed a  letter  in  defence  of  it  to  the  primate,  who 
having  invited  him  to  a  conference,  was  so  well  satis- 
fied, that  he  forced,  though  not  without  difficulty,  a 
prebradal  stall  of  Windsor  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
needy  but  contented  scholar.  The  learning,  abilities, 
and  amiable  dispositions  of  John  Hales  are  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms,  not  only  by  Clarendon,  but 
by  Bishop  Pearson,  Dr  Heylin,  Andrew  Marvel,  and 
Bishop  Stillingfleet    He  is  styled  by  Anthony  Wood 

*  a  walking  library  ;**  and  Pearson  considered  him  to 
be  *  a  man  of  as  great  a  sharpness,  quickness,  and 
subtilty  of  wit,  as  ever  this  or  perhaps  any  nation 
bred.  His  industry  did  strive,  ii  it  were  possible,  to 
equal  the  lugeness  of  his  capacity,  whereby  he  be- 
came as  great  a  master  of  polite,  various,  and  uni- 
versal learning,  as  ever  yet  conversed  with  books.*  f 
His  extensive  knowledge  he^heerfblly  communicated 
to  others ;  and  his  disposition  being  Hberal,  obliging, 
and  charitable,  made  him,  in  religions  matters,  a  de- 
termined foe  to  intolerance,  and,  in  society,  a  highly 
agreeable  companion.  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that '  no- 
thing troubled  him  more  than  the  brawls  which  were 
grown  fW>m  religion ;  and  he  therefore  exceedingly 
detested  the  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Borne,  more 
for  Uieir  imposing  uncharitably  upon  the  consciences 
of  other  men,  than  for  the  errors  in  their  own  opi- 
nions ;  and  would  often  say,  that  he  would  renounce 
liie  rdigion  of  the  church  of  England  to-mbrrow,  if 
it  obligeii  him  to  believe  that  any  other  Christians 
should  be  damned ;  and  that  nobody  would  conclude 
another  man  to  be  damned,  who  did  not  wish  him 
so.  Ko  man  more  strict  and  severe  to  himself;  to 
other  men  so  charitiU>le  as  to  their  opinions,  that  he 
thought  that  otiier  men  were  more  in  fault  for  their 
carriage  towards  them,  than  the  men  themselves 
were  who  erred;  and  he  thought  that  pride  and 
passion,  more  than  conscience,  were  the  cause  of  all 
separation  from  each  other's  communion.'  John 
Aubrey,  who  saw  him  at  Eton  after  his  sequestra- 
tion, describes  him  as  *  a  pretty  little  man,  sanguine^ 
of  a  dieerful  countenance,  very  gentle  and  cour- 
teous.'{ 

The  style  of  his  sermons  is  dear,  simple,  and  in 
general  correct;  and  the  subjects  are  frequently 
illustrated  with  quotations  from  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers and  Christian  fathers.§    The  suljoined  ex- 

•  Athaa  Oxon.  xL  124. 

t  Preface  to  *  The  Golden  Remains  of  the  Evarasmonbls 
Mr  John  Halee.' 

^  Autarejr'i  Livee  of  Emfaient  Pvaons,  IL  369L 

I  In  the  year  ITBB.  an  edition  of  hie  worka  was  pohUibed  by 
Lord  Bailee,  who  tooik  the  unwanantaUe  liberty  of  modemi^ 
log  the  language  aooording  to  hie  own  taate^  Thia,  we  lean 
fltom  BoeweU,  met  the  stroof  dieappfobation  of  Dr  Johnson. 

•  An  anthorli  langoafe,  dr  (mli  he),  is  a  ehanoteriatkal 
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tracts  are  from  a  lennoxi,  Of  Inquhy  and  Privatt 
Judgment  im  Rdigiom, 

{Private  Judgment  in  Rdigion,'] 

It  were  a  thing  worth  looking  into,  to  know  the 
reason  why  men  are  so  ffenerallj  willing,  in  point  of 
religion,  to  cast  thenuelTes  into  other  men^  anni, 
and,  leaving  their  own  reason,  rely  so  much  upon 
another  man's.  Is  it  because  it  is  modesty  and 
humility  to  think  another  man's  reason  better  than 
our  own  1  Indeed,  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
we  account  it  a  tIoc,  a  part  of  enyy,  to  think  another 
man's  goods,  or  another  man's  fortunes,  to  be  better 
than  our  own  ;  and  yet  we  account  it  a  singular 
▼irtue  to  esteem  our  reason  and  wit  meaner  than 
other  men's.  Let  us  not  mistake  ourselres ;  to  con- 
temn  the  advice  and  help  of  others,  in  love  and  admi- 
ration  to  our  own  conceits,  to  depress  and  diagrace 
other  men's,  this  is  the  foul  vice  of  pride :  on  the 
contraiy,  thankfully  to  entertain  the  adyioe  of  others, 
to  give  it  its  due,  and  ingenuously  to  prefer  it  before 
our  own  if  it  deserve  it,  this  is  that  gracious  virtue 
of  modesty :  but  altogether  to  mistrust  and  relinquish 
our  own  faculties,  and  commend  ourselves  to  otners, 
this  is  nothing  but  poverty  of  spirit  and  indiscretion* 
I  will  not  forbear  to  open  unto  you  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  causes  of  this  so  raieml  an  error  amongst 
men.  First,  peradventure  we  dregi  of  the  church  of 
Rome  are  not  vet  sufficiently  washed  from  the  hearts 
of  many  men.  We  know  it  b  the  principal  stay  and 
supporter  of  that  church,  to  suffer  nothmg  to  be  in- 

auired  into  which  is  once  concluded  by  them.  Look 
irough  Spain  and  Italy ;  they  are  not  men,  but 
beasts,  and,  Issachai^like,  patiently  couch  down 
under  every  burden  their  superiors  lay  upon  them. 
Secondly,  a  fBrult  or  two  may  be  in  our  own  minis- 
try ;  thus,  to  advise  mep  (as  I  have  done)  to  search 
into  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  religion,  opens  a 
way  to  dispute  and  quarrel,  and  this  might  breed 
us  some  trouble  and  disquiet  in  our  cures,  more  than 
we  are  willing  to  undergo ;  therefore,  to  purchase 
our  own  quiet,  and  to  banish  all  contention,  we  are 
content  to  nourish  this  still  humour  in  our  hearers  ; 
as  the  Sibarites,  to  procure  their  ease,  banished  the 
smiths,  because  their  trade  was  full  of  noise.  In  the 
meantime,  we  do  not  see  that  peace,  which  ariseth  out 
of  ignorance,  is  but  a  kind  of  sloth,  or  moral  lethaigy, 
seeming  quiet  because  it  hath  no  power  to  move. 
Again,  maybe  the  portion  of  knowledge  in  the  mini- 
ster himself  is  not  over^great ;  it  may  be,  therefore, 
good  policy  for  him  to  suppress  all  busy  inquiiy  in 
his  auditory,  that  so  increase  of  knowledge  m  them 
might  not  at  length  discover  some  ignorance  in  him. 
Last  of  all,  the  fault  may  be  in  the  people  themselves, 
who,  because  they  are  loath  to  take  pains  (and  search 
into  the  grounds  of  knowledge  is  evermore  nainful), 
are  well  content  to  take  their  ease,  to  rild  their  vice 
with  goodly  names,  and  to  call  their  sloth  modesty, 
and  their  neglect  of  inquinr  filial  obedience.  These 
reasons,  beloved,  or  some  of  kin  to  these,  may  be  the 
motives  unto  this  easiness  of  the  people,  of  entertain- 
ing their  religion  upon  trust,  and  of  the  neglect  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  it. 

To  return,  therefore,  and  proceed  in  the  refutation 
of  this  gross  neglect  in  men  of  their  own  reason,  and 
casting  themselves  upon  other  wits.  Hath  Ood  given 
you  eyes  to  see,  and  logs  to  support  you,  that  so  your- 
selves might  lie  still,  or  sleep,  and  require  the  use  of 
other  men's  eyes  and  legs  f  That  faculty  of  reason 
which  is  in  eveiy  one  of  you,  even  in  the  meanest 
that  hears  me  this  day,  next  to  the  help  of  Ood,  is 

pert  (it  bis  eomposltioii,  snd  Is  slso  ehsncteristiesl  of  the  sge 
in  which  he  writes.  BeBidM,  sir,  when  the  language  is  changed, 
we  are  not  sura  that  the  MnM  ii  the  same.  No,  sir  ;  I  am  sorry 
Lord  Hailea  has  done  this.*— Ao«ieerr«  Li/t  </  Joluuon,  iv.  S82 ; 
edit.l8S3L 


^our  eyes  to  direct  you,  and  your  legs  to  support  yoi, 
m  your  course  of  integrity  and  sanctity  ;  you  may  m 
more  refuse  or  neglect  the  use  of  it,  and  rest  jomo 
selves  upon  the  use  of  other  men's  reason,  than  n^led 

{rour  own  and  call  for  the  use  of  other  men's  ^ei  sjid 
Ogs.  The  man  in  the  gospel,  who  had  bought  a  fium, 
excuses  himself  from  going  to  the  marriage-sappo^ 
because  himself  would  go  and  see  it :  but  we  Iiatc 
taken  an  easier  course  ;  we  can  buy  our  farm,  sad  gi 
to  supper  too,  and  that  only  by  saving  our  paim  to 
see  it ;  we  profess  ourselves  to  have  made  a  gical 
purchase  of  neavenly  doctrine,  yet  we  refuse  to  we  i( 
and  survey  it  ourselves,  but  trust  to  other  men's  ejei, 
and  our  surveyors :  and  wot  you  to  what  end  t  I 
know  not,  except  it  be,  that  so  we  may  with  the  bettei 
leisure  go  to  the  marriage-supper ;  that,  with  Hsman, 
we  may  the  more  merrily  go  in  to  the  banquet  pro- 
vided ror  us  ;  that  so  we  may  the  more  freely  betake 
ourselves  to  our  pleasures,  to  our  profits,  to  our  trsdei^ 
to  oar  preferments  and  ambition.  *  * 

Woiud  you  see  how  ridiculously  we  abuse  omselTei 
when  we  thus  n^lect  our  own  knowledge,  and  seciuelj 
hazard  ourselves  upon  others'  skill  t    Give  me  leav^ 
then,  to  show  you  a  perfect  pattern  of  it,  and  to  repwt 
to  you  what  I  find  in'Soieca  the  philosopher,  re- 
corded of  a  gentleman  in  Rome,  who,  being  purely 
ignorant,  yet  greatly  desirous  to  seem  learned,  pro- 
cured himself  many  servants,  of  which  some  he  caused 
to  study  the  poets,  some  the  orators,  some  the  hi<te- 
rians,  some  the  philosophers,  and,  in  a  etiaoge  kind 
of  fancy,  all  their  learning  he  verily  thought  to  be 
his  own,  and  persuaded  t»im«i»if  that  he  knew  all  that 
his  servants  understood  ;  yea,  he  grew  to  that  height 
of  madness  in  this  kind,  that,  being  weak  in  bodj  sod 
diseased  in  his  feet,  he  provided  himself  of  wrestlen 
and  runners,  and  proclaimed  games  and  races,  snd 
performed  them  by  his  servants;  still  applauding 
hinxself,  as  if  himself  had  done  them.    Beloved,  joo 
are  this  man :  when  you  neglect  to  try  the  spirits,  is 
study  the  means  of  salvation  yourselves,  but  content 
yourselves  to  take  them  upon  trust,  and  repose  you^ 
selves  altogether  on  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  us  thst 
are  your  teachers,  what  is  this  in  a  manner  but  to 
account  with  yourselves,  that  our  knowledge  is  youra, 
that  you  know  all  that  we  know,  who  are  but  jour 
servants  in  Jesus  Christ  I 

[Children  Btady  to  SeUeve,] 

Education  and  breeding  is  nothing  else  but  the 
authority  of  our  teachers  taken  over  our  childhood. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  which  ought  to  be  of  less  force 
with  us,  or  which  we  ought  more  to  suspect:  ftr 
childhood  hath  one  thing  natural  to  it,  which  is  a 
great  enemy  to  truth,  and  a  great  furtherer  of  deceit: 
what  is  that!  Credulity.  Nothing  is  more  credulous 
than  a  diild :  and  our  daily  experience  shows  how 
strangely  they  will  believe  either  their  ancients  or 
one  another,  in  most  incredible  reports.  For,  to  be 
able  to  Judfe  iriiat  persons,  what  reports  are  credibly 
is  a  point  of  strength  of  which  that  age  is  not  capable : 
'  The  chiefest  sinew  and  strength  of  wisdom,'  ssith 
Epicharmus,  *  is  not  easily  to  believe.'  Have  we  not, 
then,  peat  cause  to  call  to  better  account,  and  exs^ 
mine  by  better  reason,  whatsoever  we  1®*™**^ Jjf? 
credulous  and  easy  an  age,  so  apt,  like  the  softaa 
wax,  to  receive  every  impression!  Yet,  notwitlj 
standing  this  singular  weakness,  and  this  lsig«  *o^ 
real  exception  which  we  have  against  education,  j 
verily  persuade  myself,  that  if  the  best  and  stroogm 
ground  of  most  men's  religion  were  opened,  it  would 
appear  to  be  nothing  else. 

[Reverence  for  Ancient  Opinioni,] 

Antiquity,  what  is  it  else  (Ood  only  excepted)  \^ 
man's  authority  bom  some  agios  befoie  ui  I   ^^t  ^ 

*0o 
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Ike  truth  of  thingi,  time  makes  no  alteration ;  things 
ue  still  the  same  th^  are,  let  the  time  be  past,  pre- 
Kot^  or  to  come.  Those  things  which  we  rererenoe 
for  antiquity,  iriiat  were  thej  at  their  first  birth  1 
Were  they  falflel — time  cannot  make  them  true. 
Were  they  true  f — time  cannot  make  them  more  true. 
The  dreomstance,  therefore,  of  time,  in  respect  of 
tnth  and  enor  ia  mereljr  impertinent. 

[Prnoknee  of  an  Optnion  no  Argument  for  itt  TnOh,'] 

UniTersalitj  ia  sach  a  proof  of  truth,  as  truth  itself 
b  sahamed  of;  for  unirersalitj  is  nothing  but  a 
qasinter  and  a  trimmer  name  to  signify  the  multi- 
tade.  Now,  human  authority  at  the  strongest  is  but 
week,  but  the  multitude  is  the  weakest  part  of  human 
sothority :  it  is  the  great  patron  of  error,  most  easily 
tbused,  and  most  hardly  disabused.  The  beginning 
sf  enor  may  be,  and  mostly  is,  from  prirate  persons, 
bat  the  maintainer  and  continuer  of  enor  is  the 
Doltitude. 

JOHH  QAXmSH, 

JoBir  Gauden  was  a  theolonan  of  a  fkr  more  world- 
ly sod  ambitioiia  character  than  either  of  the  tiiree 
preceding  divines.    'Hfi  was  bom  in  1605,  and  when 
about  thirty  years  of  age  became  chaplain  to  the  Earl 
'  of  Warwick,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  besides 
I  obtaining  two  preferments  in  the  church.    Being  of 
)  a  temporising  disposition,  be  professed  the  opinions 
in  Togne  wi&  the  eaxl's  party,  and  in  1640  preached 
before  the  boose  of  commons  a  sermon  which  gave 
•omoch  satisfaction,  that  the  members  not  only  voted 
thanks  to  him,  but  are  said  to  have  presented  him 
with  a  silver  tankard.    Next  year,  the  rich  deanery 
of  Becking,  in  Essex,  was  added  to  his  preferments ; 
iQ  of  which,  when  the  Presbjrterian  form  of  church 
government  and  worship  was  substituted  for  the 
Episcopal  he  kept  by  oonfonning  to  the  new  order  of 
tl^gs,  though  not  without  apparent  reluctance. 
When  the  army  resolved  to  impeach  and  try  the 
king  in  1648,  he  published  A  Meligiout  and  Loytd 
Pmutation  agunst  their  purposes  and  proceedings : 
this  tract  was  followed  in  subsequent  years  by 
I  nrious  other  pieces,  which  he  sent  forth  in  defence 
j  cf  the  cause  of  the  royalists.    But  his  grand  service 
to  that  party  consisted  in  his  writing  the  famous 
•  An  BailiM;  or  the  Portraiture  of  his  Moet  Sacred 
<  ^fijftjf,  «  hie  Solitude  and  Sufferiftge,  a  work  pro- 
I  feiaing  to  emanate  firora  the  pen  of  Charles  L  himself 
I  and  to  contain  tiie  devout  meditations  of  his  latter 
!  &y«.    There  appears  to  have  been  an  intention  to 

Ebliah  this  '  Portraiture*  before  the  execution  of  the 
ig,  ss  an  attempt  to  save  his  life  by  working  on 
tbe  feelings  of  the  people ;  but  either  from  the  dlffl- 
CQlty  of  getting  it  printed,  or  some  other  cause,  it 
^  not  make  its  appearance  till  several  days  alter 
hit  majesty's  dea^    The  sensation  which  it  pro- 
duced in  his  favour  was  extraordinary.    *  It  is  not 
i  M>y«*  says  Hume,  *  to  conceive  tbe  general  compas- 
■ion  exdted  towards  the  king  by  the  publishing,  at 
■0  critical  a  juncture,  a  work  so  fVill  of  piety,  meek- 
wa,  and  hnmanily.    Many  have  not  scrupled  to 
noibetothat  book  the  subsequent  restoration  of 
^eroysl  family.    Milton  compares  its  efibcts  to 
wo>e  which  were  wrought  on  the  tumultuous  Romans 
by  Antony's  reading  to  them  the  will  of  Cassar.*  So 
2>ficily  and  universally  was  the  book  perused  by 
™e  natkm,  that  it  passed  through  fifty  editions  in  a 
■P^  year ;  and  probably  through  its  influence  the 
w  of  Boyal  Martyr  was  applied  to  the  king.    It 
^og  of  course  desirable,  for  the  interest  of  the  ruling 
P>rty.  that  the  anthenticitv  of  the  work  should  be 
^"Credited,  they  drculatea  a  vague  rumour  that  its 
true  author  was  one  of  t^  household  chaplains  of 
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the  king.  Milton,  who,  as  secretary  to  the  council 
of  state,  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  which  he  entitled 
*  Iconodastes,'  or  The  Image-breaker,  alludes  to  the 
doubts  which  prevailed  on  the  subject ;  but  at  this 
time  the  real  history  of  the  book  was  unknown. 
Tlie  first  disclosure  took  place  in  1691,  when  tiiere 
appeared  in  an  Amsterdam  edition  of  Milton's  *Icono- 
clastes,'  a  memorandum  said  to  have  been  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  in  wliich  that  nobleman  affirms 
he  had  been  told  by  Charles  IL  and  his  brother  that 
the  *  Ikon  Basilik^'  was  the  production  of  Gauden. 
This  report  was  confirmed  in  the  following  year  bv 
a  circumstantial  narrative  published  by  Gauden  s 
former  curate.  Walker.  Several  writers  then  en- 
tered the  field  on  both  sides  of  the  question ;  the 
principal  defender  of  the  king's  daim  being  Wag- 
staffe,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  who  published  an 
elaborate  *  Vindication  of  King  Charles  tbe  Martyr,' 
in  1693.  For  ten  years  subsequently,  the  literary 
war  continued ;  but  after  this  there  ensued  a  long 
internal  of  repose.  When  Hume  wrote  his  historr, 
the  evidence  on  the  two  sides  appeared  so  equally 
balanced,  tiiat,  '  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
that  production,  it  is  not  easy,*  says  he,  *for  a 
historian  to  fix  any  opinion  wliich  will  be  entirely 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  The  proofs  brought  to 
evince  that  this  work  is  or  is  not  the  king's,  are  so 
convincing,  that  if  any  impartial  reader  peruse  any 
one  side  apart,  he  will  tiiink  it  impossible  that 
arguments  eoidd  be  produced  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance ao  strong  an  evidence ;  and  when  he  com- 
pares both  sides,  he  will  be  some  time  at  a  loss  to 
fix  any  determination.'  Yet  Hume  confesses  that 
to  him  the  arguments  of  the  royal  party  appeared 
the  strongest  In  1786,  however,  the  scale  of  evi- 
dence was  turned  by  the  publication,  in  the  third 
volume  of  tiie  Clarendon  State  Papers,  of  some  of 
Gauden's  letters,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
six  addressed  by  him  to  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon 
after  the  Restoration.  He  there  complains  of  the 
poverty  of  the  see  of  Exeter,  to  which  he  had  already 
been  appointed,  and  urgentiy  solicits  a  further  re* 
ward  for  the  important  secret  service  which  he  had 
performed  to  the  royal  cause.  Some  of  these  letters, 
containing  aOusioiu  to  the  circumstance,  had  for- 
merly been  printed,  though  in  a  less  authentic  form  ; 
but  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  one,  dated  the 
13th  of  March  1661,  in  which  he  explicitly  grounds 
his  claim  to  additional  remuneration,  *  not  on  what 
was  known  to  the  world  under  my  name,  but  what 
goes  under  the  late  blessed  king's  name,  the  Ikon  or 
Portraiture  of  his  migesty  in  his  solitudes  and  suffer- 
ings. This  book  and  figure,'  he  adds,  *  was  wholly 
and  only  my  invention,  making,  and  design;  in 
order  to  vindicate  the  king's  wisdom,  honour,  and . 
piety.'  Clarendon  had  before  this  learnt  the  secret 
from  his  own  intimate  friend,  Morley,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  had  otherwise  ample  means  of  in- 
vestigating its  truth:  and  not  only  does  he,  in  a 
letter  to  Gauden,  fully  acquiesce  in  the  unpahitable 
statement,  but,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Rebellion,' 
written  at  the  desire  of  Charles  L,  and  avowedly 
intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  royal  character  and 
cause,  he  maintains  the  most  rigia  silence  with  re- 
spect to  the  *  Ikon  Basilik6* — a  fact  altogether  un- 
accountable, on  the  supposition  that  he  knew  Charles 
to  be  the  author  of  what  had  brought  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  royal  party,  and  that  he  waa  aware 
of  the  falsity  of  the  report  current  among  the  oppo- 
site faction.  Nor  is  it  easy,  on  that  supposition, 
to  conceive  for  what  reason  the  troublesome  solicita- 
tions or  Gauden  were  so  effectual  as  to  lead  to  his 
promotion,  in  1662,  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  t 
a  dignity,  however,  of  which  he  did  not  long  ei^oy 
thefhxits,  for  he  died  in  the  same  year,  through  dia- 
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appointment,  it  ia  oUd,  «.t  not  hnYliig  obUined  the 
richer  see  of  Wincheiter,  which  Clarendon  had  be- 
(towad  upon  Horley.  Notwith»tanding  the  cogency 
of  (he  eridence  abo re-mentioned,  and  of  many  cor- 
roborative circuDiitancei  which  it  i>  impoMible  to 
detail  here,  the  controTerBj  m  to  the  authorthip  cf 
the  '  Ikon  Bajilike-  ia  by  »ome  (till  decided  in  fiTOur 
of  the  kinf[.  Such  ig  the  concluiion  ardTed  at  in  a 
work  entitled  '  Who  wrote  Ikon  Baiilikp?'  puWiihed 
in  1824  by  Dr  Wordiworth,  niaiter  of  Trinity  col- 
iege,  Cambridge;  and  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
ReTicw*  liai  ranged  himself  on  the  lanie  aide.  But 
I  maiterly  article  by  Sir  Jsmci  Mackiatoah,  in 
tlie  Edinburgh  Revieir,  the  question,  notwithatand- 
ing  tame  difflrultiei  which  itill  adhere  to  it.  baa,  we 
think,  been  floatly  and  aatiifactorily  let  at  reit  ia 
fitToui  of  Gauden.f 

AaaiHiDideof  the  'Ikaa,*  we  piCBGot  tbefcJIow- 
iDg  inedilaitioiu  apon 


[The  P 


acfOitCM  War.l 


tiniea  Ood  wa«  pleaaed  to  tiy  me  with  Tictoiy,  hj 
wonting  my  enemie^  that  I  might  know  how  with 
moderalioD  and  thanks  to  own  and  un  tiia  power, 
who  it  only  the  true  Lord  of  Hoit*,  able,  when  he 
please),  to  repieai  tbe  confidence  of  those  that  fought 
o  great  ftdTantages  for  power  and 


imber. 


but  ir 


r  timei  Qod  « 
and  teach  n: 


I  pleated  to  e^ 


n  the  liring  QAd. 
My  lina  sometiiuee  prerailed  against  the  justice  of 
mj  cause  ;  and  those  that  were  with  me  wanted  not 
matter  and  occasion  for  hii  jutt  chasti-wment  both  of 
them  and  me.  Nor  were  my  enemies  less  punished 
by  that  prosperity,  which  hardened  them  to  continue 
that  injustice  by  open  hostility,  which  was  bt^n  by 

There  is  no  doubt  but  personal  and  prirate  tint 
may  otttlmes  orerhalancc  the  j  uttlce  of  public  eugage- 

'-  -doth  God  account  every  gallant  man  fin 

esteem)  a  fit  ingtrumcnt  to  assert  in  the 
■  a  righteous  cause.  The  more  men  are 
prone  to  arrogine  to  their  own  skill,  yalour,  and 
stren^h,  the  less  doth  God  ordinarily  work  by  them 
for  his  own  glory. 

I  am  sure  the  event  or  success  can  never  state  the 
justice  of  any  cause,  nor  the  peace  of  men's  con- 
sciences, nor  the  eternal  fate  of  their  aoult, 

Thoee  with  me  had,  1  think,  clearly  and  undoubt- 
edly for  their  justification  the  word  of  GoJ  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  together  with  their  own  oaths;  all 
requiring  obedience  to  my  just  oinunftnH*-  hut  tn 
none  other  under  heaven  without 
in  the  point  of  raising  aims. 

Those  on  the  other  side  are  forced  to  fly  to  the 
ihifts  of  some  pretended  fears,  and  wild  fundamentals 
of  etate,  as  they  call  them,  which  actually  overthrow 
the  present  fabric  both  of  chunh  and  state ;  being 
inch  imaginary  reaaona  for  aelf-defence  as.  are  most 
impertinent  for  those  men  to  allege,  who,  being  my 
tubjects,  were  manifestly  the  first  araaultera  of  me 
and  the  laws,  first  by  unaunpressed  tumulle,  after  by 
listed  forces.  The  same  allegations  they  use,  will  fit 
any  faction  that  hath  but  power  and  conlidence 
o  second  with  the  Sword  all  their  demands 


ir  BgSkinat  me, 


'yn-xi 


It  ftmt  abiUty  ti^Mr  Lalcf, 


against  the  pre«ent  lawi  and  aovsmon,  wbidi  cm 
never  be  aucb  as  some  aide  or  other  will  not  find  &glt 
with,  so  as  to  urge  what  they  ail  a  n 
them  to  a  rebellion  against  them. 


The  English  chorch  at  this  ttne  wh  boaoBid 
by  the  aervices  of  many  able  and  profimod  tbeols- 
gi«is ;  meu  who  had  both  itodied  and  thoagU 
deeply,  and  poHessed  a  vigorous  and  originil  cha- 
ncier of  intellect    Tlie  most  eloqaeit  ud  fanap- 


and  by  olli 


nil  her  divines  was,  however,  JitiMi 
Im  has  been  ityled  by  some  the  Shalapean, 
the  Sptmtr,  of  our  theidogical  lite- 


to  be  ctosel]'  allied,  in  the  com- 
plexion of  ills  taste  and  genius,  to  the  poet  of  llK 
*  Faery  Queen.'  He  has  not  the  imity  and  eDergy. 
or  the  profound  mental  philoaophy,  of  the  grot 
dramatist;  while  he  Strongly  resembles  Spenser  ii 
his  prolific  fancy  Hnd diction.  In  a ceitsin  musical ar 
rangemcnt  and  aweelnesi  of  expression,  in  prdoogec 
description,  and  in  dcliuious  musings  and  rareriM. 
BUgpcslcd  by  sume  favourite  image  or  metaphur 
on  which  lie  dwells  with  the  fundneit  and  cnthi 
siasm  uf  a  young  poet  In  these  paaiagel  he  ll 
also  apt  to  run  into  excess  ;  epithet  a  heaped  apOD 
epithet,  and  figure  upon  figure ;  all  the  quaint  coo 
celts  of  his  fancy,  and  the  curiout  stores  w  his  team' 
ing,  are  dragged  in,  till  both  preciiion  and  piopricQ 
arc  sometimes  lost  He  writes  like  an  orator,  iiw 
produces  bis  effect  by  reiterated  strokes  and  mnlli' 
plied  impresaions.  Hit  pictnre  of  the  Kesmrcctitfi 
in  one  of  hii  sermons,  is  in  the  highest  ■tj'lci  d 


trees,  birda,  and  flowers,  the  rising  or  setdng  no 
the  charms  of  youthAil  innocence  and  besn^.  and 
the  helplessness  uf  infancy  and  childhuod— pass* 
an  almost  uigelic  purity  of  feeling  and  deUcaey  d 
fancy.  When  presenting  rules  for  moraing  nmi- 
tatiou  and  prayer,  be  stops  to  indulge  hia  lore  Dl 
natnre.  '  Sometimei,'  be  aayi,  *  be  corions  to  xc 
tbe  preparation  which  the  sun  make*  when  be  it 
ling  forth  trum  his  chamben  of  the  east'  H* 
ipares  a  young  man  to  a  dutcing  buMli^ '  r^SV 
and  ga^,  aud  shining  like  a  dove'a  iKck,  or  tlie  iaiip 
-'  '  rainbow,  which  bath  no  substance,  and  vhoN 
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Toy  imageiy  and  coloan  are  fantastical'  The  ful- 
filmeiit  of  our  duties  he  calls  *  presenting  a  rosarj 
or  diaplet  of  good  works  to  our  Maker;*  and  be 
dresses  eTen  the  grave  with  the  flowei^  of  fancy. 
TUs  fresluien  of  feeling  and  imagination  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  amidst  all  the  strife  and  yio- 
kDce  of  the  ciyil  war  (in  which  he  was  an  anxious 
psrticipator  and  sufferer),  and  the  still  more  deaden- 
ing etftcts  of  polemical  controversj  and  systems  of 
cssnistry  and  metaphysics.  The  stormy  yicissitudes 
of  his  life  seem  only  to  have  taught  him  greater 
gentleness,  resignation,  toleration  for  human  failings, 
sod  a  more  ardent  love  of  humankind. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  a  native  of  Cambridge  (hap- 

(aed  on  the  15th  of  August,  1613),  and  descended 

I  of  gentle,  and  even  heroic  blood.     He  was  the 

fioetl  representatiTe  of  Dr  Rowland  Taylor,  who 

ndbred  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary; 

sod  his  family  had  been  one  of  some  distinction  in 

the  county  of  Gloucester.    The  Taylors,  however, 

j  hid  *  hSkia.  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  outworn 

fsoes,'  to  use  an  expression  of  their  most  illustrious 

member,  and  Jeremy's  father  followed  the  humble 

ooeopation  of  a  barber  in  Cambridge.    He  put  his 

an  to  GoUege,  as  a  sizar,  in  his  thirteenth  year, 

hsTiiighhnsdf  previously  taught  him  the  rudiments 

of  grammar  and  mathematics,  and  given  him  the 

idviotages  of  the  Free  Grammar  school    In  1631, 

Jeremy  Taylor  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 

ia  Caios  college,  and  entering  into  sacred  orders, 

removed  to  London,  to  deliver  some  lectures  for  a 

ooQ^  friend  in  St  Paul's  cathedral     His  eloquent 

ffiiomirses,  aided  by  what  a  contemporary  calls  *  his 

florid  snd  youthful  beauty,  and  pleasant  air,'  en- 

tnmoed  all  hearers,  and  procured  him  the  jNitronage 

of  Archbishop  Laud,  the  fHend  of  learning,  if  not  of 

liberty.    By  Laud's  assistance,  Taylor  obtained  a 

fellowship  in  All  Souls  odUege»  Oxford;  became 

I  cfaB|ibin  to  the  archbishop,  and  rector  of  Upping- 

bun,  in  Rutiandshire.    In  1639  he  married  I^icebe 

TjBgdale,  a  female  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but 

her  musical  name,  and  that  she  bore  three  sons  to 

ber  socomplished  husband,  and  died  three  years 

ifiser  her  marriage.    The  sons  of  Taylor  also  died 

before  their  fiither,  clouding  with  melancholy  and 

regret  his  late  and  troubled  years.    The  turmoil  of 

the  civil  war  now  agitated  the  country,  and  Jeremy 

Ttjior  embarked  his  fortunes  in  the  fate  of  the 

Toyilists.    By  virtue  of  the  king's  mandate,  he  was 

made  a  Doctor  of  Divuiity ;  and  at  the  command  of 

Chsries,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Episcopacy,  to  which 

bevu  by  principle  and  profession  strongly  attached. 

In  1644,  while  accompanying  the  royal  army  as 

cbaplain,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 

parluunentaiy  forces,  in  the  battle  fought  before 

the  csstle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.    He  was-  soon  re- 

ksied,  but  the  tl&  of  war  had  turned  against  the 

rojnlists,  snd  in  the  wreck  of  the  churdi,  Taylor 

rMolved  to  continue  in  Wales,  and,  in  conjunction 

vith  two  learned  and  ecclesiastical  friends,  to  esta- 

biiah  a  school  at  Newton-hall,  county  of  Caermar- 

tben.   He  appears  to  have  been  twice  imprisoned 

bv  the  dominant  party,  but  treated  with  no  marked 

eererity. 

'  la  the  great  storm,'  he  says, '  whicb  dashed  the 
kernel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on 
tbecQsst  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to 
btve  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for.  Here  I 
cut  anchor,  snd  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm 
|||Bowed  me  with  so  impetuous  violence,  that  it 
^"^  a  csble,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here 
■9un  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the 
genUeDeas  of  an  element  that  could  neiUier  distin- 
guish things  nor  persons:  and,  but  that  He  that  still- 


eth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves, 
and  the  nuidness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a  plank 
for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of 
content  or  study ;  but  I  know  not  whether  I  have 
been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of  my  fHends, 
or  the  gendeness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.' 

This  fine  rassage  is  in  the  dedication  to  Taylor's 
Liberty  of  Prophesying^  a  discourse  published  in 
1647,  ikowina  the  UnreasonableKeu  of  Preacribing 
to  other  Mene  Faith,  and  the  Iniquity  of  Pereecuting 
Differing  Opinions.  By  *  prophesying*  he  means 
preaching  or  expounding.  The  work  has  been 
justly  described  as  'perhaps,  of  all  Taylor's  writ- 
ings, that  which  shows  him  farthest  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  in  which  he  had  been  reared— as  the  first 
distinct  and  avowed  defence  of  toleration  which  had 
been  Tentured  on  In  England,  perhaps  in  Christen- 
dom.' He  builds  the  right  of  private  judgment  upon 
the  difficulty  of  expounding  Scripture — the  insuffi- 
ciency and  uncertainty  of  tradition — the  fallibility 
of  councils,  the  pope,  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the 
church  as  a  body,  as  arbiters  of  controverted  points 
—and  the  consequent  necessity  of  letting  every  man 
choose  his  own  guide  or  judge  of  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture for  himself;  since,  says  he,  'any  man  may  be 
better  trusted  for  himself,  tiian  any  man  can  be  for 
another — ^for  in  this  case  his  own  interest  is  most  con- 
cerned, and  ability  is  not  so  necessary  as  honesty, 
which  certainly  evexy  man  will  best  preserve  in  Ins 
own  case,  and  to  himself  (and  if  he  does  not,  it's  he 
that  must  smart  for  it) ;  and  it  is  not  required  of  us 
not  to  be  in  error,  but  that  we  endeavour  to  avoid  it' 
Blilton,  in  his  scheme  of  toleration,  excludes  all 
Roman  Catholics — a  trait  of  the  persecuting  cha- 
racter of  his  times ;  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  establish 
some  standard  of  truth,  and  prevent  anarchy,  as  he 
alleges,  proposes  the  confession  of  the  apostles*  creed 
as  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  the  condition  of  union 
among  Christians.  The  principles  he  advocates  go 
to  destrov  this  limitation,  and  are  applicable  to  uni- 
versal toleration,  which  he  dared  hardly  then  avow, 
even  if  he  had  entertained  such  a  desire  or  convic- 
tion. The  style  of  his  masterly  *  Discourse'  is  more 
argumentative  and  less  ornate  than  that  of  his  ser- 
mons and  devotional  treatises;  but  his  enlightened 
zeal  often  breaks  forth  in  striking  condemnation  of 
those  who  are  'curiously  busy  about  trifles  and 
impertinences,  while  they  reject  those  glorious  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  and  holy  life  which  are  the 
glories  of  our  religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  gain 
a  happy  eternity.'  He  doses  the  work  with  the 
following  interesting  and  instructive  apologue,  which 
he  had  found,  he  says,  in  the  Jews*  books : — 

'  When  Abraham  sat  at  hia  tent  door,  aooording  to 
his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied 
an  old  man  stopping  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary 
with  age  and  travel,  coming  towards  him,  who  was  a 
hundred  years  of  a^  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  hia  feet,  provided  supper,  and  caused  him  to 
flit  down ;  but  observing  that  the  old  man  ate  and 
prayed  not,  nor  bmed  for  a  blessing  on  his  meat, 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the  Ood  of  heaven  t 
The  old  man  told  him  that  he  wonhipped  the  fiie 
only,  and  acknowledged  no  other  Ood ;  at  which  an- 
swer Abraham  grew  so  sealously  angiy,  that  he  thrust 
the  old  man  out  of  hia  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all 
the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded  condition. 
When  the  old  man  was  gone,  Ood  called  to  AbraJuun, 
and  asked  him  where  the  stranger  was?  He  replied, 
I  thrust  him  away  because  he  did  not  worship  thee : 
Ood  answered  him,  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred 
yean,  although  he  dishonoured  me,  and  couldat  thou 
not  endure  him  one  night,  when  he  gave  thee  no 
trouble  I  Upon  this,  saith  the  storr,  Abraham  fetched 
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him  back  a^in,  and  gave  him  hospitable  entertain- 
ment and  wise  inntruction.  Cfo  thou,  cmd  do  lUcewue, 
and  thv  charity  will  be  tewarded  hj  the  God  of 
Abraham.' 

In  Wales,  Jeremj  Taylor  was  married  to  Mn 
Jonnna  Bridget,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  I., 
and  mistress  of  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Caer- 
marthen.  He  was  thus  relieved  fh>m  the  irksome 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster ;  but  the  fines  and  seques- 
trations imposed  by  the  parliamentary  party  on 
the  property  of  the  royalists,  are  supposed  to  have 
dilapidated  his  wife's  fortune.  It  is  known  that  he 
received  a  pension  from  the  patriotic  and  excellent 
John  Evelyn,  and  the  literary  labours  of  Taylor 
were  never  relaxed.  Soon  aflor  the  publication  of 
the  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  he  wrote  an  Apdogy 
for  Authorised  and  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  and  in  1648 
7^  Life  of  Christ,  or  the  Great  ExemjSar,  a  valuable 
and  highly  popular  work.  These  were  followed  by 
his  treatises  of  Hoh  Living  and  Holy  Dying,  Twenty- 
seven  Sermons  for  Sis  Summer  Half-  Year,  and  other 
minor  productions.  He  wrote  also  an  excellent  little 
manual  of  devotion,  entitled  the  Golden  Grove,  so 
called  after  the  mansion  of  his  neighbour  and  patron 
the  Earl  of  Carberr>',  in  whose  family  he  had  spent 
many  of  his  happiest  leisure  hours.  In  the  preface 
to  this  work,  Taylor  had  reflected  on  the  ruling 
powers  in  clmrch  and  state,  for  which  he  was,  for  a 
short  time,  committed  to  prison  in  Chepstow  Castle. 
He  next  completed  his  Coune  of  Sermons  for  the 
Year,  and  published  some  controversial  tracts  on 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  respecting  which  his 
opinions  were  rather  latitudinarian,  inclining  to  tlie 
Pelagian  heresy.  He  was  attacked  both  by  Iligh 
Churchmen  and  Calvinists,  but  defended  himself 
with  warmth  and  spirit— the  only  instance  in  which 
his  bland  and  benevolent  disposition  was  betrayed 
into  anything  approaching  to  personal  asperity. 
He  went  to  £}ndun  in  1657,  and  officiated  in  a  pri- 
vate congrrcgation  of  Episcopalians,  till  an  offer  was 
made  him  by  the  Earl  of  Conway  to  accompany  him 
to  Ireland,  and  act  as  lecturer  in  a  church  at  Lis- 
bum.  Thither  he  accordingly  repaired,  fixing  his 
residence  at  Portmore,  on  the  banks  of  I^ugh 
Neagh,  about  eight  miles  firom  Lisbum.  Two  years 
appear  to  have  been  spent  in  this  happy  retirement, 
when,  in  1 660,  Taylor  made  a  visit  to  London,  to  pub- 
lish his  Ductor  Dubitantium,  or  Ckues  of  Conscience, 
the  most  elaborate,  but  the  least  successful,  of  all  his 
works.  His  journey,  however,  was  made  at  an  aus- 
picious period.  The  Commonwealth  was  on  the  eve 
of  dissolution  in  the  weak  hands  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, and  the  hopes  of  the  cavaliers  were  fanned 
by  the  artifice  and  ingenuity  of  Monk.  Jeremy 
Taylor  signed  the  declaration  of  the  loyalists  of 
London  (m  the  24th  of  April;  on  the  29th  of 
May  Charies  II.  entered  London  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession, to  ascend  the  throne ;  and  in  August  follow- 
ing, our  author  was  appointed  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor.  The  Restoration  exalted  many  a  worthless 
parasite,  and  disappointed  many  a  deserving  loyalist ; 
let  us  be  thankful  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  mitre 
descending  on  the  head  of  at  least  one  pure  and  pious 
churchman  I  Taylor  was  afterwards  made  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the 
Irish  privy  counciL  The  see  of  Dromore  was  also 
annexed  to  his  other  bishopric,  *  on  account  of  his 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  industry.*  These  well-bestowed 
honours  he  enjoyed  only  about  six  years.  The 
duties  of  his  episcopal  function  were  discharged  with 
zeal,  mingled  with  charity;  and  the  few  sermons 
which  we  possess  delivered  by  him  in  Ireland  are 
truly  apostolic  both  in  spirit  and  language.  The 
evil  days  and  evU  tongues  on  which  he  had  fallen  never 
caused  him  to  swerve  from  his  enlightened  toleration 


or  fervent  piety.  Any  remains  of  a  controvenisl 
spirit  which  might  have  survived  the  period  of  hia 
busy  manhood,  were  now  entirely  repressed  by  the 
calm  dictates  of  a  wise  experience,  sanctified  by  sf- 
fliction,  and  b^  his  onerous  and  important  duties  as 
a  guide  and  director  of  the  Protestant  church.  He 
died  at  Lisbum  of  a  fever  on  the  13th  of  Augnsti 
1667,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  finer 
pattern  of  a  Christian  divine  never  perhaps  existed. 
His  learning  dignified  the  high  station  he  at  last  at- 
tained; his  gentleness  and  courtesy  shed  a  grace 
over  his  whole  conduct  and  demeanour;  whik  hii 
commanding  genius  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  virtue,  render  him  worthy  of  everlasting  affec- 
tion and  veneration.  We  have  alluded  to  the  ge- 
neral character  and  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor^s  woriu. 
A  late  eminent  scholar,  Dr  Parr,  has  eulogised  bis 
controversial  writings:  *  fraught  as  they  are,'  be 
says,  *  with  guileless  ardour,  with  peeriess  eloquence, 
and  with  the  richest  stores  of  knowledge — ^hirtoriciJ, 
classical,  scholastic,  and  theological — ^they  may  be 
considered  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  his  pure,  lifec- 
tionate,  and  dutif\il  attachment  to  the  reformed 
church  of  England.'  His  uneoniroversial  writings, 
however,  form  the  noblest  monument  to  his  memory. 
His  peculiar  tenets  may  be  diflTerently  judged  of  by 
different  sects.  He  was  perhaps  too  prone  to  speco- 
laf  ion  in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  he  was  certainly  do 
blindly-devoted  adherent  of  the  church.  His  mind 
loved  to  expatiate  on  the  higher  things  of  time, 
death,  and  eternity,  which  concern  men  of  all  par- 
ties, and  to  draw  from  the  divine  revelation  its 
hopes,  terrors,  and  injunctions  (in  his  liands  irre- 
sistible as  the  flaming  sword),  as  a  means  of  pann- 
ing tlie  human  mind,  and  fitting  it  for  a  more  exalted 
destiny.  '  Theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a 
divine  knowledge.  In  heaven,  indeed,  we  ^all  first 
see,  and  then  love ;  but  here  on  cartii,  we  must  first 
love,  and  love  will  open  our  eyes  as  well  as  our 
hearts ;  and  we  shall  then  see,  and  perceive,  and  on- 
derstand.'  ♦ 

The  following  passages  are  selected  as  being  among 
the  most  characteristic  or  beautiful  in  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's works : — 

[7%e  Age  qfHeason  and  Discretion,'] 

We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  be^ 
when  he  can  feed  himself  or  walk  alone,  when  he  can 
fight  or  beget  his  like,  for  so  he  is  contemporaxy  with 
a  camel  or  a  cow ;  but  he  is  fint  a  man  when  he 
comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  according  to 
his  proportion :  and  when  that  is,  all  the  worla  of 
men  cannot  tell  precisely.    Some  are  called  at  age  at 
fourteen,  some  at  one-and-twenty,  some  never;  bot 
all  men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes  npon 
him  slowly  and  insensibly.    But,  as  when  the  sun  ap-. 
proachiug  lowards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  fint 
opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits 
of  darkneM,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  ap  the 
lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the  fiinges  of  a 
cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  oat 
his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked  the  brom  of 
Moses,  when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil,  because 
himself  had  seen  the  face  of  Ood ;  and  still*  while  a  j 
man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he  j 
shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  li^t,  and  then  he  shineii  ^ 
one  whole  day,  under  a  doud  oftoi,  and  sometimee  | 
weeping  great  and  little  showers,  and  sets  quicklj : 
so  is  a  man's  reason  and  his  life.    He  first  begins  to  | 
p«rceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  making  little  reflec-  { 
tions  upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  disooarw  «  I 
files  and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  horses  and  liberty :  bat  , 
when  he  is  strong  enough  to  enter  into  arts  and  little 

*  *  TIa  IntelllgenUc*  asennoo  prsMdied  hfJmmjTtjit*^ 
the  nnlneriity  of  Dublin. 
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ioititutioni,  h«  IS  at  first  eDtertained  with  trifles  and 
imptrtinent  things,  not  because  he  needs  them,  but 
becaose  his  un<krstanding  is  no  bieger,  and  little 
inuifes  of  things  are  laid  before  him,  Hke  a  cock-boat 
to  a  whale,  onlj  to  play  withal :  but,  before  a  man 
eomes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead  with  gouts  and  con- 
mmption,  with  catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore  eves  and 
von-oat  body.  So  that,  if  we  must  not  reckon  the 
life  of  a  man  but  by  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is 
hat  before  his  soul  be  dressed ;  and  he  is  not  to  be 
Cilkd  a  man  without  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a 
soul  at  least  ftinished  with  what  is  necessary  towards 
kis  well-being. 

And  now  let  ui  consider  what  that  thing  is  which 
we  call  years  of  discretion.  The  young  man  is  passed 
kis  tutors,  and  arrived  at  the  bondage  of  a  caitiff 
ifirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipline,  and  is  let  loose  to 
pssrion.  The  man  bj  this  time  hath  wit  enough  to 
choose  his  vice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress, 
to  talk  confidently,  and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually ; 
to  demise  his  bettors,  to  deoj  nothing  to  his  appetite, 
to  do  things  that,  when  he  is  indeed  a  man,  he  must 
for  ever  be  ashamed  of ;  for  this  is  all  the  discretion 
that  most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  man- 
hood. They  can  discern  good  from  evil;  and  they 
wore  their  skill  by  leaving  all  that  is  good,  and  waf- 
wving  in  the  evils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appetite. 
And  by  this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted 
vicious  habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners,  and  there- 
fcre  it  will  not  be  fitting  to  reckon  the  b^nninff  of 
kis  life ;  he  is  a  fool  in  nis  understanding,  and  tnat 
iiasaddeath. 

IThe  Pomp  of  Ikaik,] 

Tike  away  but  the  pomps  of  death,  the  disguises, 
and  solemn  bugbears,  and  the  actings  by  candlelight, 
sod  proper  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  the  minstrels 
sad  the  noise-makers,  the  women  and  the  weepers, 
the  swoonings  and  the  shriekings,  the  nurses  ana  the 
shjsicians,  the  dark  room  and  the  ministers,  the  kin- 
died  and  the  watches,  and  then  to  die  is  easy,  ready, 
sod  quitted  from  its  troublesome  circumstances.  It 
ii  the  same  harmless  thin^  that  a  poor  shepherd  suf- 
fered yesterday,  or  a  maid-servant  to-day ;  and  at 
the  Bune  time  in  which  you  die,  in  that  veiy  night  a 
thoQssnd  crealores  die  with  you,  some  wise  men  and 
Bnay  foob ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  first  will  not  quit 
kist,  and  th«  folly  of  the  latter  does  not  make  him 
sBsble  to  die. 

[MarriaffeJ] 

They  that  enter  into  the  state  of  marriage  cast  a 
die  of  the  greatest  contingency,  and  yet  of  the  neatest 
mtcreet  in  the  world,  next  to  the  last  throw  Sat  eter- 
ufy.  Life  or  death,  felicity  or  a  lasting  sorrow,  are 
ia  the  poww  of  marriage.  A  woman,  indeed,  ven- 
tuiesmost,  for  she  hath  no  sanctuary  to  retire  to  from 
sa  evil  husband ;  she  must  dwell  upon  her  sorrow, 
•ad  hatch  the  eggs  which  her  own  folly  or  infelicity 
^•tk  produced ;  and  she  is  more  under  it,  because  her 
^<KiMiitor  hath  a  warrant  of  prerocatiye,  and  the 
voosa  may  ooraplun  to  Ood,  as  subjects  do  of  tyrant 
princes;  but  otnerwise  she  hath  no  appeal  in  the 
cMses  of  nnkindness.  And  though  the  man  can  run 
frnn  many  hours  of  his  sadness,  yet  he  must  return 
to  it  again ;  and  when  he  sits  among  his  neighbours, 
is  remembers  the  objection  that  is  in  his  bosom, 
Md  he  sighs  deeply.  The  boys,  and  the  pedlars,  and 
u«  fiuiterers,  shall  tell  of  thii  man  when  he  is  carried 
to  kis  gmve,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  poor  wretched 


J-  ."^y  ^  ^®  Oieek  epigram,  whose  knees  were 
^^Q^  with  frosen  tnow  upon  the  mountains,  came 
^  to  the  brooks  of  the  valleys,  hoping  to  thaw 
wj^ts  with  the  waters  of  the  stream ;  but  there 
"*nsitef«tookth«m9  and  bound  them  fast  in  ioe^ 


till  the  young  herdsmen  took  them  in  their  stranger 
snare.  It  is  the  unhappy  chance  of  many  men,  find- 
ing many  inconveniences  upon  the  mountuns  of  single 
life,  they  deaoend  into  the  valleys  of  marriage  to  re- 
fh»h  their  troubles ;  and  there  they  enter  into  fetten^ 
and  are  bound  to  sorrow  by  the  cords  of  a  man's  or 
woman's  peevinhness.        *  * 

Man  and  wife  are  equally  concerned  to  avoid  all 
offences  of  each  other  in  the  beginning  of  their  con- 
versation ;  every  little  thing  can  blast  an  infant  blos- 
som ;  and  the  breath  of  the  south  can  shake  the  little 
rings  of  the  vine,  when  first  they  begin  to  curl  like 
the  locks  of  a  new-weaned  boy  :  but  when  by  age  and 
consolidation  they  stiffen  into  the  hardness  of  a  stem, 
and  have,  by  the  warm  embraces  of  the  sun  and  the 
kisses  of  heaven,  broueht  forth  their  clusters,  they  can 
endure  the  storms  of  the  uoith,  and  the  loud  noises  of 
a  tempest,  and  yet  never  be  broken :  so  are  the  early 
unions  of  an  unfixed  marriage  ;  watchful  and  obser- 
vant, jealous  and  busy,  inquisitive  and  careful,  and 
apt  to  take  alarm  at  every  unkind  word.  After  the 
hearts  of  the  man  and  the  wife  are  endeared  and 
hardened  by  a  mutual  confidence  and  experience, 
longer  than  artifice  and  protence  can  last,  there  ate  a 
great  many  remembrances,  and  some  things  present, 
that  dash  all  little  unkiiidnesses  in  pieces.        *        * 

There  is  nothing  can  please  a  man  without  love ; 
and  if  a  man  be  weary  of  the  wise  discourses  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  innocency  of  an  even  and  a  pri- 
vate fortune,  or  hates  peace,  or  a  fruitful  year,  he 
hath  reaped  thorns  and  thistles  from  the  choicest 
flowers  or  Paradise ;  for  nothing  can  sweeten  felicity 
itself  but  love ;  but  when  a  man  dwells  in  love,  then 
the  breasts  of  his  wife  ara  pleasant  as  the  droppiiu^ 
upon  the  hill  of  Hermon ;  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  light 
of  heaven  ;  she  is  a  fountain  seided,  and  he  can  quench 
his  thirst,  and. ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his  sorrows 
down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home  to  his  sanc- 
tuary and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness  and 
chaste  refreshments.  No  man  can  toll  but  he  that 
loves  his  children,  how  many  delicious  accents  make 
a  man's  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of 
those  dear  pledges ;  their  childishness,  their  stammer- 
ing, their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their  imper- 
fections, their  necessities,  are  so  many  little  emana- 
tions of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their 
persons  and  society.  *  *  It  is  fit  that  I  should 
mfuse  a  bunch  of  myrrh  into  the  festival  goblet,  and, 
after  the  Egyptian  manner,  serve  up  a  dead  man's 
bones  at  a  feast :  I  will  only  show  it,  and  take  It 
away  again ;  it  will  make  the  wine  bitter,  but  whole- 
some. But  those  married  pairs  that  live  as  remem- 
bering that  they  must  part  again,  and  give  an  account 
how  they  treat  themselves  and  each  other,  shall,  at 
that  day  of  their  death,  be  admitted  to  glorious 
espousals ;  and  when  they  shall  live  again,  be  married 
to  their  Lord,  and  partake  of  his  glories,  with  Abra- 
ham and  Joseph,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  all  the 
married  saints.  All  those  things  that  now  please  us 
shall  pass  from  us,  or  we  from  them ;  but  those  things 
that  concern  the  other  life  are  permanent  as  the 
numbers  of  eternity.  And  although  at  the  resurrec- 
tion there  shall  be  no  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  no  marriage  shall  be  celebrated  but  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb,  yet  then  shall  be  remembered  how  men 
and  women  passed  through  this  state,  which  is  a  type 
of  that;  and  from  this  sacramental  union  all  holy 
pairs  shall  pass  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal,  where 
love  shall  be  their  portion,  and  joys  shall  crown  their 
heads,  and  they  shall  lie  in  the  bosom  of  Jesua^  and 
in  the  heart  of  God,  to  eternal  ages. 

17%$  Progrm  of  Sm.} 

I  have  seen  the  little  purls  of  a  spring  sweat  through 
the  bottom  of  a  bank,  and  intenerate  the  stubbom 
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paTement,  till  it  hath  made  it  fit  for  the  impresAion 
of  a  chihrs  foot ;  and  it  was  despised,  like  the  de- 
scendiog  pearls  of  a  mistj  moming,  till  it  had  opened 
its  way  and  made  a  stream  large  enough  to  cany  away 
the  ruins  of  the  undermined  strand,  and  to  inrade  the 
neighbouring  gardens:  but  then  tike  despised  drops 
were  grown  into  an  artificial  riyer,  and  an  intolerable 
mif«cliief.  So  are  the  first  entrances  ef  sin,  stopped 
with  the  antidotes  of  a  hearty  prayer,  and  checked  into 
sobriety  by  the  eye  of  a  reverend  man,  or  the  counsels 
of  a  single  sermon:  but  when  such  beginninn  are 
neglected,  and  our  religion  hath  not  in  it  so  much  phi- 
losophy as  to  think  anything  eril  as  long  as  we  can 
endure  it,  they  grow  up  to  ulcers  and  pestilential 
erils ;  they  destroy  the  soul  by  their  abode,  who  at 
their  first  entry  might  hare  been  killed  with  the  pret- 
■ure  of  a  little  finger. 

He  that  hath  passed  many  stages  of  a  ^ood  life,  to 
prerent  his  being  tempted  to  a  single  sm,  must  be 
yexy  careful  that  he  never  entertain  his  spirit  with  the 
remembrances  of  his  past  sin,  nor  amuse  it  with  the 
fantastic  apprehensions  of  the  present.  When  the 
Israelites  fancied  the  sapidness  and  relish  of  the  flesh- 
pots,  they  longed  to  taste  and  to  return. 

So  when  a  Libyan  tiger,  drawn  from  his  wilder  for- 
agings,  is  shut  up  and  taught  to  eat  civil  meat,  and 
suffer  the  authority  of  a  man,  he  sits  down  tamely 
in  his  prison,  and  pays  to  his  keeper  fear  and  reverence 
for  his  meat ;  but  if  he  chance  to  come  again,  and 
taste  a  draught  of  warm  blood,  he  presently  leaps  into 
his  natuial  cruelty.  He  scftfce  abstains  from  eating 
those  hands  that  brought  him  discipline  and  food.* 
So  is  the  nature  of  a  man  made  tame  and  gentle  by  the 
ffrace  of  God,  and  reduced  to  reason,  and  kept  in  awe 
by  religion  and  laws,  and  by  an  awful  virtue  is  taught 
to  forget  those  alluring  and  sottish  relishes  of  sin  ;  but 
if  he  diverts  from  his  path,  and  snatches  handfuls 
from  the  wanton  vineyards,  and  remembers  the  lasci- 
viousness  of  his  unwholesome  food  that  pleased  his 
childish  palate,  then  he  grows  sick  again,  and  hungry 
after  unwholesome  diet,  and  longs  lor  the  apples  of 
Sodom. 

The  Pannonian  bears,  when  they  have  clasped  a  dart 
in  the  region  of  their  liver,  wheel  themselves  upon  the 
wound,  and  with  anger  and  malicious  revenge  strike 
the  deadly  barb  deej>er,  aud  cannot  be  quit  from  that 
fatal  steel,  but  in  flying  bear  along  that  which  them- 
selves make  the  instrument  of  a  more  hasty  death :  so 
is  every  vicious  person  struck  with  a  deadly  wound, 
and  his  own  hands  force  it  into  the  entertainments  of 
the  heart ;  and  because  it  is  painful  to  draw  it  forth 
by  a  sharp  and  salutaiy  repentance,  he  still  rolls  and 
turns  upon  his  wound,  and  carries  his  death  in  his 
bowels,  where  it  first  entered  by  choice,  and  then 
dwelt  by  love,  and  at  last  shall  finish  the  tragedy  by 
divine  Judgments  and  an  unalterable  decree. 

{The  Jietwreetion  qf  SinnenJ] 

So  have  we  seen  a  poor  condemned  criminal,  the 
weiffht  of  whose  sorrows  sitting  heavily  upon  his  soul, 
hath  benumbed  him  into  a  deep  sleep,  till  he  hath  for- 

fotten  his  groans,  and  laid  aside  his  deep  sighings : 
ut  on  a  sudden  comes  the  messenger  of  death,  and 
unbinds  the  poppy  garland,  scatters  the  heavy  cloud 
that  encircled  his  miserable  head,  and  makes  him  re- 
turn to  acts  of  life,  that  he  may  quickly  descend  into 

*  Admoaitsqae  lament  pistato  languine  fauoes : 
Fervet,  et  a  trepido  vix  abstinet  ira  magistriK 

•  But  let  the  taste  of  slaaghter  be  xeoAwed, 
And  tbeir  fell  Jaws  sgaln  with  gore  imbrued ; 
Then  dreadfully  their  wakening  furies  rise. 
And  glaring  iires  rekindle  in  their  eyas ; 
With  wrathful  roar  their  echoing  dens  they  tea^. 
And  hardly  ev'n  the  well-known  keeper  spare ; 
The  ahudderlng  keeper  ahaka^  and  stands  aloof  in  fear.* 
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death,  and  be  no  more.  So  is  every  sinner  that  liei 
down  in  shame,  imd  makes  his  grave  with  the  wicked ; 
he  shall,  indeed,  rise  again,  and  be  called  upon  by  the 
voice  of  the  archangel ;  but  then  he  shall  descend  into 
sorrows  greater  than  the  reaaon  and  the  patience  of  a 
man,  weeping  and  shrieking  louder  than  the  groans  d 
the  miserable  children  in  the  raUej  of  Hinnom. 

Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  side  which  u 
next  the  sun,  or  where  they  look  beauteously,  that  is, 
as  they  come  towards  you  to  be  enjoyed :  for  then  they 
paint  and  smile,  and  dress  themselves  up  in  tinsel  and 
glass  gems  and  counterfeit  imagery  ;  but  when  thoa 
hast  rifled  and  discomposed  them  vrith  enjoying  their 
false  beauties,  aud  that  they  begin  to  go  off,  then  be- 
hold them  in  their  nakedness  and  weariness.  See 
what  a  sigh  and  sorrow,  what  naked  unhandsome  pro- 
portions and  a  filthy  carcass  they  discover ;  and  the 
next  time  they  counterfbit,  remember  what  you  have 
already  discovered,  and  be  no  more  abused. 

[Uaeful  S^udies.^ 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  which  profits  not ;  for 
your  labour  and  your  health,  your  time  and  ^roor 
studies,  are  very  valuable  ;  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
to  see  a  diligent  and  hopeful  person  spend  himself  m 
gathering  cockle-shells  and  little  pebbles,  in  tellisg 
sands  upon  the  shores,  and  making  garlands  of  use- 
less daisies.*    Study  that  which  is  profitable,  that 
which  will  make  you  useful  to  churches  and  cem- 
monwealths,  that  which  will  make  you  desirable  and 
wise.    Only  I  shall  add  this  to  you,  that  in  learning 
there  are  variety  of  things  as  well  as  in  religion :  there 
is  mint  and  cummin,   and  there   are  the  weighty 
things  of  the  law ;  so  there  are  studies  more  and  less 
useful,  and  eveirthing  that  is  useful  will  be  required 
in  its  time :  and  I  may  in  this  also  use  the  words  « 
our  blessed  Saviour,  *  These  .things  ought  you  to  look 
after,  andnot  to  leave  the  other  unregarded.'    Bat 
your  great  care  is  to  be  in  the  things  of  God  and  of 
religion,  in  holiness  and  true  wisdom,  remembering 
the  saying  of  Origen,  *  That  the  knowledge  that  arises 
from  goodness  is  something  that  is  more  certain  utd 
more  divine  than  all  demonstration,'  than  all  other 
learnings  of  the  world. 

lOomfKimg  the  Afflicted,'] 

Certain  it  is,  that  as  nothing  can  better  do  it,  w 
there  is  nothing  greater,  for  which  God  made  our 
tongues,  next  to  reciting  his  pnuses,  than  to  nunitter  ] 
comfort  to  a  weary  soul.  And  what  greater  measine 
can  we  have,  than  that  we  should  bring  joy  to  oar 
brother,  who  with  his  drearv  eves  looks  to  heaven  and 
round  about,  and  cannot  find  so  much  rest  as  to  Isy 
his  eyelids  close  together^  than  that  thy  toogne 
should  be  tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  and  make  ue 
weary  soul  to  listen  for  li«ht  and  ease  ;  and  when  he 
perceives  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world,  ana 

•  Sir  laaao  Newton,  a  UtUe  before  he  died,  said.  'I  ^^'^ 
know  what  I  may  seem  to  the  world,  but  as  to  mysdf.  I  ■"" 
to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  •»■*•"*'  "^ 
diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  amoother  1*^™*  T 
a  prettier  ahdl  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  (tf  ttam 
by  all  undlaoovered  before  xo».*—Spateft  AineoMn,  p*  ^ 

Whoreada 
Incessantly,  and  to  bis  reading  brings  mot 
A  spirit  and  Judgment  equal  or  aaperior, 
(And  what  he  bringa  what  naeda  he dae^****''" 
Unoertain  and  nnaettled  atUl  remains ; 
Deep  vemd  in  books,  and  ahanow  in  hisiMlft 
Crode  or  tntaadeate,  ooUeotlng  toya 
And  triflea  for  ohoke  mattcn,  worth  a  apoD^ 
Aaehildrangathigingpebblsaontheahoea  . 
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is  ih*  «rder  of  t]uiigi»  m  oomfori  and  joj,  to  begin  to 
bicak  out  from  the  prison  of  his  sorrows  st  the  door 
of  s^hs  and  toMS,  and  by  little  and  little  melt  into 
showers  uid  refreshment  t  This  is  gloiy  to  thy  Toioe, 
sod  employment  fit  for  the  brightest  angel.  But  so 
Wkve  I  seen  the  son  kiss  the  frraen  earth,  which  was 
bound  up  with  the  images  of  death,  and  the  colder 
breath  of  the  north  ;  and  then  the  waters  break  from 
their  encloauras,  and  melt  with  joy,  and  run  in  useful 
'^Mfc""*!*  ;  and  the  flies  do  rise  again  from  their  little 
giaTcs  in  walls,  and  dance  a  while  in  the  air,  to 
cell  that  there  is  joy  within,  and  that  the  great  mo> 
thtf  of  creatures  will  open  the  stock  of  her  new  le- 
ficshment,  become  useful  to  mankind,  and  sing  praises 
to  her  Redeemer.  So  is  the  heart  of  a  sorrowful  man 
onder  the  discourses  of  a  wise  comforter ;  he  breaks 
from  the  despairs  of  the  grave,  and  the  fetters  and 
dwins  of  sorrow ;  he  blesses  Ood,  and  he  blesses  thee, 
sad  he  feels  his  life  returning ;  for  to  be  miserable  is 
death,  but  nothing  is  life  but  to  be  comforted ;  and 
God  is  pleased  with  no  music  from  below  so  much 
ss  in  the  thanksgiTing  songs  of  relieyed  widoi^,  of 
sQpportcd  orphans,  of  rejoicing,  and  comforted,  and 
diankful  persons. 

[JleaZ  and  Apparmt  ffajipinett,'] 

If  we  should  look  under  the  skirt  of  the  prosperous 
sad  prerailing  tyrant,  we  should  find,  eren  in  the  days 
of  his  joys,  such  allays  and  abatements  of  his  plea- 
tore,  as  may  serre  to  rraresent  him  presently  miser- 
shle,  besides  his  final  infelicities.  For  I  have  seen  a 
young  and  healthful  person  warm  and  ruddy  under  a 
poor  and  n  thin  garment,  when  at  the  same  time  an 
old  rich  person  hath  been  cold  and  paralytic  under  a 
load  of  sables,  and  the  skins  of  foxes.  It  is  the  body 
tbat  makes  the  clothes  warm,  not  the  clothes  the  body ; 
sod  the  spirit  of  a  man  makes  felicity  and  content, 
aot  any  spoils  of  a  rich  fortune  wrapt  about  a  sickly 
sad  an  uneasy  soul.  ApoUodorus  was  a  traitor  and 
a  tyrant,  and  the  world  wondered  to  see  a  bad  man 
Kave  so  good  a  fortune,  but  knew  not  that  he  nour^ 
ished  scorpions  in  his  breast,  and  that  his  liver  and 
bis  heart  were  eaten  up  with  spectres  and  images  of 
death;  his  thoughts  were  full  of  interruptions,  his 
dieams  of  illusions :  his  fancy  was  abused  with  real 
troubles  and  fantastic  images,  imagining  that  he  saw 
the  Scythians  flaying  him  alive,  his  daughters  like 
piUars  of  fire,  dancing  round  about  a  cauldron  in 
which  himself  was  boiling,  and  that  his  heart  ac- 
cused itself  to  be  the  cause  of  all  these  evils. 

Does  he  not  drink  more  sweetly  that  takes  his  bever- 
age in  an  earthen  vessel,  than  he  that  looks  and 
■earches  Into  his  golden  chalices,  for  fear  of  poison, 
and  looks  pale  at  every  sudden  noise,  and  sleeps  in 
amour,  and  trusts  nobody,  and  does  not  trust  Ood 
for  his  safety  1 

Can  a  man  bind  a  thought  with  chains,  or  cany 
imaginations  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  1  can  the  beauty 
of  the  peacock's  train,  or  the  ostrich  plume,  be  deli- 
cioQs  to  the  palate  and  the  throat  1  does  the  hand  in- 
termeddle with  the  joys  of  the  heart !  or  darkness, 
that  hides  the  naked,  make  him  warm  t  does  the  body 
live,  as  does  the  spirit  1  or  can  the  body  of  Christ  be 
like  to  common  food  t  Indeed,  the  sun  shines  upon 
the  sood  and  bad ;  and  the  vines  give  wine  to  the 
dmuard,  as  well  as  to  the  sober  man ;  pirates  have 
hit  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the  same  time  when  the 
joit  and  peaceful  merchantman  hath  them.  But, 
althouj^  tne  things  of  this  world  are  common  to  good 
and  bad,  ret  sacraments  and  enpiritual  joys,  the  food 
of  the  soul,  and  the  blessing  of  Christ,  are  the  peculiar 
light  of  saints. 

{AdmnUy.} 
All  bwll  aa  long  as  the  lun  shines,  and  the  fidr 
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breath  of  heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  oar  own  purposes. 
But  if  yon  will  ^  the  excellency  and  feel  the  work 
of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a  persecution  ;  let  him  ride 
in  a  storm ;  let  his  bones  be  broken  with  sorrow,  and 
his  eyelids  loosed  with  sickness;  let  his  bread  be  dip- 
ped with  tears,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  be 
Drought  low ;  let  us  oome  to  sit  upon  the  margin  of 
our  grave,  and  let  a  tyrant  lean  hard  upon  our  for^ 
tunes,  and  dwell  upon  our  wrong ;  let  the  storm  arise, 
and  the  keels  toss  till  the  cordage  crat^,  or  that  ail 
our  hopes  bulge  under  us,  and  descend  into  the  hol- 
lowness  of  sad  misfortunes. 

[Miseriet  tf  MmCi  Life.} 

How  few  men  in  the  world  are  prosperous  I  What 
an  infinite  number  of  slaves  and  b^ars,  of  persecuted 
and  oppressed  people,  fill  all  comers  of  the  earth  with 
groans,  and  heaven  itself  with  weeping,  prayers,  and 
sad  remembrances  {  How  many  provinces  and  king- 
doms are  afflicted  by  a  violent  war,  or  made  desolate 
by  popular  diseases  I  Some  whole  countries  are  re- 
marked with  fatal  evils,  or  periodical  sicknesses. 
Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  feels  the  plague  evei7  three 
years  returning  like  a  quartan  acue,  and  destroying 
many  thousands  of  persons.  All  the  inhabitants  cv 
Arabia  the  desert  are  in  continual  fear  of  being  buried 
in  huge  heaps  of  sand,  and  therefore  dwell  in  tents 
and  ambulatory  houses,  or  retire  to  unfruitful  moun- 
tains, to  prolong  an  uneasy  and  wilder  life.  And  all 
the  countries  round  about  the  Adriatic  sea  feel  such 
violent  convulsions,  by  tempests  and  intolerable  earth- 
quakes, that  sometimes  whole  cities  find  a  tomb,  and 
every  man  sinks  with  his  own  house,  made  ready  to 
become  his  monument,  and  his  bed  is  crushed  into 
the  disorders  of  a  grave. 

It  were  too  sad  if  I  should  tell  how  many  persons 
are  afflicted  with  evil  spirits,  with  spectres  and  illu- 
sions of  the  night. 

He  that  is  no  fool,  but  can  consider  wisely,  if  he  be 
in  love  with  this  world,  we  need  not  despair  but  that 
a  witty  man  might  reconcile  him  with  tortures,  and 
make  him  think  charitably  of  the  rack,  and  be  brought 
to  dwell  with  vipers  and  dracons,  and  entertain  his 
guests  with  the  shrieks  of  mandrakes,  cats,  and  screech- 
owls,  with  the  filing  of  iron  and  the  harshness  of  rend- 
ing of  silk,  or  to  admire  the  harmony  that  is  made  by 
a  herd  of  evening  wolves,  when  they  miss  their  dmugfat 
of  blood  in  their  midnight  revels.  The  groans  of  a 
man  in  a  fit  of  the  stone  are  worse  than  all  these ; 
and  the  distractions  of  a  troubled  conscience  are 
worse  than  those  groans ;  and  yet  a  meny  careless 
sinner  is  worse  than  all  that.  But  if  we  could,  firom 
one  of  the  battlements  of  heaven,  espy  how  many  men 
and  women  at  this  time  lie  fainting  and  dyins  for 
want  of  bread  ;  how  many  young  men  are  hewn  down 
by  the  sword  of  war ;  how  many  poor  orphans  are  now 
weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by  whose  life 
they  were  enabled  to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how 
mariners  and  passengen  are  at  this  present  in  a 
storm,  and  shriek  out  because  their  keel  dashes 
against  a  rock,  or  bulges  under  them ;  how  many 
people  there  are  that  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad 
with  oppression,  or  are  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense 
of  a  constant  infelicity ;  in  all  reason  we  should  be 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise  and  participation  of  so 
many  evils.  This  is  a  plaoe  of  sorrows  and  tears,  of 
so  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity ;  let  us  remove 
from  hence,  at  least  in  aflections  and  preparation  of 
mind. 

Prater  is  an  action  of  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ohoit, 
the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  dove-like  simplicity  ;  an 
imiti^on  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  whofte  spirit  is  meek,  up 
to  the  greatness  of  the  biggest  example,  and  a  con- 
formity to  God;  whose  anger  is  always  just,  and 
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marchai  slowlj,  and  is  without  traa»portatioD,  aud 
often  hindered,  and  nerer  hasty,  and  is  full  of  mercy: 
prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of  our 
thoughts,  the  evenness  of  recollection,  the  seat  of 
meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our 
tempest :  prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  ^n- 
tiouoled  thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and 
the  sister  of  meekness ;  and  he  that  prays  to  God  with 
an  angry,  that  is,  with  a  troubled  and  discomposed 
spirit,  is  like  him  that  retires  into  a  battle  to  medi- 
tate, and  sets  up  his  closet  in  the  out-quarters  of  an 
anny,  and  chooses  a  frontier-ffarrison  to  be  wise  in. 
Anger  is  a  perfect  alienation  of  the  mind  from  prayer, 
and  therefore  is  contraiy  to  that  attention  which  pre- 
sents our  prayers  in  a  right  line  to  God.  For  so  hare 
I  seen  a  lark  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring 
upwards,  singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to 
heayen,  and  climb  above  the  clouds ;  but  the  poor 
bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighings  of  an 
eastern  wind,  and  his  motion  made  irregular  and  in- 
constant, descending  more  at  evenr  breath  of  the 
tempest,  than  it  could  recover  by  the  libration  and 
frequent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till  the  little  creature 
was  forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the 
storm  was  over ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight, 
and  did  rise  and  sine,  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and 
motion  from  an  ange^  as  he  passed  sometimes  through 
the  air,  about  his  ministries  here  below.  So  is  the 
prayer  of  a  good  man  :  when  his  affairs  have  required 


business,  and  his  business  was  matter  of  dispipit!]^  ^rouble  uiemselves  concerning  the  interest  of  the  dead. 


and  his  discipline  was  to  pass  upon  a  sinnine  person, 
or  had  a  design  of  charity,  his  duty  met  with  the  in- 
firmities of  a  man,  and  anger  was  its  instrument ;  and 
the  instrument  became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent, 
and  raised  a  tempest,  and  overruled  the  man ;  and 
then  his  prayer  was  broken,  and  his  thoughts  were 
troubled,  and  his  words  went  up  towards  a  cloud ;  and 
his  thoughts  pulled  them  back  again,  and  made  them 
without  intention  ;  and  the  good  man  sighs  for  his 
infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  that  prayer,  and 
he  must  recover  it  when  his  anger  is  removed,  and  his 
spirit  is  becalmed,  made  ieven  as  the  brow  of  Jesus, 
and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God  ;  and  then  it 
ascends  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of  the  holy  dove, 
and  dwells  with  God,  till  it  returns,  like  the  useful 
bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 

lOn  Death,] 

Nature  calls  us  to  meditate  of  deatii  by  those  thinrn 
which  are  the  instruments  of  acting  it;  and  God,  by  ul 
the  variety  of  his  providence,  makes  us  see  death  every- 
where, in  all  vanety  of  circumstances,  and  dressed  up 
for  all  the  fiuicies,  and  the  expectation  of  eveiy  single 
person.  Nature  hath  given  us  one  harvest  eveiy  year, 
Dttt  death  hath  two ;  and  the  spring  and  the  autumn 
send  throngs  of  men  and  women  to  charnel-houses ; 
and  aU  the  summer  long,  men  are  recovering  from  their 
evils  of  the  spring,  till  the  dog-days  come,  and  then 
the  Sirian  star  makes  the  summer  deadly ;  and  the 
firuits  of  autunm  are  laid  up  for  all  the  year's  provi- 
sion, and  the  man  that  gathers  them  eats  and  surfeits, 
and  dies  and  needs  them  not,  and  himself  is  laid  up 
for  eternity;  and  he  that  escapes  till  winter,  only 
stays  for  another  opportunity,  which  the  distempers 
of  that  quarter  minister  to  him  with  great  variety. 
Thus  deaih  reigns  in  all  the  portions  of  our  time.  The 
autumn  with  its  fruits  provides  disorders  for  us,  and 
the  winter's  cold  turns  them  into  shan>  diseases,  and 
the  spring  brings  flowers  to  strew  our  hearse,  and  Ae 
summer  gives  green  turf  and  brambles  to  bind  upon 
our  naves.  Calentures  and  surfeit,  cold  and  agues, 
aie  the  four  quarters  of  the  year ;  and  you  can  go  no 
whither,  but  you  tread  upon  a  dead  man's  bones. 

The  wild  fellow  in  Petronius,  that  reaped  upon  a 
bpoken  table  from  the  furies  of  a  shipwreck,  as  he 


watf  sunning  himself  upon  the  rocky  shore,  emied  m 
man  rolled  upon  his  floating  bed  oi  waves,  baUaated 
with  sand  in  the  folds  of  his  garment,  and  cazried  bj 
his  civil  enemy,  the  sea,  tov^tfds  the  ah<»e  to  find  a 
grave.    And  it  cast  him  into  some  sad  though  to,  thai 
petadv«iture  this  man's  wife,  in  some  part  of  tlie 
continent,  safe  and  warm,  looks  next  month  for  the 
good  man's  return ;  or,  it  may  be,  his  son  knoiwa 
nothing  of  the  tempest ;  or  his  father  thinks  of  that 
affectionate  kiss  which  still  is  warm  upon  the  good 
old  man's  cheek,  ever  since  he  took  a  kind  farewell, 
and  he  weeps  with  joy  to  think  how  bleased  he  shall 
be  vriien  his  belovea  boy  returns  into  the  circle  of  hit 
father's  arms.    These  are  the  thoughts  of  mortals; 
this  is  the  end  and  sum  of  all  their  designs.    A  dark 
night  and  an  ill  guide,  a  boisterous  sea  and  a  broken 
cable,  a  hard  rock  and  a  rouffh  wind,  dashed  in  pieces 
the  fortune  of  a  whole  fiunily ;  and  they  that  shall 
weep  loudest  for  the  accident  are  not  yet  entered  into 
the  storm,  and  yet  have  suffered  shipwreck.    Then, 
looking  upon  the  carcass,  he  knew  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  the  master  of  the  ship,  who,  the  da^  before,  cast 
up  the  aocoimts  of  his  patrimony  and  his  trade,  and 
named  the  day  when  he  thought  to  be  at  home.    See 
how  the  man  swims,  who  was  so  angiy  two  days  since  I 
His  passions  are  becalmed  with  the  storm,  his  accounts 
cast  up,  his  cares  at  an  end,  his  voyage  done,  and  his 
gains  are  the  strange  events  of  death,  which,  whether 
they  be  good  or  evil,  the  men  that  are  alive  seldom 


It  is  a  mighty  chan^  that  is  made  by  the  death  of 
every  person,  and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  are  alive. 
Reckon  but  from  the  ^rightfulness  of  youth,  and  the 
fair  cheeks  and  full  eyes  of  childhood ;  from  the  vigo- 
rousness  and  strong  flexure  of  the  joints  of  five-and- 
twenty,  to  the  hoUowness  and  deadly  paleness,  to  the 
loathsomeness  and  hoTTOT  of  a  three  days'  burial,  and 
we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  vety  great  and  very 
strange.    But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly  sprinring 
from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and,  at  fint,  it  was  fair  ss 
the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  as  a 
lamb's  fleece ;  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced 
open  its  virein  modesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  youth- 
ful and  unnpe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  dark- 
ness, and  to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of 
a  sickly  age ;  it  bowed  the  head,  and  broke  its  stalk ; 
and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves,  and  all 
its  beauty,  it  fell  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and  oat> 
worn  faces.    The  same  is  the  portion  of  every  man 
and  every  womui;  the  heritage  of  worms  and  ser- 
pents, rottenness  and  cold  dishonour,  and  our  beauty 
so  changed,  that  our  acquaintance  quickly  knew  us 
not ;  and  that  change  mingled  with  so  much  horror, 
or  else  meets  so  with  our  fears  and  weak  disooursings, 
that  they  who,  six  hours  ago,  tended  upon  us  either 
with  charitable  or  ambitious  services,  cannot,  without 
some  regret,  stay  in  the  room  alone,  where  the  body 
lies  stripped  of  its  life  and  honour.    I  have  read  of  a 
fair  young  German  smtleman,  who,  living,  often  re- 
fused to  be  pictured,  but  put  off  the  importunity  of 
his  friends'  desire  by  giving  way,  that,  after  a  few  days' 
burial,  they  might  send  a  painter  to  his  vault,  and,  if 
they  saw  cause  for  it,  draw  the  image  of  his  death 
unto  the  life.    They  did  so,  and  found  Ms  fiwx  hslf 
eaten,  and  his  midriff  and  back-bone  full  of  serpents ; 
and  so  he  stands  pictured  among  his  armed  anoestoit. 
So  does  the  fairest  beauty  change ;  and  it  will  be  ss 
bad  with  you  and  me ;  and  then  what  savants  shall 
we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave  I  what  friends 
to  visit  us !  what  oflScious  people  to  cleanse  away  the 
moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  upon  ourfiMXS 
from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults,  which  are  the 
longest  weepers  for  our  funeral. 

A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  pss- 
sionate  that  ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  bat  enter 
into  the  sepulchres  of  kings.    In  the  same  Eacurial 
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the  Spaniah  prinoes  lire  in  gieatness  and  power, 
ind  decree  war  or  peace,  they  hare  wisely  placed  a 
eoaeteiy,  where  their  ashes  and  their  gloiy  shall  sleep 
till  time  shall  be  no  more ;  and  where  our  kings  have 
been  crowned  their  anoeston  lie  interred,  and  thejy 
■rati  walk  orer  their  grandsire's  head  to  take  his 
avwn.  There  is  an  acre  sown  with  reyal  seed,  the 
copy  of  the  grefttest  change,  from  rich  to  naked,  from 
eeiied  roofs  to  arched  coffins,  from  liTing  like  gods  to 
iie  like  men.  There  is  enough  to  cool  the  flames  of 
Isst,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride,  to  appease  the  itch 
sf  coretoos  desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the  dissem- 
Uiag  colours  of  a  lustful,  artificial,  and  imaginaiy 
beauty.  There  the  warlike  and  the  peaceful,  the  for- 
taittfte  and  the  miserable,  the  beloved  and  the  de- 
tfittd  prinoes  mingle  their  dust,  and  pay  down  their 
^bol  of  moitalitv,  and  tell  all  the  world  that,  when 
nt  die,  our  ashes  shall  be  equal  to  kings',  and  our  ao- 
cooats  easier,  and  our  pains  for  our  crowns  shall  be  less. 

[The  Day  ofJvdffmaU,'] 

Even  you  and  I,  and  all  the  world,  kings  and 
flints,  nobles  and  learned,  the  crafty  and  the  easy, 
tte  vise  and  the  foolish,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
pRvailing  tyrant  and  the  oppressed  pvt^*  shall  all 
miear  to  receive  their  symbol ;  ana  this  is  so  far 
VMi  abating  anything  of  its  terror  and  our  dear  con- 
emment,  that  it  mudi  increases  it.  For  although 
flMoening  precepts  and  disoourMS  we  are  apt  to 
I  MgiKt  in  particular  what  is  recommended  in  general, 
I  isd  in  incidences  of  mortality  and  aad  events,  the 
■itfiilsri^  of  the  chance  heightens  the  apprehension 
«(ue  evil ;  vet  it  is  so  by  accident,  and  only  in  re- 
nid  of  our  impecfection  ;  it  being  an  eflect  of  self- 
WTC,  or  some  little  creeping  envy,  which  adheres  too 
oAai  to  the  unfortanate  and  miserable ;  or  being  ap- 
pRhcsded  to  be  in  a  rare  case,  and  a  singular  unwor- 
dunes  in  him  who  is  afflicted  otherwise  than  is 
commoa  to  the  sons  of  men,  companions  of  his  sin, 
and  brethren  of  his  nature,  and  partners  of  his  usual 
icridcnts ;  yet  in  fixial  and  extreme  events,  the  mul- 
titude of  sufferers  does  not  lessen,  but  increase  the 
nftrings ;  and  when  the  first  day  of  judgment  hap- 
poicd,  thii^  I  mean,  of  the  universal  deluge  d  waters 
tpon  the  old  world,  the  calamity  swelled  like  the 
flood,  sad  ev«ty  man  saw  his  friend  perish,  and  the 
MighboQiB  of  lus  dwelling,  and  the  relatives  of  his 
bmie,  and  the  sharers  of  his  joys,  and  yesterdav's 
bride,  snd  the  new  bom  heir,  the  priest  of  the  family, 
lad  the  honour  of  the  kindred,  all  dying  or  dead, 
dic&ehad  in  water  and  the  divine  vengeance ;  and  then 
tbev  had  no  place  to  flee  unto,  no  man  cared  for  their 
*nu;  thej  had  none  to  go  unto  for  counsel,  no  sano- 
tosiy  high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  vengeance 
tbst  rained  down  from  heaven ;  and  so  it  shall  be  at 
tbe  daj  of  judgment,  when  that  world  and  this,  and 
•U  that  shall  be  bom  hereafter,  shall  pass  through  the 
Mse  Bed  Sea,  and  be  all  baptised  with  the  same  fire, 
ttid  be  involved  in  the  same  cloud,  in  which  shall  be 
^oaderiugs  and  terrors  infinite.  Every  man's  fear 
I'^be  tacrsased  by  his  neighbour's  shrieks,  and  the 
■nuement  that  all  the  world  shall  be  in,  shall  unite 
**  tbe  ^pofks  of  a  raging  furnace  into  a  globe  of  fire, 
^  roll  upon  its  own  principle,  and  increase  bv  direct 
^Pmaoes  and  intolerable  reflections.  He  that 
.  '|*|>d>  in  a  churdi^ard  in  the  time  of  a  great  plague, 
I  *M  bean  the  naasmx  bell  perpetually  telling  the  sad 
"^oiM  of  deatn,  and  sees  crowds  of  infected  bodies 
P|^Hng  to  their  graves,  and  others  sick  and  tremulous, 
IM  death  dresMd  up  in  all  the  images  of  sorrow 
■voMl  aboet  him,  is  not  supported  in  his  spirit  by  the 
y*^  of  his  sorrow ;  and  at  doomsday,  when  the 
^"1^  ua  universal,  besides  that  it  is  in  itself  so 
BSA  pster,  because  it  can  afinght  the  whole  world, 
u  II  also  made  greater  by  communication  and  a  sor- 


rowful influence ;  grief  being  tlien  strongly  infectious, 
when  there  is  no  variety  of  state,  but  an  entire  king- 
dom of  fear ;  and  amazement  is  the  king  of  all  our 
passions,  aud  all  the  world  its  subjects.  And  that 
shriek  must  needs  be  terrible,  when  millions  of  men 
and  women,  at  the  same  instant,  shall  fearfully  ciy 
out,  and  the  noise  shall  mingle  with  the  tmmpet  of 
the  archangfsl,  with  the  thunders  of  the  dying  and 
groaning  heavens,  and  the  crack  of  the  dissolving 
world,  when  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  shall  shake 
into  dissolution  and  eternal  ashes ! 

Consider  what  an  infinite  multitude  of  angels,  and 
men,  and  women,  shall  then  appear  !  It  is  a  huge 
assembly  when  the  men  of  one  Kingdom,  the  men  of 
one  age  in  a  single  province  are  gathered  together  into 
heaps  and  confusion  of  disorder ;  but  then,  all  king- 
doms of  all  ages,  all  the  armies  that  ever  mus- 
tered, all  that  world  that  Augustus  Csesar  taxed,  all 
those  hundreds  of  millions  that  were  slain  in  all  the 
Roman  wars,  from  Numa's  time  till  Italy  was  broken 
into  principalities  uid  small  exarchates :  all  these,  and 
all  tnat  can  come  into  numbers,  and  that  did  descend 
from  the  loins  of  Adam,  shall  at  once  be  represented ; 
to  which  account,  if  we  add  the  armies  of  heaven,  the 
nine  orders  d  blessed  spirits,  and  the  infinite  num- 
bers in  every  order,  we  may  suppose  the  numbers  fit 
to  express  the  majestv  of  that  God,  and  the  terror  of 
that  Judge,  who  is  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all  that 
unimaginable  multitude  !  *  *  The  majestv  of  the 
Judge,  and  the  terrors  of  the  judgment,  shall  be 
spoken  aloud  by  the  immediate  forerunning  accidents, 
which  shall  be  so  sreat  violences  to  the  old  constitu- 
tions of  nature,  that  it  shall  break  her  very  bones, 
and  disorder  her  till  she  be  destroyed.  Saint  Jerome 
relates  out  of  the  Jews'  books,  that  their  doctors  used 
to  account  fifteen  days  of  prodijrjr  immediately  before 
Christ's  coming,  and  to  everv  day  assign  a  wonder, 
any  one  of  which,  if  we  should  chance  to  see  in  the 
days  of  our  flesh,  it  would  affright  us  into  the  like 
thoughts  which  the  old  world  had,  when  they  saw  the 
countries  round  about  them  covered  with  water  and 
the  divine  vengeance ;  or  as  these  poor  people  near 
Adria  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  vnieii  their  houtics 
and  cities  were  entering  into  graves,  and  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  rent  with  convulsions  and  horrid  tremblings. 
The  sea,  they  say,  shall  rise  fifteen  cubits  above  £e 
highest  mountains,  and  thence  descend  into  hollow- 
ness  and  a  prodigious  drought;  and  when  thev  are 
reduced  again  to  their  usual  proportions,  then  all  the 
beasts  and  creeping  things,  the  monsters  and  the 
usual  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether, and  make  fearful  noises  to  distract  mankind : 
the  birds  shall  mourn  and  change  their  song  into 
threnes  and  sad  accents ;  rivers  of  fire  shall  rise  from 
east  to  west,  and  the  stars  shall  be  rent  into  threads 
of  light,  and  scatter  like  the  beards  of  comets  ;  then 
shall  be  fearful  earthquakes,  and  the  rocks  shall  rend 
in  pieces,  the  trees  shall  distil  blood,  and  the  moun- 
tains and  fairest  structures  shall  return  into  their 
primitive  dust ;  the  wild  beasts  shall  leave  their  dens, 
and  shall  come  into  the  companies  of  men,  so  that 
you  shall  hardly  tell  how  to  call  them,  herds  of  men 
or  oongr^ations  of  beasts ;  then  shall  the  graves  open 
and  give  up  their  dead,  and  those  which  are  alive  in 
nature  and  dead  in  fear  shall*  be  forced  from  the  rocks 
whither  they  went  to  hide  them,  and  from  caverns  of 
the  earth  where  thoy  would  fain  have  been  concealed ; 
because  their  retirements  are  dismantled,  and  their 
^t>cks  are  broken  into  wider  ruptures,  and  admit  a 
strange  light  into  their  secret  bowels ;  and  the  men 
being  forced  abroad  into  the  theatre  of  mighty  horrors, 
shall  mn  up  and  down  distracted,  and  at  their  wits' 
end;  and  Uien  some  shall  die,  and  some  shall  be 
changed ;  and  by  this  time  the  elect  shall  be  gathered 
together  from  the  four  Quarters  of  the  world,  and 
Christ  shall  come  along  with  them  to  judgment. 
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[Bdifiimt  Teltnaim.'] 


The  infinite  nriet;  of  opiniom  to  nutten  of  reli- 
gion, u  thcj  hara  tiDDbled  Chriittndom  with  iiite- 
irtU,  fuiioDi,  and  pulialitis,  >o  IwTe  tbej  oiiued 
gnst  dJTiaioDi  of  tw  hcftrt,  uid  rarietj  of  thoughta 
and  deiigna,  unon^t  pioiu  and  prudent  men.  For 
thejftll,  (eeing  the  iDConTenieacea  which  the  diiunion 
of  penuuioDi  ud  opinio™  hftTs  produeed,  direetlj 
or  kocidentallj,  hare  thought  tliem«lT«  obliged  to 
■top  this  inundation  of  miKhiefs,  and  liare  nude 
attempt!  accordin^lj.  But  it  hath  hippencd  to  moat 
of  them  M  to  a  mittakeii  phjiician,  who  girea  eietl- 
lent  phjnc,  but  mi*appli»  it,  and  to  uiinei  of  hii 
cure.  So  liaxe  the»e  men  ;  their  attempts  h«Te,  there- 
fon,  been  ineffectual ;  for  they  put  tbeir  help  to  » 
wrong  part,  or  thej  have  endearotzred  to  cura  the 
■jmptomi,  aodhaTe  let  the  diKaae  alone  till  it  aeemed 
incurable.  Some  hare  endeavoured  to  re-unite  them 
fractions,  b;  propounding  luch  a  guide  which  ther 
were  all  bound  to  Tollow ;  hoping  that  the  unitj  of  a 
^ide  would  haTE  penuaded  unitj  of  minds ;  but  who 
thii  guide  ihould  be,  at  iaat  became  such  a  queatioD, 
made  part  of  the  fire  tliat  was  to  be 

le  flame.  Othen  thought 
be  the  meana  of  union,  or  notnmg  couia  ao  it.  Bat, 
•uppoaing  all  the  world  had  been  agreed  of  thia  mle, 
jet  the  interpretation  of  it  was  so  full  of  TarietT,  that 
thii  alto  became  part  of  the  diseaae  for  which  the  cure 
was  pretended.  All  men  readied  upon  Ihii",  that, 
though  thej  yet  had  not  hit  upon  the  right,  jet  sotoe 
war  must  be  thought  upon  to  reconcile  diflerences  in 
opmioD  ;  thinking,  so  long  as  this  varietT  should  last, 
Christ'*  kiagdom  wu  not  advanced,  mi  the  work  of 
the  gospel  went  on  but  tlowlj.  Few  men,  in  the  mean 
time,  conaidered,  that  so  long  as  men  had  lueh  rarietj 
of  principles,  such  aeverml  coast itutions,  educations, 
tempera,  and  distempen,  hopes,  interest!,  and  weak- 
nose*,  degma  of  light  and  deKret«  of  unilentanding, 
it  wia  impoasible  all  ahould  be  of  one  mind.  And 
whatia  impoaaibleto  bedDne,isDotnercs*ar7  it  should 
be  done.  And,  therafore,  although  rarielj  of  opinions 
was  imposaiblfl  to  be  cured,  and  thej  who  attempted 
it  did  hke  him  who  claps  hit  iboulder  to  the  ground 
to  stop  an  earthquake  ;  yet  the  incmiTeniencea  arising 
from  it  might  poasiblj  be  cund,  not  bj  uniting  their 
beliefs,  that  was  lo  be  demaired  of,  but  bj  euring  that 
which  caused  these  miictiiefa,  and  accidental  incon- 
Teniencss,  of  their  disagminga.  For  although  thete 
inconreniencea,  which  oveiy  man  eeee  and  feeli,  fewr 
consequent  to  Chi*  direnity  of  penuasions,  jet  it  was 
but  accideotallj  and  by  chance  ;  inasmuch  as  we  see 
that  in  many  things,  and  they  of  great  concvniment, 
men  allow  to  Chemselrea  and  to  each  other  a  liberty 
of  disa^neing,  and  no  hurt  neither.  And  eertunly, 
if  direnity  of  opinions  were,  of  ilaelf,  the  cause  of 
mischiefs,  it  would  be  so  erer ;  that  ii,  r«gularly  and 
UDirenally.  But  that  we  see  it  is  not.  For  there 
are  disputes  in  Christendom  concerning  matten  of 
greater  concernment  than  moat  of  those  opinions  that 
diatingoish  sect*  and  make  factions ;  and  yet,  because 
men  an  permitted  to  differ  in  thoee  great  matters, 
such  evil*  are  not  consfquent  lo  luch  di&erencea,  as 
ar<  to  tiie  unchatitabls  managing  of  smaller  and  more 
inconsiderable  qusations.  Since,  then,  if  men  anquiet 
and  diaritable  in  some  diugreeinga,  that  then  and 
there  the  inconvenience  ceases  ;  if  ^ey  wei«  so  in  all 
Othen  when  lawfiiilj  ther  might,  and  they  may  in 
most,  Christendom  should  be  no  longer  rent  in  pieoet, 
but  would  be  redintegrated  in  a  new  pantecoit. 


frum  Biihop  Taylor  1°   Kreval  marked  parti 

Ian.  There  is  greater  qnaintnew  and  (ttmat 
in  hi<  style :  he  is  fond  of  diacnsaing  abstnue  i 
coiijectuisl  pdnla,  such  aa  only  a  bumorist  < 
seriously  tronUe  '■'"'— If  sboat  i  and  ha  diifb 
thTongbont  hi*  writiogi  tbe  mind   nthcr  at 


Ftidei  ^fflinli"! 


amiable  and  eccentric  scholar,  than  df  a  nia  wli 

takes  un  interest  in  the  great  concerns  of  huminlt] 
Browne  wa*  born  in  London  in  160S,  and,  after  bein 
educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxfurd.  proceeded  t 
travel,  first  in  Ireland,  and  eubsequentlj-  in  FranM 
lujj,  and  Holluid.  He  beloiiBed  to  the  media 
pioieiaion,  and  having  obtained  bis  doctor'*  dexia 
at  I^yden.  tettled  finally  a*  a  practitioner  st  Nor 
wich.  HU  first  work,  entitled  Bdigia  Medki-'TIt 
Religion  of  a  Phyaician' — was  published  in  1HJ,>" 
Immediately  rendered  him  famous  a*  a  literaiy  m" 
In  this  singular  production,  he  girei  a  minute  aaoonl 
of  hi*  opinion*  not  only  on  reUgious,  bi 
of  philosophical  and  foDcifol  points,  br' 

the  reader  many  glimpee*  into  the  em-i'"- -- 

his  personal  character.  The  language  of  thil  «r' 
1*  birid  and  poetical,  adorned  witli  picturesque  "«•■ 
eery,  but  frequently  pedantic,  rugged,  and  obicnre 
Hi*  next  publication,  entitled  Pieiuiodoiia  Ep<Jemtii 
or  'Treatiaa  on  Vulgar  Errora,'  appeared  in  1H& 
It  Is  much  more  phUuwtphical  Id  iU  character  tttu 
the  '  Religio  Medici,'  and  i*  conaidered  the  tuoal  kW 
anduaefulofhisproduction*.  ThefoUowing  erurae- 
ration  of  some  of  the  errors  which  he endeaionreB 
dispel,  irill  serve  both  to  show  the  kind  of  iii*lW« 
he  wa*  fond  of  investigating,  and  to  eiemplifj  "" 
notion*  which  prevailed  in  the  aeventeentb  ceniuiv, 
'  That  trystal  i*  nothing  el*e  but  ice  ttroiif;!;  n"- 
gealed ;  that  a  diamond  ii  softened  or  broken  tif  tM 
bloodofagoati  that  a  pot  full  of  ashes  "iU  w"'"' 
a*  much  water  as  it  would  without  them  [  ""'J^ 
preserve  from  the  miichief  of  lightning  and  tnuMe'l 
that  an  elephant  bath  no  joints ;  that  a  "oK^ 
aeeing  a  man,  beget<  a  dumbness  in  him;  ""'""'t 
are  Mnd;  that  the  fle«h  of  peacocks  conupttlk  "«• 
that  storks  wiU  only  lire  in  republic*  and  ttm  «"". 
that  the  chicken  is  made  out  of  the  yolk  of  Ijiew- 
that  men  weigh  heavier  dead  than  alive,  and  1|^ 
meat  than  after;  that  Jew*  slink ;  that  the  l"**^ 
fVuit  was  an  apple;  that  there  was  no  rainbow  new 
the  flood  J  that  John  the  BaptUt  ahoold  not  i»^ 
treat*  slao  of  the  ring-finger ;  saluting  "(^Jf^ 
ing  i  pigmie* ;  the  canicular,  or  dog-d*?'  ■  ^JZ, 
tim  of  Hoas*  with  hania )  the  bladcDO*  o' ^ff^' 
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the  river  Nihis;  gipsies;  Methuselah ;  the  food  of 
Mxn  the  Baptist;  the  cessation  of  oracles;  Friar 
Bseon's  bnuen  head  that  spoke;  the  poverty  of 
BeUsaritts ;  and  the  wish  of  Fhilozenus  to  have  the 
Deck  of  a  crane.  In  1658,  Browne  published  his 
Hfdriotapkia^  or  Um  Burial ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Se- 
pJcJuvl  l/mg  LaUbf  Fotmd  in  Norfolk,  a  work  not 
inferior,  in  ideality  of  style,  to  the  *  Religio  Medici.* 
Here  the  aothor's  learning  appears  in  the  details 
which  he  gives  concerning  the  modes  in  which  the 
bodies  of  tiie  dead  have  b^n  disposed  of  in  different 
ages  and  countries ;  while  his  reflections  on  death, 
ohiivioo,  and  immortality,  are,  for  solemnity,  and 
gnndeor,  probably  unsurpassed  in  English  litera- 
tore.  The  occasion  would  hardly  have  called  forth 
a  work  from  any  less  meditative  mind.  In  a  field 
at  Walsingham  were  dug  up  between  forty  and  fifty 
ims,  containing  the  remains  of  human  bones,  some 
WBuSi  brass  instruments,  boxes,  and  other  ftagmen- 
taiy  relics.  Coals  and  burnt  substances  were  found 
Desr  the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  hence  it  was  con- 
jectuied  U)at  this  was  t\ie*Ustrina^  or  place  of  burn- 
ing, or  the  spot  whereon  the  Druidical  sacrifices 
were  made.  Furnished  with  a  tlieme  for  his  philo- 
sophic musings,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  then  comments 
OB  that  vast  charnel-house,  the  earth. 

'  Nature,'  he  says,  *  hath  furnished  one  part  of 
the  earth,  and  man  another.  The  treasures  of  time 
Ee  high,  in  urns,  coins,  and  monuments,  scarce  be- 
kw  the  roots  of  some  vegetables.  Time  hath  end- 
less rarities,  and  shows  St  all  varieties ;  which  re- 
veals old  things  in  heaven,  makes  new  discoveries 
in  earth,  and  even  earth  itMlf  a  discovery.  TTiat 
^tut  antuptitjf,  America,  lay  buried  for  a  thouaand 
fear* ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the 
uni  unto  us.  Though,  if  Adam  were  made  out  of 
an  extract  of  the  eartli,  all  parts  might  challenge  a 
restitution,  yet  few  have  returned  their  bones  far 
lower  than  they  might  receive  them  ;  not  affecting 
the  graves  of  giante,  under  hilly  and  heavy  cover- 
ings hut  content  with  less  than  their  own  depth, 
have  wishe<l  their  bones  might  lie  soft,  and  the  earth 
be  fight  upon  them ;  even  such  as  hope  to  rise  again 
woidd  not  be  content  with  central  interment,  or  so 
desperatfdy  to  pUce  their  relics  as  to  lie  beyond  dis- 
oovery,  and  in  no  way  to  be  seen  again ;  which 
happy  contrivance  hath  made  communication  with 
our  forefathers,  and  left  unto  our  view  some  parts 
which  they  never  beheld  themselves.* 

He  then  successively  describes  and  comments 
vpon  the  different  modes  of  interment  and  decom- 
position— ^whether  by  fire  (*  some  apprehending  a 
purifying  virtue  in  fire,  refining  the  grosser  commix- 
ture, and  firini?  out  the  ethereal  particles  so  deeply 
fanmerted  in  it*) ;  by  making  their  graves  in  the  air, 
like  the  Scythians,  *  who  swore  by  wind  and  sword  ;* 
or  in  the  sea,  like  some  of  the  nations  about  Egypt 
*  Men,*  he  finely  remarks,  *  have  lost  their  reason 
hi  nothing  so  much  as  their  religion,  wherein  stones 
and  clouts  make  martyrs ;  and  since  the  religion  of 
one  seems  madness  unto  another,  to  afford  an  ac- 
count oir  rational  of  old  rights,  requires  no  rigid 
reader.  That  they  kindled  the  pyre  aversely,  or 
turning  their  face  from  it,  was  a  handsome  symbol 
of  unwilling  ministration ;  that  they  washed  their 
hones  with  wine  and  milk ;  that  the  mother  wrapt 
them  in  linen  and  dried  them  in  her  bosom,  the  first 
fjstering  part,  and  place  of  their  nourishment ;  that 
they  opened  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  before  they 
kindled  the  fire,  as  the  place  of  their  hopes  or  origi- 
Bsl,  were  no  improper  ceremonies.  Their  last  vale- 
diction, thrice  uttered  by  the  attendants,  was  also 
very  solemn,  and  somewhat  answered  by  Christians, 
wIm  thought  it  too  little  if  they  threw  not  the  earth 
thrice  upon  the  interred  body.    That,  In  strewing 


their  tombs,  the  Romans  affected  the  rose,  the  Greeks 
amaranthus  and  myrtle ;  that  the  ftmeral  pyre  con- 
sisted of  sweet  ftiel,  cypress,  fir,  hirix,  yew,  and  trees 
perpetually  verdant,  lay  silent  expressions  of  their 
surviving  hopes;  wherein  Christians,  which  deck 
their  coffins  with  bays,  have  found  a  more  degant 
emblem — ^for  that  it  seeming  dead,  will  restore  itself 
from  the  root,  and  its  dry  and  exsuccous  leaves 
resume  their  verdure  again ;  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  we  have  also  observed  in  furze.  Whether  the 
planting  of  yew  in  churchyards  hold  not  its  original 
from  ancient  funeral  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  resur- 
rection, from  its  perpetual  verdure,  may  also  admit 
conjecture.*  Among  the  beauties  of  expression  in 
Browne,  may  be  quoted  the  following  eloquent  defi- 
nition :  *  Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
with  nature — they  being  both  the  servants  of  his 
providence.  Art  is  the  perfection  of  nature.  Were 
the  world  now  as  it  was  the  sixth  day,  there  were 
yet  a  chaoa  Nature  hath  made  one  world,  and  art 
another.  In  belief,  all  things  are  artificial,  for  nature 
is  the  art  of  Grod.*  This  seems  the  essence  of  true 
philosophy.  To  the  '  Hydriotaphia'  is  appended  a 
small  treatise,  called  IThe  Garden  of  Cyrus ;  or  the 
Qumcuncial  Lozenoe,  or  Network  Plantatione  of  the  An- 
ciente,  Artificialfy,  Naturalfy,  and  Myeticalfy  Considered, 
Tills  is  written  in  a  similar  style,  and  displays  much 
of  the  author's  whimsical  fancy  and  propensity  to 
laborious  trifiing.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
fancies  has  been  oflen  quoted.  Wishing  to  denote 
that  it  is  late,  or  that  he  was  writing  at  a  late  hour, 
he  savs  that  *  the  Hyades  (the  quincunx  of  heaven) 
run  low«— that  we  are  unwilling  to  spin  out  our 
awaking  thoughts  into  the  phantasms  of  sleep — ^that 
to  keep  our  eyes  open  longer  were  but  to  act  our 
antipodes — ^that  the  huntsmen  are  up  in  America — 
and  that  they  are  already  past  their  first  sleep  in 
Persia.'  This  is  fantastic,  but  it  is  the  offspring  of 
genius.  Browne  lived  in  a  world  of  ideal  contem- 
plation, but  before  surrendering  himself  up  to  his 
reveries,  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  vast  and  mul- 
tifarious learning.  In  presenting  its  results  to  the 
public,  he  painted  to  the  eye  and  imagination  more 
than  he  conveyed  to  the  understanding.  Among  his 
posthumous  pieces  is  a  collection  of  aphorisms,  en- 
titled Chittian  Morals,  to  which  Dr  Jofaiison  prefixed 
a  life  of  the  author.  He  left,  also,  various  essays, 
on  antiquarian  and  other  suljects.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  died  in  1682,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
He  was  of  a  modest  and  cheerful  disposition,  retir- 
ing in  his  habits,  and  mnpathised  fittle  with  the 
piffsuits  and  feelings  of  the  busy  multitude.  His 
opinions  were,  in  some  respects,  tinged  with  the 
credulity  of  his  age.  He  believed  in  witchcraft, 
apparitions,  and  diabolical  illusions;  and  gravelv 
observes,  *  tiiat  to  those  who  would  attempt  to  teach 
animals  the  art  of  speech,  the  dogs  and  cats  that 
usually  speak  wito  witches  may  afford  some  encour- 
agement. 

In  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  Latin  words  with  Englidi  termi- 
nations is  carried  to  such  excess,  that,  to  persons 
acquainted  only  with  their  native  tongue,  many 
of  his  sentences  must  be  nearly  unintelligible.  Thus, 
speaking  in  his  *  Vulgar  Errors*  of  the  nature  of 
ice,  he  says :  *  Ice  is  only  water  congealed  by  the 
frigidity  of  the  air,  whereby  it  acquireth  no  new 
form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or  determination  of 
its  d^uency,  and  amitteth  not  its  essence,  but  con- 
dition of  fluidity.  Neither  doth  there  anything 
properly  conglaciato  but  water,  or  watery  humidity; 
for  the  determination  of  quicksilver  is  properiy  fixa- 
tion, that  of  milk  coagulation,  and  that  of  oil  and 
unctious  bodies  only  incrassation.*  He  uses  abun- 
dant^ such  words  as  dilucidate,  ampUate,  mann- 
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duction,  indigitate,  reniiniaceDtial  eyocation,  farra- 
ginous, advenient,  ariolation,  lapifidicaL 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr  Johnson's  style, 
will  at  once  perceive  the  resemblance,  particularly 
in  respect  to  the  abundance  of  Latin  words,  which 
it  bears  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  *  Rambler* 
acquired  much  of  bis  fondness  for  pompous  and 
sounding  expressions  from  the  writings  of  the  learned 
luiight  of  Norwich.  Coleridge,  who  was  so  well 
quidifled  to  appreciate  the  writings  of  Browne,  has 
numbered  him  among  his  first  fieiTourites.  '  Rich  in 
yarious  knowledge,  exuberant  in  conceptions  and 
conceits;  contemplative,  imaginative,  cMften  truly 
great  and  magnificent  in  hu  style  and  diction, 
tiiough,  doubtless,  too  often  big,  stiff*,  and  hypet' 
Laimutic,  He  is  a  quiet  and  suUime  tnthuMiast, 
witli  a  strong  tinge  of  the  faniatt:  the  humorist 
constantly  mingling  witli,  and  flashing  across,  the 
philosopher,  as  the  darting  colours  in  &ot  silk  play 
upon  the  main  dye.'  The  same  writer  has  pointed 
out  the  entireneM  of  Browne  in  every  subject  before 
him.  He  never  wanders  from  it,  and  he  has  no 
occasion  to  wander ;  for  whatever  happens  to  be  his 
subject,  he  metamorphoses  all  nature  into  it.  We 
may  add  tlie  complete  onginaUty  of  his  mind.  He 
seems  like  no  other  writer,  and  his  vast  and  solitary 
abstractions,  stamped  with  his  peculiar  style,  like 
the  hieroglyphic  characters  of  the  East,  carry  tlie 
imagination  back  into  the  primeval  ages  of  the 
world,  or  forward  into  the  depths  of  eternity. 

[OUtviofi.] 

What  song  the  syrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though 
puzzling  questions,  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture. 
What^time  the  persons  of  these  ossuaries  entered  the 
famous  nations  of  the  dead,  and  slept  with  princes 
and  counsellors,  miffht  admit  a  wide  solution.     But 
who  were  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or  what 
bodies  these  ashes  made  up,  were  a  question  above 
antiquarianism ;  not  to  be  resolved  by  man,  nor  easily 
perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  provincial 
guardians,  or  tutelary  observators.    Had  they  made 
as  good  provision  for  their  names  as  they  have  done 
for  their  relics,  they  had  not  so  erossly  erred  in  the 
art  of  perpetuation.    But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be 
but  pyramidally  extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration. 
Vain  ashes,  which,  in  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons, 
times,  and  sexes,  have  found  unto  themselves  a  fruit- 
less continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  late  posterity, 
as  emblems  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes  against  pride, 
vain-glory,  and  maddening  vices.    Pa^an  vain-glories, 
which  thought  the  world  might  last  lot  ever,  luid  en- 
couragement for  ambition,  and  finding  no  Atropos 
unto  the  inmiortality  of  their  names,   were   never 
damped  Vith  the  necessity  of  oblivion.     Even  old  am- 
bitions had  the  advantage  of  ours,  in  the  attempts  of 
their  vain-glories,  who,  acting  early,  and  before  the 
probable  meridian  of  time,  have  by  this  time  found 
great  aooomplishment  of  their  designs,  whereby  the 
ancient  heroes  have  already  outlasted  their  monu- 
ments and  mechanical  preservations.     But  in  this 
latter  scene  of  time  we  cannot  expect  such  mummies 
unto  our  memories,  when  ambition  may  fear  the  pro- 
l>hecv  of  Elias '}  and  Charles  V.  can  never  ho(  e  to  live 
withm  two  Methuselahs  of  Hector.^ 

And  therefore  restless  inquietude  for  the  diutumity 
of  our  memories  unto  present  considerations,  seems  a 
vanity  almost  out  of  date,  and  superannuated  piece  of 
folly.    We  cannot  hope  to  live  so  long  in  our  names 

1  That  the  wiirld  msy  last  hut  six  thouasnd  yeus. 
*  Hector's  feme  lasting  aboTe  two  lives  of  Methuselah,  hefore 
that  famous  prinoe  was  extant. 


as  some  have  done  in  their  persons ;  one  fsoe  of  Jm, 
hohls  no  proportion  unto  the  other.     It  is  too  IsktU 
be  ambitious.    The  great  mutations  of  the  world 
acted,  or  time  may  be  too  short  for  our  deaigns. 
extend  our  memories  by  monuments,  whose  acsttl 
daily  pray  for,  and  whose  duration  we  cannot 
without  injury  to  our  expectations,  in  the  adi 
the  last  day,  were  a  contradiction  to  our  be! 
We,  whose  generations  are  ordained  in  this 
part  of  time,  are  providentially  taken  off  fix>m 
imaginations;  and  being  necessitated  to  eye  tfas] 
maining  particle  of  futurity,  are  naturally  cooatil 
unto  thoughts  of  the  next  world,  and  cannot  exi 
ablv  decline  the  consideration  of  that  duration,  wl  _ 
maketh  pyramids  pillars  of  snow,  and  all  that  is  fi 
a  moment. 

Circles  and  right  lines  limit  and  close  all  bod| 
and  the  mortal  right-lined  circle'  must  conclude  41 
shut  up  all.  There  is  no  antidote  aeaiust  the  opii| 
of  time,  which  temporally  considereth  all  things.  Q 
fathers  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories,  m 
sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  surviref 
Orave-stones  tell  truth  scarce  forty  yean.  GetftCl 
tions  pass  while  some  trees  stand,  and  old  fismiH 
last  not  three  oaks.  To  be  read  by  bare  inscriptiei 
like  many  in  Oruter,*  to  hope  for  eternity  by  eak 
matical  epith<^  or  first  letters  of  our  names,  to  I 
studied  by  antiquaries  who  we  were,  and  have  ne 
names  given  us,  like  manv  of  the  mummies,  are  ool 
consolations  unto  the  students  of  perpetuity,  even  1i 
everlasting  languages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  come  should  only  kno^ 
there  was  such  a  man,  not  caring  whether  th^  knei 
more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  ambition  in  Cardan ;  dis 
paraging  his  horoscopal  inclination  and  judgment  o 
himself,  who  cares  to  subsist,  like  Hippocrates'  patienti 
or  Achilles'  horses  in  Homer,  unaer  naked  nomina 
tions,  without  deserts  and  noble  acts,  which  are  tb 
babtain  of  our  memories,  the  tnidediia  and  soul  of  oui 
subsistences.  To  be  nameless  in  worthy  deeds  exceedi 
an  infamous  histoiy.  The  Canaan  itlsh  woman  lire 
more  happily  without  a  name  than  Herodias  with  one 
And  who  had  not  rather  have  been  the  good  thief 
than  Pilate  1 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblirion  blindly  scattereth  ha 
poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  witbool 
distinction  to  merit  of  perpetuitv :  who  can  but  pitj 
the  founder  of  the  pyramids  t  Ilerostratus  lives  thai 
burnt  the  temple  of  Diana;  he  is  almost  lost  thai 
built  it :  time  nath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian'i 
horse ;  confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  com' 
pute  our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  names, 
since  bad  have  equal  durations ;  and  Thcisites  is  like 
to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon,  without  the  £svoQr  <A 
the  everlasting  register.  Who  knows  whether  the  best 
of  men  be  known  t  or  whether  there  be  not  more  re- 
markable persons  forgot  thau  any  that  stand  remem- 
bered in  the  known  account  of  time !  Without  the 
favour  of  the  everlasting  register,  the  first  man  had 
been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and  Methuselah's  looj 
life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired  :  the  greatest  part  musi 
be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been;  tc 
be  found  in  the  register  of  God,  not  in  the  recoid  oi 
man.  Twenty-seven  names  make  up  the  first  stoij 
before  the  fiood  ;  and  the  recorded  names  ever  since 
contain  not  one  living  centuir.  The  number  of 
the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  shall  live.  The 
night  of  time  far  surpasseth  the  day,  and  who  knows 
when  was  the  equinox  1  Every  hour  adds  unto  that 
current  arithmetic  which  scarce  stands  one  moment 
And  since  death  must  be  the  Lucina  of  life ;  and  eren 
Pagans  could  doubt  whether  thus  to  live  were  to  dis; 


*  The  eharaoier  of  death. 

•  Grulsri  Inacriptloaes  Antlq^sa 
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oar  loomt  tun  sets  at  ricfat  deDceasiona,  aiid 
makfli  but  winter  wckes,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
long  before  we  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  have  our 
Ught  in  ashes ;  since  the  brother  of  death  dally  haunts 
■s  with  djing  mementos,  and  time,  that  grows  old  in 
itwll^  bids  as  hope  no  long  duration ;  diutumity  is  a 
diemm,  and  follj  of  eznectation. 

Darkness  and  lifht  diride  the  course  of  time,  and 
eUiTion  shares  with  memory  a  great  part  eTen  of  our 
liring  beings  ;  we  slightly  remember  our  felicities,  and 
ibe  snuurtest  strokes  of  affliction  leave  but  short  smart 
■poo  as.    Sense  endureth  no  extremities,  and  sorrows 
destroy  as  or  themselves.    To  weep  into  stones  are 
&bles.     Afflictions  induce  callosities;  miseries  am 
slippery,  or  &11  like  snow  upon  us,  which,  notwith- 
standing is  no  unhappy  stupidity.    To  be  ignorant  of 
Cfils  to  oome,  and  forgetful  of  evils  past,  is  a  merciful 
provision  in  nature,  whereby  we  digest  the  mixture  of 
ear  few  and  evil  days ;  and  our  delivered  senses  not 
fdandng  into  cutting  remembrances,  our  sorrows  are 
not  Kept  raw  by  the  Mlge  of  repetitions.    A  great  part 
of  anttqaity  contented  their  hopes  of  subsistency  with 
a  transmigration  of  their  souls — a  good  way  to  continue 
tkar  memories,  while,  having  the  advantage  of  plural 
saooeNsions,  they  could  not  but  art  something  remark- 
sUe  in  such  variety  of  beings ;  and,  enjoying  the  &me 
of  their  passed  selves,  make  accumulation  of  gloiy 
unto  their  last  durations.  Others,  rather  than  be  lost  in 
the  uncomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  content  to 
iteede  into  the  common  being,  and  make  one  particle 
of  the  public  sonl  of  all  things,  which  was  no  more 
than  to  rrtam  into  their  unknown  and  divine  original 
sgatn.      Egyptian   ingenuity  was  more  unsatisfied, 
cootriving  their  bodies  in  sweet  consistencies  to  attend 
the  iHom  of  their  souls.    But  all  was  vanity,  feeding 
the  wind,  and  folly.    The  Egyptian  mummies,  which 
CaoibyMS  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consum- 
sth.   if  ammy  is  become  merdiandise ;  Mizraim  cures 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams.     *      * 
Tbere  is  nothing  strictly  immortal  but  immortality. 
WbAtever  hath  no  banning  may  be  confident  of  no 
tad^  whidi  is  the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence 
that  cannot  destroy  itself,  and  the  highest  strain  of 
omnipotency  to  be  so  powerfully  constituted  as  not  to 
sofler  even  from  the  power  of  itself ;  all  others  have  a 
dependent  being,  ana  within  the  reach  of  destruction. 
Bat  the  sufficiency  of  Christian  immortality  frustrates 
all  earthly  gloiy,  and  the  quality  of  either  state  after 
death  makes  a  folly  of  posthumous  memory.    God, 
vbo  can  only  destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured  our 
resurrection,  either  of  our  bodies   or  names  hath 
directly  promised  no  duration;  wherein  there  Is  so 
much  of  chance,  that  the  boldest  expectants  have 
found  unhappy  frnstiation,  and  to  hold  long  subsist- 
ence seems  but  a  sewe  in  oblivion.    But  man  is  a 
noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the 
grave,  solemnising  nativities  and  deaths  with  equal 
lustre,  nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  in- 
Csmy  of  his  nature.  »         •         • 

Pytmmids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregula- 
rities of  rain-glory,  and  wild  enormities  of  ancient 
magnanimity.  But  the  most  ma^animous  resolution 
reets  in  the  Christian  religion,  which  trampleth  upon 
pride,  and  sits  on  the  neck  of  ambition,  humbly  pur- 
suing that  infallible  perpetuity,  unto  which  all  others 
must  diminish  their  diameters,  and  be  poorly  seen  in 
ancles  of  contingency. 

Pious  spirits,  who  passed  their  days  in  raptures  of 
futurity,  made  little  more  of  this  world  than  the  world 
that  wis  before  it,  while  they  lay  obscure  in  the  chaps 
of  pre-ordination  and  night  of  their  fore-beings.  And 
if  any  have  been  so  happy  as  truly  to  understand  Chris- 
tian annihilation,  ecstacies,  exolution,  liquefaction, 
I  txansfonnation,  the  kiss  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  Ood, 
sad  ingreasion  into  the  divine  shulow,  they  have 
alnady  had  a  handsome  anticipation  of  heaven :  the 
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glory  of  the  world  is  surely  over,  and  the  earth  in 
ashes  unto  them. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their 
productions,  to  exist  in  their  names,  and  predicament 
of  chimeras,  was  large  satisfaction  unto  old  expecta- 
tions, and  made  one  part  of  their  elysiums.  But  all 
this  is  nothing  in  the  metaphysics  of  true  belief.  To 
live  indeed  is  to  be  again  ounelves,  which  being  not 
only  a  hope  but  an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  'tis 
all  one  to  lie  in  St  Innocent's  churchyard,  as  in  the 
sands  of  Egypt ;  ready  to  be  auythinc  in  the  ecstacj 
of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as  the  moles 
of  Adnanus. 

ILif^  ike  Shadow  qf  Ood.] 

Light  that  makes  things  seen  makes  some  things 
invisible.  Were  it  not  for  darkness,  end  the  shadow 
of  the  earth,  the  noblest  part  of  creation  had  remained 
unseen,  and  the  stars  in  neaven  as  invisible  as  on  the 
fourth  day,  when  they  were  created  above  the  horizon 
with  the  sun,  and  there  was  not  an  eye  to  behold  them. 
The  greatest  mystery  of  religion  is  expressed  by  ad- 
umbration, ana  in  the  noblest  part  or  Jewish  types 
we  find  the  cherubim  shadowing  the  mercy-seat.  Life 
itself  is  but  the  shadow  of  dea&,  and  souls  departed 
but  the  shadows  of  the  livinff.  All  things  fall  under 
this  name.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  &A  Simula- 
chnim,  and  light  but  the  shadow  of  Ood. 

[Tolenakm,'] 

I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon  the 
difference  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angry  with  his  judg- 
ment for  not  agreeing  with  me  in  that  from  whidi 
within  a  few  days  I  should  dissent  myselfl 

IDeaA,} 

I  thank  Ood  I  have  not  those  strait  ligaments 
or  narrow  obligations  to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  life, 
or  be  convulsed  and  tremble  at  the  name  of  death. 
Not  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  dread  and  horror 
thereof,  or,  by  raking  into  the  bowels  of  the  deceased, 
continual  sij^t  of  anatomies,  skeletons,  or  cadaverous 
relics,  like  vespilloes,  or  grave-makers,  I  am  become 
stupid,  or  have  forgot  the  apprehension  of  mortality ; 
but  that,  manhalling  all  the  norrors,  and  contemplat- 
ing the  extremities  thereof,  I  find  not  anything  therein 
able  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  man,  much  less  a  well- 
resolved  Christian.  And  therefore  am  not  angry  at 
the  error  of  our  first  parents,  or  unwilling  to  &ar  a 
part  of  this  common  fiUe,  and  like  the  bat  of  them 
to  die,  that  is,  to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  farewell 
of  the  elements,  to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment, 
to  be  inthin  one  instant  of  a  spirit.  When  I  take  a 
full  view  and  circle  of  myself,  without  this  reasonable 
moderator  and  equal  piece  of  justice,  death,  I  do  con- 
ceive myself  the  misehiblest  person  extant.  Were 
there  not  another  life  that  I  hope  for,  all  the  vanities 
of  this  world  should  not  intreat  a  moment's  breath 
for  me ;  could  the  devil  work  my  belief  to  imagine  I 
could  never  die,  I  would  not  outlive  that  very  thought ; 
I  have  so  abject  a  conceit  of  this  common  way  of  ex- 
istence, this  retaining  to  the  sun  and  elements,  I  can- 
not think  this  is  to  be  a  man,  or  to  Jive  according 
to  the  dignity  of  humanity.  In  expecCatiou  of  a  bet- 
ter, I  can  with  patience  embrace  this  life,  yet  in  my 
best  meditations  do  often  desire  death.  I  honour  any 
man  that  contenms  it,  nor  can  I  highly  love  any  that 
is  afraid  of  it :  this  makes  me  naturally  love  a  soldier, 
and  honour  those  tattered  and  contemptible  regiments, 
that  will  die  at  the  command  of  a  sergeant.  For  a 
Pagan  there  may  be  some  motives  to  be  in  love  with 
life ;  but  for  a  Christian  to  be  amazed  at  death,  I  see 
not  how  he  can  escape  this  dilemma,  that  he  is  too 
sensible  of  this  life,  or  hopeless  of  the  life  to  come.  *  * 
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It  is  fi  bitiTe  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death ;  but 
where  life  is  more  terrible  than  death,  it  is  then  the 
truest  yalour  to  dare  to  live  ;  and  herein  reli^on  hath 
taught  us  a  noble  example.  For  all  the  Taliant  acts 
of  Curtius,  Scserola,  or  Codrus,  do  not  parallel  or 
match  that  one  of  Job ;  and  sure  there  is  no  torture 
to  the  rack  of  a  disease,  nor  any  poniards  in  death 
itself  like  those  in  the  waj  or  prologue  to  it.  *  Emori 
nolo,  sed  me  esse  mortuum  nihil  euro' — ['  I  would  not 
die,  bat  care  not  to  be  dead'].  Were  I  of  Csesar's  religion, 
I  should  be  of  his  desires,  and  wish  rather  to  go  off  at 
one  blow,  than  to  be  sawed  in  pieces  by  the  grating 
torture  of  a  disease.  Men  that  look  no  further  than 
their  outsides,  think  health  an  appurtenance  unto  life, 
and  quarrel  with  their  constitutions  for  beinff  sick ; 
but  I  that  have  examined  the  parts  of  man,  and  know 
upon  what  tender  filaments  that  hhne  hangs,  do 
wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so ;  and  considering  the 
thousand  doors  that  lead  to  deaUi,  do  thank  mjf  Ood 
that  we  can  die  but  once.  It  is  not  only  the  mischief 
of  diseases,  and  viUany  of  poisons,  that  make  an  end 
of  us  :  we  vainly  accuse  the  fury  of  guns,  and  the  new 
inventions  of  death ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  hand 
to  destroy  us,,  and  vre  are  beholden  unto  every  one 
we  meet  he  doth  not  kill  us.  There  is,  therefore,  but 
one  comfort  left,  that  thoueh  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
weakest  arm  to  take  away  life,  it  is  not  in  the  strongest 
to  deprive  us  of  death  :  God  would  not  exempt  him- 
self from  that,  the  misery  of  immortality  in  the  flesh  ; 
he  undertook  not  that  was  immortal.  Certainly  there 
is  no  happiness  within  this  cirole  of  flesh,  nor  is  it  in 
the  optics  of  those  eyes  to  behold  felicity  ;  the  first 
day  of  our  jubilee  is  death.  The  devil  hath  therefore 
failed  of  his  desires  ;  we  are  happier  with  death,  than 
we  should  hare  been  without  it.  There  is  no  misery 
but  in  himself,  where  there  is  no  end  of  misery  ;  and 
•o,  indeed,  in  his  own  sense,  the  stoic  is  in  the  right. 
He  forgets  that  he  can  die  who  complains  of  misery ; 
we  are  in  the  power  of  no  calamity  while  death  is  in 
our  own. 

[Studif  qf  OocPi  IToHb.] 

The  world  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but 
studied  and  contemplated  by  man ;  it  is  the  debt  of 
our  reason  we  owe  unto  Ood,  and  the  homace  we  pay 
for  not  being  beasts ;  without  this,  the  world  u  still 
as  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth 
day,  when  as  yet  there  was  not  a  creature  that  could 
conceive,  or  say  there  was  a  world.  The  wisdom  of 
Ood  receives  small  honour  from  those  vulgar  heads 
that  rudely  stare  about,  and  with  a  gross  rusticity 
admire  his  works ;  those  highly  magnify  him  whose 
judicious  inquiry  into  his  acta,  and  dSiboute  research 
into  his  creatures,  return  the  duty  of  a  devout  and 
learned  admiration. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  frame  of  a  beast  doth 
perish,  and  is  left  in  the  same  state  after  death  as 
before  it  was  materialed  unto  life  ;  that  the  souls  of 
men  know  neither  contrary  nor  corruption  ;  that  they 
lubsist  beyond  the  body,  and  outlive  death  by  the 
privilege  of  their  proper  natures,  and  without  a  mi- 
racle ;  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  as  they  leave 
earth,  take  possession  of  heaven ;  that  those  appa- 
ritions and  ghosts  of  departed  persons  are  not  the 
wandering  souls  of  men,  but  the^  unquiet  walks  of 
devils,  prompting  and  sunesting  us  unto  mischief, 
blood,  and  villany,  instilling  and  stealing  into  our 
hearta ;  that  the  blessed  spirita  are  not  at  rest  in 
their  graves,  but  wander  solicitous  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world  ;  but  that  those  phantasms  appear  often,  and 
do  frequent  cemeteries,  charnel-houses,  and  churches, 
it  is  because  those  are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead, 
where  the  devil,     ke  an  inyo.cnt  champion,  beholds 


with  pride  the  spoils  and  trophies  of  his  victory  01 
Adam. 

For  my  life  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  yeai%  wfaiela 
relate  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  ai 
would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a  &ble.  Far  t 
world,  I  count  it  not  an  inn  but  a  hospital,  and 
place  not  to  live  but  to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  1 
gard  is  myself ;  it  is  the  microcosm  of  my  own  fraz 
that  I  can  cast  mine  eye  on — for  the  other  I  uae  it  b 
like  m^  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for  n 
recreation.  *  *  The  earth  is  a  point  not  onlj 
respect  of  the  heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heaTen 
ana  celestial  part  within  us.  lliat  mass  of  fledi.  tli 
circumscribes  me,  limita  not  my  mind.  That  eurfm 
that  tells  the  heavens  it  hath  an  end,  cannot  persuat 
me  I  have  any.  *  *  Whilst  I  study  to  find  h« 
I  am  a  microcosm  or  little  world,  I  find  myself  som 
thing  more  than  the  great.  There  b  surely  a  pie« 
of  divinity  in  us — something  that  was  li^ore  il 
heavens,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Katiu 
tells  me  I  am  the  image  of  God  as  well  as  Scriptur 
He  that  understands  not  thus  much,  hath  not  his  ii 
troduction  or  first  lesson,  and  hath  yet  to  b^in  ill 
alphabet  of  man. 

lOharityJ] 

But  to  return  from  philosophy  to  charity :  I  hoh 
not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  this  virtue,  as  to  conoeiv) 
that  to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable,  or  think  i 
piece  of  liberality  can  comprehend  the  total  of  charity 
Divinity  hath  wisely  divided  the  acts  thereof  int( 
many  branches,  and  hath  taught  us  in  this  naixon 
way  many  paths  unto  goodness  :.  as  many  ways  as  w« 
may  do  ^ood,  so  many  wavs  we  may  be  charitable ; 
there  are  infirmities,  not  only  of  body,  but  of  soul  and 
fortunes,  which  do  require  the  merdful  hand  of  our 
abilities.    I  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance,  but 
behold  him  with  as  much  pi^  as  I  do  Laxarus.    It  is 
no  greater  charity  to  clothe  his  body,  than  apparel  the 
nakedness  of  his  soul.    It  is  an  honourable  object  to 
see  the  reasons  of  other  men  wear  our  liveries,  and 
their  borrowed  understandings   do  homage   to  the 
bounty  of  ours.    It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  beneficence, 
and,  like  the  natural  charity  of  the  sun,  illuminateB 
another  without  obscuring  itself.    To  be  reserved  and 
caitiff  in  this  part  of  goodness,  is  the  isordidest  piece 
of  covetousness,  and  more  contemptible  than  pecu- 
niary avarice.    To  this  (as  calling  myself  a  scholar) 
I  am  obliged  by  the  d  uty  of  my  condition  :  I  make 
not,  therefore,  my  head  a  grave,  but  a  treasure  of 
knowled£;e ;  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  community 
in  learning ;  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but 
for  theirs  that  study  not  for  themselves.    I  enty  no 
man  that  knows  more  than  myself,  but  pity  them 
that  know  less.    I  instruct  no  man  as  an  exercise  of 
my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent  rather  to  nourish 
and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  bead,  than  beget  and 
propagate  it  in  his ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  my  en- 
deavours, there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  me, 
that  my  acquired  parta  must  perish  with  myself^  nor 
can  be  legacied  among  my  honoured  friends.    I  can- 
not fall  out,  or  contemn  a  man  for  an  error,  or  c«- 
ceive  why  a  difierenoe  in  opinion  should  divide  sa 
affection :  for  controversies,  disputes,  and  argumenta- 
tions, both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  Uieymeet 
with  discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  do  not  infriuge 
the  laws  of  charity.    In  all  disputes,  so  much  as  then 
is  of  passion,  so  much  there  is  of  nothing  to  the  pa^ 
pose ;  for  then  reason,  like  a  bad  hound,  spends  upon 
a  false  scent,  and  forsakes  the  question  first  started 
And  this  is  one  reason  why  oontroversies  are  De?er 
determined ;  for  thouf  h  they  be  amply  proposed,  tbej 
are  scarce  at  all  handled,  they  do  so  swell  with  oo- 
neoessary  digressions ;  and  the  parenthesis  <m  the 
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_, , 1  EngUod  till  the 

■Kodon  of  Mmij  in  155i  induced  hjm  to  retire  to 
1"  cootinent,  where  he  reiided  chiefly  «  Genera 
ud  Fnnklbrt.  Vitiling  Smtland  in  1555.  he  greatly 
^■RxgtlKned  the  Proteatant  came  by  hli  eiertioni 
^^nburgh;  but  at  the  earneit  loUcitation  of  the 
^iih  Hmgreg»tion  in  GeneTa,  he  once  more  took 
iplui  abode  there  in  1^56.     At  GeneTa  he  pab- 


aued  hti  eiertioDB  In  behalf  of  Fratettantkin,  which, 
ity  the  aid  of  an  English  arm;,  finally  triumphed 
in  the  following  year.  He  died  in  1573,  and  when 
laid  In  the  grave,  -wat  chancteriaed  if  the  Earl  of 
Morton  aa  one  '  who  nerer  feared  the  face  of  man.' 
The  theological  works  of  Knox  are  nnmerona,  but 
hia  chief  production  is  a  Hiitary  tf  At  BeformaticM 
nf  Rdig'au  wiMiii  (Ac  Realn  of  Scotland,  printed  after 
nil  death.  Although,  frora  having  been  written  at 
Interrala,  and  amid  the  diatractioni  of  a  Imay  lif^ 
mnch  of  it  i>  in  ■  confuaed  and  ill-digested  at  ' 
It  itill  miuntaina  Ita  valne  lu  a  chief  aoorce  of  in 
mation  on  the  eccleaiaatical  hiatory  of  the  eventftil 
period  during  which  the  anthor  lired;  and,  though 
aometimea  inaccurate,  and  the  production  of  a  parti- 
!■□,  It  haa.  In  the  main,  been  conBnned  by  the  re- 
•earchea  of  later  hiatoriana.  A*  a  ipecimen  of  thia 
celebrated  work,  we  lelect  the  aocotiot  of  the 

[AtmriwxtUm  of  Cardinal  fiantoii.] 
After  the  death  of  Maater  WLahatt,  ths  cardinal 

waa  cried  up  by  hia  flatterera,  and  alt  the  rabble  of 
ihs  corrupt  clergy,  aa  the  only  defender  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  andpuniaher  of  heretica,  neglecting  Uio 
authority  at  the  aluggiah  goTemor.  And  it  wu  mid 
by  them,  that  if  the  great  prelatea  of  latter  daya,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  had  be«u  ao  itout  and  lealoua 
of  thg  credit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  had  not 
only  Bupprened  all  heretica,  but  alao  kept  oodor  the 
laymen,  who  were  ao  froward  and  (tubbom.  On  the 
other  aide,  when  that  the  people  beheld  the  great 
t«nienting  of  that  innocent,  they  could  not  witUiold 
from  piCeoua  mourning  and  complaining  of  the  inno- 
cent lamb'i  alauchtcr.  AfUr  the  death  of  thi>  blaaed 
martyr  of  God,  began  the  people  in  plain  (peaking 
to  damn  and  deteit  the  cruelty  that  waa  uaed  ;  yea, 
men  of  ereat  birth,  and  eatimation,  and  honour,  at 
•ipta  tablei  arowed,  that  the  blood  of  the  uad  Maotn 
ueorge  ahould  be  revenged,  or  elie  it  ahould  coat  life 
for  life.  And  that,  in  a  uori  time,  they  ahould  he  like 
hop  kept  for  alaughter,  by  thia  vicioua  prieat,  which 
neither  minded  God  nor  eand  for  man.  Amonnt 
thoae  that  apake  againat  the  otrdinara  coielCy,  John 
Lealey,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Rothrs,  waa  chief,  vriUi 
hia  couiin  Norman  Lesley,  who  had  been  a  ^reat  fol- 
lower of  the  cardinal,  and  very  active  for  him,  but  a 
little  befora  fell  ao  foul  with  him,  that  they  came  to 
high  reproaches  one  with  another.  The  occaaion  of 
their  falling  out  waa  a  private  buaioeea,  «1 
nan  l^nlcy  aaid  he  n-as  wronged  by  the  cardinal.  On 
the  other  aidf,  Che  canlioal  aaid  he  waa  not  with  le- 
UMd  by  Norman  Lealey,  hia  inferior.  The  aaid 
fohn  Lealey  in  all  coroponiea  apared  not  to  aay,  that 
that  ume  dacger  (ahowing  forth  hia  dagjier),  and  that 
aania  baud,  ^ould  be  put  in  the  canliual'a  breait, 
Theae  bruita  came  to  the  cardinal'a  ears  ;  but  he 
thought  himaelf  itout  enough  for  all  Scotland ;  for 
iu  Babylon,  that  ia,  in  hia  new  block-hoaae,*  he  waa 
sure,  as  he  thought,  and  upon  ths  fields  he  was  able 
to  match  all  hia  enemiea.  •  *  Many  puipoaaa  were 
devised  ho«  that  wicked  man  might  have  been  taken 
away ;  but  all  faileth,  till  Friday  the  28th  of  M- 
anno  15tG,  vhen  the  aforesaid  Norman  came  at  ni 
to  Saint  Andrewa.  William  Kirkcaldy  of  Orange, 
younger,  waa  in  the  town  befbn,  wailmg  upon  the 
purpose.  Lait  came  John  Lesley,  aa  aforesaid,  who 
waa  most  auapectcd.  What  conclusion  they  took  that 
night,  it  was  not  known,  but  by  Che  iatnie  that  fal- 
lowed. But  early  upon  the  Satoiday,  in  the  morning, 
the  29th  of  May,  were  they  in  aondry  companie*  — 
the  abbey  churchyard,  not  far  dittant  mim  the  cat 
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First,  the  gates  being  open,  and  the  dzawbridge  letten 
down,  for  receiring  of  lime  and  stones,  and  other 
thin£8  necessary  for  building  (for  Babylon  was  almost 
finished),  first,  we  saj,  essayed  William  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange,  younger,  and  with  him  six  persons,  and 
setting  entry,  held  purpose  with  the  porter.  If  my 
lord  was  waking  I  who  answered.  No.  While  the 
said  William  and  the  porter  talketh,  and  his  ser- 
Tants  made  them  to  look  at  the  work  and  workmen, 
approached  Norman  Lesley  with  his  company  ;  and 
because  they  were  in  great  number,  they  easily  gat 
entry.  They  address  to  the  midst  of  the  court ;  and 
immediately  came  John  Lesley,  somewhat  rudely, 
and  four  persons  with  him.  The  porter  fearing,  would 
have  drawn  the  bridge ;  but  the  said  John,  being  en- 
tered thereon,  stayed  it,  and  leaped  in;  and  while 
the  porter  made  him  for  defence,  hu  head  was  broken, 
the  keys  taken  from  him,  and  he  cast  into  the  ditch, 
and  so  the  place  was  seized.  The  shout  ariseth  ;  the 
workmen,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  hundred,  ran 
off  the  walltt,  and  were  without  hurt  put  forth  at  the 
wicket  gate.  The  first  thing  that  ever  was  done,  Wil- 
Ham  Kirkcaldy  took  the  guard  of  the  priyy  postern, 
fearing  lest  the  fox  should  haye  escaped.  Then  go  the 
rest  to  the  gentlemen's  chambers,  and  without  yiolenoe 
done  to  any  man,  they  put  more  than  fifty  persons  to 
the  gate  :  the  number  that  enterprised  and  did  this, 
was  but  sixteen  persons.  The  cardinal,  wakened  with 
the  shouts,  asked  from  his  window.  What  meant  that 
noisp !  It  was  answered,  that  Norman  Lesley  had 
taken  his  castle  :   which  understood,  he  ran  to  the 

EoRtem,  but  percci ring  the  passage  to  be  kept  without, 
e  returned  quickly  to  his  chamber,  took  his  two- 
handed  sword,  and  caused  his  chamberlain  to  cast 
chests  and  other  impediments  to  the  door.  In  this 
meantime  came  John  Lesley  unto  it,  and  bids  open. 
The  cardinal  asking.  Who  calls  t  he  answered,  My 
name  is  Lesley.  He  demanded.  Is  that  Norman  t 
The  other  saith.  Nay,  my  name  is  John.  I  will  haye 
Norman,  saith  the  cardinal,  for  he  is  my  friend.  Con- 
tent yourself  with  such  as  are  here,  for  other  you  shall 
have  none.  There  were  with  the  said  John,  James 
Melvin,  a  man  familiarly  acquainted  with  Master 
George  Wishart,  and  Peter  Carmichael,  a  stout  gen- 
tleman. In  this  meantime,  while  they  force  at  the 
door,  the  cardinal  hides  a  box  <5f  gold  under  coals 
that  were  laid  in  a  secret  comer.  At  length  he 
a^keth.  Will  ye  saye  my  life  t  The  said  John  an- 
swered, It  may  be  that  we  will.  Nay,  saith  the  car- 
dinal, swear  unto  me  by  God's  wounds,  and  I  will 
open  to  you.  Then  answered  the  said  John,  It  that 
was  said  is  unsaid  ;  and  so  cried,  Fire,  fire  (for  the 
door  was  very  strong),  and  so  was  brought  a  chimley- 
full  of  bummf  coals  ;  which  perceived,  the  cardinal 
or  bis  chamberlain  (it  is  uncertain)  opened  the  door, 
and  the  cardinal  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  cried,  I 
am  a  priest,  I  am  a  priest ;  ye  will  not  slay  me.  llie 
said  John  Lesley  (according  to  his  former  vows)  struck 
him  first  once  or  twice,  and  so  did  the  said  Peter. 
But  James  Melvin  (a  man  of  nature  most  gentle  and 
most  modest),  perceiving  them  both  in  choler,  with- 
drew them,  and  said,  This  work  and  judgment  of  God 
(although  it  be  secret)  ought  to  be  done  with  greater 
gravity.  And  presenting  unto  him  the  point  of  the 
sword,  said,  Repent  thee  of  thy  former  wicked  life, 
but  especially  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  that 
notable  instrument  of  God,  Master  Georse  Wishart, 
which  albeit  the  flame  of  fire  consumed  before  men, 
yet  cries  it  for  vengeance  upon  thee,  and  we  from 
God  are  sent  to  revenge  it.  For  here,  before  my  God, 
I  protest,  that  neither  the  hatred  of  thy  person,  the 
love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of  any  trouble  thou 
couldst  have  done  to  me  in  particular,  moved  or 
moveth  me  to  strike  thee ;  but  only  because  thou  hast 
been,  and  remainest,  un  obstinate  enemy  against 
Chriat  Jesus  and  his  holy  gospeL    And  so  he  struck 


him  twice  or  thrice  through  with  a  atag-nwuitl  : 
so  he  fell,  never  word  heanl  out  of  his  motttl^  1m 
am  a  priest,  fie,  fie,  all  is  gone. 

While  they  were  thus  busied  with  the  cardiiud, 
fray  rose  in  the  town ;  the  provost  assembles  the  c 
monalty,  and  comes  to  the  house-side,  crying,  Mi 
have  ye  done  with  my  lord  cardinal  1  where  is 
lord  cardinal!  have  ye  slain  my  lord  cmrdii 
They  that  were  within  answered  gently.  Beet  it  v 
for  you  to  return  to  your  own  houses,  for  tiie  nuu 
call  the  cardinal  hath  received  his  reward,  and  in 
own  person  will  trouble  the  world  no  more.  Bat  t 
more  enragedly  they  ay,  We  shall  never  depsut 
that  we  see  him.  And  so  was  he  brought  to  the  i 
block-house  head,  and  showed  dead  over  tiie  irml 
the  faithless  multitude,  which  would  not  beliere 
fore  they  saw,  and  so  they  departed  without  Hegn 
€Bteniam,  et  reqmeteat  in  paee^  sung  for  his  sonL  * 
These  things  we  write  merrily,  but  we  would  that 
reader  should  observe  God's  just  judgments,  and  i 
that  he  can  deprehend  the  worldly-wise  in  their  o 
wisdom,  make  tneir  table  to  be  a  snare  to  trap  their  o 
feet,  and  their  own  purposed  strength  to  be  their  o 
destruction.  These  are  the  works  of  our  God,  when 
he  would  admonish  the  tyrants  of  this  earth,  that 
the  end  he  will  be  revenged  of  their  crueltj,  wl 
strength  soever  they  make  in  the  contraiy. 

DAVID  CJaJ>SBWOOD— 8nt  ^AXBS  MELTII* 

In  the  reign  of  Jamei  VI^  a  work  similar  to  ib 
of  Knox,  but  on  a  much  more  eztensive  scale,  mo 
minute,  and  involving  many  public  docnmenta,  w. 
written  by  Datid  Galderwood,  another  zealoi 
Presbyterian  divine.  An  abridgment  of  this  woi 
has  been  printed  under  the  title  of  7*Ae  True  Hittm 
o/the  Church  of  Scodand :  the  original,  in  six  fo£ 
volumes  of  manuscript,  reposes  in  the  libraiy  < 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  For  his  resolute  oppc 
sition  to  Episcopacy,  Galderwood  was  imprisone 
in  1617,  and  afterwards  banished  from  Scotlanc 
On  his  return,  he  became  minister  of  Pencaltland 
in  Haddingtonshire.  The  style  of  his  work  deserve 
little  commendation ;  but  though  tinged  with  party 
feeling,  it  has  always  been  valued  as  a  repertory  o 
historical  facts. 

Sir  James  Melvil,  privy  councillor  and  gentle 
man  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  bom  at  Hall-hill,  in  Fifeshire,  in  the  year  153Q 
and  died  in  1606.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  historicai 
work,  which  for  a  considerable  time  lay  unknown 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  having  at  length 
been  discovered,  was  published  in  1683,  under  the 
title  of  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  MdvU  of  HaS-hiBf 
containing  cm  Impartial  Account  of  the  Most  Remark' 
able  Affairs  of  State  during  the  Last  Age,  not  men- 
tioned tw  other  Hintorians ;  more  particular^  Bdating 
to  the  Kingdoms  of  England  ana  Scotland,  under  the 
Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
King  James.  In  all  which  Transactions  the  Author  was 
Personally  and  Publicly  Concerned,  This  work  is  es- 
teemed for  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  as  the  sole 
authority  for  the  history  of  many  important  eveott 

JOHN  LB8LET. 

John  Lbslbt,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  a  tealoui 
partisan  of  Queen  Mary,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  her  return  from  France  to  Scotland  in  1561, 
and  in  whose  behalf  be  actively  exerted  himself 
during  her  imprisonment  in  England.  Forced  by 
Elizabeth  to  withdraw  to  the  continent  on  accoant 
of  the  conspiracies  against  her  in  which  he  eo- 
gaged,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Gonstance  in 
1593,  and  in  that  situation  employed  his  vealth 
and  infliipnop  in  founding  three  ooQeges  for  the  is- 
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ihBClioD  of  his  OQantrymen,  at  Rome,  Paris,  and 
Dooay.  Being  now,  however,  advanced  in  years, 
he  iliacily  afterwards  resigned  the  mitre,  and  re- 
tired  to  a  monastery  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  died  in  1596.  His  chief  publications  are,  a 
treatise  in  defence  of  Qneen  Mary  and  her  title  to 
the  English  crown ;  a  Dewcr^tkn  of  Scotland  and  the 
Seoltiak  Ida;  and  a  work  on  the  Origin^  Manners, 
aad  Bxfkiia  of  ike  Scotch,  All  these  are  in  Latin ; 
the  last  two  forming  a  volume  which  he  published  at 
Borne  in  1578.  He  wrote  in  the  Scottish  language 
t  Htrtorv  cf  Scodand  from  1436  to  1561,  of  which 
only  a  £ami  translation  (contained  in  the  volume 
jut  mentioned)  was  published  by  himself;  the  ori- 
ginsl,  however,  was  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club 
,  in  183a  In  1848  appeared  a  work  entitled  Vettia- 
[  rim  Scotieuni*  the  body  of  which  consisted  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  tartans  peculiar  to  Scottish  families, 
ooinpMed  by  Bishop  Leuey  in  the  Scottish  language, 
and  which  had  long  been  preserved  in  manuscript 
,  in  the  college  of  Douay. 

[Clkaraeler  €f  James  VJ] 

[Fkom  Ledqrli  *  HlBtory  of  Sootlaiid.*] 

I  [OH^mel  SpdUMff.—lhkar  wes  gryt  dule  and  meaaa  maid  for 
I  Untkrov  all  the  partis  of  his  realme,  because  he  was  a  nobill 
I  priaee,  and  tfaTalUet  mdkfll  all  his  dayls  for  maintnnlng  of 
;  kbnlrfectiifai  peace.  Justice,  and  qiiletaes.  He  was  a  man,  ^kc.] 

\  There  was  great  dole  and  moan  made  for  him  through 
,  all  the  parts  of  his  realm,  because  he  was  a  noble 
pnnoe,  and  travailed  mickle  all  his  days  for  main- 
taining  of  his  subjects  in  peace,  justice,  and  quietness. 
I  He  was  a  man  of  personage  and  stature  convenient, 
{  albeit  mighty  and  stroni^  therewith,  of  «ountenanoe 
aaiable  and  lovely,  ^^eciallv  in  his  communication ; 
hit  tyts  gxay  and  sharp  of  sight,  that  whomsoever  he 
^  oDoe  see  and  mark,  he  would  perfectly  know  in 
all  timea  thereafter ;  of  wit  in  all  things  quick  and 
prompt ;  of  a  princely  stomach  and  hign  courage  in 
great  perils,  doubtful  affairs,  and  matters  of  weighty 
uBpoitance :  he  had,  in  a  manner,  a  divine  foresight, 
for  in  luch  things  as  he  went  about  to  do,  he  did  them 
advisedly  and  with  great  deliberation,  to  the  intent 
that  amongst  all  men  his  wit  and  prudence  might  be 
wHeti  tod  reguded,  and  as  fiar  excel  and  pass  all 
othera  in  estate  and  dignitv.  Besides  this,  he  was 
Hhtr,  moderate,  honest,  aflhble,  courteous,  and  so  far 
abhoned  pride  and  arrogance,  that  he  was  ever  sharp 
and  quick  to  them  which  were  spotted  or  noted  with 
that  crime.  He  wms  also  a  good  and  sure  justiciar,^ 
hy  the  which  one  thing  he  aflured  to  him  &»  hearts 
of  all  the  people,  because  they  lived  quietly  and  in 
reit,  out  of  all  oppression  and  molestation  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  rich  persons ;  and  to  this  severity  of  his  was 
joined  and  annexed  a  certain  mercifhlpitv,  which  he 
did  ofttimea  show  to  such  as  had  ofiended,  taking 
nther  compositions  of  money  nor^  men's  lives ;  which 
via  a  plain  ailment  that  he  did  use  his  rigour  only 
(aa  he  aaid  himself)  to  bow  and  abate  the  high  and 
wrongous  hearts  of  the  people,  specially  Irishmen^ 
and  borderers,  and  others,  nursed  and  brought  up  in 
Nditious  Actions  and  civil  rebellions ;  and  not  for 
S>*cdj  desire  of  riches  or  hunger  of  money,  although 
asch  aa  were  afflicted  would  cry  out ;  and  surely  this 
(ood  aad  modest  prince  did  not  devour  and  consume 
the  riches  of  his  country ;  for  he  by  his  high  policy  mar- 
vaUonslj  riched  his  realm  and  himself,  both  with  gold 
•nd  silver,  all  kind  of  rich  substance,  whereof  he 
J™  great  itore  and  quantity  in  all  his  nalaoes  at  his 
^*partiiig.  And  so  this  king,  living  all  his  time  in 
***  ^**<wir  of  fortune,  in  high  honour,  riches,  and  glory, 
*^  for  his  noble  acts  and  prudent  policies,  worthy 

a  BdhMl  hj  John  Sobledcl  Stuart    4to.    Talt :  EdlnbnrRh. 
1  Crinh^i  i-j-^        t  ThaiL       a  Bnemm,  or  Highlanders. 


to  be  registered  in  the  book  of  fame,  gave  up  and 
rendered  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God, 
where  I  doubt  not  but  he  has  sure  fruition  of  the  joy 
that  is  prepared  for  these  as  shall  sit  on  the  ri^t 
hand  of  our  Saviour. 

IBunUng  of  Edinhurgh  and  Leith  hy  the  BugUsh 

in  1544.] 

Now  will  I  return  to  the  earnest  ambition  of  King 
Heniy  of  England,  who  ceased  not  to  souch  by  sS, 
means  possible  to  attain  to  his  desire,!  and  therefore 
sent  a  great  army  by  sea  into  Scotland,  with  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  his  lieutenant,  and  the  Viscount  Liide,his 
admiral,  with  two  hundred  great  ships,  besides  boats 
and  crears  that  carried  their  victuals,  whereof  there 
was  great  number ;  and  the  whole  fleet  arrived  in  the 
firth  foment^  Leith  the  third  day  of  May,  and  landed 
at  the  New  Haven  about  xx  thousand  men,  with  great 
artilleiy  and  all  kind  of  munition,  the  fourth  of  May. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  being  in  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  hearing  of  their  sudden  arrival,  departed 
forth  of  the  town  toward  Leith,  accompanied  with  the 
Cardinal,  Earls  of  Huntly,  Argyll,  Bothwell,  and 
others,  with  their  own  household  men  only,  purposing 
to  stop  the  landing  of  the  enemy ;  but  fraie^  they  were 
surely  advertised  of  the  great  number  of  their  enemies, 
wherethrough  they  were  not  able  to  witihstand  their 
forces,  they  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  sent  Sir  Adam 
Otterbume,  provost  of  the  town,  and  two  of  the  bailies, 
to  the  said  Earl  Hertford,  lieuteihant,  desiring  to  know 
for  what  cause  he  was  come  with  such  an  annv  to 
invade,  considering  there  was  no  war  prodaimea  be- 
twixt the  two  reahns ;  and  if  there  was  any  injuries 
or  wrongs  done  whereupon  the  King  of  England  was 
offended,  they  would  appoint  commissioners  to  treat 
with  them  thereupon,  and  to  that  efiect  thankfully 
would  receive  them  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh. 
The  said  Earl  of  Hertford  answered,  that  he  had  no 
commission  to  treat  upon  any  matters,  but  only  to 
receive  the  Queen  of  S(X>tland,  to  be  convoyed  in  Eng- 
land to  be  married  with  Prince  Edward ;  and  if  they 
would  deliver  her,  he  would  abstain  from  all  pursuit, 
otherwise  he  would  bum  and  destroy  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  all  others  where  he  might  be 
master  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  desired 
therefore  the  haiU^  men,  wives,  bairns,  and  others, 
being  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  come  forth  of 
the  same,  and  present  them  before  lum  as  lieutenant, 
and  offer  them  into  the  king's  will,  or  else  he  would 
proceed  as  he  had  spoken.  To  the  which  the  provost, 
by  the  command  of  tne  Governor  and  council,  answered, 
that  they  would  abide  all  extremity  rather  or^  they  ful- 
filled his  desires ;  and  so  the  Governor  caused  furnish 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh  with  all  kind  of  necessary  fur- 
niture, and  departed  to  Striveling.<'  In  the  meantime, 
the  English  army  lodged  that  night  in  Leith.  Upon 
the  mom,  bein^  the  fifth  of  May,  they  marched  for- 
ward toward  Edmburgh  by  the  Canongate,  and  or^  their 
entering  therein,  there  came  to  them  six  thousand 
horsemen  of  English  men  from  Bewick  by  land,  who 
joined  with  them,  and  passed  up  the  Canongate,  of 
purpose  to  enter  at  the  Nether  Bow ;  where  some  re- 
sistance was  made  unto  them  by  certain  Scottish 
men,  and  divers  of  the  English  men  were  slain,  and 
some  also  of  the  Scottish  side,  and  so  held  them  that 
day  occupied  skirmishing,  till  the  night  came,  which 
compelled  them  to  return  unto  their  camp.  And  on 
the  next  day,  being  the  sixth  of  May,  the  great  army 
came  forward  with  the  haill  ordinances,7  and  assailed 
the  town,  which  they  found  void  of  all  resistance, 
saving  the  ports  of  the  town  were  closed,  which  they 

>  To  enforce  a  marrlace  between  Us  son  and  the  inltait 
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hnka  op  irith  gnat  ntiUaiy,  and  oitand  tWcM, 
Banking  mted  ordinancM  befora  tham  till  tbay  came 
in  iiffat  of  the  caatU,  irixn  tk«j  placed  tlMm,  pni- 
po^tig  to  lie^  tlie  oa*tls.  But  laa  laiid  of  Sbuie- 
bouM,  c^itain  (heraof,  euiMd  ihoot  at  them  in  u 
(Teat  abundaaci^  and  with  ■»  good  meawue,  that 
the/  ileir  a  great  nambar  of  Kngli«li  men,  amonnc 
whom  then  wai  eome  piindpal  captaini  and  natle- 
men  ;  end  one  of  the  giealot  pien*  of  the  bigliah 
oniinaDSn  waa  brokoi ;  wheretbrou^  thej  wen  coo- 
etimined  to  lain  the  ■■age  ahoTtlf  and  retire  them. 

The  lanie  dm;  the  &iglUh  men  net  fit*  in  diren 
pUcsi  of  the  town,  but  wu  not  niffered  to  munlain 
it,  thioogfa  coDtiDual  ahooting  of  ordinuice  forth  of 
(he  cnatlp,  wherewith  thej  were  ao  aore  troubled,  that 
thej  were  eonatraiued  to  retam  (o  their  camp  at  Leith. 
Bat  the  next  daj  thej  returned  again,  and  did  that 
thxj  could  to  GDiuume  all  tb*  town  with  fine.  So 
likewiaa  they  contiuaed  Mme  dajg  after,  eo  that  the 
meet  part  of  the  town  waa  bnmt  in  erne)  manner ; 
during  the  which  time  their  horeemen  did  «eet  hart 
in  the  countrj,  upoiling  end  burning  sundry  placea 
thereabout,  and  in  apecial  all  the  eaitle  and  place  of 
Craigmillar,  where  the  moat  part  of  the  whole  richea 
of  Edinburgh  waa  put  bj  the  merchanta  of  the  town 
in  keeping,  which  not  without  fraud  of  the  keepers, 
ai  waa  teported,  wu  bctrajed  to  the  Eogliah  men  for 
M  part  of  the  booU  and  spoil  themrf. 

When  the  English  men  of  war  waa  thua  occupied  in 
burning  and  ipoiling,  the  Oovemor  sent  and  Kliered 
the  Etxl  of  Angus,  Lord  Uaiwell.  master  of  Olen- 


and  Sir  Oeocge  Douglaa,  forth  of  ward,  and  put 
to  libertj  ;  and  made  inch  ipeedj  preparatioD 
as  he  ooutd  to  aet  forward  an  arnij  for  eipelling  I 


Engliih  mm  forth  of  the  realm  ;  who  hearing  thereof, 
upon  the  liiij  da;  of  Ma;,  the;  broke  down  the  pier 
of  Leith  haven,  burned  and  destrojed  the  same  ;  and 
shipping  their  great  artillery,  the;  sent  their  ship* 
awaj  homeward,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  taking  with  them  certain  Scottiah  ships 
which  waa  In  thehaTen,  amongst  the  which  the  ships 
called  Salamander  and  the  Uniconi  were  carried  in 
England.  Upon  the  it  da;  of  Ma;  their  arm;  and 
th«r  fleet  departed  from  Leith  at  one  time,  the  town 
of  Leith  being  set  in  fire  the  samemomiiig;  and  their 


Uerse,  and  the  IS  da;  of  Ma;  the;  entered  in  Bei^ 
wick.  In  all  this  time,  the  borderen  and  oertun 
Other*  Scottish  men,  albeit  thej  were  not  of  sufficient 
numbet  to  giTe  battle,  jet  the;  held  them  bus;  with 
dail;  tkirmuhiug,  that  sundry  of  their  men  and  horse 
were  taken,  and  therefore  none  of  them  dunt  in  anj 
wiae  atir  from  the  great  armj  in  all  their  paMsige 
from  Edinburgh  to  Berwick.* 
*  AasflMQfouriaadMstaaybeplsMJtoaeeBlshopLaalsjIt 
rt  ef  It  fRm  bis  Talonu  prlnlid  at  Rams  in  117& 

llMSlTlstlllllHh 


JoHK  Sponawooi),  mcceasiTel;  aicbUdiof 
Glasgow  and  of  St  Andrews  in  the  reign  of  Ja 
VL,vaa  born  in  IS6S.  A  atrenuuus  and  active 
tnoter  of  James's  scheme  fur  the  establishmi 


popular  oommotiona  had  otdiged  him  to  retire.  I 
wrote,  at  the  command  of  Jame*,  a  Jlittiwl  •f' 
ChMTrk  of  Scodand,  ttont  ajx  803  to  1645.  Wh- 
tlie  king,  on  expressing  bis  wiab  for  the  compaiitii 
of  that  wfH'k,  was  toU  that  amne  paaaagea  IB  il>niF 
possibly  bear  too  bard  upon  the  memory  of  his  mrt" 
he  desired  Bpotiawood  to  '  write  and  spare  nott  « 
yet,  saya  Biabop  Nicolson,  the  biatoriaa  '^W[ 
not  ao  far  with  a  commiaaion  u  Bdchsnsn  did  wltt 
out  one.'*  The  history  was  poUisbed  in  LtoMX 
less,  and  is  consid«^  to  be,  on  the  wholes  a  IW 
All  and  impartial  nairatiTe. 


IDalnKXhnqfSdigioiu  Edijbx» ' 


%  t5£9.] 


WhiUt  these  things  passed,  Jabu  Kddi  Kt<>>M 
fiom  Oenera  into  Scotland,  and,  joining  with  IM"" 
mgati™,  did  preach  to  them  at  Perth.  I"  ™  ~ 
men,  he  took  c-xtnaa  to  speak  a^inrt  the  sdoiiUt 
of  imagen,  ihuwed  that  the  same  tended  to  WfJ^ 
honour,  and  that  such  idols  and  m 
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crcetod  in  ohnrchM  oucht  to  be  palled 
demt  M  beioff  dftniiTe  to  good  and  godly  oeople. 
TbemiBiMi  cnaedf  aod  the  b^ter  tort  cone  to  dinner, 
apcieita  »tlier  to  trf  men's  •fieetionf  wan  out  of  anj 
devotion,  pvepnied  to  mj  maes,  opening  a  great  case, 
•as  the  histoiT  of  diyen  saints  ezquisitely 
A  jonng  bo  J  that  stood  b j,  saying  that  such 
mw  onsufieiable,  the  priest  gare  mm  a  blow. 
Iks  boy,  in  an  anger,  casting  a  stcme  at  the  priest, 
hifpcned  to  bnak  one  of  the  pictures,  whereupon  stir 
was  piessally  imised,  some  of  the  common  sort  fidliog 
ifon  the  prierty  ethos  zunning  to  the  altar  and  break* 
mg  the  imacei,  so  ae  in  a  moment  all  was  pulled  down 
IB  the  choraL  that  carried  any  mark  of  idolatry.  The 
psofle,  i^on  the  noise  thereof^  assembled  in  great 
BOBueia,  and,  infadinjr  the  doisten,  made  spoil  of  all 
th^iband  therein.  Ae  Franciscans  had  store  of  pro- 
risMB,  both  of  rictuals  and  household  stuff;  amongst 
the  Dominicans  the  like  wealth  was  not  found,  yet  so 
■ndi  there  waa  as  might  show  the  profession  they 
Bade  of  porertT  to  be  nicned  and  counterfeit.  Hie 
Cbithusians,  who  passed  both  these  in  wealth,  were 
«ed  in  like  manner ;  yet  was  the  prior  permitted  to 
tiks  with  him  whAt  he  mifiht  cany  of  gold  and  silver 
|dste.  All  the  spoil  was  giren  to  the  poor,  the  rich 
Mt  Ibihearing  to  meddle  with  any  part  thereofl  But 
ttst  vhiehwas  most  admired  was  the  speed  they  made 
m  dnoliahinc  these  edifices.  For  the  Charterhouse 
(a  building  of  ezoeeding  cost  and  lamness)  was  not 
Mily  ruined,  bat  the  stones  and  tiim>er  so  quickly 
tikm  away,  as,  in  less  than  two  dairs'  space,  a  Tsstige 
thereof  was  scarce  remaining  to  be  seen*  They  of 
Oipar  in  Kie,  hearing  what  was  done  at  Perth,  went 
alike  manner  to  thnr  chnidi,  and  de&ced  all  the 
iasra,  altars,  and  other  instruments  of  idolatry; 
vhidi  the  cursie  took  so  hearily,  as  the  ni^t  follow- 
iaibs put  Tiolent  hands  on  himselt         *        * 

The  noblemen  remained  at  that  time  in  Si  'Andrews ; 
ad  beeanse  they  foresaw  this  their  answer  would  not 
be  Bdl  accepted,  aad  feared  some  sadden  attempt 
(br  the  queen  with  her  Frenchmen  lay  then  at  Falk- 
hnd),  they  sent  to  the  lords  of  Dun  and  Pittanow, 
Md  otheis  thai  fiaToored  religion  in  the  ooantries  of 
Aagos  and  Meams,  and  requested  them  to  meet  at 
81  Andreirt  the  4th  day  of  June.  Meanwhile,  they 
thoBselTes  went  to  the  town  of  Crail,  whither  aU 
that  bad  warning  came^  showinf  great  forwaidness 
iBd  reeelutions  ;  and  were  not  a  little  encouraged  liy 
Mb  Knox,  who,  in  a  sennon  made  unto  them  at  the 
■ne  time,  put  them  in  mind  of  thai  he  foretold  at 
Ptrth,  how  there  was  no  sincerity  in  the  Queen  Re- 
gnt^  dealinf,  and  that  conditions  would  not  be  kept, 
as  they  had  found.  Therefore  did  he  exhort  them  not 
to  be  any  longer  deluded  with  fkir  promises,  seeing 
were  was  no  peace  to  be  hoped  for  at  their  hands,  who 
to^Bo  npM.  of  contracts  and  oorenants  solemnlr 
*^"n-  And  because  there  would  be  no  quietness  till 
«»  of  thenaitiee  were  masters,  and  strangers  expulwd 
wrtrf  the  Kingdom,  he  wished  them  to  prepare  them- 
Nra  eHher  to  die  as  men,  or  to  liye  Tictorious. 
^t  this  exhortation  the  hearers  were  so  mored,  as 
w  fell  immediately  to  the  pulling  down  of  altars 
MQ  UBages,  and  destroyed  all  the  monuments  which 
^msboaed  to  idolatry  in  the  town.  The  like  they 
y^  Bext  day  in  Aintruther,  and  from  thence  came 
™Ktly  to  St  Andrews.  The  bishop  hearing  what 
wej  had  done  in  the  coast-towns,  and  suspecting  they 
^^|ud  ittempt  the  same  refoimation  in  the  oitr,  -came 
2^  veil  aooQiBpanied,  of  paipose  to  withstand  them ; 
M|ftfter  he  had  tried  the  aflections  of  the  townsmen, 
ttdfeottd  them  all  inclining  to  the  congregation,  he 
^t  sway  early  the  next  morning  towards  Falkland 
to  the  queen. 

That  day  being  Sunday,  John  Knox  preached  in 
al  ^f^  ^01^  t«kuig  fOT  his  theme  the  histoiy  of 
we  Qoepel  touching  oar  Sanoor's  puiging  of  the 


temple ;  and  applying  the  conruption  which  was  at 
thai  time  in  Jerusalem  to  Uie  preeent  estate  in  the 
diorch,  and  declaring  what  was  the  duty  of  those  to 
whom  Ood  had  giren  authority  and  power,  he  did  so 
incite  the  auditws,  as,  the  sermon  being  ended,  they 
went  all  and  made  spoil  of  the  churches,  rasing  the 
monasteries  of  the  &lack  and  Gray  Friars  to  the 
ground. 

iJamm  VL  amd  a  JRrfracUtirff  /Vvaelsr.] 

The  king  peroeiTing  by  all  these  letters  that  the 
death  of  his  mother  was  determined,  called  back  his 
ambassadors,  and  at  home  gare  order  to  the  ministen 
to  remember  her  in  their  public  prayers :  which  they 
denied  to  do,  thoudi  the  form  prescribed  was  most 
Christian  and  lawlul ;  which  was,  '  That  it  miffht 
please  Ood  to  illuminate  her  with  the  light  of  nis 
truth,  and  sare  her  from  the  apparent  danger  wherein 
she  was  cast.'  Upon  their  denial,  charges  were  di- 
rected  to  command  all  bishops,  ministers,  and  other 
office-bearers  in  the  church,  to  make  mention  of  her 
distress  in  their  public  prayers,  and  commend  her  to 
Ood  in  the  form  appointed.  But  of  all  the  number,  Mr 
Darid  Lindsay  at  Leith,  and  the  king's  own  ministers, 
gave  obedience.  At  Edinburgh,  where  the  disobedience 
was  most  public,  the  king,  purposing  to  hare  their 
fault  amended,  did  appoint  the  Sd  of  February  for 
solemn  nrarers  to  be  inade  in  her  behalf,  command- 
ing the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  to  prepare  himself  for 
that  day ;  which  when  the  ministers  understood,  they 
stirred  up  Mr  John  Cowper,  a  young  man  not  entered 
as  yet  in  the  function,  to  take  the  pulpit  before  the 
time,  and  exclude  the  bishop.  The  king  coming  at 
the  hour  appointed,  and  seeing  him  in  the  pGun^ 
called  to  him  from  hii  seat,  and  said, '  Mr  John,  that 
place  was  destinate  for  another ;  yet,  since  you  are 
there,  if  you  will  obey  the  charge  that  is  giren,  and 
remember  my  mother  in  your  prayers,  yon  shall  go 
on.'  He  replying,  '  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
should  direct  him,'  was  commanded  to  leaye  the 
place.  And  making  as  though  he  would  stay,  the 
captain  of  the  guard  went  to  pull  him  out ;  where- 
upon he  burst  forth  in  these  speeches, '  This  day  shall 
be  a  witness  against  the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord  :'  and  then  denouncing  a  woe  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh,  he  went  down,  and  the  bishop  of  Si 
Andrews  entering  the  pulpit,  did  perform  the  duty 
required.  The  noise  was  great  for  a  while  amongst 
the  people;  but  after  th^  were  quieted,  and  Imd 
heard  the  bishop  (as  he  was  a  most  powerful  preacher) 
out  of  that  text  to  Timothy,  discourae  of  the  duty  of 
Christians  in  '  praying  for  all  men,'  they  griered  sore 
to  see  their  teachers  so  far  orertaken,  and  condemned 
their  obstinacr  in  thai  point.  In  the  afternoon, 
Cowper  was  called  before  tne  council,  where  Mr  Wal- 
ter Balcan^uel  and  Mr  William  Watson,  ministers, 
accompanying  him,  for  some  idle  speeches  that  es- 
caped them,  were  both  discharged  from  preaching  in 
Edinburi^  during  his  majesty's  pleasoie^  and  Cowper 
eent  prisoner  to  Blackn< 


GBOBOS  BUCHAMAll. 

Gbobge  Buchanan  is  more  distinguished  as  a 
writer  of  classical  Lfttinlty  than  for  his  produc- 
tions in  the  English  tongue.  He  was  born  in  Dum- 
bartonshire In  1506,  studied  at  Paris  and  St  An- 
drews, and  afterwards  acted  as  tutor  to  the  Earl 
of  Morray.  While  so  employed,  he  gave  offence 
to  the  t^etfSJ  hy  a  satirical  poem,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refbge  on  the  continent,  from  which  he  did 
not  return  to  Scotland  till  1560.  Though  he  had 
embraced  the  Protestant  doctrines,  his  reception  at 
the  court  of  Mary  was  fiiyoarable :  he  assisted  her 
in  her  studies,  was  employed  to  legolate  the  uni- 
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Yenities,  and  became  principal  of  St  Leonard's 
ooUege  in  the  QDiyenity  of  St  Andrews.  He  joined, 
however,  the  Earl  of  Mnrray's  partj  against  the 
qneen,  and  was  appointed  tutor  to  James  VL,  whose 
pedantiy  was  probably  in  some  degree  the  result  of 
his  instructions,  and  on  whom  he  is  said  to  hare 
occasionally  bestowed  a  hearty  whipping.  In  1571 
he  TiolenUy  attacked  the  conduct  and  character  of 
tiie  queen,  in  a  Latin  work  entitled  Deiectio  Maria 
Hegina.  After  the  assassination  of  his  patron.  Regent 
Murray,  he  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  fayour  of 
Uie  dominant  party,  whose  opinion  that  the  people 
are  entitled  to  judge  of  and  control  the  conduct  of 
their  gOTemors,  he  maintained  witli  great  spirit  and 
ability  in  a  treatise  De  Jure  I^egni,  published  in  1579. 
Having  by  this  book  offended  his  royal  pupil,  he 
spent  in  retirement  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
during  which  he  composed  in  Latin  his  well-known 
*  History  of  Scotland,*  published  in  Edinburgh  in 
1582,  under  the  title  of  JRerum  Seoticarum  Historia, 
He  died  in  the  same  year,  so  poor,  that  his  funeral 
took  place  at  the  public  expense.  Buchanan's  re- 
putation as  a  writer  of  Latin  stands  very  high ;  the 
general  excellence  of  his  poetical  compositions  in 
tiiis  language  has  been  already  adverted  to.  As  a 
historian,  his  style  is  held  to  unite  the  excellences  of 
Livy  and  Sallust.  Like  the  former,  however,  he  is 
sometimes  too  declamatory,  and  largely  embellishes 
his  narrative  with  f&ble.  *  If  his  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality,* says  Dr  Robertson,  'had  been  in  any 
degree  equal  to  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  and  to  the 
purity  and  vigour  of  his  style,  his  history  might 
be  placed  on  a  levd  with  the  most  admired  com- 
positions of  the  ancients.  But,  instead  of  rejecting 
the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle  writers,  he  was  at 
the  ntmoet  pains  to  adorn  them ;  and  hath  clothed 
with  all  the  beauties  and  graces  of  fiction,  those 
legends  which  formerly  had  only  its  wildness  and 
extravagance.* . 

In  those  who  are  accustomed  to  peruse  the  ele- 
gant Latin  compositions  of  Buchanan,  a  specimen  of 
his  vernacular  prose  is  calculated  to  excite  great 
surprise.  One  exists  in  a  tract  called  the  Chama^ten^ 
whidi  he  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the  slippery 
statesman.  Secretary  Maitland,  of  Lethington,  whose 
final  desertion  to  the  queen's  party  he  could  never 
forgive.  A  glance  at  this  work,  or  even  at  the  brief 
ex^act  firom  it  here  subjoined,  will  suffice  to  extin- 
guish all  lamentation  for  the  fact  of  his  other  writ- 
ings being  in  a  dead  language.  Yet  this  ungainly 
strain  must  have  been  that  of  the  familiar  daUy 
speech  of  this  rival  of  Horace  and  of  YirgiL 

[T%€  CAaffusZeoA.] 

Thair  is  a  certane  kynd  of  Beist  callit  Oianueleon, 
engenderit  in  sic  Countreis  as  the  Sone  hes  mair 
Strenth  in  than  in  this  Yle  of  Brettane,  the  (^uhilk^ 
albeit  it  be  small  of  Corporance,  noehttheless  it  is  of 
ane  strange  Nature,  the  quhilk  maku  it  to  be  na  leas 
oelebrat  and  spoken  of  uian  sum  Beastis  of  greittar 
Quantitie.  The  Proprieties'  is  marvalous,  for  quat 
Thing  evir  it  be  applicat  to,  it  semis  to  be  of  the 
samyn3  Cullour,  and  imitatis  all  Hewis,  excepto  onelie 
the  Quhyto  and  Reid;  and  for  this  cans  anciene 
Writtaris  oomroonlie  comparis  it  to  ane  Flatterare, 

Jiuhilk  imitatis  all  the  haill  Maneris  of  quhome  he 
enzeis^  him  self  to  be  Freind  to,  exoppt  Quhyto, 
quhilk  is  taken  to  be  the  SymboU  and  Tokin  gevin 
commonlie  m  Devise  of  Colouria  to  signifie  Seropil- 
nes  and  Loyaltie,  and  Reid  signifying  Manliness  and 
heroyicall  Courage.  This  Applicatioun  being  so  unit, 
Zit^  peradrenture  mony  that  hes  nowther  seue^  the 

iWhldi.        *  Properties.       'Btme.      ^  Wliom  he  feigns. 
•Tet.  SBMDflltber 


said  Beist,  nor  na  periyto  Poiiiaiet  of  it,  wald  belsif 
sick  1  thing  not  to  be  trew.  I  will  thaiifoie  set  ftutk 
schortlie  the  Descriptionn  of  sic  an  Monstuxe  not  Isag 
ago  engendrit  in  Scotland  in  the  Cuntre  of  Lowthisafl^ 
not  &r  from  Hadingtoun,  to  that  efiect  that  the  fonoe 
knawin,  the  moist  pestiferus  Nature  of  the  said  Hoa- 
sture  may  be  moir  easelie  evited  \^  For  this  Monstait 
being  under  oorerture  of  a  Mania  Figure,  may  easeUsr 
endommage'  and  wers  be  eschapit*  than  gif  it  ver 
moir  defonne  and  strange  of  Face,  Behaviour,  Sdism 
and  Membris.  Praying  the  Reidar  to  apardoun  tiis 
Febilnes  of  my-waike  Spreit  and  Engjne,^  gif  it  csa 
not  expreme  perfytelie  ane  strange  Creature,  maid  bj 
Nature,  other  willing  to  schaw  hir  gr^t  Stienth,'  or 
be  sum  accident  tumit  be  Force  6rane  the  ooanDoa 
Trade  and  Course. 

WILLIA.M  DRCMMOHDu 

WnuAiff  Dbuvhond  of  Hawthomden,  who  hss 
already  been  introduced  as  an  eminent  Scottish  poel^ 
wrote  several  pieces  in  prose,  the  chief  of  which  are, 
The  History  of  the  Five  Jametea^  and  A  Qfprest  Gtom, 
or  Pkihtopkieai  B^flectionM  affouul  the  Fear  ofDeaA, 
In  the  former,  which  has  very  little  merit  as  a 
historical  production,  he  inculcates  to  the  Meat 
extent  the  absolute  supremacy^  of  kings,  and  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience  of  subjects.  T^  *  Cypnm 
Grove*  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  solemn  stodo, 
and  contains  much  striking  imagery;  but  the  sn- 
thor*s  reflections  are  frequently  fiite^  and  bis  poo- 
tions  inconsistent.    He  thus  argues 

lAgaMH  Repmiing  <U  IkathJJ 

If  on  the  great  theatre  of  this  earth,  amongst  ihe 
numberless  number  of  men,  to  die  weie  only  pnut 
to  thee  and  thine,  then,  undoubtedly,  thou  hM 
reason  to  repine  at  so  severe  and  partial  a  law:  bvi 
since  it  is  a  necessity,  from  whist  never  any  sge  lij' 
past  hath  been  exempted,  and  unto  which  thev  whicii 
DO,  and  so  manv  aa  are  to  come,  are  thruled  (iio 
consequent  of  lite  being  more  common  and  ftmilisr), 
why  shouldst  thou,  with  unprofitable  and  nouglit- 
availiug  stubbornness,  oppose  so  ineri table  and  ne- 
cessary a  condition  !  This  is  the  high  way  of  WM^ 
tality,  and  our  general  home :  behold  what  millioM 
have  tiode  it  before  thee  !  what  multitude!  ihsU 
after  thee,  with  them  which  at  that  same  instant  run  1 
In  so  universal  a  calamity  (if  death  be  one),  prirste 
complaints  cannot  be  heard :  with  so  msoy  roj^ 
palaces,  it  is  no  loaa  to  aee  thy  poor  cabin  bum.  SnsU 
the  heavens  stav  their  ever-rolling  wheels  (for  wmJ 
is  the  motion  of  them  but  the  motion  of  a  swift  »<» 
ever-whirling  wheel,  which  twineth  forth,  and  agwn 
u^roUeth  our  life),  and  hold  still  time  to  i)rolon£tb; 
miserable  days,  as  if  the  highest  of  their  working 
were  to  do  homage  unt-o  thee.  Thy  death  is  a  PJJ* 
of  the  order  of  this  oZZ,  a  part  of  the  life  of  this  world; 
for  while  the  world  is  the  world,  some  cieatuies  murt 
die,  and  others  take  life.  Eternal  thinp  are  nusw 
far  above  this  sphere  of  generation  and  wn^PjJ."]; 
where  the  first  matter,  like  an  ever-flowing  and  ebbuig 
aea,  with  divers  waves,  but  the  same  wat«r,  j^®?I*  j* 
restless  and  never- tiring  current;  what  is  W°J»  . 
the  universality  of  the  kind,  not  in  itself  doth  sbjdfl. 
man  a  long  line  of  years  hath  continued,  this  m» 
every  hun<&ed  is  swept  away.  •  *  This^A".!! 
a  table-book,  and  men  are  the  notes ;  *^*°"^  JJJ 
washen  out,  that  new  may  be  written  in.  Ther 
fore-went  us  did  leave  a  room  for  us ;  and  »houwi^ 
grieve  to  do  the  same  to  those  who  should  coin*  s^ 
us  I    Who,  being  suflfered  to  see  the  exquisite  isnw- 

»  Bneh.  •  More  euOx  avoided.  ■  ^^^^ 

*  Wowe  be  escaped.  »  Wesk  eptilt  and  tog"* 

>  Either  wQling  to  diow  her  great  Btrengtb. 
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d  IB  antiqiuuys  cabinet,  is  griered  that  the  cartam 
be  dnmi,  and  to  giya  place  to  new  pilgrims  I  And 
when  the  Lord  of  this  uniyerse  hath  showed  us  the 
SBasing  wonders  of  his  rarions  frame,  should  we  tahe 
it  to  heoii,  what  he  thinketh  time,  tp  dislodge !  This 
is  his  nnaltenble  and  inevitable  decree :  as  we  had 
BO  part  of  oar  will  in  our  entrance  into  this  life,  we 
tkould  not  presume  to  any  in  our  leaving  it,  but 
wberiT  learn  to  will  that  which  he  wills,  whose  yeiy 
will  giveth  being  to  all  that  it  wills ;  and  reverencing 
the  oidercr,  not  repine  at  the  order  lAid  laws,  which 
sU>where  and  alwajs  are  so  perfectly  established,  that 
vho  would  essay  to  correct  and  amend  any  of  them, 
hi  ihould  either  make  them  worse,  or  desire  things 
bsjend  the  level  of  possibility. 

BCTSREH  ON  THE  STrLB  OF  THIS  FBBIOIK 


The  poetry  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the 
fSQse  Off  that  of  her  successor,  were  mud&  disfigured 
thnmgh  the  operation  of  a  strong  propensity,  on  the 
put  df  the  authors,  to  fiUae  wit;  a  propensity,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  explains  it,  *  to  substitute  strange  and 
uwxpected  connections  of  sound,  or  of  idea,  for  real 
hsiDour,  and  even  for  the  effusions  of  the  stronger 
pinioaB.  It  seems  likely,*  be  adds, '  that  this  fashion 
iioie  at  court;  a  sphere  in  which  its  denizens  never 
thmk  they  move  with  due  lustre,  until  they  have 
siopted  a  form  of  expression,  as  well  as  a  system 
of  nuuiDers,  different  from  that  which  is  proper  to 
mankind  at  large.    In  £llzabetii*s  reign,  the  court 
ItngQsge  was  for  some  time  formed  on  the  plan  of 
one  Lyly,  a  pedsmtic  courtier,  who  wrote  a  book 
entitled  **  Enphuea  and  his  England,  or  the  Anatomy 
rf  Wit;**  which  quality  he  makes  to  consist  in  the 
iodiilgenoe  of  every  monstrous  and  orerstrained  con- 
oat  that  can  be  engendered  by  a  strong  memory  and 
i  betted  brain,  applied  to  the  absurl  purpose  of 
hstdilDg  unnatural  conceits.*    It  appears  that  this 
ftntaitioed  person  had  a  considerable  share  in  deter- 
nining  the  false  taste  of  his  age,  which  soon  became 
10  genend,  that  the  tares  which  sprung  fh>m  it  are 
to  be  fbond  even  among  the  choicest  ra  the  wheat. 
^  *  These  outrages  upon  language  were  committed 
vi^Kmt  regard  to  time  and  place.    They  were  held 
food  srguments  at  the  bar,  though  Bacon  sat  on  the 
vooback;  and  doquence  irresistible  by  the  most 
IttHened  sinner,  when  King  or  Corbet  were  in  the 
polpitf   Where  grave  and  learned  professions  set 
the  example,  the  poets,  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
iiQ  hesdlong  into  an  error,  for  which  they  could  plead 
"Kh  respectoble  example    The  affectation  "  of  the 
vwd"  uid  **  of  the  letter**  (for  alliteration  was  almost 
u  &ibioQable  as  punning)  seemed  in  some  degree 
^^^ring  back  English  composition  to  the  barbarous 
^ywofthe  ancient  Anglo-Saxons,  the  merit  of  whose 
Poemi  consisted,  not  in  the  ideas,  but  in  the  quaint 
'''■ngemeDt  of  the  words,  and  the  regular  recur* 
Kttoe  of  some  ikvourite  sound  or  letter.*^ 


*  V^  n  Mmiat  of  Lyly  as  a  dninatle  post,  iM  pu  161 

^*^itMM«Mniion  praaolMd  at  8t  llaiy't  belSon  the  ubI- 
^■nttrofOxlM.  Ittetmethepnaoherwssalaynuui,  and 
yy^  in  a  gold  chain,  and  girt  with  a  iword,  as  high 
■MVofihsoQcuity ;  bat  his  doquenos  was  highly  appUuded 
2  ttM  binMd  body  whom  ha  addressed,  although  it  would 
Mvs^tiitM  a  modem  andienoe  at  least  as  mueh  as  the  dnss 
«  the  onlor.  '**  Arriving,"  said  he,  «<  at  the  Mount  of  8C 
l^^ta the ilony  stage  wheie  I  now  stand,  Ihave brought 
J"J»*n«  toe bisenits,  baked  hi  the  oven  of  charity,  oarefuUy 
"y**""^  *»  the  diiduns  of  the  dinroh,  the  sparrows  of  the 
■J™*  •»*  the  swcec  swallows  of  salvatloo.*  "  Which  way  of 
J''™«f ."  ■»■  Anthony  Wood,  the  reporter  of  the  homily, 
JT^  "Mrtly  in  fashion,  and  oommended  bj  the  gene- 

T?'f.y^*'*^*"'-^<»<»«<g  Oaw.  ToL  L  p.  IML 

;B«ir»Ui,«f  Ihydaa,  seedon L-Tha  axtraots  which  ws 


During  the  reigns  of  EUzabeth,  James,  and 
Charles,  literary  language  received  large  accessions 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  of  the  modem  French 

have  given  firom  Overbury  and  Fuller  may  serve  to  illastrale 
the  remarks  quoted  above.  In  our  opinion.  Sir  Walter  Soott 
has  oODsiderably  exaggerated  the  faults  of  Lyly's  '  Baphues,' 
which,  however,  are  oertainly  of  the  kind  desoribed.  Let  as 
take,  for  example,  two  passages  at  random,  the  flrst  on  vigour 
of  mind,  and  the  seoond  on  grief  for  the  death  of  a  danghftar:"* 

iPrenquitiUiq^  Mental  Ft^r.] 

There  are  three  things  which  cause  perfeotiaa  la  a  main- 
nature,  reaacm,  usa  Reason  I  call  dlsoipUne :  uae,  exaralse; 
if  any  one  of  these  branchee  want,  oertainly  th)  tree  of  virtus 
must  needs  wither ;  for  nature  without  discipline  is  of  small 
foroe,  and  diaclpUne  without  nature  more  feeUe:  if  exerdss 
or  study  be  void  of  any  of  theee,  it  availeth  nothing:  For  as  in 
tilling  of  the  ground  in  husbandry  there  is  first  chosen  a  fertito 
son,  then  a  cunning  sower,  then  good  seed,  even  so  must  we 
compare  nature  to  the  fat  earth,  the  expert  husbandman  to 
the  schoolmaster,  the  faculties  and  soiencee  to  the  pure  seeds. 
If  this  order  had  not  beoi  in  our  predeceasars,  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  whosoever  vras  renowned  in  Greece  for  the 
glory  of  wisdom,  they  had  never  been  eternised  for  wise  men, 
neither  cancmlsed,  as  it  were,  for  saints,  among  those  that  study 
8oienoe&  It  is  therefore  a  most  evident  sign  of  God's  rfwyiiMi 
favour  towards  him,  that  he  is  endued  with  all  theee  qualitiea, 
without  the  whbdi  man  is  most  miserable.  But  if  there  be  any 
one  that  thinketh  wit  not  neceeaary  to  the  obtaining  of  wisdom, 
after  he  hath  gotten  the  way  to  virtue,  and  industry,  and  exer- 
cise, he  is  a  heretic,  in  my  opinion,  touching  the  true  faith  in 
learning;  for  if  nature  play  not  hw  part,  in  vain  is  labour; 
and,  as  it  is  said  before,  if  study  be  not  employed,  in  vain  Is 
nature :  sloth  turoeth  the  edge  of  wit,  study  shaipeneth  the 
mind ;  a  thing,  be  it  never  soea«y,  is  hud  to  the  idle ;  a  thing, 
be  it  never  so  hacd,  is  ea«y  to  wit  wdl  employed.  Aind  most 
plainly  we  may  see  in  many  things  the  elHcacy  of  Industry  and 
labour.  The  little  drops  of  rain  pierce  the  hard  marble ;  iron, 
with  often  handling,  Is  worn  to  nothing.  Beddes  this,  industry 
ahoweih  bersdf  in  other  things:  the  fertOe  soU,  if  It  be  never 
tilled,  doth  wax  barren,  and  that  which  is  most  noble  by  nature 
is  made  most  vfle  by  negligence.  What  tree,  if  it  be  not  topped, 
bearethanyfhiitf  What  vine,  if  it  be  not  pruned,  bringsth 
forth  grapes?  Is  not  the  strength  of  the  body  turned  to  weak- 
ncMS  with  too  much  ddHoaoj  ?  Were  not  MHo  his  arms  brawn- 
fallen  for  want  of  wrestling?  Moreover,  by  labour  the  fleroo 
unioom  Is  tamed,  the  wildest  falcon  is  reolaizned,  the  greatest 
bulwark  is  sacked.  It  was  well  answered  of  that  man  of  Thee- 
saly,  who  being  demanded  who  among  the  Thessalians  were 
reputed  most  vile,  *  Those,*  he  said,  *  that  live  at  quiet  and 
ease,  never  girlng  themselvea  to  martial  aflUra.*  But  why 
should  one  use  many  words  in  a  thing  already  {Hovsdf  It  is 
onstom,  use,  and  exercise,  that  brings  a  young  man  to  virtus, 
and  virtue  to  hia  perfection. 

lA  Father'i  QrWM  the  Death  ^hUt  DoMfikkr.^ 

Thou  weepest  for  the  death  of  thy  daughter,  and  I  lani^  at 
the  f<^  of  the  father;  for  greater  vanity  is  there  in  the  mind 
of  the  mourner,  than  bitterness  in  the  death  of  the  deoeased. 
'  But  she  was  amiable'— but  yet  sInfU:  *but  she  was  young, 
and  might  have  lived'— bat  ahe  was  mortal,  and  must  have 
died.  *  Ay,  but  her  youth  made  thee  often  merry*— Ay,  but 
thine  age  dundd  once  make  thee  wise.  *  Ay,  but  hergreen  years 
were  miflt  for  death'— Ay,  but  thy  Jioary  hairs  should  dsspiss 
Ufa  Knowest  thou  not,  Bttbulue,  that  life  is  the  gift  of  God, 
death  is  the  due  of  naturo ;  as  we  receive  the  one  as  a  bena- 
flt,  so  must  we  abide  the  other  of  necessity.  Wise  omb  have 
found  that  by  learning,  which  old  men  should  know  by  expe- 
rience, that  in  life  there  is  nothing  sweet,  in  death  nothing 
sour.  The  philoeoidaerB  aooounted  it  the  oUefest  feUdty  never 
to  be  bom ;  the  second,  soon  to  dieu  And  what  hath  death  In 
it  so  hard,  VbxX  we  should  take  it  so  heavQy  ?  Is  it  strange  to 
seethateutoff  which,  by  nature,  is  made  to  be  out  off  ?  or  that 
mdted  which  b fit  to  be  melted?  or  that  burnt  vriiich  leapt 
to  be  burnt  ?  or  man  to  pass  that  la  bom  to  perish  ?  But  thoa 
grantest  that  she  should  have  died,  and  yet  art  thou  sorrowful 
because  she  b  dead.  Is  the  death  the  better  if  it  be  the  longer? 
No,  truly.  For  as  neither  he  that  stngeth  most,  or  prayeth 
longast,  ormMhthesteiBoftansBt,  but  hs  that  doth  It  I 
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and  Italian.  The  preYalenoe  of  Qveek  and  Ro- 
man learning  was  tne  chief  canae  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  w  many  wordi  firom  thote  language!.  Vain 
of  their  new  icholarship,  the  learnt  writers  de- 
lighted in  purading  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and 
even  whole  sentences;  so  that  some  specimens  of 
the  composition  of  that  time  seem  to  he  a  mixture  of 
Yarious  tongues.  Bacon,  Burton,  and  Browne,  were 
among  those  who  most  frequently  adopted  long 
passages  from  Latin  authors ;  and  of  Ben  Jonson  it 
IS  remarked  hy  Dryden,  that  he  *  did  a  little  too 
much  to  Bomanise  our  tongue,  leaving  the  words 
which  he  translated  almost  as  much  Latin  as  he 
found  them.'  It  would  appear  that  the  rage,  as  it 
may  he  caUed,  for  originality,  which  marked  this 
period,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  this  change  in  our 
language.  *  Many  think,'  says  Dr  H^ylin  in  1658, 
*  that  they  can  nerer  speak  elegantly,  nor  write  sig- 
nificantly, except  they  do  it  in  a  luiguage  of  their 
own  devising;  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  thought  it  not  sufficiently  cu- 
rious to  express  their  frmdes.  By  means  whereof^ 
more  Ftench  and  Latin  words  hare  gained  ground 
upon  us  since  the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
than  were  admitted  hy  our  ancestors  (whether  we 
look  upon  them  as  the  British  or  Saxon  race),  not 
only  since  the  Norman,  but  the  Boman  conquest' 
And  Sir  Thomas  Browne  about  the  same  time  ob- 
serves, that  *  if  elegancy  still  proceedeth,  and  English 
pens  maintain  that  stream  we  have  of  late  observed 
to  flow  from  many,  we  shall,  within  few  years,  be 
fain  to  learn  Latin  to  understand  English,  and  a 
work  will  prove  of  equal  facility  in  either.'  To  so 
great  an  extent  was  Latin  thus  naturalised  among 
English  authors,  that  Milton  at  length,  in  his  prose 
works,  and  also  partly  in  his  poetry,  introduced  the 
idiom  or  peculiar  construction  of  that  language; 
which,  however,  was  not  destined  to  take  a  perma- 
nent hold  of  English  literature ;  for  we  find  imme- 
diately after,  that  the  writings  of  Clarendon,  Dryden, 
and  Barrow,  were  not  affected  by  it 

In  looking  back  upon  the  style  of  the  writers  of 
whose  works  we  have  given  an  account  in  the  pre- 
sent section,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  standard 
and  regular  form  of  composition  had  as  yet  been  re- 
cognised. *  Each  author,  says  Dr  Drake,  *  arrogated 
to  himself  the  right  of  innovation,  and  their  respec- 
tive works  may  be  considered  as  experiments  how 
ftr  their  peculiar  and  often  very  adverse  styles  were 
calculated  to  improve  their  native  tongue.  That 
they  have  completely  fkiled  to  fix  a  standard  for  its 
structure,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  any  man 
who  has  impartUdlv  weighed  the  merits  and  defects 
of  their  dicnon.  A  want  of  neatness,  precision,  and 
simplicity,  is  usually  observaUe  in  their  periods, 
which  are  either  eminently  enervated  and  loose,  or 

dwM  mlh  gnsteifc  praiie:  so  he,  not  that  httth  moft  jBSn,  hot 
many  viitues,  nor  hn  thAt  hath  grayest  hairs,  bat  giuatot 
goodness,  liveth  longest.  The  chief  beanty  of  life  oooaisteth 
not  in  the  numbering  of  many  days,  but  in  the  using  of  vir" 
toons  doingBi  Amongst  plants,  thoae  be  best  eeteenww!  that  la 
shortest  time  bring  forth  much  fruit. 

The  following  sentence  affords  a  ample  of  L^ls  moet  aAoted 
wanner  in  the  *  Buphue^  >-^ 

When  parents  have  more  care  how  to  leaTO  their  children 
wealthy  than  wise,  and  are  more  desirous  to  hare  them  main- 
tain the  name  than  the  nature  of  a  gentleman ;  when  they 
put  gold  into  the  hands  of  youth,  where  they  should  put  a  rod 
under  their  girdle ;  when,  instead  of  awe,  they  make  them 
past  grace,  and  leave  them  rich  exeoutors  of  goods,  and  poor 
eateontors  of  godliness;  then  it  bnomarrel  that  the  eon,  being 
left  ridh  by  his  father,  will  become  letobleBs  in  his  own  wllL 

The  *Euphue^  consists  of  two  publications— one  entitled 
•Bnphuee,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,*  15B0;  and  the  other,  *  Bu- 
phnes  and  his  England/  108L 


pedantic,  implicated,  and  obscure.  Nothing  can  be 
more  incompact  and  nerveless  tiian  the  stjle  of 
Sidney ;  nothing  more  harsh  and  quaint,  from  an  sf- 
fectation  of  foreign  and  technical  terras,  than  the 
diction  of  Browne.  If  we  allow  to  Hooker  and 
Milton  occasional  majesty  and  strength,  and  some- 
times a  peculiar  felicity  of  expression,  it  must  yet 
be  admitted,  that  though  using  pore  English  words, 
the  daboration  and  inversion  of  their  periods  sre 
such  as  to  create^  in  the  mere  English  reader,  no 
small  difliculty  in  the  comprehenrion  of  their  mess- 
ing; a  tkult,  surely,  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and 
ever  productive  of  aversion  and  fiitigu&  To  Bsleigli, 
Bacon,  and  Burton,  we  are  indebted  for  a  style  which, 
though  never  rivalling  the  sublime  energy  and  fone 
occasionally  diaooverable  in  the  prose  of  MiltOD, 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  just  idiom  of  oar 
tongue  than  any  other  which  their  age  siforded.  It 
is  to  the  Restoration,  howcTer,  that  we  must  look 
for  that  period  when  our  language,  with  few  excep- 
tions, assumed  a  facility  and  clearness,  a  fluency  aod 
grace,  hitherto  strangers  to  its  structure.'  * 

OBIOIN  or  NSW8PAPBB8. 

Before  concluding  the  preaent  section,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  the  rise  of  a  Tery  important  bnmdi 
of  modem  literature.  We  allude  to  kewspafim^ 
which,  at  least  in  a  printed  form,  had  their  origin  in 
England.  Among  the  ancient  Komans,  reports  (called 
Acta  Divma)  of  what  was  done  in  the  senate  were 
frequently  published.  This  practice  seems  to  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who^  wbea 
consul,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  attended  fax 
The  publication  was,  however,  prohibited  by  Aogiu- 
tus.  *  Acta  Diuma,'  containing  more  general  in- 
telligence of  passing  events,  appear  to  have  beea 
common  both  during  the  republic  and  under  tbe 
emperors ;  of  one  of  these,  the  following  specimen  is 
^  given  by  Petronius : — 

On  the  26ik  of  July,  30  boys  and  40  girii  «■• 
bom  at  Trimalchi's  estate  at  Cuma. 

At  the  same  time  a  slave  was  put  to  destih  lir 
uttering  disrespectful  words  against  his  lord. 

The  same  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Pompey's  gsido^ 
which  began  in  the  night,  in  the  steward's  ^Mitmcat. 

In  modem  times,  nothing  rimilar  appean  to  hstt 
been  known  before  the  middle  c^  the  eixteenth 
century.  The  Venetian  government  were,  in  the 
Tear  1563,  during  a  war  with  tbe  Turks,  in  the 
habit  of  communicating  to  the  public,  \fj mesasof 
written  sheets,  the  nulitary  and  commerdsl  im^ 
mation  received.  These  sheets  were  read  ii>  *  P^ 
ticular  place  to  those  desirous  to  leam  the  news,  woo 
paid  for  this  privilege  a  coin  called  ^osetti-^  bsds 
which,  by  degrees,  was  transferred  to  the  newiwff 
itself  in  Italy  and  France,  and  passed  over  intoEng- 
land.  The  Venetian  government  eventnslly  gt^B 
these  announcements  in  a  regular  manner  oooe  a* 
month }  but  they  were  too  jeidous  to  allow  Ihem  JJ 
be  printed.  Only  a  few  copies  were  transmitted  to 
various  placea,  and  read  to  those  who  paid  to  hesr* 
Thirty  volumes  of  tliese  manuscript  newspspen  eniv 
in  the  Magliabechian  library  at  Florence. 

About  the  aame  time,  offices  were  estabiishedm 
France,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  father  o^  ^  ^ 
brated  Montaigne,  for  making  the  waqts  <f^^ 
duals  known  to  each  other.  The  advertiaaMn» 
received  at  these  offices  were  sometimes  pM*M  on 
waUs  in  public  places,  in  order  to  attract  i"<''^^^ 
tdon,  and  were  thenoe  called  affichu.  This  Jed  v 
time  to  a  systematic  and  periodical  puhlicstioDai 
adTertisements  in  sheeU;  and  these  ibBeti  ^^ 


•  Bm9S  mnslntiTe  of  the  Tatter,  to  voL  IhJ^ 
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tBncd  attdiet,  in  ooniequeiioe  of  their  oontenti 
hiTing  been  originaDj  fixed  up  aa  placards. 

*  After  ioqniriDg  in  yarioiu  oouDtries,*  aayt  Mr 
Oeorye  Chafnera,  *  for  the  origin  of  newapapers,  I 
bad  the  aaUafaction  to  find  what  I  sought  for  In 
Eogfamd.    It  may  gratify  our  national  pride  to  be 
Udi  that  mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of 
EUabeth,  and  the  prodence  of  Burleigh,  for  the 
<fst  newspaper.    The  epoch  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
ii  also  the  epoch  of  a  genuine  newspaper.    In  the 
British  Ifnsewn  there  are  seTend  newspapers,  which 
hsd  been  printed  while  the  Spanish  fle«t  was  in  the 
Eoglisfa  channel,  during  the  year  1588.    It  was  a 
vise  policy  to  preTent,  during  the  moment  of  general 
SBxiety,  the  danger  oif  false  reports,  by  publishing 
nsl  inibrmation.    And  the  earliest  newspaper  is 
eatitled  TV  EnaUA  Mercwrie,  which,  by  authority, 
wai  "imprinted  at  London,  by  Christopher  Barker, 
hcrhigfaness's  printer,  1688.**  Burleigh*s  newspapers 
vcre  sll  Extraordinary  Gazettes,  which  were  pub- 
Gibed  from  time  to  time,  ss  that  profound  statesman 
vished  either  to  inform  or  terrify  the  peo|^    The 
Xercuries  were  probablj  first  pnnted  in  April  1588, 
whea  the  Armada  ^proached  the*  shores  of  England. 
After  the  Spanish  ships  had  been  dispersed  by  a 
vuiderful  exertion  of  prudence  and  spirit,  these  ex- 
tnordinaiy  gaxettes  yery  seldom  appeared.     The 
Mercurie,  Na  54,  which  is  dated  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber  the  24th.  1588,  informed  the  public  that  the 
loleniD  tiianksgiring  for  the  successes  whidh  had 
been  obtained  against  the  Spanish  Armada  was  this 
dsj  strictly  obwrTed.    This  number  contains  also 
an  trtlde  of  news  from  Madrid,  which  speaks  of 
potting  the  queen  to  death,  and  of  the  instruments  of 
tortare  that  were  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet    We 
say  suppose  that  sifth  paragraphs  were  designed  by 
the  policy  of  Burleigh,  who  understood  all  the  arti- 
fleet  of  printing,  to  excite  the  terrors  ot  the  English 
peo|)le,  to  point  their  resentment  against  Spain,  and 
to  inflame  their  love  for  Elizabeth.*    It  is  almost 
a  pity  to  mar  the  effect  of  this  passage  by  adding, 
thiu  doubts  are  entertained  of  the  genuineneaa  of 
*Ths  English  Mercurie.'    Of  the  three  numbers 
pwrfed,  two  are  printed  in  modem  type,  and  no 
oiginals  are  known  ;  while  the  third  ia  '  in  menu- 
nipt  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  altered  sod  inter* 
pouted  with  changes  in  old  language  such  aa  <mly 
m  author  would  make.** 

In  the  reign  of  James  L,  packets  of  newt  were 
oocssiooally  published  in  the  shape  of  small  quarto 
mphlets.  These  were  entitled  Newei  from  liafy, 
Hmigary,  &c,  aa  they  happened  to  teSer  to  the 
traonctions  of  those  respective  countries,  and  gene- 
^  puiported  to  be  translations  from  the  Low 
Dotdi.  In  the  year  1622,  when  the  thirty  years* 
w,  snd  the  exploits  of  Gustayus  Addphus,  ex- 
cited cariosity,  theae  occasional  pamphleta  were  oon- 
IJ^ted  into  a  regular  weekly  publication,  entitled 
He  Certaim  Newet  of  this  Prt$ent  Week,  edited  by 
Nathaniel  Butter,  and  which  may  be  deemed  the 
nnt  journal  of  the  kind  in  En^bnd.  Other  weekly 
PHjeraspeedUyfoUowed;  and  the  avidity  with  which 
"^  pablicatlona  were  aought  alter  by  the  people, 
B^y  be  inferred  from  the  complaint  of  Burton,  hi  his 
Aasloa^  of  Melancholy,'  that '  if  any  read  now-a- 
J^[^  It  la  a  piay-book,  or  a  pamphlet  of  newes.* 
fyqarendon  mentk»na,  in  illuatration  of  the  dis- 
"^Pra  of  Scottish  aiTaira  in  England  during  the 
^  fttt  of  Charles  L'a  reign,  *  that  when  the  whole 
wn  vu  solicitous  to  know  what  passed  wed4y  in 
ucnosay  and  Poland,  and  all  other  parte  of  Europe, 
^*{^«w  hiqulred  what  was  doing  in  Scotland, 

Mr  had  that  kiBgdmn  a  place  or  mention  in  one  page 
''•"Vguette.* 

*  naagr  C^nflBpsdia,  zvL  lfl& 


It  was  during  the  dvil  war  that  newspapers  first 
acquired  that  mlitical  importance  which  they  have 
oyer  ainoe  retained.  WhoCsflightaof 'IHurmus'and 
*  Mercuries,'  in  small  quarto^  &en  began  to  bedisae* 
minated  by  the  dilibrent  paitiea  into  which  the  state 
was  divided.  Neariy  a  score  are  said  to  have  been 
atarted  In  164S,  when  tiie  war  waa  at  ita  height 
Peter  Heylin,  In  the  preface  to  his  'Cosmography,' 
mentions  that  *  the  amurs  of  each  town  or  war  were 
better  presented  in  the  weekly  newsbooks.'  Accord- 
in^y,  we  find  some  papers  entitled  Nemfrcm  Hull, 
JVuAi  from  York,  Warranted  TiSaigt  frim  Irdamd, 
and  Special  Pa»eagu  from  other  plac^  As  the  con- 
test proceeded,  the  impatience  of  the  public  for  early 
intelligence  led  to  the  shortening  of  the  Intervals  of 
publication,  and  papers  began  to  be  diatributed  twice 
or  thrice  in  every  week.  Among  these  were  The 
French  IntdUgeneer,  The  Dutch  Spy,  The  Irish  Mer- 
ewry.  The  Scots  Dooe,  The  Parliament  Kite,  and  The 
Secret  OwL  There  were  likewise  weekly  papers  of 
a  humorous  character,  such  as  Mercurius  Acheron^ 
tieus,  or  News  from  Hell;  Mercurius  Democritns, 
bringing  wonderfhl  newsfrt>m  the  world  in  the  moon; 
7%e  Langlnng  Mercwry,  with  perfect  news  from  the 
antipodes ;  and  Mercurius  Mastix,  faithftdly  lashing 
aU  Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts,  Spies,  and  other  intel- 
ligencers. On  one  side  was  Tne  Wee^  Discoverer, 
and  on  the  other  The  Weekly  Discoverer  Stripped 
Naked.  So  important  an  auxiliary  was  the  press 
considered,  that  each  of  the  riyal  armies  carried  a 
printer  along  with  it 

The  first  newspaper  ever  printed  in  Scotland  was 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  a  party  of  CromwelI*s 
troops  at  Leith,  who  caused  their  attenduit  printer 
to  furnish  impressions  of  a  London  Diurnal  for  their 
information  and  amusement  It  bore  the  title  of 
Mercurius  PoUtieus,  and  the  first  number  of  the 
Scotch  reprint  appeared  on  the  26th  of  October,  1 653. 
In  November  of  the  following  year,  the  establish- 
ment was  transferred  to  Edimnurgh,  where  this  re- 
printing system  ¥ras  continued  till  the  1 1th  of  April, 
1660.  About  nine  months  afterwards  was  esta- 
blished the  Jfercurtiw  Caledonius,  of  which  the  ten 
numbers  published  contain  some  curious  traits  of 
the  extravagant  ^pding  of  joy  occasioned  by  the 
Bestoration,  alon^with  much  that  must  be  set  down 
as  only  the  product  of  a  veiy  poor  wit  trying  to  say 
clever  and  amusing  things.*  It  was  succeeded  by 
The  Kingdom's  Inm&aencer,  the  duration  of  which  Is 
said  to  liaye  been  at  teaat  seven  years.  After  this, 
the  Scotch  had  on^  reprinta  of  the  English  news- 
papers tin  1699,  when  The  Edinburgh  GazetU  was 
established. 

♦Jorsxsmiiiii  *  Msndi  1,  lasi.  A  report  from  London  of 
a  new  gaUom,  tlM  ■apportcn  to  bo  of  stones,  and  beantiflod 
with  itataM  of  the  three  Oraad  Traitors,  Cromwidl,  Braddiaw, 
andlrelon.*  *  Ae  oar  old  laws  are  renewed,  so  likewlie  an  our 
good  hooeet  onetome ;  for  nobility  In  otreete  are  known  by 
brave  retlnaee  of  their  relatione ;  when,  dufng  the  OaptlTlty 
[the  Oommanwealth],  a  lofd  was  eoaioely  to  be  dlstlnfuldied 
ftom  a  ooDunoner.  Nay,  the  old  hoepitality  retume;  for  that 
lanilabie  onetom  of  suppere,  wfaloh  was  oovenaated  oat  with 
rtfalns  snd  roasted  cheeee.  Is  again  In  flMhlon ;  aal  whcrs 
before  a  peerleh  norae  would  have  been  eeen  tiippinf  up  stain 
and  down  etatos  with  a  posset  for  the  lord  or  the  lady,  yon 
dull  now  eee  stordy  jackmen  groenlng  with  the  wei^t  of 
sarlolns  of  beef,  and  oluuveniloaden  with  wild  fowl  snd  eupcoL' 
On  the  day  of  the  king's  eoronaftlon-*'  Bat  of  all  oar  bontadoes 
and  capriooloe,  that  of  the  inunortalJanet  Geddss,  prinoess  of 
the  Tron  adventuiera  [herb-women],  was  the  most  pleaaent ; 
for  die  was  not  only  oontent  to  sewenbki  all  her  erseb,  baskets, 
creepies,  furms,  and  other  ingredients  that  oomposed  her  shop, 
but  eren  her  weather  ohalr  of  stale  where  she  nssd  to  dispoDSS 
Jttstloe  to  her  lai»-kal0  vasesls,  [which]  wars  aB  vwy  uiiwlf 
bamt,  she  honelf  oonmenaaolac  tha  aotlOB  wltk  a  hIgb'flswB 
spirit  snd  TsnnlllflB  majesty/  g|| 


HON  IMS  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  to  IMt. 

THE  COHUONWEALTH  AND  REIONS  OF  CHARLES  11.  AND  JAMES  IL    [1640  TO  1689.] 


HE  fortj  jean 
comprehended 
in  thii  period 
produced 
great  ns 
but,  cotuidering 
the         might  J 

then     agitated 
theconntry.and 

fluenced  th< 
!  national  fwl- 
ingt  —  lueh  ai 
the  abolition  of 
the  ancien 
narchj  of 
land,  and  the 
eataUiahment  of 
the  commonwealth — there  waa  leaa  change  in  the 
D  and  literature  of  the  nation  than  might  have 
been  anticipated,  Anthora  were  atill  a  select  claw, 
and  literature,  the  delight  of  the  leiimed  and  In- 
g«Dioui,  had  not  become  food  for  the  multitude.  The 
ohivalroua  and  romanUe  apirit  which  prcTailed  in 
teign  oT  Elizabeth,  had  CTen,  before  her  death, 
begun  to  yield  to  more  aober  and  practical  riewi  irf 
human  life  and  society  ;  a  apirit  of  inquiry  wa*  faat 
■preading  among  the  people.  The  long  period  of 
peace  under  Jamea,  and  Ihe  progreaa  of  commerce, 
gsTe  icope  to  domestic  improvement,  and  ibatered 
the  reaaoning  focultiea  and  mechaniffl  powen,  rather 
than  the  imagination.  The  reign  of  Charlea  I.,  a 
ce  of  taate  and  accompli  ah  menta,  partially  re- 
vived the  ityle  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  ita  Initre 
extended  tittle  beyond  the  court  and  the  nobility. 
During  the  civil  war  and  the  protectorate,  poetry 
and  Ihe  drama  were  buried  under  the  attife  and 
aniiety  of  contending  factiona.  Cromwell,  with  a 
jtiat  and  generoua  apirit,  boaited  that  he  would  make 
"  name  of  an  Englishman  as  great  aa  ever  that  of 
>maa  had  been,  ilereuiiaed  his  wiah  in  the  naval 
met  of  Blnke,  and  the  unquestioned  aupremacy 
of  England  nbnuid  ;  but  neither  the  time  nor  inclina- 
"*  n  rf  the  ProtcctOT  permitled  him  to  be  a  patron 
--  literature.  Charlea  II.  waa  betCerfltted  for  luch  a 
tank,  by  natural  powen.  birth,  and  education ;  but 
he  had  imbibed  a  &lae  and  perverted  taate,  which, 
added  to  hia  indolent  and  lensual  diapoaition,  waa  aa 
injuno#  to  art  and  literature  aa  to  Ihe  public  morala. 
Poetry  declined  from  the  date  of  the  Reatoratioo,  and 
OS  degraded  from  a  high  and  noble  ait  to  a  mere 
lurtty  amnsement,  or  jander  to  immorality.  The 
hdeatmoiphere  of  genius  waa  not,  however,  tainted 
y  thia  public  degeneracy.  Science  waa  aasiduoualy 
cultivated,  and  to  thia  period  belong  aame  of  the 
prcudeat  triumpha  of  English  poetry,  learning,  and 
phitoaophy,  Millon  produced  his  long-cheriihed 
egic,  the  greatest  poem  which  our  language  can 
boaat ;  Butler  hia  iidmitaUe  bnrleaqne  of  Hudibras  ; 


In  the  department  of  divinJ^,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bw- 
row,  and  Tillotaon,  laid  the  sure  foundationa  of  Pro- 
teatontiam,  and  the  beat  defences  of  revealed  "•ligion, 
In  speculative  pbiloaophy,  we  have  the  illuatrioai 
name  of  Locke ;  In  hiatory  and  polite  literature. 
Clarendon,  Burnet,  and  Temple.  In  this  period,  toc^ 
Bunyan  compoaed  hia  inimitable  religions  aflegory, 
and  gave  the  flrat  coospicuaua  example  of  natlvi 
force  of  mind  and  powers  of  imagination  rising  auc- 
CeaafU  over  all  the  olwtnctions  caused  by  >  Itnr 
station  in  lite,  and  a  miaerably  defective  edncation. 
The  world  has  never  been,  for  any  length  of  tiroi^ 
without  aome  great  men  to  guide  and  illuminate  tb* 
onward  courseof  aodely ;  and,  happily,  someof  theio 
were  fbund  at  this  period  to  serve  aa  bi^acolu  to 
their  contemporaries  and  to  all  future  agem. 


Abbahim  Cowlxx  waa  perhapa  the  moat  popular 
English  poet  of  hia  timea.  Waller  stood  next  in 
putiliu  estimation.  Drydcn  had  aa  yet  done  nothing 
to  sbunp  his  name,  and  Milton's  minor  poems  bad 
not  earned  for  him  a  national  rsitltation :  the  same 
year  that  witnesaed  the  death  of  Cowley  ushei^  the 
'  Paradise  Lost'  into  the  world.    Cowley  waa  bom  in 


scholar  at  Weatminater ;  and  in  hts  ei^leecth  year   ll 
be  waa  elected  of  Trinity  collie,  Canbridge.  Cowley 


ENGLISU  U'l'UKATUItt: 


irUctbvMT.ti 
■pent  m  Idcc 


L  id  hit  thirtcentb  jeu.    A  copj  ta  spemer  u»ea  to 

,  &  in  hii  mother'*  parloor,  with  which  he  wa»  in- 

]  flnitdT  deUihted,  wd  which  helped  to  ni&ke  bim  ■ 

I]  poet    1^  mteniitj  of  hii  youthful  ftmbition  m»y 

I  >l  te  HH  ftom  tha  two  flnt  lines  ia  hii  mitueUuuei — 

I  I  Wlkkt  ihkll  I  do  to  be  for  trer  knowo, 

jl  And  nuLke  the  i£e  to  oome  my  oVD  I 

Cnwtey,  being  b  royalut,  wai  qected  from  Cam- 

.  kUft,  and  afterward!  itadied  at  Oxford.     He  went 

'  l|  with  the  queen-mother  to  France,  where  he  remained 

I  twd»e  yetM.    He  waa  lent  on  Tarioui  erabMiies. 

I  ud  deciphered  the  correapandence  of  Cliarlei  and 

I  Ui  queen,  whidi,  for  aonie  yean,  took  up  all  hji 

1  ijt.  (ltd  two  or  three  nighta  iFery  week.     At  lait 

I  Hk  Betfxiration  came  wi^  all  ita  hopes  and  fears. 

B^aod  looked  for  happy  diya,  and  loyalty  for  its 

I  Rnid,  \Mi  {d  both  case*  the  cup  of  joy  wa*  diithed 

I  *idi  dismpointmenti    Cowley  expected  to  be  made 

i    !  Mfltfof  the  Saroy,  or  to  receiTe  some  other  ap- 

:    I  pcliibnenti  but  hii  claims  were  orerlooked.     In  his 

:      yonth  be  had  written  an  ode  to  Brutua,  which  waa 

'    1  imanbered  to  hia  disadtantage  \  and  a  dramatic 

■    \  ^ai6oa.ibe  CuUer  o/Colemm  Street, 'wWiiiiCow- 

\    I  In  bmght  oitt  ahortly  after  the  Restoration,  and  in 

wUch  the  jollity  and  debauchery  of  the  cavaliers  are 

I  pluitcd  in  atniiig  ctdours.  waa  misrepresented  or 

•     ■  court    It  i»  certain  tliat  Cowley 

.atment  keenly,  and  he  resolTed  to 

country.    He  bad  wily  just  passed 

_r.  but  the  BreaterpaTt<^  his  time  bad 

_  iDceMant  UAonr,  amidst  dangers  and 

_,.._„      He  Blwayapnifea«ed,'aaysl)r  Sprat,  his 

bfr^ilM', 'thjtt  heweotontof  the  worlds*  it  wa« 

mu't,  into  ilia  aanie  world  aa  il  waa  nature's  and  a* 

itwia  God'*.    TIm  whole  compasa  of  the  creatinn. 

nd  SO  the  wonderftil  ellbcta  of  the  diTinc  wisdom, 

iBc  the  conatant  pniepect  of  his  sense*  and  bis 

IVlo^ta.    And,  indeed,  he  entered  with  great  ad- 

TiD^e  on  the  atodka  of  nature,  eren  a*  the  first 

PHt  men  of  anUqnity  did,  who  were  generally  both 

foets  and   phOoaophera.'      Cowley  had   obtained, 

tbeqgfa  Lord  St  Albans  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 

ba,  the  kaae  (^  aome  lands  belonging  to  the  queen, 

wicth  aboot  £300  per  annum— a  decent  proiriiion 

kUsntimneat   The  poet  Anally  settled  at  Chert- 

*y,  on  Oie  buika  of  the  Thames,  where  bis  bouse 

MUlnmains.    Here  hecoltivaled  bfiOelds,  hU  gar- 

dea,  nd  hia  plaat*  ■,  he  wrote  of  solitude  and  obacn- 

%,  tf  the  peril*  ot  gt«atneaa,  and  the  happineaa  of 

litifty.    He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  be- 

"     itiqoity,  whom  he  rivalled  occ*- 

, d  ete^oce.  and  in  comraemoratlng 

Uh  charms  of  a  eonntry  lite ;  and  he  cotnpoaed  Us 
be  imae  discoonea,  *o  flill  of  gentle  thought*  and 
wd-digerted  knowledge,  heightened  by  a  delightnil 
ka-ihisuut  and  comnmnicatiTenesa  worthy  of  Horace 
wMoDtaigiK.  Tbeityleofiheaedlacouraeatipure, 
oatnrsl.  and  Uvdy.  Sprat  mentions  that  Cowlev 
tmdled  in  letter- writing,  and  that  he  and  Ur  H. 
Qiflbrd  had  a  lu^  coUecCioa  of  hi*  letters,  but  tbey 
M  deckkd  that  nothing  of  that  kind  should  he 
piUUwd.  This  b  mnch  to  be  regretted.  The 
printa  letten  of  »  dialingnlahed  author  are  gene- 
nly  nad  with  as  mudi  SiCereat  a*  hi*  works,  and 
Cmer  ud  other*  owe  much  of  their  fame  to  inch 
MoSdsnttaldisclOfatMof  their  habita,  opinion*,  and 
Jaily  life.  Cowley  waa  not  happy  >n  hi*  retirement 
Sittole,  flnt  had  so  long  wooed  bim  to  her  r — 
WM  a  t^mtrmi  that  Tanlshed  in  hia  embrace. 
Uattainedtbe  bng-wlsbed  object  of  hiaetndions 
mA  utrl  tiBty  nanhcod :  the  wood*  and  field*  at 
d  the  '  mehuKholy  Cowley*  la  their 

iiapplDe**  wa*  atiU  distant    He  had 

I   i^tMlbe'nwDrter  London  i' he  had  gone  out  lh)m 
I  Kedon,  biA  hid  not  fijond  the  Uttle  Zoar  at  hia 


drbuns.  The  place  of  hii  retreat  waa  ill  aelei 
and  hi*  health  waa  affected  by  the  change  of  *i 
tion.    The  people  of  the  country,  he  fimod,  were 


IWithendned 
I  *ade>.  Botb 
I  hl^tMlbe'nM 


Hoiut  d  Covler  at  Chuttaj. 
a  whit  better  or  more  innocent  than  thoee  of  the 
town  Heiiiuld  get  no  money  from  liii  tenanta,  and 
his  meadows  wore  eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle 
put  in  by  hia  neiRhbours.  Dr  Johnaon,  who  would 
hare  preferred  Fleet  Street  to  all  the  charms  of 
Arcadia  and  the  golden  age,  liaa  publiahed,  with  a 
sort  of  malicious  satiafuction.  a  letter  of  Cowley  "a, 
dated  from  Chertsey,  in  which  the  poet  raakea  a 
querulous  and  rueftd  complunt  over  the  dowofkll  of 
his  rural  prospecta  and  enjoyment  Hia  retirement 
extended  over  a  period  of  only  seven  yeara.  One 
day.  in  the  heat  of  summer,  he  had  stayed  too  long 
amongst  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  and  waa 
aeized  with  a  cold,  which,  biding  neglected.  proTed 
fetal  in  a  fortnight  The  death  of  this  amiable  and 
accomplished  man  of  genius  took  place  on  the  88lh 
of  July,  166;.  Hisremains  were  taken  by  water  to 
We*tminster,  and  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the 
abbey.  •  Theking  himself,' aaysSprat. '  waa pleMed 
to  bestow  on  him  the  best  epitaph,  when,  upon  the 
Dew*  of  hi*  death,  his  majesty  declared  that  Mr 
Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him. 

Cowley's  poetical  worka  are  divided  into  font 
part*— ■  MiiceUaniea,' the  '  Mistress  or  Lore  Veraee, 
'  Pindaric  Odea,'  and  the '  Davldeia,  a  herotcal  poem 
of  the  Troubles  of  David."  The  chanctec  rf  «• 
geniB*  ia  well  eipre*«ed  by  Pope— 

Who  now  reads  Cowl^  t    If  he  pleaaaa  ye^ 

His  mnal  please*,  not  his  pointed  wit : 

Forgot  his  epic,  nay,  Pindaric  art, 

But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart 

Cowper  h»»  also  drawn  a  sketch  of  Cowley  in  his 

■  Task,'  In  which  he  laments  that  hi*  '  aplendld  wit* 

should  have  been  '  entangled  in  the  cobweb*  of  the 

school*.'    The  manners  of  the  court  and  the  age 

inspired  Cowley  with  a  portton  of  gallantry,  but  be 

seems  to  have  had  no  deep  or  permanent  passion. 

He  eiwe»*es  his  tova  In  a  style  almost  aa  fmtMtic 

utheeuphuiim  of  oldLytyoc  Sii  Ferde  ^^ft<». 
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CYCLOPJBDIA  OF 
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'  PoetSf'  hesavt,  *  axe  icuoe  thought  freemen  of  their 
oompany,  withoat  payine  aome  dutiea,  and  obliging 
themaelyea  to  be  tnie  to  lore  {*  and  itia  erident  that 
he  himaelf  compoaed  hia '  Miatieaa'  aa  a  aoit  of  taak- 
work.  There  iaao  much  of  this  tm^-MTib'n^  in  Cow- 
ley'a  poetry,  that  the  reader  la  generally  ^ad  to 
eacape  from  it  into  hia  proae,  where  he  haa  good 
aenae  and  right  feeling,  instead  of  cold  though  glitter- 
ing ooooeita,  forced  analogies,  and  counterreited  paa- 
ai^  Hia  anacreontic  pieces  are  the  happiest  of  his 
poema ;  in  them  he  is  easy,  lively,  and  fUl  of  spirit 
Tli^  are  redolent  of  joy  and  routh,  and  of  imagea 
of  natural  and  poetic  b^nty,  that  touch  the  feelings 
aa  well  as  the  fancy.  His  *  Pindaric  Odes,'  though 
deformed  by  metaphysical  conceita,  though  they  do 
not  roll  the  full  flood  of  I^dar's  unnayigable  song, 
though  we  admit  that  eren  the  art  of  Gray  was 
higher,  yet  contain  some  noUe  lines  and  illustrations. 
The  best  pieces  of  Ills  *  Miscellanies,'  next  to  the  *  Ana- 
creontics^ are  his  lines  on  the  death  of  hia  ooUege 
companion,  Harrey,  and  his  elegy  on  the  religious 
poet,  Crashaw,  which  are  tender  and  imaginatire. 
The  *  Dayideis*  is  tedious  and  unfinished,  but  we  hare 
extracted  a  specimen  to  show  how  well  Cowley  could 
sometimes  write  in  the  heroic  couplet  It  is  eyident 
that  Milton  had  read  this  neglected  poem. 

(M  iKe  JkeUh  of  Mr  Oreuikaw. 

Poet  and  Saint  I  To  thee  alone  are  given 

The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven ; 

The  hard  and  rarest  union  which  can  be, 

Next  that  of  Godhead,  with  humanity. 

Long  did  the  Muses  banish'd  slares  abide. 

And  built  yjun  pyramids  to  mortal  pride ; 

Like  Moses  thou  (thoush  spells  and  diarms  withstand) 

H»t  brought  U«n  nobljhom^  b.ck  to  thebholy  Uad. 

How  well,  blest  swan,  did  Fate  contrive  thy  death. 

And  made  thee  render  up  thy  tuneful  breath 

In  thy  great  mistress'  arms  I  *    Thou  most  divine 

And  rioiest  ofl^ring  of  Loretto's  shrine. 

Where,  like  some  holy  sacrifice  t'  expire, 

A  fever  boms  thee,  and  Love  lights  Uie  fire. 

Anselfl,  thev  say,  brought  the  famed  chapel  there. 

And  bore  the  saoed  l(»d  in  triumph  through  the  air. 

Tls  surer  much  they  brou^t  thee  there,  and  they 

And  thou,  their  chaJrce,  went  singing  all  the  way. 

Pardon,  my  mother  cnnrch,  if  1  consent 

That  angels  led  him  when  from  thee  he  went ; 

For  even  in  error  sure  no  danger  is. 

When  join'd  with  so  much  piety  as  his. 

Ah,  mighty  God,  with  shame  I  speak't  and  grief; 

Ah,  that  our  greatest  faults  were  in  belief  1 

And  our  wmk  reason  were  ev'n  weaker  yet. 

Rather  than  thus  our  wills  too  strong  for  it 

His/oiC^  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  might 

Be  wrong ;  his  K/e,  I'm  sure,  was  in  the  right ; 

And  I  myself  a  Catholic  will  be. 

So  fitf ,  at  least,  great  saint,  to  pray  to  thee. 

Hail  bard  triumphant,  and  some  care  bestow 

On  us  the  poets  militant  below, 

Oppos'd  by  our  old  enemy,  adverse  chance, 

Attack'd  by  enyy  and  by  ignorance, 

Enchain'd  by  bcsMity,  tortiued  by  desires, 

Expos'd  by  tyrant  love  to  sayage  beasts  and  fires ; 

Thou  from  low  earth  in  nobler  flames  didst  rise. 

And,  like  Elijah,  mount  alive  the  skies  I 

ffemom  and  ffeU, 
[Framtha'Davldeta.'] 

Sleep  on  1  Rest,  quiet  as  thy  conscience,  take, 
For  though  thou  sleep'st  thyself,  thy  God's  awake. 

•IfrCrsdutw  died  of  a  Cbtv  at  LaraMo,  befanff  iMwly 
of  that  draraih. 


Above  the  subtle  foldinn  of  Uie  sky. 
Above  the  well-set  orfos'^Boft  haimony ; 
Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  nidit. 
There  is  a  place  o'erflown  wiUi  hallowedfi^t ; 
Where  Heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind. 
Is  stretched  out  fitf,  nor  its  own  bounds  can  find : 
Here  peaceful  flames  swell  up  the  sacred  place. 
Nor  can  the  gloij  oootain  itself  in  th'  endlesi 
For  there  no  twilight  of  the  sun's  dull  ray 
Olinmiers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day. 
No  pale-faced  moon  does  in  stolen  beams  appear. 
Or  with  dim  tapers  scatter  darkness  there. 
On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restless  seasons  alide^ 
No  circling  motion  doth  swift  time  divide ; 
Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  |hisC, 
But  an  eternal  mow  does  always  last 

Beneath  the  silent  chambers  of  the  earth. 

Where  the  sun's  fhiitf^l  beams  rive  metals  Uxth, 

Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see — 

Gold  which  above  more  influence  has  than  he — 

Beneath  the  dens  where  unfledg'd  tempests  lie. 

And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  try ; 

Beneath  the  mighty  ocean's  wealthy  caves ; 

Beneath  the  eternal  fountain  of  the  waves. 

Where  their  vast  court  the  mother-waters  keep. 

And,  undisturb'd  by  moons,  in  silence  sleep. 

There  is  a  place,  deep,  wondrous  deep  below. 

Which  genuine  Night  and  Horror  does  o'erflow : 

No  bound  controls  the  unwearied  space  but  hell. 

Endless  as  those  dire  pains  that  in  it  dwell. 

Here  no  dear  glimpse  of  the  sun's  lovely  &ce 

Strikes  throu^  the  solid  darkness  of  the  place ; 

No  dawning  mom  does  her  kind  red  display ; 

One  slight  weak  beam  would  here  be  thought  the  day ; 

No  gentle  stars,  with  their  fair  gems  of  light, 

Ofiend  the  tyrannous  and  unquestiOn'd  night 

Here  Lucifer,  the  mighty  captive,  reigns, 

Proud  'midst  his  woes,  and  tyrant  in  nis  chains. 

Once  general  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites, 

Like  Hesper  leading  forth  the  spangled  nights ; 

But  down  like  lightning  which  him  struck  he  came. 

And  roar'd  at  his  first  plunge  into  the  flame. 

Myriads  of  spirits  fell  wounded  round  him  there ; 

ith  dropping  lights  thick  shone  the  singed  air. 
•  ♦  ♦ 

A  dreadful  silence  fiU'd  the  hollow  place. 
Doubling  the  native  terror  of  hell's  face ; 
Rivers  of  flaming  brimstone,  which  before 
So  loudly  raged,  crept  softly  by  the  diore ; 
No  hiss  of  snakes,  no  clank  of  chains  was  known, 
Hm  souls  amidst  their  tortures  durst  not  groan. 

ToPyrrha. 
Tn  imitation  of  Horsoe'S  Ode,  UK  L  Od.  S. 

To  whom  now,  Pyrrha,  art  thou  kind  t 
To  what  heart-ravish'd  lorer 

Dost  thou  thy  golden  lock  unbind. 
Thy  hidden  sweets  discover, 
And,  with  large  bounty,  open  set 

All  the  bright  stores  of  thy  rich  cabinet  1 

Ah,  simple  youth  !  how  oft  will  he 
Of  thy  chang'd  faith  complain  I 

And  his  ovm  fortunes  find  to  be 
So  aiiy  and  so  vain  ; 
Of  so  cameleon-like  a  hue. 

That  still  their  colour  changes  with  it  too  I 

How  oft,  alas  !  will  he  admire 

The  blackness  of  the  skies ; 
Trembling  to  hear  the  winds  sound  highei^ 

And  see  the  billows  rise ! 

Poor  unexperienc'd  he, 
Who  ne'er,  alas,  had  been  before  at  ssa! 
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H*  mAaja  tiij  calm j  randiine  noify 
And  no  lireftth  stirring  bean; 

In  ike  denr  hsvren  of  th jbrow 
No  imnllcrt  dond  appean. 
He  MM  ihM  gentle,  fkir,  and  gay, 

And  traats  the  fiuthleM  April  of  thy  Maj. 

Unhnojl  tiiriM  nnhi^jpy  ba, 

T"  iHumi  thoa  untned  dwt  shina ! 

Bst  there's  no  danger  now  for  me, 
finee  o*er  Loretto's  ahrine, 
In  witneM  of  the  shipwreck  paat, 

Mj  eonaecmtod  Teiael  hangs  at  last. 


Anaemmtiei. 
tnndatad  paraplmttlcally  out  of 


The  thixviy  earth  soaks  up  the  rain. 
And  drinks,  and  gapM  for  drink  again. 
Hie  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fur. 
Hie  SM  itMlf,  which  one  would  think 
Should  haTe  but  little  need  of  drinkg 
Drinks  ten  thousand  rivers  up. 
So  fill'd  thnt  thej  o'erflow  the  cup. 
The  hoMj  sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By 's  drunken  fieiy  face  no  less) 
Drinks  up  the  sea,  and  when  he  hM  doneii 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sun. 
Thej  drink  and  danM  bj  their  own  light ; 
Ther  drink  and  rerel  all  the  nic ht. 
Nothing  in  nature 's  sober  found. 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 
Fill  up  the  bowl  then,  fill  it  high. 
Fill  aU  the  glassM  there,  for  why 
Should  ereiy  creature  drink  but  I, 
Why,  men  of  morals,  tell  me  why  t 


Oft  am  I  by  the  women  told. 
Poor  Anacreon,  thou  grow'st  old  I 
Look  how  ihy  hairs  are  falling  all ; 
Poor  Anacreon,  how  they  fall  I 
Whether  I  grow  old  or  no, 
^  th'  effbcts  X  do  not  know. 
This  I  know,  without  being  told, 
*Tis  time  to  lire  if  I  grow  old. 
lis  time  abort  pleMures  now  to  take^ 
Of  little  life  the  best  to  make. 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 

Q0UL 

A  mighty  pain  to  lore  it  Is, 

And  ^is  n  pain  that  pain  to  miss, 

But  of  all  pain  the  greatest  pain 

It  is  to  lore,  but  love  in  run. 

Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood. 

Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood. 

Gold  alone  doM  passion  mote ; 

Gold  monopolisM  lore  1 

A  euns  on  ner  and  on  the  man 

Who  this  traffic  first  began ! 

A  eoise  on  him  who  found  the  ore  t 

A  cuite  on  him  who  digg'd  the  store ! 

A  cone  on  him  who  did  refine  it  1 

A  euse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it  1 

A  euse  all  curses  oIm  above 

On  him  who  us'd  it  first  in  love ! 

Odd  begets  in  biethien  hate ; 

OoU,  in  fiuniUM  debate; 

Oold  does  firiendship  separate ; 

Oold  does  civil  wan  awate. 

ThsN  the  smallest  harms  of  it  I 

Oold,  aki  I  doM  lonre  beget. 


HUEpicurt, 

Fill  the  bowl  with  rosy  wine^ 
Around  our  templss  rosM  twine, 
And  let  us  cheerfully  a  while. 
Like  the  wine  and  roses  smile. 
Crown'd  with  roses,  we  contemn 
OygM*  wealthy  diadem. 
To-dny  is  ours ;  what  do  we  fear  t 
To-day  is  ours  ;  we  have  it  here. 
Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay. 
Let's  banish  business,  banian  sorrow  ; 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow. 

Happy  insect,  what  can  be 

In  ju^piness  compared  to  thM  t 

Fed  with  nourishment  divine. 

The  dewy  moining^s  gentle  wine  I 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 

And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 

Tis  filrd  wherever  thou  dost  tread. 

Nature  self 's  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  slng^ 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king  I 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see. 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 

All  that  summer  hours  produce^ 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  for  thM  doM  sow  and  plou^  ; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  I 

Thou  dost  innocently  enjoy ; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee, 

More  harmonious  than  he. 

Him  country  hinds  with  gladness  hear, 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year ! 

ThM  Phoebus  loves,  and  doM  inspire ; 

Phmbus  is  hinuelf  thy  rire. 

To  thM,  of  all  things  unon  earth. 

Life  is  no  longer  thnn  thy  mirth. 

Happy  insect  I  happy  thou. 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know. 

But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danc'd,  and  pmg 

Thy  fill,  the  flowerf  leavM  among^ 

goluptuous  and  wIm  withal, 
icurean  animal  I) 
Satiated  with  thy  summer  feast, 
Thoa  letir'st  to  endless  rest. 

B^gtn  the  song^  and  strike  the  living  lyre  1 

Lo,  how  the  yeaa  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well-fitted 

quire, 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance. 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures 

danMl 
While  the  dauM  lasts,  how  long  sM'er  it  be, 
Mt  music's  voice  shall  bear  it  company. 
Till  all  gentle  notM  be  drown'd 
In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  sound. 
That  to  the  spheres  thenuelvM  sh^  sileuM  bting» 
Untune  the  univeisal  strinc ; 
Then  all  the  wide-extended  sky. 
And  all  the  harmonious  worlds  on  high. 
And  Virgil's  sacred  work  shall  die ; 
And  he  himself  shall  sm  in  one  fire  shine 
Rich  Nature's  ancient  Troy,  though  built  by  handt 

divme. 

Whom  thunder's  dismal  noise, 

And  all  that  prophets  and  apostlM  louder  spaka^ 

And  all  the  creatures'  plain  conspiring  vmoa 

Could  not  whilst  they  1  ived  awake, 

This  mi|ditier  ajond  shall  make 
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When  dead  to  ariie, 

And  open  tombs,  and  open  eje«. 

To  the  long  sluggardi  of  fiye  thouiaad  jean. 

Thia  mightier  aound  shall  wake  its  hearers'  ears ; 

Then  slukll  the  scattered  atoms  crowding  oome 

Back  to  their  ancient  home ; 

Some  from  birds,  from  fishes  somo^ 

Some  from  earth,  and  some  from  seai^ 

Some  from  beasts,  and  some  from  trees. 

Some  descend  from  cloads  on  high. 

Some  from  metals  upwards  fly  $ 

And,  when  the  attending  soul  naked  and  shiTering 

stands. 
Meet,  salute,  and  join  their  hands, 
As  dispersed  soldiers,  at  the  trumpet's  call^ 
Haste  to  their  colours  all. 
UuhappT  most,  like  tortured  men, 
Their  joints  new  set  to  be  new  rack'd  again. 
To  mountains  they  for  shelter  pray ; 
The  mountains  shake,  and  run  about  no  less  oonfbaed 

than  they. 

The  Shartnm  of  lAJt  and  Uncertainty  of  JUdut, 

Why  dost  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou  must  quit, 
Or,  what  is  worse,  be  left  by  it  t 
Why  dost  thou  load  thyselt  when  thou'rt  to  fly, 
Oh,  man  t  ordain'd  to  diet 

Why  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  high. 
Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie  I 
Thou  sow'st  and  plantest,  but  no  fruit  must  see. 
For  Death,  alas  1  is  reaping  thee. 

Suppose  thou  Fortune  couldst  to  tameness  bring. 
And.  clip  or  pinion  her  wing ; 
Suppose  thou  couldst  on  Fato  so  far  prerail, 
As  not  to  cut  off  thy  entail ; 

Vet  Death  at  all  that  subtlety  will  laugh  ; 
DMth  will  that  foolish  gard'ner  mock. 
Who  does  a  slight  and  annual  plant  ingraff 
Upon  a  lasting  stock. 

Thou  dost  thyself  wise  and  industrious  deem ; 
A  mighty  husband  thou  wouldst  seem ; 
Fond  man  I  like  a  bought  slave,  thou  all  the  while 
Dost  but  for  others  sweat  and  toil. 

Oiiicions  fool !  that  needs  must  meddling  be 
In  bus'ness  that  concerns  not  thee ; 
For  when  to  future  years  thou  exteud'st  thy 
Thou  deal'st  in  other  meu*s  afiairs. 

ET*n  aged  men,  as  if  they  truly  were 
Children  a^in,  for  age  prepare ; 
Provisions  for  long  trarel  they  d^ign, 
In  the  last  point  of  their  short  line. 

Wisely  the  ant  against  poor  winter  noards 
The  stock  which  summer's  wealth  affords ; 
In  grasshoppers,  that  must  at  autumn  die^ 
How  rain  were  such  an  industry  1 

Of  power  and  honour  the  deceitful  light 
Might  half  excuse  our  cheated  sight. 
If  it  of  life  the  whole  small  time  would  stay, 
And  be  our  sunshine  all  the  day. 

Like  lightning  that,  begot  but  in  a  cloud, 
(Thougn  shinmg  bright,  and  speaking  loud). 
Whilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  riolent  race, 
And  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place. 

Oh,  scene  of  fortune  I  which  dost  fair  appear 
Only  to  men  that  stand  not  near : 
Proud  Poverty,  that  tinsel  brav'ry  wears, 
And,  like  a  rainbow,  painted  tears  1 

Be  prudent,  and  the  shore  in  prospect  keep  I 
In  a  weak  boat  trust  not  the  deep ; 
Plac'd  beneath  envy — above  env3ring  rise; 
Pity  great  men— gnat  things  despise. 


The  wise  example  of  iha  heav'nly  lack. 
Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley  I  mark; 
Above  the  clouds  let  thy  proud  mnnc  ioviid; 
Illy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground. 

The  With. 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 
This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree  ; 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  joy 

Does  of  all  meats  the  soon^t  cloy. 

And  they,  methinks,  deserve  my  pity^ 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  stings. 
The  crowd,  and  buzz,  and  murmuringi 

Of  this  great  hive,  the  city. 

Ah !  yet  ere  I  descend  to  th'  grave. 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  gmen  have^ 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  books  both  trvi^ 

Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too ! 

And  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee^ 
A  mistress  moderately  fair. 
And  good  as  guardian  angels  are. 

Only  belov'd,  and  loving  me  I 

Oh  fountains  !  when  in  you  shall  I 
Myself,  eas'd  of  unpeaceful  thoughts,  espy  t 
Oh  fields !  oh  woods !  when,  when  shall  I  be  mada 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade  t 

Here's  the  spring-head  of  Pleasure's  flood. 
Where  all  the  riches  lie,  that  she 

Has  coin'd  and  stamp'd  for  good. 

Pride  and  ambition  here 
Only  in  far-fetch 'd  metaphors  appear ; 
Here  nought  but  winds  can  hurtful  murmnxs 

And  nought  but  Echo  flatter. 

The  gods,  when  they  descended  hither 
From  heav'n,  did  alwavs  choose  their  way; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say. 

That  'tis  the  way  too  thither. 

How  happy  here  should  I, 
And  one  dear  She  live,  and  embradne  diet 
She  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exclade 

In  deserts  solitude. 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fear. 
Lest  men,  when  they  my  pleasures  see. 
Should  hither  throng  to  live  like  me^ 

And  so  make  a  city  here. 

The  Chronwie, 

Mamrita  first  nossest. 

If  I  remember  well,  my  breaat, 

Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  a  while  the  wanton  mud 
With  my  restless  heart  had  play'd, 

Martha  took  the  flying  ball 

liartha  soon  did  it  resign 

To  the  beauteous  Catherine. 

Beauteous  Catherine  gave  place 
(Though  loath  and  aAjp7  ehe  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 

To  Eliza's  conquering  face. 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign. 

Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en  ; 
Fundamental  laws  she  broke. 

And  still  new  favourites  she  chosa^ 

Till  up  in  anns  my  passions  roee, 
ijid  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Maiy  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 
Both  to  reign  at  once  began : 
Alternately  they  swa/d ; 
And  sometimes  Maiy  was  the  fair. 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear. 
And  sometimes  both  I  obey'd. 
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And  did  ngamoB  Uwb  impoM  ; 

A  mi^tj  tjiant  the ! 
Loi^  aJas  I  should  I  bare  be«n 
Under  thai  mm-wepter'd  queen^ 

Had  not  Bebeoca  set  me  free. 


Wlicn  fiur  Rebecca  set  me  fn% 

Twaa  then  a  golden  time  with  me. 
Bat  soon  those  pleasures  fled ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  jouth  and  beauty's  pride» 
And  Jnditb  reigned  in  her  stead. 

Cm  month,  three  daji,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  aorereign  poifer. 
WondrooB  beaotiittl  her  fioe ; 

Bsl  80  weak  and  small  her  wit. 

That  she  to  ffOTein  was  unflt, 

And  ao  Susanna  took  her  pUoe. 

Bat  when  Isabella  came, 

Axm'd  with  a  resistless  flame^ 
And  th'  artillery  of  her  eye. 

Whilst  she  proudly  march'd  about, 

Qieater  conquests  to  And  out. 

She  beat  out  Susan  bj  the  bye. 

Bat  in  her  place  I  then  ober'd 

Black-eyed  Bess,  her  noeroy  maid. 
To  iHiom  ensued  a  yacancy. 

Thousand  worae  passions  then  posaest 

The  intenegnnm  of  my  breast : 
Bkea  me  fiom  such  an  anazchy ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then. 

And  a  third  Manr  next  b^gan. 
Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Audria, 

And  thai  a  pretty  Thomasine, 

And  then  another  Catherine, 
And  tbcD  a  long  *et  cetera.' 

Bat  shodld  I  now  to  you  relate 

The  strength  and  riches  of  their  state, 
The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins. 
The  ribbons,  jewels,  and  the  rings. 
The  lace,  tibe  paint,  and  warlike  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines : 

If  I  shoold  tell  the  politic  arts 
To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts ; 
The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies, 
The  fipowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries, 
TIm  qaarrels,  tears,  and  peijuries. 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries; 

And  sU  the  little  lime-twi^  laid 
By  Machiarel,  the  waitinff-maid ; 
I  more  roluminous  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befell) 
Than  Holinshed  or  Stow. 

But  I  win  briefer  with  them  be, 

Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 
A  hii^ier  and  a  nobler  stram 

My  preeent  emperess  does  claim, 

Heleoaoia,  first  o'  th'  name. 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign  1 


{Lord  J3aeonJ\ 
[Fraa  *  Ode  to  the  Bojral  BooleCj.*] 

'i^  ibese  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way, 
m  vhich  our  wandering  predecessors  went, 
ABdHketh'  old  Hebrews  many  years  did  stray 
u^dosects  but  of  small  extent, 
J|*^"^like Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last ; 
*>•  Mnen  wilderness  he  pass'd 


Did  on  the  yery  border  stand 

Of  the  blest  promised  land. 

And  from  the  mountain's  top  of  his  exalted  wit, 

Saw  it  himself,  and  show'd  us  it. 

But  life  did  neyer  to  one  man  allow 

Time  to  discoyer  worlds  and  conquer  too  ; 

Nor  can  so  short  a  line  sufficient  be. 

To  fathom  the  yast  depths  of  nature's  sea : 

The  work  he  did  we  ought  t'  admire. 

And  we're  unjust  if  we  should  more  require 

From  his  few  years,  diyided  'twixt  the  exceas 

Of  low  affliction  and  high  happiness 

For  who  on  things  remote  can  fix  his  sight, 

That's  always  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight ! 

Ode  an  ike  Ikaik  qfMr  Wittiam  Hontf. 

It  was  a  dismal  and  a  fearftil  nicht, 

Scarce  could  the  mom  drive  on  th'  unwillinff  light, 

When  sleep,  death's  image,  left  my  troubled  breast, 

By  something  liker  death  possest. 
My  eyes  with  tears  did  uncommanded  flow. 

And  on  my  soul  hunff  the  dull  weight 

Of  some  intolerable  fate. 
What  bell  was  that  t    Ah  me  1  too  much  I  know. 

Bdhr  sweet  companion,  and  my  gentle  peer, 
Why  hast  thou  left  me  thus  unkindly  here^ 
Thy  end  for  ever,  and  my  life  to  moan ! 

0  thou  hast  left  me  all  alone  1 
Thy  soul  and  body,  when  death's  agony 
Besieged  around  thy  noble  heait. 
Did  not  with  more  reluctance  part     , 
Than  I,  my  dearest  friend,  do  part  from  thee. 

My  dearest  friend,  would  I  had  died  for  thee  I 
Life  and  this  world  henceforth  will  tedious  be. 
Nor  shall  I  know  hereafter  what  to  do. 

If  once  my  griefs  prove  tedious  too. 
Silent  and  sad  I  walk  alK>ut  all  day, 

As  sullen  ghosts  stalk  speechless  by 

Where  their  hid  treasures  lie ; 
Alas,  my  treasure's  gone  I  why  do  I  stay! 

He  was  my  friend,  the  truest  friend  on  earth; 
A  strong  and  mighty  influence  join'd  our  birtik 
Nor  did  we  enyy  the  most  sounding  name 

By  friendship  giycn  of  old  to  fame. 
None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters,  knew, 
^      Whom  the  kind  youth  preferred  to  me  ; 

And  ev'n  in  that  we  did  agree. 
For  muoh  aboye  myself  I  loved  them  too. 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights. 
How  oft  unwearied  liaye  we  roent  the  nights  t 
Till  the  LedsBan  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 

Wonder'd  at  us  from  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine^ 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetnr ; 
Arta  which  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine. 

Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  our  dear  Cambridge,  say^ 

Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  every  day ! 

Was  there  a  tree  about,  which  did  not  know 
The  love  betwixt  us  two! 

Henceforth,  ye  gentle  trees,  for  ever  fade ; 

Or  your  sad  branches  thicker  join. 

And  into  darksome  shada.  combine ; 

Dark  as  the  grave  wherein  my  friend  u  laid. 
•  •  • 

To  him  my  muse  made  haste  with  every  strain. 
Whilst  it  was  new,  and  warm  yet  frt>m  the  brain. 
He  lov'd  my  worthless  rhymes,  and  like  a  friend 

Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 
Hence  now,  my  muse,  thou  canst  not  me  delight ; 

Be  tiiis  my  latest  verse, 

With  which  1  now  adorn  his  hearse ; 
And  this  my  grie^  without  thy  help  shall  write. 

wr 
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HIb  mirth  wm  the  pan  tpiriti  of  nuiow  wit» 

Yet  net er  did  hii  God  or  fttende  foiget ; 

And  iHlien  deep  tilk  and  wtBdom  came  in  new, 
Retir'd  and  gave  to  them  their  due. 

For  the  rich  help  of  hooka  he  always  took. 

Though  hie  own  leaiehing  mind  bdfoie 
Was  so  with  notions  written  o'er, 

Ai  if  wise  nature  had  made  that  her  book. 

«  «  « 

With  as  much  zeal,  derotion,  piety, 

He  alwaTB  lir'd  as  other  saints  do  die ; 

Still  witn  his  soul  sereie  aocoTint  he  kept. 
Weeping  all  debts  out  ere  he  slept. 

Then  down  m  peace  and  innocence  he  lay. 
Like  the  sun's  laborious  light. 
Which  still  in  water  sets  at  ni^t, 

Unsullied  with  his  journey  of  the  day. 

Wondrous  young  man,  idiy  wert  thou  made  so  good, 
To  be  snatdit  hence  ere  better  understood  t 
Snatcht  before  half  enough  of  thee  was  wen  I 
Thou  ripe,  and  yet  thy  life  but  green  I 
Nor  could  thy  friends  take  th^  last  sad  farewell. 
But  danger  and  infectious  death, 
Malicioiwy  seized  on  that  breath 
Where  life^  spirit,  pleasure,  always  used  to  dwelL 


^pitapkenAe 


Author, 


Here,  stranger,  in  this  humble  nest, 
Here  Cowiey  sleeps ;  here  lies, 

Scaped  all  the  toils  that  life  molest^ 
And  its  superfluous  joys. 

Here,  in  no  sordid  poverty. 

And  no  inglorious  ease) 
He  braves  the  worid,  and  can  deff 

Its  frowns  and  flatteries. 

The  little  earth,  he  asks,  surrej : 

Is  he  not  dead,  indeed  t 
*  lAAi  lie  that  earth,'  good  stranger,  pray, 

*  Kor  thorn  upon  it  breed  1' 

With  flowers,  fit  emblem  of  his  ftme, 

Compass  your  poet  round ; 
With  flowers  of  every  i^ngrant  name^ 

Be  his  wann  ashes  crown'd  1 


Hm'sOUJfcmqf  FeroNo. 

Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  time  doth  bound 

Witmn  the  enclosure  of  his  little  ground. 

Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  place 

(The  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 

From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known. 

And  by  degrees  sees  gently  bending  down. 

With  natiual  propension,  to  that  earth 

Which  both  preserv'd  his  life,  and  gave  him  birth. 

Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  fortune  set, 

Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  eet. 

He  never  dangers  either  saw  or  fearM : 

The  dreadful  s^rms  at  sea  he  never  heard. 

He  never  heard  the  shrill  alarms  of  war. 

Or  the  worse  noises  of  the  lawyers'  bar. 

No  change  of  consuls  mark  to  him  the  year; 

The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar. 

The  cold  and  heat  winter  and  summer  snows ; 

Autumn  by  finite,  and  spring  by  flowers  he  knows. 

He  measures  time  by  land-marks,  and  has  found 

For  the  whole  day  we  dial  of  his  ^und. 

A  neighbouring  wood,  bom  with  himself,  he 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees. 

He  has  only  heard  of  near  Verona's  name, 

And  knows  it,  like  the  Indies,  but  by  fame ; 

Does  with  a  like  concernment  notice  take 

Of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  Benacus'  lake. 


Thus  health  and  stren^  he  to  •  ihisd  ageeiyi^ 
And  sees  a  lon^  postenify  of  boys. 
About  the  spacious  worid  let  others  roam : 
The  ToyBge,  life^  is  longest  made  at  home. 

HBMBT  TAUGHAir. 

Hembt  Yauohan  (1614-1695)  published  in  162 
a  Yolume  of  misoellaneoos  poems,  evincing  coDiide 
able  strength  and  ori^nalitir  of  thought  and  copim 
hau^{ery,  though  tinged  with  a  gloomy  sectaiianis 
and  nuffied  bpr  crabbed  rfaymet.  Mr  Csmpbc 
scaroelT  does  justice  to  Yaugfaan,  in  styling  hii 
'oneorthehanheeleyeD  of  the  inferior  order  oft! 
school  of  ooooeit,*  though  he  admits  -that  he  hi 
'  some  few  scattered  thoughts  that  meet  our  ej 
amidst  his  harsh  pafpes,  liko  wild  flowers  on  a  bam 
heath.'  As  a  sacred  poet,  Yanghan  has  sniatei 
sity  of  fbeling  only  inferior  to  C^haw.  He  vsi 
Welshman  (bom  in  BrecknockshireX  and  had  a  dsi 
of  Celtic  enthusiasm.  He  first  followed  the  proffo 
sion  of  the  law,  but  afterwards  adopted  that  of 
physician.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  attained  to 
competence  in  either,  for  he  complains  much  of  tb 
proverbial  poverty  and  suflTering  of  poeti— 

As  they  were  merely  thrown  upon  the  stagey 
The  mirth  of  fools,  and  legends  of  the  age. 

In  his  latter  daya  Yanghan  grew  deeply  serious  m 
devout,  and  published  a  yolume  of  rdlgioiu  poetr; 
containing  his  happiest  effbsions.  The  poet  was  no 
without  hopes  of  renown,  and  he  wished  the  river  o 
his  native  vale  to  share  in  ttud  distinction— 

When  I  am  laid  to  rest  hard  by  thy  streanu^ 
And  my  sun  sets  where  first  it  sprang  in  besin% 
I'll  leave  behind  me  such  «  large  kind  light 
As  shall  redeem  thee  fiom  oblivious  night, 
And  in  these  vows  whidi  (living  yet)  I  pay, 
Shed  such  «  precious  and  enduring  ray, 
As  shall  from  age  to  age  thy  fair  name  lead 
Till  rivers  leave  to  run,  and  men  to  read  I 

Sea^  Miring  tmd  Prayer. 
CFrom  *  SOix  SointflUns,  or  Sacred  PoaiM.3 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  lesTe 

To  do  the  like ;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty :  true  hearts  spread  and  BesTS 

Unto  their  God,  as  flowers  do  to  the  son : 

Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thoa  keep 

Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleq>. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up  ;  prayer  should 
Dawn  with  the  day :  there  are  set  awful  hoar> 
'Twist  heaven  and  us ;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun-rising ;  fiur  day  sullies  flowers : 
Rise  to  prevent  the  sun ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 
And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  Uie  world's  is  shst. 

Walk  with  thy  feUownaeatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperinfls  amongst  ^em.    Not  a  "P"^ 
Or  leaf  but  haw  his  morning  hymn ;  each  bosh 
And  oak  doth  know  I  AM.    Canst  thou  not  siqg  I 
O  leave  thy  cares  and  follies  I    Go  this  way, 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world ;  let  him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  ablessiiig;  then  resign 
The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  eun  did  shine; 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin. 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  hear^  | 

Mornings  are  mysteries;  thefir8t,tiiew«rld'k7^ 

Man*s  resurrection,  and  the  future^  bud,  ^ 

Shroud  in  their  births;  the  ciown  of  life,  Kpj*"*^ 

Is  styled  their  star;  the  stone  and  hidden  food^ 

8io 
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At  upon  them,  one  of  which 
J  make  us  holj,  happj,  rich. 


hlfingi  wait 


Thiee 
Shovld 

When  the  world's  np,  and  ereiy  swmrm  abroad. 
Keep  well  thj  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay ; 
Dei^atdi  Dooemties ;  life  hath  a  load 
j  Whidi  most  be  earned  on,  and  eafely  may ; 
Tet  keep  thoae  earee  withoat  thee ;  let  the  heart 
Be  Qodi  alone,  and  chooee  the  better  pari. 

ppRmtlMMnMi.] 

Stfll  TOVBg  and  &ie,  bai  what  is  still  in  Tiew 
We  ni^t  as  old  and  soil'd,  thooch  fresh  and  new. 
How  bnght  watt  thou  when  Shem  s  admiring  eye 
Thr  bnnush'd  flaming  arch  did  first  deeay ; 
Wan  Zenh,  Nahor,  Hanm,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  yoathAu  world's  mj  fitthera,  in  one  knot 
Did  with  iatentiTe  looks  watch  eyery  hour 
Per  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower  I 
When  thon  doet  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and'lkir; 
Feims  tnm  to  mvsic,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 
Rain  geatW  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Babn  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowers. 
Bright  pl^gs  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lonrs  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye  I 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  oe  dim. 
Distinct,  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  him. 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  glorious  thnme, 
And  minds  the  ooyenant  betwixt  all  and  One. 


l%i  Story  qf  Eiidymion, 

CWillten  after  resdfaif  M.  Gombeiddli  Romanee 
of « Bndjinloii.'] 

IVe  read  thy  soul's  &ir  night-piece,  and  haye  seen 

The  amours  and  courtship  of  the  silent  oueen ; 

Hs  stol*n  deecents  to  earth,  and  what  did  more  her 

To  junle  first  with  heay'n,  then  with  a  loyer; 

WUh  Latmos'  louder  reecue,  and  (idas  1) 

To  find  her  out,  a  hue  and  ciy  in  braes ; 

Thy  journal  of  deep  mysteries,  and  sad 

Koctaraal  pilgrimage ;  with  thy  dreams,  dad 

la  fiucies  darker  than  thy  caye ;  thy  ghuM 

Of  sleepy  draughts ;  and  as  thy  soul  did  pass 

la  her  »lm  yoysM»,  what  disoourse  she  heard 

Of  spirits ;  what  dark  groyes  and  ill-ehap'd  guard 

Iimena  led  thee  throu^ ;  with  thy  proud  fl^ht 

O'er  Periardes,  and  deep-musing  ntgnt 

Ncsr&ir  EurotsM'  banks';  what  solemn  green 

The  neighbour  sliades  wear ;  and  what  forms  ars  seen 

hi  their  brge  bowers ;  with  that  sad  path  and  seat 

Whidi  none  but  light-heel'd  nymphs  and  fairies  beat ; 

Their  eoUtaiy  life,  and  how  exempt 

Pram  common  frMlty — ^the  spyere  contempt 

Thsj  haye  of  man — ^their  priyilege  to  liye 

Ateee or  fountain,  and  in  that  reprieye 

What  SM  they  consume :  with  the  sad  yale 

Of  Diodbaaia;  and  the  moumlttl  tale 

Of  the  bleediag,  vocal  myrtle :  these  and  mon^ 

Thy  richer  thoughts,  we  are  upon  the  score 

To  thy  rare  fancy  for.    Nor  dost  thou  &11 

^^  thy  first  majesty,  or  ouf ht  at  all 

wtray  consumption.    Thy  full  rigorous  bays 

Weer  the  same  green,  and  soom  the  lean  decays 

Ofstyle  or  natter;  just  as  I  have  known 

°pBe  cmtal  spring,  that  from  the  neighbour  down 

DwiT  d  her  birth,  m  sentle  murmurs  steal 

To  the  next  rale,  and  proudly  there  reyeal 

Her  itiesas  in  louder  accents,  adding  still 

itoK  noise  and  waters  to  her  channel,  till 

Mlast,  s»oll*n  with  increase,  she  glides  %\mg 

ine  lavas  and  meadows,  in  a  wanton  throng 


Of  frothy  billows,  and  in  one  creat  name 
Swallows  the  tributary  brooks' drown'd  lame. 
Nor  are  they  mors  inyeirtions,  for  we 
In  the  same  piece  find  scattered  philosophy^ 
And  hidden,  dispers'd  truths,  that  folded  lie 
In  the  dark  shades  of  deep  allegory, 
So  neatly  weay'd,  like  arras,  they  descry 
Fables  with  truth,  iancjr  with  history. 
So  that  thou  hast,  in  this  thy  curious  mould. 
Cast  that  commended  mixture  wish'd  of  old. 
Which  shall  these  contemplations  render  far 
Less  mutable,  and  lasting  as  their  star; 
And  while  there  is  a  people,  or  a  sun, 
Endymion's  story  with  the  moon  shall  run. 

AnAsr. 

Sure  thou  didst  flourish  once,  and  many  springs. 
Many  bright  mornings,  much  dew,  many  showeni 

Pass'd  o'er  Siy  head ;  many  light  hearts  and  wings 
Which  now  are  dead,  lodg'd  in  thy  liying  towers. 


And  still  a  new  succession  sings  and 

Freeh  groyee  aow  up,  and  their  green  brandies  shoot 
Towards  the  old  and  still  enduring  skies^ 

While  the  low  riolet  thriyes  at  their  root 


THOMAS  STAHLBT. 

THOXAt  Stahlbt,  the  teamed  editor  of  JS'soiiiAis, 
and  author  of  a  History  of  PhUotop^,  apoears  eariy 
in  this  period  as  a  poet,  haying  pabiished  a  yolume 
ofhis  yersesin  1651.  The  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stuiley,  knight,  of  Gambeilow-Gfeen,  in  Herdbrd- 
shire,  be  was  educated  at  Piembroke  ooUegB,  Oxford; 
spent  part  of  his  youth  in  traydUngj  and  afterwards 
liyed  m  the  Middle  Temple.  His  poems,  whether 
original  or  translated,  are  remarkable  fbr  a  rich  stjie 
of  thought  and  expression,  though  deformed  to  some 
extent  by  the  conceits  ofhis  age. 

When,  crael  lair  one^  I  am  slain 
By  thy  disdain, 
And,  as  a  trophy  of  thy  scorn. 

To  some  old  tomb  am  borne, 
Thy  fetters  must  their  power  bequeath 
To  those  of  Death ; 

Nor  can  thy  flame  immortal  bum. 
Like  monumental  fires  within  an  urn : 
Thus  freed  from  thy  proud  empire,  I  ehall  psofv 
There  is  more  liberty  in  Death  than  Loye. 

And  iriien  forsaken  loyers  come 

To  see  my  tomb^ 
Take  heed  thou  mix  not  with  the^crowd. 

And  (as  a  rictor)  proud. 
To  yiew  the  spoils  thy  beaufy  made^ 

Press  near  my  shade, 
Lest  thy  too  cruel  breath  or  name 
Should  fan  my  ashes  back  into  a  flame, 
And  thou,  deyour'd  by  this  reyengeful  fire^ 
His  sacrifice^  who  dieu  as  thine,  expirSi 


But  if  cold  earth,  or  marble,  must 

Conceal  my  dust. 

Whilst  hid  in  some  dark  ruins,  I, 

Dumb  and  forgotten,  lie, 
The  pride  of  all  thy  rictoiT 

Will  sleep  with  met 
And  they  who  should  attest  thy  glocjt 
Will,  or  forget,  or  not  belieys  this  story. 
Then  to  increase  thy  triumph,  let  me  rest, 

Since  by  thine  eye  shun,  buied  in  thy  breast 

J       gl» 
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Dmwnear, 
You  loren  th&t  oomplain 
Of  Fortune  or  DudaiUf 
And  to  mr  aabei  lend  a  tear ; 
Melt  the  hard  marble  with  your  groani, 
And  foften  the  relentless  stones, 
Whose  cold  embraces  the  sad  subiect  hidei 
Of  all  lore's  cruelties  and  beantj's  pride  I 

No  Terse, 
No  epicedlum  bring. 
Nor  peaceful  requiem  sine. 
To  charm  the  terrors  of  m j  hearM ; 
No  profane  numbers  must  flow  near 
The  sacred  silence  that  dwells  here. 
Vast  griefs  are  dumb ;  softly,  oh,  softlj  monniy 
Lett  you  disturb  the  peace  attends  my  otxu 

Yet  strew 
Upon  my  dismal  grare 
Such  oflerings  as  you  haT^-« 
Forsaken  cypress  and  sad  yew ; 
For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth. 
Or  growth,  from  such  unhappy  earth. 
Weep  only  o'er  my  dust,  and  say.  Here  ITet 
To  Love  and  Faie  an  equal  sacrifice. 

ThtLm. 

Yet  era  I  go. 
Disdainful  &auty,  thou  shalt  be 

So  wretched  as  to  know 
What  joys  thou  fling'st  away  with  me. 

A  faith  so  bright, 
As  Time  or  Fortune  could  not  mat ; 

So  firm,  that  lorers  might 
Have  read  thy  story  in  my  dast» 

And  crown'd  thy  name 
With  laurel  verdant  as  thy  youth. 

Whilst  the  shrill  roice  of  Fame 
Spread  wide  thy  beauty  and  my  truth. 

This  thou  hast  lost, 
For  all  true  lovers,  when  they  find 

That  my  just  aims  were  croet. 
Will  speak  thee  lighter  than  the  wind. 

And  none  will  lay 
Any  oblation  on  thy  shrine, 

6ut  such  as  would  betray 
Thy  faith  to  faiths  as  false  as  thine. 

Yet,  if  thou  choose 
On  such  thy  freedom  to  bestoWi 

Afl^ection  may  excuse, 
For  love  from  sympathy  doth  flow. 

NoUan  Awurtm. 

[The  foDowIng  piece  ia  a  trBnalatfam  by  Stanley  firam  a  poem 
by  8t  Amant,  in  which  that  writer  had  employed  his  utmoet 
genius  to  expand  and  enforoe  one  of  the  over-free  sentiments 
of  the  bard  of  Teioa.] 

Let's  not  rhyme  the  hours  away ; 

Friends !  we  must  no  longer  play: 

l^riak  Lyoeus — see  I — invites 

To  more  ravishine  delights. 

Let's  ^ve  o'er  this  fool  Apollo, 

Nor  his  fiddle  longer  follow : 

Fie  upon  his  forked  hill. 

With  his  fiddle-stick  and  quill ; 

And  the  Muses,  though  they're  nm< 

They  are  neither  voung  nor  handsome; 

And  their  freaks  m  sober  sadn< 

Are  a  mere  poetic  madness : 

Pegasus  is  but  a  horse  ; 

He  that  follows  him  is  wonOi 


See,  the  rain  soaks  to  the  skin. 

Make  it  rain  as  well  within. 

Wine,  my  boy ;  we'll  sinr  and  lan^ 

All  night  revel,  rant,  and  quaff ; 

Till  iSd  mom  stealing  bdiind  us, 

At  the  table  sleepiest  find  oa. 

When  our  bones  (alaa  !)  shall  haye 

A  cold  lodging  in  the  grave ; 

When  swin  death  shaB  oyertake  iu^ 

We  shall  sleep  and  none  can  wake  us. 

Drink  we  then  the  juice  o'  the  vine 

Make  our  breasts  Lyoeus'  shrine ; 

Bacchus,  our  debauch  beholding. 

By  thy  image  I  am  moulding. 

Whilst  my  bimins  I  do  replenish 

With  this  draught  of  unmix'd  Rheniih ; 

By  thy  full>branch'd  ivy  twine ; 

By  this  sparkling  glass  of  wine ; 

By  thy  Tliynus  so  renown'd ; 

^  the  healths  with  which  th'  art  crown'd ; 

By  the  feasts  which  thou  doet  prise ; 

^  thy  numerous  victories ; 

'Bj  the  howls  by  Moenads  made ; 

^j  this  hant-gout  carbonado ; 

By  thy  colours  red  and  white ; 

By  the  tavern,  thy  delight ; 

By  the  sound  thjt  orgies  spread ; 

By  th^  shine  of  notes  red  ; 

By  thy  table  free  for  all ; 

By  the  jovial  carnival ; 

By  thy  language  cabalistic ; 

By  thy  cjrmbal,  drum,  and  his  stick ; 

By  the  tunes  thy  quart*pots  strike  up ; 

By  thy  sighs,  the  broken  hiccup ; 

By  thy  m^rstic  set  of  ranters  ; 

By  thy  never-tamed  panthers ; 

By  this  sweet,  this  freah  and  fiee  air; 

By  thy  goat,  as  chaste  as  we  are ; 

By  thy  fulsome  Cretan  lass ; 

By  the  old  man  on  the  ass  ; 

By  thy  cousins  in  miz'd  shapes ; 

By  the  flower  of  fairest  grapes  ; 

By  thy  bisks  fam'd  far  and  wide ; 

By  thy  store  of  neats'-tongues  diy'd ; 

By  thy  inoense,  Indian  smoke  ; 

By  the  joys  thou  dost  provoke  ; 

By  this  salt  Westphalia  gammon ; 

By  these  sausages  that  inflame  one ; 

By  thy  tall  majestic  fla^^ns  ; 

By  mass,  tope,  and  thy  &p-dragons ; 

By  this  olive's  unctuous  savour ; 

By  this  orange,  the  wines'  flavour ; 

Vfj  this  cheese  o'ernin  with  mites ; 

By  thy  dearest  favourites  ; 

To  thy  frolic  order  call  us. 

Knights  of  the  deep  bowl  install  oi ; 

And  to  show  thyietf  divine, 

Never  let  it  want  for  wine. 

NqU  to  Moichvt, 

[Stanley  here  tnadales  a  poem  of  Marbio,  fa  whfck  ^ 
writer  had  Sn  his  ^ye  the  aeoond  idyl  of  Moeohna] 

Along  the  mead  Kuropa  walks, 
To  choose  the  fairest  of  its  gems. 

Which,  plucking  from  their  slender  stalky 
She  weaves  in  fragrant  diadems. 

Where'er  the  beauteous  virj^n  treadSi 
The  common  people  of  the  field. 

To  kiss  her  feet  oowing  their  headiy 
Homage  as  to  their  goddess  yield. 

Twixt  whom  ambitious  wars  arise, 
Which  to  the  queen  shall  first  preseot 

A  jrift  Arabian  spice  outvies. 
The  yoiive  ofimng  of  their  seeni       ^ 
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Wh«i  detttlileas  Amannth,  thii  ttrife, 

Oraedj  hy  dying  to  dedde, 
Bco  ilie  would  her  ^[leen  thread  of  lifoi 

Aa  lore's  &ir  destiny,  diride. 

Pliant  Acanthus  now  the  vine 

And  ivT  enTionsly  beholds, 
Wishing  her  odorous  arms  might  twine 

About  this  fair  in  such  stri^  folds. 

The  Violet,  by  her  foot  opprest, 
Doth  from  that  touch  enamoured  rise, 

But,  losing  straight  what  made  her  blest. 
Hangs  down  her  head,  looks  pale,  and  dies. 

Clitia,  to  new  devotion  won, 

I>oth  now  her  former  faith  deny, 
Sees  in  her  face  a  double  sun, 

And  glories  in  apostacy. 

Ths  Gillyflower,  which  mocks  the  skies, 
(The  meadow's  painted  rainbow)  seeks 

A  brighter  lustre  nom  her  eyes, 
And  richer  scarlet  from  her  cheeks. 

The  jocund  flower-de-luoe  appears, 

Boeause  neglected,  discontent ; 
The  morning  fumish'd  her  with  tears ; 

Her  sighs  expiring  odours  rent. 

Narcissus  in  her  eyes,  once  more. 

Seems  his  own  beauty  to  admire ; 
In  water  not  so  clear  before. 

As  represented  now  in  fire. 

The  Crocus,  who  would  gladly  claim 

A  priTilcffe  aboTO  the  rest. 
Begs  with  his  triple  tongue  of  flame, 

To  be  transplanted  to  her  breast. 

The  Hyacinth,  in  whose  pale  leares 

The  hand  of  Nature  writ  his  fate, 
With  a  glad  smile  his  sigh  deceives 

In  hopes  to  be  more  fortunate. 

His  head  the  drowsy  Poppy  rais'd, 
Awak'd  by  this  approaching  mom, 

And  viewed  ner  purple  lisht  amaz'd. 
Though  his,  aus  1  was  but  her  scorn. 

None  of  this  aromatic  crowd, 
But  for  their  kind  death  humbly  call. 

Courting  her  hand,  like  martyrs  proud. 
By  so  divine  a  fate  to  falL 

The  royal  maid  th'  applause  disdains 

Of  vulgar  flowers,  and  onlv  chose 
The  bashful  gloiy  of  the  plams. 

Sweet  dau^ter  of  the  spring,  the  Hose. 

She,  like  herself,  a  queen  appears, 
Rais'd  on  a  rerdant  thorny  throne, 

Qusided  by  amorous  winds,  and  wean 
A  purple  robe,  a  golden  crown. 

■ 

SIR  JOBS  DBMHAJf. 

Sift  John  Deiihah  (1 615-166S)  was  the  son  of  the 
chief  baron  of  exchequer  in  Irdand,  but  was  educated 
Bt  Oxford,  then  the  chief  resort  of  all  the  poetical 
ud  bigh-spirited  cavaliers.  Denham  was  wild  and 
^nolate  in  his  youth,  and  squandered  away  great 
Pttt  of  his  patrimony  at  the  goining-table.  He  was 
iB^  governor  of  Famham  castle  by  Charlea  I. ; 
||nd  sfter  the  monarch  had  been  delivered  into  the 
kiDds  of  the  army,  his  secret  correspondence  was 
ptttly  canied  on  by  Denham,  who  was  f^imished 
™i  nine  several  ciphers  for  the  purpose.  Charles 
Bid  a  respect  fbr  literature,  as  well  as  the  arts;  and 
*^j»  ncQtds  of  him  that  he  made  Shakspeare's 
m*  the  ckwet-oompanioo  of  his  solitude.  It  would 
*PPCVf  howevert  that  the  king  wished  to  keep 
pQctiyipitt  from  state  aifidn:  for  he  told  Denham, 


on  seeing  one  of  his  pieces,  '  that  when  men  are 
young,  and  haye  little  else  to  do,  they  may  vent  the 
overflowings  of  their  fancy  in  that  way ;  but  when 
they  are  thought  fit  for  more  serious  employ- 
ments, if  they  still  persisted  in  that  course,  it  looked 
as  if  they  minded  not  the  way  to  any  better.'  The 
poet  stood  corrected  and  bridled  in  his  muse,  bi 
1 648  Denham  conveyed  the  Duke  of  York  to  Fianoe, 
and  resided  in  that  country  some  time.  His  estate 
was  sold  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  but  the  Restora- 
tion revived  his  fallen  dignity  and  fortunes.  He 
was  made  surveyor  of  the  king^s  buildiogs,  and  a 
knight  of  the  bath.  In  domestic  life  the  poet  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  happy.  He  had  freed  him- 
self from  his  early  excesses  and  follies,  but  an  unfor- 
tunate marriage  darkened  his  closing  years,  which 
were  unhappily  visited  by  insanity.  He  recovered, 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  Butler,  his  fellow- 
poet,  and  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Cowley,  in 
one  of  his  happiest  effusions. 

Cdoper*a  Hiil^  the  poem  by  which  Denham  is  now 
best  known,  consists  of  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred lines,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet  The  de- 
scriptions are  interspersed  with  sentimental  digres- 
sions, suggested  by  the  objects  around — ^the  river 
Thames,  a  ruined  abbey,  Windsor  forest,  and  the 
field  of  Rnnnymede.  The  view  fWmi  Cooper's  Hill 
is  rich  and  luxuriant,  but  the  muse  of  Denham  was 
more  reflective  than  descriptive.  Dr  Johnson  assigns 
to  this  poet  the  praise  of  beiug  '  the  author  S  a 
species  of  composition  that  may  be  denominated 
IooeJ  poetry,  of  which  the  fundamental  subject  is 
some  particular  landscape,  to  be  poetically  described, 
with  the  addition  of  such  embellishments  aa  may  be 
supplied  by  historical  retrospection  or  incidental 
meditation.'  Ben  Jonson's  fine  poem  on  Penshurst 
may  dispute  the  palm  of  originality  on  this  point 
with  the  *  Cooper's  Hill,*  but  Jonson  could  not  have 
written  with  such  correctness,  or  with  socli  intense 
and  pointed  expression,  as  Denham.  The  versifica- 
tion of  this  poet  is  generally  smooth  and  flowing^ 
but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  genius  of  Cowley, 
or  to  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  feeling  possessed  by 
the  old  dramatists,  or  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  He  reasoned  fluently  in  verse,  without 
glaring  faults  of  style,  and  hence  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  Dr  Johnson  far  above  his  deserts.  Denham 
could  not,  like  his  contemporary,  Chamberlayne^ 
have  described  the  beauty  of  a  summer  morning— 

The  morning  hath  not  lost  her  vinin  blush. 

Nor  step,  but  mine,  soiVd  the  earth's  tinsell'd  robe. 

How  full  of  heaven  this  solitude  appean. 

This  healthful  comfort  of  the  happy  swain ; 

Who  from  his  hard  but  peaceful  bed  roused  np^ 

In's  morning  exercise  saluted  is 

By  a  full  quiro  of  feather'd  choristers, 

Wedding  their  notes  to  the  enamour'd  air  1 

Here  natun  in  her  unaffected  dress 

Plaited  with  valleys,  and  emboss'd  with  hills 

Enchas'd  with  silver  streams,  and  fnqg'd  with  woodsy 

Sits  lovely  in  her  native  russet.* 

Chamberlayne  is  comparatively  unknown,  and  haf 
neyer  been  included  in  any  edition  of  the  poets,  yet 
every  reader  of  taste  or  sensibility  must  feel  that  the 
aboTe  picture  far  transcends  the  cold  sketches  of 
Denham,  and  is  imbued  with  a  poetical  spirit  to  which 
he  was  a  stranger.  *  That  Sir  John  Denham  began  a 
reformation  in  our  Terse,*  says  Southey,  '  is  one  of 
the  most  groundless  assertions  that  ever  obtidned 
belief  in  literature.  More  thought  and  more  skiU 
had  been  exercised  before  his  time  in  the  construc- 
tion of  English  metre  than  he  ever  bestowed  on  the 
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ralject,  and  by  men  of  ikr  greater  attainmentB,  and 
£ur  higher  powerv.  To  impTO?«,  indeed,  either  upon 
the  yeraification  or  the  diction  of  our  great  writers 
was  impossible ;  it  was  impossible  to  exceed  them  in 
the  knowledge  or  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  but  it 
was  easy  to  avoid  the  more  obTions  faults  of  inferior 
authors:  and  in  this  way  he  snoeeeded,  just  so  &r 
as  not  to  be  included  in 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease ; 

nor  consigned  to  obliyion  with  the  "  persons  of  qua- 
lity" who  contributed  their  rapid  efi^ions  to  the 
miscellanies  of  those  days.  His  proper  place  is 
among  those  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors 
who  odled  themselres  wits,  and  have  since  been  en- 
titled poets  by  the  courtesy  of  England.'  *  Denham, 
nerertheless,  deserves  a  place  in  English  literature, 
though  not  that  high  one  which  has  heretofore  been 
assigned  to  him.  The  traveller  who  crosses  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees  finds  pleasure  in  the  contrast  af- 
fbided  by  level  plains  and  calm  streams,  and  so  Den- 
ham's  correctness  pleases,  after  the  wild  imaginations 
and  irregular  harmony  of  the  greater  masters  of  the 
lyre  who  preceded  him.  In  reining  him,  we  feel  that 
we  are  descending  into  a  different  scene — the  ro- 
mance is  over,  and  we  must  be  content  with  smooth- 
ness, regularity,  and  order. 

{The  Thtmet  and  Windsor  Fcrat.'] 
{Trom  *  Cooper's  BflL*] 

My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
li^ere  Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays ; 
Thames,  the  most  lov^  of  all  the  ooean's  sons 
»  By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs, 
lusting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea, 
Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity. 
Though  with  those  streams  he  no  remembrance  hold, 
Whose  foam  is  amber  and  their  gravel  gold, 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  to  explore, 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 
O'er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wing^ 
And  hatches  plenty  for  th'  ensuinff  spring. 
And  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay. 
Like  mothers  which  their  infants  overlay  ; 
Nor  with  a  sudden  and  impetuous  wave. 
Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave. 
No  unexpected  inundations  spoil 
The  mowBr's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil* 
But  Godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows  f 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 
Nor  are  his  blenings  to  his  banks  confin'd. 
But  free  and  common,  as  the  sea  or  wind. 
When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores, 
Full  of  tiie  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores, 
Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers 
Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours  : 
Finds  wealUi  where  'tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants, 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants  ; 
80  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange^ 
While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 
Of  coM  I  flow  like  thee^  and  make  thy  ttream 
Mp  greai  txample^  atititmv  tKeme/ 
Taou^  deq>  yei  dear^  though  gentle  ^  not  duU^ 
8tron{f  without  tvge,  without  o'etjlowtng  fulL 

^r  ^r  " 

But  his  proud  head  the  airy  mountain  hides 
Among  the  clouds ;  his  shoulders  and  his  sides 
A  shady  mantle  clothes ;  his  curled  brows 
Frown  on  the  gentle  stream,  which  calmly  flows 
While  winds  and  storms  his  lofly  forehead  beat. 
The  common  fate  of  all  that's  hi^h  or  great. 
Low  at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'd, 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced, 
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Which  shade  and  shelter  fkom  the  hill  derives, 

While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives  | 

And  in  the  mixture  of  all  these  appears 

Variety,  which  all  the  rest  endears. 

This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bsrl 

Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  hesid 

Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames. 

Their  feasts,  uieir  revels,  and  tneir  amorous  flamsi  I 

'TIS  still  the  same,  although  their  aiiy  shape 

All  but  a  quick  poetic  sight  esc^ie. 

The  four  lines  printed  in  Italics  have  been  pndsed 
by  eveiy  critic  nom  Dryden  to  the  present  day. 


I7%e  Stformaiioi^—Afonki  and 

Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my  praise^ 
But  my  fix'd  thoughts  my  wandering  eye  betrajs. 
Viewing  a  neighbonrin|;  hill,  whose  top  of  late 
A  chapel  crown'd,  till  m  the  common  &te 
Th'  aajoining  abbey  fell.    May  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  muttt  reform  I 
Tell  me,  my  muse,  what  monstrous  dire  offetoe. 
What  crime  could  any  Christian  king  incente 
To  such  a  rage  t    Was't  luxury  or  lust  t 
Was  he  so  temperate,  so  chaste,  so  just  t 
Were  these  their  crimes  f  They  were  hit  own  mack 

more; 
But  wealth  is  crime  enough  to  him  that's  poor, 
Who  havinff  spent  the  treasures  of  his  crown. 
Condemns  Sieir  luxury  to  feed  his  own. 
And  yet  this  act,  to  varnish  o'er  the  shame 
Of  sacrilege,  must  bear  deTotion's  name. 
No  crime  so  bold,  but  would  be  understood 
A  real,  or  at  least  a  seeming  good. 
Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  name, 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 
Thus  he  the  church  at  once  protects,  and  spoili : 
But  princes'  swords  are  sharper  than  their  stjles. 
And  thus  to  th'  ages  past  he  makes  amends, 
Their  charity  destroys,  their  faith  defends. 
Then  did  religion  in  a  lazy  cell. 
In  empty,  airy  contemplation  dwell ; 
And  l&ke  the  block  unmoved  lay ;  but  ours, 
As  much  too  active,  like  the  stork  devours. 
Is  there  no  temperate  region  can  be  known. 
Betwixt  their  fngid  and  our  torrid  lone ! 
Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargic  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme  t 
And  for  that  lethargy  was  there  no  cure^ 
But  to  be  cast  into  a  calenture  t 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advancs 
So  far,  to  maxe  us  wish  for  ignorance  1 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way. 
Than,  led  by  a  false  guide,  to  eir  by  day. 

Denham  had  just  and  enlightened  notions  of  the 
duty  of  a  translator.    *  It  is  not  his  business  slone. 
he  says,  *to  translate  language  into  language,  be*  ; 
poesy  into  poesy ;  and  poesy  is  so  snbtle  a  spirit, 
that,  in  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  snother,  ^ 
it  will  all  evaporate;  and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  i 
added  in  the  transktion,   there  will  remain  no- 
thing but  a  caput  mortuum;  there  being  certsin 
graces  and  happinesses  peculiar  to  every  langnsge. 
which  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words/    Hence,  m 
his  poetical  address  to  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  on  btf 
translation  of '  Pastor  Fido,'  our  poet  says— 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  dedine 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  laboured  births  of  sh^vish  brainy 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains. 
Cheap  vulsar  arts,  whose  narrowness  aflerds 
No  flight  tor  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  * 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue, 


To  make  translations  and  faranslatoss  too. 
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te  JUl  taut,  M  ln«r  to  Utfamt. 
two  lut  lina  are  rerj  luppllj  conaeiTcd  and 
•mei.  Deotuun  wtoto  ■  tragedy,  the  Sn>^ 
K  ii  bat  a  tame  commonplaat  plot  of  Turkiui 
uj,  txf^^erj,  and  muider.  Occaaioiull;,  tbera 
dgonxu  tluMiglit  or  tine*  at  vhen  tbe  csiTioDa 
■ikaHalj — 

Hiite  nM  I  pafxmed 


ptat,  and  with  ai  gnat  a  modmation  I 
The  otber  lepliea — 


lUi 

anSet*  in  the  dan  of  Charie* 

putof  Denham'ielwr'f"  the  death  of  Cowley,  in 

vliidi  it  win  be  aeen  that  the  poet  foi^  that  Shak- 
re  wu  botied  on  the  baaki  <^  bl>  iiatiTB  Aron, 
n  WettzuiDitcr  Abbej,  and  that  both  be  and 

IMdKT  dud  long  et«  time  had '  blarted  their  bafL' 

On  Mr  AlinAom  Omleg. 


That  in  the  Huaa'  garden  nair. 

And  amount  withe^d  launla  thmr. 

Timc^  which  mad*  them  thait  &me  oatliT^ 

To  Cowley  tcarco  did  lipeoev  gin. 

Old  mMbar  wit  and  naton  gaie 

Shakipcare  and  Fletcher  all  ih^  haTBi 

In  SpenMr  and  in  Joukd,  ut 

Of  ■lower  nature  got  tbe  ttatt ; 

Bat  both  in  him  »  eqiial  an. 

None  knom  which  bcitn  the  haf^eet  AtN  } 

To  him  no  aatboi  waa  unknown, 

Yet  what  he  wrote  waa  all  hia  own  ; 

He  nMlted  not  the  ancient  gold. 

Nor  with  Ben  Jonion  did  make  bold 

To  plunder  all  the  Roman  itoiea 

Of  poota  and  of  ontora  : 

Rocaee  hia  wit  and  Virgil'a  «tata 

Ha  did  not  ateal,  but  emulate  ; 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appcw, 

Their  gaib,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear  t 

Ha  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Oneec^ 

Like  Jaaon  brought  the  Eotden  fleece  | 

To  him  that  language  (uough  to  none 

Of  th'  othera)  m  hii  own  waa  known. 

On  ■  atiff  gale,  aa  Flaccni  ain^ 

The  Theban  awao  extend*  hia  winga. 

When  through  th'  etheteal  cloodi  he  flic* 

To  the  aame  pilch  our  iwan  doth  riae  ; 

Old  Pindar'a  heighta  by  him  are  leadi'd. 

When  on  that  gde  hia  winge  are  atretch'd  ; 

Htalhncy  and  hiajudnoait  auch. 

Each  to  th'  other  aeem'd  too  much ; 

Hia  aerera  judgment  firing  law, 

Hia  Dodeet  fancy  kept  In  awe, 

SmV  fa  JfOTibMa. 
[Ftam  tbe'  Bopfar,'  Aot  t.] 
Horphene,  the  hombla  god,  that  dwelli 


And,  thoD^  he  faan  no  prinoe'i  bown, 
Fliea  from  the  circle  of  a  crown. 
Come,  I  i«y,  thoo  powerfiil  god. 
And  thy  leaden  cbanning  rod, 
Dipt  Id  the  Lethean  lake. 
O'er  hi*  wakefnt  templea  ihaik^ 
Lert  he  ahould  aleep  and  nerer  wake. 
Nature,  alaa  1  why  art  thou  ao 
Obliged  to  thy  gnatect  foel 
Sleep,  that  a  thy  beat  repeat, 
Yet  of  death  it  bean  a  taate. 


through  all  the  windings  of  romantic  love,  plots, 
escapes,  and  adyentures,  more  time  is  required  than 
the  author's  busy  age  could  afford — we  need  hardly 
wonder  that  Chamberlayne  was  an  unsuccessful 
poet.  His  works  were  almost  totally  forgotten,  till, 
m  our  own  day,  an  author  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  original  compositions  than  for  his 
literary  research  and  sound  criticism,  Mr  Campbell, 
in  his  *  Specimens  of  the  Poets,'  in  1819,  by  quoting 
largely  from  'Pharonnida,*  and  pointing  out  the  *  ricli 
br^th  and  variety  of  its  scenes,'  and  the  power  and 
pathos  of  its  characters  and  situations,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  passion,  imagery,  purity  of  sentiment, 
and  tenderness  of  description,  whicli  lay,  'like 
metals  in  the  mine,'  in  the  neglected  volume  of 
Chamberlayne.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that 
tiie  works  of  this  poet  can  ever  be  popular;  his 
beauties  are  marred  by  infelicity  of  execution: 
though  not  deficient  in  the  genius  of  a  poet,  he  had 
little  of  the  skill  of  the  artist  Tlie  heroic  couplet 
then  wandered  at  will,  sometimes  into  a  *  wildeniess 
of  sweets,'  but  at  other  times  into  tediousness,  man- 
nerism, and  absurdity.  The  sense  was  not  com- 
pressed by  the  form  of  the  verse,  or  by  any  correct 
rules  of  metrical  harmony.  Chamberlayne  also 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  his  story  being 
lonff  and  intricate,  and  his  style  such — from  the 
prolonged  tenderness  and  pathos  of  his  scenes— as 
could  not  be  appreciated  except  on  a  careful  and 
attentive  perusaL  Denham  was  patent  to  all — ^short, 
sententious,  and  perspicuous. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  poet  with  his  obscure 
and  neglected  situation,  depressed  by  poverty, 
breaks  out  in  the  following  passage  descriptive  of  a 
rich  simpleton : — 

How  purblind  is  the  world,  that  such  a  monsteri 

In  a  few  dirty  acres  swaddled,  must 

Be  mounted,  in  opinion's  empty  scale, 

Above  the  noblest  virtues  that  adom 

Souls  that  make  worth  their  centre,  and  to  that 

Draw  all  the  lines  of  action  !    Worn  with  age, 

The  noble  soldier  sits,  whilst,  in  his  cell. 

The  scholar  stews  his  catholic  brains  for  food. 

The  traveller  return 'd,  and  poor  may  go 

A  second  pilcriroa^  to  farmers'  dooxs,  or  end 

His  journey  m  a  hospital ;  few  being 

So  generous  to  relieve,  where  virtue  doth 

Necessitate  to  crave.    Harsh  poverty. 

That  moth,  which  frets  the  sacred  robe  of  irit, 

Thousands  of  noble  spirits  blunts,  that  else 

Had  spun  rich  threads  of  fancy  from  the  brain : 

But  they  are  souls  too  much  sublim'd  to  thrive. 

The  following  description  of  a  dream  is  finely 
executed,  and  seems  to  have  suggested,  or  at  least 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to,  the  splendid  opening 
of  Dryden's '  Religio  Laid :' — 


A  strong  prophetic  dream. 
Diverting  hv  enigmas  nature's  stream. 
Long  hovermg  through  the  portals  of  her  mind 
On  vain  fantastic  wings,  at  length  did  find 
The  fflimmerings  of  OMtructed  reason,  by 
A  brighter  beam  of  pure  divinity 
Led  into  supernatural  light,  whose  rays 
As  much  transcended  reason's,  as  the  day's 
Dull  mortal  fires,  faith  apprehends  to  be 
Beneath  the  glimmerings  of  divinity. 
Her  unimnrison'd  soul,  disrob'd  of  all 
Terrestrial  thoughts  (like  its  orinnal 
In  heaven,  pure  and  immaculate^,  a  fit 
Companion  for  those  bright  angels'  wit 
Which  the  gods  made  their  messengers,  to  bear 
This  sacred  truth,  seeming  transported  where^ 
Fii'd  in  the  flaming  centre  of  the  world. 
The  heart  o'  th'  microcosm,  about  which  is  hurl'd 
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The  spangled  curtains  of  the  sky,  within 
Whose  boundless  orbs  the  circling  planets  ipin 
Those  threads  of  time  upon  whose  strength  relj 
The  pond'rous  burdens  of  mortality. 
An  adamantine  world  she  sees,  more  pure, 
More  glorious  far  than  this — ^fram'd  to  endure 
The  shock  of  dooms-day's  darts. 

Chamberlayne,  like  Milton,  was  fond  of  describiof 
the  charms  of  morning.  We  have  copied  one  ps^ 
sage  in  the  previous  notice  of  Denham,  and  nonw 
roos  brief  sketches, 

Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  roond, 

are  interspened  throughout  his  works.   For  ex- 
ample^ 

Where  cveiT  bough 
Maintain'd  a  feather  d  chorister  to  rin^ 
Soft  panegyrics,  and  the  rude  wings  brmg 
Into  a  murmuriuf  slumber,  whilst  the  calm 
Mom  on  each  leaf  did  hang  her  liquid  bahn, 
With  an  intent,  before  the  next  sun's  birth. 
To  drop  it  in  those  wounds,  which  the  deft  ciith 
Receiv'd  from  last  day's  b«uns. 

Of  virgin  purity  he  says,  with  singular  besnty  d 
expression — 

The  morning  pearls, 
Dropt  in  the  lily's  spotless  bosom,  an 
Less  chastely  cool,  ere  the  meridian  son 
Hath  kiss'd  them  into  heat 

In  a  grave  narrative  passage  of  *  Fhaionnids,'  be 
stops  to  note  the  beauties  of  the  morning— 

The  glad  birds  had  sung 
A  lullaby  to-night,  the  lark  was  fled. 
On  dropping  wings,  up  from  his  dewy  bed, 
To  fan  tnem  in  the  rising  sunbeams. 

Unhappy  Love, 
[From  *  FhsxooBlda.'] 

'  Is't  a  sin  to  be 
Bom  high,  that  robs  me  of  my  libertv  I 
Or  is't  tiie  curse  of  greatness  to  behold 
Virtue  through  such  false  optics  as  unfold 
No  splendour,  less  from  equal  orbs  they  shine  I 
What  heaven  made  free,  ambitious  men  confine 
In  regular  degrees.    Poor  Love  must  dwell 
Withm  no  climate  but  what's  parallel 
Unto  our  honour'd  births ;  the  envied  fate 
Of  princes  oft  these  burdens  find  from  state, 
When  lowly  swains,  knowing  no  parent's  voios 
A  negative,  make  a  free  happv  choice.' 
And  here  she  sighed ;  then  with  some  drops,  disUIl'd 
From  Love's  most  sovereign  elixir,  fill'd 
The  crystal  fountains  of  her  eyes,  which,  ere 
Dropp'd  down,  she  thus  recalls  again :  '  But  ne'si^ 
Ne'er,  my  Aicalia,  shall  these  fears  destroy 
My  hopes  of  tnee :  Heaven !  let  me  but  enjoy 
So  much  of  all  those  blessings,  which  their  Ufth 
Can  take  from  frail  mortality ;  and  Earth, 
Contracting  all  her  curses,  cannot  make 
A  storm  or  danger  loud  enough  to  shake  * 

Me  to  a  trembling  penitence ;  a  curse. 
To  make  the  horror  of  my  sufiering  wone. 
Sent  in  a  father's  name,  like  vengeance  fell 
From  angiy  Heav'n,  upon  my  head  may  dwell 
In  an  eternal  stain — ^my  honoured  name 
With  pale  disgrace  may  languish — busy  fiyns 
My  reputation  spot — affection  be 
Term'd  unoommanded  lust — sharp  poverty, 
That  weed  that  kills  the  ^tle  floi^  of  lofi^ 
As  the  result  of  all  these  ills,  may  prove 
My  greatest  misery — unless  to  find 
Myself  unpitied.    Yet  not  so  unkind  ^. 


ENGLISH  LITEBATURE. 


Would] 

ii  ibow  &i  more  maligiiBiit  powen  I 

Aim'd  with  dimuuionB,  to  obiitract  the  ynj 

FuKj  direct* ;  but  let  thow  aouls  obey 

Tbeir  hanh  comiDUidj,  th&t  ituid  id  feti  to  >hed 

Repeituit  tcan :   I  ud  resoled  to  titad 

Tho*e  doubtful  patht,  thnugh  nil  the  shades  of  fear 

Titt  now  boiigbta  them.     Lore,  with  pitj  hear 

Thj  mppUant'H  pnjer,  and  when  mj  clouded  ejea 

SIbII  ceaae  to  wsep,  in  nuiLee  I'll  sftcrifice 

To  thee  auch  ofieringa,  that  the  utmiist  d>t« 

Of  iMth*!  rough  liuda  ihall  acTv  mUM.' 


B)Minn>  Wauji  (1605-I68T)  wu  a  conrtly  and 
auto;  poet,  inferior  to  Uenick  or  Suckiiug  in 
ntwal  feelioK  and  poetic  UiKy,  but  (uperior  to 
dKm in  correctneu  and  ia  seneiiil  power*  ^Teni- 
iBttiw.  The  poenu  of  Wadler  have  all  the  noootb- 


BdmuDd  WaUer. 
ntn  mi  poliih  of  modem  verse,  and  hence  a  Ugh, 
perhaps  tuo  bigh,  rank  has  been  claimed  for  htm 
u  one  of  the  first  refiners  and  improvera  of  poetical 
dioion.  One  eaiise  of  Waller's  refinement  was 
dnditkss  his  enrl7  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
WW  and  noMlity,  and  the  light  conTersationfll  na- 

'  Wre  of  most  of  hi*  productions.  He  wrote  for  the 
■wldoffuhion  and  of  taite— conngning 

I  The  nooD  of  maahood  to  a  myrtle  shtide. 

I  And  he  wrote  ia  the  Mme  atrain  till  he  woi  upwards 
of  (onncorel    Uh  life  has  more  rranance  than  his 

I  pnetij-    Waller  was  bom  at  ColeBhill,  in  Ilertford- 

II  ihln.  and  in  his  infancy  was  left  heir  to  an  estate 

I  of  IE3000  per  annom.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
j  the  ctlebrated  John  Hampden,  but  was  a  royalist  in 
I  'idling,  and  used  to  lecture  Cromwell  for  his  ihare 
a  the  death  of  Charles  L  Her  son,  the  poet,  was 
..  ci'KtT  a  ronndhead  or  a  roralisC,  as  the  time  served. 

I  He  entered  parliament  and  wrote  bis  first  poem 

II  "lifn  he  was  eighteen.  At  twenty-flve,  he  married 
,1  1  rich  heiress  of  London,  who  died  the  same  year, 
,  UK]  the  poet  immediately  became  a  suitor  of  Lady 
I  Uorothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Ear!  of 
y  Iftcwter.    To  this  proud  and  peerless  fair  one 

Waller  dedicated  the  tietter  portion  of  his  poetry, 

ud  the  grove*  of  Penihurst  echoed  to  the  praiae* 

W  lui  Sidiarissa.    lAdy  Dorothea,  however,  wa« 


inexorable,  and  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland.  It  \i  uii  that,  meeting  her  long  aher- 
wards,  when  she  wu  far  advanced  in  years,  tbe  lady 
asked  him  wheo  be  would  again  write  such  verse* 
upon  her.  '  When  you  are  as  young,  madam,  and 
as  handsome,  as  you  were  then,  replied  the  ongal- 
Unt  poet  "The  incident  afford*  a  key  to  Waller's 
chatacter.  He  was  easy,  witty,  and  accomplislied, 
but  cold  and  selfish ;  destitute  alike  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  deep  f^ing.  As  a  memlwr  of  parliament, 
Waller  distinguished  himself  on  tbe  popular  side, 
and  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  prosecution  against 
Judge  Crawley  for  his  opinion  in  favour  of  levying 
ship-money.  His  speech,  on  delivering  the  impeach- 
ment, was  printed,  and  20,000  copies  of  it  sold  in  one 
day.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  Waller  joined 
in  a  plot  to  surprise  the  city  militia,  and  let  in  the 
king's  forces,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£10.000.  Hi*  conduct  on  this  nccasiou  was  mean 
and  abject.  At  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment, 
the  poet  went  abroad,  and  resided,  amidst  much 
splendour  and  hospitality,  in  France.  He  returned 
during  tbe  proterforote,  and  when  Cromwell  died, 
Waller  celebrateil  the  event  in  one  of  his  most 
vigorous  and  impressive  poems.  The  image  of  llie 
commonwealth,  though  reared  by  no  conmion  hands, 
soon  fell  to  pieces  under  Kicliard  Cromwell,  and 
Waller  was  ready  with  a  congratulatory  address  to 
Charles  II.  The  royal  offering  was  considered  in- 
ferior to  the  panegyric  on  Cromwell,  and  tbe  king 
himself  (who  admitted  the  poet  to  terms  of  courtly 
intimacy)  is  said  to  bare  told  him  of  the  disparity. 
'  Poets,  sire,'  replied  the  witty,  self-possessed  IV'uller, 
■succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.'  In  the 
first  parliament  summoned  by  Charles,  Walltr  sat 
for  the  town  of  Hastings,  and  he  served  for  different 
places  in  all  the  parliaments  of  tliat  reign.  Bishop 
Burnet  says  he  was  the  delight  of  tlie  house  of 
commons.  At  the  accession  of  James  II.  in  168S, 
the  venerable  poel,  then  eighty  jjears  of  age,  was 
elected  representative  for  a  borough  in  ComwaU. 
The  mad  career  of  James  in  seeking  to  subvert  the 
national  church  and  constitution  was  foreseen  by 
this  wary  and  sagacious  observer:  'be  will  be  loft,' 
said  be,  'like  a  whale  upon  the  strand.'  Fi-cling 
his  long-protracted  life  drawing  to  a  close,  Waller 
purchased  a  small  property  at  Coleshill,  saying,  'l;e 
would  be  glad  to  die  like  the  stag,  where  he  was 
roused.'  The  wish  was  nut  fulQIlcd ;  he  died  at 
Beaconsfield  on  tbe  21st  of  October  1687,  and  in  tlie 
churchyard  of  that  place  (where  also  rest  the  ashes 
of  Edmund  Burke)  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory. 

The  first  collection  of  Waller's  poems  was  made 
by  himself,   and  published  in   the   year   1664.     It 
went  through  numerous  editions  in  his  lifetime  )  and 
IG90  a  second  collection  was  made  of  such  pieces 
be  had  produced  in  bis  latter  years.   In  a  poetical 
dedication  to  Lady  Ilarley,  prefixed  to  this  edition, 
written  by  Elijah  Fenton,  Waller  is  styled  the 
Maker  and  model  of  melodious  verse. 
This  eulogium  seems  to  enibody  the  opinion  of 
Waller's  contemporaries,  and  it  was  allerwards  con- 
firmed by  Dryden  and  Pope,  who  had  not  sufficiently 
studied  the  eicellent  models  of  versification  fur- 
nished by  the  old  poets,  and  their  rich  piictical  diction. 
The  smoothness  of  his  versification,  his  good  sci 
and  uniform  elegance,  rendered  him  popular  v.._ 
critics  as  with  the  multitude;  while  his  prominence 
as  a  public  man,  for  so  many  years,  wuuhl  increase 
curiosity  as  to  his  works.     Waller  la  now  seldom 
read.    The  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  absence 
of  any  striking  defects,  are  but  pour  subatltutea  fur 
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CYCLOPEDIA  OP 


gcnnfDe  fteUng  and  the  Ungiuge  of  nttnre. 
poemi  ue  Mmty  ihort  and  md&ntal,  but  he  n 
m  poem  oo  Ktim  Lore,  in  ibc  cantoi.  Covley  had 
written  hit 'DcTtdetei'MtdTecammeiided  ucrednb- 
iecta  H  (dapted  fbr  poetry;  Imt  ndther  he  nor 
WaUet  roooeeded  in  thit  new  and  higher  walk  of 


Shonld  amne  biw«  Tntk,  a>t  walka  aiM^ 
Hii  twmtj  Imn,  bright  and  Tcnng, 
Behold  ai  man;  gallanti  hue. 
With  nodMt  gniM  and  tilcut  fear, 
a  feoiala  idol  bcod. 


That  thew  hat  goaid  of  aiuuichi  went 
And  that  a  man  majeetic  qnoea, 
Oi  humblar  ilaTea,  he  had  not  nen. 
All  thi(  with  indignatitm  ip^e. 

In  Tain  I  Mraggled  with  the  joks 
Ofmi^tjLoTc:  that  con qurinj:  look. 
When  next  beheld,  like  li^lning  Mnok 
ISy  b]aat«d  kuI,  and  made  me  bow 
Lower  than  thow  I  pitied  now. 

So  the  tall  Ma^,  upon  the  brink 
Of  Nme  nnaotb  atnam  about  to  drink, 
Suirejing  then  Mi  aimed  bead. 
With  ihame  remember*  that  be  fled 
The  (corned  dogi,  resolTca  to  trj 
The  combat  neit ;  but  if  tbeit  07 
Inradea  afain  hia  trembling  ear, 

Learea  ue  untaMed  spring  behind. 
And,  wing'd  with  few,  outflie*  the  iriad. 

'OitaOirdle. 
That  which  her  ilender  wairt  eonlhi'd 
Shall  now  my  joyful  trmplea  bind : 
It  wai  m;  heaT'n'j  eitremeat  qdiere, 
11iej;>ate  whieh  held  that  lorely  deer; 
My  JOT,  my  rrief,  my  hope,  ray  loT^ 
Kd  all  witbm  thii  circle  more ! 
A  narrow  oompaaa  !  and  yet  then 


Toor  dnopiog  eonntij,  tom  with  cItiI  liatfl^ 
Rolor'd  by  joa»  is  made  a  glorious  state ; 
I  ne  nst  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  oome. 
And  the  unwilling  Seats,  to  fetch  their  doom. 

Tie  Mft'i  our  own ;  and  now  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  nils,  eadi  vessel  of  onr  fL&tt ; 
Toor  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow. 
Or  npelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go* 

Hear^,  thai  hath  plac'd  ibis  island  to  giro  law. 
To  balance  Europe,  and  its  states  to  awe, 
hk  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile, 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle  I 

Whetber  this  portion  of  the  world  wen  veni 
B)r  the  rude  ocean  finm  the  continent, 
Or  thus  created,  it  was  sure  desi^'d 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankmd. 

Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Jutiee  to  erave,  and  succour  at  your  court ; 
And  then  your  Highnese,  not  for  out's  alone. 
But  lor  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known* 

•  •  « 

Still  ts  you  rise,  the  state  exalted  too, 
Fmdi  no  dirtemper  while  'tis  chang'd  by  you ; 
Chaag'd  like  the  world's  great  scene  I  when,  without 

noise. 
The  rising  sun  night's  Tulgar  li^ts  destroys. 

Hsd  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Ron,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  stcty ; 
Bat  liring  virtue,  all  achievements  past, 
ICeets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last. 

Ibis  Cbsst  found ;  and  that  uncratelul  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  rage  ; 
Miitsken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
Bat  eat  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke. 

That  son  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
GsTe  a  dim  li|^t  to  riolence  and  wars ; 
To  lueh  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all. 
Did  not  your  mighty  ann  prerent  the  falL 

If  lUnne's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that  sword. 
Which  of  Uke  conqu^d  world  had  made  them  lord. 
What  ho^  had  ours,  while  yet  their  power  was  new, 
To  nUe  Tictorious  armies,  but  by  you  t 

Tod,  that  had  taught  them  to  subdue  their  foes, 
Could  order  teach,  and  their  high  sp'rits  compose ; 
To  ereiy  duty  could  their  minds  engage, 
PtoToke  their  courage,  and  command  their  rage. 

So  vhen  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane. 
And  sagnr  grows,  if  he  that  firRt  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth  approach  the  haughty  beast, 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest. 

Ai  the  Tex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itielf  into  Augustus'  arms  did  caitt ; 
80  England  now  docs,  with  like  toil  opprest. 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest. 

Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these, 
Imitnict  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace. 
Tour  battles  they  hereafter  shall  indite. 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight. 


[Fran  a  pnldgne  Is  Beauaont  and  Flotohctli  <  MsMli 

8cuce  should  we  hare  the  boldness  to  pretend 
So  long-ienown'd  a  tragedy  to  mend. 
Had  not  already  some  deserr'd  your  praise 
With  like  attempt.    Of  all  our  elder  plays, 
This  and  Pbilaster  have  the  loudest  fame : 
Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  their  flame. 
In  both  our  English  genius  is  ezpress'd  ; 
Irf%  and  bold,  but  negligently  dress'd. 


Abore  our  neighbours  our  oonoeptions  ars ; 
But  faultless  writing  is  the  effect  of  care. 
Our  lines  reformed,  and  not  composed  in  hasten 
Polish'd  like  marble,  would  like  marble  last. 
But  as  the  present,  so  the  last  age  writ : 
In  both  we  find  like  n^ligence  and  wit. 
Were  we  but  less  indulient  to  our  faults. 
And  patience  had  to  cultiyate  our  thoughts. 
Our  if  use  would  flourish,  and  a  nobler  rage 
Would  honour  this  than  did  the  Qrecian  stage. 

iTke  BrUith  Acwy.] 

When  Britain,  looking  with  a  Just  disdain 
Upon  this  gilded  majesty  of  Spain, 
And  knowing  well  that  empire  must  dedine 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  ooib, 
Our  nation's  solid  yirtue  did  oppose 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose. 

And  now  some  months,  encamping  on  the  niai% 
Our  nayal  army  had  besimd  Spain : 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  designed, 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  oonfin'd. 
From  whence  our  Red  Ooss  they  triumphsnt  sss^ 
Riding  without  a  riyal  on  the  sea. 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road. 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode. 
Whose  ready  sails  with  eyeiy  wind  can  fly, 
And  make  a  coyenant  with  the  inconstant  sky : 
Our  oaks  secure,  as  if  they  there  took  root. 
We  tread  on  biUows  with  a  steady  foot. 

While  in  this  park  I  sine,  the  lisfning  deer 

Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear ; 

When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame. 

They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 

To  gods  app^iitf  ,  when  I  reach  their  bowers 

With  loud  complunts,  they  answer  me  in  showext. 

To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  giyen. 

More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  thjui  the  heay^  I 

Love's  foe  profess'd  !  why  dost  thou  fidsely  feign 

Thyself  a  Sidney  t  from  which  noble  strain 

He  spmng^i  that  could  so  far  exalt  the  name 

Of  lioye,  and  wann  our  nation  with  his  flame ; 

That  all  we  can  of  loye  or  high  desire. 

Seems  but  the  smoke  of  amorous  Sidney's  fire. 

Nor  call  her  mother  who  so  well  does  proye 

One  breast  may  hold  both  chastity  and  loye. 

Neyer  can  she,  that  so  exceeds  the  spring 

In  joy  and  bounty,  be  suppos'd  to  brms 

One  so  destructiye.    To  no  human  stodc 

We  owe  this  fierce  unkindness,  but  the  rock ; 

That  cloyen  rock  produc'd-  thee,  by  whose  side 

Nature,  to  recompense  the  &tal  pride 

Of  such  stem  beauty,  pWd  those  healing  springi^ 

Which  not  more  help  than  that  destruction  brings. 

Thy  heart  no  ruder  tiian  the  rugged  stone, 

I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  num'rous  moan 

Melt  to  compassion  ;  now  my  traifrous  song 

With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong ; 

While  thus  I  8ufi*er  not  myself  to  lose 

The  memory  of  what  augments  my  woes ; 

But  with  my  own  breath  still  foment  ^e  fire^ 

'Hliich  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  aspire  1 

This  last  compliunt  the  indulgent  ears  did  piesoe 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  yerse  ; 
Highly  concerned  that  the  Muse  should  bring 
Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing : 
Thus  he  advis'd  me :  '  On  yon  aged  tree 
Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea, 
That  there  with  wonders  thy  diverted  mind 
Some  truce,  at  least,  may  with  this  passion  find.* 
Ah,  cruel  nymph  !  nom  whom  her  humble  swain 
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PUm  fot  iclief  onto  tha  nging  main. 
And  from  the  wiiidg  tad  temp«t>  doe*  eipect 
A  milder  fate  thui  from  her  cold  neglect  t 
Yet  then  he'll  pnj  that  the  unkind  maj  nrovc 
t  m  het  choice  ;  and  roin  this  endlenii  lora 
Spring!  from  no  hope  of  what  ihe  can  confer, 
Bat  frora  thaw  gifti  which  HeaT'a  haa  heap'd  on  h 

The  Bud. 
Lately  on  Tender  swelling  bush. 
Big  with  many  a  coming  rose, 
Thii  earlr  bud  bejjan  M  bluth, 
And  did  but  half  itself  ditcloM  ; 
I  plucked  it  though  no  bett«r  grown. 
And  now/ou  tee  how  full  'tia  blown. 
Still,  ai  I  did  the  Icarea  innpire. 
With  Euch  a  purple  light  the^  shone, 
Ab  ir  thejr  had  been  made  of  fire. 
And  spreading  to  would  (tame  anon. 
All  that  was  meant  bj  air  or  sun, 
To  the  ;ouDg  flow'r  mj  breath  hu  done. 
If  our  looee  breath  >o  much  can  do, 
^\'hat  may  the  iiune  in  forma  of  lore. 
Of  pureit  lore  and  muiic  too. 
When  Flavin  it  aipires  to  uiore  1 
When  that  which  lifeleaa  buda  perauadei 
To  wax  more  iKifC,  het  youth  iuradei  1 

Say,  I/yvdy  Drtam — a  Sang. 
8a7,  loni;  dream  I  where  couldat  thou  End 
Shadn  to  counterfeit  that  face  I 
Coloun  of  thii  gloriuuB  kind 
Come  not  from  any  mortal  place. 
In  hear'D  itself  thou  aure  wert  dreas'd 
With  that  angeMike  diaguiac  ; 
Tbua  deluded,  am  1  ble«t, 
And  «ee  my  joy  with  closed  eye*. 
But,  ah  !  this  image  ia  too  kind 
To  be  other  than  a  dieam  ; 
Cniel  Sachariiaa's  mind 
Ne'er  put  on  that  awcet  extreme. 
Pair  dream  !  if  thou  intend'st  me  grace, 
Change  that  heavenly  face  of  thiue  ; 
Paint  deapia'd  love  in  thv  face. 
And  make  It  t'  appear  like  miua. 
Pate,  wan,  and  meagre,  let  it  look. 
With  a  pity-moTiiig  shape. 
Such  aa  wander  by  the  brook 
Of  Lethe,  or  from  grarei  escape. 
Then  to  that  motrbliss  nymph  appear. 
In  whoM  idiapv  thou  aUJii'est  bo  ; 
Softly  in  her  sleeping  ear 
With  humble  word:  eiprcas  my  wo. 
Perhaps  from  preatnevi,  atate,  and  pride, 
Thus  aurpriKd,  she  may  fall ; 
Sleep  doea  diaproportion  hide, 
And,  death  reaembling,  equala  alL 

Oo,  iMvly  Sote — a  Song. 
Go,  lovely  rose  ! 

Tel]  her  that  naatea  her  time  and  me, 
That  now  she  knowi, 
When  I  reiemble  her  to  thee. 
How  eweet  and  f.iir  she  seems  to  be. 


Tell  b. 


.nd  shun 


e  hur  gracoa  apieJ, 


Small  is  the  mrth 

Of  beanty  &om  the  li^t  retii'd ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 

Sofftr  hanelf  to  be  derir'd. 

And  not  bluah  so  to  be  adioi^d. 

Then  die  1  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  thiagi  nn 

May  read  in  thee. 

How  imall  apart  of  time  thaj  ilmn 

That  an  so  wondioui  sweet  and  tail  1 

OdAgtandDiaA. 
The  seat  u«  qoiet  fdicn  the  winds  give  o'er; 
So  calm  an  we  when  pataion*  are  no  mon. 
For  then  we  know  how  rain  it  was  to  boast 
Of  fleeting  things,  too  certain  to  he  lort. 
Cloudi  of  afiection  from  oar  yonnger  eyei 
Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  deecric*. 
Tlie  aaul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd. 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  lime  ha*  mtdit 
Stranger  by  weaknena,  wiser  men  become, 
As  they  dnw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view, 
That  stand  upon  the  threshald.  of  the  new. 


AboTe  all  the  poet*  of  thi«  age,  and,  in  the  wbob 
nuigeof  EnglUh  poetry,  inferior  only  to  Sbakape(~ 
wa*  John  Mh-toh,  born  in  London,  Deceoioa 


JohnMIlliB.  I 

1  eos.    His  father  wai  of  an  ancient  CaJwIic  tveSij,  { 

but  having  embraced  the  Protettsuit  faith,  be  was  | 

distnhurited.aDdhodrecoarsCtas ameansof supp^  | 
the  proressionufascriTener— one  who  dnn  legal 

iitract»,and  placeamoneratintereet.  Tbeflrooai  ' 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  lather  for  cc 


gioui  freedom.   The  paternal  example  may  also  han  , 

"^  )d  some  effect  on  the  poet'a  taate  and  acoompliih'  i 

enls.    The  elder  HUtoii  wa*  diitinguiihed  as  ■  > 

luii-al  compoaer,  and  the  ton  wa*  well  skilled  ia 

.e  same  soothing  and  delightful  art    The  nri^  | 

id  harmony  of  hi*  veniQcation  may  no  doubt  M  i 

partly  traced  to  the  aame  toimn.    Coleridge  *&j^  j 

Millon  a  niiuical,  not  a  picturesque  poet,    ij*  , 

aying,  however,  is  more  pointed  than  comet   u   n 

lie  most  musical  pasaage*ofHllton(*sthelTnai>>   [ 

Comiu'),  the  pietores  preaented  to  the  mind  art  "   | 

diatinct  and  vivid  a*  the  caintiiun  d  Txtito  «   m 
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Rat^ueL  Uilloo  wucdnoteil  with  greU  care.  At 
ftito,  he  Tu  lent  (ereii  then  an  accompliBhed 
Kboltr)  to  St  PkuI'i  ichool,  London,  nnd  two  yean 
iRennrdi  to  Chriifi  ccJlege,  CBa]bTidg&  He  wu 
1  KTcre  Kndent,  cl  a  nice  and  baoghtj  temper,  and 
jnloiu  of  eooftruDt  or  control    He  complained 


blTinervanli,  attributed  hit  flnt  attack  of  imanitj 
'  flibieai  of  the  Msnery,  and  the  want  of  woodi 
m  that  part  (rf  England  t  Milton  wla  deugned  for 
Ok  chnich,  bat  be  preferred  a  '  btameleu  lUeQce'  to 
rtit  be  coniidered  '  KTritade  and  fonwearing,'  At 
.  me,  in  hi«  twentj-flrit  jen,  he  had  written 
Ut  ^nini  Hi/mii  at  lAe  Natie^,  any  one  Tene  of 
lUcb  wai  infflcient  to  itiow  that  a  new  and  gi«M 
'iglit  vai  abont  to  rin  on  Engliih  poetry.  In 
lUl  he  retired  trom  the  Dnirenity,  haTing  taken 
lii  degree  of  &LA^  nod  went  to  the  hoaae  of  hii 
laba,  who  had  tclioquished  htwineaa,  and  pnr- 
a  nnall  property  at  Horton,  in  Backiogham- 

Here  he  lived  flre  yean,  itudying  claatlcal 

ilaitnTe,  and  here  he  wrote  bii  Arcada,  Cvniia, 
ud  Ij/cidat.  The  '  Arcade*'  formed  part  of  a 
oMqne,  presented  to  the  ConnteM  Dowager  of 
I  Dotiy,  at  Uarefleld,  near  Horton,  by  lome  noble 
I  ffna  oTher  family.  '  Comua,*  alio  a  maaque,  wa« 
procDled  at  Ludlow  caitte  in  1634,  before  the  Earl 


I  •(  Biidgewater,  then  president  of  Walei.  This 
I  inaa.  wat  founded  on  an  actual  occurrence.  The 
Eirl  of  Biidiiewater  then  resided  at  Ludlow  cattle ; 
lii"  ions.  Lord  Brackley  and  Mr  Egerton,  and  Lody 
Alice  Egerton,  liis  i^anghter,  paising  through  Ilay- 
■ood  forest  in  Ilorefordihire.  on  tlieir  way  to 
1^0',  were  benighted,  and  the  lady  was  for  a  ihort 
"ITO  I.Bt  This  ateident  being  reUted  to  their  father 
"poo  thtir  arriTfll  at  hia  caatle,  Milton,  at  the  re- 
floen  «f  hit  fricurl  Hearj  Liites,  the  musician  (who 
(■uidit  oiiuic  in  the  umily),  wrote  the  masqoe. 


Lawea  set  it  to  mnsic,  and  It  was  acted  on  Micbael- 
maa  night,  1694,  the  two  brothers,  the  young  lady, 
and  Lowes  himself,  bearing  each  a  part  in  the  re- 
I  presentation.  *  Comos'  is  better  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  mora]  masque  than  any  by  Jonson, 
Ford,  or  Maashiger.  It  is  a  pore  dream  of  Elysinm. 
The  reader  is  transported,  as  in  BhaJupeare's  '  Tern- 
peel,'  to  scenes  of  niry  enchantment,  but  no  gross- 
nes*  mingles  wiA  the  poet's  creations,  and  his  muse 
is  erer  r^dj  to  '  moralise  the  song"  with  strains  of 
solemn  tmagery  and  h£tf  tentinient.  '  Comns'  waa 
first  published  in  1637,  not  by  its  aathor,  but  by 
Henry  Laves,  who,  in  a  dedication  to  Lord  Bridge- 
water,  aayi,  '  although  not  openly  acknowledged  by 
the  author,  yet  it  is  a  legitimate  oflipriag.  so  lotely, 
and  so  much  desired,  that  the  often  copying  of  it  hath 
tired  my  pen  to  give  my  several  fiends  satisfaction.' 
*  Lycidas'  was  also  pablished  in  the  same  year.  This 
exquisite  poem  is  a  monody  on  a  college  companion 
of  Milton*,  Edward  King,  who  perished  by  ship- 
wreck on  his  passage  &om  Chester  to  Ireland. 
Milton's  descriptive  poems,  L'Alitgro  and  11  Pen- 
ttrima,  are  generally  referred  to  the  same  happy 
period  of  his  life ;  but  from  the  cast  of  the  imagery, 
we  suspect  they  were  sketched  in  at  college,  when  he 
walked  the  '  studious  cloisters  pale,'  amidst  '  storied 
windows,'  and  'pealing  anthems.'  And,  indeed, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  scenery  depicted  in 
'  L'Allegro'  is  that  around  a  country  cidlege  retire- 
ment of  the  poet,  at  Forest  Hill,  about  three  miles 
from  Oxford.  In  1638  tlie  poet  led  the  paternal 
roof,  and  travelled  for  fifteen  months  in  France  and 
Italy,  returning  homewards  by  the  '  Leman  lake' 
to  Oeoeva  and  Paris.  His  society  was  courted  by 
the  'choicest  Italian  wita,'  and  he  visited  Galileo, 
then  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition.  The  statuesque 
grace  and  beauty  of  some  of  Milton's  poetical  crea- 
tions (the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  angel 
Raphael,  and  ports  of  Paradiii  RegaiHed)  were  pro- 
bably suggested  by  hit  study  of  the  works  of  art 
in  Florence  and  Kome.  The  poet  hod  been  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  testifying  against  popeiy 
within  the  verge  of  the  Vatican;  and  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  engaged  in  controveriT 
against  the  prelates  and  the  royalista,  and  vindi- 
cated, with  (jianicteristic  ardour,  the  utmost  ^ee- 
dom  of  thought  and  expression.  His  prose  works 
are  noticed  io  another  i«rt  of  this  volume,  In  1S43 
Milton  went  to  the  country,  and  married  Maiy,  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Pondl,  a  high  cavalier  of  Ox- 
fordshire, to  whom  the  poet  was  probably  known, 
as  Mr  Powell  had,  many  yean  before,  borrowed 
XSOO  from  his  father.  He  brought  his  wife  to  Lon- 
don, but  in  the  short  period  of  a  month,  the  studious 
habits  and  philosophical  seclusion  of  the  republi- 
can poet  proved  so  distast4^nl  to  the  cavalier  s  fait 
daughter,  that  she  left  his  house  on  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  and  ref^ised  to  return.  Milton  resolved  to 
repudiate  her,  and  pablished  some  treatises  on  di- 
vorce, in  which  he  argues  that  the  hiw  of  Moses, 
which  allowed  of  divorcement  for  nncleanneta,  iras 
not  adultery  only,  but  uncleauness  of  the  mind  at 
well  as  the  body.  This  dangerous  doctrine  be 
maintained  through  life  ;  but  the  year  aRer  her  de- 
sertion (when  the  poet  was  practically  enforcing  bis 
opinions  by  soliciting  the  hand  of  another  lady),  his 
erring  and  repentant  wife  fell  on  her  knees  before 
him,  'submissive  in  distress,'  and  Milton,  like  his 
own  Adam,  was  'fondly  overcome  with  female 
charm.'  He  also  behaved  with  great  generosity  to 
her  parents  when  the  further  progress  of  the  civil 
war  involved  them  in  ruin.  In  1649  Milton  was, 
unsolicited,  appointed  foreign  or  Latin  secretary  to 
the  council  of  state.  His  salary  was  about  ^300  per 
annnni,  which  was  afterward*  reduced  one  hall^ 
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tUrrelL  He  Mrred  Cromwell  when  Ccomvell  had 
thrown  off  the  muk  uxl  umned  ill  but  the  name 
of  kiog,  and  it  i)  to  be  t«gi«tted  that,  hie  hii  fHeod 
Bndihaw,  the  poet  had  not  di«cluaied  tbia  new  and 
uiurped  tjnimj,  thou^  digmfled  by  a  maiter  mind. 
Be  WM  probably  hurried  Vloog  by  the  itoimj  tide  <^ 
erenti,  till  he  could  net  well  reoMe. 

For  ten  jean  Millon'i  cye|i|At  Iwd  been  failing- 
owing  to  the  'weariwmeitudiea  and  midnight  watch- 
ing*' of  hia  jODth.  The  laat  remaini  i^  it  were 
■acriflced  in  the  compodtion  of  hia  D^auia  Popvli 
(he  wai  willing  wid  jnxjud  to  make  the  lacriflce).  and 
by  the  doae  of  the  year  1632,  he  «m  totaUy  Uind, 
'Dark,dark,irTec(iTerahI;rdark.'  Hia  wife  died  about 
the  Mine  time;  but  be  loon  married  again.  Hia  ae- 
cond  nartner  died  within  t,  jear,  and  he  conie- 
crated  to  her  memoiy  one  of  hit  limple.  but 
tcdemn  and  touching  tonoeti:— 


him  greater  lelmre  i  it  «aa  completed  in  IS6S,  it  d 
cottage  at  ChaUbnt^  in  Budta,  to  wUcb  the  p«' 
had  withdrawn  from  the  pUgne,  then  ragb^  in  A 
metropoUai  •    ■  -  


1  Immediate  payment  of  iCS,  and  £i  nan  wbr 
copieiahoDid  be  toldi  the  like  >nm  after  tb 
aune  nnmbn  of  the  lecond  edition  (each  editioii  t*1 
ootudat  of  1900  copiei),  and  other  £5  afler  Ibe  Mie  i/l 
the  third.  The  third  editioii  waa  not  publiahed  tiKI 
1S7S  (when  the  poet  wm  no  mon),  mi  hia  widovj 
(MUtoo  married  a  third  time,  aboot  1<60)  loUa' 
her  didmi  to  Sinunona  Ibr  XS.  It  ai^eMa  that  ia 
the  comparatJTelr  ihort  period  of  nro  Teart,  tha 
poet  becune  entiUed  to  bla  Mcood  pajmen^  ao  thrt 
ISOOcc^ieaof 'FuadiMLott'bad  been  Mid  in  tin 


Mine,  u  whom  wMh'd  from  Bpot  of  child-bed  taint 

PnriflcatiDD  in  the  old  law  did  WTe, 

And  inch  w  ret  once  man  I  trust  to  haTe 

Full  Bight  of  her  in  he&TCD  irithant  reatnin^ 

Came  vested  alt  in  white,  pure  u  her  mind  ; 

Her  foes  waa  Teil'd,  jet  to  mv  fancied  lieht. 

Lore,  goodneea,  aveetnen,  in  hei  penan  ui  ' 

So  cltu,  aa  in  no  face  with  mora  delight. 

But,  oh  I  *a  to  rmbrace  me  ahe  incUn'd, 

I  wak'd,  ahe  fled,  and  daj  brou^t  back  my  night. 


interest  of  DaTenuit  and  Morrell  (aa  hai  been  laid), 
le  «■■  included  in  the  genlrftl  amneatj.  The 
great  poet  was  now  al  liberty  to  pnnue  hia  private 
■tndiei,  and  to  realiie  the  dcTont  aiplratlona  d  hia 


HniM^  OoMiK  at  Cballknt. 

TOnth  fbr  an  immortality  of  literary  fam&  Hia 
aplrit  WM  munbdued.  ParadiM  Lotlwu  begun  in 
less,  wbeo  the  diriiion  of  the  aecretMythip  gave 


two  Artt  yean  of  Iti  publication — a  proof  that  U» 
nation  waa  not,  ai  ha*  been  vulgarly  luppoaed,  to- 
aenaible  to  the  merit*  of  the  divine  poem  then  enters 
ing  on  ita  conrae  of  immortaU^.  In  eleren  yean 
from  the  date  of  ita  poblicatioo,  3000  oOTiie*  bad 
been  aotdi&nda  modem  critichaaexpreiaed  a  Anbt 
whether  'Paradise  Lott.'  publiibed  deren  yean 
aince,  would  have  met  with  a  greater  demand  t  The 
fiill  of  man  waa  a  theme  raited  to  the  aerioaa  pari 
of  the  cnmmuDily  In  that  age,  independently  ct  the 
claim*  of  a  work  of  geniua.  The  Puritan*  had  not 
yet  wholly  died  out— their  beotiflc  virion*  were  net 
quenched  by  thegroaafennMliimoftbetimea.  Codi> 
pared  with  Drydcn'*  play*,  how  pure,  how  ia^j  and 
BsnctiQed,  muit  have  appeared  the  epic  stniui  ti 
Milton!  The  bUnk-vene  of  'Paradiie  iMf  wm, 
however,  a  itumUingblock  to  the  reading  poUib 
So  long  a  poem  in  thli  meamre  had  not  b^re  ben 
attempted,  and  ere  the  (econd  editioD  waa  pabli*tied, 
Samud  Simmon*  procured  frooi  Uiltoo  a  ihcrt  and 
■I^ritcd  explanation  of  hia  reaaon*  fbr  departhtf 
fMm  the  '  tronUeaome  bondage  of  rbymhig.'  la 
1671  the  poet  produced  hia  PanJitt  ttegmmJmA 
Samton  AymUtei.  The  levEn  nm^idtT  and  ths 
rcitrictcd  plan  of  theee  poem*  have  rendend  tttn 
lea*  popular  than  'Cotnu*'  or  'Paradi*el«*t^  tad 
they  cihlbit  the  Inten^  and  IbtM  of  kOltoo'i 
genini:  they  were 'the  ebb  tf  a  ndgtiQr  tide.'  Tbl 
mrrey  of  Greece  and  Bome  in  ■  PuadiM  Besalne^' 
and  the  poet's  deacriptloa  of  the  banquet  in  ttt 
grove,  are  aa  rich  and  imbennt  h  anTthIng  in 
'  Paradise  Lost ;'  while  hit  brief  iketch  of  the  th«n> 
der44oTiii  In  the  wildoneM,  in  the  Mme  paen^li 
perhape  the  meet  atriUn^  druuatic  and  effeetiTt 
paiaageof  the  Und  In  all  hit  wtirica.  Tlw  active 
and  atodion*  lift  of  the  poet  wm  now  neer  a  da«i 
It  ia  pleasing  to  reflect  that  Porer^,  in  bet  wont 
ahape,  nem  enteral  hia  dwelling,  Inadialed  bj 
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remarkable  for  their  grandeur  and  rablimity.  The 
delineation  of  Satan  and  the  faUen  angels  *  hnrled 
headlong  flaming  ttom  the  ethereal  skj/  and  their 
asiembled  deliberations  in  the  infernal  council,  are 
astonishing  efforts  of  human  genius — '  their  appear- 
ance dwain  ererj  other  poetical  conception.'  At  a 
time  when  the  common  superstition  of  the  country 
presented  the  Spirit  of  EtU  in  the  most  low  and 
debasing  shapes,  Milton  inrested  him  with  colossal 
strength  and  migestj,  with  unconquerable  pride  and 
daring,  with  passion  and  remorse,  sorrow  and  tears— 
*  the  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess  of  glory  ob- 
scured.' Pope  has  censured  the  dialogues  in  heaTen 
as  too  metaphysical,  and  erery  reader  feels  that  they 
are  proliz,  and,  in  some  instances,  unnecessary  and 
unbecoming.  The  taste  of  Milton  for  argumentatiye 
speech  and  theology  had  orerpowered  his  poetical 
imagination.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  there  Is 
a  want  of  human  interest  in  the  poem.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  is  not  felt  The  poet  has  drawn  tilie 
characters  cf  Adam  and  Ere  with  such  surpassing 
art  and  beauty,  and  has  invested  their  residence  in 
Paradise  with  such  an  accumulation  of  charms,  that 
our  sympathy  with  them  is  strone  and  unbroken ; 
it  accompanies  them  in  their  life  of  innocence,  their 
daily  employment  among  fruits  and  flowers,  their 
purity,  affection,  and  piety,  and  it  continues  alter 
the  ruins  ^  the  falL  More  perfect  and  entire  sym- 
pathy coifld  not  be  excited  by  any  living  agents. 
In  these  tender  and  descriptive  scenes,  the  foroe  and 
occasional  stifibess  of  Milton's  style,  and  the  march 
of  his  stately  sonorous  verse,  are  tempered  and 
modulated  with  exquisite  skilL  The  allegorical 
figures  of  Sin  and  Death  have  been  found  fault 
with:  'they  will  not  bear  exact  criticism,'  says 
HaUam,  'yet  we^do  not  wish  them  away.'  Ther 
appear  to  us  to  be  among  the  grandest  of  Milton  s 
conceptions — terrific,  repulsive,  yet  sublime,  and 
stenily  moral  in  their  effects.  Who  but  must  enter- 
tain disgust  and  hatred  at  sin  thus  portrayed? 


Tisbos  of  paradise;  and  that,  thou^  long  a  sufferer 

tmm  hereditary  disease,  his  mind  was  calm  and 

krigbt  to  the  last    He  died  witboot  a  struggle  on 

gandaj  the  8th  of  November,  1674L    By  his  first 

nih  and  fil-assorted  marriage,  Milton  left  three 

Inghteva,  whom*  it  is  said,  he  taught  to  read  and 

pooonoe  several  languages,  though  they  only  un- 

dntood  their  native  tongueu    He  complained  that 

Ike  ditldren  were  *  undutiful  and  unkind'  to  him ; 

asd  thi^  were  all  living  apart  from  their  illustrious 

pnent  for  some  years  before  his  death.    His  widow 

Bherited  a  fi>rtune  of  about  £1500,  of  which  she 

give  £100  to  each  of  his  daughters. 
Miltoo's  early  poems  have  much  of  the  manner 

if  Spenser,  particularly  his  *  I^rddas.'    In  '  Comus' 

tee  sre  various  traces  of  iletcher,  Shakspeare, 

adother  poets.*  Single  words,  epithets,  and  images, 

befieelj  borrowed,  but  they  were  so  combined  and 

isprored  by  his  own  splendid  and  absorbing  ima- 

pnlioii,  as  not  to  detract  from  his  originality. 

Hii  imperial  frmcy  (as  was  said  of  Burke)  laid  all 

■t  sod  nature  under  tribute,  yet  never  lost  '  its 

am  original  bvig^tness.'    Milton's  diction  is  pecu- 

farij  ridi  and  pictorial  in  effect    In  force  and  dig- 

iHj  be  towers  oyer  all  his  contemporaries.    He 

■  of  DO  class  of  poets :  '  his  soul  was  like  a  star, 

sBd  dwelt  apart*    The  s^le  of  Milton's  verse  was 

Boolded  on  daasic  models,  chiefly  the  Greek  tra- 

fedisns;  but  his  musical  taste,  his  love  of  Italian 

fitentore,  and  the  lofty  and  solemn  cast  of  his  own 

mud,  gave  strength  and  harmony  to  the  whole.  His 

mlDor  poems  alone  would  have  rendered  his  name 

Jamortal,  but  there  still  wanted  his  peat  epic  to 

eonpfete  the  measure  of  his  fame  and  the  glory  of 

bjtoonntry. 
'  Psradise  Lost,'  or  the  fall  of  man,  had  long  been 

^miliar  to  Milton  as  a  subject  for  poetry.    He  at 

Int  intended  it  as  a  drama,  and  two  draughts  of  his 

Kbeme  are  preserved  among  his  manuscripts  in 

Ttinitr  college  library,  Cambridge.  His  genius,  how-    _„^ 

erer,  was  better  adapted  for  an  epic  than  a  dramatior  |  The  battie  of  the  angels  in  the  sixth  book  is  perhaps 

poem.   His  *  Samson,'  though  cast  in  a  dramatic  {ppen  to  censure.    I%e  material  machinery  is  out  of 

place  in  heaven,  and  seems  to  violate  even  poetical 
psobability.  The  reader  is  sensible  how  the  combat 
tpfUst  end,  and  wishes  that  the  whole  had  been  more 
teilel  and  obscure.  '  The  martial  demons,'  remarks 
Campbdl,  '  who  changed  us  in  the  shades  of  hell, 
Aose  some  portion  of  their  sublimity  when  their 
artillery  is  discharged  in  the  daylight  of  heaven.' 


.X 


fonn,  has  Httle  of  dramatic  interest  or  variety  of 
ebriMAer.  Bin  multifarious  learning  and  unifonk> 
dignity  of  manner  would  have  been  too  weighty  fcr 
dislogue;  whereas  in  the  e|MC  form,  his  erudition  wak 
vdl  empbyed  in  episode  and  iUnstration.  He  was^ 
peibsps  too  profose  of  learned  illustration,  yet  therd 
u  nmetliing  very  striking  and  imposing  even  in  his, 


. ...»,  .^ 


loDg  catalogues  at  names  and  cities.  They  are  gene- f  The  discourses  of  the  angel  Raphael,  and  the  vision 
isBy  •onorous  and  musical  '  The  subject  of  Para^Jijbf  Michael  in  the  two  but  books— leading  the  reader 
diK  Lost^'  says  Mr  Campbell,  '  waa  the  origin  oT  gently  and  sk>wly,  as  it  were,  from  the  empyrean 
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eril— an  era  in  existence— an  event  more  than  all 
others  dividing  past  from  future  time — an  isthmus 
n  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The  theme  was  in  its 
sitine  CQDnected  with  everything  important  in  the 
cbcanistsnces  of  human  history ;  ana  amidst  these 
ctrcomstSDces  Milton  saw  that  the  fables  of  Pagan- 
im  were  too  impcMtant  and  poetical  to  be  omitted. 
As  a  Christian,  he  was  entitled  wholly  to  neglect 
them;  but  as  a  poet,  he  cJiose  to  treat  them,  not  as 
dnsou  of  the  human  mind,  but  as  the  delusions  of 
infernal  existences.  Thus  anticipating  a  beautifbl 
pnwiety  for  all  flnssiffil  allusions,  thus  connecting 
lad  mondling  the  co-existence  of  fable  and  truth, 
ind  thus  identifying  his  fallen  angels  with  the 
deities  of  "  gay  religions  fill  of  pomp  and  gcdd,"  he 
yoked  the  heathen  mythology  in  triumph  to  his 
ntgcet  snd  cbtfaed  himsdf  in  the  spoils  of  super- 
ttition.'   The  two  first  bo(^  of  *  Paradise  Lost' are 

'BiydflB,  inUtpnTaostotbe  «  F^m/ mjb,  *  Xnton  hu 
•ABowkdgBd  to  me  that  Spenser  wm  his  origliiaL'  Browne, 
FhldMr,  Barton,  snd  Dnunmood,  also  ssslsted :  Milton,  ss 
hM  ten  hsffOy  nmsrkod,  was  a  great  ooUeetor  of 
bwUMMwOdflo^ 


heights  down  to  earth— have  a  tranquil  dignity  of 
tone  and  pathos  that  are  deeply  touching  and  im- 
pressive. The  Christian  poet  triumphs  and  predo- 
minates at  the  close. 

{Hymn  on  the  NatMty.i 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  hearen-bom  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies ; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  doiflfd  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathise : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air, 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snoir  $ 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  Buntly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw ; 

Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 

Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformitiss. 
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But  he,  her  fean  to  ceaae. 

Sent  down  the  meek-ey'd  Peace ; 

She,  crown*d  with  olive  green,  came  softly  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 
His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  diyiding  ; 
And,  waring  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  a  unirersal  peace  through  sea  and  land* 

No  war  or  battle's  sound, 
Was  heard  the  world  around : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eve. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sot  reign  lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night. 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began  I 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd, 

Whisperine  new  joys  to  the  mild  Ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  foigot  to  rare, 
Wliile  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  ware* 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Stand  fix'd  in  steadfast  gaze. 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  wani*d  them  thence ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Ix>rd  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room. 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed. 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame. 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlighten*d  world  no  more  should  need ; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  axletree,  could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  ere  tne  1>oint  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 
Full  little  tnought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

Wlien  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook, 
Divinelv-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  fetrin^ed  noise. 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  close. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound. 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  aiiy  region  thrilling. 
Now  was  almost  won. 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light. 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefac'd  night  anay'd ; 
The  helmed  cherubim. 
And  sworded  seraphim. 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display'd, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
Witn  unezpressive  notes,  to  Ileaven's  new-bom  heir. 


Such  music,  as  'tis  said, 
Before  was  never  made. 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  moming  song, 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set. 

And  the  well-balanc'd  world  <m  hinges  hong^ 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  0017  diaiiDel  ksapi 

Ring  out,  ye  arstal  spheresy 
Once  bless  our  human  ears. 

If  ye  have  power  ^>  toudi  our  senses  so  ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time ; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  oigan  blow; 
And,  with  your  ninefold  harmony. 
Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long. 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold; 
And  speckled  Vanity  ^ 

Will  sicken  soon  and  die. 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  firom  earthly  mould ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen. 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  halL 

But  wiliest  Fate  says  no, 
This  mus^  not  yet  be  so. 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infanqr. 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss, 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep. 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  tbioogb 
the  deep, 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  mount  Sinu  rans. 

While  the  red  fire  and  Bmould*ring  clouds  out  links; 
The  aged  earth  aghast. 
With  terror  of  that  blast. 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake; 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session. 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  h»  , 
throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss, 
Full  and  perfect  is. 

But  now  begins ;  for,  from  this  liappy  dayi 
The  old  dragon,  under  ground, 
In  stmiter  limits  bound. 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway; 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail. 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  taiL 

The  oracles  are  dumb ; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deoeini^ 
Apollo  from  his  shrine  ' 

Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  Isaruif.    ; 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  speU,  .. 

Inspires  the  pale-ey'd  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell*    ^ 

The  lonely  mountuus  o'er, 
And  the  resounding' shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lanunt; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale^ 
Edg'd  with  poplar  pale, 


The  parting  Qemus  is  with  sighing  sent; 
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With  flover-inwoven  tresBes  torny 

Ihn  Dymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 


mouni. 


Ib  coitaeGTated  earth, 

Asd  on  the  holj  health, 
I     The  Lan  and  Lemun  moan  with  midnight  plaint ; 
|.  In  amf  snd  altan  round, 
ji  A  drear  »nd  djing  sound 

Afiights  the  Flamens  at  their  serrioe  quaint ; 

And  the  chill  marhle  seems  to  sweat. 

While  each  peculiar  power  fi>r^goes  his  wonted  seat. 

PeoraadBaXlim  ' 
Fomke  their  temples  dim. 
With  that  twice-hatter'd  god  of  Palestine ; 
I  And  mooned  Aahtaroth, 
Uctfeii*s  queen  and  mother  both, 

Nov  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine ; 
The  Ubyae  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn ; 
In  nin  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz 
moam. 

And  sallen  Moloch,  fled, 
Uath  left  in  shadows  dread 

Hii  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue ; 
In  TUB  with  cjmbals'  ring 
Thcj  ctll  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue : 
The  brntish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Iffl,  and  Onu,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  hastew 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grore  or  green, 

Tnmplinff  the  unshower'd  grass  with  lowings  loud : 
Nor  csa  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

NoQght  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud ; 
Id  T&in  with  timbrell'd  anthems  dark 
Tlis  nble-stoled  soroereis  bear  his  wonhipp'd  ark. 

He  feels  from  Judah's  Isnd 
Ihe  dreaded  infiuit's  hand. 

The  rajs  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn ; 
N«r  sll  the  gods  beaide 
Lon^  dare  abide. 

Not  Tjphon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Ow  hsbe,  to  diow  his  Godhead  true. 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew. 

S0|  vhen  the  sun  in  bed, 
Cortain*d  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  ware^ 
The  fioding  shadows  pale^ 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

Each  fetter'd  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grare ; 
And  the  jellow-^rted  mys 

Flj  after  the  night-deeds,  learing  their  moon-loy'd 
maze. 

Bot  Ke,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest; 

Tune  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  hare  ending : 
Heaven'i  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fix'd  her  polish'd  car. 

Her  ileeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending ; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
firi^hamessM  angels  sit  in  order  senrioeable. 

Oh  J£<tjf  JaOfmiitffm 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  ^y,  who  from  her  green  lap  throifi 
The  yeUow  cowslip  and  the  pale- primrose. 
Hail  bounteous  May  I  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 
Woods  and  fl;roTes  are  of  thy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thos  we  lalute  thee  with  our  early  song^ 
And  wsloome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


Sovmet  on  his  own  SUndnesi, 

'V^lien  1  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide^ 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 

Lodg'd  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide; 

'  Doth  Ood  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  1' 

1  fondly  ask;  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  *  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work,  or  nis  own  gifts;  who  best 

Bears  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  state 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait  I' 

{In  AndeipatUm  oftheAttad:  oftheXovdUtU  mpom 

Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knifht  in  arms, 

Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may  seiie^ 

If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please. 

Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

He  can  reouite  thee ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 

That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  seas, 

Whatever  clime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muse's  bower : 

The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground :  And  the  repeated  air 

Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 

To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 

[On  Ae  Mataaere  of  the  ProUttania  in  PiedmonL} 

Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaughter'd  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones^ 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moana 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  leam'd  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  wo. 

[^Somefrom  Cotma.'] 
The  Laz>t  entassb 

This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true. 

My  best  guide  now :  methought  it  was  the  sound 

Cn  riot  and  ill-mansg'd  merriment, 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  eamesome  pipe 

Stin  up  among  the  loose  unTetter'd  hinds. 

When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  fuU^ 

In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan« 

And  thank  the  gods  amiss.    I  should  be  loath 

To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swiird  insolence 

Of  such  late  wassailers ;  yet  0  I  where  else 

Shall  I  inform  my  unacc^uainted  feet 

In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  I 

Mv  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 

With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 

Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines. 

Stent,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side^ 

To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 

As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 

They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  Even* 

Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmers  weed. 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wain. 

But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back. 
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Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts ;  'tis  likeliest 
They  had  engag'd  their  wandering  steps  too  fiv ; 
And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  return, 
Had  stole  them  from  me :  else,  O  thieyish  night, 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end. 
In  thj  daik  lantern  thu8*close  up  the  stars. 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fiU'd  their  lamps 
With  ererlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lon«Jy  traveller  I 
This  is  the  plaoe^  as  well  as  I  may  guess. 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear ; 
Yet  non^t  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
What  miAi  this  be  t    A  thousand  fantasise 
B^gin  to  throng  into  my  memoiy. 
Of  calling  shap«s,  and  beckoning  shadows  direg 
And  airf  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound. 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
"Bj  a  strong-eiding  champion.  Conscience. 

0  welcome  pure-eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovenng  angel,  girt  with  golden  wings. 
And  thou,  unblesSsh'd  form  of  Chastity  I 

1  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things  ill 

Are  but  as  slavisn  officers  of  vengeance. 

Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were, 

To  keep  my  lira  and  honour  unassail'd* 

Was  I  deceiv'd,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night  t 

I  did  not  eiT ;  there  does  a  sable  cloud 

Turn  forth  her  silver  linins  on  the  night. 

And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove : 

I  cannot  halloo  to  my  brothers,  but 

Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest, 

I'll  venture ;  for  my  new  enliven'd  spirits 

Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  oft. 


Smei  Echo^  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
Within  thy  aiir  shell. 
By  slow  Meander's  maivent  green. 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  viue, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are! 

O,  if  thou  lubve 
Hid  them  in  some  floweiy  cave^ 
Tell  me  but  where, 
8«PBet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  sphers  t 
So  ma^st  thou  be  translated  to  the  rkies. 
And  give  rssounding  grace  i»  all  heaven's  hannonlet. 

Eatar  Com  us. 
Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Brsathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  i 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 
How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  nlence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  night, 
At  eveiy  fUl  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness,  till  it  smU'd  I    I  have  oft  heard 
Hy  mother  Circe,  with  the  Syrens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs, 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul 
And  1^  it  in  Elysium :  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 
And  fell  Chairbdis  murmur'd  soft  applause. 
Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  luU'd  tne 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb'd  it  of  itself; 
But  sadi  a  sacred  and  home-felt  delight. 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  nefcr  heard  till  now. 


[Praite  qf  CkadU^.1 

[Praoi  Oonuial 

Tis  Chastity,  my  brother.  Chastity ; 

She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel. 

And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  airowB  keen. 

May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour'd  heaUi^ 

Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds, 

Where,  throu^  the  sacred  rays  of  Chastity, 

No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer. 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  viigin  purity: 

Yea,  there,  where  veiy  desolation  dwells. 

By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid 

She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty, 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  ni^ 

In  fog  or  fire,  by  Uke  or  moorish  fen. 

Blue  meacre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost^ 

That  bres^  his  magic  chains  at  cuifew  tiaie; 

No  ffoblin  or  swart  faiiy  of  the  mine, 

Hatn  hurtftU  power  o'er  true  virginity. 

Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  1  call 

Antiquity  from  the  old  schools  of  Oieeoe 

To  testify  the  arms  of  Chastity! 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow. 

Fair  silver-shafted  oueen,  for  ever  chaste^ 

Wherewith  she  tam^d  the  brinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain-pard,  but  set  at  nought 

The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid ;  gods  and  men 

Fear'd  her  stem  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th'  vooda 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield 

That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unoonquer'd  virnn. 

Wherewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal  d  st 

But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity. 

And  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violence 

With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  f 

So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  Chastity, 

That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  laoquey  her. 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  gaUt| 

And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 

Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 

Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shi^ 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  ewonoi^ 

Till  all  be  made  immortaL 

To  the  ocean  now  I  fly. 

And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 

Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye^ 

Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  ^  Aj  i 

Thefe  I  suck  the  liquid  air 

All  amidst  the  gardens  fiiur 

Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughten  ihna 

That  sing  about  the  golden  tree : 

Alone  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 

ReveM  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring ; 

The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  hoa% 

Thither  all  their  bounties  bring ; 

There  eternal  summer  dwells. 

And  west-winds,  with  musky  wiig^ 

About  the  cedar 'n  alleys  fling 

Naid  and  Cassia's  balmy  amwls. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 

Waten  the  odorous  banks,  thai  Uov 

Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 

Than  her  purfled  scan  can  shew ; 

And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 

(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  tnM} 

Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 

Wliere  young  Adonis  oft  rqpoees. 

Waxing  wellof  his  deep  wound 

In  slomber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
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Sad^  nt*  tb«  Atrjiita  qncan  : 
Bat  nt  abon  in  qangled  slwen 
Calcatul  Cupid,  liar  fvs'd  too,  adTanc'd, 
Hold*  bU  dear  Pijche  sweet  entnuc'd. 
After  hta  wutdering  Uboiin  lon^ 
liU  fre«  coiuent  ths  goda  among 
Hake  hvr  hii  etcmal  Dride, 
AimI  &OID  hcc  hii  unipott«d  aide 
Two  blisatn!  twins  an  to  be  bom, 
Taath  and  Joj  ;  ao  Jore  hath  iwoni. 

Bat  DOW  ni7  task  i*  uaaotlilf  done, 
I  can  fly,  DT  I  can  mn, 
Qnicklj  to  tbe  encn  earth'a  end, 
Wberc  the  bcn/d  welkin  alow  doth  bend ; 
And  &om  tbenoe  can  soar  ai  noon 
To  the  cornet*  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  ma. 
Lore  Virtue ;  she  alonn  ii  free : 
SLe  can  teach  jt  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  iphnj  chime; 
Or  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 
Utann  itself  wrfuld  icoop  to  her. 


ladanttadbiL'Aaai 

Hoiee  loathed  Helaaebol?, 

Of  Certienu  and  blackest  midnight  born. 

In  StjgiaD  caTe  felorn, 

"UoDgat  horrid  altapce,  and  ihrioki,  and  ^la 

Find  out  some  nnomtti  cell, 

Wkn  bimdiof;  Darkam  spnad*  Ut  Jealoo* 

And  the  ni^t-raTen  aings  ; 

Th«n  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd  rocki, 

Ai  nggea  as  th  j  locks. 

In  daHl  Cimmeriaa  desert  erer  dwelL 
Bat  coma,  thim  goddess  fur  and  Eras, 
In  luaioi  jclep'd  Enpluasyns, 
And  tij  nun  heaft^eaaing  Minh, 
Wbnn  loT*l7  Vaub  at  a  birth. 
With  two  lister  Oraees  mora, 
to  in-enwned  Bacchiu  bore  ; 
Orriathat  (aa  aome  ssgea  lizig) 
"Qa  fitlic  wind  that  bieMhea  (ha  qdBb 


ZephjT  with  Aunm  plajin^ 
As  he  mat  her  onoe  a-majin^ 
There  on  bedi  of  lioleta  blue. 
And  fresh  blown-roses  waah'd  in  dear, 
FiU'd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  bii, 
So  bniom,  blithe,  and  debonair- 
Haste  tliee,  njmph,  and  bring  with  thaa 
Jest,  and  Touthful  Jollit?, 
Quips,  and  ciwtks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Kodi,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smilsa. 
Such  (s  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 
And  loT*  to  liTB  in  dimple  aleek  ; 
^>ort  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
AJid  Laughter  holding  both  hit  sidMi 
Come  and  trip  H  aa  too  go 
On  the  li^t  fiutaetle  toa ; 
And  in  th;  rig^t-hind  lead  with  tbet 
The  mountain-njmph,  sweet  Libutft 
And,  if  I  ^T«  thee  honoor  da«^ 
Mirdi,  admit  me  of  tbj  crew. 
To  Ure  with  her,  and  lire  with  thee, 
Iq  unreprared  pleasares  ftee : 
To  hear  the  laA  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  doll  night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise  ; 
Then  to  oome,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  mj  window  bid  good-monow, 
Through  the  sweet-brier,  or  the  Tina, 
Or  the  twisted  ^lantine  : 
While  the  cock  with  Irfel;  din. 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  itack,  or  the  barn  door, 
Stoutl;  ttmts  hi*  daraee  before  : 
Oft  lisfning  how  the  hounds  and  hots 
Cheerl;  rouse  the  alumbering  mom, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Tbrou^  the  hi|th  wood  echoing  shrill  i 
Sometunes  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedgr-row  eln)*,  on  hillocks  green, 
Rightr  against  the  ea^em  gate, 
,   Wheie  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
j   Robed  in  flamtM,  and  amber  li^t, 
j  The  cloods  in  thooeand  llTeries  dightj 
Whiletheplonghmanneat  at  hud  ' 
Whistles  o'er  the  fuirow'd  land. 
And  the  milk-maid  siugetb  blithe. 
And  the  mower  whets  bis  scjtlie. 
And  erer;  shepherd  tells  his  talc^ 
Under  the  hawtboin  in  the  dale. 
Btraight  mine  eje  hath  caught 
Whilst  the  landscape  tvund  it  nieaaute* 
Russet  lawns,  and  ullowi  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  ; 
Mountuns  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  cloads  do  often  test  ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied  : 
Shallow  brooks,  and  riTet*  wide  ; 
Towers  and  battlements  it  see* 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beaatr  lie*. 
The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eye*. 

Hard  bj  a  cottage-chimney  smokss^ 
Prom  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis,  met, 
Are  at  their  saroury  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  oounliy-messo. 
Which  the  neat-handed  Philtis  dross*  J 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  learss, 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  tbe  sheaT**  ; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 
To  ths  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight. 
The  apland  hamleta  will  inrite. 
When  the  meny  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  soond 
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To  many  a  jouth  and  many  a  maid, 

Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade  ; 

And  younc  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  8un8hine  holiday, 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail ; 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 

With  Ptories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  Fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  waa  pinch*d,  and  puU'd,  fihe  said. 

And  he  by  friar's  lantern  led  ; 

Tells  how  the  drudgine  goblin  sweat 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  daly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 

His  shadowy  flail  had  thrashM  the  com, 

That  ten  day-lab'rers  could  Aot  end. 

Then  lays  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 

And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 

Baslu  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength ; 

And  cropful  out  of  doom  he  flings 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  thev  creep. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  asleepb 

Towered  cities  please  us  then. 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold. 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  safiron  robe,  with  taper  dear, 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
With  mask  and  antique  pageantry ; 
Such  tights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  streanu 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeaie,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Harried  to  immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce^ 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout' 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
With  wanton  heed,  and  nddy  cunning. 
The  melting  voice  throu^  maces  running; 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  hannony ; 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumbers  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-rei|ain'd  Euirdioe. 

These  delights,  if  then  canst  give^ 
Hiiih,  with  Uiee  I  mean  to  live. 

UPenteroiO, 

Henoe  JtAn  deluding  jovs. 

The  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred  1 

How  little  you  bested. 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  I 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain ; 
And  fandes  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  poawts, 
Aa  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sfm-beama, 
Or  likett  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Moinheui'  train. 
Bat  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hul  divinest  Melancholy, 
Whoae  suntly  visage  is  too  Inight 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight ; 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue ; 


Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 

Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem ; 

Or  that  Rtarr'd  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  pow'rs  offended: 

Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended. 

Thee,  bright-hair'd  Vesta,  long  of  yore 

To  Molitaxy  Saturn  bore ; 

His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain), 

Oft,  in  glimmering  bowers  and  gladesi 

He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Joveu 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole  of  cypress-lawn. 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait. 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skiesi 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes  i 
There  held  in  holy  passion  still. 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till. 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast, 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  etfrth  as  &st ; 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Qniat, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring. 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing ; 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 
But  first,  and  chiefeat,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fieiy-wheeled  throne. 
The  cherub  Contemplation : 
And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night ; 
While  Ci^thia  checks  her  dragon-yoka, 
Gently  o  er  th'  accustom 'd  oak. 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly^ 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy ! 
Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  ev'ning  song : 
And  missing  thee,  1  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon. 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  heen  led  aHtiay 
Throuffh  the  heav'ns'  wide  pathless  my; 
And  olb,  as  if  her  head  she  now'd, 
Stooping  throuffh  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far^flT  curfew  sound. 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  roooi 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ; 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirUi, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  chArm, 
To  bless  the  do<»a  from  nightlv  hana. 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 
Be  seen  m  some  high  lonely  tow'r. 
Where  1  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 
WiUi  thrice-great  Hermes  ;  or  unsphete 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions,  hold 
Tlie  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 
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And  of  thooe  demons  that  are  found 

Id  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 
Whoie  powor  hath  a  true  consent 
Widi  planet,  or  with  element. 
Sometimes  let  goigeous  Thigedy 
In  sceptred jpaU  come  sweeping  bj, 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  Bne^ 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  dirine, 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  sta^ 

But,  0  sad  Tirgin,  that  th^  power 
Mirht  raise  Musseus  from  hu  Dower; 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Snch  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  stringy 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 
And  made  hell  grant  what  lore  did  seek. 
Or  esU  op  him  that  left  half-told 
Tlie  stoij  of  Cambuscan  bold. 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarfife, 
And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 
That  own*d  the  rirtuous  ring  and  g1««| 
And  of  the  wond'rous  horse  of  brass, 
On  whidi  the  Tartar'king  did  lide ; 
And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  l^e  ai^  solenm  tunes  hare  sung^ 
Of  toumejTS  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests  and  enchantoients  dreitr, 
MThere  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thj  pale 
Till  dvil-soited  Mom  appear : 
Kot  trick'd  and  £n>unc'a  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
Bat  kerchieTd  in  a  comely  doud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  load, 
Or  naher'd  with  a  shower  still. 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill» 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leayes, 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  earei. 
And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me.  Goddess,  oring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  grores. 
And  ibadows  brown,  that  S^Tan  loTei, 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  beared  stroke^ 
Was  nerer  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt 
There  in  close  coTert  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  prolaner  eye  may  look ; 
Hide  me  firom  day's  garish  eye, 
WMle  the  bee  with  noney'd  thi|j;h. 
That  at  her  flow'iy  work  doth  sing^ 
And  the  waters  murmuring, 
With  such  concert  as  they  keep, 
£ntioe  the  dewy-feather'd  sleep : 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Ware  at  his  wings  m  airy  stream 
Of  liTely  portraiture  display'd, 
Softlj  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Abore,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  1^  some  spirit  to  mortals  good, 

Or  th'  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood* 
Bat  let  my  due  feet  nerer  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale; 

And  loTe  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antic  pillwrs  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  di^t, 

Csftinff  a  dim  reli|;ious  li^t. 

There  let  the  pealmg  orean  blow. 

To  the  full-Toi<^d  quire  below^ 

In  lerrioe  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 

IHsnlte  me  into  ecstacies. 

And  bring  all  heav^  before  mine  ejei. 
And  mav  at  last  my  weary  age 

IW  oat  the  peaoefol  hermitage. 


The  haiiy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  er'iy  star  that  heay'n  doth  shew, 
And  er'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures.  Melancholy,  giTe^ 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  liTeii 

IFnm  Lj/ddat,} 

Tet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  onoe  more 
Te  myrtles  brown,  with  irj  nerer  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  erode ; 
And,  with  forc'd  finflers  rude. 
Shaker  your  leayes  before  the  mellowing  yeer : 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dcMd  ere  his  prime, 
Toung  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  nis  peer: 
Who  would  not  sins  for  LTcidas  t    He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 
That  firom  beneath  the  seat  of  Jore  doth  spring; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  stnng : 
Hence  with  denial  Tain,  and  coy  escuse  ; 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  fiarour  my  deetin'd  mn  ; 
And,  as  he  passes,  tuni. 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shnrad. 

For  we  were  nuis'd  upon  the  self-eame  hill. 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  muntain,  shade,  and  rilL 
Together  both,  ere  the  hish  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mora. 
We  droTO  ^field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  snltiy  horn, 
Battemnc  our  floclu  with  the  fresh  dews  of  ni^^ 
Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose,  at  eroiinc^  Mght, 
Toward  hearen's  descent  had  iloird  hU  wratmrii^ 

wheeL 
Meanwhile  the  nizal  ditties  were  net  mnts^ 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 
Rough  satyrs  danc'd,  and  fauns  with  doren  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long; 
And  old  I&moetas  lor'd  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  tiiou  art  gone,  and  nerer  must  retura  J 
Thee,  shepheroQ  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caTea 
With  wild  thyme  and  Uie  gadding  tine  o'ergrowB, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn : 
The  willows,  and  the  haael  oopeee  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leares  to  thy  soft  lays. 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graae, 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shephei^'  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remoneleas 
deeo 
Clos'd  o  W  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lyddaa  t 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  fiunons  Dniidis,  lie^ 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  his;li, 
Nor  yet  where  Dm  spreads  her  wuard  stream : 
Ah  me  I  I  fondly  dream  I 

Had  ye  been  there— for  what  could  that  haje  donet 
What  could  the  muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore^ 
The  muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son. 
Whom  unirersal  nature  did  lament, 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 
His  gory  Tisage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore! 
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Alafl  I  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homelj,  slighted,  shepherd's  tiade^ 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Mose  I 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  ase. 
To  sport  with  Amaiyllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neeera's  hair  I 
Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  xuse 
(That  last  innimity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  lire  laborious  dajs ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon,  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 
Comes  the  blind  fuiy  with  the  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.    '  But  not  the  pruse,' 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  ean ; 
■*  Fame  is  no  plant  that  nows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 
Bet  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies ; 
But  liyes  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Joto  ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  eadi  deed. 
Of  so  much  fiune  in  hearen  expect  thy  meed.' 

lSalan*$  Addrm  to  iU  Am.] 

CFnm  *  Puidlse  Lort.*] 

0  thou,  that,  with  turpaMinf^  glory  crown'd. 
Look's!  ftom  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  Ood 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  start 
Hide  their  diminished  heads ;  to  thee  I  call. 
But  with  no  friendly  yoioe ;  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
Hiat  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once — aboye  thy  sphere ; 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down, 
Warring  in  heayen  asnunst  heaven's  matchless  kinj^ 
Ah,  wherefore  t    He  desery'd  no  sudi  return 

From  AM,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  Inif^t  eminence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  noncL  nor  was  his  seryioe  hud. 

yfhMit  could  be  less  than  to  afibrd  him  praise. 

The  easiest  leoompense,  and  pay  him  thanks  t 

How  due  t-— yet  all  his  good  proy'd  ill  in  me^ 

And  wrought  but  malice ;  lined  up  so  high, 

I  'sdained  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 

Would  set  me  bluest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  mtitude, 

So  burdensome  still  paying,  sUll  to  owe : 

Foisetfiil  what  from  him  I  still  nceiyed ; 

And  undcfstood  not  that  a  nateful  mind 

B|y  owinc  owes  not,  but  stillpays,  at  once 

IndebteoT  and  dischaned :  what  burden  thent 

O,  had  Ms  powerAil  oestiny  ordain'd 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood  « 

Tlien  happy ;  no  unlxmnded  hope  had  raised 

Ambition  I    Yet  why  not  t — some  other  power 

As  great  mi^t  haye  aspir'd,  and  me,  though  mean, 

Drawn  to  his  part ;  but  other  powers  as  ereat 

Fell  not,  but  stand  unshaken,  from  within 

Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  ann'd. 

Hadst  thou  the  same  free  will  and  power  to  stand  t 

1%ou  hadst :  whom  hast  thou,  then,  or  what  to  accuse^ 

Bvt  heayen's  free  lore  dealt  equally  to  all  I 

Be  then  his  loye  accurst ;  since  loye  or  hate, 

To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  wo : 

Nay,  eurs'd  be  thou ;  since  against  his  thy  will 

Chose  ft«ely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 

Me  miserable !— which  way  shall  I  fly 

Infinite  wiaih  and  infinite  despair! 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell ; 

And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 

Still  thnatcninff  to  deyour  me  opens  wide ; 

To  iriiidi  theheil  I  waSa  seems  a  heayen. 

O,  then  at  last  relent ;  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  t 

None  left  but  1^  submission;  and  that  word 

Dis^dn  Ibibids  me^  and  my  dread  of  shame 


Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 

With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 

Than  to  submit,  boasting  I  could  subdue 

The  Omnipotent.    Ay  me  I  they  little  know 

How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain ; 

Under  what  tonnents  inwardly  I  groan. 

While  the^  adore  me  on  the  tnrone  of  helL 

With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced. 

The  lower  still  I  fall ;  only  supreme 

In  miseiy :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 

But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtun 

Bv  act  of  ^[raoe  my  former  state ;  how  soon 

would  height  reoJl  high  thoughts,  how  soon  una^ 

What  feign'd  submission  swore  I  Ease  would  leeul 

Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  so  deep; 

Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worM  relapse 

And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 

Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 

This  knows  my  Punisher ;  therefore  as  fu 

From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace: 

All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  m  stead 

Of  us  outcast,  ezil'd,  his  new  delist, 

Mankind,  created,  and  for  him  this  worUL 

So  fittewell  hope  ;  and  with  hope,  farewell  ftir; 

Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost; 

Evil,  be  thou  my  food ;  by  thee  at  least 

Divided  empiro  with  heaven's  king  I  hold. 

By  thee,  and  mora  than  half  perhaps  will  rrign ; 

Aji  man  ere  long  and  this  new  world  shall  know. 

[AmenJtiUng  tif  ike  FaUm  ii^ck] 
[Fram  the  MiDal 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;  but  with  loob 
Down  cast  and  damp,  yet  such  wherein  appeared 
Obscura  some  glimpse  of  joy,  t'  have  found  their  chiflf 
Not  in  despair,  t'  have  found  themselves  not  lost 
In  loss  itself;  which  on  his  countenance  cast 
Like  doubtful  hue :  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
Soon  recollecting,  with  high  words  that  bore  ^ 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  raised 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispell'd  their  feait. 
Then  straight  commands  that,  at  the  warlike  soond 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,  be  uprear'd 
His  migntv  standard  ;  that  proud  honour  daim'd 
Azaiel  as  his  ri^t,  a  cherub  tall ; 
Who  forthwith  fh>m  the  ditfrinr  staff  unforl'd 
Th'  imperial  ensign,  whidi,  full  hifh  advaac'd, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 
With  gems  and  golden  lustro  rich  emblas'd 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies,  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  ma[rtial  sounds : 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout,  that  ton  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  raign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waving :  with  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears ;  and  throning  helms 
Appealed,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array, 
Or  depth  immeasurable :  anon  they  move 
In  perfbct  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood  ^ 
Or  flutes  and  soft  recorders ;  such  as  railed 
To  hei^t  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle ;  and,  instead  of  rage. 
Deliberate  valour  breath'd,  firm  and  unmov'd, 
With  dread  of  death,  to  flight  or  foul  retreat ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  'suage, 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  diaM 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  paiiii 
From  mortal  or  immortal  minds.    Thus  they, 
Breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought 
Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  diami'd 
Their  pidnful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil ;  and  now 
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Adranc'd  in  view,  they  stand,  a  hoirid  front 
Of  dreadful  length,  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  wairien  old  wiUk  order'd  spear,  and  shield, 
Amuting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose :  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienc'd  eje,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion,  news  their  order  due, 
Iheir  nsBges  and  statures  as  of  Gods ; 
Thdr  number  last  he  sums.    And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hard'ning  in  his  strength 
Glories ;  for  nerer  since  created  man 
Met  sndi  embodied  force  as,  nam'd  with  thess^--  ^ 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infan^ 
Wtn'd  on  by  cranes ;  though  all  the  giant  brood 
Of  Phlflgia  with  th'  heroic  race  ^eve  join'd, 
Tliat  foug)it  at  Thebes,  and  Iliujil  on  each  side 
IGx'd  with  aoxiliar  gods ;  and  what  resounds 
k  &hle  or  romance  m  Uther^s  son. 
Begirt  wiUi  British  and  Armoric  ksiichts  ; 
And  all  who  rince,  baptis'd  or  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 
Dunaseo  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond ; 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore, 
Wken  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
fi^  Fontaiabia.    Thus  &r  these  beyond 
CoDpaie  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  obserr'd 
Their  dread  commander ;  he,  abore  the  rest 
Ib  ifaape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tow'r ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brishtness,  nor  appear  d 
Lev  than  Aichaagu  ruin'd,  and  tn'  excess 
Of  cloiy  obscnr'd :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 
Lous  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Sbora  of  his  beams ;  or  firom  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  rear  of  change 
Pttplezes  monarehs.    Darken'd  so,  yet  shone 
AboTB  them  all  tV  Archangel :  but  his  &oe 
Deep  sears  of  thunder  had  mtiench'd,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  dieek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  couzage  and  considerate  pride, 
Waiting  revenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Sgns  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  ftUows  of  his  crime,  the  followers  rather, 
(fat  other  once  beheld  in  bliss)  condemned 
For  erer  now  to  bave  their  lot  m  pain ; 
Millions  of  spiiita  for  his  fault  amerc'd 
Of  HeaT^  *ad  fiiom  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  lus  rerolt,  yet  faithful  how  they  stood. 
Their  gloiT  witner'd :  as  when  Heav'n's  fire 
Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 
With  nnged  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  uasted  he^h.    He  now  prepared 
To  speak :  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With atthis peers :  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assay'd ;  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tean,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth ;  at  last 
W«di^  interwoTe  with  aighs,  found  out  their  way. 

lTkeCfardm<lfJSdmJ} 
CFkomflMSHna] 

So  en  he  fiicei,  and  to  the  border  oomei 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise, 

Nov  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclosure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champaign  head 

Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  luuiy  sides 

With  thidwt  oreigrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 

Access  denied ;  and  overhead  upgrew 

lasapersble  hei^t  of  loftiest  shade. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fix,  and  branching  palm, 

A  sjlTsn  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 

Shads  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 

Of  itateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  Teid'roai  wall  of  Paradise  up-sprung : 


Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  largo 

Into  his  nether  empire  neighboring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 

Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  with  fairest  fruit, 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  £olden  hue, 

Appear'd,  with  gay  enamel'd  colours  mix*d ; 

Of  which  the  sun  more  glad  imprese'd  his  beams 

Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow. 

When  Ood  hath  showered  Uie  earth ;  so  lovely  i 

That  landscape ;  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delif  ht  and  joy,  able  to  drive 

All  sadness  but  despair ;  now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole       « 

Those  balmy  spoils :  as  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-west  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 

Well  pleas'd  th^  slack  their  oouxse,  and  many  a 

league, 
Gieer'd  with  the  gtatelul  smell,  old  Ooeon 

lEv^i  AeoomU  iifher  OreaUon,^ 

] 


[Praoitbe 

I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 

Under  a  shade  of  flow'rs,  much  wondering  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought,  and  how. 

Not  distant  £ar  from  thence  a  murmuring  sound 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Into  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmov'd. 

Pure  as  tne  expanse  of  Heav*n  ;  I  thither  went 

With  inexperienc'd  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem*d  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite, 

A  BkKpe  within  the  wat'iy  gleam  appeared. 

Bending  to  look  on  me ;  I  started  back. 

It  started  back :  but  pleased  I  soon  retum'd, 

Pleas'd  it  retum'd  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love :  there  I  had  fix'd 

Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pin'd  with  vain  desire. 

Had  not  a  voice  thus  wam'd  me ;  '  What  thou  seeat, 

What  there  thou  seest,  fair  creature,  is  thyself: 

With  thee  it  came  and  soes ;  but  follow  me. 

And  I  will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 

Thy  coming  and  thy  soft  embraces ;  he 

Whose  image  thou  art ;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy. 

Inseparably  thine;  to  him  shalt  bear 

Multitudes  like  thyself^  and  thence  be  calPd 

Mother  of  human  race.'    What  could  I  do. 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led  t 

Till  I  espied  thee,  jGair  indeed  and  tall. 

Under  a  plantain ;  yet  methought  less  fair. 

Less  winning  aofl,  less  amiably  mild. 

Than  that  smooth  wat'ry  image :  back  I  tum'd ; 

Thou  following  cry*st  aloud,  *  Return,  fair  Eve, 

Whom  fly'st  thou  t  whom  thou  fly'st  of  him  thou  art, 

Hb  flesh,  his  bone :  to  give  thee  being  1  lent, 

Out  of  mv  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 

Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side 

Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear ; 

Part  of  my  soul  I  seek  thee,  and  thee  claim 

My  other  half.'    With  that  thy  gentle  hand 

Seia'd  mine ;  I  yielded,  and  from  that  time 

How  beauty  is  exoell'd  by  manlv  grace 

And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 

So  s|^ake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyea 
Of  conjugal  attraction,  unreprov'd. 
And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing,  lean'd 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid ;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charmii, 
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Smiled  with  miperior  lore,  m  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregnt  the  clouds 
Thftt  shed  May  flow'n ;  and  press'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pun. 

IMomwg  w  ParadimJ] 
[From  the  Bsmei] 

Now  mom  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 

AdTancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 

When  A&n  waked,  so  custom'd,  for  his  sleep 

Was  aiiy  light  from  pure  digestion  bred. 

And  temperate  Tap>uiB  bland,  which  the  onlj  sound 

Of  leaTcs  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 

Luditly  dispeis'd,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 

Ofl>iras  on  oT'iy  bough ;  so  much  the  more 

His  wonder  was  to  find  unawaken'd  Ere, 

With  tresses  discomposed  and  glowing  cheek. 

As  throuffh  unquiet  rest :  he  on  his  side 

Leaning  half  rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  Iots^ 

Hung  orer  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 

Beantj,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep. 

Shot  wrth  peculiar  graoss ;  then  with  Toiee 

Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  or  Flora  brsathes, 

Her  hand  soft  touching,  whimer'd  thus  :  *  Awake, 

My  fiurest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 

Hear'n's  last  best  gift,  my  erer  new  delight. 

Awake :  the  moniing  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 

Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  hew  spring 

Our  tended  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 

What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  leed. 

How  nature  naints  her  coloum,  how  the  bee 

Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.' 
•  •  # 

To  the  field  they  haste. 
Bat  first,  from  under  shady  arb'rous  roof 
So<m  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  and  the  sun,  who  scarce  up-risen. 
With  wheels  yet  hovering  o'er  the  ocean  brim. 
Shot  parallel  to  th'  earth  his  dewy  ray, 
Discorerittg  in  wide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  Paradise  and  Eden's  happy  plains. 
Lowly  thsy  bow^d  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid 
In  Tsrious  style ;  for  neither  Tarious  style 
Nor  holy  rapture  wanted  they  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  ptonounced  or  sung 
Unmeditated,  such  prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  firom  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  yene,  . 
More  tunable  than  needed  lute  pr  haip 
To  add  more  sweetness ;  and  they  thus  becan : 

'  These  ars  thy  elorious  works.  Parent  of  good, 
Almi|^ty,  thine  this  unireml  frame. 
Thus  wond'rous  fitir ;  th3rBelf  how  wondrous  then  ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  abore  these  heav'ns 
To  us  inrisible,  or  dimlr  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  dirine. 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Ancels  I  for  ye  behold  Him,  and  with  songs. 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night. 
Circle  His  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heay*n  : 
On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first.  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end  I 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  thai  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  briffht  diclet,  praise  Him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  anses,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun  I  of  this  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  Him  thy  greater ;  sound  His  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  Iwth  when  thou  dimb'st. 
And  when  high  noon  has  gain'd,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 
Moon  I  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly^st 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies ; 
And  ye  fiye  other  wand'ring  fires  I  that  more 


In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

Hii  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  SilVd  up  li^t. 

Air,  and  ye  elements  1  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quatemian  run 

Peipetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix. 

And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  your  ceaseless  diange 

Vaiy  to  our  great  M»er  still  new  praise. 

Te  mists,  and  exhalations  1  that  now  rise 

From  hill,  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  or  gray. 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  wiUi  gold. 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  algr. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  fidling  show'rs. 

Rising  or  fidling,  still  adyance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds  I  that  from  four  quaiten  blow. 

Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tope,  ye  innes  I 

With  eyeiy  plant,  in  sign  of  wonhip  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow. 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praisOi 

Join  voices  all,  ye  living  souui ;  ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  Heav'n  gate  ascend. 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His  praiM> 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep, 

Witness  if  I  be  silen^  mom  or  even. 

To  Mil,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade^ 

Made  vogU  by  my  song,  and  taught  hii  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord  I  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and,  if  the  night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  evil  or  conceai'd. 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.* 

So  pray'd  they  innocent,  and  to  their  thoo^ti 
Firm  peace  recover'd  soon  and  wonted  calm. 
On  to  their  morning's  raral  work  they  haste 
Amonff  sweet  dews  and  flowers ;  where  any  row 
Of  fivit-trees  over-woody  reach'd  too  fisr 
Their  pamp^d  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  dieck 
Fraitless  embraces :  or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm ;  she,  'spous'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dow'r,  th*  adopted  dusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves. 

[Evening  m  P<traditeJ\ 
CFrom  the  Mma] 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  lively  all  things  clsd ; 
Silence  accompanied :  for  beast  and  bind. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests^ 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleas'd :  now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  livinff  sapphires ;  Hesperus  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon. 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  li^t. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve:  *  Fair  Consort,  th'hoor 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retir'd  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  ni^t,  to  men 
Successive ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  slecn 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumb*rous  weight,  indloef 
Our  eye-li£ :  other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle  unemploy*d,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  bod^  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  dedaies  his  dignity. 
And  the  r^iard  of  Heav'n  on  all  his  ways ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  aocoont. 
To-morrow,  ere  frnh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  refbrm 
Yon  flow'iy  arisouxs,  yonder  alleys  green, 
Our  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  ovenrown, 
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Tliat  mock  our  scant  muiurinc,  and  require 
More  hands  than  outs  to  lop  their  wanton  growth : 
Those  bloaMOLS  also,  and  those  dropping  gums 
That  lie  bestrown,  onsightl/  and  unsmooth. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease : 
Meanwhile,  as  Nature  wills,  night  bids  us  rest/ 
To  whom  thus  Ere,  with  peifect  beauty  adom'd : 
'Mj  Author  and  IHsposer ;  what  thou  Didst 
Unaigued  I  obej ;  so  Ood  ordains ; 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  whom  no  more 
bwoisan's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  pzftise. 
With  thee  courersing  I  foi^  all  time : 
All  lessoos  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  san. 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  hob,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower^ 
Gliifrii^  with  dew ;  fragnuit  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  show^ ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  giatefol  eTcning  mild ;  then  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  Heay'n,  her  stany  train  ; 
ftifc  neither  breath  of  mom,  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds,  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  heib,  fruit,  flower, 
Olist'ring  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  showen, 
Nor  grateful  erening  mild,  nor  silent  night. 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  nor  walk  bj  moon, 
Or  n^tt'ring  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 
Bat  wherefore  all  night  long  shine  these!  for  whom 
This  glorious  s^t,  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  crfes  1' 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  reply'd : 
'  Daughter  of  Ood  and  Man,  aooomplish'd  Eye, 
These  haye  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earikh 
B7  moRow  erening,  and  from  land  to  land 
In  order,  though  to  nations  yet  unborn, 
Minist'ring  lisht  prepared,  they  set  and  rise ; 
Leit  total  darknees  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extingui^  life 
Id  Bstme  and  all  things,  which  these  soft  fixeM 
Not  only  enlighten,  but  with  kindly  heat 
Of  firious  ininenoe,  foment  and  warn. 
Temper  or  nourish,  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  yirtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth,  made  hcswby  apter  to  reoeiye 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray. 
These^  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night. 
Shine  not  in  rain ;  nor  think,  tho'  men  were  none. 
That  Hear'n  would  want  spectators,  Ood  want  praise. 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  botii  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep : 
All  these  with  oeaaeless  praise  his  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.   How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  haye  we  heard 
Celestial  Toioes  to  the  midnight  air, 
S^  or  lespomiTe  each  to  otiMr's  note^ 
Singing  their  great  Creator  1  oft  in  bands. 
While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  roond^  walk, 
With  HeaT'nly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  fnll  harmonic  numbers  join'd,  their  songs 
Diride  the  ni^t,  and  lift  our  souls  to  Heayen.* 
Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  tbej  pass'd 
On  to  their  blisrfiil  bow^i  it  was  a  place 
Chos'n  by  the  soy'reign  Planter,  when  he  fram'd 
All  things  to  man's  delightful  use ;  the  loof 
Of  thiGust  coyert  was  inwoyen  shade 
I^nnl  and  myrtle,  and  what  higher  grew 
Of  liim  and  fragrant  leaf;  on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fene'd  up  tibe  reidant  wall ;  each  beauteous  flower, 
Ixii  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine, 
Bear'd  higb  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and  wrought 
Mosaic;  undeifoot  the  yiolet, 
Cioais,  and  hyacinti^  with  rich  inlary 
Broider'd  the  ground,  more  coloured  than  with  stone 
Of  costliest  emblem :  other  creatures  hera^ 


Beast,  bird,  insect,  or  worm,  durst  enter  none ; 

Such  was  their  awe  of  Man.    In  shadier  bow'r. 

More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but  feigu'd. 

Pan  or  Sylvanus  ncTcr  slept,  nor  nymph. 

Nor  Faunus  haunted.    Here  in  close  recess. 

With  flowers,  ffarlands,  and  sweet»smeUing  herba^ 

Espoused  £ye  deck'd  first  her  nuptial  bed. 

And  hesky'nly  dioirs  the  hymenssan  sung. 

What  day  tne  genial  Angel  to  our  sire 

bought  her,  in  naked  b^uty  more  adom'd. 

More  loyely  tiian  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 

^dow^d  with  all  their  gifts,  and,  0  too  like 

In  sad  eyent,  when  to  the  unwiser  son 

Of  Japhet,  brought  by  Hermes,  she  ensnared 

Mankmd  with  her  fiur  looks,  to  be  ayenff'd 

On  him  who  had  stole  Joye's  authentic  nre.  • 

Tlius,  at  their  shady  lodge  arriy*d,  both  stood, 
Both  tum'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth,  and  heayen. 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  resplendent  globe. 
And  stany  pole :  *  Thou  also  mad'st  the  night. 
Maker  omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day. 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd 
Haye  finish'd  happy  m  our  mutual  help 
And  mutual  loye,  Uie  crown  of  all  bliss 
Ordain'd  by  thee,  and  this  delicious  place 
For  us  too  laise,  where  thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground. 
But  thou  hast  promis'd  from  us  two  a  race 
To  fill  the  earth,  who  shall  with  us  extol 
Thy  goodness  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  seek,  as  now,  thy  gift  of  sle^. 

lEgqpuUionfiwn  Paradiae.} 
[From  the  ssmsk] 

He  ended ;  and  the  Archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man ;  orer  his  lucid  arms 
A  militaiT  yest  of  purple  flow'd, 
Lirelier  uan  Meliboeui,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sairah,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce ;  Iris  nad  dipt  the  woof; 
His  stany  helm  unbuckled  showed  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended ;  by  his  side, 
As  in  a  fflist'ring  zodiac,  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  ^in  his  hand  the  spear. 
Adam  bow'd  low;  he  kindly,  from  his  state 
Inclin'd  not,  but  his  commg  thus  declared  :— 

'  Adam,  Heayen's  high  b&est  no  preface  needs : 
Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  death 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress. 
Defeated  of  his  seizure  many  days, 
Oiy'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent, 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  coyer :  well  may  then  thy  Lord  appeas'd 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim : 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not ;  to  remoye  thee  I  am  come, 
And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil.' 

He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 
That  all  his  senses  bound ;  Eye,  who  imseen. 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discoyered  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

'  0  unexpected  stroke ;  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leaye  thee.  Paradise  I  thus  leave 
Thee,  natiye  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades^ 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  t  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    0  flowers  1 
That  neyer  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  yisitation,  and  my  last 
At  eyen,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
Fkom  the  fint  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names  1 
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Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  san,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrodial  fount  t 
Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bow^,  bj  me  adom'd 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  waa  sweet,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscnre 
And  wild  t  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  i^ 
Lesspoiei  aocostom'd  to  immortal  fruits f 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  inteiTupted  mild  :>- 
*  Lament  not.  Ere,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  hearty 
Thus  oyer-rond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine : 
Thy  soing  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husMnd ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  natiye  soiL' 

Adam  by  this  firom  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recoyering,  and  his  scattered  spirits  retumM^ 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  addressed : — 

'  Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  highest,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Prince  aboy«  princes,  gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound. 
And  in  perfonninc  end  us ;  what  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring ; 
Departure  from  that  happy  place,  our  sweiet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 
Familhtf  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 
Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate. 
Nor  Blowing  us,  nor  known :  and  if  by  prayer 
Incessant,  1  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
To  weaiy  him  with  my  assiduous  cries : 
Bat  pray'r  a^inst  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  ayails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 
Blown  stiflinc  back  on  him  tlu^t  breathes  it  forth : 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 
This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence, 
A»  from  his  &oe  I  shall  be  hid,  depny'd 
His  blessed  oounfnance ;  here  I  could  frequent 
With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  youchsafed 
Presence  diyine,  and  to  my  sons  relate. 
On  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree 
Stood  yisible,  amon^  these  pines  his  yoioe 
I  heard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd : 
So  many  gnUeful  altan  I  would  rear 
Of  ffrassy  turf,  and  pile  up^  eyeiy  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory, 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Oflfer  sweet-«melling  ffums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  I 
For  though  I  fled  him  angi^,  yet  recalled 
To  life  prolonged  and  promis'd  race,  I  now 
Gladly  oehold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  fSur  off  his  steps  adore.' 

Now  too  nigh 
Hi*  Archanflel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix  d  station,  all  in  bright  array. 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Olidinf  meteorous,  as  eyening  mist 
Ris'nfrom  a  riyer  o'er  the  marish  glides. 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.    High  in  front  adyanc'd, 
The  bnmdish'd  swo^  of  Ood  before  them  blas'd 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  yapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
B^gaa  to  parch  that  temp'rate  dime :  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hast'ning  Angel  caught 
Dor  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  duect,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fiwt 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  raradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Wav'd  oyer  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 


With  dreadful  faces  throng'd  and  fiery  arm« : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them  sooo. 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  dioow 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Proyidence  their  guide. 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  steps  and  slow, 
Throu^  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

ISaUm's  Survey  of  Cfrteee,] 

[From  PandiM  Regained.] 

Westward,  much  nearer  by  southwest,  behold. 

Where  on  the  JEgean  shore  a  city  stands. 

Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil; 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  natiye  to  famous  wits 

Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  reoess. 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 

See  there  the  oliye  groye  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  loqg; 

There  floweiy  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  inyites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls,  then  ylnr 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his,  who  hni 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lfceum  there,  and  painted  Sioa  next : 

There  shalt  thou  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tonee  and  numbers  hit 

By  yoice  or  hand ;  and  yarious-measnr'd  yene^ 

^lian  charms  and  Dorian  Ijric  odes, 

Aiid  hi«,  who  gare  them  breatii,  but  hisher  waag, 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call^ 

Whose  poem  Phoebus  challeng'd  for  his  own: 

Thence  what  the  lofty  graye  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  Iambic,  t^urheie  beet 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  rec^/d 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  &te,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  lift^ 

Hi^  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing : 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquenoe 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  oyer  Greees^ 

To  Maoedon  and  Artaxerxes*  throne : 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 

From  heayen  descended  to  the  low-rooTd  boost 

Of  Socrates ;  see  there  his  tenement. 

Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounc'd 

Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  sdiooli 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sumam'd  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 

&>icurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe ; 

Tnese  here  reyolye,  or,  as  thou  lik^  at  heme^ 

Till  time  mature  thee  to  a  kingdom's  wogM » 

These  rules  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 

Within  thyself,  much  more  with  empire  join'd. 

iJIDBKW  XAKTELL. 

Ahdbxw  Mabtsll  (ISSO-1678)  ii  better  knomi 
as  a  prose  writer  than  a  poet,  and  ia  atill  more  cele- 
brated as  a  patriotic  member  of  parliament.   He 
was  associated  with  Milton  in  fnendship  and  m 
publio  seryice.    Marvdl  was  bom  In  Hull,  where 
his  father,  a  dergyman,  resided.    A  romantic  tMf 
if  related  of  the  elder  Manrdl,  and  of  the  drenoi- 
stanoet  attending  his  death.    He  embarked  id  • 
boat  with  a  yoothfbl  pair  whom  he  was  to  msny  In 
Lincolnahire.     The  weather  was   calm,  bat  the 
dergynum  had  a  presentiment  of  danger ;  ind  on 
entering  the  boat,  he  threw  his  cane  adioie,  umI 
cried  out,  *Ho,  fbr  heayen  V    His  fears  were  but  too 
tndj  Tortfled;  the  boat  went  down,  and  the  whole 
party  periibed.    The  Km  was  educated  at  Oud- 
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bridge  and  b«T«Ikd  mbaiud  tor  •ome  time.  AUl 
nd  be  becama  >cqtt>totod,  it  ii  Mid,  in  Boi 
Mima  »M  aAmraid*  teatUrj  to  the  emba 
■t  OomtMitUiopla.  A  Into  (Kmi  Wltoa  to  tec 
bo;  Biadabaw  wm,  in  1813,  ditoorered  in  the  St 
Fua  Offlce,  In  wbksh  the  poet  r  '    " 

«d  ae  a  p«noB  wdl  fitted  ' 


et  at  I^tla  Mcretarj,  he  being  a  good  ecbcdar,  ud 
btdf  engRged  bj  General  Fairfax  to  giVB  imtnic- 
tnw  in  tlie  lanBoagea  to  his  daiighter.  The  lett«r 
■  daled  Pebmary  1G52.  Harrell,  hovew,  vaa  not 
engi«ed  a*  Milton'a  atnataiit  tiU  1657.  Shoitlj 
be&re  tbe  Botoiitlon,  he  wai  elected  member  of 
pariiameat  for  hia  aatire  city.  He  vai  not,  like 
WiUer,  an  eloquent  ipeaker,  bat  bii  corulftencj 
nd  inlegritj  made  him  highly  elteemed  and  re- 
meted.  Marrell  i*  lappoied  to  hare  been  the  lait 
Eoijiih  membeT  who  received  va«ei  from  bia  cod- 
■Jtoenti.*  Charksi  IL  delighted  in  liii  aodety, 
nd  bdlBTlng,  like  Sir  Robert  WHlptJe,  that  erery 
wan  had  hii  price,  he  aent  Lord  Daaby,  hia  b»a- 
nnr,  to  wait  npon  Marrell,  with  an  offer  of  a 
[lace  at  court,  and  an  immediate  preaent  of  a  thou- 
■od  pooodi^  The  inflexiUo  member  tor  Hull  i«- 
MedhiaoKra,  and  it  i*  aaSd  bumoroiulj  illiutrated 
Ui  hidemDdenoe  ^  calling  hi*  Mrrant  to  witneaa 
that  be  had  dined  Ibr  three  di^  aocceaairely  on  a 
■hooldetafmattanl  When  the  treararer  vat  gooe, 
Uurdl  m*  Ibiced  to  tend  to  a  friend  to  borrow  a 
Iiinea!  Ttw  p^iot  preaerred  hia  Int^ritj  to  the 
lai^  and  ntirlaed  the  profligacy  and  artutraiy  mea- 
nata  c(  tlu  court  with  mnch  vit  and  pungency. 
Be  died  on  the  16th  of  Angnit  1B7S.  vithoat  any 
pKrioni  iUntaa  or  riaible  decay,  which  gare  riae  to 
inpot  tliat  he  had  been  poiiotted.  The  tnwn  of 
Bull  Toted  a  anm  of  nKoer  t  — 
Hamll'f  memory,  but  Uie 
hrbade  the  rotire  tribute. 

Uatrell'i  proae  writingi 
b  their  day,  bat  t»ing  writtea  for  temptxuy  por- 


e  oonrt  interfered,  and 


poaea.  they  have  moatly  gone  out  </  mind  with  Uw 
circumitancea  that  produced  them.  In  1B7S  he  at- 
tacked Doctor,  afterward*  Bishop,  Parker,  in  a  piece 
taitiiiei  Tit  SduanaiTAm^Mntd.  In  thi«  prodoctioo 
he  Tindicatee  the  fur  funs  ot  Milton,  who,  he  uy>, 
*  waa  and  ia  a  man  of  aa  grekt  learning  and  iharp- 
neat  of  wit  a*  inr  man.'  One  of  Blarvell't  treatiaea, 
Aa  ^camut  iff  Ut  Gmotk  of  Poptry  and  Arlntran 


Englaitd,  wai  oonaidered  *o  formid- 
able, that  a  reward  waa  offered  for  Uie  diacorery  of 
the  antlior  and  printer.  Among  the  first,  if  not  tlie 
Tery  firat,  liBoea  of  that  vein  of  aportiie  hnmonr 
and  rmillery  on  national  manner*  and  abaiirditlee, 
which  WM  aflerward  carried  to  perfection  by  Addi- 
•oo,  Steele,  and  other*,  may  be  foond  in  HaireU. 
He  wrote  with  great  liTtUnen,  point,  and  Tjgour, 
thoogh  oftm  coane  and  penonal.  Hit  poetry  1* 
elegant  rather  th*n  forcible:  it  waa  an  cmbelliih- 
meDt  to  hit  character  of  patriot  and  controTenialiit, 
bat  not  a  tabateotiTe  ground  of  honour  and  distinc- 
tion. *  There  it  st  leait  one  wiTButage  in  tha 
poetical  inclination,'  layB  Henty  Mackenzie,  in  hit 
Han  of  Peeling,  'that  it  I*  an  incentive  to  philan- 
thropy. There  it  a  certain  poetic  ground  on  which 
a  man  eaaunt  tread  without  feeUngi  that  enlarge 
the  heart  The  cauiet  of  hamau  depravity  vaaiih 
twfbre  the  enthniiasm  he  profetie*:  and  manyWho 
are  not  able  to  reach  the  Pamauian  heightt,  u — 
yet  approach  ao  near  at  to  be  bettered  by  the  u; 
the  dimate."  Thit  appear*  to  have  been  the  o  __ 
with  Andrew  MarvelL  Onlj'  a  good  and  amiable 
man  could  have  written  hit  verae*  on  Tht  EmignaiU 
m  Ai  BemtiiJat,  to  full  of  (enilemes*  and  patho*. 
Hit  poem  on  TAt  IfgmpA  Cemplaiamg  fir  At  DtaA 
qfhir  Faum,  it  alio  Aniily  cooceived  aud  exprottod. 

ITlt  EmignaU  in  Bermiidia. 
Where  the  rnnota  Donnudu  rid« 
In  tti'  Doeao'H  boaam  uneipied. 
From  a  niull  boat  that  rovM  alc^ng. 
The  liat'ning  wiadi  received  their  KiaE. 
■  What  ■hould  we  do  but  ling  Hin  pnVat 
That  led  ua  throngh  the  watery  maia 

And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  1 
Whsre  He  the  huge  sea  monsten  lacki. 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  baclu  ; 
He  iaodt  ui  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  slorms  and  pnlatea'  lago. 
He  gave  un  this  eternal  spring 
Which  hen  enamels  everything. 
And  tends  the  fowLi  to  us  in  care. 
On  daily  visits  through  the  i ' 


And  doe 

Jewell  mora  rich  C 

He  make*  Che  figs 


m  nieht, 
te's  close 


But  apples,  plants  of  such  a  pncp. 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  theta  twice. 
With  cedars,  chosen  by  his  hand, 
From  Lebanon  hi 


Andm 


bollow 


IS  that 


Proclaim  the  amberpis  eri  there. 
He  cast  (of  whi(^  wa  rather  boast) 
The  Ooapel'i  pearl  upon  our  coast ; 
And  in  these  recks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  eouod  bis  name. 
Oh  let  01 


Tilt  it 


LtHea 


tult. 


Which  then  perhaps  rsbounding  maj 
Echo  beyond  the  Uaiic  bay.' 
Thn*  sang  they  in  the  EngtiA  bast 
A  holy  and  a  ehearfal  note, 
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And  all  ths  way,  to  guide  their  chime. 
With  falling  oan  thej  kept  the  time.* 

Tke  Npnph  C(mplmmnfffot  the  Death  cf  her  Ftnm, 

The  wanton  troopers  riding  bj 
Hare  shot  mj  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 
Ungentle  men  1  Thev  cannot  thrive 
Who  kiird  thee.    Thou  ne'er  didst,  allTe^ 
Them  any  harm ;  alas  I  nor  could 
Thy  death  to  them  do  any  good. 
I*m  Burs  I  never  wisii'd  them  ill, 
Nor  do  I  for  all  this ;  nor  will : 
But,  if  m^  simple  pray'rs  may  yet 
Prevail  with  Heaven  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears 
Bather  than  fail.    But  0  my  fears  1 
It  cannot  die  so.    Heaven's  king 
Keeps  register  of  everything. 
And  nothing  may  we  u^e  in  vain  ; 
Ev'n  heasts  must  be  with  justice  slain ; 
Else  men  are  made  their  deodauds. 
Thou|^h  they  should  wash  their  Euilty  hands 
In  this  warm  life-blood,  which  doth  part 
From  thine,  and  wound  me  to  the  heart, 
Tet  could  tiiey  not  be  clean ;  their  stain 
Is  dyed  in  sudi  a  purple  grain. 
There  is  not  such  another  in 
Hie  world  to  offer  for  their  sin, 

Inoonstant  Sylvio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit, 
One  morning,  I  remember  well. 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell, 
Gave  it  to  me :  nay,  and  I  know 
What  he  said  then — I'm  sure  I  do. 
Said  he,  *  Look  how  your  huntsman  hero 
Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  hunt  his  deer.' 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguil'd : 
This  waxed  tame,  while  he  grew  wild. 
And,  quite  r^gaidless  of  my  smart, 
lieft  me  his  fSe^wn,  but  took  his  heart. 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
"Mr  solitaiy  time  away 
With  this ;  and  very  well  content 
Could  so  mine  idle  life  have  spent ; 
For  it  was  full  of  sport,  and  luht 
Of  foot  and  heart,  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game :  it  seem'd  to  blest 
Iteelf  in  me.    How  could  I  less 
Than  love  it  1    Oh,  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  to  a  beast  that  loveth  me  I 

Had  it  liv'd  long,  I  do  not  know 
Whether  it,  too,  might  have  done  M 
As  Sylvio  did ;  his  gifts  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he. 
For  I  am  sure,  for  au^t  that  I 
Could  in  so'  short  a  time  espy. 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
Hie  lore  of  false  and  cruel  man. 

With  fweetest  milk  and  sugar  tet 

I  it  at  mine  own  fingers  nurs'd ; 

And  as  it  grew  so  every  day. 

It  waz'd  more  white  and  sweet  than  thsy. 

It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  1  and  oft 

I  blush'd  to  see  its  foot  more  soft, 

And  white,  shall  I  say  t  than  my  hand^ 

Ulan  any  lady's  of  the  land  I 

It  was  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet 


• 
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This  pisoe  of  Msrvdl^  pertloiiluly  the  last  vans,  nams  to 
In  the  mind  of  a  dfstiagiiiabed  poet  of  oar  own  daj, 
be  oompoosd  his  floe  lyrio^  *  The 


With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  diallenge  me  the  race  ; 
And  when 'i  had  left  me  far  awav, 
Twould  stay,  and  nm  again,  and  stay; 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds. 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 

But  so  with  roees  overgrown. 

And  lilies,  that  vou  would  it  gnsss 

To  be  a  little  wilderness ; 

And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  jmat 

It  loved  onlv  to  Im  there. 

Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 

Have  souffht  it  oft,  where  it  should  lis; 

Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise. 

Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes ; 

For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade. 

It  Uke  a  bank  of  lUies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed. 

Until  its  lips  ev^  seem'd  to  bleed ; 

And  then  to  me  *t  would  boldly  trip. 

And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  stUl 

On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill ; 

And  its  pure  virgin  lips  to  fold 

In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 

Had  it  liv'd  long,  it  would  have  bean 

Lilies  without,  zoses  within. 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amace^ 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays  : 
And  their  incessant  laboun  see 
Crown'd  from  some  single  herb,  or  tree, 
Whose  short  and  nairow-veiged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid ; 
While  all  the  flow'rB,  and  trees,  do  closs^ 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose. 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here. 
And  Innooence,  thy  sister  dear  t 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men. 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below. 
Only  amons  the  plants  will  grow. 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 
So  am'rous  as  this  lovely  green. 
Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame. 
Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress  nama. 
Little,  alas,  they  know  or  heed. 
How  far  these  beauties  her  exceed  1 
Fair  trees  1  where'er  your  barks  I  wound. 
No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

What  wond'hms  life  in  this  I  leadl 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  hc«d. 
Hie  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  month  do  crush  their  wine. 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  leaeh. 
Stumbfing  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnar'd  with  flow'rB,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  fh>m  pleasure  less 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness. 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find ; 

Yet  it  creates  transcending  these^ 

Far  other  worlds  and  other  seas ; 

Annihilatinff  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shades 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot. 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root. 


SUA 


ENaLUB  uraaATDBE. 


CWfaw  tkl  bod/i  Ml  mU^ 
Mj  nol  inW  Ik*  boagba  dow  gUd< ; 
Ttea,  lika  k  bud,  it  lito  ud  bb^ 
Hmd  wWti  Nid  elBpi  id  nlvsi  viD^ 
Aod,  tiU  piepw'd  for  loi«>r  fli^t, 
Wnw  is  iti  pIoDWi  tba  lanow  U^ 


Wtet  oCber  help  could  jM  be  mMt  t 
Bat  IwM  b^ond  *  mort4l'>  ihkn 

Td  wtadtt  KihUij  then : 

Tmh  panduK*  an  in  ma, 

Ts  lin.in  p*J*^i—  aloM. 

How  vtll  the  ikiUiil  nid'ner  draw 

Of  flowoi  Hid  herb*  thii  di&l  newt 

Wbera,  horn  above,  the  milder  nm 

Don  thTDo^  >  fnennt  lodiac  mn : 

And,  u  it  iTOiki,  u'  indiutrioui  bee 

Corapnlo  its  time  H  mil  w  we. 

Hrm  eootd  mch  nraet  and  whalnome  boun 

Be  Rckon'd,  but  with  betbe  and  fiowenl 


[i  WJammt^  Satirt  «n  EoBimd.'^ 

SoUud,  that  Kmrce  deeeirea  the  name  of  land, 

A>  but  Ih'  off-ecoiuing  of  the  Briti*h  Mnd ; 

Aad  M>  much  earth  m  ww  contributed 

Bj  En^idi  pilota  when  ibej  heaT'd  the  Intd  ; 

d  what  b;  th'  ocean')  How  allnnon  fell, 

Of  lUpwieck'd  cockle  and  the  lontcle-ebeU ; 

nil  iodigeeted  *omit  of  tbe  lea 

Ftli  to  the  Dutch  bj  jnit  proprietf. 

Olid  Uun,  M  miner*  who  hare  found  die  cm, 

Tbrr,  with  mad  laboar,  fiah'd  the  land  to  Bhom : 

Am  diT'd  ai  deeperatelj  for  each  piece 

Oftanh,  (■  if  t  had  beoD  of  Ambergieaie ; 

Collecting  anzioiulT  imall  loads  of  clay, 

IiMi  thao  wbat  building  iwallowa  bear  away ; 

Or  U>u  thoea  pilla  which  tordid  beetle*  rowl, 

Tnarfuing  into  tbem  tliur  dan^ll  eonl. 

How  did  thej  riTet,  with  gigantic  pile^ 

Tbomigh  the  ecntr*  their  new-ca(ched  milee ; 

And  to  the  itake  a  itmgEling  eoimtij  boiuid, 

Winn  barking  ware*  still  bait  the  forced  ground  ; 

BoUding  thnr  wat'ry  Babel  far  more  high 

To  leach  the  sea,  than  those  to  ical^  the  akj. 

Tet  Kill  his  claim  the  injur'd  ocean  laid, 

And  oft  at  1eap-fti>g  o'er  their  Meeplea  plaj'd  ; 

As  if  on  puipoee  it  dd  land  had  come 

To  iLow  them  what's  their  mate  libemm, 

A  daily  ddoge  orer  them  does  boil ; 

Tbe  (arth  and  water  play  at  lerel-coyl. 

Tbe  &h  ofttime*  the  barghec  disposiess'd. 

And  mt,  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  gueet ; 

And  oft  the  TritOTis,  and  the  eea-n^^u,  law 


Tomakeabaok  was  a  great  plot  of  state; 
Inrwnt  a  shor'l,  and  b*  a  ^Agkstrat*. 
Hanca  torn*  *mall  dike  |iaTe,  onpeiceiT'd  Innto 
The  pow>,  and  grows,  as  'twue,  a  king  of  ^ade*; 
Bat,  for  Ua*  envy  some  join'd  state*  eodnns. 
Who  look  like  a  comminion  of  the  sewtts : 
For  these  half-anders,  half-wet,  and  half-diy, 
Nor  bear  strict  serrice,  nor  pnte  libor^. 
Tie  pnbabl*  religion,  after  this. 
Came  next  in  onter ;  whidi  they  could  not  mlM. 
How  could  the  I>iitch  bat  be  ccnrertad,  iriien 
Th'  ^tostlss  wen  so  many  flshennen  I 
Bendes,  the  wata*  of  themaelrc*  did  rise, 
And,  as  theii  land,  so  them  did  re-bapti*e; 
Thou^  herring  for  their  Ood  ttw  Tiuees  nusi'd. 
And  Poor-John  to  hare  been  th'  Erangelist. 
Futh,  that  could  nerer  twin*  oonoein  bdbn^ 
Nerer  so  fertile,  ipawn'd  qjmhi  this  shon 
Monprunant  thu  thnr  Margaret,  that  laid  down 
For  Hand*-in-Kelder  of  a  wh^e  Hans-Town. 
Sore,  when  religion  did  itself  embark. 
And  fhim  the  east  would  westward  steer  its  ark. 
It  struck,  and  splitting  on  this  unknown  ground. 
Each  one  thence  pillaged  the  first  piece  he  found  i 
Hence  Amsterdam,  Turk,  Chiiitiao,  Pagan,  Jew, 
Staple  of  sects,  and  mint  of  Hchism  grew ;     ■ 
That  bank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  so  ilranga 
Opinion,  but  finds  credit,  ai 
In  rain  for  Catholics  ourwilres 
The  nnirenal  ehuith  is  only  tti 


It  Is  rarely  that  a  pasquinade,  written  to  latiriM 
llTing  characters  or  systems,  outliies  its  own  a^  i 
and,  when  soch  is  the  case,  we  may  well  •oppoaa 
something  Ter^  remarkable  lo  the  work,  if  not   ' 


■  1H» 


CTCLOP  ADIA  OF 


Mtato  of  hi*  own ;  Id  ihort,  ui  En^iih  jeomm. 
The  poet,  haviag  receired  loiiie  educatiiin  U  the 
ranuiur-ichoul  of  Worceater,  remuTed  to  Cam- 
brtdge,  prolmbly  with  the  design  of  prowcutiog:  hii 
■tudlM  thete;  but,  u  he  ia  ascertained  to  have  nerer 
■nabricntated,  it  it  lappoted  tbB.t  the  limits  dr- 
cnnutaiicei  of  bia  parenta  had  forbidden  him  to 
adrance  In  the  learned  career  to  which  hia  taatea 
directed  him.  Gn  thia,  aa  on  all  other  ptota  of 
Butier'a  hfb,  there  reata  great  obacority.  It  appc^ra 
that  he  ipeaC  aome  fear*  of  hia  youth  In  performing 
the  duUe*  of  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  hia 
Dative  diitrict,  and  that  in  thia  aitoation  be  found 
mean*  of  cultivating  hia  mind.  Hia  talents  ma}'  he 
preaumed  to  have  iaterested  some  of  hia  ftienda  and 
neighbom*  in  hia  behnlf,  tor  lie  ia  afterward*  bund 
in  the  bmilj'of  the  Countesa  of  Kent,  where  be  had 
the  nae  of  a  Ubrary,  and  the  advantage  ot  conver- 
Mtioil  wiUl  the  celebrated  Selden,  who  often  em- 
^jed  tlM  poot  aa  his  amanuenaia  and  transcriber. 
Thoa  ran  oo  tlw  yeara  of  Butler's  youth  and  eaiiy 
manhood,  and  ao  far  he  ouioot  be  considered  aa  un- 
fhrtooate,  if  we  are  to  presume  that  he  found  his 
chief  enjinmient,  as  scholars  generally  do,  in  oppor- 
tnoitiea  of  intellectual  inprovemenL  He  is  next 
fiNind  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  Bedfbrd- 
alure  gentleman,  whom  it  ia  probable  he  served  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor.  Luke  was  one  of  Cromwell's 
principal  omcera,  marked  probably — perhapa  to  an 
unnsusi  degree-^by  the  well-known  peculiarities  of 
bi*  party.  The  aituation  could  not  be  a  very  agree- 
able one  to  a  man  vhoae  disposition  was  so  much 
towarda  wit  and  humour,  even  though  thoae  qoall- 
ties  had  not  made  their  owner  a  royalist,  which  in 
toch  an  age  they  could  acarcely  fail  to  do.  Daily 
eipoaed  to  aasociaUon  with  persons  whose  character, 
fhxn  antagDoism  to  his  own,  he  could  not  but  loathe, 
it  ia  not  aurprising  that  the  now  mature  muse  of 
Butler  abould  have  conceived  tbe  design  of  a  general 
aatire  on  the  aectarian  party.  Perhaps  personal 
grievances  of  his  own  might  add  to  the  poignancy 
of  hia  feelings  regarding  tlie  Cmmwelliuia.  The 
matclileas  Action  of  Cervantes  supplied  him  with 
a  model,  in  which  he  had  only  to  substitute  the 
extravagances  of  a  poUtlcal  and  religious  fonaticism 
I6t  those  of  chivalry.  Lute  himself  is  understood 
to  be  depicted  in  Sir  Hudibras,  and  for  this  Butler 
has  been  accused  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality 1  we  are  not  disposed  decidedly  to  rebut  the 
chai^ ;  hut  we  think  it  may  in  candour  be  allowed 
to  hang  In  doubt,  until  we  know  something  mor« 
precise  aa  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  con- 
nexion of  the  poet  with  his  patron,  and,  more  par- 
ticulariy,  those  attending  their  parting. 

The  Reatoration  threw  a  faint  and  brief  sunshine 
upon  the  life  of  Butler.  He  waa  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  President  d'  the  principalitj 
of  Wales)  and  when  tJie  wardenahipof  the  Mucbe* 
WM  revived,  the  earl  made  hia  secretai;  steward  of 
Ludlow  castle.  The  poet,  now  fifty  yeara  of  age, 
seemed  to  add  lohis  security  for  the  future  by  many- 
log  a  widow  Darned  Herbert,  who  was  of  goM  family 
and  fbrtmwi  but  this  prospect  proved  delusive,  in 
cooicqueDoe  of  the  failure  of  parties  on  whom  tbe 
lady's  fortune  depended.  It  was  now  that  Butler 
Snt bacame  an  author.  Theflrstpartof 'Uudibraa' 
■ppeued  Id  1663,  and  immediately  hecwne  popular. 
Ita  wit^  ao  pat  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  tbe 
breadth  of  the  satiric  pictures  which  it  presented. 
each  of  which  bad  hundreds  of  proto^pea  within 
the  recollection  of  all  men  then  living,  could  not 
tkU  to  give  it  extensive  currency.  By  the  Earl  of 
Doraet,  an  actompUsbed  friend  of  letters,  it  was 
Intfoduced  to  the  notice  of  the  court;  and  the  king 
la  Hid  to  luve  done  it  tbe  booonr  of  otUn  quoting 


i  part  ^naaied  ii 
ra  later.    Bat  than 


downwards,  be  wa«  himself  little  benaflled  by  it 
What  emcdnmenta  he  derived  ttmn  hia  stewirMiift 
or  whether  he  derived  any  enralumenta  tna  it  at 
all,  doe*  not  appeari  hut  it  seems  tolerably  ^w 
that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  waa  spent  in  Dtcaa 
and  struggling  circmnstancea  in  London,  Tbe  bd 
of  Clarendon  promised  him  a  place  at  court,  bnt  h* 
never  obtained  it  The  king  ndered  him  a  pftant 
of  jCSOO,*  which  was  inanfflcient  to  diacbsrge  0» 
debts  pressing  upon  him  at  tbe  time.  He  was  &- 
vonied  with  an  interview  by  the  Duke  of  Bockiiig- 
ham,  who,  however,  seeing  two  court  ladies  psaa. 
ran  out  to  them,  and  did  not  oome  back,  so  thit 
BuUer  had  to  go  home  disappointed.  Such  are  the 
only  circomstiincea  related  as  chequering  a  tsentj- 
years'  life  of  obscure  misery  which  befdl  tbe  moat 
brilliant  comic  genius  which  perhapa  om  coiuitiT 
ha*  ever  produced.  Butler  di^  in  1680,  in  a  OMn 
street  near  Covent  Gardeu,t  and  was  bniiad  at  Om 
expense  of  a  friend. 


'Hudibras'  is  not  only  the  best  borietqae jnos 
written  against  the  l^u1twla  of  that  age,  ao  ftrtile 
in  satire,  but  u  the  best  burleaqoe  in  tbe  EnguH 
language.  The  same  amount  of  leaning,  m, 
sbrewdoesi,  iDgenioua  and  deep  thougbt,  fclkitiW 
illnatration,  and  imustible  drollery,  ha*  neier  Ikoi 
comprised  In  the  same  llmita.  Thetdeaoflbakui^ 
^Uudi  tnw,g<nng  out 'a-ctdonelling' with  hia  Squn 
Ralph,  i*  of  course  copied  from  Coranteai  tnt  UK 
filling  up  of  tbe  story  i*  difitrent  Don  QaiK-te  P*" 
sent*  us  with  a  wide  range  of  adventnrca^  which  is- 
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tewit  the  imagination  md  the  feeUngi.  Thereiift 
Mum  and  ft  ronuoioe  about  the  Spaniah  hero, 
mi  a  tone  of  high  honour  and  chiTalir,  which 
Bitkr  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  Hit  object  was 
to  oit  zidicttle  on  the  whole  bodj  of  the  Bngliah 
Parituiiiefpeciailj  their  leaden,  and  to  debaae  uiem 
If  tor  and  Tulgar  awociationa.  It  muat  be  confciaed, 
Aitin  manj  of  their  acta  there  waa  aoope  ior  nr- 
CHBBL  Their  affected  dresa,  language»  and  mamiera, 
tbeir  abiard  and  fhnatical  legislation  against  walk- 
iBKiB  the  Adds  on  Sundays,  village  May-poles,  and 
ote  raljects  beneath  the  dignity  of  pablie  notice, 
icre  fiur  snlgecta  for  the  satirical  poet  Their  reli- 
gkns  enthusiasm  also  led  them  into  intdleranoe  and 
afenidity.  Contendingibr  so  dear  a  prise  as  liberty 
tf  ooDideQoe^  and  believing  that  tl^y  were  specially 
Mpolnted  to  shake  and  overturn  the  old  corruptions 
or  the  kingdom,  the  Poritana  were  little  guided  by 
ooaadentiona  of  iMudence,  policy,  or  ibrbearance. 
BtB  Milton,  the  friend  and  associate  of  tiie  party, 
fis  laced  to  admit 

Ikit  Neir  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Priest  writ  laige. 

The  U^ier  qualities  of  these  men,  their  indomitable 
eemge  and  lofty  seal,  were  of  course  overiooked 
cr  despised  by  the  royalists,  their  opponents,  and 
Beder  did  not  choose  to  remember  them.  His 
tadnqiie  was  read  with  delight,  and  was  popular 
fcrgeoerationa  alter  the  Puritans  had  merged  into 
fhe  more  sober  and  discreet  English  dissenters.  The 
pint  or  action  of  *  Hudibras'  is  limited  and  defective, 
adseeins  only  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  peg 
OB  which  he  could  hang  his  satirical  portraits  and 
iSHioos.  The  first  cantos  were  written  early,  when 
file  ctril  war  commenced,  but  we  are  immediately 
!  coovejed  to  the  death  of  Cromwell,  at  least  fifteen 
Tcsit  later,  and  have  a  sketeh  of  public  afiaiis  to 
the  dianlution  of  the  Rump  Parliament  The 
bne  id|)a  of  a  Pr^byt&ian  justice  sallying  out  with 
Ui  attendant,  an  Independent  derk,  to  redress 
nentHion  and  correct  abuses,  has  an  air  of  ridi- 
ciuB^  and  this  is  kept  up  by  the  dialogues  between 
theparUea,  which  are  higmy  witty  anid  ludicrous ; 
bf  thdr  attack  on  the  bear  and  the  fiddle ;  their 
imprisQimient  in  the  stocks;  the  voluntary  penance 
(f  itipping  submitted  to  by  the  knight,  and  his 
sdyentnres  with  his  lady. 

Thekve  of  Hudibras  ie  almost  as  rich  as  that  of 
NttailC  and  he  argues  in  the  same  manner  for  the 
utmost  freedom,  men  having,  he  says,  nothing  but 
*friil  vows*  to  oppose  to  the  stratagems  of  the  ihir. 
He  moralises  aa  follows : — 

For  women  first  were  made  for  men. 
Not  men  for  them :  It  follows,  then. 
That  men  have  richt  to  eveiy  one, 
And  they  no  freedom  of  their  own ; 
And  thcreibre  men  have  power  to  dioose^ 
Bat  th^  no  charter  to  rduae. 
Hence  'tis  apparent  that,  what  couise 
Soe'er  we  tale  to  your  amours, 
Ihoni^  by  the  indizectest  way, 
TiB  no  injustice  nor  foul  play ; 
And  that  you  ought  to  take  that  conne 
Am  we  take  you,  lor  better  or  woree^ 
And  gratefolly  submit  to  those 
Who  you,  belore  another,  chose. 

The  poem  was  left  unfinished,  but  more  of  it 
vonld  htfdly  have  been  read  even  in  the  days  of 
Chailes.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  plethora  of  wit  in 
'HndibraB,*  and  a  condensation  of  thought  and 
tHyk,  uhich  become  oppressive  and  tiresome.  The 
fiwoHleB  of  the  reader  cannot  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
constant  tenaloD;  and  after  perusing  some  thhrty  or 
frrty  pages,  he  is  fidn  to  relinquhdi  the  task,  and 
■eek  out  fiv  the  rimplicily  of  natoze.    Some  of  the 


short  bnriesque  descriptioas  are  inimitable.   For  ex- 
ample, of  Mornings 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap, 
An<L  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  tke  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

Of  Night— 

The  sun  grew  low  and  left  the  skies, 
Put  down,  some  write,  by  ladies*  eves; 
The  moon  pull*d  off  hier  veil  of  light. 
That  hides  her  face  by  day  from  eight, 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made, 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shadej^ 
And  in  ike  lantern  of  the  night. 
With  shining  horns  hung  out  her  light ; 
For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphere, 
Where  all  false  glories  use  t'  appear, 
like  twinkling  stars  bmn  to  muster. 
And  glitter  with  their  boirow'd  lustre ; 
While  sleep  the  wearied  world  relieved. 
By  oounteiieiting  death  reTiv*d. 

Many  of  the  linea  and  similes  in  '  Hudibraa*  are 
completely  identified  with  the  language,  and  can 
never  be  separated  from  it  Such  are  the  opening 
lines  of  Part  IL  canto  three— 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 

Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat ; 

As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight 

Tlukt  least  perceive  a  Juggler's  sleight; 

And  etill  the  less  they  understand. 

Hie  more  they  admire  his  sleight-of-hand. 

Or  where  the  knight  remarks,  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  moneys 

For  what  in  worth  is  anvihing. 
But  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring  t 

Butler  says  of  his  brother  poets — 

Those  that  write  in  rhyme,  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  othePs  sake ; 
For  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme^ 
I  think 's  sufficient  at  one  time. 

There  are  a  few  such  compelled  rhymes  in  'Hodi- 
braa,'  but  the  number  la  astonishingly  small 

[AceompUahmmta  €f  ButUbratJ] 

When  ciTil  dudgeon  first  grew  high. 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why : 
-    When  hard  words,  jetJousies,  and  fean^ 
Bet  folks  together  bv  the  ears. 
And  made  Uiem  fight,  like  mad  or  drank. 
For  Dame  Religion  as  for  pank  ; 
Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for, 
Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore  s 
When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  lon^-ear'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded. 
And  pulpit,  dram  ecclesiastic. 
Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick : 
Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwellings 
And  out  he  rode  a-colonelling. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  yery  sight  would 
Entitle  him,  mirror  of  knighthood ; 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  Imoe 
To  anything  but  chivalry ; 
Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Ri^ht-worshipful  on  shoulder-blade : 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant. 
Either  for  chartel  or  tor  warrant : 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  on  the  saddle. 
That  could  as  well  bmd  o'er,  as  swaddle : 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these. 
And  styl'd  of  war  as  well  as  peace. 
(So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature, 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 
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But  here  our  anihon  make  a  doubt, 
Whether  he  were  more  wiie  or  atout ; 
Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other : 
Bat  howeoe'er  they  make  a  pother, 
The  dififrenoe  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Oatweigh*d  his  lage  but  half  a  grain ;  * 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knares  do  work  with,  call*d  a  fooL 
For  H  has  been  held  bj  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  his  cat. 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  aaa, 
Mndi  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras. 
(For  that's  the  name  our  yaliant  kni|^t 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write.) 
But  they're  misti£en  yery  much ; 
Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  such  : 
We  giant,  although  he  had  much  wity 
He  was  yeiy  shy  of  using  it ; 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 
Unless  on  holidays,  or  so. 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do  ; 
Beside,  'tis  known  he  oould  speak  Qraek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak ; 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle  : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  neyer  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted ; 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 
To  many,  that  had  not  one  word.    *    * 

He  was  in  lode  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skiU'd  in  analytic  ; 
He  oould  aistinguish,  and  diyide 
A  hair  'twizt  south  and  south-west  lids ; 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  oonlato ; 
He'd  undertake  to  proye  by  force 
Of  argument  a  num's  no  hone ; 
He'd  proye  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  tnat  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  iustice, 
And  rooks  committee-men  and  trufttMt. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 
And  pay  with  ratiocination : 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 
For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope ; 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off 
r  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words,  i«ady  to  show  why^ 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by  : 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk  ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 
But,  when  he  pleas'd  to  show't,  Ms  speech 
In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich ; 
A  Babylonish  dialect. 
Which  learned  pedants  much  afiect : 
It  was  a  party-colour'd  dress 
Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages  ; 
Twiu  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Ladn^ 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin. 
It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone. 
As  if  he  had  talk'd  three  parts  in  one ; 
Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble^ 
Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel ; 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once. 
This  he  as  yolubly  would  yent 
As  if  his  stock  would  ne'er  be  spent ; 
And  truly,  to  support  that  charge, 
He  had  supplies  as  yast  and  large : 
For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 
New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit ; 


Words  so  debae'd  and  haid,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  <m : 
And  when  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'eoiy 
The  imorant  for  current  took  'em ; 
That  had  the  orator,  who  onoe 
Did  fill  his  mouth  with  pebble  stonei 
When  he  harangu'd,  but  known  hia  phnM^ 
He  would  haye  us'd  no  other  ways. 

{Mdigum  tf  ffwUbnuJl 

For  his  reli^on,  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit. 

Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue  ; 

For  he  was  of  that  stubbom  crew 

Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  gnal 

To  be  the  true  diurch  militant ; 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 

The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 

Decide  all  oontroyeiBieB  by 

Infallible  artillery ;  • 

And  proye  theirdoctrine  orthodox 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 

Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolatkm, 

A  godly  thorough  refoimaticm. 

Which  always  must  be  canied  on^ 

And  still  be  doing,  neyer  done ; 

As  if  religion  were  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended  ; 

A  sect  whose  chief  deyotion  lies 

In  odd  peryerse  antinathiee ; 

In  falling  out  with  tnat  or  ihis, 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss ; 

More  peeyish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  dog  distraught  or  monkey  lick  ; 

That  wiuk  more  care  keep  holiday 

The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclin'd  to, 

By  damning  those  they  haye  no  mind  tCk 

Still  so  perreme  and  opposite,* 

As  if  they  wourahipp'd  God  for  spite  ; 

The  self-eame  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for ; 

Freewill  they  one  way  disayow, 

Another,  nothing  else  allow ; 

All  piety  consists  therein 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin ; 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  the^  loye  most  tenderly; 

Quarrel  with  minc'd  pies,  and  di^Moage 

Theur  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-j 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 

And  blaspheme  custard  throu^  the  luat. 

Th'  apostlee  of  this  fierce  religion. 

Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeao» 

To  whom  our  knight,  by  fast  instinct 

Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  link'd. 

As  if  hypocrisy  and  nonsense 

Had  got  th'adyowson  of  his  oonacienoa. 

[PenmuU  Appeanmoe  <^  SndAmLj 

His  tawny  beard  wae  th'  equal  gtaoa 

Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 

In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a  tile, 

A  sudden  ylew  it  would  beguile ; 

The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey» 

The  nether,  orange,  mix'd  with  gray. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 

The  flail  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns; 

With  grisly  type  did  represent 

Declining  ase  of  goyemment ; 

And  tell,  with  hieroglyphic  spade, 

Its  own  graye  and  the  state's  were  madflu 

Like  Samson's  heart-breakers,  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  me ;  ^^^ 
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TluRigh  H  eontrilmted  ite  own  ftU, 
To  wait  upon  ihe  public  down&ll  j 
It  WM  moDMtic,  and  did  grvir 
In  Iiolj  Olden  hy  strict  row ; 
Of  rale  M  lolleii  and  serere^ 
As  that  of  rigid  Cordelier; 
Twai  boimd  to  suffer  penieeatioii. 
And  martyrdom  with  resolation ; 
T*  <mpoee  itself  against  the  hate 
And  vengeanoe  of  th'  incensed  staie^ 
In  iHiose  defiance  it  was  worn, 
Still  ready  to  be  pnll'd  and  torn ; 

I       With  red  hot  irons  to  be  tortoT'd, 
Beril'd,  and  spit  upon,  and  martjx'd ; 
Uaogre  all  which  'twas  to  stand  £ut 
As  kmg  as  monarchy  should  last ; 
Bat  when  the  state  should  hap  to  nAf 
Tvas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel, 
And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 
A  ttcrifice  to  fall  of  state ; 
Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sistefs 
Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers. 
And  twine  so  dose,  that  Time  should  nefery 
In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  seyer  ; 
But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow.    *    * 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff. 
And  thoufh  not  sword,  yet  cudgel  proof; 
Whfieby 'twas  fitter  for  his  use. 
Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen. 
And  had  been  at  the  siese  of  BuUen  ; 
To  old  king  Hanr  so  wcul-known. 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own ; 
Though  they  were  lin'd  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition,  bread  and  cheese, 
And  fat  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood ; 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  caiiT  yictual  in  his  hose. 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
Th*  ammunition  to  surprise ; 
And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 
nie  one  or  t'  other  magazine, 
Tbey  stoutly  on  defence  on't  stood. 
And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood ; 
And  till  they  were  storm'd  and  beaten  out, 
Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redoubt ; 
And  though  knights-errant,  as  some  think. 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
Because  when  thorou^  deserts  rast. 
And  lesions  desolate  they  pass'd. 
Where  oelly-timber  abore  ground, 
Or  midv,  was  not  to  be  found. 
Unless  they  ^raz'd,  thoe's  not  one  word 
Of  their  proTision  on  record ; 
Which  inade  some  confidently  write 
They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight. 
Tis  false ;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall 
Boond  table  like  a  farthineal ; 
On  which,  with  shirt  pull'd  out  behind. 
And  eke  before,  his  good  knights  din'd ; 
Though  'twas  no  table  some  suppose. 
But  a  huge  pair  of  round  trunk  hose. 
In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  the  knights  could  eat ; 
When  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons. 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  luncheons. 
Bat  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 
We  should  forget  where  we  digress'd, 
As  learned  autnors  use,  to  whom 
We  leaye  it,  and  to  the  purpose  come. 

His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side. 
Near  ms  undaunted  heart,  was  tied. 
With  basket  hilt  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  serre  for  fight  and  dinner  both ; 


In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bolleto 

To  dioot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pulleta, 

To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  gmtoh. 

He  ne'er  saye  quarter  t'  any  such. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 

For  want  of  fi|;hting,  was  nown  rusty, 

And  ate  into  itself,  for  la& 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack : 

The  peacefiU  scabbard  where  it  dwelty 

The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 

It  had  deyour'd,  it  was  so  manful. 

And  so  much  soom'd  to  lurk  in  case, 

As  if  it  duitt  not  show  its  face. 

In  many  desperate  attempts 

Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts. 

It  had  appear'd  with  courage  bolder 

Than  Serjeant  Bum  inyading  shoulder: 

Ofl  had  it  ta'en  possession. 

And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  run* 

This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age ; 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do : 
It  was  a  serrioeable  dudgeon. 
Either  for  fiditing,  or  for  drudging ; 
When  it  had  stabb'd  or  broke  a  head. 
It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread ; 
Toast  dieese  or  bacon,  thouffh  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap,  woula  not  care; 
'Twould  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth : 
It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer. 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure, 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Haye  lately  done  on  the  same  score.* 

3!%e  JBUphcmt  in  the  Moon. 

CDerignedasaMtlieiilMmfheRo^rilSootoftyf  whos»]ihflas^ 
pfaJoal  laearobes  appeared  to  BoOar,  and  tiM  wits  in  geosnl, 
to  he  in  many  InstanoeB  whlmsloal  and  almiid*} 

A  leam'd  society  of  late. 

The  glory  of  a  foreign  state. 

Agreed,  upon  a  summer's  night. 

To  search  the  moon  by  her  own  light ; 

To  take  an  inyent'ir  of  all 

Her  real  estate,  and  personal ; 

And  make  an  accurate  survey 

Of  all  her  lands,  and  how  they  lay. 

As  true  as  that  of  Ireland,  where 

The  sly  surreyors  stole  a  shire ; 

T'  obswre  her  country  how  'twas  planted. 

With  what  sh'  abounded  most,  or  wanted  ; 

And  make  the  prop'rest  obeervations 

For  settling  of  new  plantations. 

If  the  society  should  incline 

T'  attempt  so  glorious  a  design. 

This  was  the  purpose  of  their  meetings 
For  which  they  chose  a  time  as  fittings 
When,  at  the  full,  her  radiant  light 
And  influence  too  were  at  their  height. 
And  now  the  lofty  tube,  the  scale 
With  which  they  heav'n  itself  assail. 
Was  mounted  fall  against  the  moon. 
And  all  stood  ready  to  fall  on. 
Impatient  who  should  haye  the  honour 
To  plant  an  ensign  first  upon  her. 

When  one,  who  for  his  deep  belief 
Was  yirtaoso  then  in  chief, 
ApproT'd  the  most  profound,  and  wise^ 
To  solve  impoBsibilities, 

1  An  allnskm  to  CnrnivolL  It  is  doabifal  whether  Ollfer 
ervr  eanied  on  the  brewing  bustneai,  but  his  parants  nndonbt' 
edty  did,  in  tlie  town  of  Huntingdon. 
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Adyancinf  grarely,  to  api>l7 

To  th'  optic  glaas  his  judging  ej^e, 

Cried,  Strange  !  then  reiufoic*d  his  si^i 

Against  the  moon  with  all  his  might, 

And  b^nit  his  penetrating  brow 

As  if  he  meant  to  gaze  her  through : 

When  all  the  rest  began  t'  admire, 

And,  like  a  train,  from  him  took  fbe, 

Sorprifl'd  with  wonder,  beforehand. 

At  what  they  did  not  understand, 

Cried  out,  impatient  to  know  whi^ 

The  matter  was  thc^  wonder'd  at. 

Quoth  he,  Th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  moon. 

Who,  when  the  sun  shines  hot  at  noon. 

Do  lire  in  cellars  under  ground. 

Of  eight  miles  deep  and  eighty  round, 

rin  which  at  once  thej  fortify 

Against  the  sun  and  tii'  enemy^ 

Which  thej  count  towns  and  cities  thsra. 

Because  their  people's  civiller 

Than  those  rude  peasants  that  are  found 

To  Hto  upon  the  upper  ground, 

Call'd  PrevolTans,  with  whom  they  an 

Perpetually  in  open  war ; 

And  now  l>oth  armies,  highly  eniag'd. 

Axe  in  a  bloodv  fight  en^ig'd. 

And  many  ftll  on  both  sides  slun. 

As  by  the  glass  *tis  clear  and  plain* 

Look  quickly  then,  that  ereiy  one 

Kay  see  the  fight  before  'tis  done. 

With  that  a  great  philosopher, 
Admir'd  and  fiimons  far  and  near. 
As  one  of  singular  inrention. 
But  uniTersaf  comprehension. 
Applied  one  eye  and  half  a  nose 
Unto  the  optic  engine  close ; 
For  he  had  lately  undertook 
To  prore  and  publish  in  a  book, 
That  men  whose  nafral  eyes  are  out, 
May,  by  more  powerful  art,  be  brou^i 
To  see  with  th'  empty  holes,  as  plain 
As  if  their  eyes  were  in  asain  I 
And  if  they  chanc'd  to  fail  of  those^ 
To  make  an  optic  of  a  nose. 
As  clearly  it  may,  by  those  that  wear 
But  spectacles,  lie  niade  appear. 
By  which  both  senses  bdng  united, 
Ixws  render  them  much  better  sighted. 
This  great  man,  baring  fix'd  both  sightfc 
To  view  the  formidable  fights, 
Obserr'd  his  best,  and  then  cried  out, 
The  battle's  desperately  fought ; 
The  gallant  SubroWani  rally. 
And  from  their  trenches  make  a  sally 
Upon  the  stubborn  enemy. 
Who  now  b^gin  to  route  and  fly. 

These  silly  ranting  PreTolTans 
Rare  ev'ry  summer  their  campaigns, 
And  muster,  like  the  warlike  sons 
Of  Rawhead  and  of  Bloodybones, 
As  numerous  as  Solan  geese, 
I'  th'  islands  of  the  Oicades, 
Courageously  to  make  a  stand. 
And  moe  their  neighbours  hand  to  hand. 
Until  the  long'd-for  winter's  come. 
And  then  return  in  triumph  hone. 
And  spend  the  rest  o'  th'  year  in  lies. 
And  Taping  of  their  yietories ; 
¥tom  th'  old  Arcadians  they're  belier'd 
To  be,  before  the  moon,  deriy'd. 
And  when  her  orb  was  new  created. 
To  people  her  were  thence  translated : 
For  as  th'  Arcadians  were  reputed 
Of  aU  the  Grecians  the  most  stupid. 
Whom  nothing  in  the  world  could  brinj 
To  ciyil  life,  but  fiddling. 


They  still  retain  the  antique  course 
And  custom  of  their  ancestors, 
And  always  sing  and  fiddle  to 
Thinn  of  the  greatest  weight  they  do. 

While  thus  the  leam'd  man  entertains 
Th'  assembly  with  the  Preyolyans, 
Another,  of  as  great  renown. 
And  solid  jud^ent,  in  th^  moon. 
That  understood  her  yarions  soils, 
And  which  produc'd  best  gennet-moyles,! 
And  in  the  raster  of  fame 
Had  enter'd  his  long-liying  name, 
After  he  had  por'd  long  and  hard 
I'  th'  engine,  gaye  a  start,  and  stai^d^ 

Quoth  he,  A  stranger  sight  appears 
Than  e'er  was  seen  in  all  the  spheres ; 
A  wonder  more  unparallel'd 
Than  oyer  mortal  tube  beheld ; 
An  elephant  from  one  of  those 
Two  mighty  armies  is  broke  looee^ 
And  wiUi  tiie  horror  of  the  fight 
Appears  amaz'd,  and  in  a  fnght : 
Look  Quickly,  lest  the  sight  of  us 
Should  cause  the  startled  beast  t'  embofl. 
It  is  a  large  one,  far  more  great 
Than  e'er  was  bred  in  Afric  yet. 
From  which  we  boldly  may  infer 
The  moon  is  much  the  fruitfuller. 
And  since  the  mighty  Pyrrhus  bron^ 
Those  liying  castles  first,  'tis  thought, 
Against  the  Romans  in  the  field. 
It  may  an  argument  be  held 
^Arcadia  being  but  a  piece, 
As  his  dominions  were,  of  Oreeee), 
To  proye  what  this  illustrious  perm 
Has  made  so  noble  &  disoourse  on, 
And  amply  satisfied  us  all 
Of  th'  PreyoWans'  original 
That  elephants  are  in  the  moon, 
Thouj^  we  had  now  discoyer'd  none^ 
Is  easily  made  manifest, 
Since,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, 
All  other  stars  and  constellations 
Haye  cattle  of  all  sorts  of  nations. 
And  heayen,  like  a  Tartar's  hoard. 
With  jpcftt  and  numerous  droyes  is  stoiM ; 
And  if  the  moon  produce  by  naturs 
A  people  of  so  yast  a  stature, 
*TiB  consequent  she  should  bring  forth 
Far  greater  beasts,  too,  than  the  earth, 
(As  by  the  best  accounts  appears 
Of  all  our  ffreat'st  disooyeren). 
And  that  those  monstrous  creatures  there^ 
Are  not  such  rarities  as  here. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  had  had  a  sight 
Of  all  particulars  o'  the  fight. 
And  ey'ry  man,  with  equu  care^ 
Perus'd  of  th'  elephant  nis  share ; 
When  one,  who,  tor  his  excellence 
In  height'ning  words  and  shad'wing 
And  magnifying  all  he  writ 
With  curious  microscopic  wit, 
Was  magnified  himself  no  less 
In  home  and  foreign  ooU^gei^ 
Bmn,  transported  with  the  twang 
Of  nis  own  trillo,  thus  t'  harangue : 

Most  excellent  and  yirtuous  friends, 
This  great  disooy'ry  makes  amends 
For  sll  our  unsuccessful  pains. 
And  lost  expense  of  time  and  brains; 
For,  by  this  sole  phenomenon, 
We'ye  ^tten  ground  upon  the  moon, 
And  gam'd  a  pass,  to  hold  dispute 
With  all  the  planets  that  stand  out ; 


To  any  this  nuwt  Tirtaoas  wir 

Home  to  the  door  of  eTery  atMV 

And  plint  the  artUleiy  of  our  tubes 

Agunst  their  proudest  magnitudes ; 

To  itietdi  oar  victories  beyond 

Th' extent  of  plaaetaiy  cround, 

Asd  fix  our  engines^  and  our  ensipis. 

Upon  the  fix'd  stais'  vast  dimensiooi^ 

(Which  Archimede,  so  long  ago» 

iKint  not  presume  to  wish  to  do)y 

And  profe  if  ther  are  otber  suns, 

Ai  some  have  beld  opinions. 

Or  windows  in  the  empyxeum. 

From  whence  those  bn^t  effluTias  oomt 

lSk»  flames  of  fire  (as  others  guess) 

That  ihine  i'  tb'  months  of  furnaces. 

Nor  ii  Uds  all  we  have  achier'd. 

Bet  moie,  henoefortk  to  be  belier'dy 

And  have  no  moce  our  best  desicnsy 

BeoMse  thejVe  ours,  belier'd  ill  signs. 

T  out-tloow,  and  stretch,  and  to  enlarge^ 

Shall  now  no  more  be  laid  t'  our  chaige  % 

Nor  shall  oar  ablest  yirtuosis 

hvre  aiguments  for  oofiee-housei  j 

Nor  those  devices,  that  are  iMd 

Too  truly  on  us,  nor  those  made 

Hereafter,  gun  belief  among 

Our  strictest  judges,  right  or  wn»g ; 

Nor  shall  our  past  misfortunes  more 

Be  charg'd  upon  tbe  ancient  score ; 

No  more  our  making  old  dogs  young 

Make  men  suspect  us  still  i*  th'  wrong  ; 

Nor  new  iuTented  chariots  draw 

The  boys  to  oouise  us  without  law; 

Nor  putting  pigs  t'  a  bitch  to  nuzss^ 

To  turn  'em  into  mongrel  curs, 

ICske  them  suspect  our  skulls  are  brittls^ 

And  hold  too  much  wit,  or  too  little ; 

Nor  shall  our  speculations,  whether 

An  elder-etick  will  save  the  leather 

Of  schoolboy's  breeches  from  the  rod* 

Make  all  we  do  appear  as  odd. 

This  one  diaooreiy  's  enough 

To  take  all  former  scandiJs  off ; 

But  since  the  worid's  increduloua 

Of  all  our  scrutinies,  and  us. 

And  wiUi  a  prejudice  prevents 

Our  best  and  worst  experiments^ 

(As  if  they  were  destin'd  to  miscairyt 

In  concert  tried,  or  solitaiy). 

And  since  it  is  uncertain  when 

Such  wonders  will  occur  a^;un. 

Let  OS  as  cautiously  contnve 

To  draw  an  exact  narrative 

Of  what  we  ev^  one  can  swear 

Oar  eyes  themselves  have  seen  appeal^ 

That,  when  we  publish  the  account^ 

We  all  mav  take  our  oaths  upon't. 

This  said,  they  all  with  one  consent 
Agreed  to  draw  up  th'  instrument, 
And,  for  the  gen'nl  satisfaction. 
To  print  it  in  the  next  transaction  ; 
But  iddlst  the  chiefs  were  drawing  up 
This  strange  memoir  o'  th'  telescope^ 
One,  peeping  in  the  tube  by  chance, 
Bdield  the  elephant  advance. 
And  from  the  west  side  of  the  moea 
To  Ui'  east  was  in  a  moment  gone. 
This  being  related,  gave  a  stop 
To  what  UkS  rest  were  drawing  up  ; 
And  ev^y  man,  amax'd  anew 
How  it  could  possiblv  be  true. 
That  any  beast  should  run  a  raee 
80  monstrous,  in  so  short  a  space, 
Besolv'd,  howe'er,  to  make  it  good. 
At  least  as  possible  as  he  could. 


And  rather  his  own  eyes  condenm. 

Than  question  what  ne  'ad  seen  with  them. 

WhUe  all  were  thus  resolv'd,  a  man 
Of  great  renown  there  thus  be|^  :--* 
Tis  strange,  I  grant,  but  who  can  saj 
What  cannot  m,  what  can,  and  may  t 
Especially  at  so  hugely  vast 
A  distance  as  this  wonder 's  plac'd. 
Where  the  least  error  of  the  sight 
May  show  things  fiBJse,  but  never  ri^ht; 
Nor  can  we  tiy  them,  so  £ur  off. 
By  any  sublunaiy  proof: 
For  who  can  say  that  Nature  there 
Has  the  same  laws  she  goes  by  herst 
Nor  is  it  like  she  has  ijShs'd, 
In  tf*tj  species  there  produc'd. 
The  same  efforts  she  does  confer 
Upon  the  same  productions  here^ 
Since  those  with  us,  of  sev'ral  natiopi^ 
Have  sudk  prodigious  variations. 
And  she  amcts  so  much  to  use 
Variety  in  all  she  does. 
Hence  may  b'  inferr'd  that,  though  I  grant 
We've  seen  i'  th'  moon  an  elq^uukt^ 
That  elephant  may  diffisr  so 
From  those  upon  tiie  earth  below, 
Both  in  his  bulk,  and  force,  and  speed. 
As  being  of  a  diff*rent  breed. 
That  though  our  own  are  but  slow-pao'df 
Theirs  there  mav  fly,  or  run  as  fast, 
And  yet  be  elOThants  no  less 
Hum  those  of  Indian  pedigrees. 

This  said,  another  of  great  worth, 
Fam'd  for  his  learned  works  put  fnthy 
Look'd  wiM,  then  said — ^All  this  is  troB^ 
And  learnedly  observ'd  by  vou ; 
But  there's  another  reason  mr  \ 
That  fiOls  but  very  little  short 
Of  mathematic  demonstration. 
Upon  an  accurate  calculation ; 
And  that  i»— as  the  earth  and  moott 
Do  both  move  contrary  upon 
Their  axes,  the  rapidity 
Of  both  their  motions  cannot  be 
But  so  prodigiously  fast. 
That  vaster  spaces  may  be  past 
In  less  time  than  the  oeast  has  gone^ 
Thous^  he'd  no  motion  of  his  own, 
Whidfi  we  can  take  no  measure  <rf^ 
As  you  have  clea/d  by  learned  prooC 
This  cranted,  we  may  boldly  thence 
Lay  daim  t'  a  nobler  inference. 
And  make  this  great  phenomenon 
(Were  there  no  other)  serve  alone 
To  dear  the  grand  hypothesis 
Of  th'  motion  of  the  earth  from  this. 

With  this  they  all  were  satisfied. 
As  men  are  wont  o'  th'  bias'd  side^ 
Applauded  the  prolbund  dispute. 
And  grew  more  gay  and  resolute^ 
Bv  having  overcome  all  doubt. 
Than  if  it  never  had  ftll'n  out ; 
And,  to  complete  their  nanaAivt^ 
Agreed  t'  insert  this  strange  retaevew 

But  while  they  were  diverted  aU 

With  wording  the  memorial. 

The  footboys,  for  diversion  too^ 

As  having  nothing  else  to  do. 

Seeing  the  telescope  at  Idsure, 

Tum'd  virtuosis  for  their  pleasuxes 

Began  to  nze  upon  the  moon. 

As  those  ukey  waited  on  had  done^ 

With  monkeys'  ingenuity. 

That  love  to  practise  what  they  see  ; 

When  one,  whose  turn  it  was  to  peep^ 

Saw  something  in  the  engine  creepy 
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And,  viewing  well,  disooTw'd  mora 
Than  all  the  leaxn'd  had  done  before^ 
Qaoth  he,  A  little  thing  is  slnnk 
Into  the  long  staivgazing  tnink. 
And  now  is  eotten  down  so  nigh, 
I  have  him  just  itfainst  mine  eje. 

This  being  oyemeaid  bj  one 
Wbo  was  not  so  far  oyei^wn 
In  any  yiituoas  speculation. 
To  jttd^  with  mere  imaginiitioni 
Immediately  he  made  a  guess 
At  solying  all  appearances, 
A  way  far  more  significant 
Than  all  their  hints  of  th'  elephanty 
And  found,  upon  a  second  view, 
His  own  hypothesis  most  true ; 
For  he  had  scarce  applied  his  eye 
To  th'  engine,  but  immediatelT 
He  found  a  mouse  was  cotten  in 
The  hollow  tube»  and,  shut  between 
The  two  glass  windows  in  restraanti 
Was  BweU'd  into  an  elephant, 
And  proy'd  tlie  yirtuons  occmIoq 
Of  all  this  leaned  dissertation : 
And,  as  a  mountain  heretofora 
Was  great  with  child  they  say,  and  boiM^ 
A  silly  mouse,  this  mouse,  as  strange^ 
Brougnt  forth  a  mountain  in  ezdumge. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  in  consultation 
Had  penn'd  the  wonderful  narration. 
And  set  their  hands,  and  seals,  and  wit, 
T*  attest  the  truth  of  what  they  'ad  writ, 
When  this  accum'd  nhsnomenon 
Confounded  all  they'd  said  or  done : 
For  'twas  no  sooner  hinted  at. 
But  they  all  were  in  a  tumult  stni^iy 
More  furiously  enrag'd  by  fitr. 
Than  those  tmit  in  Sie  moon  made  wary 
To  find  so  admirable  a  hint, 
Wben  they  had  all  agreed  to  hmw  9MBl% 
And  w«e  engag'd  to  make  it  out^ 
Obstructed  with  a  paltiy  doubt. 

C  At  this  crUs,  a  leaned  mflmber,  derefeed  to  natinalliistQry, 
told  hie  brethren  that  Truth  was  of  •  ooj  character,  and  so 
obfoure,  that  mietaikee  were  often  made  aboot  her,  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  each  man  sho«ild  in  the  meaBtfane  metiiet 
hiniMlf  to  one  department  of  aeienoe,  and  not  pretend  to  de> 
elde  on  things  half  made  oat  bj  othera] 

This  said,  the  whole  assembly  allow'd 
The  doctrine  to  be  right  and  good. 
And,  from  the  truth  of  what  uey  'ad  heard, 
Resoly*d  to  give  truth  no  regard. 
But  what  was  for  their  turn  to  youdi. 
And  either  find,  or  make  it  such : 
That  'twas  more  noble  to  create 
Things  like  truth  out  of  strons  conceit, 
Than  with  yexatious  pains  and  doubt 
To  find,  or  think  t'  have  found,  her  out. 

This  being  resoly'd,  they,  one  by  one, 
Reyiew'd  the  tube,  the  mouse,  and  moon ; 
But  still  the  narrower  they  pried. 
The  more  they  were  unsatisfied. 
In  no  one  thing  they  saw  agreeing, 
As  if  they  'ad  sey'ral  faiths  of  seemg ; 
Some  swore,  upon  a  second  yiew, 
That  aU  they  'ad  seen  before  was  tme^ 
And  that  they  never  would  recant 
One  syllable  of  th'  elephant ; 
Ayow'd  his  snout  could  be  no  mouse's, 
But  a  true  elephant's  prqboscis. 
Others  began  to  doubt  and  waver, 
Uncertain  which  o'th'  two  to  favour. 
And  knew  not  whether  to  espouse 
The  cause  of  th'  elephant  or  mouse. 
Some  held  no  way  so  orthodox 
To  tiy  it,  ae  the  baUet-box, 


And,  like  the  natleii's  patriots, 
To  find,  or  make,  the  truth  by  veiaii 
Others  conceiv'd  it  much  more  fit 
T'  unmount  the  tube,  and  open  it. 
And  for  their  private  satisfaiption, 
To  re-examine  the  transaotien, 
And  after  explicate  tiie  rsst, 
As  ^btnr  should  find  cause  for  the  bMlk 

To  tLis,  as  th'  only  expedint, 
The  whole  assembly  gave  oonasnt; 
But  ere  the  tube  was  half  let  domit 
It  dear'd  the  first  phenomsBcn ; 
For,  at  the  end,  prodigious  swame 
Of  flies  and  gnats,  like  men  in  anas^ 
Had  all  pasrd  muster,  by  misfhum^ 
Botb  for  the  Sub-  and  Prcrvolvans. 
This  being  disoovered,  put  them  all 
Into  a  ficew  and  fiercer  biawl, 
Asham'd  that  men  so  grave  and  wise 
Should  be  chaldes'd  by  gnats  and  flis% 
And  take  the  feeble  insects'  swaims 
For  mi^ty  troops  of  men  at  anns ; 
As  vain  as  those  who,  when  the  moM 
Bri|^t  in  a  crystal  river  shens^ 
Thnw  easting  nete  as  sabtily  at  her. 
To  catch  and  pull  her  out  o^the  watsb 
But  when  thev  had  unscrew'd  the  ij^m. 
To  find  out  where  the  impostor  was, 
And  saw  the  mouae,  that,  by  mishapi 
Had  made  the  telescope  a  tiap, 
Amai'd,  confounded,  and  aflbcted. 
To  be  so  openly  convicted. 
Immediately  tney  get  them  gooi^ 
With  this  discovery  alone. 
That  those  who  oeedily  pumie 
Things  wonderfm,  instead  of  tona^ 
That  in  their  speculations  dioose 
To  make  discoveries  strange  iieir% 
And  natural  history  a  gaaette 
Of  tales  stupendous  and  fitf-fbt ; 
Hold  no  truth  worthy  to  be  known, 
That  is  not  huge  and  evergrown. 
And  explicate  appearances. 
Not  as  they  are,  but  as  thev  please; 
In  vain  strive  nature  to  suborn. 
And,  for  their  pains,  am  paid  with  seoa. 

TMitfciltncoitt  jnkmpJfcfil 

[Fhan  Batlerii  Bemains.] 

The  tmest  characters  of  ignorance 
Are  vanity,  and  pride,  and  arrogance;^ 
As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  noses  hiiher 
Than  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  satin 

All  wit  and  fkncy,  like  a  diamond. 
The  more  exact  and  curious  'tis  ground. 
Is  forc'd  for  every  carat  to  abate 
As  much  in  value  as  it  wants  in  wrigfat. 


Love  is  too  great  a  happiness 
For  wretched  mortals  to 
For  could  it  hold  inviolate 
Aninst  those  cruelties  of  fiite 
Which  all  felidties  below 
By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to^ 
It  would  become  a  bliss  too  hi^ 
For  perishing  mortality ; 
Translate  to  earth  the  joys  above ; 
For  nothing  goes  to  Heaven  but  LofSb 
All  love  at  mat,  like  generous  winc^ 
Ferments  and  firets  until  'tis  fine ; 
For  when  'tis  settled  on  the  lee, 
And  from  the  impurer  matter  fies^ 
Becomes  the  richer  still  the  older. 
And  proves  the  pleakantei  the  miim 


Ai  at  the  ^yproMli  of  winter,  all 
The  leaTea  of  gnat  trees  lue  to  fall. 
And  leaTe  them  naked,  to  engage 
With  stomia  and  tempesta  when  Utey  rage^ 
While  homUer  plants  an  found  to  wear 
Their  fresh  ^reen  liyeries  all  the  jear; 
So  when  their  glorious  season's  gone 
With  great  men,  and  hard  times  com*  on^ 
The  greatest  calamities  oppress 
The  greatest  still,  and  spare  ihe  le«. 

In  Borne  no  temple  was  so  low 
As  that  of  Honour,  built  to  show 
How  humble  honour  ought  to  be^ 
Ihoi^  ihera  'twas  all  anthoiitj. 

AH  smatteren  are  mora  brisk  and  pert 
Than  those  that  understand  an  art ; 
As  little  sfiarkles  shine  mora  bright 
Than  gLmnng  ooals  that  gire  them  li^hk 

[!Zb  Mi  MUtnm.} 

Do  not  unjitttlj  blame 

Hy  guiltless  breast, 
For  Tenturing  to  disclose  a  iiaiiM 

It  had  so  long  suppreet. 
Id  its  own  ashes  it  design'd 

For  ever  to  bare  lain ; 
But  that  mj  sichs,  like  blasts  of  wind^ 

Hade  it  breai  out  again. 

CHABLE8  COTTOIC 

The  name  of  Chables  Cottow  (1680-1687)  calls 
op  a  number  of  agreeable  assodationai  It  is  best 
known  from  ita  piscatory  and  afibctionate  union 
with  that  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton;  bat  Cotton 
was  a  cheerfiil,  witty,  aocomplisbed  man,  and  only 
vaated  wealth  and  prudence  to  have  made  him  one 
cf  the  leading  characters  of  his  day.  His  father. 
Sir  George  Cotton,  died  in  1658,  li»Ting  the  poet 
in  estate  at  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  near  the 
river  Dove,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  trout- 
ilihfaig.  The  pfToperty  was  much  encumbered,  and 
the  poet  soon  added  to  its  burdens.  As  a  means  of 
pecuniary  nSaet,  as  wdl  as  recreation.  Cotton  tran- 
dated  seyeral  works  from  the  Frendi  and  Italian, 
inrhiding  Montaigne's  Essays.  In  his  fortieth 
year  he  obtained  a  captain  s  commission  in  the 
army;  and  afterwards  made  a  fortunate  second 
msiriage  with  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Ardglasa, 
who  possessed  a  jointure  of  £1500  a-year.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  Cotton  ever  got  Out  of 
his  difficulties.  The  buly's  fortune  was  secured 
from  his  mismanagement,  and  the  poet  died  insol- 
T«it  His  happy,  careless  disposition,  seems  to  have 
enabled  him  to  study,  angle,  and  delight  his  friends, 
amidst  all  his  embarnusments.  He  published  seve- 
nl  buriesques  and  travesties,  some  of  them  grossly 
inddicate ;  but  he  wrote,  also,  some  copies  of  verses 
M  of  genuine  poetir.  One  of  his  humorous  pieces, 
a  journey  to  Ix^dbna,  seems  to  have  anticipated,  as 
Mr  Campbell  remarks,  the  manner  of  Anstey  in  the 
*  Kew  Bath  Guide.'  As  a  poet,  Cotton  may  be  ranked 
with  Andrew  MarvelL 

I7%e  New  Tear.^ 

Hark,  the  oock  crows,  and  yon  bti^t  star 
Tells  us  the  day  himselfs  not  far; 
And  see,  where,  breakins  from  the  nighty 
He  gilds  the  western  hills  with  light. 
Wi&  him  old  Janus  doth  appear^ 
Peeping  into  the  future  year. 
With  such  a  look,  as  seems  to  say 
The  piospect  is  not  good  that  way. 


Thus  do  we  rise  ill  sights  to  see^ 
And  'gainst  ourselves  to  prophecy ; 
When  the  prophetic  fear  of  things 
A  mora  tormenting  mischief  brings^ 
Mora  fuU.  of  soul-tormenting  gall 
Than  direst  mischieft  can  be&lL 
But  stay  I  but  stay  I  methinks  my  ta^jiAp 
Better  mform'd  by  clearer  Ught, 
Discerns  sereneness  in  that  Inow, 
That  all  oontraoted  seem'd  but  now. 
His  reversed  face  may  show  distaste^ 
And  frown  upon  the  ills  ara  past ; 
But  that  which  this  wa^  looks  is  deaft 
And  smiles  upon  the  mw-bom  Year* 
He  looks,  too,  from  a  place  so  high. 
The  year  lies  open  to  nis  eye ; 
And  all  the  moments  open  are 
To  the  exact  discoverer. 
Yet  mora  and  mora  he  smiles  upon 
The  happy  ravolution. 
Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  fear 
The  influences  of  a  vear, 
Bo  smiles  upon  us  the  first  mom. 
And  speaks  us  good  as  soon  as  bom  t 
Plague  on't  I  the  last  was  ill  enoujg^ 
This  cannot  but  make  better  proot; 
Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  brush'd  throu^^ 
The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too ; 
And  then  the  next  in  reason  should 
Be  super-exoellently  good : 
For  the  wont  ills,  we  daily  see. 
Have  no  more  perpetuity 
Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall ; 
Which  also  brings  us  wherewithal 
Ijonger  their  being  to  support. 
Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort : 
And  who  has  one  good  year  in  thiee^ 
And  yet  repines  at  destiny. 
Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case. 
And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 
Then  let  us  welcome  the  new  guest 
With  lusty  brimmers  of  the  best :. 
Mirth  always  should  good  fortune  meet» 
And  renders  e'en  disaster  sweet ; 
And  though  the  princess  turn  her  bai^ 
Let  us  but  line  ourselves  with  sack. 
We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out 
Till  the  next  year  she  face  about* 

[Inritation  to  Izaak  WaltonJ] 

[In  his  elgbty-thlrd  year,  Walton  iiiufowod  a  rwulutkm  te 
begin  a  pilgrimage  of  mnre  than  a  hundred  miles  Into  a  couHti> 
then  the  moat  diiScult  and  hasardoua  that  can  he  oonceived  fioi 
an  aged  man  totravd  in,  to  Tlait  his  friend  Cotton*  and,  donbt- 
kn,  to  enjoy  his  favourite  diversion  of  angling  in  the  delightfrd 
straama  of  the  Dove.  To  this  Jonmey  be  aeenis  to  have  been 
invited  by  Mr  Cotton  in  the  following  beautiful  etanxae,  printed 
with  other  of  hie  poems  in  l6Hn,  und  addrowcd  to  hie  dear  and 
most  worthy  fHend,  Mr  Isaak  Walton.] 

Whilst  in  this  cold  and  blustering  clime. 
Where  bleak  winds  howl,  and  tempests  roar. 

We  pass  away  the  roughest  time 
Has  been  of  many  years  before ; 

Whilst  from  the  most  tempestuous  nooks 
The  cbillest  blasts  our  peace  inrade. 

And  by  great  rains  our  sinal  lent  brooks 
Ara  aunost  navigable  made ; 

Whilstall  the  ills  are  so  improved    ' 

Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  vear. 
That  even  you,  ao  much  belov  d. 

We  would  not  now  wish  with  us  hent 

In  this  estate,  I  say,  it  is 

Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose, 

That  in  a  better  clime  than  this, 

Youy  our  dear  friend,  hare  mora  rspoae  ^  „.« 

Sow 
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10  1689. 


And  some  delight  to  me  the  while, 
Thoufh  natiupe  now  does  weep  in  rain. 

To  think  that  I  hare  seen  her  iznile. 
And  haply  maj  I  do  again. 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 

We  Utv  to  8ee  another  May, 
Well  reoompenBe  an  age  of  theM 

Fool  days  in  one  fine  fishing  day. 

We  then  bIiaII  hare  a  day  or  two, 

Peihaps  a  week,  wherein  to  tiy 
What  the  best  master's  hand  can  do 

With  the  most  deadly  killing  fly. 

A  day  with  not  too  bright  a  beam ; 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  sun ; 
A  southern  gale  to  curl  the  stream ; 

And,  master,  half  our  work  is  done. 

Then,  whilst  behind  some  bush  we  wait 

The  scaly  people  to  betray, 
We'll  prove  it  just,  with  treacherous  bait, 

To  make  the  pre]ring  trout  our  prey ; 

And  think  ourselyes,  in  such  an  hour. 
Happier  than  those,  though  not  so  high, 

Who,  like  leriathans,  deyour 
Of  meaner  men  the  smaller  fiy. 

lliis,  my  best  friend,  at  my  poor  home. 
Shall  be  our  pastime  and  our  theme  ; 

But  then — should  you  not  deign  to  come. 
You  make  all  tms  a  flattering  dream. 

fFrom '  ▲  Tojage  to  IxvUndi*] 

The  son  in  the  morning  disclosed  his  U^ty 
With  complexion  as  ruddy  as  mine  over  night ; 
And  o'er  th'  eastern  mountains  peeping  up's  he«d. 
The  casement  being  open,  espied  me  in  b^ ; 
With  his  raTS  he  so  tickled  my  lids,  I  awaked, 
And  was  half  asham'd,  for  I  found  myself  naked ; 
But  up  I  soon  start,  and  was  dress'd  in  a  trice. 
And  okll'd  for  a  draught  of  ale,  susar,  and  spice ; 
Which  haying  tum'd  ofi;  I  then  ciul  to  pay. 
And  packing  my  nawls,  whipt  to  horse,  and  away. 
A  guide  I  had  got  who  demanded  great  Tails, 
For  conducting  me  oyer  the  mountains  of  Wales : 
Twenty  good  Mtillings,  which  sure  yery  lax^  is ; 
Yet  that  would  not  serye,  but  I  must  bear  his  chaiges ; 
And  yet  for  all  that,  rode  astride  on  a  beast. 
The  worst  that  e'er  went  on  three  less,  I  protest ; 
It  certainly  was  the  most  ugly  of  jades ; 
His  hips  and  his  rump  made  a  right  ace  of  spades ; 
His  siaes  were  two  ladders,  well  spur-gall'd  withal ; 
His  neck  was  a  helye,  and  his  head  was  a  mall ; 
For  his  colour,  my  pains  and  your  trouble  111  spare, 
For  the  creature  was  wholly  denuded  of  hair ; 
And,  except  for  two  things,  as  bare  as  my  nail, 
A  tuft  of  a  mane,  and  a  sprig  of  a  tail ; 
Now,  such  as  the  beast  was,  even  such  was  the  rider, 
With  a  head  like  a  nutmeg,  and  legs  like  a  spider; 
A  yoice  like  a  cricket,  a  look  like  a  rat, 
The  brains  of  a  goose,  and  the  heart  of  a  cat ; 
Ey'n  such  was  my  guide  and  his  beast;  let  them  pats. 
The  one  for  a  horse,  and  the  other  an 


ThtReUremaiL 
Btsaas  Imgnllen,  to  ICr  iBSSk  Walton. 

Faivwell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 
We  never  meet  again ; 
Here  I  can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray. 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day 
Than  he  who  his  whole  age  out-wears 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatres, 
Vflusn  nought  but  yanity  and  vice  appean. 


Good  Ood  I  how  sweet  are  all  things  here  1 
How  beautiful  the  fields  appear ! 

How  dea^y  do  we  feed  and  lie  1 
Lord  I  what  good  houn  do  we  keep  I 
How  quietly  we  sleep  1 

What  peace,  what  unanimity ! 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  fashian. 
Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation ! 

Oh,  how  happy  here's  our  leisure  I 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleasure ! 
0  ye  yalleys  I    O  ye  mountains  1 
0  ye  groves,  and  ciystal  fountaint  1 
How  I  love,  at  liberty. 
By  turns  to  come  and  yisit  ye  t 

Bear  Solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend* 
That  man  acouainted  with  himself  dost  make^ 
And  all  his  Maker's  wonders  to  intend, 
WU^  thee  I  here  oonyerse  at  will. 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still. 
For  it  is  thou  alone  tui  keep'st  the  soul 


How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it,  alone. 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write. 

By  none  offended,  and  offimding  none  I 
To  vralk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own  ea 
And,  pleasing  a  man's  self,  none  other  to  displ 

0  my  beloyed  nymph,  fair  lkff% 
Princess  of  riyers,  how  I  love 

Upon  thy  floweiy  banks  to  lie^ 
And  view  thy  silver  stream. 
When  gilded  by  a  summer's  beam  1 

And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fry, 
Playing  at  liberty ; 

And  with  my  angle,  upon  them 
The  all  of  treachexy 

I  eyer  leam'd,  industriously  to  tiy  I 

Such  streams  Bome^s  yellow  Tiber  cannot  shoir  ; 
The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  Po, 
The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Bhine, 
Are  puddle  water  all  compared  with  thine ; 
And  Loire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  aie 
With  thine,  much  purer  to  compare ; 
The  rapid  Oaronne  and  the  winding  Seine 
Are  both  too  mean. 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 

To  vie  priority ; 
Nay,  Tame  and  Isis,  when  conjoin'd,  submit, 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silyer  feet. 

0  my  beloved  rocks,  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  and  brave  the  skies^ 

From  some  aspiring  mountain's  crown. 

How  dearly  do  I  love, 
Giddy  with  pleasure,  to  look  down ; 
And,  from  the  vales,  to  yiew  the  noble  heists  above  I 
0  my  beloved  caves  I  from  dog-star's  heat, 
And  all  anxieties,  my  safe  retreat ; 
What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight, 
In  the  artificial  night. 

Your  gloomy  entrails  znake^ 

Have  I  taken,  do  I  take  I 
How  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  fly, 
To  hide  me  from  society. 
E'en  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I, 

In  your  recesses'  friendly  shade. 

All  my  sorrows  open  laid. 
And  my  most  secwt  woes  intrusted  to  your  pdfMjf ! 

Lord !  would  men  let  me  alone. 
What  an  oyer-happy  one 

Should  I  thinx  myself  to  be  | 
Mi^t  I  in  this  desert  place 
(Wnich  most  men  in  discourse  di^gtaoe) 

live  but  undisturb'd  and  free  I  ^^ 


L 
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SUtL  OF  BOSOOttMON. 


Here,  in  thw  d«spn'd  reoen, 

Would  I,  mAagra  winter's  oold, 
Aad  the  sommer's  wont  excen, 
Ttj  to  Ure  out  to  sixty  fUU  jean  old ; 
And,  sll  the  while. 

Without  an  enrioas  ^6 
On  snj  thriring  under  fortune's  imile, 
CoDtcDted  lire,  aud  then  contented  die. 

SABI.  07  BOSOOMIf OW. 

The  reign  of  Charles  IL  was  a  period  fVaiight  with 
erii  tnd  £mger  to  ail  the  sober  restraints,  the  de- 
ceodet,  and  home-bred  virtues  of  domestic  life. 
Poetiy  Buffered  in  the  general  deterioration,  and 
Fope  has  Mud,  that 

In  all  Charles's  days 
Boacommon  onlj  boasts  unspotted  bays. 


The  Eabl  of  Bosoohmon  (1683-1684)  was  the 
icpbew  and  godson  of  the  celebrated  Eiu*!  of  Straf- 
iati,  He  traydled  abroad  during  the  civil  war,  and 
Rtaned  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  he 
vu  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and 
nbwqaently  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Duchess  of 
Toit.  Boflicommon,  like  Denham,  was  addicted  to 
gimbllng;  but  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  literature, 
vA  produced  a  poetiad  Euay  on  Trantiated  Vertex 
t  trunlation  of  Horace's  '  Art  of  Poetry,'  and  some 
other  minor  pieces.  He  planned,  in  coqjunction  with 
Diyden,  a  scheme  for  refining  our  language  and 
fixing  its  standard ;  bat,  while  meditating  on  this 
nd  similar  topics  connected  with  literature,  the 
irhitrary  measures  of  James  H.  caused  public  alarm 
lod  commotion.  Bosoommon,  dreading  the  result, 
prepsred  to  retire  to  Rome,  saving—'  It  was  best  to 
iH  near  tiie  chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked.' 
An  attack  of  goat  prevented  the  poef  s  departure, 
snd  he  died  hi  1684.  *  At  the  moment  in  whidi  he 
expired,'  sajrs  Johnson,  'he  uttered,  with  an  energy 
of  Toice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion, 
two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  "  Dies  Ins"— 

My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
IX>  not  forsake  me  in  my  end.' 

Tlie  only  work  of  Roscommon's  which  may  be  said 
to  elevate  him  above  mediocrity,  is  his  *  Essay  on 
TVansIated  Verse,'  in  which  he  inculcates  in  didactic 
poetry  the  rational  principles  of  translation  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  Cowley  and  Denham.  It  was 
published  in  1681 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Rosooomion  notioes  the  sixth  book  of  '  Fsrsdise 
Lost*  (puUisbed  only  four  years  before)  for  its  sub- 
limity. Dryden  has  heaped  on  Roscommon  the 
most  lavish  praise,  and  Pope  has  said  tiiat  *  every 
snthor's  merit  vras  his  own.'  Posteri^  has  not 
oooilnned  these  judgments.  Roscommon  stands  on 
the  same  ground  with  Denham — elegant  and  sen- 
nUe,  but  cold  and  wumpassioned.  We  shall  sub- 
join a  few  passages  ttom  his  *  Essay  on  Translated 
Vene:'— 

IThe  Moded  Mum.'} 


Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence^ 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 
What  moderate  fop  would  xake  the  park  or  stews, 
Who  among  troops  of  fiiultless  nymphs  may  choose  t 
Variety  of  such,  then,  is  to  be  found ; 
Take  then  a  subject  proper  to  expound. 
But  moral,  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voioe^ 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  trivial  choice : 
And  such  applause  it  must  expect  to  meet, 
As  would  some  painter  busy  in  a  street 
To  copy  bulls  and  bears,  and  every  sign 
That  oklls  the  starinc  sots  to  UMty  wine. 

Yet  'tis  not  all  to  nave  a  subject  good ; 
It  must  delight  us  when  'tis  understood. 
He  that  brings  fhlsome  objects  to  my  view 
(As  many  old  have  done,  and  manv  new), 
with  nauseous  inuwes  my  fancy  fills. 
And  all  goes  down  uke  oxymel  of  squills. 
Instruct  the  listening  world  how  BCsjro  sings 
Of  useful  subjects  and  of  loftv  things. 
These  will  such  true,  such  bright  icbas  raise, 
As  merit  gratitude,  as  well  as  ^xaise. 
But  foul  descriptions  are  offensive  still. 
Either  for  being  like  or  being  ill. 
For  who  without  a  qualm  hi^  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbsffe,  though  by  Homer  cook'd  t 
Whose  railing  neroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods, 
lyfake  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nocu. 
But  I  offend — ^Virgil  begins  to  frown. 
And  Horace  looks  with  mdignation  down : 
My  blushing  Muse,  with  conscious  fear  retires. 
And  whom  they  like  implicitly 


With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  maid  beiray'd- 
Hov  nice  the  reputation  m  the  maid  I 
Tour  eariy  kind  paternal  care  appears 
Bf  diaste  instruction  of  her  tender  yean. 
T^  fint  impression  in  her  infant  breast 
^nil  he  the  deepest,  and  should  be  the  best. 
Let  not  austerity  breed  servile  fear; 
No  wanton  sound  oflfend  her  virgin  ear. 
Seears  from  foolish  pride's  afiected  state. 
And  specious  flatteiy's  more  pernicious  bait; 
Hsbitoal  innocence  adorns  her  thou^^ts ; 
ta  your  neglect  must  answer  for  her  foalti. 


ICamUcm  agamui  Fabe  /Vide.] 

On  sure  foundations  let  your  fabric  rise. 

And  with  attractive  mi^esty  surprise ; 

Not  by  affected  meretricious  arts. 

But  strict  harmonious  symmetry  of  parts; 

Which  through  the  whole  insensibly  must  pan 

With  vital  heat,  to  animate  the  mass. 

A  pure,  an  active,  an  auspicious  flame, 

And  bri^t  as  heaven,  finm  whence  the  blessing  came. 

But  few — 0  few  I  souls  pre-ordain'd  by  fate. 

The  race  of  gods  have  reach'd  that  envied  height* 

No  rebel  Titan's  sacrilegious  crime, 

Bv  helping  hills  on  hills,  can  hither  climb : 

The  grisly  fenyman  of  hell  denied 

.£neas  entrance,  till  he  knew  his  guide. 

How  justly  then  will  impious  mortals  fall. 

Whose  pnde  would  soar  to  heaven  without  a  call. 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most. 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast ; 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 
How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ  I 
How  few  are  they  who  understand  him  yet  1 
Approach  his  altan  with  religious  fear ; 
No  vulgar  deity  inhabits  there. 
Heaven  shakss  not  more  at  Jove's  imperial  nod 
Than  poets  nould  before  their  Mantuan  god. 
Hail  mighty  Maro !  may  that  sacred  name 
Kindle  my  breast  with  thy  celestial  flame. 
Sublime  ideas  and  apt  words  infuse ; 
^The  Muse  instructs  my  voice,  and  thou  inspiie  the 
Musel 

{An  AmAot  smiiI  Fed  wto  he  Wriiet,] 

I  pity,  from  my  soul,  unhappy  men, 
Compell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  the  pen ; 
Who  must,  like  lawyers,  either  starve  or  plead, 
And  follow,  right  or  wrong,  where  guineas  lead  I 
But  you,  Pompilian,  wealthy  pamper'd  heirs, 
I  Who  to  your  country  owe  your  swords  and  cares  ; 
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Let  no  Tain  hope  your  easj  mind  aeduoe^ 
Far  rich  ill  poeto  are  without  excuse ; 
Tis  jwy  dangerous  tampering  with  the  Mum  ; 
The  profit's  small,  and  you  hare  much  to  lose ; 
For  though  true  wit  adons  jour  birth  or  place, 
Dmnerate  lines  degrade  the  attainted  noe. 

No  poet  any  passion  can  excite. 
But  what  thej  feel  transport  them  when  they  write. 
Hare  jou  been  led  through  the  Cunuean  cave. 
And  heard  th'  impatient  maid  divinely  rayef 
I  hear  her  now ;  I  see  her  rolUng  eyes ; 
And  panting,  Lo,  the  god,  the  god  I  she  cries : 
With  words  not  hers,  and  more  than  human  sound. 
She  makes  th'  obedient  ghoets  peep  trembling  through 

the  ground. 
But  though  we  must  obey  when  hearen  commands, 
And  man  in  Tain  the  sacred  etiH  withstands, 
Beware  what  spirit  races  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspir'd,  ten  thousand  are  possessed : 
Thus  make  the  proper  use  of  eadi  extreme, 
And  write  with  fiuy,  but  correct  with  phl^gm« 
As  when  the  cheerful  hours  too  freely  pass, 
And  sparklinc  wine  smiles  in  the  tempting  glafli. 
Your  pulse  adiises,  and  begins  to  beat 
Through  ereiy  swelling  Tein  a  loud  retreat: 
So  when  a  Muse  propitiously  inrites, 
Improve  her  fikTours,  and  indulge  her  flights ; 
But  when  you  find  tiiat  rigorous  heat  al»te, 
LeaTe  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait. 
Before  the  radiant  sun,  a  glimmering  lamp, 
Adulterate  measures  to  the  sterling  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines. 
Compared  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines : 
These  nerrous,  bold ;  those  languid  and  remiss ; 
There,  cold  salutes ;  but  here,  a  lover's  kiss. 
Thus  hare  I  seen  a  rapid  headlong  tide. 
With  foaming  wares  the  passive  Saone  diride. 
Whose  lacy  waters  without  motion  lay. 
While  he  with  eager  force  lug'd  his  impetuous  way ! 

On  ike  Day  afJ^dgmaiL 
nCflnfam  of  the « Mas  Im.*] 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
Shall  the  whole  world  in  ashes  lay. 
As  Darid  and  the  Sibyls  say. 

What  horror  will  invade  the  mind. 
When  (he  strict  Judffe,  who  would  be  kind. 
Shall  have  few  venial  faults  to  find  I     . 

The  last  load  trumpet's  wondrous  sound. 
Shall  through  the  rending  tombs  rebound. 
And  wake  ue  nations  under  ground. 

Nature  and  Death  shall,  with  surprise. 

Behold  Uie  pale  offender  rise. 

And  view  the  Judge  with  conscious  c^es. 

Then  shall,  with  univeml  dread,. 
The  sacred  mystic  book  be  read, 
To  tiy  the  livmg  and  the  dead. 

The  Judge  ascends  his  awful  throng 
He  makes  each  secret  sin  be  known. 
And  iJl  with  shame  confess  their  own. 

0  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 

To  save  my  last  important  stake. 

When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake f 

Hiou  mighty  formidable  King, 
Thou  mercy's  unexhausted  springy 
Some  comfortable  pity  bring  1 

Foiget  not  what  my  imnsom  cost. 
Nor  let  my  dear-bought  soul  be  lost 
In  storms  of  guil^  tenor  toet. 


Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend, 

My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 

Do  not  Cvrsake  me  in  my  end  1 

Well  may  they  curse  their  second  bnath, 

Who  rise  to  a  reriving  death. 

Thou  great  Creator  of  mankind. 

Let  gmlty  man  compassion  find  1 

■ABL  or  BOCHSflTBIL 

John  Wilmot,  Eahl  or  Rocbbstbr  (1647-1680X 
is  known  principally  fh>m  his  having  (to  use  ths 
figurative  language  of  Johnson)  *  blazed  out  his 
youth  and  his  health  In  lavish  voluptuousness,'  and 
died  fh)m  physical  ezhaostion  and  aecay  at  the  age 
of  thirtj-tliree.    Like  most  of  the  courtiers  of  the 
day,  Rochester  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.   He 
was  at  sea  with  the  Eari  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  £d- 
^^•rd  Spragge,  and  distinguished  himself  for  bravecy. 
In  the  neat  of  an  engagement,  he  went  to  csny  a 
message  in  an  open  boat  amidst  a  storm  of  aboi 
This  manliness  of  character  forsook  Rochester  in 
England,  for  he  was  accused  of  betraying  oowardioe 
in  street  quarrels,  and  he  refused  to  fight  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.    Li  the  profligate  court  of 
Charles,  Rochester  was  the  most  profligate;  hii 
intrigues,  his  low  amours  and  disguises,  his  efcctiog 
a  stage  and  playing  the  mountebank  on  Tower-hilt 
and  his  having  been /ve  years  in  a  state  of  inebriety, 
are  drcumstanoes  well-lmown  and  partly  admitted 
by  himselfl    It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  hii 
domestic  letters,  which  were  publislied  a  few  yean 
ago,  show  him  in  a  totally  different  light—'  toidcr, 
pUyful,  and  alive  to  all  the  affections  of  a  huibsnd, 
a  father,  and  a  son.'    His  repentance  itself  nyi 
something  for  the  natural  character  df  the  oofbr* 
tunate  profligate.    To  judge  from  the  memoir  left 
by  Dr  Burnet,  who  was  his  lordship's  spiritnal  guide 
on  his  deathbed,  it  was  sincere  and  unreserred.    We 
may,  therefore,  with  some  confidence,  set  dovn 
Rochester  as  one  of  those  whose  vices  are  leu  the 
effect  of  an  inborn  tendency,  than  of  eitemal  c(v- 
rupting  circumstances.    It  may  fairiv  be  isid  of 
him, '  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him 'like  the  ksv- 
ing  it'  His  poems  consist  of  slight  efltasioos,  throvn 
off  without  labour.    Many  of  them  are  so  veiy  lioeD- 
tious  as  to  be  unfit  fbr  publication ;  but  in  one  of 
these,  he  has  given  ta  me  /me  a  ha^y  charscterdf 
Charles  n.— 

A  meiiy  monarch,  scandalous,  and  poor. 
His  songs  are  sweet  and  musical    Rochester  vrote 
a  poem  Vptm  Nothing,  which  is  merely  a  string  of  ; 
puns  and  conceits.    It  opens,  however,  with  a  flas 


Nothing  I  thou  elder  brother  ev'n  to  shade^ 
That  hadst  a  being  ere  the  world  was  made. 
And,  well  fiz'd,  art  alone  of  ending  not  sfisidL 

Somff. 

While  on  those  lovely  looks  I  gaM^ 

To  see  a  wretch  pursuing, 
In  raptures  of  a  bless'd  amass^ 

His  pleasing  happy  ruin ; 
*Tis  not  for  pity  that  I  move; 

His  fate  is  too  aspiring. 
Whose  heart,  broke  with  a  load  of  ]«f% 

Dies  wishing  and  admiring. 

But  if  this  murder  you'd  forego, 

Your  slave  from  death  remoring. 
Let  me  your  art  of  charming  know. 

Or  learn  you  mine  of  lovinc. 
But  whether  life  or  death  bettd^ 

In  love  'tis  equal  measure ; 
Hie  victor  lives  with  empty  prids^ 

The  vwquish'd  die  with  plet«"< 
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■ARL  OF  BOCHBCTBB* 


[CbwifgiMy    a  SwyJ 

I  OBDoi  change  m  othen  do. 

Though  you  unjuBtly  scorn  ;  , 

Snoe  that  pow  f  wain  thai  ngfas  for  70% 

For  yoa  alone  was  born. 
No^  Phillu,  no ;  yoor  heurt  to  moTO 

A  larer  way  I'll  tnr ; 
And,  to  rerenge  my  uix^hted  loTe» 

Will  still  lore  <«,  will  still  loro  on,  and  die. 


When  kill'd  with  crief  Amyntas 

And  Tou  to  mind  shall  call 
The  signs  that  now  onpitied  rise^ 

The  tears  that  Tainlj  fall ; 
That  welcome  hour  that  ends  this  mutfi 

Will  then  begin  your  pain. 
For  such  a  fait&l  tender  heart 

Can  nerer  break,  can  never  break  in  Trnin. 

Too  late,  alas  I  1  must  confess. 
You  need  not  arts  to  move  me ; 

Such  charms  by  nature  you  possess^ 
rrwere  madness  not  to  lore  you. 

Then  spare  a  heart  you  may  surprise^ 
And  give  my  tongue  the  fflory 

To  boast,  though  my  unfaithful  eyes 
Betn^  a  tender  stoiy. 

• 

My  dear  mistress  has  a  heart 

Soft  as  those  kind  looks  she  gave  me, 
When,  with  Iotc's  resistless  art. 

And  Iter  eyes,  she  did  enslaTe  me. 
But  her  constancy's  so  weak. 

She's  so  wild  and  apt  to  wander, 
That  my  jealous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  Hto  one  day  asunder. 


Melting  joys  about  her  moTe, 

Killing  pleasures,  wounding 
She  can  dress  her  eyes  in  lore. 

And  her  lips  can  warm  with  kisses. 
Angels  listen  when  she  speaks ; 

Sie's  my  delieht,  all  mankind's  wonder; 
But  my  j««lous  heart  would  break. 

Should  we  lire  one  day  asunder. 

A  few  specimens  of  Bochestei^s  letters  to  hit  wife 
«:id  sou  are  sttbjoiDed  :— 

I  un  Terr  glad  to  hear  news  from  you,  and  I  think 
it  >  m-  good  when  I  hear  you  are  well ;  pray  be  pleased 
t4i  '^iid  me  word  what  you  are  apt  to  be  pleased  with, 
that  1  may  show  you  how  sood  a  husband  I  can  be ; 
I  would  lint  hftTO  yon  so  formal  as  to  judge  of  the 
kiuiiiieM  of  a  letter  by  the  length  of  it,  but  beliere  of 
erer^diitig  that  it  is  as  you  would  hare  it. 

lis  not  an  easy  tlung  to  be  entirely  happy ;  but  to 
be  kind  is  very  easy,  and  that  is  the  greatest  measure 
of  liapmness.  I  say  not  this  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
being  kind  to  me ;  you  have  practised  that  so  long, 
that  I  hare  a  joyftil  confidence  you  will  nerer  foraet 
it ;  but  to  show  that  I  myself  ha?e  a  sense  cf  what 
the  methods  of  my  life  seemed  so  utterly  to  contradict, 
I  mast  not  be  too  wise  about  my  own  follies,  or  else  this 
letter  had  been  a  book  dedicated  to  you,  and  published 
to  the  world.  It  will  be  more  pertinent  to  tell  you, 
that  very  shoitlj  the  king  goes  to  Newmarket,  and 
then  I  ihall  wait  on  yoo  at  Adderbuiy ;  in  the  mean 
time,  think  of  anytiiinff  you  would  hare  me  do,  and 
1  ihall  thank  yoo  for  the  occasion  of  pleasing  you. 

Mr  Moigan  I  hare  sent  in  this  enand,  bwause  he 
pUyi  the  rogue  hitn  in  town  so  extremely,  that  he  is 
Mt  to  be  sBdued;  pray,  if  he  behares  himself  so  at 


Adderbuiy,  send  me  word,  and  let  him  stey  till  I 
send  for  him.  Pra^,  let  Ned  come  up  to  town ;  I  hare 
a  little  business  with  him,  and  he  shall  be  back  in  a 
week. 

Wonder  not  that  I  hare  not  written  to  yon  all  this 
while,  for  it  was  hard  for  me  to  know  what  to  write  upon 
sererai  aocounte  ;  but  in  this  I  will  only  desire  you 
not  to  be  too  much  amazed  at  the  thoughts  my  mother 
has  of  TOU,  since,  being  mere  imaginations,  they  will 
as  easily  ranish,  as  they  were  groundlessly  erected ; 
for  my  own  put,  I  will  make  it  my  mdearour  they 
may.  What  you  desired  of  me  in  your  other  letter, 
shall  punctually  hare  performed.  You  must,  I  think, 
obcnr  my  mother  in  her  commands  to  wait  on  hm  at 
Aylesbuzy,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter.  I  am  rwj 
dull  at  this  time,  and  therefore  think  it  pity  in  this 
humour  to  testify  myself  to  you  any  farther;  only, 
dear  wife,  I  am  your  humble  serrant — RocHB8n&. 

Run  away  like  a  rascal,  without  taking  leare,  deer 
wife ;  it  is  an  unpolito  way  of  proceeding,  which  a 
modMt  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  hare  left  yen 
a  prey  to  your  own  imaginations,  amongst  mv  relations 
— ^the  worst  of  damnations ;  but  there  will  come  an 
hour  of  delirerance,  till  when,  may  my  mother  be 
merciful  to  you ;  so  I  commit  you  to  what  shall  ensue, 
woman  to  woman,  wife  to  mother,  in  hopes  of  a  Aituie 
^ypearance  in  gloiy.  The  small  share  I  could  spare 
you  out  of  my  pocket,  I  hare  sent  as  a  debt  to  Mrs 
Rowse.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days  I  will  return  you 
more:  pray  write  as  often  as  you  hare  leisure  to 
your  RocHfiSTim. 

Remember  me  to  Nan  and  my  Lord  Wilmot. 
You  must  present  my  serrice  to  my  cousins.  I  in- 
tend to  be  at  the  wedding  of  my  niece  Ellen,  if  I 
hear  of  it.  Excuse  my  ill  paper,  and  reiy  ill  man- 
ners to  my  mother ;  they  are  both  the  best  the  place 
and  age  could  afford. 

Mr  Wipe — ^The  difficulties  of  pleasing  your  lady- 
ship do  increase  so  fast  upon  me,  and  are  grown  so 
numerous,  that,  to  a  man  less  resolred  than  myself 
nerer  to  giro  it  orer,  it  would  appear  a  madness  erer 
to  attempt  it  more ;  but  through  your  frailties  mine 
ought  not  to  multiply;  yon  may,  therefore,  secure 
yourself  that  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  put  me  out 
of  my  constant  resolutions  to  satisfy  you  in  all  I  can. 
I  confess  there  is  nothing  will  so  much  contribute  to 
my  assistance  in  this  as  your  dealing  freely  with  me ; 
for  since  you  hare  thought  it  a  wise  thing  to  trust  me 
less  and  hare  reserres,  it  has  been  out  of  my  power 
to  make  the  best  of  my  proceedings  effectual  to  what 
I  intended  them.  At  a  distance,  I  am  likeliest  to  learn 
your  mind,  for  you  hare  not  a  rery  obliging  way  of 
delirering  it  by  word  of  mouth  t  if>  therefore,  you  will 
let  me  know  the  particulars  in  which  I  may  be  useful 
to  you,  I  will  show  my  readiness  as  to  mv  own  part ; 
and  if  I  fail  of  the  success  I  wish,  it  shall  not  be  the 
fiMilt  of— Your  humble  serrant,  Rochbsteb. 

I  intend  to  be  at  Adderbury  sometime  next  week. 

I  hope,  Charles,  when  you  reoeire  this,  and  know 
that  I  hare  sent  this  gentleman  to  be  your  tutor,  you 
will  be  rery  elad  to  see  I  take  such  care  of  you,  and 
be  rery  mtetul,  which  is  best  shown  in  being  obedient 
and  dilig^t*  You  are  now  grown  big  enough  to  be 
a  man,  and  you  can  be  wise  enough ;  for  the  way  to 
be  truly  wise  is  to  serre  God,  learn  your  book,  and 
obserre  the  instructions  of  your  parents  first,  and  next 
your  tutor,  to  whom  I  hare  entirely  resigned  you  for 
this  seren  yean,  and  according  as  you  emi^oy  that 
time,  you  are  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  for  erer ;  but  I 
hare  so  good  an  opinion  of  you,  that  I  am  glad  to 
think  you  will  nerer  deceire  me ;  dear  child,  leam 
your  book  and  be  obedient,  and  you  shall  see  what  a 
father  I  will  be  to  you.  You  shall  want  no  pleasure 
while  you  are  good,  and  that  you  may  be  so  are  my 
constant  prayers.  Rochester. 
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Charles,  I  take  it  rerj  kindly  that  you  write  me 
(thou^  eeldom),  and  widi  heartily  yoa  would  bdiare 
yminetf  bo  as  that  I  might  show  howmach  I  Ioto  joa 
without  being  ashamed.  Obedience  to  joar  giand- 
mother,  and  those  who  instruct  you  in  good  things,  is 
the  way  to  make  ^ou  happy  here  and  for  ever.  Aroid 
idleness,  scorn  lying,  and  God  will  bless  you. 


Sot  Ghabuss  Skdlbt  (1639-1701)  was  one  of  the 
brightest  satellites  of  the  court  of  Charles  n.— «f 
wi^  and  gallant  as  Bocheater,  as  fine  a  poet,  and  a 
better  man.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Kentish  baronet, 
Sir  John  Sedl^r  of  Arlesford.  The  Restoration 
drew  him  to  London,  and  he  became  aoch  a  fayourite 
Ibr  hiB  taste  and  aooomplishments,  that  Charles 
Is  said  to  hare  asked  him  if  he  luid  not  obtained 
from  Nature  a  patent  to  be  Apollo's  viceroy.  His 
estate,  his  time,  and  morals,  were  squanderei  away 
at  court;  but  latterly  the  poet  redeemed  himself,  b^ 
came  a  constant  attender  of  parliament,  in  which  he 
had  a  seat,  opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James 
IL,  and  assisted  to  bring  about  the  Bevolutioo. 
James  had  seduced  Sedley's  daughter,  and  created 
her  Countess  of  Dorchester— a  circumstance  which 
probably  quickened  the  poet's  zeal  against  the  court 
'  I  hate  ingratitude,'  said  the  witty  Sedley ;  '  and  as 
the  king  has  made  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will 
endesTonr  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen' — alluding 
to  the  Princess  Mary,  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Sir  Charles  wrote  plays  and  poems,  which 
were  extravagantly  praised  by  his  contemporaries. 
Buckingham  eulogised  the  vrilehcraft  of  Se<Uey,  and 
Rochester  spoke  of  his  *  gentle  prevailing  art'  His 
songs  are  light  and  gracefbl,  with  a  more  studied 
and  felicitous  diction  than  is  seen  in  most  of  the 
court  poets.  One  of  the  finest, '  Ah !  Chloris,  could 
I  now  but  sit,*  has  been  often  printed  as  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Scottish  patrioi,  Duncan  Forbes  of 
CuDoden,  Lord  President  of  the  court  of  session : 
the  verses  occur  in  Sedley's  play,  T%e  Mulberry 
Chrden,  Sedley's  conversation  was  highly  prised, 
and  he  lived  on,  delighting  all  his  friends,  till  past 
his  sixtieth  year.  As  he  says  of  one  of  his  own 
liflroines,he 

Bloom'd  in  the  winter  of  his  days, 
Like  Olastonbuiy  thorn. 

Ah,  Chloris  t  could  I  now  but  sit 

As  unconcem'd  as  when 
Your  infant  beauty  could  beget 

No  happiness  or  pain. 
When  I  this  dawning  did  admire, 

And  praised  the  coming  day, 
I  little  thought  the  rising  fire 

Would  ttte  my  rest  away. 

Tour  channs  in  harmless  childhood  lay 

Like  metals  in  a  mine ; 
Age  from  no  face  takes  more  away, 

Than  youth  conoeal'd  in  thine. 
But  as  your  diarms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest, 
80  love  as  unperoeiT'd  did  fly, 

And  centerd  in  my  breast. 

Mypassion  with  your  beauty  grew, 

while  Cupid  1^  my  heart, 
Still  as  his  mother  favoured  you. 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart 
Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part ; 

To  make  a  lover,  he 
Employ'd  the  utmost  of  his 

To  make  a  beauty,  she. 


Love  still  has  something  of  the  sea» 
Fkom  whence  his  mouier  rose ; 

Ko  time  his  slaves  from  doubt  can  free^ 
Nor  give  their  thoughts  repose. 

They  are  becalm'd  in  clearest  days^ 
^d  in  rou|^  weather  toss'd ; 

lliey  wither  under  cold  delays, 
Or  are  in  tempests  lost 

One  while  ther  seem  to  touch  the  port. 

Then  straight  into  the  main 
Some  angiy  wind,  in  cruel  sport, 

The  vessel  drives  agun. 

At  first  disdun  and  pride  they  fear^ 
Which,  if  they  chance  to  'scape. 

Rivals  and  falsehood  soon  appear 
In  a  more  cruel  shape. 

By  such  decrees  to  joy  they  come^ 

And  are  so  long  withstood ; 
So  slowly  they  receiTo  the  sun. 

It  haidly  does  them  good. 

Tis  cruel  to  proloog  a  pain ; 

And  to  dewr  a  joy. 
Believe  me,  gentle  Celemene, 

Offends  ih.9  winged  boy. 

A  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  fsiis 

Perhaps  would  not  remove ; 
And  if  I  gax'd  a  thousand  yean, 

I  could  not  deeper  love. 

PhiUis,  men  say  that  all  my  vows 

Are  to  thy  fortune  paid  ; 
Alas !  my  heart  he  little  knows, 

Who  thinks  my  love  a  trade. 

Were  I  of  all  these  woods  the  ked* 

One  beny  from  thy  hand 
Hore  real  pleasure  would  afford 

Than  all  my  laige  command. 

My  humble  love  has  lean'd  to  live 

On  what  the  nicest  maid^ 
Without  a  conscious  blush,  may  give 

Beneath  the  myrtle  shade. 

IKICBBSS  or  HKWCASTU. 

Maboabst,  Duchbss  or  Nkwcasti.b,  who  died  in 
167S,  was  distbiguished  for  her  faithfU  sttsehmqit 
to  her  lord  in  his  long  exile  daring  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  for  her  indefatigable  pomiit  of 
literature.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Cbsrhi 
Lucas,  and  one  of  tiie  maids  of  honour  to  Henrietti 
Maria.  Having  accompanied  the  queen  to  Ynnedt 
she  met  with  Sie  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  snd  ins 
married  to  him  at  Paris  in  1645.  The  msrquiitook 
up  his  residenee  at  Antwerp,  tiU  the  trouMes  wtfe 
over,  and  there  his  lady  wrote  and  published  (1693) 
a  volume,  entitled  Poeau  OM^  JVneist.  Thenuaqsii 
assisted  her  in  her  compositions,  a  dmrastsBee 
which  Horace  Walpcde  has  ridiciiled  hi  his  *Bap^ 
and  Noble  Authors;'  and  so indefiitigable wcse the 
noble  pair,  that  they  filled  neariy  twelve  vohisMs, 
fblio,  with  plays,  poems,  orationa,  phllosophicsl  dii- 
eourses,  &c.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  XL,  the 
marquis  and  his  lady  retomed  to  Enghmd.  The  pic- 
ture of  domestic  happiness  and  devoted  kiyaltypw- 
sented  by  the  life  of  these  personages,  creates  a  stnog 
prepossession  in  fkvour  of  the  poetry  of  the  dnefaeHi 
She  had  invention,  knowledge,  and  imsginstiofi,  b«t 
wanted  energy  and  taste.  7%«  PosfisM  ea^  Aerss- 
iMi  </  tis  Qmoi  qf  JVuries  ta  Poiry  Uad  k  hv 
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SMtt  popular  piece.  It  often  echoes  the  imagery  of 
Shekspeeie,  but  has  eome  flue  lineB,  deicriptive  of 
tlieelTiah 


She  on  a  dewy  leaf  doth  hathe. 
And  as  she  sits,  the  leaf  doth  ware ; 
There  like  a  new-fallen  flake  of  snow, 
Doth  her  uriiite  limhs  in  beauty  show. 
Her  gannents  fisir  her  maids  put  on, 
Hade  of  tiie  pure  light  horn  the  sun. 
MM  amd  MeUmchaly  is  another  of  theee  fkndftil 
penoniflcatioDa.    The  ibrmer  woos  the  poetess  to 
dvdl  with  ber,  promising  sport  and  pleasure,  and 
drawing  a  gloomy  but  fordUe  and  poetical  sketch 
of  ber  lira],  Mehuchc^ : — 
Her  Toioe  is  low,  and  gires  a  hollow  sound ; 
She  hates  the  light,  and  it  in  darkness  found ; 
Or  lits  with  blinking  lamps,  or  tapers  small, 
Whidi  Tarious  shadows  make  acainst  the  wall. 
She  lores  nought  else  but  noise  which  discord  makes. 
Am  croaking  frogs  whose  dwelling  is  in  lakes ; 
The  laren's  hoarse,  the  mandrake's  hollow  groan. 
And  shrieking  owls  which  At  i'  the  night  alone ; 
The  tolling  bell,  which  for  the  dead  rings  out ; 
A  mill,  where  rushing  waters  run  about ; 
The  roaring  winds,  which  shake  the  cedars  tall. 
Plough  up  the  seas,  and  beat  the  rocks  withal. 
She  loves  to  walk  in  the  still  moonshine  night, 
And  in  a  thick  dark  grore  she  takes  delight ; 
In  hollow  cares,  thatch'd  houses,  and  low  ceils. 
She  lores  to  lire,  and  there  alone  she  dwells. 

Mdandioly  thus  describes  her  own  dwelling : — 
I  dwell  in  grores  that  ^t  are  wit]>  the  sun ; 
Sit  on  the  banks  by  which  clear  waters  run ; 
In  summers  hot  down  in  a  shade  I  lie ; 
My  music  is  the  buzzing  of  a  fly ; 
I  walk  in  meadows,  where  grows  fresh  green  grass; 
In  fields,  where  com  is  high,  I  ofVen  pass ; 
Walk  up  the  hills,  where  round  I  prospects  see. 
Some  brushy  woods,  and  some  all  champaigns  be ; 
Retaining  back,  I  in  fresh  pastures  go. 
To  hear  how  aheep  do  bleat,  and  cows  do  low ; 
In  winter  cold,  when  nipping  frosts  come  on. 
Then  I  do  lire  in  a  small  house  alone ; 
Although  'tis  plain,  yet  deanlr  'tis  within. 
Like  to  a  soul  that's  pure,  and  clear  from  tin ; 
And  there  I  dwell  in  quiet  and  still  peace. 
Not  fill'd  with  cares  how  riches  to  increase ; 
I  wish  nor  seek  for  rain  and  fruitless  pleasures ; 
No  riches  are,  but  what  the  mind  intreasures. 
Thns  am  1  solitary,  lire  alone. 
Yet  better  lor'd,  the  more  that  I  am  known ; 
And  though  zny  iiace  ill-fa vour'd  at  first  sights 
Aiker  acquaintance,  it  will  give  delight. 
Refuse  me  not,  for  I  shall  constant  be ;  • 
iff^n^m  your  otedit  and  your  dignity. 

KATBZRIKE  PHIUPS. 

Mas  Kathbbinb  Philiw  (1681-1664)  was  ho- 
nomed  with  the  praise  of  Cowley  and  Dryden,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  to  her  a  *  Discourse  on 
Friendship.'  Her  poetical  name  of  Orinda  was 
highly  popular  with  ber  oontemporaries ;  but  her 
eAnons  are  said  to  hare  been  puUished  without 
ber  consent  This  amiable  lady  was  the  wife  of 
James  Philipa  of  the  Priory,  Cardigan.  She  died 
of  imall-poz,  a  distemper  then  preralent  and  fatal 

lAffCMUi  Pleano'e-'an  Ode.'] 

There's  no  such  thins  as  pleasore  here, 

Tis  all  a  perfect  cheat, 
Which  does  but  shine  and  disappear. 

Whose  charm  is  but  deceit ; 
The  empty  bribe  of  yielding  souls, 
Whidi  first  betrays,  and  then  oontiola. 


lis  true,  it  looks  at  distance 

But  if  we  do  approach. 
The  fruit  of  Sodom  will  impair. 

And  perish  at  a  touch ; 
It  being  than  in  fancy  less. 
And  we  expect  more  than  poeSbsi. 

For  by  our  pleasures  we  are  doy'd. 

And  so  desire  is  done ; 
Or  else,  like  rirers,  they  make  wide 

The  channels  where  they  run ; 
And  either  way  true  bliss  destroys 
^^ting  us  narrow,  or  our  joys. 

We  coret  pleasure  easily. 

But  ne'er  true  bliss  possess ; 
For  many  things  must  make  it  be^ 

But  one  may  make  it  less; 
Kay,  were  our  state  as  we  could  chooee  it, 
'Twould  be  oonsum'd  by  fear  to  lose  it. 

What  art  thou,  th^,  thou  winged  air. 
More  weak  and  swift  than  fame  I 

Whose  next  successor  is  despair, 
And  its  attendant  shame. 

Th'  experienc'd  prince  then  reason  had. 

Who  said  of  Pleasure — *  It  is  mad.' 

[A  CouHiry  Lffe,"] 

How  sacred  and  how  innocent 

A  country-life  appears. 
How  free  m>m  tumult,  discontenti 

From  flattery  or  fears ! 

This  was  the  first  and  happiest  life. 

When  man  enjoy'd  himself. 
Till  pride  exchanged  peace  for  strift^ 

And  happiness  for  pelf. 

nVas  here  the  poets  were  inspired. 

Here  taught  the  multitude ; 
The  brave  uiey  here  with  honour  fir'd. 

And  ciTilisM  the  rude. 

.  That  golden  age  did  entertain 
No  passion  but  of  lore : 
The  thoughts  of  ruling  and  of  gain 
Did  neVr  their  fancies  more. 

Them  that  do  coret  only  rest, 

A  cottage  will  suffice : 
It  is  not  brare  to  be  possessed 

Of  earth,  but  to  dopise. 

Opinion  is  the  rate  of  things. 
From  henoe  our  peace  doth  flow  j 

I  hare  a  better  fate  than  kings, 
Because  I  think  it  so. 

When  all  the  stormy  world  doth  roai^ 

How  unooncem'd  am  I ! 
I  cannot  fear  to  tumble  lowei^ 

Who  nerer  could  be  high. 

Secure  in  these  unenried  wall% 

I  think  not  on  the  state. 
And  pity  no  man's  ease  that  falll 

From  his  ambition's  height. 

Silence  and  innocence  are  safe;  « 

A  heart  that's  nobly  true. 
At  all  these  little  arts  can  lauj^ 

That  do  the  world  subdue  1 

JOHK  DRTDSir. 

John  Dbtdbn,  one  of  the  great  masten  of  Eng» 
lish  rerse,  and  whose  masculine  satire  has  nerer  been 
excelled,  was  bom  at  Oldwinckle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, in  August  1631.  His  &ther,  Erasmus  Driden 
[the  poet  flrst  spdled  the  name  with  a  y],  was  a 
strict  Puritan,  of  an  ancient  family,  long  establiBhed 
in  Northamptonshire.    John  waa  one  cf  fourteen 
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children,  bat  be  vu  the  eldeit  loii,  aai  tecelTed  a 
good  education,  lint  ftt  Weatminita',  and  afterwwdi 
»tTTliilt7CCiUe8e,Cuiibrldge.  DrTden'ifint  poetical 


prndt'ctlon  wu  ■  Kt  of '  heroic  ataDuii'oD  the  death 
"      hich  poi»c«8  a  certain  ripenew  of  atyle 
m  lliat  promiied  future  excellence.   !□ 


tniflcKtio 


Hi*  graodear  he  deriv'd  frmn  heaTcn  alons. 

For  be  wu  gn&t  ere  Foiiuno  made  him  n ; 
And  wan,  like  miiti  that  riae  againat  the  gon. 

Hade  lum  but  greater  aeem,  ngt  gnater  grow. 
Nor  wa*  be  like  thoM  Man  which  only  ahine 

WbcD  t«  pale  muiDen  thej  ■tomu  portend; 
H*  had  hit  calmer  influence,  and  hii  mien 
Did  loTC  and  nujeatj  (flgetlier  blend. 
When  mooHchj  vai  reitored.  Diyden  veot  orer 
with  the  tonetU  throng  who  wdoomed  in  Cbarie*  IL 
He  had  dotw  with  the  Puritan*,  and  he  wrote  poetical 
addreMS*  to  the  kins  and  the  lord  chanceUor.  The 
amnaetDenti  of  the  drama  revived  after  the  Seatora- 
tioo,  and  Dryden  became  a  candidate  fbr  theatrical 
laorela.  la  16£3,  and  two  following  jean,  he  pro- 
dooed  The  Wild  Gailail,  The  Rima  Laditt,  and 
71c  Indian  Empmr  i  the  lut  wa*  rerj  locceMftaL 
Drjden'g  name  waa  now  conipicnoiu  )  Mtd  in  16S5 
he  roairied  the  Iddy  Eliiabeth  Howard,  daughter 
of  tite  Earl  of  Berkatilre.  The  match  added 
r  to  bii  wealth  ntv  hit  hqipliKM,  and  the 


wlahel  to  be  •  book,  that  ihe  might  enjoy  ntore 
nt  bl)  company,  DrjdeD  ii  laid  to  have  replied, 
'  *)e  an  almanac  then,  my  dear,  that  I  may  change 
in  once  a-year.'  In  hU  play  at  the  SpaiuMk  Friar, 
..^  moat  onpcditely  itatea,  that  'woman  wai  made 
ftom  the  dnm  and  lefliae  of  a  man ;'  npon  which 
Ml  antaBoniat,  Jereoiy  Collier,  remaib,  with  aome 
1 __  .  _..._. .<  J- J  jjjjj  know  before  that 


liihed  a  hmg  poem,  Aiunu  Min^iliM,  beiog  an  aecoont 
of  the  ereota  of  the  year  1666.  The  ttyle  and  Teni> 
tlcation  aeem  to  have  been  copied  fmm  Uareoant  f 
but  Dryden'a  piece  ftilly  inatained  hia  reputatkn. 
Abont  the  aame  time  he  wrute  an  £!uajr  «  i>nuutw 
Pottf,  in  which  he  vindlcatea  tbe  ow  of  rhyme  bi 
tragedy.  The  atyle  oT  hia  proae  waa  eaiy,  natoral, 
and  gracefUL  The  poet  now  undertook  to  write  ftr 
the  king'a  (dayen  no  lea*  than  three  playa  a  year. 
Sir  which  he  waa  to  receive  one  ahare  and  a  quarter 
in  the  proBla  of  the  theatre,  aaid  to  be  about  £300 
per  annum.  He  wai  afterwardt  made  poet-laureate 
and  royal  hiitoriographer,  with  a  aauij  of  £9IXL 
Theee  were  golden  daya ;  but  they  did  not  last  Dry> 
den,  however,  went  on  manufacturing  hia  rhyming 
playi,  in  accordance  with  the  vitiated  French  taala 
which  then  prevailed.  He  got  Involved  in  cootnt- 
Tcniea  and  quarrela,  chiefly  at  the  inatlgatiaa  of 
Bocheater,  who  Kt  up  a  wretched  rhymater,  Klkunah 
Settle,  in  oppoaition  la  Dryden.  The  great  poet  wm 
alao  Burccufully  ridiculed  by  Buckingham  in  U* 
'  Reheartal.'  In  1681,  I>ryden  published  the  ntir* 
of  Abmlom  and  Achitophcl,  written  io  the  (tyle  of  a 
scriptural  narrative,  the  name*  and  gilnation*  of  per- 
aoOAge*  in  the  holy  text  being  applied  to  thoae  con- 
temporariea,  to  whom  the  author  aaaigned  placea  in 
hit  poem.  The  Dnke  of  Manmonth  waa  Abaalom, 
and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  Achitophel ;  while  the 
I >ake  of  Buckingham  waa  dnwn  uni^r  the  iJiaractet 
of  Zimri.  Tbe  aucceaa  of  thia  bold  political  aatii«— 
(be  moat  vigorou*  and  elaatic.  the  moat  finely  veni- 
lied,  varied,  and  beautiftil,  which  the  EngUab  lax 
guagecanboaat — waa  almoit  unprecedented.  Diydoi 
waa  now  placed  above  all  hiipoMicalcontemponrica. 
Shortly  aAerwarda,  he  continued  the  feeling  against 
Shafteahurv  in  a  poem  called  TU  Mtdal,  a  Sain 
agaiKMl  Suditioa.  The  attack*  of  a  rival  poet.  Kiad- 
well,  drew  another  vigoroui  aatire  from  Drydoi. 
Mac-Flechiae.  A  aeiwnd  part  of  'Abaalom  and 
Achitophel'  waa  publiahed  in  16S4,  but  the  body  </ 
tbepoem  waa  written  by  Nahum  Tate.  I^doicoa- 
tribuled  about  two  hundred  lines,  containing  highly- 
wrought  characten  of  Settle  and  ShadweU,  under 
the  namea  of  Dneg  and  Og.  '  Hia  antagoniata,'  aayi 
Scott,  -came  on  with  inBnite  leal  and  fury,  d»- 
charged  their  Ill-aimed  blowi  m  every  aide,  and  ex- 
hauated  their  itrength  in  vicdent  and  inelRctaal 
rage  ;  but  the  keen  and  trenchant  blade  of  I>ryden 
never  makea  a  thruit  in  vain,  and  never  atrlke*  but 
at  a  vulnerable  point'  In  the  aame  year  waa  pub- 
liahed Dryden'i  Httigio  Laid,  ■  poem  wrllleu  to  de- 
fend the  church  of  England  againit  the  iliaaniliia. 
yet  evincing  a  aceptiiWapirit  with  regard  r  "  * 

religion.    The  opening  of  thia  poem  ia 
aolnnn  and  mtOeallc — 
Dim  aa  the  borrow'd  beami  of  moan  and  atari 
To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellera, 
Ii  ReaaoD  to  the  aoul ;  and  u  on  high 
ThoM  rolling  firs  diacover  but  the  iky. 
Not  light  ua  here  ;  ao  Reaaou'i  glimmering  ny 
Waa  lent,  not  to  aaaure  car  doubtful  way. 
But  guide  ua  upiranl  to  a  better  day. 
And  aa  those  Dightlv  tapera  diuppear. 
When  day's  bright  lont  oKends  our  hemtaphna; 
So  pale  growa  B«a»oD  at  Religion'!  li^t ; 
So  dlea,  and  to  diiaolTea,  in  lupematural  light. 
Dryden'i  doubta  about  religion  were  aoon  dlaprlM 
by  hii  embracing  tbe  Boman  Catholic  blth.    Salia- 
fled  or  overpowered  by  the  proapect  of  an  iD&lhUe 
guide,  he  cloaed  in  with  the  court  of  Jamea  II.,  aDd 
gjadl  J  exclaimed — 

Good  life  be  now  my  taik — my  donbti  an  doo*. 
Hia  change  a!  religico  happening  at  a  time  when  H 
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bmoit  tbc  bll  (tf  Ute  great  poet,  but  hii  conduct 

mt  ftiirljr  open  to  tiie  charge  of  MTdid  and  nnprln- 

ofded  •dflahncM.    He  bnni^t  up  bu  bxaiiy  and 

dkd  in  hii  new  belie£    Tbe  flnt  public  Ihiiti  of 

DfTte'i  dMOfK  of  (xeed  «e(«  hii  allegorical  poem 

tfawfind  ant  PcuUkcr,  In  which  the  main  argnment 

rf  the  Rffiii*"  ^nrch,  (JI  that  hai  or  can  be  nid 

tr  tnditioa  and  aaUiority,  ii  full?  lUted.    '  The 

wit  in  the  Hind  and  Panther,'  u,;a  HbUbui,  '  la 

daim  nadj,  and  pleaunt ;  the  reaaoning  i*  tome- 

tinm  admirably  doae  and  strong ;  it  ii  the  energy 

of  BiMiKt  in  Tene.'    Tbe  Bind  ii  the  church  of 

RwM,  tbe  Panther  tbe  chorch  of  Eng^d,  while 

tlK  lodepeodenla,  Qiuiken,  Anabaptiria,  and  other 

Kcti,  are  TepieKntedu  bean,  harea,boara,&c   Tbe 

CU^aifti  an  itnngly  hnt  coandy  caricatsred — 

■on  kw^ty  than  the  net,  the  wolflih  nee 

tmiat,  with  belly  gaunt  and  fuiiih'd  face — 

KcTtr  wM  *o  defonn'd  »  beaM  of  grace. 

H»  ncged  tul  betwixt  his  le^  ba  wean, 

daw  dup'd  tot  ihame,  but  hi*  tongh  cnat  ha  nan, 

And  prickt  up  lua  predeatiuating  mn. 

Tbe  ohloqay  and  ceoaun  which  Dryden't  change  <^ 

iiGgioa  atailed  opoa  Mm,  ij  gluiced  at  in  tlie 

'Hiadand  Panther,' with  man  depth  of  feeling  than 

he  nmally  erinoed— 

If  nn  hMvafter  moit  be  poichas'd  liere 

nlth  loM  of  kU  that  mDTtali  hold  so  dear, 

ncn  wekame  infamy  and  public  shame, 

ind  laat,  a  long  bnwell  to  worldly  fame  I 

lis  iud  with  ease,  bat,  oh,  how  hudly  tried 

By  baogbty  loals  to  bumnu  honour  tied  1 

0  ihup  conTniiiTC  pangs  of  agoniiing  pride  I 

Dnmi,  then,  thou  rebel,  nerer  more  to  rise, 

Asdvhat  tbou  didVi,  and  dost  so  dearly  piiie, 

HM  (uoe,  tliat  darling  fbne,  make  that  thy  Mcriike  t 

Tis  nothing  thou  haat  given ;  then  add  thy  tean 

Far  a  long  ntm  of  DniepentiDE  yeaie : 

T«  nothms  yet,  yet  all  tbou  hut  to  giie ; 

Then  add  Uoee  m«y-be  jeais  thou  haat  to  lire : 

Tet  "^t-ing  ftill ;  then  poor  and  naked  come ; 

Ihy  Father  will  r«oaiTe  his  unthrift  home, 

And  thy  Meet  SaTiour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty  sam. 

He  had  preTioualy,  in  the  same  poem,  sJIuded  to  the 

'•eight  of  ancient  witness,'  or  trsdiUon,  whii^h  had 

pieniled  orer  private  leaeon )  and  his  fbelinga  were 

rtnn^y  excilei — 

Bnt,  gradoDi  Ood !  how  well  doat  thou  ptofida 

Fit  (Ring  jodnnent*  an  unerring  guide  I 

Tki  throne  is  darkneae  In  th'  abyn  of  U^t, 

A  Man  of  glorr  that  forbids  the  nght. 

0  tsach  me  to  beliere  thee  thus  cmeeaU'd, 

And  smeh  no  Euthcr  than  thyself  rereal'd ; 

Bat  ker  alone  for  my  director  take. 


Uy  thot^tless  youth  w 
Ut  maabaod,  long  misli 
Tdlow'd  fiOee  lights,  and  w 


was  I ;  mch  by  nati 
Bs  UiiiiB  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame  I 

"Hm  Bewolutioo  In  1688  deprived  Dryden  of  his 
(tfce  rf  fauveate.  But  tbe  want  irf  independent 
Ibcoom  Slims  only  to  have  stimulated  hii  flumltles, 
snd  hia  latter  onaidowed  years  produced  the  noblest 
rfhis  works.  Be^deaseraal  plays,  he  now  gave  to 
be  wodd  venions  of  JuvensI  and  Perslus,  and— a 


^gska.    D^tden  waa  deficient  in  sensibility,  while 


Tirgil  escds  in  tendemees  and  In  acalm  and  serene 
dignity.  This  laborioos  undertaking  brought  tbe 
poet  a  sum  of  about  £1300.  His  publisher,  Tonson, 
endeavDured  in  vain  to  get  the  poet  to  inscribe  the 
tranalatioii  to  King  William,  and,  ftiti^g  in  *!!■■,  he 


took  care  to  make  the  engraver  '  njcgravate  the  noac 
of  .£neu  in  tbe  plates,  into  a.  sufficient  rewmblanca 
of  the  hooked  promontory  of  tbe  Dclivcrer't  counte- 
Diooe.'  The  immortal  Ude  to  St  Cecilia,  commonly 
called  AUiawlcr'i  Ftati,  wns  Diyden's  next  work ; 
and  it  is  the  loftiest  and  most  imsginative  of  all  his 
compositions.  '  Ko  one  bas  ever  qunlifled  his  ad- 
miration of  this  noble  poem.'  In  1699  llryden  pub- 
lished his  FabltM,  7500  versos,  more  or  less,  as  the 
contract  with  Tunson  bean,  being  a  partial  delivery 
to  account  of  10,000  rerses.  which  he  agreed  to  fur- 
nish for  the  sum  of  SSO  guineas,  to  be  made  up  to 
£300  upon  publicHtinn  of  a  second  edition.  The  poet 
was  now  In  his  sixty-eifihth  year,  but  his  fkncy  waa 
brighter  and  more  pruliQc  than  ever  i  it  was  like  a 
brilliant  sunset,  or  a  river  that  expands  in  breadth, 
and  fertilises  a  wider  tract  of  country,  ere  it  is  finally 
en^lfed  in  the  ocean.  The  'Fables'  are  imitatimw 
of  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  and  afford  the  fineat  tpe- 
dmens  of  Ihyden's  happy  Tersiflinlinn.  No  narra- 
tive-poems in  the  language  have  been  more  generally 
admired  Or  read.  They  shed  ■  glory  on  the  last 
days  of  the  poet,  who  died  on  tlie  1st  of  May  i;oa 
A  subscription  was  made  for  a  public  funeral ;  and 
his  remains,  after  being  emWmcd,  and  lying  in  state 
twelve  days,  were  interred  with  great  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dryden  liaa  been  very  fortunate  In  his  critics,  an- 
notators,  and  biographers.  His  life  by  Johnson  ii 
the  most  carefully  written,  the  moat  eloquent  and 
discriminating  of  aO  the  'Lives  of  the  Poets.'  Malon« 
collected  and  edited  his  eesays  and  other  prose  writ- 
ings ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  copious  life  of  tlie 
poet,  and  edited  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  the 
whole  extending  to  eighteen  volumes. 

It  has  become  the  faihion  to  print  the  works  of 
eome  of  our  poets  in  the  order  in  which  Ihey  were 
written,  not  a*  arranged  and  published  by  thcniselvea. 
Cowperand  Bums  have  been  presented  in  this  thape^ 


wm»lM9 
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and  the  cx>D0equenoe  is,  that  light  ephemend  trifles, 
or  personal  sallies,  are  thrust  in  between  the  more 
durable  memorials  of  genius,  disturbing  their  sym- 
metry and  effect  In  the  case  of  Dryden,  however, 
such  a  chronological  survey  would  be  instructive ; 
for,  between  the  '  Annus  liirabilis*  and  the  *  Ode  to 
8t  Cedlia'  or  the  *FaUes,*  through  the  plays  and 
poems,  how  varied  is  the  range  in  style  and  taste  I 
it  is  like  the  progress  of  Spenser's  *  Good  Knight,' 
through  labyrin^  of  uncertainty,  fantastic  conceits, 
flowery  vice,  and  unnatural  splendour,  to  the  sober 
daylight  of  truth,  virtue,  and  reason.  Dryden  never 
attained  to  finished  excellence  in  composition.  His 
genius  was  debased  by  the  false  taste  of  the  age,  and 
his  mind  vitiated  by  its  bad  morals.  He  mangled 
the  natural  delicacy  and  simplicity  of  Shakspeare*s 
*  Tempest ;'  and  where  even  Chaucer  is  pure, 'Dryden 
is  impure.  *  This  great  high-priest  of  all  the  nine,' 
remarks  Mr  Campbell, '  was  not  a  confessor  to  the 
finer  secrets  of  the  human  breast  Had  the  subject 
of  *'  Eloisa*'  fkdlen  into  his  hands,  he  would  have  left 
but  a  coarse  draught  of  her  passion.'  But  if  Dryden 
was  deficient  in  the  higher  emotions  of  love  and  ten- 
derness, their  absence  is  partly  atoned  for  in  his  late 
works,  by  wide  surveys  of  nature  and  mankind,  by 
devated  reasoning  and  declamation,  and  by  the 
hearty  individuality  of  his  satire.  The  *  brave  negli- 
gence' of  his  versification,  and  his  'long  resounding 
Une,'  have  an  indescribable  charm.  His  style  is  like 
his  own  Panther,  of  the '  spotted  kind,'  anajts  faults 
and  virtues  lie  equally  mixed ;  but  it  is  beloved  in 
spite  of  spots  and  blemishes,  and  pleases  longer  than 
the  verse  of  Pope,  which,  like  the  milk-white  hind, 
is '  immortal  and  unchanged.'  The  satirical  portraits 
of  Pope,  excepting  those  of  Addison  and  Lord  Her- 
vey,  are  feeble  compared  with  those  of  Dryden,  whom 
he  acknowledged  to  be  his  master  and  instructor  in 
versification.  The  bard  of  Twickenham  is  too  subtile, 
polished,  and  refined.  Dryden  drew  from  the  life, 
and  hit  off  strong  likenesses.  Pope,  like  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  refined  in  his  colours,  and  many  of  his 
pictures  are  faint  and  vanishing  delineations.  Dry- 
den, with  his  tried  and  homely  materials,  and  bold 
pencil,  was  true  to  nature;  his  sketches  are  still 
fresh  as  a  genuine  Vandyke  or  Rembrandt  His  lan- 
guage, like  his  thoughts,  was  truly  Engiislt  He 
was  sometimes  GaUicUed  by  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  day ;  but  he  felt  that  this  was  a  license  to  be 
sparingly  used.  *If  too  many  foreign  words  are 
poured  in  upon  us,'  said  he,  *  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
designed  not  to  assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer 
t^em.'  His  lines,  like  the  Sibyl's  prophecies,  must 
be  read  in  the  order  in  Ivhich  they  lie.  In  better 
times,  and  with  more  carcftU  cidture,  Dryden's 
genius  would  have  avoided  the  vulgar  descents  which 
he  seldom  escaped,  except  in  his  most  finished  pas- 
sages and  his  choicest  lyrical  odes.  As  it  is,  his 
muse  was  a  fallen  angel,  cast  down  for  manifold  sins 
and  impurities,  yet  radiant  with  light  Arom  heaven. 
The  natural  freedom  and  magnifloence  of  hia  verse 
It  would  be  vain  to  eulogise. 

«#  [Ckarader  of  ShaftabutifJ} 

[From  *  AbMdom  sad  AohitophaL*] 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  fint ; 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 
For  dose  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Restless,  unfix'd  in  principles  and  place ; 
In  power  unpleas'd,  impatient  of  disgrace : 
A  neiy  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er-inrorm'd  the  tenement  of  day. 


A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 
Pleas'd  with  the  danger  when  the 


waves  went  high. 


He  sought  the  stonns ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  4igh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit 
Qreat  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide  ;* 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  Usil| 
Refuse  his  age  tiie  needful  hours  of  rest! 
Punish  a  bochr  which  he  could  not  plesse ; 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  1 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won, 
To  that  unfeather'd  two-lm'd  thin^,  a  son ; 
Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  tiy, 
And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anardby. 
In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate ; 
Resolv'd  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state : 
To  compass  this,  the  triple  bond  he  broke^ 
The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook. 
And  fitted  Israel  ror  a  foreign  voVe : 
Then,  seixed  with  fear,  yet  still  afiecting  fiune^ 
Usurp'd  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 
So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times, 
With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes ; 
How  safe  is  treason,  and  how  sacred  ill 
Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will  I 
Where  crowds  can  winx,  and  no  ofience  be  kneini, 
Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  ownl 
Yet  fame  deserv'd  no  enemy  can  grudge ; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  deasi, 
Unbrib'd,  unsou^^t,  the  wretched  to  redress, 
Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access. 
Oh  I  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 
With  virtues  only  proper  for  the  gown ; 
Or  had  the  xankness  <n  the  soil  bmn  freed 
From  cockle,  that  oppress'd  the  noble  seed; 
Ehtvid  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung, 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand ; 
And  fortune's  ice  prefers  to  virtue's  land. 
Achitophel,  grown  weaiy  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame,  and  lasy  happiness, 
Disdain'd  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  fitee^ 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  ann  to  shake  the  tree. 

^       [CSbwMir  iff  VUIi0%  Ihibt  of  Jiidh'i^ii  ] 

[From  flM  same.] 

S<mie  of  th^  diieft  were  princes  of  the  land : 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand } 
A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be^ 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Was  ev'rvthing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long} 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon ; 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinkiBfr 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaka  that  died  in  thinking 
Blest  madman !  who  could  ev*ry  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enioy. 
Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes ; 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes ; 
So  over-violent,  or  over^nvil. 
That  ev'ry  man  with  him  w|»  Ood  or  deriL 
In  squanaering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  ait ; 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert : 

*  The  proporitkm  of  Dryden,  that  great  wit  if  sUed  to  Bidp 
neee,  will  not  bear  the  feet  of  eemtiny.  ItbaebeenemiuwiftiPy 
oomhatadbjBaditt  and  Charles  LmAl  •  The  gnelMl  vita,* 
M3reIjinb,*wiUey«r  be  found  to  be  the  eeiiee»  writew.  tth 
imposriblefartheiBiiidfeoooooeiveofamadShakspaere.  Tbs 
gXMtneei  of  wit,  Iqr  which  thepoetio  talent  is  hvecbieajtobe 
undwelood,  maalfeeU  iteelf  hi  the  admirable  beleaoe  of  an  the 
facultiea  Matoesi  le  the  dfaproportionate  •tniniof  <"  «u«i 
ofanyoneof  theno.*  Bhaflwitwiry'e  rertleaneei  we»  owlny  to  hli 
amfaltlanaiidhievaiittjs  to  a  want  of  Judgment  and  princM^ 
not  an  exoeM  of  wit 


Dmi^d  by  fbola,  whom  ttill  he  found  too  UtOi 

He  Md  his  jest,  and  thcj  had  his  ostote ; 

He  langh'd  hlniBelf  ftom  court,  then  soaght  ralief 

I'  Bf  fanning  putiee,  bat  could  ne'er  be  chief ; 
For,  nite  of  him,  the  wraght  of  bufine«  fell 
Ob  AMilom  and  wife  A^tophel : 
Tim,  wicked  bat  in  wiU,  of  meani  bereft^ 
He  left  aoifecttoDy  bat  of  that  was  left  < 

[SkufimbrnT^M  Addrm  to  McmmcueLj 

1 


[Frmnthe 

AflipicioQS  prinee,  at  whose  natlritj 

BoiDe  rojal  planet  ml'd  the  southern  skj. 

Thy  knging  oountiy's  darling  and  desire, 

nior  doody  pillar  and  their  guardian  fixe ; 

Their  eseond  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 

KTidci  the  seas,  and  shows  the  promis'd  land ; 

Whole  dawning  day  in  ereiy  distant  age 

Hai  exeids'd  tne  sacred  prophet's  rage : 

Ik  people's  prayer,  the  glad  diTiner*s  theme^ 

TW  joang  men's  Tision,  and  the  old  men's  dream! 

Hh^  Hmoor,  thee,  the  nation's  tows  oonftsSy 

Afid,  nofw  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless : 

Svift  UDbespoken  pomps  thy  bSsm  proclaim, 

jbd  itsnuneHnff  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name : 

Hev  long  wilt  tnou  the  general  joy  detam, 

Sdne  and  defraud  the  people  <^  thy  reign ; 

CoDtent  iudoriously  to  pass  thy  days. 

Like  one  <ff  Virtue's  fools,  that  feed  on  praise  ; 

nil  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bri^i^ 

Gnv  stale,  and  tarnish  with  our  didly  nght ; 

Bdieve  me^  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  must  he 

Or  gather'd  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree : 

HesTcn  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late^ 

Sons  lady  rerolution  of  their  &te ; 

Whole  motions,  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skill 

Sorhoman  good  depends  on  human  will), 
n  liDftime  rolls  as  nom  a  smooth  descend 
Jbd  from  the  first  impression  takes  the  bent ; 
ftrt  if  nnseiz'd,  she  glides  away  like  wind, 
AaA  leares  repenting  folly  far  behind. 
Nov,  now  she  meets  you  with  a  glorious  pnze, 
And  Rffeads  hear  locks  before  you  as  she  flies  I 
Had  thns  old  Dayid,  tnm  whose  loins  you  spring. 
Not  dared,  when  fortune  call'd  him  to  be  kinj^ 
At  Oath  an  exile  he  might  still  remain. 
And  hearen's  anointing  oil  had  been  in  rain. 
LK  his  soceenful  youUi  your  hopes  engage. 
Bat  than  th'  example  of  declining  a^ ; 
Behold  him  setting  in  his  western  skies, 
Ike  shadows  lengthening  as  the  rapours  rise. 
He  is  not  now  as  when  on  Jordan's  sand, 
The  joyfal  people  throng'd  to  see  him  land, 
Cofoing  the  beach,  and  blackening  all  the  strand ! 


[The 


0 


3fac-/%dbioe. 

of  this  poem  is  the  eobUme  of  pcnonsl  aatlra 
idea  is  to  repraHDi  the  Mdenm  inaugnratkm  of  one 
poet  as  the  eooceoror  of  another  in  the  monarehj  of 
The  Ufl0  iBTolvM  thk  Idea  with  a  happy  nfemoe 
the  wielgfilng  soreralgD— Mao,  bx  Ooltio,  botaig 


AH  homaa  thin^  are  subject  to  decay ; 
And,  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 
This  Fleeknoei  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 
Was  call'd  to  empire,  and  had  goveiu'd  long ; 
h  pnee  and  Tsne  was  own'd,  without  dispute, 
Ikjoiigh  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  absolute. 
Tkii  sfed  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace, 
^d  blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increaee, 
Won  oat  with  bus'ness,  did  at  length  debate 
To  Mttle  the  sueoeesion  of  the  state ; 

;  an  Irldi  Roman  CathoUo  priest,  and  a 
of  the  day. 


And  pond*ring  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign,  and  wage  inunortal  war  with  Wit, 
Cried,  rris  nsolved ;  for  Nature  pleads,  that  ha 
Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  ma. 
Shadwell,!  alone,  my  peileet  image  bears, 
liature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  yean: 
Shadwell,  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  was  he. 
Who  stands  confirm'd  in  full  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  fiunt  meaning  make  pretence  ; 
Bjyt  Shadwell  nerer  deriates  into  sense. 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  &11, 
Strike  throoeh,  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  ShadweU's  genuine  night  admits  no  lay ; 
His  rising  f<^  prerail  upon  the  day. 
Besides,  his  gocKlly  fr^bric  fills  the  eye. 
And  seems  design'd  for  thoughtless  majestT : 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks,  that  shade  the  plain» 
And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
Heywood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thes^ 
Thou  last  great  prophet  of  Tautology  I 
Er'n  I,  a  dunoe  of  more  renown  than  they. 
Was  sent  before  but  to  prq>are  thy  way ; 
And,  coarsely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 
To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 
My  wari>lin^  lute,  the  lute  1  whilom  strong, 
^en  to  Kmg  John  of  Portugal  I  sung, 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  £iy, 
When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  thy  way. 
With  well-tim'd  oars,  before  the  royal  baige, 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  cha^ ; 
And,  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  a  host, 
The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epsom-blankets  toss'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  new  Anon  sail. 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail. 
At  thy  well-shaipen'd  uiumb,  from  shore  to  shore^ 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar : 
About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng. 
As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  along. 
Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band. 
Thou  wield'st  thy  papers  in  thy  thrashing  hand. 
St  Andre's  feet^  ne  er  kept  more  equal  time ; 
Not  e'en  the  feet  of  thine  own  Psyche's  rhyme  :>* 
Though  they  in  number  as  in  sense. excel; 
So  just,  so  like  Tautolo^  they  fell. 
That,  pale  with  envy.  Singleton^  forswore 
The  lute  and  sword,  which  he  in  triumph  bon^ 
And  Tow'd  he  ne'er  would  act  Villcrius  more. 

Here  stopp'd  the  sood  old  sire,  and  wept  for  joy, 
In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 
All  anuments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade. 
That  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 

Close  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind 
(The  fiur  Augusta,  much  to  fears  inclin'd) 
An  ancient  fabric,  raised  t'  inform  the  sight. 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  bight, 
A  watch-tower  once ;  but  now,  so  fate  ordains, 
Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains :    *    * 
Near  these  a  nursery  erects  its  head, 
Where   queens   are   form'd,   and   future   heroes 

bred; 
Where  unfledg'd  acton  learn  to  lau^h  and  ciy, 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try. 
And  little  Blaximins  the  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  nerer  treads  in  buskins  here. 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear ; 
But  gentle  Simkin  just  reception  finds 
Amidst  this  monument  of  ranish'd  minds ; 

1  Thomas  Bhadwell,  the  drHmatie  anthor,  was  a  rival  of 
DfTden't  both  fai  pfdiUcs  and  poetxy.  His  soenos  of  low  ooiiMdy 
evinoe  oooaiderable  talent  In  th«  style  of  Ben  Jonson,  whom 
he  also  resembled  in  hispereon  and  habits. 

*  A  fashionable  dandng-master. 

•  Flqrohe  was  the  name  of  one  of  8hadwdl*B  oponuL 

^  An  actor  in  operas,  odebrated  for  his  perfonnanoe  of  TcI* 
kifaa  in  DaTenaatli  *  BIsiB  of  Rhodeob' 
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Pure  clinches  the  aabuilMai  miue  a^rda. 
And  Panton^  waging  hannlese  wai-  with  words. 
Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  plaoe  to  fame  well-known. 
Ambitiously  design'd  his  Shadwell's  throne : 
For  ancient  Dekker  prophesied,  long  since. 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  »  mi^ty  prince, 
Born  for  a  scouige  of  wit,  and  flail  of  sense ; 
To  whom  true  dulness  should  some  Psyches  owe; 
But  worids  of  misen  from  his  pen  should  flow ; 
Humorists  and  hypocrites  it  should  produce ; 
Whole  Raymond  fiunilies,  and  tribes  of  Brace.' 

Now  empress  Fame  had  published  the  renown 
Of  Shadwell's  coronation  throu^  the  town. 
Rous*d  by  report  of  Fame,  the  nations  meet, 
From  near  Bun  Hill,  and  distant  Watling  Street; 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way, 
But  scattered  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay :     *      * 
Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepar'dy 
And  Herringman^  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoaiy  prince  in  majesty  appeared. 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  rear'd. 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sat, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pilUr  of  the  state ; 
His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  graoei 
And  lamb^it  dulness  play'd  around  his  face. 
As  Hannit»al  did  to  the  altars  come. 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome, 
So  Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  tow  be  Tain, 
That  he,  till  death,  trae  dulness  would  maintain ; 
And,  in  his  father's  ri^ht,  and  realm's  defence. 
Ne'er  to  haTe  peace  with  Wit,  nor  trace  with  Sense. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made, 
As  king  by  ofllce,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  rail, 
He  placed  a  mighty  mu^  of  potent  ale ; 
'  LoTe's  Kingdom'^  to  his  right  he  did  conTey 
At  once  his  sceptre  and  his  rule  of  sway ; 
Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practis'd  young, 
And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psyche  sprune : 
His  temples  last  with  poppies  were  o'erspread. 
That,  nodding,  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head. 
Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lie. 
On  his  left  hand  tweWe  reT'rend  owls  did  fly. 
So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  bT  Tiber's  brook, 
Presaee  of  sway  from  twice  six  Tultures  took. 
Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make, 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 
The  fire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head. 
And  from  his  brows  damps  of  obliTion  shed 
Full  on  the  filial  dulness :  long  he  stood. 
Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raeinf  god ; 
At  length  burst  out  in  this  prophetic  mood  : 

*  HeaT'n  bless  my  son,  from  Ireland  let  him  reign. 
To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  westera  main ; 
Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known. 
And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne ; 
Beyond  Lotc's  Kingdom  let  him  stretch  his  pen  1' 
He  paus'd ;  and  all  the  people  cried.  Amen. 
Then  thus  continued  he :  *  Mt  son,  adTance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  others  teach ;  learn  thou,  from  me. 
Panes  without  birth,  and  fraitless  industry. 
Let  Virtuosos  in  fiTe  years  be  writ ; 
Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit. 
Let  gentle  Geoige  in  triumph  tread  the  stage. 
Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  LoTeit  rage ; 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,'  charm  the  pit. 
And,  in  their  folly,  show  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence. 
And  justify  their  author's  want  of 


1  A  wdl-known  punstsr. 

'  Cbanoten  in  Shadwdl*s  dmnas.     >  A  dnunatle  pabHsher. 

^  *  Love's  Kingdom*  Is  the  name  of  a  pastoral  dnuna  by 
RIehard  Flecknoe. 

*  Chanoten  in  Sir  Ocoign  Btliien«sli  *  Man  of  Mode,'  and 
*  Lore  la  a  Tobw' 


Let  'em  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 

Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid ; 

That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known. 

Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own. 

Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit,  too,  be  &.e  same, 

All  full  of  thee,  and  diffVing  but  in  namsii 

But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose. 

To  lard  with  wit  ihy  hungry  Epsom  proee.^ 

And,  when  fiJse  flowers  of  rhetW  thou  wooldst  adl, 

Trust  nature,  do  not  labour  to  be  dull ; 

But  write  thy  best,  and  top ;  and,  in  each  line^ 

Sir  Formal's  oratory  will  be  thine : 

Sir  Formal,  thou^  unsought,  attends  thy  qoili, 

And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill. 

Nor  let  h,Ue  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fiunc^ 

By  arrogatmf  Jonson's  hostile  name. 

Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  ptain^ 

And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  enTy  raise. 

Thou  art  my  olood,  where  Jonson  has  no  part: 

What  share  haTe  we  in  nature  or  in  art  I 

Where  did  his  wit  on  leaning  fix  a  brand. 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  1 

Where  made  he  Ioto  in  Prince  Nicander's  Tsin, 

Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain! 

When  did  his  muse  firom  Fletcher  scenM  purloiB, 

As  thou  whole  Etherece  dost  transfuse  to  thinet 

But  so  transfus'd  as  oil  and  waters  flow ; 

His  always  floats  aboTe,  thine  sinks  below. 

This  is  thy  prorince,  this  thy  wbndrous  way, 

New  humours  to  iuTent  for  eadi  new  play : 

This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind. 

By  whidi  one  way  to  dulness  His  inclin'd ; 

Whidi  makes  thy  writings  lean  on  one  side  stUl, 

And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  wilL 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 

Of  likeness ;  thine's  a  tympauT  of  sense. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  lai]^  bulk  is  writ ; 

But  sure  thou'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep; 

Thy  tragic  muse  giTes  smiles ;  thy  comic,  sleepi 

With  whate'er  gidl  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  writs^ 

Thy  inoffensiTO  satires  noTer  bite. 

In  thy  felonious  heart,  though  Tenom  lies, 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  &me 

In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 

LeaTe  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  conuosnd 

Some  peaceful  proTince  in  Acrostic  land. 

There  thou  may'st  wings  display,  and  altan  laiit^ 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways. 

Or,  if  thou  wouldst  thT  diflTrent  talents  suit, 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.' 

He  said :  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely  heaid; 
For  Brace  and  LongTil  had  a  trap  prepar'd  ^ 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  banL 
Sinking,  he  left  his  dru^;et  robe  behind. 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind. 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  /oumr  prophet'b  paii| 
With  double  portion  of  his  mthers  art 

The  Himd  amt  PamOur. 

A  milk-white  hind,  immortal  and  nnchang'd, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  rang'd ; 
Without,  unspotted ;  innocent,  within ; 
She  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin : 
Yet  had  she  oft  been  chas'd  with  horns  and  hoQndi|» 
And  Scythian  shafts,  and  many  winced  wounds 
Aim'd  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forc'a  to  fly,  ^ 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die. 


I  sir  Charles  Sedley  wss  nndentood  to  hate 
wdl  in  his  play  of  *  Epeom  Wdls.' 

•  Two  of  the  ohancten  In  ShadweQ's '  Yiitooes,'  wheflir  • 
trick  on  Sir  Formal  Trifle  by  means  of  %  trap^loor.  Theeot* 
elusion  of  Dryden's  aatire,  as  well  as  the  general  derifn  cf  As 
olna^  copied  by  Pops  in  his  Dmidad. 
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Pknthic  ttod  pentiTe,  now  ihe  langed  ftlone, 

AxkI  wando^d  in  the  kincdoms  onoe  her  own : 

The  common  hunt,  thou|^  from  their  rage  rwtiain'd 

Bt  Mveieign  power,  her  omnpanj  diiidain'd« 

Onnn'd  m  tlie^  pM>'d,  and  with  a  glaring  ej» 

(kn  gloomj  signs  of  secret  enmitj. 

Tm  tine  she  bounded  by,  and  tripp'd  so  light» 

Tbgj  had  not  time  to  take  a  steadj  sight : 

For  tmth  has  such  a  Cms  and  such  a  mien, 

Ai  to  be  loVd.  needs  onlj  to  be  seen. 
*  •  e 

ns  Psnther,  sore  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fiiirest  creature  of  the  snotted  kind ; 
Oh,  eonld  her  in-bom  stains  be  wash'd  away. 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  pnj  1 
Hov  ean  I  pruse,  or  blame,  and  not  oflfond. 
Or  how  dinde  the  frailtj  horn  the  friend  t 
Her  faults  and  rirtues  lie  so  mix'd,  that  she 
N«r  wfaoUj  stands  oondemn'd  nor  wholly  frae{ 
Then  like  her  injur'd  lion,  let  me  speak ; 
He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break* 
Unkind  already,  and  estiang'd  in  part, 
The  wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering  heart : 
ThoQ^  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill. 
She  ulf  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  will. 
Iff  M  our  dreuning  Platonists  report. 
There  ccMild  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  heaven,  and  yet  too  white  for  hel], 
T\1ko  just  dropt  half  way  down,  nor  lower  fell ; 
So  poi«'d,  so  gently,  she  descends  from  higji, 
it  aeeme  a  mat  dinniisiQn  from  the  sky. 


ITheSwdOowJ] 
[From  the  Bsnie.] 

The  iwallow,  priTileg'd  abore  the  rest 
Of  all  the  birds  as  man's  familiar  guest, 
PnirceB  the  sun  in  summer,  brisk  and  bold. 
Bat  irisely  shuns  the  persecuting  cold ; 
Ii  veil  to  chancels  and  to  chimneys  known. 
Though  His  not  thouj^t  she  feeds  on  smoke  alone. 
Vnm  hence  she  has  been  held  of  hearenly  line, 
Endued  with  particles  of  soul  dirine : 
This  mesy  chorister  had  long  possess'd 
Her  sommer  seat,  and  feathw'd  well  her  nest. 
Till  frowning  skies  bcigan  to  change  their  cheer, 
And  time  tum'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year; 
The  flhedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow 
T\1th  jellow  leares,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow: 
Roch  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew, 
^1iich  bj  instinct  or  prophecy  she  knew ; 
^lien  prudence  warned  her  to  remoye  betimes, 
And  seek  a  better  hearen  and  warmer  climes. 
H(Y  ioos  were  summon'd  on  a  steeple's  height. 
And,  call*d  in  common  council,  rote  a  flight. 
The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  should  be  fait ; 
All  to  the  general  rendezrous  repair ; 
They  tiy  their  flattering  wings,  and  trust  themsel 
in  air. 
Who  but  the  swallow  now  triumphs  alone  f 
The  canopy  of  heairen  is  all  her  own  : 
Her  jOQtUhl  ofl^ring  to  their  haunts  repair. 
And  glide  along  in  glades,  and  skim  in  air, 
And  dtp  for  insects  m  the  purling  springs. 
And  stoop  on  rir^  to  refiiesh  their  wings. 

*        OdeioikeMemcrjfpfMnAtmeKiUigmo. 

Thoo  youngest  rirgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Msde  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest  $ 
Whose  palms,  new  pluck'd  from  paradise, 
In  ipieading  branches  more  sublimely  rise^ 
Hich  with  immortal  green  abore  the  test : 
^liether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star, 
thou  roU*st  aboTe  us,  in  thy  wand'ring  raoe^ 
Or,  in  piooesiion  fiz'd  and  regular, 
MoVft  with  the  heaven^mi^eMtic  pace ; 


Or,  call'd  to  more  superior  bliss. 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyw ; 
Whaterer  happy  region  is  thy  plaoe, 
Cease  thr  celestial  song  a  little  space  ; 
Thou  wilt  hare  time  enough  for  hymns  divine^ 

Since  heaTon's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rebeans^ 

In  no  ignoble  rerse; 
But  such  as  thine  own  voice  did  practice  herc^ 
When  thy  first  fitiits  of  poesy  were  given  ; 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there : 
While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 

A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  eood  ; 

Thy  frtther  was  transfiis'd  into  thy  blood : 

So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  timefal  strain. 

An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 
But  if  thy  pre-existinff  soul 
Was  form*a  at  first  with  myriads  more. 

It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll. 
Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore. 

And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 
If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  0  heavcn-bom  mind  t 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore : 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find 
Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind. 

Return  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind 

•  ♦  « 

0  gracious  God  1  how  &r  have  we 
Profan'd  thv  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy  t 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debas'd  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use. 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ord&in'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  lovet 
O  wret<med  we  1  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubriqne  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own) 
T'  increase  the  steaming  ^ures  of  the  stage  t 
What  can  we  say  t'  excuse  our  second  fall  t 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  heaven,  atone  for  all ; 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd ; 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man ;  her  innocence  a  child* 

*  •  • 

When  in  mid-ur  the  golden  trump  shall  sound, 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground  ; 

When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judffing  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate ; 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep ; 
The  sacred  poets  firs^  shall  hear  the  sounci^ 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound, 
For  they  are  cover'd  with  the  lightest  ground ; 
And  straight,  with  in-bom  vigour,  on  tne  wing, 
Like  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sinff. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shall  go, 
As  harbinger  of  heaveh,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learut  below. 

^  [On  JftfAm.] 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adom. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed. 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  lust. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join 'd  the  other  two. 

7b  my  Hcnomrd  Kintman,  John  Dryden,  Baq.  qf  Ch» 
ierUm^  tn  tkt  County  of  Huntingdoiu 

How  blessM  is  he  who  leads  a  country  life, 
Unvex'd  with  anxious  cares,  and  void  of  strife  1 
Who,  studying  peace,  and  shunning  civil  rage, 
Eigoy'd  his  youth,  and  now  eigoys  his  age  1 
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All  who  deserre  his  lore  he  makes  kis  own, 
And  to  be  lov'd  himself  needs  only  to  be  known. 
Just,  good,  and  wise,  contending  neighbours  oome, 
From  TOUT  awaid,  to  wait  their  final  doom. 
And,  foes  befoie,  return  in  fHendship  home. 
Without  their  cost  you  tenninate  the  cause, 
.And  save  th'  expense  of  long  litigious  laws ; 
Where  suits  are  traren'd,  and  so  little  won. 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  least  undone. 
Such  are  not  tout  decrees ;  but,  so  desi^'d. 
The  sanction  leares  a  lasting  peace  behmd. 
Like  jour  own  soul  serene,  a  pattern  of  jour  mind. 

Promoting  concord,  and  composing  strife^ 
Lord  of  jourself,  uncumber'd  with  a  wife ;      *    * 
No  porter  ffuards  the  passage  of  jour  door, 
To  admit  Uie  wealihj  and  exclude  the  poor ; 
For  Qod,  who  gave  the  richei^  gave  the  heart, 
To  sanctif J  the  whole  bj  givinff  part. 
Hearen,  who  foresaw  the  will,  um  means  has  wrought. 
And  to  the  second  son  a  blessing  brought : 
The  first  begotten  had  his  father's  share. 
But  jou,  like  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir. 

So  maj  jour  stores  and  fruitful  fields  increase^ 
And  ever  be  tou  bless'd  who  live  to  bless. 
As  Ceres  sowM  where'er  her  chariot  flew; 
As  hearen  in  deserts  rain'd  the  bread  of  dew ; 
So  free  to  manj,  to  relations  most, 
You  feed  with  manna  jour  own  Israel  host. 

With  crowds  attended  of  jour  ancient  race, 
Tou  seek  the  champaign  sports  or  sjWan  chase : 
With  well-breath'd  beaffles  jou  surround  the  wood, 
E'en  then  industrious  of  the  common  good ; 
And  often  hare  jou  brought  the  wilj  fox 
To  suffer  for  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks ; 
Chas'd  e'en  amid  the  folds,  and  made  to  bleed. 
Like  felons  where  thej  did  the  murderous  deed« 
This  fieiT  game  jour  active  youth  maintain'd. 
Not  jet  bj  jears  extinguish'd,  though  restrun'd ; 
You  season  still  with  sports  jour  serious  hours ; 
For  age  but  tasterf  of  pleawres,  jouth  derouzs. 
The  hare  in  pastures  or  in^lains  is  found, 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round. 
And,  after  all  his  wandering  ways  are  done, 
His  circle  fills,  and  ends  where  he  b^gun. 
Just  as  the  setting  meets  the  rising  sun.    *    * 
A  patriot  both  the  king  and  coun^  serves^ 
Preromtive  and  privilege  preserves ; 
Of  each  our  laws  the  certain  limit  show ; 
One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t'other  overflow : 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  stard. 
The  barriers  of  the  state  on  either  hand 
Maj  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land. 
When  both  are  full  thej  feed  our  bless'd  abode, 
like  those  that  water'd  once  the  Paradise  of  God. 

Some  overpoise  of  swaj,  bj  turns,  thej  share ; 
In  peace  the  people ;  and  the  prince  in  war : 
Consuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made ; 
When  the  Oauls  came,  one  sole  Dictator  swaj'd. 

Patriots  in  peace  assert  the  people's  right. 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might ; 
No  lawless  mandates  from  the  court  receive^ 
Nor  lend  bj  force,  but  in  a  bodpr  give. 
Sudi  was  jour  generous  nandsire,  free  to  grant, 
In  parliaments  that  wei^'d  their  prince's  want ; 
But  so  tenacious  of  the  common  cause. 
As  not  to  lend  the  king  against  the  laws; 
And  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doom'd  to  lie. 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  libertj. 
And  sham'd  oppression  till  it  set  him  free. 

O,  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  line  I 
Wlio,  while  thou  shai'st  their  lustre,  lend*sl  thai 

thine; 
Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thj  soul  to  see^ 
*Tls  so  Ut  good,  as  it  resembles  thee ; 
The  beauties  to  the  original  I  owe^ 
Which,  when  I  miss  m j  own  defecti^  I  ihov« 


Nor  think  the  kindred  muses  thj  diigraoe ; 
A  poet  is  not  bom  in  every  race : 
Two  of  a  house  few  ages  can  afibrd. 
One  to  perfoim,  another  to  record. 
Praiseworthj  actions  are  bj  thee  embraced, 
And  'tis  my  praise  to  make  thj  praises  last : 
For  even  when  death  dissolves  our  human  frasBe, 
The  soul  returns  to  heaven,  from  whence  it  cmbs; 
Earth  keeps  the  bod j ;  verN  preserves  the  fame. 

"Twas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Penda  won, 
By  Philip's  warlike  son : 
Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate  I 

On  hii  imperial  throne :  1 

His  valiant  peers  were  plac'd  anmnd, 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  mjitle  bound ; 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown'd. 
The  lovelj  ThaSs  bj  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  jouth  and  beantj's  pride. 
Happj,  happj,  happj  pair ; 
None  but  the  brare. 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave  desenrai  the&iL 

Timotheus,  plac'd  on  high 

Amid  the  tunaul  quire, 
With  fljin^  fingers  toudi'd  the  Im: 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  HJ, 
And  heavenly  jojs  inspira. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissftil  seats  above, 
Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love ! 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  bdied  the  god: 
Sublime  on  radiant  spheres  he  n^e^ 

When  he  to  fair  Oljmnia  prsfl^d ; 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  nreast. 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  lie  curl'd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovVsign  of  thi 
world. 
The  list'ning  crowd  admire  the  loflj  sovnd; 
A  present  deitj,  they  shout  around; 
A  present  deit j,  the  vaulted  rooft  rebound : 
With  lavish'd  can 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  cod. 
Affects  to  noc^ 
And  seems  to  shake  the  apheret. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  noft 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  joung: 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes; 
Sound  tne  trumpets,  beat  the  drums; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now,  give  the  hautbojs  breath ;  he  comes  I  he  eonei ! 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  joung, 
Drinkinff  iojs  did  fint  ordain : 
Bacchus  blessings  are  a  treasure; 
Drinkinff  is  the  soldier's  pleasure ; 
Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure ;        « 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain« 

SooihM  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vaia : 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again : 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thifoshedMr 
the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  ^jes ; 
And,  while  he  heai^  and  earth  defied, 
Chanc'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  hia  pridib 

He  chose  a  mournful  musa^ 

Soft  pitj  to  infuse : 
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He  mig  Daiina  gmt  and  good, 
Bj  too  iereow  »  fikte 
Ml'k^  iaU'n,  &U'n,  ftll'h, 
Fftllhi  firom  bis  high  estotey 
jksd  Ydfring  in  his  blood ; 
BeKiied  at  his  utmost  n«ed 
Bf  those  his  fanner  bounty  fed. 
On  the  hue  earth  expos'd  he  lies, 
"WUh  not »  friend  to  close  his  eres. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  Tictor  tais^ 
Berolring  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  Tarioos  toms  of  fate  below ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sish  he  stole, 
And  teaiB  began  to  flow. 

Hie  mighty  master  smU'd  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree : 
Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  more ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  lore. 
Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures; 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble ; 

NoTcr  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fitting  still,  and  still  destroying ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  Ihy  wmning. 
Think,  0  think  it  worth  enjoying  I 
LoTely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
Ths  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
80  lore  wns  crown'd,  but  music  won  tiM  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  p«in, 
Qax'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care, 
And  aigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again. 
At  length,  with  Ioto  and  wine  at  once  oppressed. 
The  Tanquiah'd  nctor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again; 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  hie  bftads  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  pod  of  thunder. 
Hark  1  hark  1  the  horrid  sound 
Has  nus'd  up  his  head. 
As  awnk'd  firom  the  dead. 
And,  aniaz'd,  he  states  around. 
Revenge,  revenge,  Tlmotheus  cries  ; 
See  the  Furies  arise ; 
See  the  snnkes  that  the^  rear  t 
How  they  hiss  in  the  air. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  I 
Bdiold  a  ghastly  band, 
Eadi » torch  in  his  hand  I 
These  are  Oredan  ghosts,  that  in  battle  wen 
•lain, 
And  unburied  remain 
Ii^orious  on  the  plain ; 
Oire  the  rengeance  due 
To  the  TBliant  crew : 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high  1 

How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
•   And  glitfnng  temples  of  their  hostile  gods ! 
The  Princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  ioy ; 
A&d  the  king  seiz^  a  flambeau,  with  seal  to  destroy; 
Thau  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
Aad,  like  anoSer  Helen,  iir'd  another  T^y. 

Thos  long  ago, 
Ere  hearing  bellows  leam'd  to  blow, 
While  organs  yet  were  mute, 
"nmotheuB  to  his  breathing  fluta 
And  sounding  lyre, 
Cctold  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 
At  last  dirine  Cecilia  came, 
I&Tentieis  of  the  Tocal  frame 


The  sweet  enthusiast,  firom  her  sacred  store, 
Enlaxg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solomv  sounds. 
With  Nature's  mother^wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  diride  the  crown : 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

ThMdare  and  ffononcu 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands, 
The  chief,  and  most  renown'd,  Ravenna  stands, 
Adom'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts, 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Tlieodore  the  brave,  abore  the  rest, 
With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  bless'd, 
The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honour  held, 
And  all  in  feats  of  chiraliT  excell'd. 

This  noble  youth  to  madness  lor'd  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  was  her  name ; 
Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  haua^ty  mind, 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  eoual  she  had  none), 
The  rest  she  scom'd,  but  hated  him  alone. 
His  nfts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gain'd ; 
For  ue,  the  more  he  lor'd,  the  more  disdained. 
He  liT'd  with  ill  the  pomp  he  could  dense, 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtained  the  prize. 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes : 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid 
Tum'd  all  to  poison  that  he  did  or  said : 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  offer'd  tows,  could  move ; 
Tlie  work  went  backward ;  and  the  more  he  strove 
T'  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. 

Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy, 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die. 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow. 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ? 
His  generous  mind  disdain'd  so  mean  a  fate ; 
That  pass'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest. 
The  less  he  hop'd,  with  more  desire  possess'd ; 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast. 
Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceiv'd  his  car«3 , 
He  souffht  a  &irer,  but  found  none  so  fair. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  decrees, 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  untam'd  disease  : 
But  present  love  requir'd  a  present  ease. 
Looking,  he  feeds  alone  his  famish'd  eyes. 
Feeds  hngering  death,  but  looking  not,  he  dies. 
Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate. 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pitied  him  in  vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain  I 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find. 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
This  means  they  long  propos'd,  but  little  gain'd. 
Yet,  after  mudi  pursuit,  at  length  obtained. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent. 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went. 
With  large  expense,  and  with  a  pompous  train. 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
But  love  had  clipp'd  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short ; 
Confln'd  within  the  purlieus  of  the  court. 
Three  miles  he  went,  no  farther  could  retreat ; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat : 
To  Chassis*  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
There  pitch^  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbouring  groTO 
Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love: 
Music  unbought,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  luU'd  his  cares  by  night : 
There  he  discharg'd  his  friends,  but  not  th'  expense 
Of  frequent  treats  and  proud  magnificence. 
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He  lir'd  as  kings  letire,  thoueh  more  at  laige 
From  public  business,  yet  with  equal  charge ; 
With  house  and  hMui  still  ooen.to  receive ; 
As  well  content  as  love  would  give  him  leave : 
He  would  have  liv'd  more  free ;  but  many  a  guesti 
Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  pursu'd  the  feast. 

It  hapt  one  mominf,  as  his  mncj  led. 
Before  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  eveiy  side  surrounded  by  a  wood : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  mind. 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find ; 
Twas  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  sbray'd ; 
The  winds  within  the  quivermg  brandies  play'd, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went. 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run, 
And  summoned  him  to  due  repast  at  noon. 
But  love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  murmurinf  leaves  he  stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immen'd  within  we  wood. 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid ;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  tfi  ground ; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  wis  overspread ; 
A  sudden  honor  seiz'd  ms  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  ms  colour  fled ; 
Nature  was  in  alarm  ;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem'd  threaten*d,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
Unus'd  to  fear,  he  summon'd  all  his  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
Not  long :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screamixiff  sound. 
As  of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cried  S>t  aid. 
And  fiU'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood. 
With  briers  and  brambles  chok'd,  and  dwarfish  wood; 
FVom  thence  the  noise,  which  now,  approaching  near. 
With  more  distinguished  notes  invades  his  ear ; 
He  rais'd  his  hoM,  and  saw  a  beauteous  maid, 
With  hair  dishevelPd,  issuing  through  the  shade ; 
Stripp'd  of  her  clothes,  and  ev*n  those  parts  reveaPd 
Which  modest  nature  keeps  from  sight  conceal*d. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limM  were  torn. 
With  passing  through  the  brakes  and  prickly  thorn ; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursu'd, 
And  oft  their  fsstened  fimgs  in  blood  imbru*d : 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  side; 
Mercy,  0  mercy,  heaven  1  she  ran,  and  cried ; 
When  heaven  was  nam'd,  they  loos'd  their  hold 

again. 
Then  sprang  she  forth,  they  followed  her  amain. 

Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy  face. 
High  oo  a  eoal-black  stMd  pursu'd  the  chase ; 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  fill'd. 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held : 
He  eheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled. 
And  vow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind. 
Hie  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind ; 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  thou|^  nnarm'd,  xesoird  to  give  her  ud. 
A  saplinff  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground. 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fuiy  found. 
Thus  fumish'd  for  offence,  he  cross'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain  and  his  pnrjr. 

The  kni^t  came  thundering  on,  but,  from  afar, 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war : 
Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief. 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 
But  (rive  me  leave  to  seise  my  destin'd  prey. 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way : 
I  but  revenge  my  fate^  disdain'd,  betray'd. 
And  tufiering  death  for  this  ongiatefal  midd. 


He  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  the  steed ; 
For  now  the  hell-hounds  with  superior  speed 
Had  reach'd  the  dame,  and,  fasteniug  on  her  ride, 
The  STOund  with  issuing  streams  of  purple  dyed ; 
Stood  Theodore  surpris'd  in  deadly  fright. 
With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  umht ; 
Y#t  arm'd  with  inborn  worth,  Whi^'er,  said  h^ 
Thou  art,  who  know'st  me  better  than  I  Uies; 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defied ; 
The  spectre,  fiercely  staring,  thus  replied : 

Know,  Theodore,  thv  ancestry  I  claim. 
And  Gtddo  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  sire  our  fathers  did  beget; 
My  name  and  stoiy  some  remember  vet: 
Thee,  then  a  boj,  within  rav  arms  I  laid. 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  this  haughty  maid; 


Not  less  ador'd  in  life,  nor  serv'd  by  me, 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  pin\ 
But  all  my  vows  were  answered  with  disdun : 
She  soom'd  my  sorrows,  and  despis'd  my  pun. 
Long  time  I  dna^d  mv  days  in  fruitless  csre  j 
Then,  loathing  lue,  and  plunf'd  in  deep  despair, 
To  finish  my  unh^py  life,  I  Tell 
On  this  sharp  swoni,  and  now  am  damn'd  in  heO. 

Short  was  ner  joy ;  for  soon  the  insultinf  maid 
By  heaven's  decree  in  this  cold  grave  was  uid. 
And  as  in  unrepented  sin  she  died, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place  is  punish'd  for  h« 

pride; 
Because  she  deem'd  I  well  deserv'd  to  die^ 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  crueltv. 
There,  then,  we  met ;  both  tried,  and  both  were  csi^ 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  pass'd : 
That  she,  whom  1  so  long  pursued  in  vain,  ^ 
Should  suffer  from  my  hands  a  lingering  pain : 
Renew'd  to  life,  that  she  might  daily  die^ 
I  daily  doom'd  to  follow,  she  to  fly  ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  sfek  her  life  (for  love  is  uon^  below) : 
As  often  as  mv  dogs  with  better  speed 
Arrest  her  flignt,  is  she  to  death  decreed : 
Then  with  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  died, 
I  pierce  her  open  back  or  tender  side. 
And  tear  that  harden'd  heart  from  out  her  bietiti 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry  hmM  % 

feast. 
Nor  lies  she  lonx,  but,  as  her  fates  ordain, 
Sprines  up  to  lite,  and  fresh  to  second  pain. 
Is  sard  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain. 

This  ▼en'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relaH 
And  then  for  proof  fulfill'd  the  common  fates; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  he  drsw, 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  help'd  him  to  pomie; 
Stem  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his  will. 
Not  half  suffic'd,  and  greedy  vet  to  kilL 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound, 
Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  grisl  v  spectre  spoke  again : 
Behold  the  firuit  of  ill-rewarded  pun : 
As  many  months  as  I  sustaiu'd  her  hate, 
So  many  years  is  she  condemn'd  by  fate 
To  duly  death ;  and  every  several  place,  # 

Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace. 
Must  witness  her  just  punishment,  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me  I 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewell. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell. 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  mv  prey 
Becomes  even  here,  on  this  revolving  day.         _^ 

Thus,  while  he  spoke,  the  viipn  from  the  gNQBd 
Upstarted  fresh,  alreadv  clos'd  the  wound. 
And  unconcem'd  fbr  all  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  her  flight  alonff  the  shore :       - 
The  hell-bounds,  as  ungoivnd  with  flesh  and  usoei 
Pursue  their  prpy,  and  seek  their  wonted  food: 
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The  fiend  remoants  bin  coarser,  mends  his  pace, 
And  all  the  yUion  ▼aiiish'd  from  the  place. 

Long  fttood  the  noble  jouth  oppress'd  with  awe. 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  saw, 
Sopesfting  common  faith,  tranagreMing  nature's  law. 
He  would  haTe  been  asleep,  and  wished  to  wake. 
But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression  make, 
Tkott^  strong  at  first ;  if  vision,  to  what  end, 
But  such  as  must  his  foture  state  portend  1 
His  loTe  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend. 
Bat  jet,  xeflectine  that  it  could  not  he 
F^tnn  heaTen,  which  cannot  impious  acts  decree, 
RcsolT'd  within  himself  to  shun  the  snara 
Which  hell  for  his  destruction  did  prepare; 
And,  ss  his  better  genius  should  direct, 
ftaa  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect. 

hupir'd  from  hearen,  he  homeward  took  his  way, 
Nor  pali'd  his  new  design  with  long  delaj  : 
Bat  of  bis  tnun  a  trusty  servant  sent 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent. 
Ihtj  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid, 
Midi  words  premeditated  thus  he  said : 
Vbti  jon  bare  often  counsell'd,  to  remove 
Uj  Tain  punuit  of  unr^arded  love. 
By  khrifi  mj  sinking  fortune  to  repur, 
1  hough  late,  vet  is  at  last  become  my  care ; 
Mj  heart  shall  be  my  own ;  my  vast  expense 
Redttc*d  to  bounds  by  timely  providence ; 
TkjM  only  1  reouire ;  uivite  for  me 
Boooria,  with  ner  fkther's  fiunily. 
Her  friends,  and  mine ;  the  cause  I  shall  display 
On  Friday  next,  for  that's  th'  appointed  day. 
Well  pleased  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light ; 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite ; 
Hardlj  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast ; 
Bot  jet  resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  last. 
Tie  daj  was  come,  the  guests  invited  came, 
Aad,  with  the  rest,  th'  inexorable  dame : 
A  feast  prepar'd  with  riotous  expense, 
Voeh  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence. 
The  place  ordun'd  was  in  that  haunted  grove 
Whoe  the  revenging  ghost  pursu'd  his  love : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread. 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  overhead : 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria  chief  in  plaooi 
Wm  artfully  contriv'd  to  set  her  ftce 
To  font  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chase. 
Tk  feast  was  serv'd,  the  time  so  well  forecast, 
Thst  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were  plAc'd, 
Tk  fiend's  alarm  b^an ;  the  hollow  souna 
Sane  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around. 
Air  blacken'd,  roU'd  the  thunder,  groan'd  iJie  ground. 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distrestt'd,  and  mastiffs'  mingled  cries  ; 
And  fint  the  dame  came  rushinc  tluough  the  wood. 
And  next  the  famish'd  hounds  that  sought  their  food. 
And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  easay'd  their  jaws  in 

blood. 
Last  came  the  felon  on  his  sable  steed, 
Ann'd  with  his  naked  sword,  and  nig'd  his  dogs  to 

She  ran,  and  cried,  her  flight  directly  bent 

(Agoert  onbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent, 

Tseaoene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  punishment. 

Jjnd  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  every  guest. 

The  women  ahriek'd,  the  men  forsook  the  feast; 

iiiclioands  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay'd ; 

ne  kanter  close  pursu'd  the  visionary  maid ; 

™|^Rat  the  heav«i  with  loud  laments,  imploring  aid. 

.^gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  rij^t, 

^  falchions  brandish'd  at  the  grisly  sprite; 

fli^  on  his  atimiM  he  provok'd  the  ^t. 

^Bu  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look. 

Am  withered  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke : 

**»«i  jour  lives ;  let  be,  said  he,  my  prey, 

^^mmj  vengeance  take  the  destined  way: 


Vain  arc  your  amis,  and  vainer  your  defence. 

Against  th'  eternal  doom  of  Providence : 

Mine  is  th'  uu^rateful  maid  by  heaven  design'd : 

Mercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  meicy  shall  she  find* 

At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told 

With  thundering  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold : 

Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the  crime^ 

Nor  needed  to  be  wam'd  a  second  time. 

But  bore  each  other  back :  some  knew  the  taoe^ 

And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented  case 

Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  &ta]  plaeew 

And  now  th'  infernal  minister  advaiic'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lanuchM 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  through  her  inmost  hearty 
Drew  backward,  as  before,  th'  offending  part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away, 
And  to  his  meagre  mastifis  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  assistuits  on  each  other  star'd. 
With  gi4>ing  mouths  for  issuing  words  preiiar'd  ; 
The  stiU-bom  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung. 
And  died  imperfect  on  the  faltering  tongue. 
The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  l>and 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confusion  staud : 
With  horror  shuddering,  on  a  heap  thej  run. 
Sick  at  the  sight  of  hatc^l  juMtice  done ; 
For  conscience  rung  th'  alarm,  and  made  the  case 
their  own. 

So,  spread  upon  a  lake  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high  ; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop ;  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sousing  eagle  will  descend. 

But  most  the  proud  Honoria  fear*d  th'  event^ 
And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent. 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful  kind. 
And  the  same  fate  to  the  same  sin  assign'd ; 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey. 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
Twas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  fear; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th'  unfinished  cheer: 
The  knight  and  hungry  mastif!s  stood  around  ; 
The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  ground  : 
When  on  a  sudden,  re-inspir'd  with  breatn. 
Again  she  rose,  acain  to  suffer  death ; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  staid. 
But  foUow'd,  as  before,  the  flying  maid : 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  th'  avenging  sword. 
And  mounting  lifht  as  air,  his  sable  steed  he  spurr'd 
The  clouds  dispeil'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  light. 
And  nature  stood  lecover'd  of  her  fright. 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind, 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  every  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  encourac'd  more  the  feast. 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  desisns ;  which,  when  Honoria  view'd. 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  renew'd ; 
She  thought  nerself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled. 
And  him  the  grisly  diost  that  spun'd  th'  infernal  Hteed  x 
The  more  dismay'^  for  when  the  guests  withdrew. 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew. 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o'er ;  nor  grac'd  with  kind  adieu.;. 
That  stlnff  infiz'd  within  her  lubughty  mind 
The  downnJl  of  her  empire  she  divin'd. 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow  pin'd. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd: 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursu'd. 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd. 
None  dost  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore  ;- 
Ev'n  they  who  pitied  most,  yet  blam'd  her  moie ;. 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name. 
Bat  in  the  dead  they  damn'd  the  living  dame.. 

At  eymr  little  noise  she  look'd  behini^. 
For  still  tne  knight  was  present  to  her  mind.:. 
And  anxious  oft  she  started  on  the  way,. 
And  thought  the  horseman  ghost  camA  thundering  for 
'^^  prey. 
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Retum'd,  the  took  her  bed  with  little  rest, 
But  in  short  slumbers  dreamt  the  funeral  feast : 
Awak*d,  she  tum'd  her  side,  and  slept  again ; 
The  same  black  Tapours  mounted  in  her  brain. 
And  the  same  dretuns  retuzn'd  with  double  pain. 

Now  forc'd  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep, 
Her  blood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  spranff  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind, 
And  feu^d,  at  eyery  step,  a  twitching  sprite  behind. 
Darkling  and  desperate,  with  a  sta^i^ring  pace, 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace ; 
Fear,  pride,  remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assail'd ; 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flight,  but  fear  prerail'd. 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  tnien  next  it  came,         V 
Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his  game, 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain, 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er  the 

plidn. 
This  dreadful  image  so  possess'd  her  mind, 
That,  demrate  any  succour  else  to  find, 
She  oeas'd  all  &rther  hope ;  and  now  b^gan 
To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brare,  and  young,  who  past  expression  loVd ; 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  remov'd : 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd; 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herself,  desir'd : 
Why  not  of  her  1  preferred  above  the  rest 
Bj  aim  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  lore  profess'd  f 
So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  tows  addressed. 
This  quell'd  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  xemain'd, 
That,  once  disdaming,  she  might  be  disdained. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  prerail'd ; 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assail'd : 
He  took  a  lowering  leave ;  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  lore  conceal  1 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew ;  and  why  not,  then. 
Might  deep  dissembling  hare  a  place  in  men  t 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn ;  resolr'd  to  tiy, 
She  fix'd  on  wis  her  utmost  remedy : 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call, 
The  precipice  in  sight :  a  shrub  was  all 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal  &11, 

One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  abore  the  rest ; 
Seoue  of  her,  the  secret  she  oonfess'd ; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispellM ; 
She  with  no  winding  tunis  the  truth  conoeal'd, 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  rereal'd : 
With  faults  oonfess'd  oommission'd  her  to  go, 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe ; 
The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  receiv'd ; 
Twas  to  be  wish'd,  and  hop'd,  but  scaice  belier'd ; 
Fate  seem'd  a  fair  occasion  to  present ; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  fear'd  she  might  repent. 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  oonsent. 
There  yet  remain'd  to  gain  her  friends  (a  case 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare) ; 
But  she  with  such  a  seal  the  cause  embrac'd 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste), 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside, 
Were  oreibome  by  tarr  of  the  tide ; 
With  full  consent  of  all,  she  changVl  her  state ; 
Redstless  in  her  lore,  as  in  hsnr  hate. 

2r  her  example  wan'd,  the  rest  bewan ; 
ore  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fkSr ; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  deyil  deslg&'d 
For  one  fur  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 


T%e  Ooek  amd  the  Fox^ 
[Bdng  the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  from  Chaasg.] 

There  liVd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  rery  poor : 
Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood, 
Well  thatch'd,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 


This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found. 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  ground, 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience,  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread : 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent, 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent ; 
And  pinch*d  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two. 
To  bnng  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sows, 
A  ewe  call'd  Molly,  and  three  brinded  cows. 
Her  parlour  window  stuck  with  herbs  around. 
Of  savoury  smell ;  and  rushes  strew'd  the  groimd. 
A  maple-dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  made  ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  pass'd  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat ; 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat ; 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat : 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure ; 
Or,  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 
Before  tiie  day  was  done,  her  work  she  sped. 
And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  bed : 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humours  out ; 
Her  dancing  was  not  hindered  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content ; 
Nor  knew  uie  what  the  spleen  or  vapours  meant. 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  through  the  year. 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer : 
Brown  bread  and  milk  (but  first  she  akim'd  Imt 

bowls). 
And  rasnen  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  ooals. 
On  holidays,  an  egg,  or  two  at  most ; 
But  her  ambition  never  reach'd  to  roast. 

A  yard  she  had  with  pales  incWd  about. 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without. 
Witiiin  this  homestead  liv'd,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  ChantideCT ; 
So  hight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  smpass 
The  meny  notes  of  oxgans  at  the  mass. 
More  certiBun  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-dock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin-bell  was  rang. 
He  clapt  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sung: 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right. 
By  sure  instinct  he  knew  'twas  one  at  night, 
riigh  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 
Blue  w«ie  hie  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet : 
White  were  lus  nails,  like  silver  to  behold ; 
His  body  glittextng  like  the  bumish'd  gold.    *    * 

It  happ^i  that,  perching  on  the  parlour-beam 
Amidst  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream. 
Just  at  the  dawn ;  and  sigh'd,  and  groan'd  so  &it. 
As  ev«j  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last. 
Dame  Partlet,  einer  nearest  to  his  side, 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cried 
For  help  from  gods  and  men ;  and  sore  a^ast 
She  peck'd  and  pull'd,  and  waken'd  him  at  last 
Dear  heart,  said  she,  for  love  of  Heaven,  declare 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  can. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  morning-light. 
As  something  had  disturb'd  your  noble  spright. 

And,  madam,  well  I  might,  said  Chanticker; 
Never  was  shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  ftar ; 
Ev'n  still  I  run  all  over  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  not  recovered  yet. 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent, 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  oe  shcmt : 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  wofol  stole, 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  lifs. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  bwart. 
That  in  our  vard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast, 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest ; 
With  waking  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow; 
His  colour  was  betwixt  a  red  and  yellow: 
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Tipp'd  mM  his  tul,  and  boUi  Mi  prickise  ears 

Woe  blaek,  mod  much  anlike  his  other  hairs: 

The  rat,  in  iihape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout, 

With  broader  forehead,  and  a  ahaiper  snout; 

Deep  in  his  front  were  sunk  his  glowing  eyes, 

That  yet  methinks  I  see  him  witn  surprise. 

Beach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clammy  sweat, 

And  lay  it  to  my  heait,  and  feel  it  beat. 

Nov,  &  for  shame,  quoth  she,  by  HeaTen  aboTe, 

Ihoa  hast  for  erer  lost , thy  lady's  lore ; 

No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight ; 

He  must  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night : 

Oar  sex  desires  a  husband  or  a  friend. 

Who  can  our  honour  and  his  own  defend ; 

Wise,  hardy,  secret,  liberal  of  his  purse ; 

A  fool  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse : 

No  hngging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight. 

Hov  dar'st  thou  talk  of  lore,  and  &i^8t  not 

fi^t! 
How  dar'st  thon  tell  thy  dame  thou  art  alFeai^d  t 
Bsst  thou  no  manly  heart,  and  hast  a  beard  f 
If  ought  from  fearful  dreams  may  be  diyin'd, 
Tliey  signify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Oalen  I  hare  read, 
Aie  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 
fwBk  rising  fumes  of  indigested  food. 
And  noxious  humours  that  infect  the  blood : 
And  sore,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  aright, 
TheM  foolish  fancies  you  hare  had  to-night 
Are  eertain  symptoms  (in  the  canting  style) 
Of  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  bile ; 
This  yellow  gall  that  in  your  stomach  floats, 
Engenders  aU  these  Tisionary  thoughts. 
When  choler  OTerflows,  then  iheams  aie  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red ; 
Bed  drsgpns  and  red  beasts  in  sleep  we  riew, 
For  humours  are  distinguish'd  by  tneir  hue. 
Fran  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  warlike  things. 
And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  double  wings. 
Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  f^ar. 
Then  black  bulls  toes  us,  and  black  denls  tear. 
In  ganffuine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound, 
With  menms  opprees'd  we  sink  in  ri?en  drown'd. 
More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclude  my  tiieme. 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream. 
Cito  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise, 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Tike  my  adyioe,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground. 
With  laxatiTes  preserre  your  body  sound. 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. 
1  ihoold  be  loath  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 
And  though  there  Htcs  no  1>othecary  near, 
I  dare  for  once  preecribe  for  your  disease, 
And  save  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor's  fees. 
Two  sovereign  herbs  which  I  by  practice  know. 
And  both  at  hand  (for  in  our  yatd  they  grow), 
On  peril  of  my  soul,  shall  rid  you  wholly 
Of  yellow^olcr  and  of  melancholy : 
Too  must  both  purge  and  romit ;  out  obey, 
And  for  the  lore  of  heayen  make  no  delay. 
Snoe  hot  and  diy  in  your  complexion  jom, 
Bewue  the  sun  when  in  a  yemal  sign ; 
F«  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  nm, 
If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame, 
Beplete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat^ 
A  tertian  ttue  is  at  least  your  lot. 
Pohaps  a  ferer  (which  the  gods  forefsnd) 
■^r  bring  your  jouth  to  some  untimely  end : 
Am  therefore,  flv,  as  yon  desire  to  liye, 
A  day  or  two  before  your  laxatiye, 
^^  just  three  worms,  nor  nnder  nor  abore, 
|B«eMse  the  gods  unequal  numben  loye. 
Jwse  digestiyes  prepare  you  for  your  purge ; 
Of  fometery,  centaury,  and  spurge. 
And  of  gieund-iyy,  add  a  leaf  or  two, 
^  vhi^  wHhin  our  yard  or  gvden  grow. 


Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer ; 
Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear. 

Madam,  quoth  he,  gramercy  for  your  care, 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare  : 
'Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems, 
And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams : 
But  other  men  cf  more  authority. 
And,  by  th'  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he, 
Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  thai  dreams  foibodej 
For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  Ood. 
Nor  Cato  said  it :  but  some  modem  fool 
Impos'd  in  Gate's  name  on  boys  at  school. 
Beueye  me,  madam,  morning  dreams  foreshow 
Th'  eyents  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  wo : 
Some  troths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried. 
But  we  haye  sure  experience  for  our  guide.    *    * 

Much  more  I  know,  iHiieh  I  forbear  to  speak. 
For  see  the  ruddy  day  begiiui  to  break ; 
Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like. 
They  only  serve  to  make  the  well  man  sick : 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes. 
And  often  gives  a  purge,  out  seldom  takes : 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  doctors  good. 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  vtem  all ; 
With  every  work  of  'pothecaiys  hi^ 
These  melancholy  matters  I  nnbear : 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  Partlet  mine,  and  swear. 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace : 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as  when  I  spy 
The  scarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 
While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  trae  knig^     « 
While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight, 
All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight. 
For  true  it  is,  as  '  in  principio, 
Mulier  est  hominis  oonfrisio.' 
Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is, 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss.    *    * 
He  said,  and  downward  flew  from  off"  the  beam. 
For  day-light  now  began  apace  to  spring, 
The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  sing. 
Then  crowing  dapp'd  his  wings,  th'  appointed  oall^ 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall. 

By  this  the  widow  htA  unbarr'd  the  door. 
And  Chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before. 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  li^ht, 
As  show'd  he  soom'd  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  spum'd  the  ground. 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found. 
He  chuck'd  agun,  when  other  corns  he  found. 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground ; 
But  swagger'd  like  a  lord  about  his  lukll. 
And  his  seven  wives  came  running  at  his  call. 

'Twas  now  the  month  in  which  the  world  began 

2f  March  beheld  the  first  created  man) : 
nd  rince  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun. 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  casting  up  his  ejres  against  the  light, 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour,  he  measured  right ; 
And  told  more  truly  than  th'  Ephemeris : 
For  art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 
Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his  breasti 
His  second  crowing  the  third  hour  confess'd. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet.  See,  my  dear. 
How  lavish  nature  has  adorn  d  the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  spring, 
And  birds  essay  their  throats  disus'd  to  sing : 
All  these  are  ours ;  and  I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  stratting  on  two  le«,  and  aping  me: 
An  unfledg'd  creature,  of  a  lumpish  frame, 
Endow'd  with  fewer  particles  of  flame : 
Our  dame  sits  cowMng  o'er  a  kitchen  fire ; 
I  draw  freah  air,  and  nature's  works  admire : 
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And  eT'n  this  daj  in  more  delight  abound* 
Than,  since  I  was  an  egg,  I  erer  found. 

The  time  shall  come  when  Chanticleer  shall 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  hii  boasted  bliss : 
The  crested  bird  shall  hj  experience  know 
Jore  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below. 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  it  wo. 
The  Tessel  of  his  bliss  to  dr^  is  run. 
And  Heaven  will  hare  him  taste  his  other  ton. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  my  ia\% 
Which  prores,  that  oft  the  proud  by  fiatteiy  fkll : 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake. 
As  Tristram  is,  and  Launcelot  of  tiie  Lake ; 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  reTerenoe  hold. 
As  if  in  book  of  martyrs  it  were  told. 
A  fox  full  fraught  with  seeminx  sanctity, 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  t&e  deril,  would  lie; 
Who  look'd  like  L^t,  and  had  the  holy  leer. 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer ; 
This  pious  cheat,  that  nerer  snck'd  the  blood. 
Nor  dieVd  the  flesh  of  lambs,  but  when  he  could. 
Had  pass'd  three  summers  in  the  neighbouring 

wood: 
And  musing  long  whom  next  to  drcumrent, 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent ; 
And  in  his  high  ima^nation  cast. 
By  stratagem  to  gratify  his  taste. 

The  plot  oontriT'd,  before  the  break  of  day 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his  way : 
The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground ; 
Yet,  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  coleworts  he  concealed  his  wily  head ; 
Then  skulk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  time 
(4s  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime.    *    * 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun : 
Lay  Madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun, 
Breast-hieh  in  sand :  her  sisters,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy*d  the  beams  abore,  the  wannth  below ; 
The  cock,  that  of  his  ^esh  was  ever  free. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea : 
And  so  befell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 
Among  the  coleworts  on  a  butterfly, 
He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  fiill  low : 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow: 
But  cried,  cock,  cock,  and  gare  a  sudden  start, 
As  sore  dismay'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart ; 
For  birds  and  beasts,  inform'd  by  nature,  know 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe; 
So  Chanticleer,  who  nerer  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 
But  the  false  loon,  who  oould  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  skill : 
I  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  not  ofiend ; 
Are  you  sfraid  of  me  that  am  your  friend  I 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
I,  who  hare  lor'd  and  honoiur'd  you  so  long : 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  taka  a  fiJse  alaim. 
For  on  my  soul  I  nerer  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  to  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press. 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  soil  recess : 
Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thought. 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  Toice  was  nought : 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard ; 
A  song  that  would  hare  charm^  th'  infernal  gods, 
And  Nuiish'd  horror  from  the  dark  abodes ; 
Had  Oipheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere. 
So  much  the  hymn  had  pleas'd  the  trrant's  ear. 
The  wife  had  been  detained,  to  keep  the  husband  there. 
My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserring  such  a  son  as  you : 
He,  with  your  lady  mother  (whom  Hearen  rsst) 
Has  often  grac'd  mr  house,  and  been  my  guest : 
To  riew  his  liring  features  does  me  good ; 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbottr  in  the  wood; 


And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family. 
But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say. 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  safely  may. 
That,  saye  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on  the  gioiiBd 
One  like  your  father  for  a  silrer  sound. 
So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter  day. 
That  matrons  to  the  church  mistook  their  way. 
And  thought  they  heard  the  meny  oigan  play. 
And  he,  to  raise  his  Toice  with  artful  care, 
(What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fiurf) 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  srsater  strength. 
And  stretch'd  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length : 
And  while  he  strain'd  Ms  Toioe  to  pierce  the  skiei^ 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his  ejei, 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  naimw  throat, 
His  winking  might  arjul  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  nerer  had  his  peer, 
FYom  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chantideer; 
Not  Maro*s  muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man. 
Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when  a  smk 
Your  ancestors  proceed  from  race  divine: 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line ; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  ahunns, 
That  ev'n  the  priests  were  not  excus'd  from  anns. 
Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  oocks  recorded  in  his  riiymes. 
That  of  a  parish  priest  the  son  and  heir 
(When  sons  of  pnests  were  from  the  provab  clesr) 
Affironted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam'd  his  1^,  or  struck  him  ^lind; 
For  which  the  clerk,  his  father,  was  diigmc'd. 
And  in  his  benefice  another  plac'd. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me, 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  Saint  Charity; 
Make  hills  and  dales,  and  earth  and  hearen  rejoios, 
And  emulate  your  fibber's  angel  voice. 
The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  hun  speak  so  fsir, 
And  proud,  boide,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Nor  oould  the  treason  from  the  tmtli  desciy, 
So  was  he  ravish'd  with  this  flatteiy : 
So  much  the  more,  as  fh>m  a  little  elf. 
He  had  a  hif  h  opinion  of  himself ; 
Though  rickly,  slender,  and  not  buge  of  limb^ 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  hinu 
Ye  princes  rais'd  by  poets  to  the  gods. 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes. 
Believe  not  eveiy  flattering  knave's  report. 
There's  many  a  Reynud  luriring  in  the  court ; 
And  he  shall  be  reoeiv'd  with  more  reesrd. 
And  listened  to,  than  modest  truth  is  heari. 
This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  stoiy  Bin|s, 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  dapp'd  his  wings; 
Then  rtretoh\l  his  neek,  and  winkM  with  both  UsfTS^ 
Ambitious,  as  he  souriit  th'  Olympic  prise. 
But  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  nete^ 
False  Reynard  rush'd,  and  caught  him  by  ths  thnsL 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood ; 
Swiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  misdiief  done^ 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none.    *    * 
Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flamei^ 
Were  sent  to  heaven  by  woful  Tkx>jan  dames. 
When  Pyrrhus  toss'd  on  high  his  bumish'd  Uade^ 
And  ofier'd  Priam  to  his  father^  shade. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made; 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  Dome  fiom  siiht, 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewail'd  her  ci^ve  kwght: 
Far  louder  tlmn  the  Carthaginian  wifo. 
When  Asdrabal,  her  husband,  lort  his  life. 
When  she  beheld  the  smouldering  flames  asond, 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end : 
Willing  into  the  fires  die  plung'd  her  head. 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  their  bed. 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown. 
When  tynmt  Nero  bunt  th'  impsnal  toMip 
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Shziek'd  for  the  downfall  in  a  doleful  017, 

For  wiiich  their  gnilUesi  lords  were  doom*d  to  die. 

Now  to  my  •torr  I  return  again : 
Ibe  tiembltng  widow,  and  her  dangfateia  twain. 
Ait  wqAiI  casing  cry  with  horror  heard. 
Of  thoie  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard ; 
And  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  sight, 
How  RiTnard  to  the  forest  took  his  flight ; 
And,  aom  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  sooniy 
Tlu  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borne. 
TIm  &X,  the  widced  fox,  was  all  the  cxy ; 
Oat  from  his  houne  ran  every  neighbour  nigh ; 
The  Tinr  fint,  and  after  him  the  crew 
WUh  fttks  and  staves,  the  felon  to  pnrsae. 
Bu  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band, 
Ani  Malkin  in&  her  distaff  in  her  hand ; 
Ran  eow  and  oali^  and  family  of  hogs. 
In  psnic  horror  of  punning  doss ; 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt  and  dolefol  squeak, 
fw  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 
IhssiMiiits  of  men,  the  women  in  dismay. 
With  shrieks  ansment  the  horror  of  the  day. 
Tie  dacfcs,  that  heard  the  proclamation  cried, 
And  felled  a  persecation  might  betide, 
M  twenty  mile  firom  town  their  voyage  take, 
Obieure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake ; 
Ibegsese  fly  o'er  the  bam  ;  the  bees  in  arms, 
DiiTe  heiwil(»g  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 
Jad  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout, 
Struck  not  Uie  city  with  so  loud  a  shout ; 
K«i  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
A  Ficndunan,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew : 
N«t  vhm  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all. 
And  echoes  bounded  htick  from  Fox's  hall, 
Eiiihseem'd  to  nnk  beneath,  and  heaven  above  to  falL 
With  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murderous  fox. 
With  brusen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box. 
To  kiadla  Man  with  military  sounds ; 
Nor  wanted  horns  t'  inspire  sagacious  hounds, 
fiat  see  how  fortune  can  confound  the  wise. 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captive  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw  his  breath. 
And  lay  within  the  rexy  jaws  of  death, 
Tet  in  tins  agony  his  fancy  wrought. 
And  Hear  supplied  him  with  this  nappy  thought : 
Toon  is  the  price,  Tietorious  prince,  sud  he ; 
the  near  mv  defciai,  and  all  the  village  see ; 
Kyoj  ^oor  niendly  fortune  while  you  may, 
And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Call  back  their  mongrel  cun,  and  cease  tlieir  cry ; 
8m,  liaola,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nifh, 
And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  die; 
He  sbU  be  plu<d['d  and  eaten  to  the  bone. 

'Tie  veil  advis'd,  in  faith  it  shall  be  done. 
This  Reynard  said  ;  bat,  as  the  word  he  spoke, 
the  priamer  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke ; 
Then  strateh'd  his  feather'd  fans  with  all  his  might. 
And  to  the  neighbowring  maple  wing'd  his  flight. 
Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld. 
He  cus'd  the  gdda,  widi  shame  and  sorrow  fill'd ; 
S^ABe  f<v  his  folly,  sorrow  out  of  time, 
for  plotting  an  nnprofitable  crime ; 
Tet,  mastoiBg  botii,  th'  artificer  of  lies 
j^ncHith' assault,  and  his  last  battery  tries. 
^MQ^  I,  said  he,  did  ne'er  in  thought  offend, 
Hovjutly  mtj  my  lord  suspect  his  friend  I 
^appesnaee  is  against  me,  I  confess. 
Who  SBCBiagly  have  put  you  in  distress : 
y«a,  if  your  goodness  does  not  plead  my  cavse^ 
Jfftythink  I  We  aU  hospitable  laws, 
<  ^  hear  ymi  from  tout  palaoe-yard  by  might, 
I  m  put  yrar  nobis  person  in  a  fri^t : 
^WMeyou take  it  ill,  I  must  repent, 
p>vgh,  Heaven  ean  witness,  with  no  bad  intent ; 
ynctis'd  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
WithdMiblapleasttN!,flnt  pnpai'd  by  fear. 


So  loyal  subjecta  often  seise  their  prince, 
Forc'd  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offbnce. 
Descend  ;  so  help  me  Jove,  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind. 

Nay,  quoth  the  cook ;  but  I  beshrew  us  both. 
If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice^ 
But  idiots  only  may  be  coaen'd  twice : 
Once  wam'd  is  well  bewar'd ;  not  flattering  liet 
Shall  soothe  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyes 
And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catching  flies. 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  orim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserv'd  to  swim  f 
Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease. 
Come  down,  said  Reynard,  let  us  treat  of  peace. 
A  peace  with  tUl  my  soul,  said  Chanticleer, 
But,  with  your  favour,  I  will  treat  it  here : 
And,  lest  Uie  truce  with  treason  should  be  mizi| 
Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt. 

THB  MORAL. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  th'  effect  may  see 
Of  negligence  and  fond  credulity : 
And  learn,  besides,  of  flatteren  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too  fiur. 
The  cock  and  fox  the  fool  and  knave  imply ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  parables,  I  dare  not  say ; 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way, 
Sound  sense,  by  plain  example,  to  convey. 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  mav  find. 
That  pleasure  with  instruction  should  be  join'd : 
So  taxe  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 

[Inconvmimcea  of  Life  in  RomeSl 

[From  JoveoaL] 

Who  fean  in  country  towns  a  house's  fall. 
Or  to  be  caught  betwixt  a  riven  wall  t 
But  we  inhabit  a  weak  city  here. 
Which  buttresses  and  props  but  scarcely  bear: 
And  'tis  the  village  mason's  daily  calling. 
To  keep  the  world'a  metropolis  from  falling ; 
To  cleanse  the  gutten,  and  the  chinks  to  dose ; 
And,  for  one  night,  secure  his  lord's  repose. 
At  CumsD  we  can  sleep  quite  round  the  year, 
Nor  falls,  nor  fires,  nor  nightly  dangera  fear; 
While  rolling  flames  from  Roman  turrets  fly, 
And  the  pale  citizens  for  buckets  cry. 
Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  wretched  store^ 
(Few  httods  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor) 
Thy  own  third  storey  smokes,  while  thou,  supine, 
Art  drench'd  in  fumes  of  undigested  wine. 
For  if  the  lowest  floon  alread  v  bum, 
Cock-loft  and  garrets  soon  will  take  the  turn. 
Where  thy  tame  pigeons  next  the  tiles  were  bred. 
Which,  in  their  nests  unsafe,  are  timely  fled, 
Codrus  had  but  one  bed,  so  short  to  boot. 
That  his  short  wife's  short  legs  hung  dangling  out ; 
His  cupboard's  head  six  earthen  pitchen  grac'd, 
Beneatn  them  was  his  trusty  tankard  plac'd. 
And,  to  support  this  noble  plate,  there  lay 
A  boided  Chiron  cast  from  honest  clay ; 
His  few  Greek  books  a  rotten  cheet  contain'd. 
Whose  coven  much  of  mouldiness  complain'd  ; 
Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetic  bread, 
And  with  heroic  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 
'TIS  trae  poor  Codrus  nothing  had  to  boast, 
And  vet  poor  Codrus  all  that  nothing  lost. 
Begged  naked  through  the  streets  of  wealthy  Rome, 
And  found  not  one  to  feed,  or  take  him  home. 
But  if  the  palace  of  Arturius  bum. 
The  nobles  change  their  clothes,  the  matrons  moum ; 
The  city  prestor  will  no  pleadings  hear; 
The  veiy  name  of  fire  we  hate  and  fear, 
1  And  look  aghast,  as  if  the  Oauls  were  hera. 
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While  yet  it  bunu,  th*  officious  nation  flies, 

Some  to  condole,  and  some  to  bring  supplies : 

One  sends  him  marble  to  rebuild,  and  one 

With  naked  statues  of  the  Parian  stone, 

The  work  of  Polyclete,  that  seem  to  lire ; 

While  other  images  for  altars  eiye ; 

One  books  and  screens,  and  Pulas  to  the  breast : 

Another  bags  of  gold,  and  he  giret}  best. 

Childless  Arturius,  vastly  rich  before. 

Thus  bj  his  losses  multiplies  his  store : 

Suspected  for  accomplice  to  the  fire, 

That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher. 

But  could  you  be  content  to  bid  adieu 

To  the  dear  play-house  and  the  players  too, 

Sweet  countiy  seats  are  purchas'd  erexywhere. 

With  lands  and  gardens,  at  less  price  than  here 

You  hire  a  darksome  dog-hole  by  the  rear ; 

A  small  conrenience  decently  prepared, 

A  shallow  well  that  rises  in  your  yard. 

That  spreads  his  easy  crystal  streams  around. 

And  waters  all  the  pret^  spot  of  ground. 

There,  lore  the  fork,  thy  gixden  coltirate. 

And  give  thy  frugal  friends  a  Pythagorean  treat ; 

*T\s  somewhat  to  be  lord  of  some  small  ground. 

In  which  a  lizard  may,  at  least,  tura  round. 

Tis  frequent  here,  for  want  of  sleep,  to  die. 

Which  fumes  of  undigested  feasts  deny  ; 

And,  with  imperfect  heat,  in  languid  stomachs  fiy. 

What  house  secure  from  noise  the  poor  can  keep. 

When  ev'n  the  rich  can  scarce  afford  to  sleep ; 

So  dear  it  costs  to  purchase  rest  in  Rome ; 

And  hence  the  sources  of  diseases  come. 

The  droTer  who  his  fellow  drorer  meets 

In  narrow  passages  of  winding  streets ; 

The  wagoners  that  curse  their  standing  teams. 

Would  wake  ev'ii  drowsy  Drusius  from  his  dreams. 

And  yet  tlie  wealthy  will  not  brook  delay, 

But  sweep  above  our  heads,  and  make  their  way, 

In  lofly  litters  borne,  and  read  and  write. 

Or  sleep  at  ease :  the  shutters  make  it  night. 

Yet  still  he  reaches,  first,  the  public  place ; 

The  press  before  him  stops  the  client  s  pace : 

The  crowd  that  follows  crush  his  panting  sides. 

And  trip  his  heels ;  he  walks  not,  but  he  rides. 

One  elbows  him,  one  justice  in  the  shoal : 

A  rafter  breaks  his  head,  or  chairman's  pole ; 

Stockinged  with  loads  of  fat  town-dirt  he  eoes ; 

And  some  rogue  soldier,  with  his  hob-nail  d  shoes. 

Indents  his  legs  behind  in  bloody  rows. 

See  with  what  smoke  our  doles  we  celebrate ; 

A  hundred  ffuests,  invited,  walk  in  state : 

A  hundred  hungry  slaves,  with  their  Dutch  kitchens, 

wait. 
Huge  pans  the  wretches  on  their  heads  must  bear, 
WUch  scarce  gigantic  Corbulo  oould  rear ; 
Yet  they  must  walk  upright  beneath  the  load  : 
Nay,  run,  and  running,  blow  the  sparkling  flames 

abroad; 
Their  coats,  from  botching  newly  bought,  are  torn. 
Unwieldy  timber-trees  in  wagons  bonie, 
Stretch'd  at  their  length,  beyond  their  carriage  lie, 
That  nod,  and  threaten  ruin  from  on  high. 
For  should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush,  and  pound  to  dust,  the  crowd  below : 
Nor  friends  their  niends,  nor  sires  their  sons  oould 

know: 
Nor  limbs,  nor  bones,  nor  carcass  would  remain. 
But  a  mash'd  heap,  a  hotch-potch  of  the  slain. 
One  vast  destruction ;  not  the  soul  alone, 
But  bodies,  like  the  soul,  vuibly  are  flown. 
Meantime,  unknowing  of  their  fellows'  fate. 
The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate, 
Then  blow  the  fire,  with  puffing  cheeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  din>lay ; 
And   oil   them  first;  and  each  is  handy  in  bis 

waj. 


But  he,  for  whom  this  busv  care  they  take, 
Poor  fhost  1  is  wandering  by  the  Styfrian  lake : 
Affri^ted  with  the  fenyman's  grim  nice ; 
New  to  the  horrors  of  that  uncouth  place ; 
His  passage  begs  with  unregarded  prayer. 
And  wants  two  farthings  to  discharge  his  fioe. 

Return  we  to  the  dangers  of  the  nidit ; 
And,  first,  behold  our  houses*  dreadful  heidit. 
From  whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbling  down, 
And  leaky  wars,  fh>m  gatret-windows  thrown ; 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads,  and  mark  the  flinty 

stone. 
'TIS  want  of  sense  to  sup  abroad  too  late^ 
Unless  thou  first  hast  settled  thy  estate. 
As  many  fistes  attend  thy  steps  to  meet, 
As  there  are  waking  windows  in  the  street. 
The  scouring  drunluid,  if  he  does  not  fiyzht 
Before  his  b«d-time,  takes  no  rest  that  night ; 
Passing  the  tedious  hours  in  greater  pain 
Than  stem  Achilles,  when  his  friend  was  slain : 
'TIS  BO  ridiculous,  but  so  true  withal, 
A  bully  cannot  sleep  without  a  brawl : 
Yet,  though  his  youthful  blood  be  fired  with  wins, 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline : 
Is  cautious  to  avoid  the  coiach-and-siz. 
And  on  the  lacqueys  will  no  quarrel  fix. 
His  train  of  flambeaux,  and  embroidered  ooat, 
May  privilege  my  lord  to  walk  secure  on  foot ; 
But  me,  who  must  by  moonlight  homeward  bod. 
Or  lighted  only  with  a  candle's  end. 
Poor  me  he  fights,  if  that  be  fighting,  where 
He  only  cudgels,  and  I  only  bear. 
He  stands,  and  bids  me  stand  :  I  must  abide; 
For  he's  the  stronger,  and  is  drunk  beside. 

Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  he  cries. 
And  shred  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise  f 
With  what  companion-cobbler  have  you  fed 
On  old  ox-cheeks,  or  he-goat's  tougher  head  T 
What  I  are  vou  dumb  f  Quick  with  vour  answer,  quick, 
Before  mv  foot  salutes  you  with  a  kick. 
Say  in  what  nasty  cellar  under  ground. 
Or  what  church  porch  your  rogueship  may  be  found! 
Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same ; 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  bear  the  blame. 
Before  the  bar,  for  beating  him  you  come  ; 
This  is  a  poor  man's  liberty  in  Rome. 
You  beg  his  pardon,  happy  to  retreat 
With  some  remaining  teeth  to  chew  your  meat 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  when  retired,  you  think 
To  sleep  securely ;  when  the  candles  wink. 
When  every  door  with  iron  chains  is  barr*d. 
And  roaring  taverns  are  no  longer  heard ; 
The  ruffian-robbers  by  no  justice  awed. 
And  unpaid  cut-throat  soldiers  are  abroad ; 
Those  venal  souls,  who,  harden'd  in  each  ill, 
To  save  complaints  and  persecution,  kilL 
Chas'd  from  their  woods  and  bogs,  the  paddeis  oorae 
To  this  vast  city  as  their  native  home ; 
To  live  at  ease,  and  safely  skulk  in  Rome. 

The  foige  in  fetteis  onlv  is  employ'd ; 
Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroy'd 
In  shackles ;  for  these  villains  scarce  allow 
Goads  for  teams,  and  ploughshares  for  the  ploo^ 
Oh,  happy  am  of  our  ancestors, 
Beneatn  the  aings  and  tribunitial  poweis ! 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain. 
Which  now  the  walls  of  Rome  can  scarce  contain. 

More  I  could  say,  more  causes  I  could  show 
For  my  departure ;  but  the  sun  is  low : 
The  wagoner  grows  weary  of  my  stay. 
And  whips  his  hones  forwards  on  their  way.  ^ 
Farewell ;  and  when,  like  me,  o'erwhelm'd  with  csff. 
You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair. 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  countiy  air. 
Be  mindful  of  your  friend  ;  and  send  me  word 
Whai  joys  your  fountains  and  cool  shades  aflord; 


ENGLISH  UTERAXUBE. 


JOHM  fmiups. 


Tben,  io  asBut  jour  §atire8, 1  will  oome, 

And  ftdd  new  Tenom  when  jou  write  of  Rome. 

{Tnm  the  twenty-ninth  ode  of  the  First  Book  of  Honee.] 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour. 
And  put  it  ont  of  Fortune's  pow*r : 
He  tide  of  ImeineM,  like  the  running  stieWDy 
Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimefl  low. 

And  alwaje  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  coune 
It  keepe  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  foroe ; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rollinc  down ; 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  wnrn : 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne ; 
And  locks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn  ; 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  icatterd 
hKmouiB  mourn. 

Hippy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 

He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own : 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say. 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  hate  lird  to-day. 

Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine. 
Tie  joys  1  hate  poesess'd,  in  spite  of^^te,  are  mme. 

Not  heaven  itself  up<mjhei»a8t  has  power ; 

Bat  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  1  have  had  my 
hour. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man,  her  slare,  oppress, 
Ptood  of  her  office  to  destroy. 

Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless : 
Still  Tarious,  and  inconstant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill,  ^ 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind ; 
Bat  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 

And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away: 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gate  is  quietly  resign  a : 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 

And  Tirtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

-What  is't  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfuthful  sea. 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  I 
Then  let  the  ff^7  merchant  fear 
For  his  iU-gotten  gMu ; 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear. 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  mun. 
For  me^  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
,  Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 

I  In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail. 

Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar; 

And  running  with  a  meny  gale, 
With  friendly  stars  my  safdy  seek. 
Within  some  little  winding  creek. 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 


JOHN  FSELIFS. 

MrSouihey  has  said  that  the  age  firomDryden  to 
Pbpe  is  the  worst  age  of  English  poetry.  In  *h» 
intemd,  which  was  but  short,  for  Dryden  bore  firuit 
to  the  Ust,  and  Pope  was  early  in  bloesoni,  there 
^'ere  about  twenty  poets,  most  of  whom  might  be 
Hotted  fkom  our  literature,  without  being  missed 
or  regretted.  The  names  of  Smith,  Duke,  King, 
Spat,  Girth,  Hughes,  Blackmore,  Fenton,  Talden, 
HuBOttDd,  Savage,  &Cn  lut^e  been  preserved  by 


Dr  Johnson,  but  they  excite  no  poetical  associations. 
Their  works  present  a  dead-levd  of  tame  and  unin- 
teresting mediocrity.  The  artificial  taste  introduced 
in  the  leign  of  Charles  IL,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
romantic  spirit  which  animated  the  previous  reign, 
sunk  at  last  into  a  mere  coUocation  of  certain  phrases 
and  images,  of  whidi  each  repetition  was  more 
weak  than  the  last  Pope  revived  the  national  spirit 
by  his  polished  satire  and  spdendid  versification ;  bat 
the  true  poetical  feeling  lay  dormant  till  Thomson's 
Seasons  and  Percy's  Bdics  of  Ancient  Poetry  spoke 
to  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  recalled  the  public 
taste  from  art  to  nature. 

Of  the  artificial  poets  of  this  age,  John  Philips 
(1676-1708)  evinced  considerable  talent  in  his 
Splendid  ShiUing,  a  parody  on  the  style  of  MUton. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Philips,  archdeaoon  of  Saloa 
who  offld^tH  as  minister  <^  Bampton,  in  Oxford- 
shire. He  intended  to  follow  the  medical  profes- 
sion, sod  studied  natural  history,  but  was  cut  oflT 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  Philips  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  and  another  on 
Cider,  the  latter  in  imitation  of  the  Georgics.  The 
whole  aie  in  blank  verse.  He  was  an  avowed 
imitator  of  Milton,  but  regretted  that,  like  his  own 
Abdiel,  the  great  poet  had  not  been  *£uthfd 
found'— 

But  he — ^however  let  the  muse  abstain. 
Nor  blatt  hi$fame,  from  whom  she  leamt  to  sing 
In  much  inferior  strains,  ^veiling  beneath 
Th'  Olympian  hill,  on  plains  and  vales  intent- 
Mean  follower. 

The  notion,  that  Philips  was  able,  by  whaterer  he 
might  write,  to  bh»t  the  fame  of  MUton,  is  one  of 
those  preposterous  conceits  which  even  able  men 
will  sometimes  entertain. 

The  Splendid  ShiUmg. 


Blag,  heavenly  xnnao  I 


Things  nnattcmirted  yet,  in  piosa'or  rhyme,* 
A  shilling,  breeches,  and  ehimeras  dire. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  void  of  care  and  strife, 
In  sUken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling :  he  nor  hears  with  pain 
New  oysters  cried,  nor  sighs  for  cheerful  ale ; 
But  with  his  friends,  when  nightlv  misto  arise, 
To  Juniper's  Magpie,  or  Town-halli  repairs : 
Where,  mindful  of  the  nvmph,  whose  wanton  eye 
Transfiz'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  flames, 
Chloe  or  Phillis,  he  each  circling  glass    • 
Wishes  her  health,  and  joy,  and  equal  love. 
Meanwhile  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tal^ 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint. 
But  I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds. 
And  hunger,  sure  attendant  upon  want. 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
Wretched  repast  t  my  meagre  corpse  sustain : 
Then  solitary  walk,  or  doie  at  home 
In  ganet  rile,  and  with  a  warming  puff 
Regale  chill'd  fingers ;  or  from  tube  as  black 
As  winter-chimney,  or  well-poliah'd  jet. 
Exhale  mundungus,  ill-perfuming  scent : 
Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  shorter  size, 
Smokes  Cambro-Britain  (versed  in  pedigree^ 
Sprung  from  Cadwallader  and  Arthur,  kin0i 
Full  fiunous  in  romantic  tale|  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill  and  Danen  cliil^ 
Upon  a  caigo  of  fam'd  Cestrian  cheese. 
High  over^shadowing  rides,  with  a  design 
To  vend  his  wares,  or  at  th'  Avonian  mart. 
Or  Maridunum,  or  the  ancient  town 
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YclepM  Brechinia,  or  where  Va^*a  stream 
Encircles  Ariconium,  fhiitful  soil ! 
Whence  flows  nectareous  wines,  that  well  may  tie 
With  Massic,  Setin,  or  renowu'd  Falem. 

Thus,  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun, 
Horrible  monster !  hated  by  gods  and  men^ 
To  my  atrial  citadel  ascends : 
With  Tocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate ; 
With  hideous  accent  thrioe  he  calls ;  I  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  1  or  whither  turn  1    Amaz'd« 
Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 
Of  wood-hole ;  straight  my  bristlii^  hairs  erect 
Through  sudden  fear :  a  diilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell !) 
My  tongue  forgets  her  faculty  of  speech ; 
So  horru>le  he  seems  I    His  uded  brow 
Xntreneh'd  with  many  a  frown,  and  eonic  beard. 
And  spreading  band,  admir'd  by  modem  sunts, 
Disastrous  acts  forebode ;  in  his  ri^t  hand 
Louf  scrolls  of  pi^per  solemnly  he  wares. 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribed, 
Grierotts  to  mortal  eyes  (ye  gods,  avert 
Such  plagues  from  righteous  men !)  Behind  him  stalks 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself^ 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  call'd 
A  catchpole,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods 
With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms. 
First  have  endued :  if  he  his  ample  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-fated  shoulder  lay 
Of  debtor,  straight  his  bod^,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont). 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  oonvey'd. 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coerdve  chains, 
In  durance  strict  detain  him,  till,  in  form 
Of  money,  Palbbs  sets  the  captive  free. 

Beware,  ye  debtors  1  when  ye  walk,  beware. 
Be  circumspect ;  oft  with  insidious  ken 
This  caitiff  eves  your  steps  aloof,  and  oft 
Lies  perdue  m  a  nook  or  gloomy  cave. 
Prompt  to  enchant  some  inadvertent  wretch 
Wi^  his  unhallow'd  touch.    So  (poets  sing) 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye 
Lies  niffhtly  brooding  o*er  a  chinky  gap. 
Portending  her  fell  daws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.    So  her  disembowell*d  web 
Arachne,  in  a  hall  or  kitchen,  spreads 
Obvious  to  vagrant  flies :  she  secret  stands 
Within  her  woven  cell ;  the  humming  prpy, 
BegBJidless  of  their  flste,  rush  on  the  toils 
Inextricable ;  nor  will  aught  avail 
Their  arts,  or  arms,  or  duwes  of  lovelv  hue ; 
The  wasp  insidious,  and  the  buzzing  drone, 
And  butterfly,  proud  of  expanded  wings 
Distinct  witib  gold,  entangled  in  her  snares. 
Useless  resistance  make :  with  eager  strides, 
She  tow*ring  flies  to  her  expected  spoils : 
Then,  witii  envenomed  jaws,  the  vital  blood 
Drinks  of  reluctant  foes,  and  to  her  cave 
Their  bulky  carcasses  triumphant  drags. 

So  pass  my  days.    But,  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  envelop'd,  and  th*  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  frosts 
With  pleasant  wines  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood. 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  licht 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights;  distress'd,  forlorn. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  night, 
Darklinff  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  monmful  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades. 
Or  deiperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile  I  labour  with  etenial  dnwighti 
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And  restless  wish,  and  rave ;  my  pardied  throat 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heair  eyes  repose : 
But  if  a  slumber  haplv  does  invade 
My  weaiy  limbs,  my  fimcy's  still  awake ; 
Tbou^tful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream. 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale 
In  vain ;  awake,  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
StUl  gnawinff,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  cone, 
llius  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarr'd, 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun's  genial  rayt 
Bilature,  John-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 
Nor  walnut  in  rouch-furrow'd  coat  secure. 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay. 
Afllictions  great  I  vet  greater  still  remain : 
My  galligaskins,  that  have  lon^  withstood 
The  winter's  fuiy  and  encroaching^  frosts, 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  0 
A  horrid  chasm  disdos'd  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous ;  at  which  the  winds 
Enrus  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  oongeals  the  Cronian  waves, 
Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts, 
Portending  agues.    Thus,  a  well-frMight  ship^ 
Lone  sail'd  secure,  or  through  th'  iEgeau  deep,  * 
Or  the  I<mian,  till,  cruising  near 
The  Lilvbean  shore,  with  mdeous  crush 
On  ScyUa  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks  1) 
She  strikes  rebounding ;  whence  the  shattered  oak. 
So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand. 
Admits  the  sea ;  in  at  ^e  gaping  side 
The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  inge^ 
Resistless,  overwhelming!  horrors  seize 
The  mariners ;  death  in  their  eyes  appears ; 
They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  th^ 

pray; 
(Vain  enbrtsi)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in, 
ImpUoable ;  till,  delu^d  bpr  the  foam. 
The  ship  sinks  foundering  m  the  vast  abyss. 

JOHH  POXFRET. 

JoHK  PoMFRBT  (1667-1703)  was  the  aoD  of  a 
clergyman,  rector  of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  and 
himself  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England.  He 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Maiden,  also  in  Bedfordshire^ 
and  had  the  prospect  of  preferment;  bat  ihe  bishop 
of  London  considered,  ai\}astly,  his  poem,  Tke  Cftosoev 
as  conveying  an  immoral  sentiment,  and  ngected 
the  poetical  candidate.  Detained  in  London  by  tlua 
onsnocessfU  negotiation,  Fomfret  caught  the  small- 
pox, and  died.  The  works  of  this  amiable  ill-fkted 
man  oonsist  of  occasional  poems  and  some  PmJarie 
Esaojfg,  the  latter  evidently  copied  fW>m  Cowley. 
The  only  piece  of  Pomfiret's  now  remembered  (we 
can  hanUy  say  read)  is  *The  Choice.'  Dr  Johnson 
remarks  that  no  composition  in  our  language  has 
been  oftener  perused;  and  Mr  Southey  asks  why 
Pomfirefs  'Choice'  is  the  most  popular  poem  in  the 
£n^ish  Umgnage  ?  To  the  latter  observaUon  Mr 
Campbdl  makes  a  quidnt  reply — '  It  might  have 
been  demanded  with  equal  propriety,  why  London 
bridge  is  built  of  Panan  marble.*  It  is  difBcolt 
in  t£e  present  day,  when  the  English  mnae  has 
awaikeneil  to  so  much  higher  a  strain  of  thought  and 
expression,  andalargebodyof  poetrr,  fkdlofpaas&OD, 
natural  description,  and  emotion,  lies  between  ns 
and  tiie  times  of  Pomfret,  to  conceive  that  the 
'  Choice'  could  ever  have  been  a  veiy  popolar  poeoL 
It  is  tame  and  commonplace.  The  idea,  however, 
of  a  country  retirement,  a  private  seat,  wHh  n  wood, 
garden,  and  stream,  a  clear  and  competent  estate^ 
and  the  enjoyment  of  lettered  ease  and  happinees,  k 
so  gratefkil  and  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man,  espe- 
cially in  large  cities,  tiiat  we  can  hardly  ffarbcv 
liking  a  poem  that  recalls  so  beloved  an  imege  to 
onr  vBoollection.    Swifk  has  drawn  a  iinul«r 
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m  hk  oRimiite  imitation  of  Horace's  sixth  satire ; 
ad  Thomson  and  Cowper,  bj  their  descriptions  of 
lind  life,  have  completely  obliterated  from  the 
I  fiUic  mind  the  feeble  dnuighi  of  Pomfret 

ISxtraafiim  The  Oioice.} 

If  HcsTsn  the  gratefhl  liberty  would  give 
ntt  I  might  <moose  mj  method  how  to  live  ; 
iad  all  those  houre  propitious  fate  ihould  lend, 
b  Uiirfiil  ease  and  satirfaction  spend ; 
Kesr  lome  fiur  town  I'd  hare  a  primte  seat, 
BaiU  oniform,  not  little,  nor  too  great ; 
Belter,  if  on  a  rising  ground  it  ftood ; 
Oi  tlds  side  fields,  on  that  a  neighbouring  wood.. 
It  ilMmld  within  no  other  things  contain 
Bst  irluit  are  useful,  necesaaty,  plain ; 
Medunks  'tis  nauseous ;  and  I'd  ne'er  endors 
Us  seedless  pomp  of  gaudy  furniture. 
1  little  garden  gratefiu  to  the  eye, 
iai  a  cool  rirulet  run  murmuring  by ; 
Od  wiMMe  delicious  banks  a  stately  row 
Of  Asdy  limes  or  sycamores  should  grow. 
At  tk'  end  of  which  a  silent  study  pUc'd, 
Sboold  be  with  all  the  noblest  authors  grae'd : 
H«aee  and  Viigil,  in  whose  mighty  lines 
lamoctal  wit  and  solid  learning  shines ; 
flbip  JuTenal,  and  amorous  Orid  too, 
WIm  sU  the  turns  of  lore's  soft  passion  knew : 
He  that  with  judgment  reads  his  charming  lines, 
Is  wkidk  strong  art  with  stronger  nature  joins, 
Host  grant  his  fancy  does  the  best  excel ; 
Hif  tl^o^ts  so  tender,  and  express'd  so  well : 
Witib  «11  those  modems,  men  of  steady  sense^ 
Fiteem*d  for  learning  and  for  eloquence. 
In  lODM  of  these,  as  fancy  should  adrise, 
I'd  alwa/8  take  my  morning  exercise ; 
Fff  sue  no  minutes  bring  us  more  content 
Tkao  those  in  pleasine  useful  studies  spent. 

I'd  hare  a  clear  and  competent  estate, 
TWt  I  might  lire  genteely,  but  not  great ; 
At  much  as  I  could  moderately  spend ; 
AHttle  more,  sometimes  t' oblige  a  friend. 
Nsrshsnld  the  sons  of  norerty  repine 
Too  moeh  at  fortune ;  tney  should  taste  of  mine ; 
And  sQ  that  objects  of  true  pity  were. 
Should  be  reUer'd  with  what  my  wants  could  spare ; 
For  that  our  Maker  has  too  largely  siren 
Sttold  be  retum'd  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 
A  ftsnl  plenty  should  my  table  spread ; 
With  heslthy,  not  luxurious,  dishes  sprasd  ; 
tnoa^  to  satisfy,  and  something  more. 
To  fted  the  stranger,  and  the  neighbouring  poor. 
B^tng  meat  indulges  rice,  and  pampering  food 
Cicstcs  diseases,  and  inflames  the  blood. 
&it  vhat'i  sufficient  to  make  nature  strong. 
And  the  bright  lamp  of  life  continue  long, 
I'd  freely  take ;  ana,  as  I  did  possess, 
TV  bovmteoQs  Author  of  my  plenty  bless. 


XABL  OV  DOB8BT. 

CiailisSacktxixe,  Eau.O7I>or8Et(1637-1706), 
^nle  fitftle,  bat  was  capable  of  doing  more,  and 
ll^  a  liheral  patron  of  poets,  was  a  nobleman 
Ugidj  popolar  in  his  day.  Coming  rery  young  to 
wpomeiDoa  of  two  plentiftd  estates,  and  in  an  age 
J'^^plessare was  more  in  frkshion  than  business, 
ksappfied  histslents  rather  to  books  and  conversation 
^^topoUtks.  In  the  first  Dutch  war  he  went  a 
^^Mteer  under  the  Doke  of  York,  and  wrote  or 
j'Myd  a  song  (his  best  composition,  *  one  of  the 
nattiest  that  erer  was  made,'  according  to  Prior) 
^  Bight  before  the  naral  engagement  in  which 
i^dMB,  the  Dutch  admiral,  was  blown  up,  with  all 


his  crew.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Charles  IL,  and  was  chamberlain  of  the  household 
to  William  and  Mary.  Prior  relates,  that  when 
Dorset,  as  lord  chamberlain,  was  obliged  to  take  the 
kinff's  pension  ttom  Dryden,  he  allowed  him  an 
equTralent  out  of  his  own  estate.  He  introduoed 
Butler's  Hudibras  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  was 
consulted  by  Waller,  and  almost  idolised  by  Dryden. 
HospitaUe,  generous,  and  refined,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  &e  incense  which  was  heaped  upon 
Dorset  by  his  contemporaries.  His  works  are 
trifling ;  a  few  satires  and  songs  make  np  the  cata- 
logue. They  are  degant,  and  sometimes  forcible ; 
but  when  a  man  like  Prior  vrrites  of  them,  *  there 
is  a  lustre  in  his  rerses  like  that  of  the  sun  in  Claude 
Lorraine's  landscapes,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  that  gross  adulation  of  rank  and  fashion 
which  disgraced  &e  literature  of  the  age.  Dorset'! 
satire  on  Mr  Edward  Howard  has  some  pointed  lines  t 

They  lie,  dear  Ned,  who  say  thy  brain  is  barren. 

When  deep  conceits,  like  maggots,  breed  in  carrion. 

Thy  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 

As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly  ; 

So  the  dull  eel  mores  nimbler  in  the  mud 

Than  all  the  swift-finn'd  racers  of  the  flood. 

As  skilful  dirers  to  the  bottom  &11 

Sooner  than  thoM  who  cannot  swim  at  all. 

So  in  this  way  of  writing,  without  thinking^ 

Thou  hast  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking. 

Song, 

Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes, 

United,  cast  too  fierce  a  light, 
Which  biases  hifh,  but  quicuy  dies ; 

Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  rig^ 

Lore  is  a  calmer,  centler  joy ; 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy. 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  faoa 

Song, 

Wrlttonatsea,ths  flnt  Dutch  war,  IflBB,  the  night  bdoss 

an  eogsgeoMnt. 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land. 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  hare  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write ; 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too^ 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  fa  U,  la.  Us  hu 

For  thouffh  the  Muses  should  prore  kind. 

And  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind. 

To  ware  the  azure  mun. 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  snd  we^ 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  &c 

Then,  if  we  write  not  by  each  post, 

Think  not  we  are  unkind ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Ihitchmen  or  by  wind : 
Our  tears  well  send  a  speedier  way; 
The  tide  shall  bring  them  twice  a^j. 
With  a  fa,  te 

The  king  with  wonder  and  suxpriss^ 

WHl  swear  the  seas  grow  bold ; 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 

Than  e'er  they  did  of  old : 
But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall-stain. 
WiUiaflslEO. 
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Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  Bad  and  dismal  story, 
The  Dutch  would  6com  so  weak  a  foe. 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree ; 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  behind? 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  wont, 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind  ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  cun^ 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find : 
Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go, 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who's  our  foe. 
With  a  ^  &c. 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  main  ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play ; 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue  f 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow. 

And  cast  our  hopes  away ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  oui  wo, 

Sit  careless  at  a  play : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand,  or  flirt  youi  fan. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear. 

That  dies  in  every  note, 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care 

For  being  so  remote : 
Think  then  how  often  lore  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  play'd. 
Withafa,fcc 

In  justice,  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress, 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness ; 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  proye 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loyes. 

And  likewise  all  our  fears. 
In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  for  our  tears ; 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy. 
We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fa  la,  la,  la,  la. 

DDKS  or  BUCKINGHAIIBHIBX. 

John  Sheffield,  Ddkb  of  BncEXNOHAMSHiBB 
(1649-1721)  was  associated  in  his  latter  days  with 
the  wits  and  poets  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but 
he  properly  belongs  to  the  previoos  age.  He  went 
with  Prince  Rupert  against  the  Dutch,  and  was 
afterwards  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  In  order 
to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Marshall  Turenne,  he 
made  a  campaign  in  the  French  service.  The  lite- 
rary taste  en  Sheffield  was  never  neglected  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  and  he  made  himself  an  aooomplished 
odiolar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  priyy  council  of 
James  XL,  but  acquiuced  in  the  Bevolution,  and  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  cabinet  council  of 
William  and  Mary,  with  a  pension  of  X3000.  Shef- 
field is  said  to  hayQ  *maae  loye'  to  Queen  Anne 
when  they  were  both  young,  and  her  majesty  heaped 
honours  on  the  favourite  immediately  on  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
court  of  George  L,  and  continued  actively  engaged 
in  public  affairs  till  his  death.  Sheffield  wrote 
wyml  poems  and  copies  of  yerses.    Among  the 


former  is  an  E»aa^  on  Satvre,  which  Diydea  ii 
reported  to  have  revised.  His  principal  work,  how> 
ever,  is  his  Essay  on  Poetry^  which  received  the 
praises  of  Boscommon,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  It  ii 
written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  snd  seems  to  hsv« 
suggested  Pope's  *  Essay  on  CriticisuL*  It  is  of  the 
style  of  Denham  and  Roscommon,  pUin,  perspicoooi, 
and  sensible,  but  contains  as  little  true  poetry,  or 
less,  tiian  any  of  Dryden's  prose  essays. 

{Sxiraetfrom  tht  Essay  an  Poetry. 1 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel, 

Nature's  chief  master-piece  is  writing  well ; 

No  writing  lifts  exalted  man  so  hi|^ 

As  sacred  and  soul-moving  poesy : 

No  kind  of  work  requires  so  nice  a  touch. 

And,  if  well  finish'd,  nothing  shines  so  muck 

But  heaven  forbid  we  should  be  so  profane 

To  grace  the  vulgar  with  that  noble  name. 

'TIS  not  a  flash  of  fimcy,  which,  sometimes 

Dazzling  our  minds,  sets  off  the  sli^test  rhymes; 

Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  moment  done: 

True  wit  is  everlasting  like  the  sun. 

Which,  though  sometimes  behind  a  doud  retir'di 

Breaks  out  again,  and  is  by  all  admir'd. 

Number  and  riiyme,  and  that  harmonioui  sound 

Which  not  the  nicest  ear  with  harshness  wound. 

Are  necessary,  yet  but  vulgar  arts ; 

And  all  in  vain  these  sup^cial  parts 

Contribute  to  the  structure  of  the  whole ; 

Without  a  genius,  too,  for  that's  the  soul : 

A  spirit  which  inspires  the  work  throughout. 

As  that  of  nature  moves  the  world  about ; 

A  flame  that  glows  amidst  conceptions  fit. 

Even  something  of  divine,  and  more  than  wit ; 

Itself  unseen,  yet  all  things  by  it  shown. 

Describing  all  men,  but  describ'd  by  none. 

Where  dost  thou  dwell  t  what  cavenis  of  the  hiain 

Can  such  a  vast  and  mighty  thinx  contain! 

When  I  at  vacant  hours  in  vain  thy  ahsence  moon, 

0  where  dost  thou  retire  t  and  why  dost  thou  retuo. 

Sometimes  with  powerful  diarms,  to  huny  me  avaj 

From  pleasures  of  the  night  and  business  of  the  dajf 

Ev'n  now  too  fhr  transported,  I  am  fitin 

To  check  thy  course,  and  use  the  needful  rein. 

As  all  is  dulness  when  the  fancy 's  bad. 

So  without  judgment  fancy  is  but  mad : 

And  judgment  nas  a  boundless  influence. 

Not  only  in  the  choice  of  words  or  sense. 

But  on  the  world,  on  manners,  and  on  men : 

Fancy  is  but  the  feather  of  the  pen ; 

Reason  is  that  substantial  useful  put 

Which  gains  the  head,  while  t'other  wins  the  hssii 
*  •  • 

First,  then,  of  songs,  which  now  so  mudi  abouJid ;  ^ 

Without  his  song  no  fop  is  to  be  found. 

A  most  ofifensive  weapon  which  he  draws 

On  all  he  meets,  against  Apollo's  laws; 

Though  nothing  seems  more  easy,  yet  no  pazt 

Of  poie^  requirra  a  nicer  art ; 

For  as  in  rows  of  richest  pearl  there  lies 

Many  a  blemish  that  escapes  our  eyes. 

The  least  of  which  defects  is  plainly  shown 

In  one  small  ring,  and  brings  the  value  down : 

So  songs  should  be  to  just  perfection  wrought; 

Yet  when  can  one  be  seen  without  a  fault  I 

Exact  propriety  of  words  and  thought; 

Expression  easy,  and  the  fancy  hi^ ; 

Yet  that  not  seem  to  creep,  nor  this  to  fly ; 

No  words  transpos'd,  but  m  such  cider  all. 

As  wrought  with  care,  yet  seem  by  chance  to  falL 
•  •  • 

Of  all  the  ways  that  wisest  men  could  find 
To  mend  the  age,  and  mortify  mankind. 
Satire  well  writ  has  most  successful  prord. 
And  cures,  because  the  remedy  is  lov'd. 
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fb  hard  to  write  on  Much  a  subject  more, 

Without  repeatiog^  things  oft  said  before. 

Sme  Tulgar  errora  only  well  remore, 

Alt  stain  a  beauty  which  we  so  much  loTe. 

Of  ^osen  words  some  take  not  care  enough, 

isd  think  thej  should  be,  as  the  subject,  roug^ ; 

This  poem  must  be  more  exactly  made, 

Aid  sharpest  thoughts  in  smooUiest  words  conTSj'd. 

Some  think,  if  sharp  enough,  they  cannot  fail. 

As  if  their  cmly  business  was  to  rail ; 

Bat  human  frailty,  nicely  to  unfold. 

Distinguishes  a  satire  from  a  scold. 

Kage  you  must  hide,  and  prejudice  lay  down ; 

A  Sttjr's  smile  is  sharper  than  his  frown ; 

Ss,  while  you  seem  to  slight  some  riyal  yvuthy 

Msliee  itself  may  pass  sometimes  for  truth. 

•  •  • 

Bf  piinfrd  stepe  at  last  we  labour  up 

PtonasBus'  hil^  on  whose  bright  aiiy  top 

Tlie  epic  poets  so  dirinely  show. 

And  with  just  pride  behold  the  rest  below. 

Heroic  poems  hare  just  a  pretence 

To  be  the  utmost  streteh  of  human  sense ; 

A  w«k  of  such  inestimable  worth. 

There  tre  but  two  the  world  has  j^  brought  forth — 

Homer  and  Viigil ;  with  what  sacred  awe 

Do  those  mere  sounds  the  world's  attention  draw ! 

Jut  ss  a  changeling  seems  below  the  rest 

Of  men,  or  rather  as  a  two-let^'d  beast, 

So  these  gigantic  souls,  amazM  we  find 

At  much  aboTe  the  rest  of  human  kind ! 

)tstare*s  whole  strength  united !  endless  fame^ 

And  oniTersal  shouts  attend  their  name  I 

Kesd  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more, 

For  sll  books  else  appear  so  mean,  so  poor, 

Tens  will  seem  prose ;  but  still  persist  to  read, 

And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need. 

Had  Boesu  nerer  writ,  the  world  had  still. 

Like  Indians,  riew'd  this  wondrous  piece  of  skill ; 

As  tomething  of  diyine  the  work  admir'd. 

Not  hope  to  be  instructed,  but  inspired ; 

Bat  he,  disclMing  sacred  mysteries, 

Has  ihown  where  all  their  mighty  magic  lies  ; 

DacriVd  the  seeds,  and  in  what  order  sown. 

That  haTe  to  such  a  Tsst  proportion  grown. 

Sqic  from  some  anfel  he  the  secret  uew. 

Who  through  this  labjrrinth  has  lent  the  clue. 

But  what,  alas !  arails  it,  poor  mankind. 
To  ne  this  promis'd  land,  yet  stay  behind  1 
Hie  way  ii  shown,  but  who  has  strength  to  go  f 
Who  can  all  sciences  profoundly  know  t 
Whose  fancy  flies  beyond  weak  reason's  sight. 
And  yet  has  iudgment  to  direct  it  right  1 
Whose  JQst  uisoemment,  Viigil-like,  is  such. 
Never  to  say  too  little  or  too  much  t 
Let  Rich  a  man  begin  without  delay ; 
Bat  he  most  do  beyond  what  I  can  say : 
Hut  abore  Taaso's  lofty  heights  preyail ; 
Sneoeed  when  Spenser,  and  ct'b  Milton  faiL 

DRAMATISTS. 

JOHN  DKTDEN. 

At  the  rettoratioDof  the  monarchy  the  drama  was 
•ho  restored,  and  with  new  lustre,  though  leii 
teney.  Two  theatres  were  licensed  in  the  metro- 
polis, one  under  the  direction  of  Sir  WiBiam  Dawe- 
Bsnt,  who^  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  permitted 
to  act  plays  eren  during  the  general  proscription  of 
the  druoa,  and  whose  performers  were  now  (in  com- 
Pluneot  to  the  Duke  of  York)  named  the  Duke's 
Company.  The  other  estabfishraent  was  managed 
vf  Thomas  Killigrew,  a  well-known  wit  and  courtier, 
^jhaeosapany  took  the  name  of  the  King's  Servants, 
wenaot  effected  two  great  improreaiaits  in  thea* 


trical  representation — the  regular  introduction  of 
actresses,  or  female  players,  and  the  use  of  moTeable 
scenery  and  appropriate  decorations.  Females  had 
performed  on  the  stage  preyious  to  the  Restoration, 
and  considerable  splendour  and  yariety  of  scenery 
had  been  exhibited  ha  the  Court  Masques  and  Revels. 
Nether,  however,  had  been  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  they  now  formed  a  great  attraction  to  the  two 
patent  &eatres.  Unfortunately,  these  powerful  auxi- 
uaries  were  not  brought  in  aid  of  the  good  old  dramas 
of  Uie  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Instead  of  adding 
grace  and  splendour  to  the  creations  of  Shakspeare 
and  Jonson,  they  were  lavished  to  support  a  new 
and  degenerate  dramatic  taste,  which  Charles  IT.  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  continent.  Rhyming  or 
heroic  plays  had  long  been  fiuhionable  in  France, 
and  were  dignified  by  the  genius  of  Corneille  and 
Racine.  They  had  little  truth  of  colouring  or  na- 
tund  passioD,  but  dealt  exdusivelv  with  personages 
in  high  Uih  and  of  transcendent  virtue  or  ambition ; 
with  fierce  combats  and  splendid  processions ;  with 
superhuman  love  and  beauty;  and  with  long  dia- 
logues alternately  formed  of  metaphysical  subtlety 
and  the  most  extravagant  and  bombastic  expression. 
*  Btank  verse,'  says  iSyden,  *  is  acknowledged  to  be 
too  km  far  a  /nwir,  nay  more,  for  a  paper  of  verses; 
but  if  too  tow  for  an  wdinary  sonnet,  how  much 
more  for  tragedy !'  Accordingly,  the  heroic  plays 
were  idl  in  rhyme,  set  off  not  only  with  superb 
drosses  and  decorations,  but  with  *tiie  richest  and 
most  ornate  kind  of  verse,  and  the  farthest  removed 
fh>m  ordinary  coHoquial  diction.'  The  comedies  were 
degmerato  in  a  diluent  way.  They  were  framed 
aiter  the  model  of  the  Spanish  stage,  and  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  king,  as  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
complicated  intrigues,  successful  disguises,  and  con- 
stantly-shifting scenes  and  adventures.  The  old 
native  English  virtues  of  sincerity,  coigugal  fidelity, 
and  pmd^ce,  were  hdd  up  to  constant  ridicule, 
as  if  amusement  could  only  be  obtained  by  oblite- 
rattog  the  moral  feelings.  Dryden  ascribes  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stage  to  the  example  of  the  king. 
Part,  however,  must  be  assigned  to  the  earlier  come- 
dies of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  part  to  the  as- 
cetto  puiitanism  and  denial  of  all  public  amuse- 
mente  during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  If  the 
Foritoas  had  contented  themselves  with  regulating 
and  pnrifnng.the  theatres,  they  would  have  con- 
ferred a  benefit  on  the  nation ;  but,  by  shutting  them 
up  entirely,  and  denouncing  all  public  recreations, 
they  provoked  a  counteraction  in  the  taste  and 
manners  of  the  people:  The  over^austerity  of  one 
perfod  led  naturally  to  the  shameless  degeneracy  of 
the  SQCoeeding  period;  and  deeply  is  it  to  be  de- 
plored, that  the  great  talente  ol  Dryden  were  the 
most  instrument^  in  extending  and  protonging  this 
depravation  odT  the  national  ta^  ^^ 

The  operas  and  oomedies  of  Sir  WHliam  Davenant 
were  the  first  pieces  brought  out  on  the  stage  after 
the  Restoration.  He  wrote  twenty-five  in  all ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  partial  revival  of  the  old  dra- 
matists, none  of  Davenant's  productions  have  been 
reprinted.  *  His  last  work,'  saysSonthey,  *  was  hit 
worst ;  it  was  an  alteration  of  the  Tempest,  exe- 
cuted in  eoiuunction  with  Dryden ;  and  marvielloaa 
indeed  it  is,  that  two  men  of  such  great  and  indu- 
bitable genius  should  have  combined  to  debase,  and 
vulgarise,  and  pollute  such  a  poem  as  the  Tempest' 
The  marvel  is  enhanced  when  we  consider  that 
Dryden  writes  of  their  joint  labour  with  evident 
complacency,  at  the  same  time  that  his  prologue 
to  the  adapted  play  contains  the  following  just  and 
beautifhl  character  of  his  great  predecessor  :— 

As  when  a  tree's  cut  down,  the  secret  root 
Lives  under  ground,  and  thence  new  brandies  shoot ; 
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So,  from  old  Shakspeare's  honour'd  diui,  this  day 
SpringB  ap  and  buda  a  new  reriTine  play. 
Soalnpeare,  who  (taught  by  none)  did  mtt  impart 
To  Fletcher  vU;  to  laboonng  Jonwm  art; 
He,  monarch-like,  gave  these  his  subjects  law. 
And  is  that  nature  which  thej  naint  and  draw. 
Fletcher  reach*d  that  which  on  his  heights  did  grow. 
Whilst  Jonson  crept  and  gather'd  all  below. 
This  did  his  lore  and  this  his  mirth  digest ; 
One  imitates  him  most ;  the  other  best. 
If  they  have  since  outwrit  all  other  men, 
'TIS  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shakspeare'i  pen. 
The  storm  which  Tanish*d  on  the  neighbouring  shore, 
Was  taught  bj  Shakspeare's  Tempest  first  to  roar. 
That  innocence  and  beauty  which  did  smile 
In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  Enchanted  Isle. 
But  Shaktpear^t  magic  could  not  copied  be; 
Witkm  that  cirde  none  dunt  waOs  out  he, 

Bryden  was  in  the  foil  tide  of  his  theatrical  popa- 
larity  when  Davenant  died,  in  1688.  The  great  poet 
oommenoed  writing  for  the  stage  in  1662,  when  he 
produced  his  Wild  GaBetnt,  which  was  followed  next 
year  by  the  Bival  Ladiet^  the  serioos  parts  of  which 
are  in  rhyme.  He  then  joined  1^  Bobert  Howard 
in  compodng  the  Indian  Queen^  a  rhyming  heroic 
play,  brought  out  in  1664,  with  a  spLendour  nerer 
D^re  seen  in  England  upon  a  pnblic  stage.  A  oon- 
tinuation  of  this  piece  was  shoruy  afterwards  written 
by  Dryden,  entitled  the  Indian  Emperor^  and  both 
were  recdTed  with  great  applause.  AD  the  defects 
of  his  style,  and  many  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
his  smooth  and  easy  versification,  are  to  be  fbund  in 
these  inflated  tragedies.  In  1667  was  represented 
his  Maiden  Qvesfi,  a  tragi-coDiedy ;  and  shortly  aflo^ 
waids  the  Temneet  These  were  foDowed  by  two 
comedies  copied  fh>m  the  French  of  Moliere  and 
Comeille ;  by  the  Royal  Marty,  another  Airious  tra- 
gedy, and  by  his  Oonqueet  of  Granada^  in  two  parts, 
hi  whidi  he  concentrated  tlie  wild  magnificence, 
incongruous  splendour,  and  absurd  fiible  that  ran 
through  all  his  heroic  plays,  mixed  up  with  occasional 
deams  <Mf  true  genius.  The  extraTaganoe  and  un- 
bounded popularity  of  the  heroic  drama,  now  at  its 
height,  prompted  the  Duke  of  Buddngfaam  to 
compose  a  lively  and  amusing  l!ut»,  in  ridicule  of 
Dryden  and  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  public,  which 
was  iffoduoed  in  1671,  under  the  title  of  the  RdieareaL 
The  success  of  the  'Rehearsal*  was  unbounded ; '  the 
very  popularity  of  the  plays  ridiculed  aiding,'  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  remarked, '  the  effect  of  l£e  satire, 
since  everybody  had  in  their  reconection  the  origi- 
nals of  the  passages  parodied.'  There  is  little  gennfiie 
witor  dramatic  art  in  the  *  Rehearsal,'  but  it  is  adever 
travesty,  and  it  was  well-timed.  A  iktal  blow  was 
struck  at  the  rhvming  plays,  and  at  the  rant  and 
ftistian  to  which  they  gave  birth.  Diyden  now 
resorted  to  comedy,  and  produced  Marriage  aAai- 
Mode,  aud  the  Aeeinuxlian.  In  167S  he  constructed 
a  dramatic  poem,  the  State  of  Innooenee^  or  fihe  FaM 
qfMan,  out  of  the  great  epic  of  Milton,  destroying^ 
A  course,  neariy  all  that  is  subU^ie,  simple,  and  pure, 
in  the  original  His  next  play,  AurenO'Zebe  (1676X 
was  also  'heroic,*  stilted,  and  unnatural;  but  tUs  was 
the  last  great  literary  sin  of  Dryden.  He  was  now 
engaged  in  his  immortal  satires  and  fkbles,  and  he 
abandoned  henceforward  the  fUse  and  gUtteting 
taste  which  had  so  long  deluded  him.  His  JUfir 
Looe,  and  Troiba  and  Creteida^  are  Me  adaptations 
ttam  Shakspeare  m  blanh  veree.  The  Spanieh  Friar 
Is  a  good  comedy,  remarkable  for  its  happy  union  of 
two  plots,  and  its  ddineation  of  comic  character. 
His  principal  remaining  plays  are  Don  Sebaetian 
(1690),i4mpAaryoii(1690),  CUomeneiiU92),  nndLooe 
TViun^thant  (1694).  *Don  Sebastian*  is  his  highest 
eflbrt  In  dramatic  composition,   and  though  de- 


formed, like  all  his  other  plays,  by  soenes  of  ipu*' 
rious  and  licentious  comedy,  it  contiuns  pssssgoi 
that  approach  dosd^  to  8hakq;»eare.  The  qusnel 
and  reconciliation  of  Sebastian  and  Doraz  is  a  mss- 
terly  oopjjr  tmm  the  similar  scene  between  Brntn 
and  Gassras.  In  the  altercation  between  Ventiffitis 
and  Antony  in '  All  fbr  Love,'  hebassbo  dnUenged 
comparison  with  the  great  poet,  and  seems  to  have 
been  inspired  to  new  vigour  by  the  competition.  Tlui 
latter  triumph  in  the  genius  of  Dryden  wss  com- 
pleted by  his  *  Ode  to  St  Cecilia' and  the 'Fables,' pub- 
lished together  in  the  spring  of  1700,  a  fbw  mb 
before  his  death — ^thus  realising  a  saying  of  his  ovn 
Sebastian— 

A  setting  sun 
Should  leave  a  track  of  gloiy  in  the  ikies. 

Dryden's  plays  have  ftJlen  completely  into  obliTiaik 
He  could  reason  powerfully  in  verse,  and  bad  the 
command  of  rich  stores  of  language,  infonnatioB, 
and  imagery.  Strang  energetic  characters  and  pss- 
sions  he  could  portray  with  considenUile  suooeH, 
but  he  had  not  art  or  judgment  to  construct  an  inte- 
resting or  consistent  drama,  or  to  preserve  himself 
flram  extravagance  and  absurdity.  The  fbnale  cha- 
racter and  softer  passions  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
beyond  his  reach.  His  love  is  always  licentioiuDes 
— his  tenderness  a  mere  trick  of  tiie  stage.  Like 
Voltaire,  he  probably  never  drew  a  tear  from  reader 
or  spectator.  His  merit  consists  in  a  sort  of  Essten 
magnificence  of  style,  and  in  the  richness  of  hii  Te^ 
sifioation.  The  bowl  and  daggei^-glory,  ambitioD, 
lust,  and  crime — are  the  staple  materisli  of  hit 
tragedy,  and  lead  occasionally  to  poetiod  gnndeor 
and  briUiancy  of  fiuM^.  His  comedy  is,  with  scsroe 
an  exception,  fUse  to  nature,  improbable  and  iB- 
arranged,  and  subversive  equally  of  taste  and  dp- 
rality. 

Befine  presenting  a  scene  ftom  Diyden,  we  smI 
string  together  a  lew  of  those  similes  or  dBlsdied 
sentiments  which  relieve  the  great  mass  of  Ui 
turgid  dramatic  verse  >—> 

Love  is  that  madness  which  all  lovers  have ; 
But  yet  'tis  sweet  and  pleasing  so  to  rave. 
Tis  an  enchantment,  where  the  reason's  boond; 
But  Paradise  is  in  th'  enchanted  ground. 
A  palace  void  of  envy,  jcares,  and  strife ; 
Wnere  gentle  hours  delude  so  much  of  lifeu 
To  take  those  diarms  away,  and  set  me  fiM^ 
Is  but  to  send  me  into  miseiy. 
And  prudence,  of  whose  cure  so  much  you  bossl| 
Bestcnes  those  pains  whidi  that  sweet  folly  lost 

As  some  &ir  tulip,  by  a  storm  oppress'd. 
Shrinks  up,  and  folds  its  silken  arms  to  rest; 
And  bending  to  the  blast,  all  pale  and  dead. 
Hears  from  within  the  wind  sin^  round  its  head : 
So,  shrouded  up,  your  beauty  disappears ; 
Unveil,  my  love,  and  lay  aside  your  feais. 
The  stonn  that  caus'd  your  fri^t  is  past  snd  dons. 

That  friendship  whidi  from  withered  lore  doth  Asot, 

like  the  faint  herba^  on  a  rock,  wants  root ; 

Love  is  a  tender  amity,  refin'd : 

Grafted  on  friendship,  it  exalts  the  mind ; 

But  when  the  graifno  longer  does  resDain, 

The  dull  stock  Utss.  but  never  beats  ag»in. 

So  Venus  moves,  when  to  the  Thunderer, 
In  smiles  or  tears,  she  would  some  suit  pnAr. 
When  with  her  cestus  cirt, 
And  drawn  by  dores,  she  cuts  the  liquid  lUsi^ 
Toeveiy  eyeagoddessisoonfsst;  ^ 
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l|f  ftU  the  he»Tenly  nationa  ihe  is  blert, 
id  mtk  witii  secret  joj  admits  lier  to  his  hresst. 

IkULFinil, 

Um  farioos  miads  does  ruiousl j  inspire : 
Beatiit  in  nnile  natures  gentle  fire, 
lAe  that  of  inoenae  on  the  altars  laid ; 
Brt  Bging  flames  tempestuous  souls  inrade. 
Aire  which  ererf  windy  passion  Mows ; 
With  pride  it  mountsy  and  with  rerenge  it  glows. 

1>wsjtiiic  Iowa 

[SaiMffe  Freedom,} 

No  man  has  more  contempt  than  I  of  breath ; 
Bit  whence  hast  thou  the  right  to  give  me  death! 
I  sm  se  free  aa  Nature  first  made  man, 
&s  the  base  Iaws  of  serritude  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  saya^  imn. 

J. 


fZow  emd  Becmt^J] 

Adkaoffe  so  swift  what  heart  did  erer  feel  I 
ltnih*a  upon  me  like  a  mighty  stream, 
isd  bore  me  in  a  moment  far  from  shore. 
IVe  loved  away  myself;  in  one  short  hour 
ihcsdy  am  I  gone  an  ace  of  passion. 
Was  it  his  youth,  his  Tuour,  or  success  f 
llsw  ffli^t,  perhaps,  be  found  in  other  men. 
*twu  that  reipect,  th^t  awful  homaes  paid  me  $ 
11^  fearful  lore  whidi  trembled  inliis  eyes, 
ittl  with  a  nlent  earthquake  shook  his  soul. 
Alt  when  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  said ! 
8q  nftly,  that,  like  flakes  of  feather'd  snow, 
Hey  melted  aa  they  fell. 


^Ihiagi  an  Imah'd,  as  Naftoie^s  self  lay  dead; 
IhsBOQtttama  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head, 
1h»  little  biids  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  nicht-dew  sweat ; 
Sren  lust  and  esTy  sleep,  yet  lore  &nies 
Kflrt  to  my  soul  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 
Tlree  days  I  promis'd  to  attend  my  doom. 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come ; 
Tib  sure  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  fight ; 

[y^oiae  within. 
Xhcj  break  the  truce,  and  sally  out  by  nighty 


[Woldsworfh  hat  remarked  that  these  lines,  onoe 
ikWf  celebrated,  are  '  yague,  bombastic,  and  sense- 
w'  Their  charm  consists  in  their  mcdodj.] 

[Tean,} 

What  preeious  drops  are  those 

Which  silently  eacn  others  track  pursue, 

Ught  ss  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dewf 

OmqHmt^OrmadOfPurin, 

{Mmdind.} 

McD  srs  but  children  of  a  larger  growth; 
OarapMtites  as  apt  to  change  as  theirs. 
And  nul  as  craying  too,  and  full  as  yaan ; 
And  jti  the  soul  shut  up  in  her  dark  room, 
^mig  so  clear  abroad,  at  home  sees  nothing; 
^  like  a  mole  in  earth,  busy  and  blind, 
Worb  all  her  foUy  np^  and  casts  it  outward 
Tothewerid'bopenyiew. 

jl^is  bqi  man ;  imeeastant  still,  and  yaiioos ; 
|We'i  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day. 
^■W*  ^  Atoms  rolling  in  his  brain 
Maks  hiffl  think  honeeay  this  present  hour ; 


The  next  a  swaim  of  base  ungrateful  thoughts 
May  mount  aloft ;  and  where'a  our  Egypt  then  f 
Who  would  trust  chance  1  since  all  men  have  the  seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first. 


[Fear  qf  Death.} 
Baaamca.  BAiirr  CAmaaim. 

Ber,  Now  death  draws  near,  a  strange  perplexity 
Creeps  coldly  on  me,  like  a  fear  to  die : 
Courafle  uncertain  diangers  may  abate. 
But  who  can  bear  ih'  approach  of  certain  fate  f 

St,  Caih.  The  wisest  and  the  best  some  fear  may  show^ 
And  wish  to  stay,  though  th^  resolve  to  go. 

Ber.  As  some  faint  pugrim,  standing  on  the  shore, 
First  yiews  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er. 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  ground. 
Loath  to  wade  through,  and  leather  to  go  round : 
Then  dipping  in  his  staff,  does  trial  nuJce 
How  deep  it  is,  and,  siriiing,  pulls  it  back : 
Sometimes  resolyed  to /etch  his  leap ;  and  then 
Runs  to  the  bank,  but  there  stops  anort  again : 
So  I  at  once 

Both  heayenly  faith  and  human  fear  obey ; 
And  feel  before  me  in  an  unknown  way. 
For  thia  blest  voyage  1  with  joy  prepare. 
Yet  am  aaham'd  to  be  a  stranger  there. 


ILow  Anticipaied  e^  DttUA.] 
POEPBvaius.   BsEBirics. 

Per,  You  either  this  diyoroe  must  seek,  or  dieu 

Ber.  Then  death  from  all  my  griefs  shall  set  me  free. 

Per.  And  would  you  rather  dtoose  your  death  than 
met 

Ber.  My  earthy  part, 
Whidi  is  mv  tyrant's  ri^t,  death  will  remoTSL 
111  come  all  soul  and  spirit  to  your  loyo. 
With  silent  steps  111  follow  you  all  day. 
Or  else  before  vou  in  the  sunbeams  play  ; 
I'll  lead  you  thence  to  melancholy  groves. 
And  there'repeat  the  scenes  of  our  past  loret. 
At  night,  I  will  within  your  curtains  peep ; 
With  empty  arms  embraoe  you  while  you  slesp^ 
In  gentle  dreams  1  often  will  be  by, 
And  sweep  along  befnns  your  closing  eye. 
All  dangers  from  your  bed  I  will  remove^ 
But  guard  it  most  from  any  future  love. 
And  when,  at  last,  in  pity,  yon  will  die^ 
111  watch  your  birth  of  immortality ; 
Then,  turtle-lUe,  I'll  to  m^  mate  repair. 
And  teach  you  your  first  flight  in  open  i^. 

in* 

[Adam  efier  ike  FeM.} 
Aj>AM.  RArHAWL.   Eva. 

Adam.  Heaven  is  all  mercy ;  labour  I  would  choose  ; 
And  could  sustain  this  Paradise  to  lose : 
The  bliss ;  but  not  the  place.    '  Here,'  could  I  say, 
*  Heaven's  winged  messenger  did  pass  the  day ; 
Under  this  pine  the  glorious  angel  stay'd :' 
Then  show  my  wondering  progeny  the  shade. 
In  woods  and  lawns,  whwrer  thou  didst  appear, 
Eadi  place  some  monument  of  thee  should  bear. 
I,  with  green  turfs,  would  grateful  altars  raise, 
And  heaven,  with  gums  and  offer'd  incense,  praise. 

Bajh.  Where'er  thou  art.  He  is  ;  th'  eternal  mind 
Acts  through  all  places  ;  is  to  none  confined : 
Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air.  and  all  above. 
And  through  the  universal  mass  does  move. 
Thou  canst  be  no  where  distant :  yet  thia  plaoe 
Had  been  thy  kingly  aeat,  and  here  thy  raioe^ 
From  all  the  ends  of  peopled  earth,  had  come 

To  fBTHMice  theeu  and  see  their  native  homew 

Ml 


Immortal  then  ;  now  sickneas,  care,  and  age, 
And  war,  and  luxury's  more  direful  rage, 
Thy  crimes  have  brought,  to  shorten  mortal  breath, 
With  all  the  numerous  fkmily  of  death. 


Adam,  The  deaths  thou  ahow'st  aie  forced  and  full 
of  strife, 
Cast  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  life. 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent — no  painless  way 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  clay  f 

Raph.  There  is — ^but  rarely  shall  that  path  be  trod, 
Which,  without  horror,  leads  to  death's  abode. 
Some  few,  hj  temperance  taught,  approaching  slow, 
To  distant  fate  by  easy  journeys  go ; 
Gently  they  lay  &em  down,  as  evening  sheep 
On  their  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep. 

Adoua,  So  noiseless  would  1  live,  such  death  to  find. 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind. 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough. 
And,  dying,  nothing  to  myself  would  owe. 

Eve,  Thus  daily  changing,  with  a  duller  taste 
Of  lessening  joys,  I,  by  degrees^  would  waste : 
Still  quitting  ground,  by  unperoeired  decay. 
And  steal  myself  from  life,  and  melt  away. 

aUiU^Iimoetnee, 

[Scene  between  Mori  AfUotujf  amd  FattuUns,  hu  ffenenU,} 


CDiydm  asjB  be  ptefeiied  this  sosne  to  anything  which  he 
had  written  of  that  kind.  It  oeoim  In  the  fizvt  act  of  *  All  for 
Love/  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  story  ot  Antaaj  and  Cleopatm, 
and  avowedly  written  In  tmitatloa  of  Sbakqwere^  *  All  for 
LoveP  wai  the  only  plio^  Dryden  ever  wrote  for  hlmaelf ;  the 
rest,  he  nyi*  were  given  to  the  psople.  It  win  heobwrved  that 
this  soene,  as  also  tiiat  between  Dmrax  and  SebasUaa,  is  copied 
from  the  qoaml  between  Bmtns  and  Osarins  in  Wollus 
Cnaar.*] 

Ant,  They  tell  me  'tis  my  birth-day,  and  I'll  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  sadness. 
'TIS  what  the  day  deserves,  which  gaye  me  breath. 
Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd. 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent,  and  then  cast  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Csesar  t 

Vent,  [Aside]  On  my  soul 
'TIS  mournful,  wondrous  mounfnl  I 

AnL  Count  thy  gains, 
Now,  Antony  :  wouldst  thou  be  bom  for  this  t 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  devouring  youth 
Has  starv'd  thy  wanting  age. 

Vent,  TAtide,']  How  sorrow  shakes  him ! 
So  now  the  tempest  tears  him  by  tii'  roots. 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

AnL  [Hcmng  thrown  hm9dfdi>wn.1  L^e  there,  thou 
shadow  of  an  emperor ; 
Hie  place  thou  pressest  on  th^  mother  earth 
Is  all  thy  empire  now :  now  it  contains  thee ; 
Some  few  days  hence,  and  then  'twill  be  too  large, 
When  thott'kt  contracted  in  thy  narrow  urn, 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes ;  then  Octavia 
fFor  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  see  it), 
Octavia  then  will  have  thee  alliher  own. 
And  bear  tiiee  in  her  widow'd  hand  to  Csosar. 
CsBsar  will  weep,  the  crocodile  will  weep^ 
To  see  his  rival  of  the  universe 
Lie  still  and  peaceful  there.    Ill  think  no  more  on't. 
Give  me  some  music ;  look  that  it  be  sad ; 
111  sooth  my  melancholy,  till  I  iwell, 
And  burst  myself  with  sighing. 
'TIS  somewhat  to  my  humour.    Stay,  I  fiuioj 
I'm  now  tnm'd  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature ; 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all ; 
Live  in  a  shady  forest's  sylvan  scene ; 
Siretch'd  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  oak, 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bark. 
And  look  just  of  a  pieoe^  ••  1  grew  firam  it : 


My  uncomb'd  locks,  matted  like  mistletoe, 
Hang  o'er  my  hoaiy  face ;  a  monn'ring  brook 
Runs  at  my  foot 

Vent,  Methinks  I  fancy 
Myself  there  too. 

Ani,  The  herd  come  jumping  by  me. 
And,  fearless,  quench  their  thirst,  while  I  look  on 
And  take  me  for  their  fellow-citiaen. 
More  of  this  ima^ ;  more ;  it  lulls  my  thoosfats. 

Vent,  I  must  disturb  him.    I  can  hold  noionger. 

[Staandi  be/on  iUa. 

Ant.  IStartinffvp,}  Art  thou  Ventidiust 

Vent,  Are  you  Antony  t 
I'm  liker  what  I  was,  thsA  yea  to  him 
I  left  you  lasi. 

Ant,  I'm  angiy. 

Vent,  So  am  I. 

Ant,  I  would  be  privata    Leave  mei 

VenL  Sir,  I  love  yoo. 
And  therefore  will  not  leave  yoo. 

Ant.  Will  not  leave  me  I 
Where  have  you  leam'd  that  answer  f   Who  am  tl 

Vent.  My  emperor ;  the  man  I  love  next  heav^ 
If  I  said  more,  I  think  'twere  scaroe  a  sin: 
You're  all  that's  good  and  godlikOi 

AnL  All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me,  then  t 

Vent,  'Twas  too  presuming 
To  say  I  would  not :  but  I  £ue  not  leave  yoa; 
.\nd  *ti»  unkind  in  yoa  to  chide  me  hence 
So  soon,  when  I  so  ur  have  come  to  see  yoo. 

AfU.  Now  thou  hast  seen  me,  art  thou  satisfied  t 
For,  if  a  friend,  thou  hast  beheld  eskou^ 
And,  if  a  foe,  too  much. 

VenL  Look,  emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew; 
I  have  not  wept  tnis  forty  yean  ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  unto  my  eyes ; 
I  cannot  help  her  softness. 

AnL  By  heaV^  he  weepel  poor  good  old  maa,  k 
weeps! 
The  big  round  drops  coone  one  another  down 
The  funows  of  his  dieeks.    Stop  'em,  Ventidiu^ 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  death ;  they  set  my  shanu^ 
That  caus'd  'em,  full  before  me. 

Vent,  I'll  do  my  best 

Ant,  Sore  there's  contagion  in  the  tean  of  fiicnJi; 
See,  I  have  caught  it  too.    Believe  me,  'tis  not 
For  my  own  griefs,  but  thine ^Nay,  father — — 

Vent,  Bmperor  I 

AnL  Emperor  1  Wliy  that's  the  style  of  vidoiy. 
The  conquTing  soldier,  and  with  unfelt  wmuid% 
Salutes  his  general  so :  but  never  more 
Shall  that  sound  reach  my  ears. 

VenL  I  warrant  you. 

Ant,  Actium,  Actium  I  Oh 

VenL  It  sits  too  near  you. 

AnL  Here,  here  it  lies ;  a  lamp  of  lead  bj  dqr » 
And  in  my  short,  distnurted,  nightly  slamM% 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dieams 

VenL  Out  with  it ;  give  it  vent. 

AnL  Uige  not  my  shame — 
I  lost  a  battle. 

VenL  So  has  Julius  done. 

AnL  Thou  fitvour'st  me,  and  speak'st  not  half  thM 
think'st ; 
For  Julius  fouj^t  it  oat,  and  lost  it  fairiy ; 
But  Antony 

VenL  Nay,  stop  not. 

AnL  Antony 
(Well,  thou  wilt  have  it),  like  a  cowaid,  fled. 
Fled  while  his  soldiers  fbught  t  fled  first,  Ventidiitf. 
Thou  long'st  to  curse  me,  and  I  give  thee  leaTe. 
I  know  thou  cam'st  preoaied  to  raiL 

Vent,  I  did. 

AnL  111  help  thecal  have  been  a  man,  VeakMinfc 

VenL  Yes,  and  a  biave  one;  bat— 
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AnLl  know  thy  meanine. 
Bat  I  hare  lost  mj  reason,  bATO  disgnc'd 
He  name  of  soldier  with  inglorious  ease ; 
1b  the  full  Tintage  of  my  flowing  honours 
Sit  still,  and  saw  it  press'd  bj  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  woo'd  it. 
Jbd  purple  greatness  met  my  ripen'd  years. 
When  iSnt  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  pcojple,  crow<Ung  to  my  triumphs. 
TIm  wish  of  nations,  and  the  willing  world, 
Beodr'd  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace. 
I WM 10  great,  m  happy,  so  beloVd, 
Fifee  could  not  ruin  me  ;  till  I  took  paini, 
And  vork'd  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me. 
And  tum'd  her  loose :  yet  still  she  came  again. 
Uj  careless  days  and  my  luxurious  nichts 
At  length  hare  wearied  her,  and  now  sne's  gone  ; 
Gone,  gone,  diTorc'd  for  erer.    Help  me,  soldier, 
To  cone  this  madman,  this  industriout  fix>l, 
Wko  labonr'd  to  be  wretched.    IVythee  curse  me. 

Fan.  No. 

AnL  Why  t 

VeU,  You  are  too  sensible  already 
Of  what  you've  done ;  too  conscious  of  your  failings. 
And  like  a  scorpion,  whipp*d  by  others  first 
To  Any,  sting  Tourself  in  mad  RTenge. 
I  would  bring  uJm,  and  pour  it  in  your  wounds, 
Core  your  distemper'd  mind,  and  heal  your  fortunes. 

AnL  I  know  thou  wouldst. 

7aL  I  will. 

int.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

VaU,  You  laugh. 

Am.  1  do,  to  see  officious  lore 
ffive  cordials  to  the  dead. 

Fan.  You  would  be  lost,  then  t 

AnL  lam. 

Vol  I  say  you  are  not.    Try  your  fortune. 

AnL  I  hare  to  th*  utmost.    Dost  thou  think  me 
desperate 
Without  just  cause  1    No ;  when  I  found  all  lost 
Beyond  xenair,  I  hid  me  from  the  world, 
And  leanrd  to  scorn  it  here ;  which  now  I  do 
So  heartily,  I  think  it  is  not  worth 
^  co«t  of  keeping. 

FoO.  Cesar  thinks  not  so : 
Hell  thank  you  for  the  gijft  he  could  not  take. 
Toa  would  be  kill'd  like  Tully,  would  you  t    Do 
Hold  out  your  throat  to  Cesar,  and  die  tamely. 

Am.  No,  I  can  kill  myself;  and  so  resolve. 

Vol  I  can  die  with  you,  too,  when  time  shall 


Bot  fortune  calls  upon  ns  now  to  live. 
To  fight,  to  conquer. 

Ant.  Sure  thou  dream'st,  Yentidius  f 

VnL  No ;  'tis  jou  dream ;  you  sleep  away  your  hours 
in  desperate  sloth,  miscaU'd  philosophy. 
^h  ttp,  for  honour's  sake ;  twelve  legions  wait  you. 
And  long  to  call  yon  chief.    By  painful  joumeys 
lied 'em  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
^own  from  the  Parthian  marches  to  the  Nile. 
"TwiU  do  you  good  to  see  their  sun-bumt  faces, 
Tneir  scarr'd  cheeks,  and  chopt  hands ;  there's  rirtue 

in 'em: 
J%^  icU  those  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  rates 
Than  yon  trim  bands  can  buy. 

AnL  Where  left  you  them  t 

Vent.  I  said  in  Lower  Syria. 

AnL  Bring  'em  hither ; 
"««  may  be  life  in  these. 

F«t  they  will  not  come. 

AnL  Why  didst  thou  mock  my  hopes  with  pro- 
mis'd  aids. 
To  double  my  despair !    They'to  mutinous. 

Fotf.  Most  firm  and  loyaL 

Am*  Yet  they  will  not  march 
To  luocour  me.    Oh,  trifler  I 


How  came  I 
[hither! 


Vent.  They  petition 
You  would  make  haste  to  head  'em. 

Ant.  I'm  besieg'd. 

Vent.  There's  but  one  way  shut  up. 

AnL  I  will  not  stir. 

Vent,  They  would  perhaps  desire 
A  better  reason. 

AnL  I  have  never  vs'd 
My  soldiers  to  demand  a  reason  of 
My  actions.    Why  did  they  refuse  to  mardi  f 

Vent.  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 

AnL  What  was't  they  said  t 

Vent,  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 
Whv  should  they  fight,  indeed,  to  make  her  conquer. 
And  make  you  more  a  slave  t    To  gain  yon  kingdoms 
Which,  for  a  kiss,  at  your  next  mi<ui|^t  feast 
You'll  sell  to  her  t    Then  she  new  names  her  jewels. 
And  calls  this  diamond  such  or  such  a  tax. 
Each  pendant  in  her  ear  shall  be  a  province. 

Ant.  Ventidius,  I  allow  your  tongue  free  license 
On  all  my  other  faults ;  but,  on  your  life, 
No  word  of  Cleopatra;  she  deserves 
More  worlds  than  I  can  lose. 

Vent.  Behold,  you  powVs, 
To  whom  you  have  intrusted  humankind ; 
See  Europe,  Afric,  Asia  put  in  balance. 
And  all  weigh'd  down  by  one  light  worthless  woman  I 
I  think  the  gods  are  Antonies,  and  give, 
Like  prodigsds,  this  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wastefril  hands. 

AnL  You  grow  presumptuous. 

Vent.  I  take  the  privilege  of  plain  love  to  speak. 

AnL  Plain  love  !  plain  arrogance,  plain  insolence  i 
Thr  men  are  cowards,  thou  an  envious  traitor ; 
Who,  under  seeming  honesty,  hath  vented 
The  burden  of  thy  rank  o'eifiowing  gall. 
Oh,  that  thou  wort  my  equal ;  great  in  arms 
As  the  first  Ceesar  was,  that  I  might  kill  thee 
Without  stain  to  mj  honour  1 

VenL  You  may  kill  me. 
You  have  done  more  already— call'd  me  traitoTf 

Ant.  Art  thou  not  one  t 

Vent.  For  showing  you  yourself. 
Which  none  else  durst  have  done.    But  had  I  been 
That  name  which  I  disdain  to  spc«k  aeain, 
I  needed  not  have  sought  your  abject  rortunes. 


A  traitor  then,  a  glorious  happy  traitor. 
And  not  have  been  so  call'd. 

Ant.  Foigive  me,  soldier ; 
IVe  been  too  passionate. 

VenL  You  thought  me  false ; 
Thought  my  old  age  betray'd  you.    Kill  me,  sir; 
Pray,  kill  me ;  yet  you  need  not ;  your  unkindnesi 
Has  left  your  sword  no  work. 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  so ; 
I  said  it  in  my  rage ;  pr'yihee  forgive  me. 
Why  didst  thou  tempt  my  anger,  oy  disooTeiy 
Of  what  I  would  not  hear  1 

Vent.  No  prince  bu^  you 
Could  merit  that  sincerity  I  ns'd ; 
Nor  durst  another  man  have  ventured  it ; 
But  you,  ere  love  misled  vour  wand'ring  eyes. 
Were  sure  the  chief  and  best  of  human  race, 
Fram'd  in  the  veiy  pride  and  boast  of  naturs* 

AnL  But  Cleopatra — -— 
Oo  on ;  for  I  can  bear  it  now. 

Vent.  No  more. 

Ant.  Thou  dar'st  not  trust  my  passion ;  but  thoa 
may'st ; 
Thou  only  lov'st,  the  rest  have  fiatter'd  me. 

Vent.  Heaven's  blessing  on  your  heart  for  that  kind 
word. 
May  I  believe  you  love  me  1    Speak  again. 
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Ant,  Indeed  I  do.    Speftk  this,  and  this,  and  thifl. 
Thy  praiaes  were  unjust ;  but  I'll  deserve  'em. 
And  yet  mend  all.    Do  with  me  what  thou  wilt ; 
Lead  me  to  victoiy ;  thou  know'st  the  way. 

Vent,  And  will  you  leave  this 

Ant,  Pr'ythee,  do  not  curse  her. 
And  I  will  leave  her;  thou|^,  heav'n  knows,  I  love 
Beyond  life,  conauest,  empire,  all,  but  honour ; 
But  I  will  leave  ner. 

VaU,  That's  my  royal  master. 
And  shall  we  fight  f 

Ant,l  warrant  thee,  old  soldier ; 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  onoe  again  in  iron. 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  old  troops,  that  beat 
The  Parthians,  or  aloud, '  Come,  follow  me.' 

Vent,  Oh,  now  I  hear  my  emperor  I    In  thart  word 
Octavius  felL    Oods,  let  me  see  thai  day. 
And,  if  I  have  ten  vears  behind,  take  all ; 
I'll  thank  you  for  th'  exchange. 

AnL  Oh,  Cleopatra ! 

Vent,  Again  I 

Ant,  I've  done.    In  that  last  sigh  she  went ; 
CsBsar  shall  know  what  'tis  to  force  a  lover 
From  all  he  holds  most  dear. 

Vent,  Methinks  you  biMth* 
Another  soul ;  your  looks  are  more  divine ; 
You  speak  a  hoo,  and  you  move  a  god. 

Ant,  Oh,  thou  hast  fird  me ;  my  soul's  up  in  anna, 
And  man's  each  part  about  me.    Onoe  again 
That  noble  eagerness  of  fifht  has  seiz'd  me ; 
That  ea^^emess  with  whi<£  I  darted  upward 
To  Cassius'  camp.    In  vain  the  steepy  hill 
Oppos'd  my  way ;  in  vain  a  war  of  spears 
Sung  round  my  head,  and  planted  all  my  shield ; 
I  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foremost  men 
La^d  on  the  plain  below. 

Vent,  Ye  gods,  ve  gods^ 
For  such  another  honour  I 

Ant,  Come  on,  my  soldier ; 
Our  hearts  and  arms  are  still  the  same.    I  long 
Once  more  to  meet  our  foes ;  tiiat  thou  and  I, 
Like  Time  and  Death,  marching  before  our  troops. 
May  taste  fate  to  'em,  mow  'em  on  a  passage, 
And,  ent'rinff  where  Uie  utmost  squadrons  yield. 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field. 

[Scene  between  Vorax  and  SebasHan,^ 

CDoa8elMatiaii,Kiii(orPoiiiigal,  Is  dsfcatod  in  battle,  and 
taken  piiaoiMr  bj  the  Moon.  Be  to  saved  fnm  death  by 
Donx,  a  noble  Portogoeaa,  then  a  rensgarte  in  the  ooort  of 
the  Emperor  at  Barbarj,  bat  tormmfy  Don  Alonao  of  Aloawr. 
The  train  being  diamlied,  Dorax  takes  off  Us  turban,  sod 
ssmmes  his  Portuguess  dre»  and  manner.] 

Dor,  Now,  do  you  know  me  f 

8eb.  Thou  shomdst  be  Alonzo. 

Dor,  So  you  should  be  Sebastian ; 
But  when  Sebastian  ceas'd  to  be  himself, 
I  ceased  to  be  Alonzo. 

8eb.  As  in  a  dreun 
I  see  thee  here,  and  scarce  believe  mine  eyes. 

Dor,  Is  it  so  strange  to  find  me  when  my  wrongi, 
And  vour  inhuman  tyrann;^,  have  sent  me  t 
Think  not  you  dream :  or,  if  you  did,  my  injuries 
Shall  call  so  loud,  that  lethargy  should  wake, 
And  death  should  eive  you  back  to  answer  me. 
A  thousand  nights  have  brush'd  their  balmy  wings 
Over  these  eyes ;  but  ever  when  they  clos'd. 
Your  tyrant  image  forc'd  them  ope  again. 
And  dried  the  dews  they  brought. 
The  lonff-expected  hour  is  come  at  length. 
By  manly  vengeance  to  redeem  my  fame : 
Ajid  that  once  clear'd,  eternal  sleep  is  welooma. 

Seb,  I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  king. 
Whose  royal  office  is  redress  of  wrongs : 
If  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  chaige  me  face  to  face; 
I  havie  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  soldier. 


Dor,  'TIS  the  fint  justice  thou  hast  ever  dene  jds; 
Then,  though  I  loathe  this  woman's  war  of  toDgne^ 
Yet  shall  my  cause  of  vengeance  first  be  dear; 
And,  Honour,  be  thou  judge. 

SA,  Honour  befriend  us  both. 
Beware,  I  warfk  thee  yet,  to  tell  thy  grieft 
In  terms  becoming  mi^esty  to  hear : 
I  warn  thee  thus,  oecause  I  know  thy  tempv 
Is  insolent  and  haughty  to  superiors: 
How  often  hast  thou  brav'd  mv  peaceful  comi, 
Fill'd  it  with  noisy  brawls  and  windy  boails; 
And  with  past  service,  nauseously  repeated, 
Reproach'a  ev'n  me,  thy  prince! 

l)or.  And  well  I  might,  when  you  forgot  lewai^ 
The  part  of  heav'n  in  kings  ;  for  punishment 
Is  hangman's  work,  and  (&udgery  for  devils. 
I  must  and  will  reproach  thee  with  my  serrioi^ 
Tjrrant !    It  irks  me  so  to  call  my  prince; 
^t  just  resentment  and  hard  usage  ooin'd 
Th'  unwilling  word,  and,  grating  as  it  ii^ 
Take  it,  for  'tis  thy  due. 

Seb.  How,  tyrant! 

Dor.  Tyrant  1 

Beb.  Traitor  I  that  name  thou  canst  not  echo  licks 
That  robe  of  infamy,  tiiat  circumcision, 
111  hid  beneath  that  robe,  proclaim  thee  traitor; 
And  if  a  name 
Mora  foul  than  traitor  be,  'tis  lenecadSb 

Dor.  If  I'm  a  traitor,  think,  and  blush,  thou  ^jai^ 
Whose  injuries  betray'd  me  into  treason, 
Effius'd  my  loyalty,  unhlng'd  my  faith. 
And  humed  me  from  hopes  of  heav'n  to  heU; 
All  these,  and  all  my  vet  unfinish'd  crimes, 
When  I  shall  rise  to  plead  before  the  saints, 
I  charge  on  thee,  to  make  thy  damning  sure. 

8eb,  Thy  old  presumptuous  arrogance  sgain, 
That  bred  my  first  dislike,  and  then  my  loathbig; 
Once  more  be  wam'd,  and  know  me  for  thy  kingi 

Dor.  Too  well  I  know  thee,  but  for  king  no  mons 
This  is  not  Lisbon,  nor  the  circle  this. 
Where,  like  a  statue,  thou  hast  stood  bene^d 
^sycophants,  and  fools,  the  growth  of  coiuti; 
Where  tbj  guU'd  evn,  in  idl  the  gaudy  round, 
Met  nothing  but  a  lie  in  eveiy  face ; 
And  the  gross  flatteiy  of  a  gaping  crowd. 
Envious  who  fint  should  aUcn,  and  fiitt  appUnd 
The  stuff  or  royal  nonsense:  when  I  spoke, 
My  honest  homelv  words  were  carp'd,  and  oensu'd, 
For  want  of  courtly  style :  related  actions, 
Though  modestly  reported,  pass'd  for  boasts : 
Secure  of  merit,  if  I  ask'd  reward, 
Thy  hulurry  minions  thought  their  rights  iBVsdcd, 
And  the  Dread  snatch'd  ft^m  pimps  and  paiasitaa 
Henriques  answer'd,  with  a  readv  lie, 
To  save  his  king's,  the  boon  was  begg'd  bcfbrs. 

Seb.  What  say'st  thou  of  Henriques!    Neir,  Vf 
heav'n. 
Thou  mov'st  me  more  by  bazely  naming  him, 
Than  all  thy  foul,  unmanner'dl,  scurril  taunts. 

Dor.  And  therefore 'twas  to  gall  thee  that  I  Dta^ 
him; 
That  thing,  that  nothing,  but  a  cringe  and  onilt; 
That  woman,  but  more  daub'd ;  or  if  a  man. 
Corrupted  to  a  woman  ;  thy  man-mistms. 

Seb.  All  false  as  hell  or  thou. 

Dor.  Yes ;  full  as  false 
As  that  I  serv'd  thee  fifteen  hard  campaigner 
And  pitch'd  thy  standard  in  theee  foreign  fiddi: 
By  me  thy  greatness  grew ;  thv  years  pew  with  it. 
But  thy  ingratitude  outgrew  uem  both. 

<8s&.  I  see  to  what  thou  tend'st ;  but  tell  BM  Mi 
If  those  great  acts  were  done  alone  for  me : 
If  love  produc'd  not  some,  and  pride  the  rest ! 

Dor.  Why,  love  does  all  that\  noble  here  bdoff : 
But  all  th*  advantage  of  that  love  was  thins: 
For,  coming  fraughted  hack,  in  either  hand 
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Witii  palm  and  oliTe^  yictory  and  peace, 
I  VIS  indeed  prepared  to  ask  my  own 
(For  VioIante'iB  towb  wen  mine  before) : 
thy  malice  had  prevention,  ere  I  spoke ; 
And  ask'd  me  Violante  for  Henriquez. 

SA,  I  meant  thee  a  reward  of  greater  worth. 

Jhr.  Where  justice  wanted,  could  reward  be  hop'd  t 
Could  the  robb'd  passenger  expect  a  bounty 
fiOBL  those  rapacious  lumds  who  strippM  him  first  f 

SA.  He  haa  mj  promise  ere  I  knew  thy  lore. 

Dor,  My  services  deserr'd  thou  shouldst  revoke  it. 

&6.  Thy  insolence  had  canoell'd  all  thy  service ; 
Tonolate  my  laws,  even  in  my  court, 
Svnd  to  peace,  and  safe  from  all  afiVonts ; 
Et^  to  my  fifcce,  and  done  in  my  despite, 
Under  the  wing  of  awful  miges^ 
Fo  strike  the  man  I  lov'd  ! 

Dor.  EVn  in  the  face  of  heaven,  a  place  more  sacred, 
RTonld  I  have  struck  the  man  who,  prompt  by  power, 
fiTould  seize  my  right,  and  rob  me  of  my  love : 
kt,  for  a  blow  provoked  by  thy  injustice, 
Ae  basty  product  of  a  just  despair, 
inm  he  refus'd  to  meet  me  in  the  field, 
ftsi  thoQ  shouldst  make  a  coward's  cause  thy  own  I 

SA.  He  durst :  nay,  more,  desired  audbe^d  with 
tears. 
To  meet  tiiy  challenge  fiurly :  'twas  thy  fault 
To  make  it  public  ;  out  my  duty,  then 
To  interpose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure, 
Betwiit  your  swords. 

Dor.  On  pain  of  in&my 
He  dioald  have  disobev'd. 

SA.  Th'  indignity  thou  didst  was  meant  to  me : 
Thy  doomy  eyes  were  cast  on  me  with  scorn, 
Ai  who  should  say,  the  blow  was  there  intended ; 
But  that  thou  didat  not  dare  to  lift  thy  hands 
A^dnst  anointed  power :  30  was  I  forc'd 
To  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself^ 
And  spurn  thee  fix)m  my  presence. 

Dor,  Thou  hast  dar'd 
To  tell  me  what  I  durst  not  tell  mvself : 
I dont  not  tlunk  that  I  was  spum'd,  and  live: 
And  live  to  hear  it  boasted  to  my  face. 
All  my  loD^  avarice  of  honour  lost, 
Uetp'd  np  m  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  age : 
R«B  Honour's  fountain  then  suck'd  back  the  stream  ? 
He  has;  and  hooting  boys  may  dry-shod  pass. 
And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 
GiTe  me  my  love,  my  honour ;  rive  them  back — 
Gire  me  revenge,  while  I  have  breath  to  ask  it. 

SA,  Now,  by  this  honour'd  order  which  I  wear. 
Mere  gladly  would  I  rive  than  thou  dar'st  ask  it. 
Nor  shall  tiie  sacred  character  of  king 
Be  org'd  to  shield  me  fiom  thy  bold  appeal. 
If  I  have  injur'd  thee,  that  makes  us  equal : 
Ibe  wrong,  if  done,  debas'd  me  down  to  thee : 
Bat  thou  hast  chai^d  me  with  inmtitude ; 
Hast  thon  not  chaig'd  me  t    Speak. 

Dor.  Thou  know'st  1  have : 
If  thou  disown'at  that  imputation,  draw. 
And  prove  my  chaxge  a  lie. 

&ft.  No ;  to  disprove  that  lie,  T  mudt  not  draw : 
Be  conscious  to  thy  worth,  and  tell  thy  soul 
What  thou  hast  done  this  day  in  my  defence : 
To  fight  thee,  after  this,  what  were  it  else 
Thau  owning  that  ingratitude  thou  ursestf 
That  isthmus  stands  between  two  rushmg  seas ; 
Winch,  mounting,  view  each  other  from  afar. 

And  strive  in  vain  to  meet, 
iter,  m  cut  that  isthmus : 

™i  know'st  I  meant  not  to  preserve  thy  life, 

But  to  reprieve  it,  for  my  own  revenge. 

liat'd  tiiee  out  crif  honourable  malice : 

Kow  draw ;  1  should  be  loath  to  think  thou  dar'st  not : 

«*Me  of  such  another  vile  excuse. 
&A^  Oh,  patience,  heaVn  I 


Dor.  Beware  of  patience  too ; 
That's  a  suspicious  word :  it  had  been  proper, 
Before  thy  foot  had  spum'd  me ;  now  'tia  iNwet 
Yet,  to  disarm  thee  (Xf  thy  last  defence, 
I  have  thy  oath  for  mv  security : 
The  only  boon  I  beggM  was  this  fiibir  combat : 
Fight,  or  be  peijur'd  now ;  that's  all  thy  choice. 

&6.  Now  can  I  thank  thee  as  thou  wouldst  be 
thank'd :  {Jhxwutg, 

Never  was  vow  of  honour  better  paid. 
If  my  true  sword  but  hold,  than  this  shall  be. 
The  sprightly  bridegroom,  on  his  wedding-nighty 
More  gliMlly  enters  not  the  lists  of  love. 
Why,  'tis  enjoyment  to  be  summon'd  thus. 
Oo ;  bear  my  message  to  Henriques'  ghost ; 
And  say  his  master  and  his  fnend  revmg'd  him. 

Ihr.  His  ghost  I  then  is  my  hated  rival  dttAt 

Seb,  The  question  is  beside  our  present  purpose ; 
Thou  seest  me  ready  ;  we  delay  too  long. 

Jkr,  A  minute  is  not  much  in  cithers  life^ 
Whra  there's  but  one  betwixt  us ;  throw  it  in. 
And  give  it  him  of  us  who  is  to  fall. 

Seb,  He's  dead :  make  haste,  and  thou  may'st  yet 
o'ertake  him. 

Ihr.  When  I  was  hasty,  thou  delay'dst  me  longer* 
I  pr'ythee,  let  me  hedge  one  moment  men 
Into  thy  promise :  for  thy  life  preserved. 
Be  kind ;  and  tell  me  how  that  rival  died. 
Whose  death,  next  thine,  I  wish'd. 

Seb.  If  it  would  please  thee,  thou  shouldst  never 
But  thou,  like  jealousy,  inquir'st  a  truth,         [know. 
Which  found,  will  torture  thee:  he  died  in  fight : 
Fought  next  my  person ;  as  in  concert  fought : 
Kept  pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  every  blow ; 
Save  when  he  heav'd  his  shield  in  my  defence. 
And  on  his  naked  side  received  my  wound : 
Then,  when  he  could  no  more,  he  fell  at  once, 
But  roird  his  fallinff  body  cross  their  way. 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  it  for  his  prince. 

Dor.  I  never  can  forgive  him  such  a  death! 

Seb.  I  prophesied  thy  proud  soul  could  not  bear  it. 
Now,  judge  thyself,  who  oest  deeerv'd  my  love. 
I  knew  you  both ;  and,  durst  I  say,  as  heav'n 
Foreknew  among  the  shining  ancel  host 
Who  should  sta^d  firm,  who  fall. 

Dor.  Had  he  been  tempted  so,  so  had  he  fall'n  ; 
And  so  had  I  been  favourd,  had  I  stood. 

Seb.  What  had  been,  is  unknown ;  what  is,  appears  i 
Confess  he  justly  was  preferr'd  to  thee. 

Dor.  Had  I  been  bom  with  his  indulgent  stars, 
My  fortune  had  been  his,  and  his  been  mine. 
On,  worse  than  hell  I  what  glory  have  I  lost. 
And  what  has  he  acquir'd  by  such  a  death ! 
1  should  have  fallen  by  Sebastian's  side ; 
My  corpee  had  been  the  bulwark  of  my  king. 
His  glorious  end  was  a  patch'd  work  of  fate, 
Ill-sorted  with  a  soft  eneminate  life : 
It  suited  better  with  my  life  than  his 
So  to  have  died :  mine  had  been  of  a  piece, 
Spent  in  your  service,  dying  at  your  feet. 

Seb.  The  more  effeminate  and  soft  his  life, 
The  more  his  fame,  to  struggle  to  the  field. 
And  meet  his  glorious  fate :  confess,  proud  spirit 
(For  I  will  have  it  from  thy  very  mouth). 
That  better  he  deserv'd  my  love  than  thou. 

Dor.  Oh,  whither  would  you  drive  me  I  I  must  graut, 
Yes,  I  must  grant,  but  with  a  swelling  soul, 
Henriquez  hcMd  your  love  with  more  desert : 
For  you  he  fou^pt  and  died ;  I  fought  against  you ; 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  bloody  field 
Hunted  your  sacred  life ;  which  that  I  miss'd. 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate. 
Not  of  my  soul ;  my  soul's  a  regicide. 

Seb.  Thou  mightst  have  given  it  a  more  gentle  name  j 
Thou  meant'st  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king. 
Speak ;  didst  thou  not,  Alonzo  t 
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Jkr,  Can  I  ipeak  t 
AUs  !  I  cannot  answer  to  Alonzo : 
No,  Doiax  cumot  answer  to  Alonzo : 
Alonxo  was  too  kind  a  name  for  me. 
Then,  when  I  fought  and  conquered  with  jour  anns. 
In  ^t  bless'd  age  I  was  the  man  you  nam'd ; 
Till  rage  and  pride  dehas'd  me  into  Doraz, 
And  lost,  like  Lucijter,  my  name  above. 

8A,  Yet  twice  this  daj  I  ow*d  my  life  to  Doraz. 

Dor.  I  say'd  you  but  to  kill  jou :  there's  m j  grief. 

Seb.  Nay,  if  thou  canst  be  griev'd,  thou  canst  repent; 
Thou  couldst  not  be  a  villain,  though  thou  wouldst : 
Thou  own*8t  too  much,  in  owning  thou  hast  etr'd ; 
And  I  too  little,  who  provok'd  thy  crime. 

Dvr.  Oh,  stop  this  headlong  torrent  of  your  goodness; 
It  comes  too  fast  upon  a  feeble, soul 
Half  drown'd  in  tears  before ;  spare  my  confusion ; 
For  pity,  spare,  and  say  not  first  you  ^r'd. 
For  yet  I  have  not  dard,  through  guilt  and  shame, 
To  throw  myself  beneath  your  royu  feet. 
Now  spurn  this  rebel,  this  proud  renegade : 
'TIS  just  you  ^bould,  nor  will  I  more  complain. 

8d>.  Indeed  thou  shouldst  not  ask  foigiyeness  first ; 
But  thou  prevent'st  me  still,  in  all  that's  noble. 
Yes,  I  wiU  raise  thee  up  with  better  news : 
Thy  Violante's  heart  was  ever  thine ; 
Compelled  to  wed,  because  she  was  my  ward, 
Her  soul  was  absent  when  she  gave  her  hand : 
Nor  could  my  threats,  or  his  pursuing  courtship, 
Effect  the  consummation  of  his  ]oye : 
So,  still  indulging  tears,  she  pines  for  thee, 
A  widow  and  a  maid. 

Jhr,  Have  I  been  cursing  heaVn,  while  heaTen 
bless'd  met 
I  shall  run  mad  with  ecstacy  of  joy : 
What,  in  one  moment  to  be  reooncil'd 
To  heav'n,  and  to  my  kinff,  and  to  my  love  1 
But  pity  is  my  friend,  and  stops  me  short, 
For  my  unhappy  rivaL    Poor  Henriquez! 

Bd>.  Art  thou  so  g|enerous,  too,  to  pity  him  1 
Nay,  then,  I  was  unjust  to  love  him  oetter. 
Here  let  me  ever  hold  thee  in  my  arms ; 
And  all  our  quarrels  be  but  such  as  these. 
Who  shall  love  best,  and  closest  shall  embrace : 
Be  what  Henriquez  was :  be  my  Alonzo. 

Dor,  What !  my  Alonzo,  said  you  1    My  Alonzo  f 
Let  my  tears  thank  you ;  for  I  cannot  speak ; 
And  if  I  could, 
Words  were  not  made  to  yent  such  thoughts  as  mine. 

j8t6.  Thou  canst  not  speak,  and  I  can  ne'er  be  silent. 
Some  strange  reverse  of  fate  must  sure  attend 
This  vast  profusion,  this  extravagance 
Of  heav'n  to  bless  me  thus.    ^Tis  gold  so  pure. 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp,  without  alloy. 
Be  kind,  ye  pow'rs,  and  take  but  half  away : 
With  ease  the  gifts  of  fortune  I  resign ; 
But  let  my  love,  and  friend,  be  ever  mine. 

TH0HA8  OTWAT. 

Where  Dryden  fitiled,  one  of  his  young  contempo- 
raries succeeded.  The  tones  of  domestic  tragedy 
and  the  deepest  distress  were  sounded,  with  a  power 
and  intenseness  of  feeling  never  surpassed,  by  the 
unfortunate  Thomaj  Otwat  ;  a  brilliant  name  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  melancholy  history.  Otway 
was  bom  at  Trotting  in  Sussex,  March  3, 1651,  the 
•on  of  a  clergyman.  He  was  educated  first  at  Win- 
chester school  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  but  left 
college  without  lAnng  his  degree.  In  1672  he 
made  his  appearance  as  an  actor  on  the  London 
stage.  To  this  profession  his  talents  were  iU  adapted, 
but  he  probably  acquired  a  knowledge  of  dramatic 
art,  which  was  senrioeable  to  him  when  he  began  to 
write  for  the  theatre.  He  produced  three  tragedies, 
AkilMlu,  Don  Carht,  and  TiUa  and  Berenice,  which 


were  suocenflxUy  performed;  but  Otwiy  was  shn^ 
in  poverty.  In  1677  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  proceed 
him  an  appointment  as  a  comet  of  dragoons,  ind 
the  poet  went  with  his  regiment  to  Flanden.  H« 
was  soon  cashiered,  in  consequence  of  his  iiregolip 
rities,  and,  returning  to  England,  he  resumed  writing 
for  the  stage.  In  1680  he  produced  Caint  Marehu 
and  the  Orphan,  tragedies ;  in  1681  the  SoUtia*9 
Fortune;  and  in  1682  Venice  Preaerved,  The  ihort 
eventful  life  of  Otway,  chequered  by  want  sod  ex- 


Thomas  Otwv; 

tmyagance,  waa  prematurely  dosed  in  1685.  One 
of  his  biographers  relates,  that  the  immediate  csim 
of  his  death  was  his  hastily  swallowing,  after  a  b^ 
fast,  a  piece  of  bread  which  charity  bad  sappliei 
According  to  another  account  he  died  of  fever,  oocir 
sioned  by  fktigue,  or  by  drinking  water  when  violentlj 
heated.  Whatever  was  the  immediate  cause  of  hii 
death,  he  was  at  the  time  in  circumstances  of  greit 
poverty. 

The  fame  of  Otway  now  rests  on  his  two  tragediei, 
the  •  Orphan,'  and  *  Venice  Preserved ;'  but  on  theie  it 
rests  as  on  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  His  UkaU  in 
scenes  of  passionate  affection  *  rival,  at  least,  ana 
sometimes  excel,  those  of  Shakspeare :  more  tears 
have  been  shed,  probably,  for  the  sorrows  of  Bd* 
videra  and  Monimia  than  for  those  of  Juliet  and 
Desdemona.'*  The  ]dot  of  the  '  Orphan,*  fhim  its  in- 
herent indelicacy  and  painfhl  associations,  has  driven 
this  play  firom  the  theatres:  but  *  Venice  Preserred*!! 
still  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  trsget&L 
The  stem  plotting  character  cf  Pierre  is  well  eon- 
trasted  with  the  irresolute,  sensitive,  and  afiectionste 
nature  of  Jaffler ;  and  the  harsh  xmnatunl  cnid*7i°f 
Priuli  serves  as  a  dark  shade,  to  set  off  the  bright 
purity  and  tenderness  of  his  daughter.  Hie  ptthetie 
and  harrowing  plot  is  well  managed,  and  dee^ 
towards  the  dose ;  and  the  genius  of  Otway  ibinei 
in  his  delineation  of  the  passions  of  the  heart,  the 
ardour  of  love,  and  the  excess  of  misery  and  dsspsiR 
The  yersiflcataon  of  these  dramas  is  sometimes  rufged 
and  irregular,  and  there  are  occasional  rednndsadti 
and  inflated  expressions,  which  a  more  corr^ttiw 
would  hav«  expunged;  yet,  even  in  propriety  of  s^ 
and  character,  how  much  does  this  young  aodctt** 
less  poet  exod  the  great  master  Dryden  I 

*  flir  Wallsr  Bestt 
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[Soemajrom  Vmiee  PrtservecL] 

MnMi  Butar  Pbivu  Mud  jArriBB. 


.1 


Pru  No  more  I  1*11  hear  no  mora  I  begone,  and 
IcftTomel 

M  Not  liev  me  I  hjmj  BoffenDp  but  you  shall  * 
Uj  ford — mj  lord  I  I'm  not  tlutt  abject  wretch 
Ton  think  me.  Patience  1  where'a  the  distance  thiowi 
Me  back  8o  far,  but  I  maj  boldly  speak 
In  li^t,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  me  f 

Pn.  Haye  jou  not  wvong'd  me! 

Jaf.  Could  fnj  nature  e'er 
Hare  biook*d  injostioe,  or  the  doing  wronn, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  have  bent  mywta 
To  gain  a  hearing  fiom  a  cruel  father. 
HTnng'd  joat 

Pri.  Tes,  wrong'd  me  I  in  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  my  house,  youVe  done  me  wrong. 
Tod  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak, 
Andioge  its  baseness)  when  you  first  came  home 
From  tnvel,  with  sudi  hopes  aa  made  you  look*d  on 
Br  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation ; 
Fka^d  with  your  growing  ylrtue,  I  reoeiy'd  you ; 
Courted,  and  eought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits ; 
Mj  houses  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too, 
My  Teiy  isijf,  was  yours ;  yon  might  haye  U8*d  me 
To  TOUT  best  seryioe ;  like  an  open  friend 
1  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine ; 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeayours. 
Ton  treacheroosly  practised  to  undo  me ; 
Sedoe'd  Uie  weakness  of  my  age^s  darling. 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  bwom. 
(»i!Belrideia! 

Jaf.  T'iB  to  me  too  owe  her : 
Clildlcss  had  you  been  else,  and  in  the  grave 
Tour  name  extinct ;  no  more  Priuli  heard  of. 
Ton  may  remember,  scarce  fiye  years  are  past, 
Sboe  in  your  brigantine  yon  saird  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you :  your  unskilful  pilot 
Dfesh*d  U8  upon  a  rock ;  when  to  your  boat 
Ton  made  for  safety :  entered  first  yourself ; 
Tk*  affiighted  Bslyidera,  following  next^ 
is  she  stood  trembling  on  the  yessePs  side, 
Wu  by  a  waye  wraah'd  off  into  the  deep ; 
When  instantly  I  plung'd  into  the  sea, 
And  buffeting  the  nillows  to  her  rescue, 
Bedeem'd  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine, 
like  A  ridi  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bon  her. 
And  with  the  otner  dash'd  the  saucy  waves. 
That  thiong'd  and  press'd  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brought  her,  gave  her  to  your  despairing  arms : 
hdeed  you  thank'd  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul :  for  from  thai  hour  she  loy'd  me. 
Till  ftr  her  life  die  paid  me  with  herself. 

Pru  You  stole  her  from  me ;  like  a  thief  you  stole 
her, 
At  dead  of  night  t  that  cuzsed  honr  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  rf  aU  my  heart  held  dear. 
May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  false,  like  mine ! 
A  sterile  fortune  and  a  banen  bed 
Attend  you  both :  continual  discord  make 
Tear  days  and  ni^is  bitter,  and  grievous  still : 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
Oppress  and  grind  you ;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  CQfse  of  disobedience  all  your  portion. 

/of.  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  bestow'd  in  vain. 
BeaVte  has  already  crown'd  our  faithful  loves 
With  a  young  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty : 
May  he  live  to  prove  mora  gentle  than  his  grandsire, 
•And  hamrier  than  his  frither  1 

iVi.  Rather  Uye 
To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ean 
^th  hongiy  cries ;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Siti  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  of  want. 


Jaf,  You  talk  as  if  'twould  please  you. 

Pri,  Twould,  by  heaven  I 

Jaf.  Would  I  wera  in  my  grave  1 

Pri.  And  she,  too,  with  thM ; 
For,  liringhero,  you  'ra  but  my  cnis'd  nmembrancen 
I  once  was  hmppy  I 

Jaf.  You  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Belyidera.    You  peroeiye 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
Wen  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely. 
And  court  my  fortune  when  she  would  be  kinder. 

Jhru  You  dare  not  do't. 

Jaf.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dara  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  my  master : 
Three  years  ara  past  since  first  our  vows  wera 

plighted. 
During  which  time  the  world  must  bear  me  witness 
I've  treated  Belridera  like  your  dai^ter, 
The  dau(^ter  of  a  senator  of  Venice : 
Distinction,  plaoe^  attendance^  and  obsenrance. 
Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded : 
Out  of  mv  little  fortune  I'ye  done  this ; 
Because  (though  hopeless  e*er  to  win  your  nature) 
The  world  mi^t  see  I  loy'd  her  for  herself; 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 

Pri.  No  more. 

Jaf.  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  for  ever. 
There's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common  charity 
But's  happier  than  me ;  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty ;  eveiy  nicht 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head, 
And  neyerwak'd  but  to  a  joyful  morning: 
Yet  now  must  fidl,  like  a  full  ear  of  com. 
Whose  blossom  'scap'd,  yet's  wither'd  in  the  ripening. 

PrL  Home,  and  be  humble ;  study  to  retrench ; 
Discharge  the  lasy  vermin  in  thy  hall. 
Those  paceants  of  thy  folly : 
Reduce  the  glitt'ring  tn^pings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  for  thy  little  state : 
Then  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire ; 
Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  Ufe ;  get  brate  and  stanre. 
Home,  home,  I  say.  {^JSxiL 

Jaf*  Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  m»-^ 
This  preud,  this  swelling  heart :  home  I  would  go, 
But  tha#my  doois  are  lubteful  to  my  eyes, 
Fill'd  and  damm'd  up  with  gaping  creditors : 
I'ye  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  Uie  world. 
Yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleas'd  with  ruin. 
0  Belridera  I  Oh  1  she  is  my  wife — 
And  we  will  bear  our  wayward  fate  together. 
But  ne'er  know  comfort  more. 

•  •  •  a 

Enter  BaLvmsaA. 

Bd.  My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge  I 
Happy  my  eyes  when  they  behold  thy  face ! 
My  heayy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightly  joyrs. 
Oh,  smile,  as  when  our  loyes  were  m  their  spring, 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul  1 

Jaf.  As  when  our  loyes 
Were  in  their  spring !  Has,  then,  my  fortune  chang'd 

theel 
Art  thou  not,  Belyidera,  still  the  same. 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms  first  found 

theel 
If  thou  art  altered,  where  shall  I  haye  harbour  t 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart  1  Oh  1  where  complain  t 

Bd.  Does  this  appear  like  change,  or  love  decaying, 
When  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom. 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  txuth  t 
lioy  more  in  thee 

Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  huggfd  thee  first. 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 
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Jof.  Can  there  in  woman  be  such  glorious  faith  1 
Bnre,  all  ill  stories  of  thj  sex  are  falM  I 
Oh,  woman !  loTelj  woman !    Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  jou  t 
Angels  are  painted  iair,  to  look  like  jou : 
There's  in  jou  all  that  we  belieye  of  HeaT*n ; 
Amazing  brightness,  nuritj,  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy,  and  eTerlasting  lore ! 

Bd,  If  loTe  be  treasure,  well  be  wondrous  rich ; 
Oh !  lead  me  to  some  desert,  wide  and  wild. 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  soul 
May  haye  its  yent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  heayens,  and  ey'iy  list'ning  planet. 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  my  bosom's  fraught. 

/a/.  Oh,  Belyidera  t  doubly  i  m  a  beggar : 
Undone  bj  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that  hunpy  meagre  fiend. 
Is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  me  in  yiew. 
Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger  t    Can  these  limbs, 
Fram'd  for  the  tender  offices  of  loye. 
Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poyerty ! 
When  banish'd  by  our  miseries  abroail 
(As  suddenly  we  shall  be),  to  seek  out 
In  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are  strangers, 
For  charitable  succour,  wilt  thou  then. 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw  we  shrink  together. 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads ; 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me  1    Wilt  thou  then 
Hush  nnr  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  loye! 

BAn  Oh  I  I  will  loye,  eyen  in  madness  loye  thee  1 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I*d  find  some  interrals  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'suage  itself^  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting  place. 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  cliff  our  habitation, 
111  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head ; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  liest,  and  swelled  with  sorrow, 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  loye 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest : 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the  morning. 

Jaf.  Hear  this,  you  Heay'ns,  and  wonder  how  you 
made  her  1 
Reign,  reign,  ye  monaichs,  that  diride  the  world ; 
Busy  rebellion  ne'er  will  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine ; 
Like  gaudy  ships,  the  obseauious  billows  fall, 
And  nse  afain,  to  lift  you  in  your  pride ;     % 
Th^  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  deyour  you  I 
I,  in  my  priyate  bark  alruMly  wreck'd. 
Like  a  poor  merchant,  driyen  to  unknown  land. 
That  had,  by  chance,  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  say'd  only  that : 
Since  I  must  wander  fiirther  on  the  shore, 
Thus  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious  store, 
ResolyM  to  scorn  and  trust  my  fate  no  more.  [Exeunt, 

[JafBcr  Joins  with  Ptere  and  otben  In  a  eonqxlraoy  statnst 
tbe  saoatCk  Ha  oommunlcalas  the  secret  to  Bkvldera,  and 
■he,  anxions  to  lave  her  father's  Ufa,  pravafls  on  JafKer  to  dia- 
doae  the  whole  to  the  aenaton.  ThehetrayedcooapfiMonara 
eondenmad  to  death.] 


Btnet   Bnier  jAypiBB. 

/fl^.  Final  destruction  seise  on  all  the  world ! 
Bend  down,  ye  heay'&s,  and,  shutting  round  the  earth. 
Crush  the  Wie  globe  into  its  own  confusion  I 

Enter  BsiiyinnaA. 

Bel.  Mj  life 

Jttf.  B^  plague- 


BeL  Nay,  U^  I  see  my  rain. 
If  I  must  4tie  I 

Jttf,  No,  death's  this  day  too  busy ; 
Thy  father's  ill-tim'd  mercy  came  too  late. 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  laboun,  though ;  and  him  too. 
But  all  my  poor,  betrayed,  unhappy  friends, 
Haye  summons  to  prepare  fbr  Fi^'s  black  hour. 
Yeiy  Belyidsns  do  not  ftar  my  cruAlty, 


Nor  let  the  thou^ts  of  death  pexplez  thy  fancy: 
But  answer  me  to  what  I  shall  demand, 
With  a  firm  temper  and  unshaken  spirit. 

BeL  I  will,  when  I'ye  done  weeping— 

Jaf,  Fie,  no  more  on't  I 
How  long  is't  since  the  miserable  day 
We  wedded  first  t 

BeL  Oh,  Oh ! 

Jc^,  Nay,  keep  in  thy  tean^ 
Lest  they  unman  me  too. 

Bd.  Heayen  knows  I  cannot ; 
The  words  you  utter  sound  so  yeiy  tadly^ 
The  streams  will  follow 

Jaf.  Come,  I'll  kiss  them  dnr. 

Bel,  But  was't  a  miserable  oiy  t 

Jaf  A  curs'd  one. 

Bd,  I  thought  it  otherwise;  and  you  hate  cft« 

swon. 

When  sure  you  spoke  the  troth,  you'ye  sirain,  ym 
bless'd  it. 

Jaf  'Twas  a  rash  oath. 

Bd,  Then  why  am  I  not  curs'd  too. 

Jaf,  No,  Belyidera ;  by  th'  eternal  truihi 
I  dote  with  too  much  fondness. 

Bd,  Still  so  kind  t 
Still,  then,  do  tou  loye  met 

Jaf  Man  ne'er  was  bless'd, 
Since  the  first  pair  first  met,  as  I  hays  beca. 

BeL  Then  sure  you  wiU  not  curse  met 

Jaf  No,  I'll  bless  thee. 
I  came  on  purpose,  Belyidera,  to  bless  thee. ' 
'TIS  now,  I  think,  three  years  we'ye  liy'd  togadML 

BeL  ^d  may  no  fiktal  minute  eter  part  lu, 
Till,  reyerend  grown,  for  ace  and  love,  we  go 
Down  to  one  graye,  aa  our  last  bed,  together; 
There  sleep  in  peace  tiU  an  eternal  monungt 

Jaf  Did  not  I  say  I  came  to  bless  theel 

Bd.  You  did. 

Jaf,  Then  hear  me,  boimteous  Hearen, 
Pour  down  your  blesringa  on  this  beauteous  hea^ 
Where  eyerlasting  swecSs  are  always  spriogingi 
With  a  continual  giving  hand :  let  peace, 
Honour,  and  safety,  always  hoyer  round  her: 
Feed  her  with  plenty;  let  her  eyes  ne'er  see  ^ 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  monniag ; 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  ni^ta  with  rnt, 
Harmless  as  her  own  tiioui^ts ;  and  prop  her  rirta^ 
To  bear  the  loss  of  one  that  too  much  loT'd ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  parting* 

BeL  How!  parting,  parting! 

J<tf.  Yes,  for  eryer  parting  I 
I  haye  sworn,  Belyidera,  by  yon  HeayX 
That  best  can  tell  bow  much  I  lose  to  leare  ihm, 
We  part  this  hour  for  eyer. 

.BeL  Oh  t  caU  back 
Your  cruel  blesrinc ;  stay  with  me^  and  cons  ana 

J<rf.  Now  hold,  heart,  or  ney«r. 

J^  By  aU  the  tender  daya  wv'ye  liy'd  togethe, 
Pity  my  sad  condition ;  speak,  but  speaL 

Jaf.  Murder  I  unhold  me : 
Or  by  th'  Immortal  destiny  that  doom'd  me 

[Dram  hit  da99^» 
To  this  cuis'd  minute.  111  not  liye  one  longer: 
Resolye  to  let  me  go,  or  see  me  fhll—  . 

Hark--the  diamal  beU  [Pamhg  lA  A 

Tolls  out  for  death  1 1  must  attend  its  call  too; 
For  my  poor  fiiend,  my  dying  Pierre,  expecU  ni: 
He  sent  a  message  to  require  I'd  see  him 
Before  he  died,  and  take  his  last  forgiycnesa 
Farewell  for  eyer  I 

Bd.  Leaye  thy  da(^  with  me;   ^ 
Bequeath  me  something.   Not  one  kiss  at  putnf  * 
Oh,  my  poor  heart,  when  wilt  thou  break  1 

Jaf.  Yet  stay: 
We  haye  a  duld,  as  yet  a  tender  infimt : 
Be  a  kind  mother  to  Jiim  when  I  am  gone: 
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Breed  Him  in  Tirtae,  and  the  paths  of  honour, 
But  nerer  lei  him  know  his  father's  stoxy : 
I  cksige  thee^  guard  him  from  the  wrongs  mj  fata 
Msj  do  his  Ibture  fortune  or  his  name. 


Qk,  that  my  arms  were  riveted 

Tbns  round  thee  ercr !  But  mj  friends !  mj  oath  I 

Tlui,  and  no  more.  [Utiles  ker. 

BeL  Another,  sure  another. 
For  that  poor  little  one,  jou'ts  ta'en  such  care  ot 
nigiTe*t  him  truly. 

J^.  So— now,  &iewell  I 

BeLForererf 

Jaf,  HeaVh  knows^  for  ererl  all  good  angels  guard 
thee!  lExiL 

BeL  All  ill  ones,  sure,  had  diaige  of  me  this  moment. 
0^  give  me  daggers,  fire  or  water : 
How  I  oould  bleed,  how  bum,  how  drown,  the  wares 
Huzioff  and  foaming  round  mj  sinking  head, 
101 1  descended  to  Uie  peaceful  bottom! 
Oh!  there's  all  quiet — here,  all  rage  and  fuiy! 
Tke  air's  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain ; 
I  long  for  thick  substantial  sleep :  Hell!  hell! 
fisnt  from  the  centre,  rage  and  roar  aloud, 
H  thou  art  half  so  hot,  so  mad  as  I  am.  [EsaL 


Msrkli  Place   Beaflhlii 


the 
GaPTAxir,  Pns 


■ad  a  Wheel  prepared  for 
of  Piaaaa. 


aaa,  Ooabbs,  EzacvTiowaa,  and 
BablilBu 


far.  Mj  friend  not  yet  comet 

jAvvunu 


Jsf.  Oh,  Piene! 

/W.  Dear  to  my  aims,  though  thou'st  undone  my 
iame, 
I  oui't  foiget  to  lore  thee.    IVythee,  Jaffier, 
Fttgive  thai  filthy  blow  my  passion  dealt  thee  1 
I  sm  now  preparing  for  the  land  of  peace. 
And  ftin  would  have  the  charitable  wishes 
Of  sU  good  men,  like  thee,  to  bless  mypoumey. 

CbpC  The  time  grows  short ;  your  friends  are  dead 
already. 

J^DMd! 

Pier.  Yea,  dead,  Jaffier;  they'Te  all  died  like  men 

Worthy  their  character. 

Jaf.  And  what  must  I  dot 

Piet,  Oh,  Jaffier! 

/a/,  ^eak  aloud  thy  bnrden'd  soul. 
And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  tortured  friend. 

Pier.  Friend !  Couldst  thou  yet  be  a  friend,  a  gene- 
rous friend, 
I  might  hope  comfort  from  thy  noble  sorrows. 
Heaven  knows  I  want  a  friend ! 

Jaf.  And  I  a  kind  one, 
lltsi  would  noi  thus  sooni  my  repenting  rirtue. 
Or  think,  whoi  he's  to  die,  my  thoughts  are  idla. 

Pm.  Mo!  liTe,  I  charge  iliea,  Jaffier. 

/y.  Tes,IwillUTe: 
Ihit  it  ahall  be  to  see  thy  £sll  rereng'd. 
At  such  a  i^te,  as  Venioe  long  shall  grsan  for. 

iVer.  Wilt  thou  t 

Jaf.  I  will,  by  HeaTcn  I 

Pttr.  Then  siill  thou'rt  noble, 
iBdliotgiTethee.    Oh!— yet,    shall  I  trust  thee  1 

/<^.  No ;  Vre  been  ftlse  already. 

P^tr.  Doei  thou  love  me! 

/of.  Rip  up  my  heart,  and  satisfy  thy  doubtings. 

Aer.  Cum  on  this  weakness ! 

Jaf.  Tears!  Amasement!  Teaist 
I  never  law  thee  melted  thus  before  $ 
Aad  know  there's  something  labouring  in  thy  bosom, 
Thit  mutt  haTe  Tent ;  though  I'm  a  Tillain,  tell  me. 

iHer.Seest  thou  thai  engine  I  iPoieUmg  to  the  teheeL 

^<|f.Why| 


[Ee  whiipen  Jut. 


Pier.  Is't  fit  a  soldier,  who  has  lir'd  with  honour, 
Fought  nations'  quarrels,  and  been  crown'd  with  con- 
quest. 
Be  ezpoe'd  a  common  carcass,  on  a  wheel  f 

/cnf;  Hah! 

Pter.  Speak!  is't  fitting! 

Jcf.  Fitting! 

Pvr,  I'd  have  thee  undertake 
Something  that's  noble,  to  preserre  my  memofj 
From  the  disgrace  that's  ready  to  attaint  it. 

Capl.  The  day  grows  late,  air. 

Pier.  I'll  make  haste.    Oh,  Jamier 
Thourii  thou  hast  betray'd  me,  do  me  someway  justice. 

Jcf  Whaf  s  to  be  done ! 

Pter.  This,  and  no  more. 

J<^.  Hah!  is't  then  so! 

Pter,  Most  certainly. 

Jaf.  n\  do't. 

P%er.  Remember. 

Oapt.  Sir 

P&r,  Come,  now  Fm  ready. 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  Kcntleman  of  honour : 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  f  may  haTe  room 
To  entertain  my  fate,  and  die  with  decency. 
You'll  think  on't !  [^  Jav. 

J<tf,  Twont  grow  stale  before  to-morrow. 

[Pierre  and  Jaffikr  atcend  the  9oaf[Mr^ 
ExBCUTioNKR  hvnda  Pierrk. 

Pier,  Now,  Jaffier  1  now  I'm  going!  Now— 

Jaf.  Hare  at  thee. 
Thou  honest  heart,  then! — there    ■  {Stalm  him. 

And  this  is  well  too.  X Stake  himadf. 

Pier.  Now  thou  hast  indeed  been  faithfiil  I 
This  was  nobly  done! — We  haTe  decelTod  the  senate. 

Jaf.  BraTely. 

Pier.  Ha,  ha,  ha        oh!  oh! 

[PaRe  down  on  the  9oc^fi)ld,  and  dia. 

Jaf,  Now,  re  curs'd  ruleis. 
Thus  of  the  blood  jo'to  shed,  I  make  libation. 
And  sprinkle  it  mingling.    May  it  rest  upon  you 
And  mti.  your  race.    Oh,  poor  BeWidera! 
Sir,  I  haTe  a  wife ;  bear  this  in  safety  to  her, 
A  token  that,  with  my  dying  breath,  I  bless'd  her. 
And  the  dear  little  iniSEtnt  Idft  behind  me. 
I'm  sick — I'm  quiet.  [IHet, 

[The  teene  doeet  upon  them. 

Scene— Apartment  in  Priuli's  HouMk 

Bntcr  PaiuLi,  Bkltidkra  distracted,  and  two  of  her 

women. 

PrL  Strengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pi^ng 

HeaTen. 
Bd.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  come ;  nay,  come  to 

bed, 
Pr'y  thee,  my  loTO.  The  winds!  haric  how  they  whistle ! 
And  the  rain  beats  I    Oh,  how  the  weather  shrinks  me  I 
I  saT  you  shall  not  go ;  you  shall  not : 
Whip  your  ill-nature ;  get  you  gone,  then.    Oh ! 
Are  you  returned !   See,  iatner,  here  he's  oome  again : 
Am  I  to  blame  to  lore  him !    0,  thou  dear  one, 
Whj  do  Tou  fly  me !  are  you  angry  still,  then ! 
Jaffier,  where  art  thou !    Father,  why  do  you  do  thus ! 
Stand  off— doo't  hide  him  from  me.   He's  there  somo> 

where. 
Stand  off,  I  say  1    What  I  gone !    Remember,  tyranti 
I  may  leTcnge  myself  for  this  trick  one  day. 

Enter  Captaiw,  and  whi^tri  Paiou. 

Pri,  News— what  news ! 

CapL  Most  sad,  sir ; 
Jaffier,  upon  the  scaffold,  to  prerent 
A  shameful  death,  stabb'd  Pierre,  and  next  himself; 
Both  fell  together. 

Bel.  Ha  1  look  there ! 
My  husband  bloody,  and  his  friend  too!    Murder ! 
M^o  has  doue  this  I    Speak  to  me,  thou  sad  Tision  : 
On  these  poor  trembling  knees  I  beg  it.  Vanish'd ! 
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Here  th^  went  down. — Oh,  I'll  dig,  dig  the  den  up! 

Uott,  Jamer,  Jaffierl 

Peep  up,  kad  give  me  but  a  look.     I  have  him  I 

I  have  got  him,  father!    Oh ! 

My  love!  my  dear!  mj  bleesing!  help  me!  help  me! 

They  Ve  hola  of  me,  and  drag  me  to  the  bottom! 

Nay — ^now  they  pull  so  hard — ^farewell [Diet. 

Jhru  Oh!  1^  me  into  some  place  that's  fit  for 
mourning : 
Where  the  free  air,  light,  and  the  cheerful  sun. 
May  never  enter ;  hang  it  round  with  black, 
Set  up  one  taper,  that  may  light  a  day 
As  long  as  IVe  to  live ;  and  were  all  leave  me : 
Sparing  no  tears  when  you  this  tale  relate^ 
Bat  bid  all  cruel  fathers  dread  my  fate. 

[^SxemU  Omnei. 

iPartmg.^ 

Where  am  I  f    Sore  I  wander  'midst  enehaatment, 
And  never  more  shall  find  the  way  to  rest. 
But  0  Monimia  I  art  thou  indeed  resolved 
To  punish  me  with  everlasting  absence  1 
Why  tum'st  thou  from  me  1    I'm  alone  already  I 
Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beach 
Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  seas  complaining ; 
WliUst  afar  off  the  vessel  sails  away, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  my  souKs  embark'd  I 
Wilt  thou  not  turn  f  0  could  those  eyes  but  speak  I 
I  should  know  all,  for  love  is  pregnant  in  them  ! 
They  swell,  they  press  their  beams  upon  me  still  I 
WUt  thou  not  speak  1    If  we  must  part  for  ever. 
Give  me  but  one  kind  word  to  think  upon, 
And  please  myself  with,  while  my  heart  is  breaking. 

Ti$Orpkim, 

iPietm^cfa  WUt^"] 

Tlurough  a  close  lane  as  I  pursued  my  journey, 
And  meditating  on  the  last  night's  vision, 
I  spied  a  vrrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double, 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself; 
Her  eyes  with  scalding  rheum  were  gall'd  and  red, 
And  palsy  shook  her  head ;  her  hands  seemed  wither'd ; 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulder  had  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatter'd  remnant  of  an  old  striped  hanging. 
Which  served  to  keep  her  carcass  from  the  cold. 
So  tiiere  was  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patched 
With  different  coloured  rags — black,  red,  white,  yellow, 
And  seem'd  to  speak  variety  of  wretchedness. 
I  ask'd  her  of  the  way,  which  she  informed  me ; 
Then  craved  my  charity,  and  bade  me  hasten 
To  Mve  a  sister. 

[DacripUtm  tf  Morning,'] 

Wish'd  Morning  's  come ;  and  now  upon  the  plains. 
And  distant  mountains,  where  they  feed  their  flocks, 
The  happy  shepherds  leave  their  homely  huts, 
And  witk  their  pipes  proclaim  the  new-bom  day. 
The  lusty  swain  comes  with  his  well-fiU'd  scrip 
Of  healthful  viands,  which,  when  hunger  calls. 
With  much  content  and  appetite  he  eats, 
To  follow  in  the  field  his  duly  toil, 
And  dress  the  grateful  glebe  that  yields  him  fruits. 
The  beasts  that  under  the  warm  hedges  slept. 
And  weather'd  out  the  cold  bleak  night,  are  up ; 
And,  looking  towards  the  neiffhboaring  pastures,  ndse 
Their  voioe,  and  bid  their  felTow-bnites  good  moirow. 
The  cheeribl  birds,  too,  on  the  tops  of  trees, 
Assemble  all  in  ohoin ;  and  with  their  notes 
Salute  and  welcuna  ap  the  rising  sun. 

[KUlmg  a  BoarJ] 

Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  another  boar. 
So  laige,  he  seem'd  the  tyrant  of  Uie  woods, 


With  all  his  dreadful  bristles  raised  on  hi^ ; 
They  seem'd  a  grove  of  spears  upon  his  back : 
Foaming,  he  came  at  me,  when  I  was  posted. 
Whetting  his  huge  long  tusks,  and  gspmg  widi^ 
As  he  already  hiul  me  for  his  prej ; 
Till,  brandishing  my  weU^pois  d  javelin  higi^ 
With  thb  bold  executing  arm  I  strudk 
The  ugly  brindled  monster  to  the  hevt. 


NATHANIEL  LE& 

Another  tragic  poet  of  thb  period  was  Katbaril 
Lee,  who  poesMsed  no  small  portion  of  the  fire  of  ge- 
nius, though  nnfivtunately  *near  allied'  to  nadiMMk 
Lee  was  the  son  of  a  Hertfordshire  demmsn,  tod 
receiyed  a  classical  education,  first  at  Wcntmimtrr 
school,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  coDege,  Cambridge 
He  tried  the  stage  both  as  an  actor  and  aaflnr, 
was  four  years  in  bedlam  from  wild  insinity ;  M 
recovering  his  reason,  resnmed  his  labours  as  a  drs* 
matist,  and  though  subject  to  fits  of  partial  demge* 
ment,  continued  to  write  till  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
was  the  author  of  eleven  tragedies,  besides  assiitiog 
Dryden  in  the  composition  of  two  pieces,  JEdifm 
and  the  Duke  of  Guxae,  The  unfortunate  poet  wii 
in  his  latter  days  supported  by  charity :  he  died  ia 
London,  and  was  buried  in  St  Clements  chorch, 
April  6, 1692.  The  best  of  Lee's  tragedies  are  the 
Rtval  Queengf  or  Alexatider  tke  Grtat,  diUhndakt, 
Theodonus,  and  Lucius  Junnu  Bruhu.  In  praiaiiig 
Alexander,  I>ryden  alludes  to  the  power  of  his  friend 
in  moving  the  passioos,  and  f'www*^  him  to  detpiM 
those  critics  who  oondeam 

The  too  much  vigour  of  his  yonthfld  muse. 

We  have  here  indicated  the  fouoe  both  of  Lee^ 
strength  and  of  his  weakneM.  In  tendenea  sad 
genuine  passion,  he  ezoela  Diyden ;  but  his  style  oAes 
degenerates  into  bombaat  and  extravagant  firen^— 
a  defect  which  was  heightened  in  his  late  prodoctioBS 
by  his  mental  malady-  The  sothor  was  aware  of  Im 
weakness.  *It  has  often  been  obaerved  against  me.' 
he  says  in  his  dedication  of  Tbeodosios,  'that  I 
abound  in  ungooernedjancy;  but  I  hope  the  woridviU 
pardon  the  sallies  of  youth:  age,  despoadency,  sad 
dulness,  come  too  fast  of  themsdyea.  I  disooomeDd 
no  man  for  keeping  the  beaten  road ;  hot  I  am  mm 
the  noble  hunters  that  follow  the  game  mast  ksp 
hedges  and  ditches  sometimes,  and  nm  at  aD,  or  | 
never  come  into  the  fall  of  a  quanr.'  He  wanted  \ 
discretion  to  temper  his  tropical  geniua,  and  reduce 
his  poetical  conceptions  to  consistency  and  order} 
yet  among  his  wild  ardour  and  martial  entfausiism 
are  very  soft  and  graceftd  lines.  Dryden  hhnself  hsi 
no  finer  image  thiui  the  following: — 

Speech  is  morning  to  the  mind ; 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad. 

Which  else  lie  furled  and  clouded  in  the  soaL 

Or  this  declaration  of  love : — 

Idisdain 
All  pomp  when  thou  art  by  :  far  be  the  noise 
Of  kings  and  courts  irom  us,  whose  gentle  sooll 
Our  kinder  stars  have  steer'd  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest-birds  well  pair  t^^gether, 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  flowery  meads, 
And,  in  soft  murmurs,  interchange  our  souls: 
Together  drink  the  crystal  id  tiie  stream. 
Or  taste  the  yellow  fruit  which  autumn  yields ; 
And  when  the  golden  evemnc  calls  as  hone. 
Wing  to  our  downy  nest,  and  sleq»  till  smou 

The  heroic  style  of  Lee  (verging  upon  ihodomoB- 

tade)  may  be  seen  in  such  Unes  as  the  foUoviqft 

descriptive  of  Junius  Brutus  thn^wing  off  his  ^ 
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^gnie  of  idiocy  after  the  xape  of  Luctece  by  Tar- 

'  if  fit»n  IligiIt^l  womb  the  glMious  day  breaks  forth, 

Aid  Menu  to  kindle  from  the  setting  stars ; 

Sfl^  from  the  blackness  of  joung  Tarqnm's  crime 

isd  frraaee  of  his  lust,  the  Tirtuous  soul 

Of  Junius  Bratns  catches  bright  occasion. 

1  MS  the  pillars  of  hit  kingdom  totter: 

ne  xape  of  Lacreoe  is  the  midnight  lanten 

That  lights  mj  mins  down  to  the  foundation. 

Leave  me  to  work,  my  Titus,  0  my  son  t 

For  tan  tUa  apadi  a  lightning  sliall  arise, 

That  most  en  night  pom  all  the  Roman  air, 

iad  thsn  tho  thunder  of  hia  ruin  Ibllowi. 

FlttsihaTliiv  Joined  the  Tarqnfa  eoniptmoy,  is  cwWInmaed 
IrUiomfcttaertosalRnrtliedMUiofatnitor.  Bmtns  takes 
,oriiim.3 


BnOm.  Well,  Titus,  speak ;  how  is  it  with  thee  now  t 
I  voold  attend  awhile  this  mighty  motion, 
Vsit  till  the  tempest  were  quite  orerblown, 
tbstl  might  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature 
With  all  Uiy  ^ntler  rirtues  brooding  on  thee. 
&  hoah'd  a  stillness,  as  if  all  the  gods 
Look'd  down  and  listen'd  to  what  we  were  saying : 
Speak,  then,  and  tell  me,  0  my  best  beloTed, 
Uj  son,  my  Titus,  is  all  well  again  I 

fitas.  So  well,  that  saying  how,  must  make  it  no- 
thing; 
So  veil,  that  I  could  wish  to  die  this  moment. 
For  so  mj  heart  with  powerful  throbs  persuades  me  : 
Tliat  were  indeed  to  make  you  reparation — 
Ikat  were,  my  lord,  to  thank  you  home,  to  die ; 
Aad  that  for  Titos  too,  would  be  most  hMvpr. 

Bm.  How's  that,  my  son  I  would  death  mr  thee  be 
happjr! 

TEt  Most  certain,  sir ;  for  in  my  grare  1  'scape 
in  those  afironta  which  I  in  life  must  look  for. 
All  these  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  and  fingers, 
And  tongues  of  Rome  will  daily  cast  upon  me ; 
Fnm  whom,  to  a  soul  so  sensible  as  mine, 
Ssch  single  scorn  would  be  far  woise  than  dying : 
Budes,  I  *scape  the  stings  of  my  own  conscience, 
WMch  will  for  erer  rack  me  wiUi  remembrance^ 
Haunt  me  by  day,  and  torture  me  by  night, 
Cistinc  my  blotted  honour  in  the  way 
W]uR*er  my  melaDcholy  thoughts  shall  guide  me. 

SnL  But  is  not  death  a  Teiy  dreadful  thing  t 
TU,  Not  to  a  mind  resolr'd.    No,  sir ;  to  me 
U  leeDis  as  natural  as  to  be  bom : 
Croaas,  and  conTulsions,  and  disoolour'd  faces. 
Friends  weeping  round  us,  blacks,  and  obsequies, 
Make  it  a  dreadful  thing ;  the  ^mp  of  deaui 
h  fitf  more  terrible  than  death  itsell 
Yes,  sir ;  I  call  the  powers  of  heaTen  to  witDeas, 
Titos  dates  die,  if  so  tou  hare  decreed ; 

Naj,  he  shall  die  with  joy,  to  honour  Brutus, 

To  make  your  jastioe  famous  through  the  world, 

And  fix  the  liberty  of  Rome  fi>r  erer. 

Not  bat  1  must  cmifess  my  weakness  too : 

Yet  it  is  great  thus  to  resolre  agunst  it, 

To  hftTe  the  firailty  of  a  mortal  man. 

But  the  security  of  the  immortal  godflL 
Bru,  0  Titus,  0  thou  absolute  young  man! 

Tboo  flattering  mirror  of  thy  father's  image. 

Where  I  bdiofd  myself  at  sudk  adtantage  I 

Thoa  perfect  gloiy  of  the  Junian  racel 

I^  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  my  boaom ; 

GitNui  an  eternal  fiuewell  to  thy  soul ; 

lBrt«sd  of  tears,  weep  blood,  if  possible: 

^^  the  heart-Uood  of  Brutus,  on  his  child; 

^  ^  must  die;  my  Titus ;  die,  my  son  t 

Titreer  (he  gods  hurt  doom'd  theer  to  tiie  gr»Te. 


The  Tiolated  genius  of  thy  country 
Rears  his  sad  head,  and  passes  sentence  on  thee : 
This  morning  sun,  that  lights  thy  soirows  on 
To  the  tribunal  of  this  hoirid  yengeance^ 
Shall  noYor  see  thee  more. 

TU.  Alas  1  my  lord. 
Why  art  thou  moTed  thus  f  why  am  I  worthy  of  thy 

sorrow! 
Why  should  the  godlike  Brutus  shake  to  doom  me  t 
Why  all  these  trappings  for  a  traitor's  heaxM  I 
The  gods  will  hare  it  so. 

Bru.  They  will,  my  Titus ; 
Nor  HeaTcn,  nor  earth,  can  haye  it  otherwise ; 
Nay,  Titus,  mark ;  the  deeper  that  I  search. 
My  harass'd  soul  returns  the  more  confirm'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  yerr  hand  of  fire 
MoYlng  the  dreadful  wheels  of  this  aSair, 
That  whirl  thee,  like  a  machine^  to  thy  fate ; 
It  seems  as  if  the  gods  had  pre-ordain'd  it. 
To  fix  the  reeling  q>irits  of  the  people, 
And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  Rome. 
'Tis  fiz'd :  O,  therefore,  let  not  fancy  fond  thee : 
So  fiz'd  thy  death,  that  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  sods  or  men  to  saye  thee  from  the  axe. 

m  The  axe  t  Oheayen  i  Then  must  I  fall  so  basely  I 
What !  Shall  I  perish  by  the  common  hangman  t 

Bru.  If  thou  deny  me  this,  thou  i^y'st  me  nothing. 
Yes,  Titus,  since  the  gods  haye  so  decreed 
That  I  must  lose  thee,  I  will  take  th'  adyantage 
Of  thy  important  fhte— cement  Rome's  flaws, 
And  heal  their  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood ; 
I  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribunal. 
And  sit  upon  my  sons ;  on  thee,  my  Titus : 
Behold  thee  suffer  all  the  shame  of  death. 
The  lictor's  lashes  bleed  before  the  people ; 
Then  with  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee^ 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe^ 
Without  a  groan,  wi&out  one  pitying  tear. 
If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose. 
To  make  my  justice  quite  transcend  example. 

TU.  Scourg'd  like  a  bondman  1  Ha !  a  beaten  slaye  1 
But  I  deserve  it  all :  yet  here  I  fail ; 
The  image  of  this  suflering  quite  unmans  me. 

0  sir,  0  Brutus,  must  I  call  you  father. 
Yet  haye  no  token  ofyour  tenderness! 

No  sign  of  mercy !    What  t  not  bate  me  that! 
Can  you  resolye  on  all  th'  extremity 
Of  cruel  rigour !  to  behold  me  too  1 
To  sit  unmoy'd  and  see  me  whipt  to  death! 
Where  are  your  bowels  now  f    Is  this  a  father! 
Ah  I  sir,  why  should  yon  make  my  heart  suspect 
That  all  your  late  compassion  was  dissembled ! 
How  can  I  think  that  yon  did  eyer  loye  me  t 

Bru.  Think  that  I  loye  thee  by  my  present  passion, 
1^  these  unmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  here. 
These  righs  that  twitch  the  yery  strings  of  life : 
Think  that  no  other  cause  on  Mrth  could  moye  me 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear. 
Nor  shake  my  solid  yirtne  from  her  point. 
But  Titus'  death  :  0,  do  not  call  it  shameful. 
That  thus  shall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world. 

1  own  thy  suffisrings  ou^t  t'  unman  me  thus, 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground. 
To  bellow  like  a  beast,  to  gnaw  the  earth. 

To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  uie  cruel  fates 
That  force  a  &ther  thus  to  drag  his  boweb. 

TU.  O  rise,  thou  yiolated  m^esty. 
Rise  from  the  earth ;  or  I  shall  beg  those  fatea 
Which  you  would  curse,  to  bolt  me  to  the  eentii^ 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  threaten'd  yengeanne : 
Come  forth,  you  executioners  of  justice, 
Nay,  all  you  lictors,  slayes,  and  common  hangmeA; 
Come,  strip  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  sight. 
And  lash  me  till  I  bleed ;  whip  me  like  friries  ;•   - 
And  when  youll  haye  sc'ouig'd  me  till  I  foam  aad 
fidl, 
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For  wmt  of  ■pirits,  groTelling  in  the  dust, 
Then  take  my  head,  and  gire  it  his  reyenge : 
By  all  the  gods,  I  greedily  resign  it. 

jBru,  No  more — farewell — etemallj  farewell : 
If  there  he  gods,  they  will  reserye  a  room, 
A  throne  for  thee  in  Heayen.    One  last  embrace— 
What  is  it  makes  my  eyes  thus  swim  again  f 

iSdf-Murder,] 

What  ferments  are  allotted  those  sad  spiritt. 
Who,  groaning  with  the  burden  of  despair, 
No  longer  will  endure  the  cares  of  life, 
But  boldly  set  themselyes  at  liberty, 
Through  the  dark  cayes  of  death  to  wander  on. 
Like  wilder'd  trayellers,  without  a  guide ; 
Eternal  royers  in  the  rloomy  maze. 
Where  scarce  the  twilight  of  an  infant  mom. 
By  a  faint  glimmer  check'ring  through  the  trees. 
Reflects  to  dismal  yiew  the  Tiulking  ghosts, 
That  neyer  hope  to  reach  the  bless^  fields. 

Theodotku, 

JOHM  CBOWMJL 

JoHH  Crowns  w««  potroDised  by  Bochecter,  in 
oppofition  to  Dryden,  as  a  dramatic  poet  Between 
1661  and  1698,  he  wro^  seyenteen  pieces,  two  of 
which,  namely,  the  tragedy  of  Thfetteg,  and  the 
comedy  of  Sir  Omribf  Nice,  eyince  considerable 
talent  The  former  is,  indeed,  founded  on  a  repnl- 
siye  cUuaical.  story.  Atreiu  inyites  hit  banished 
brother,  Thyestes,  to  the  court  of  Argoa,  and  there 
at  a  banquet  sett  before  him  the  mangled  limbs  and 
blood  of  his  own  ton,  of  wtuch  the  father  uncon- 
cioody  partaket.  The  return  of  Thyestes  from  hit 
retirement,  with  the  feart  and  mitgiyingt  which  fd- 
k>w,  are  Yiridly  detcribed:— - 

lExtraafrom  ThyesteiJ] 
Thysstbs.   Phiustrbrss.   Pswsvs. 

Thy,  O  wondrous  pleasure  to  a  banish'd  man, 
I  feel  my  loy'd  long  look'd-for  natiye  soil  1 
And  oh  t  my  weary  eyes,  that  all  the  day 
Had  from  some  mountain  trayell'd  toward  this  pltoe^ 
Now  rest  themselyes  upon  the  royal  towers 
Of  that  great  palace  where  I  had  my  birth. 
0  sacred  towers,  sacred  in  your  height. 
Mingling  with  clouds,  the  yillas  of  the  gods, 
Whither  for  sacred  pleasures  they  retire : 
Sacred,  because  you  .are  the  work  of  gods ; 
Tour  lofty  looks  boast  ^ur  diyine  descent ; 
And  the  proud  <Atr  which  lies  at  your  feet, 
And  would  ^ye  place  to  nothing  but  to  you. 
Owns  her  onginal  is  short  of  yours. 
And  now  a  thousand  objects  more  ride  fast 
On  momine  beams,  and  meet  my  eyes  in  throngs: 
And  tee,  all  Aigos  meett  me  with  loud  shouts  J 

PkU.  O  joyful  sound  1 

Tkjf,  But  with  them  Atreus  too 

PhU.  What  ails  my  father  that  he  stops,  and  shakes. 
And  now  retires  t 

Thjf,  Return  with  me^  my  son. 
And  old  friend  Peneus,  to  the  honest  beasts, 
And  fibiihful  desert,  and  well-seated  cayes ; 
l^iees  shelter  man,  by  whom  they  ofkMi  die. 
And  neyer  seek  reyenge ;  no  yiliany 
Liei  in  the  prospect  of  a  humble  caye. 

Pern.  Talk  yon  of  yiUany,  of  foes,  and  fiand  t 

5%.  Italkof  Atrtnt. 

Pm,  What  aie  these  to  him  f 

jt%lf.  Nearer  than  I  am,  for  they  are  himself. 

Pen,  Oodt  driye  thete  impiout  thoughtt  out  of  your 
mind. 

T^y,  The  godt  for  all  oar  itfefy  pat  them  thertt 
Betoin,  letniik  with  mtu 


Pern,  Against  our  oaths  I 
I  cannot  stem  the  yengeanoe  of  the  gods. 

l%y.  Here  are  no  gAs ;  they'yel^  this  diieaboda 

Pen,  True  race  of  Tantalus !  who  parent-lttn 
Are  doom*d  in  midst  of  plenty  to  be  starved. 
His  hell  and  yours  difier  alone  in  this : 
When  he  would  catch  at  joys,  they  fly  from  him; 
When  glories  catch  at  you,  you  fly  from  them. 

l%y.  A  fit  comparison ;  our  joys  and  his 
Art  lying  shadows,  which  to  trust  is  helL 


m 


IWiiheefor 

How  ndserable  a  thing  is  a  great  man  I 
Take  noisy  yezing  greatness  they  that  pi 
Giye  me  obscure  and  si^e  and  silent  esse. 
Acquaintance  and  commAce  let  me  haye 
With  any  powerful  thing  but  Time  alone: 
My  rest  let  Time  be  fearful  to  oflend. 
And  creep  by  me  as  by  a  slumbering  friend; 
Till,  with  ease  glutted,  to  my  bed  I  steal, 
As  men  to  sleep  af^  a  plenteous  meal. 
Oh,  wretched  he  who,  caird  abroad  by  powei^ 
To  know  himself  can  neyer  find  an  hour ! 
Strange  to  himself,  but  to  all  others  knoim, 
Lends  eyeiy  one  his  life,  but  uses  none; 
So,  e'er  he  tasted  life^  to  death  he  goes, 
And  himself  lotet  ere  himtelf  he  knows. 

[Pasfloiii.] 

We  oft  by  lightning  read  in  daikett  nights ; 
And  bv  your  passions  I  read  all  your  natues, 
Thougn  you  si  other  times  can  keep  them  daik* 

[Zone  til  Woman,'] 

These  are  great  maxims,  sir,  it  is  oonfbss'd; 
Too  stately  for  a  woman's  narrow  breast 
Poor  loye  is  lost  in  men's  capacious  minds; 
In  ours,  it  fills  up  all  the  room  it  finds. 

[/fMonHaNcy  qfOe  MMtttie,] 

111  not  such  fayour  to  rebellion  show. 
To  wear  a  crown  the  people  do  bestow ; 
Who,  when  their  giddy  yiolence  is  past, 
Shall  tnm  the  king,  the  Adoi'd,  reyolt  at  Issl; 
And  then  the  throne  they  gaye  they  shall  invade, 
And  scorn  the  idol  which  themselyes  have  msda 

[Warrian.'] 

1  hate  these  potent  madmen,  who  keep  aU 
Mankind  awake,  i^Ie  they,  by  their  gnat  dted% 
Are  drumming  hard  upon  this  hollow  wmrld, 
Only  to  make  a  sound  to  last  for  ages. 

THOXAi  tHAPWTT.f.     BIR  CIBOROfi  BTHKBBOS— WD> 
LZAlf  WTCHKBLET- 


A  more  popular  riyal  and  enemy  of  ^^^^T^^^^^^ 
Thomas  Shjldweix  (1640-1692^,  who  >1*>^^ 
teventeenplay t,  chiefly  comedies,  m  whidi  he  aftctet 
to  foUow  Ben  Jonton.  Shadwell,  though  only  knowt 
nowat  the  Mac-Flecknoe  of  Dryden't  satire,  ijusilsot 
no  inconsiderable  comic  power.  Hit  pictures  cf 
society  tre  too  coarse  for  quotation,  but  theytfe 
often  tme  and  well-drawn.  When  the  BevolatioB 
threw  Dryden  and  other  exoettiye  loyalists  into  tlit 
shade,  Shadwell  was  promoted  to  the  oflloe  of  poet- 
laoreate.  Sib  Gboboe  Etbebbob  ( 1 636-1694)  five 
a  more  tprightly  air  to  the  comic  drama  1^  his  Jf« 
o/Mode  or  StrFoplmgFbitter,  apUy  whichcootsias 
the  flrtt  ronnings  of  that  yein  of  lively  humour  nd 
witty  dialogiie  which  weie  alterwaidt  ditpligred  dt 
Congreye  and  Farquhar.  Sir  Geofge  was  t  fif 
— — ^  -  gnd  whiltt  taking  leave  of  a  ffettiwjtfty 
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one  eveaiog  at  bis  hoiue  in  Ratisbon  (where  he  re- 
■ded  M  Britkh  ptenipotentiary),  he  fell  down  the 
ftain  and  killed  himadfl  The  greateit  of  the  oomic 
dnmatiita  waa  Whxiam  Wtcheblbt,  bom  in  the 
jeir  1640^  in  Shr(q[Mhire^  where  his  fiither  posscsacd 
s  handsome  property.  Though  bred  to  the  law, 
Wjcherkj  m.  not  practise  his  profession,  but  lired 
pSij  'upon  town.'  rbpe  says  he  had  *a  true  noble- 
son  look,'  and  he  was  one  of  the  fkroniites  of  the 
absndooed  Dochess  of  Cleyeland.  He  wrote  various 
comedies.  Love  m  a  Wood  (1672),  the  Oentleman 
Dndag  JIufer  ^673%  the  Coimtry  Wife  (1675),  and 
(he  PbM  Dealer  (1677).  In  1704  he  published  a 
Tofame  of  miscellaneous  poems,  of  which  it  has  been 
wA  *tbe  style  and  Tersiflcation  are  beneath  criti- 
diin;  the  morak  are  tltose  of  Rochester.'  In  ad- 
Tsaoed  sge,  Wycheiley  continued  to  exhibit  the  foUies 
nd  Tices  of  youth.  His  name,  howerer,  stood  high 
Msdiamatistk  >Q<1  I*ope  was  proud  to  receire  the 
Bolicc  of  the  author  of  the  '  Country  Wife.'  Their 
paliKshed  ootreapondenoe  is  well-known,  and  is  in- 
tenstiag  from  the  marked  superiority  maintained 
m  their  interoooise  by  the  boy-poet  of  sixteen  orer 
Us  mentor  of  sixty-four.  The  pupil  grew  too  great 
lor  his  master,  and  the  unnatural  friendship  was 
finolved.  At  the  ageof  seTenty-flye,  Wycherley  mar- 
ried a  young  girl,  in  order  to  defeat  the  expectations 
of  his  nephew,  and  died  ten  days  afterwards,  in 
December  1715.  Thesulgects  of  most  of  Wycherley's 
phys  were  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  or  French 
itsge:  He  wronght  up  his  dialogues  and  scenes 
with  p«at  care,  and  with  considerable  liveUness  and 
vit»  hJBt  withoat  soiSdent  attention  to  character  or 
prabsbility.  Destitute  himself  of  moral  feeling  or 
propriety  of  conduct,  his  characters  are  equally 
oljectioDable,  and  his  once  fashionable  plays  may  be 
■id  to  be  '  quietly  inumed'  in  their  own  corruption 
lod  profligacy.  A  femsle  Wycheriey  appeared  in 
Mis  Aphra  Behk,  oelebntted  in  her  day  under  the 
Biffleof  AstrsB*— 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astraa  tread  1 

Pop*. 

The  comedies  of  Mrs  Behn  are  grossly  indelicate ; 
and  of  the  whole  seventeen  which  she  wrote  (besides 
▼srious  nords  and  poemsX  not  one  is  now  read  or 
Kmembered.  The  history  of  Mrs  Behn  is  remarkable. 
She  wss  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Surinam,  where 
ihe  resided  some  time,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Prince  Onxmoko,  on  whose  story  she  founded  a 
nord,  that  supplied  Southeme  with  materials  fur  a 
tragedy  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  African  prince. 
She  WIS  employed  as  a  political  spy  by  Chanes  IL, 
ud,  while  residing  at  Antwerp,  site  was  enabled,  by 
the  sid  of  her  lorers  and  admirers,  to  give  inibr- 
BMtion  to  the  British  gofemment  as  to  tl^  intended 
Dutch  Attack  on  Chatham.    She  died  in  1689. 

[Semfavm  Sir  Cfeorge  EtUregt^i  Oomioai  JSewn^] 

[A  pofftkn  of  this  oooMdyii  written  In  rhyma  Althongfa 
<ki  yeuUttUkm  of  the  fVaneh  dnnuUto  pa«U  to  nuwUy  lo, 
Ih  iflKi  in  our  oim  laagnsge  it  far  from  good,  eqwdally  in 
l>«««of  raiMactiaa.  In  the  fdlowlnfr  wene,  the  hero  and 
UtNeond  aKrired  at  the  plaoe  of  meeting  for  a  duel ;  but  are 
at  apoB  by  Ured  ■■awrine.  Their  adYemrles  oppoiianelj 
.  uid  iet  npon  Umol] 


AawBiAwoaf  and  Bin  FawsBicx,  and  traverw  the 
Bate^  Baocn  and  Lotis  at  another  door. 

^nioK.  Tour  friendship,  noble  youth,  's  too  prodigal ; 
w  (MM  already  lost  you  venture  all : 
^oBrpKwnt  happiness,  your  future  joy ; 
>  sa  lor  the  hopeless  your  great  hopes  destroy. 
^*'"'  What  can  I  rspture  for  so  brave  a  ftisod  t 
\  hafs  no  hopes  bat  what  on  you  depend. 


Should  I  your  friendship  and  my  honour  rate 

Below  the  Tsiue  of  a  poor  estate  t 

A  heap  of  dirt.    Our  family  has  been 

To  blvne,  my  blood  must  here  atone  the  sin. 

Enter  the  ilTo  rfflaine  with  drawn  iworde. 

let  VtUatn^  pulling  off  hit  vizard. — Bruce,  look  on  me^ 

and  then  prepare  to  die. 
Br^tot.  O  treaoierous  Tillain ! 
let  ViUam.  Fall  on  and  sacrifice  his  blood  to  my 

reTengs. 
Xovit.  More  hearts  than  one  shall  bleed  if  he  must 

die.  [T/uyfigkL 

Bnter  Bbavvoiit  and  8ia  PaaoKRicK. 

Beau,  Heavens  1  what  is  this  I  see !    Sir  Frederick, 
draw. 
Their  blood's  too  good  to  grace  such  Tillains*  swords. 
Courage,  brave  men;  now  we  can  match  their  force  I 

Lone,  We'll  make  you  slaves  repent  this  trf  ochcry. 

BeoM.  So.  [The  villaiiu  ma. 

Brvee,  They  are  not  worth  pursuit ;  we'll  let  them 

Brave  men  I  this  action  makes  it  well  appear    ' 
Tis  honour,  and  not  envy,  brings  you  here. 

Beau,  We  come  to  conquer,  Bruce,  and  not  to  see 
Such  villains  rob  us  of  our  victoxy. 
Your  lives  our  fatal  swords  claim  as  their  due ; 
We'd  wreng'd  ourselves  had  we  not  righted  you. 

Song. 
[la  lirsBehn*S '  Abdelaaer,  or  the  Moor's  Revenge.*] 

Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sat. 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  aroand  him  flow'd, 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create. 

And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  show'd. 
From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fires. 

Which  round  aoout  in  sport  he  horl'd  ; 
But  'twas  frx>m  mine  he  took  desires 

Enough  t'  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears, 

From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty  ; 
From  me  his  languishment  and  fears. 

And  every  killine  dart  from  thee : 
Thus  thou,  and  I,  we  god  have  arm'd, 

And  set  him  up  a  deity ; 
But  mv  poor  heart  alone  is  harm'd. 

While  thine  the  rictor  is,  and  free. 

MUCELLANBOUS  PIBCES  OF  THE  PBEIOD  1649-1689. 

[HaUo  my  Fancy."] 
[Anonymonai] 
In  melancholic  fancy. 

Out  of  myself. 
In  the  vulcan  dancy. 
All  the  world  surveying. 
No  where  staying. 
Just  }ike  a  faiiy  elf; 
Out  o'er  the  tops  of  highest  mountains  skipping. 
Out  o'er  the  hills,  the  trees  and  valleys  tripping, 
Out  o'er  the  ocean  seas,  without  an  oar  or  shippmg. 
Hallo  my  frmcy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  f 

Amidst  the  mistv  vapours. 

Fain  would  1  know 
What  doth  cause  the  tapers ; 
Why  the  clouds  benight  us 
And  affiright  us. 
While  we  travel  here  below. 
Fiun  would  I  know  what  makes  the  roaring  thunder. 
And  what  these  lightnings  be  that  rend  the  doadt 

asunder, 
Aad  what  these  comets  are  on  which  we  gaze  and 
wonder. 
Hallo  my  funcj^  whither  wilt  thoa  go  t 
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Fain  would  I  kniyw  the  mson 

Why  the  little  ant, 
All  the  summer  season, 
Lajeth  up  proyiaion. 
On  condition 
To  know  no  winter's  want : 
And  how  housewires,  that  are  so  good  and  painful. 
Do  unto  their  husbands  prore  so  good  and  gainful ; 
And  why  the  laisj  drones  to  them  do  prore  disdainliiL 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  t 

Ships,  ships,  I  will  desciy  yoa 

Amidst  the  main ; 
I  will  come  and  try  you 
What  you  are  protecting, 
And  projecting. 

What's  your  end  and  aim. 
One  goes  abroad  for  merchandise  and  tradisF, 
Another  stays  to  keep  his  country  ftom  inrading, 
A  third  is  coming  home  with  rich  and  wealth  of  lading. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

When  I  look  before  me. 

There  I  do  behold 
There's  none  that  sees  or  knows  me; 
All  the  world's  a-gadding. 
Running  madding ; 
None  doth  his  station  hold. 
He  that  is  below  enrieth  him  that  riseth, 
And  he  that  is  aboTe,  him  that's  below  despiseth. 
So  erery  man  his  plot  and  counter-plot  deviseth. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

Look,  look,  what  bustling 

Here  1  do  espy ; 
Each  another  jostling, 
Ereiy  one  turmoiling, 
Th'  other  spoiling, 
As  I  did  pass  tnem  by. 
One  sitteth  musing  in  a  dumpish  passion. 
Another  hangs  his  nead,  because  he's  out  of  fashion, 
A  third  is  fully  bent  on  sport  and  recreation. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

Amidst  the  foamy  ocean. 

Fain  would  I  know 
What  doth  cause  the  motion. 
And  returning 
'  In  its  journeying. 

And  doth  so  seldom  swenre  I 
And  how  these  little  fishes  that  swim  beneath  salt 

water, 
I>o  never  blind  their  eye ;  methinks  it  is  a  matter 
An  inch  abore  the  reach  of  old  Erra  Pater! 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 

Fain  would  I  be  resolved 
How  things  are  done ; 
And  where  tne  bull  was  calred 
Of  bloody  Phalaris, 
And  where  the  tailor  is 
That  works  to  the  man  1'  the  moon  t 
Fiun  would  I  know  how  Cupid  aims  so  rightly ; 
And  how  these  little  fkiries  do  dance  and  Imp  so 

lightly ; 
And  where  fair  Cynthia  makes  her  ambles  nightly. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

In  conceit  like  Phsston, 

I'll  mount  Phoebus'  chair. 
Haring  ne'er  a  hat  on, 
All  my  hair  a-buming 
In  my  journeying, 
Hurrying  ihrough  the  air. 
F!aan  would  I  hear  his  fiery  horses  neighing. 
And  see  how  they  on  foamy  bits  are  paying ; 
All  the  stars  and  planets  I  will  be  surveying ! 
Hallo  my  umcy,  whither  wilt  thou  got 


O,  from  what  ground  of  natue 

Doth  the  peUcan, 
That  self-deyouring  eieature, 
Prove  so  fiowaid 
And  untoward. 

Her  vitals  for  to  strain! 

And  why  the  subtle  fox,  while  in  death's  wounds  isljiog^ 

Doth  not  lament  his  nangs  by  howling  and  by  ayiBg ; 

And  why  the  milk-white  swan  doth  sing  when  ihe'i 

a-dying. 

Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wili  thou  go! 

Fain  would  I  conclude  thii^ 

At  least  make  essay. 
What  similitude  is ; 
Why  fowls  of  a  feather 
.  Flock  and  fly  together. 

And  lambs  know  beasts  of  prej: 
How  Nature's  alchymlsts,  these  small  l^riouscn^ 

tures. 
Acknowledge  still  a  prince  in  ordering  their  matten, 
And  sufier  none  to  live,  who  slothing  lose  their  featttiei. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wUt  thou  go! 

I'm  rapt  with  admiration. 

When  I  do  ruminate^ 
Men  of  an  occupation. 
How  each  one  odls  him  brother. 
Yet  each  envieth  other, 
And  yet  still  intimate  f 
Yea,  I  admire  to  see  some  natures  farther  sund'red, 
Than  antipodes  to  us.    Is  it  not  to  be  wond'red. 
In  myriads  ye'll  find,  of  one  mind  scarce  a  handled  1 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

What  multitude  of  notions 

Doth  perturb  my  pate. 
Considering  the  motions. 
How  the  heavens  are  preserved. 
And  this  world  serred. 
In  moisture,  light,  and  heat  I 
If  one  spirit  sits  the  outmost  circle  turning, 
Or  one  turns  another  continuing  in  journeying. 
If  rapid  circles'  motion  be  that  which  they  call  bemiivl 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go ! 

Fain  also  would  I  prove  this, 

By  considering 
^\llat  that,  which  you  call  love,  is : 
Whether  it  be  a  folly 
Or  a  melancholy. 
Or  some  heroic  thing  I 
Fain  I'd  have  it  proved,  by  one  whom  love  hiik 

wounded. 
And  fully  upon  one  his  desire  hath  founded. 
Whom  nothing  else  could  please  though  the  woild 
were  rounded. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

To  know  this  world's  centre. 

Height,  depth,  breadth,  and  length. 
Fain  would  I  adventure 
To  search  the  hid  attiactionfl 
Of  magnetic  actions. 
And  adamantic  strengtL 
Fain  would  I  know,  if  in  some  lo&y  mountain, 
Where  the  moon  sojourns,  if  there  be  trees  orfouniuB; 
If  the-re  be  beasts  of  prey,  or  yet  be  fields  to  hunt  is. 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

Fain  would  I  have  it  tried 

By  experiment, 
1^  none  can  be  denied ; 
If  in  this  bulk  of  nature. 
There  be  voids  less  or  greater. 
Or  all  remains  complete ! 
Fain  would  1  know  if  beasts  have  any  reason ; 
If  falcons  killing  eagles  do  commit  a  treason; 
If  fear  of  winter  s  want  make  swallows  fly  the 
Hallo  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  go  I 
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Hallo  my  liuicj,  hallo, 

Stay,  stay  at  home  with  me^ 
I  can  thee  no  l<»ger  follow^ 
For  thou  haet  betnj'd  me. 
And  bewiaj'd  me ; 
It  ia  too  much  for  thee. 
8taj,  stay  at  home  with  me;  leare  off  thy  lofty 

■oaring; 
Stay  thou  at  home  with  me,  and  on  thy  booke  be 

poring; 
For  he  thai  goes  abroad,  lajs  little  np  in  storing : 
llMNi'rt  welcome  home,  my  umcy,  welcome  home  to  me. 

Alai,pocr  Schclar/ 


A  lot,  poor 
WkiXervf 


f  I 
I 


wQtihougot 

or 
Strtmoe  AlteraUom  ^d^iU^  at  thii  time  he. 
There  %  mosajf  dui  HMt  ihejf  ntver  thmild  aee. 

\fvm  a  CoOeotian  of  poems  eotttled  *  Iter  BorMle/  by  R. 

WIld,IUX    laOB.] 

In  a  melancholy  study, 

None  but  myself, 
Methought  my  Muse  grew  muddy  \ 

AAer  seven  yean'  readings 
And  costly  breedings 
I  felt,  but  could  find  no  pelf : 
Into  learned  lags 

I've  rent  my  plush  and  satin. 
And  now  am  fit  to  beg 

In  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  ; 
Instead  of  Aristotle, 
Would  I  had  got  a  patten : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  go? 

Cambridge,  now  I  must  leare  the^ 

And  follow  Fate, 
College  hopes  do  deceive  me ; 
I  oft  expected 
To  have  been  eleeted. 
Bat  desert  is  reprobate. 
Hasters  of  colleges 

Have  no  common  graces. 
And  they  that  hare  tellowships 

Have  but  common  places ; 
And  those  that  scholus  are. 
They  must  hate  handsome  faces : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  go! 

I  hsTc  bow'd,  I  have  bended, 

And  all  in  hope 
One  day  to  be  befriended : 

I  hare  preach'd,  I  have  printed 
Whatever  I  hinted. 
To  please  our  English  pope : 
1  wonhip'd  towards  the  east. 

But  the  sun  doth  now  ibriake  me ; 
I  find  that  I  am  falling ; 

The  northern  winds  do  shake  me : 
Would  1  had  been  upricht. 
For  bowinc  now  will  break  me: 
Alas,  poor  sch<MarI  whither  wilt  thou  got 

At  great  preferment  I  aimed. 

Witness  my  silk ; 
Bat  now  my  hopes  are  mumed : 
I  looked  lately 
To  live  most  stately. 
And  have  a  dairy  of  bell-ropes'  milk; 
But  now,  alas! 

Myself  I  must  not  flatter; 
Bigamy  of  steeples 

Is  a  laoghing  matter ; 
Each  man  mast  hare  but  one. 
And  curates  will  grow  fatter : 
Alai^  poor  scholar!  wlSther  wilt  thoa  got    * 


Into  some  countiy  village 
Now  I  must  go, 
Where  neither  tithe  nor  tillage 
The  greedy  patron 
And  parched  matron 
Swear  to  the  church  they  owe ; 
Yet  if  I  can  preach. 

And  pray,  too,  on  a  sadden. 
And  confute  the  pope 

At  adrenture,  without  studying^ 
Then  ten  pounds  a-year. 
Besides  a  Sunday  puddins  : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wut  thou  got 

All  the  arts  I  hare  skill  in. 

Divine  and  humane. 
Yet  all's  not  worth  a  shilling: 

When  the  women  hear  IM^ 
They  do  but  jeer  me. 
And  say  I  am  profane. 
Once,  I  remember, 

I  preached  with  a  wearer; 
I  Quoted  Austin, 

He  quoted  Dod  and  Clever; 
I  nothmg  got. 
He  got  a  cloak  and  beaver : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wUt  thoa  go  f 

Ships,  ships,  ships,  I  can  discoTer, 

Crossing  the  main  ; 
Shall  I  in,  and  go  over, 

Turn  Jew  or  Atheist, 
Turk  or  Papist, 
To  Geneva,  or  Amsterdam  t 
Bishoprics  are  void 

In  Scotland ;  shall  I  thith«  t 
Or  follow  Hindebank 

And  Finch,  to  see  if  either 
Do  want  a  priest  to  shrive  themt 
0  no,  'tis  blust'ring  weaUier : 
Alas,  poor  scholar!  whither  wilt  thou  got 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  I  have  hit  it ; 

Peace,  Goodman  Fool ; 
Thou  hast  a  trade  will  fit  it ; 

Draw  thy  indenture. 
Be  bound  at  adventure 
An  apprentice  to  a  free-school ; 
There  thou  may'st  comman<L 
By  William  LiUy's  charter : 
There  thou  may'st  whip,  strip. 

And  hang,  and  draw,  and  quarter. 
And  commit  to  the  red  rod 
Both  Will,  and  Tom,  and  Arthur : 
Ay,  ay,  'tis  thither,  thither  will  I  go. 

Tk€  FoOrg  Q;»eeiu 
[Anonymoas,  £rom  the  *  M ystettes  of  Lots  and  EloaoMeSb 

less.] 

Come,  follow,  follow  me, 

You,  fairy  elves  that  be ; 

Which  circle  on  the  green. 

Come,  follow  Mab,  your  queen. 
Hand  in  hand  let's  dance  around. 
For  this  place  is  fairy  ground. 

When  mortals  are  at  rest, 

And  snoring  in  their  nest ; 

Unheard  and  unespied. 

Through  keyholes  we  do  glide; 
Over  tables,  stools,  and  shelves, 
We  trip  it  with  our  fairy  elves. 

And  if  the  house  be  fpul 

With  platter,  dish,  or  bowl, 

Up  stairs  we  nimbly  creep. 

And  find  the  sluts  asleep : 
There  we  pinch  their  arms  and  thighf ; 
None  eecspes,  nor  none  espies. 
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But  If  the  houM  be  iwmt, 
And  from  uncleaonem  kept, 
We  pniM  ths  hooKhold  ia»id. 
And  dulj  ihs  U  paiid ; 
For  wc  nw,  before  n  go. 
To  ixop  >  tester  in  her  ihoa. 
Upon  ■  maahroom'a  head 
Ooi  Ublecloth  we  iprtMl ; 
A  gnin  of  i^e  or  what 
It  tDMndtet  which  we  eftt : 
Pnulj  dn^  of  dew  we  drink. 
In  kcorn  eupi  fill'd  to  the  briak. 
The  br»"m»  of  niriitinmle^ 
With  unctuouB  ikt  ofniulj, 
Between  two  cockle*  itew'd, 
I>  meat  th&C'a  euilj  chew'd ; 
Tuli  of  wormii,  and  marrow  of  miee. 
Do  make  a  diih  that'i  wondrous  nioeb 
The  gmihoppec,  gnat,  and  fly, 
Serre  tu  for  our  minatielij ; 
QiaM  njd,  we  dance  a  while. 
And  (0  the  time  begnite ; 
And  if  the  moon  doth  hide  her  bead. 
The  glow-worm  lights  ui  home  to  bad. 
On  tape  of  dew;  gnui 
So  nimblj  do  m  pan. 
The  joung  and  tender  atalk 
Ne'er  beniU  when  we  do  walk ; 
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rains. 


Yet  in  them 
When  we  lb 


ning  mn  1 
light  befoK 


PBOSB     WSITBRS. 

HE  prodncUoDi  of  tU* 
period,  in  tbe  department 
of  proK,  bear  a  high  dw 
racter.  POMeadng  much 
of  tlie  Derrooi  brat  aod 
originelitjr  of  tbe  p(i 

i  ingerB,tberiiiakean„_ 
■pproadi  to  that  eleganee 

i  In  tllecfa<^Mld•mn8e- 

fment  of  worda,  whieb  bat 
■ince  been  analned  in 
Engiiah  compodtkin.  Tbe 
kchkfwriteniDphUoKipU- 
cal  and  political  dinerta- 
tion  are  Milton  and  Cow- 
ley  (already  introdnoed  u 

rsti),  Sidney,  Temple,  noniaa  Burnet,  and  Locke  i 
hi^ory,  the  Earl  (^CUrendon,  and  Bi«bop  Bnmet  i 
In  divinity.  Bartow,  llllDtwni,  StiUinglleet,  ^lerloek, 
South,  Calamy,  Baxter,  and  Barclay  i  in  miaxUa- 
DeoDilitentnre,  Fuller,  Walton,  L'Eatnnge,  Dryden, 
aod  Tom  Brown.  Banyan,  author  of  tbe '  PUgrim'a 
Progeena,*  atandi  in  a  daw  by  himaelC  Phjilcal 
•dwce,  or  a  knowledge  cf  nature,  wu  at  the  tanw 
time  cultivated  with  gt«at  aucoeai  by  the  BanamaUe 
Bobert  Boyle^  Ur  Barrow,  Sir  Inac  Newton,  and 


—a  proof  tl 
gtnnuigtp  n 


IbLTOH  began,  at  the  coranuncement  of  tbe  dvll 
war,  to  write  pamphleta  againtt  the  eitabliabed  Ei^a- 
oopal  cbnrcta,  and  continued  tbrongh  tlie  whde  of 
the  entulng  troobloui  period  to  deTote  hit  pen  to 


trrice  of  hi»  party,  even  to  the  defence  of  that 
boldeatof  thdr  meaaure*,  tbeexecuticocf  theUnf, 
Hia  Item  and  inflexible  principle*,  both  in  regard  to 
religion  and  to  ciTil  goTemmetit,  are  dinilajed  ia 
theaeeMayi;  eonte e^  whidi  wereoompoaedio LaUe, 
lei  Uiat  they  might  be  read  in  foreign  conntria 
11  aa  In  hit  own.  Milton  wrote  a  hiitorj  cf 
England,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Korman  Conqqert, 
which  doe«  not  poeaeH  mnch  merit,  and  In  which  la 
baa  iuKrted  the  fable*  of  the  old  chrontclen,  u  ue- 
fbl  to  poeta  and  orator*,  and  poaiibly  '  containing  ta 
tbem  many  footitepa  and  relict  of  •omethlDg  true  ( 
an  eloquent  and  vigoroua  dticoane,  entitled  Anm- 
gitiea—a  Spetch  fir  the  Liboty  of  UrJiani4  Pt'-— 


containing  acme  highW  rational  and  advanced  iie*l 
on  that  mbject)  tadATrtatiteimOautiiaDalnM, 
which  lay  undiacovered  in  manoacript  tilt  18SS,  tm 
yean  after  which  an  Engiiih  trantlation  wu  pob- 
Uihed  by  Mr  Samncr.  The  autqect  of  difoiw  wai 
alao  diacuBKd  by  Hilton  at  great  length,  in  three 

lUicalJoiU,  namely,  Tht  Dortriiu  and  Diieiplar  of 
_  iaontt  Tlie  JaJgmtiU  of  Martin  Bitetr  cmartnu 
J}iMret  t  and  Tetmchordon,  or  ErpotititmM  woit  at 
/imr  Mrfplaeft  in  Bcripttm  which  tnat  o/  JfarriMi. 
Oftheae,  the  flrtt  two  were  printed  in  ieM,u>du>i 
laat  in  16«S.    Tbe  occasion  which  drew  them  tvth 
waa  the  deaertion  of  bla  flnt  wife,  ai  already  related. 
Another  c^brated  work  of  Milton  la  aieply  wbict 
be  pobliabed  to  the  'Ikou  Baailike,'  ander  tbe  title 
of  letmodultM*  a  piodaction  lo  which  we  hare 
iJready  alluded  in  apeaking  of  Dr  Gaudcn.   Soli-   , 
aeonently,  he  engaged  in  a  Latin  craitnueny  vilh 
Balmadna.  a  profeaMf  oT  Leydcn,  itbo  had  pohUilied  I 
a  defence  of  Charle*  L  i  and  the  war  on  bi^  oto  | 
waa  canted  on  with  a  degree  of  rirulcDt  atoai   | 
and  peraooality  which,  though  common  in  the  i|t  | 
of  tbediapotanti,  ii  calculated  to  ttrike  a  moden  ' 
reader  witb  aatoniahment.    Sahnaiiua  trivmi^iutly  I 
aacribea  the  tow  <rf  Milton'i  dght  to  the  fatigue*^  i 
theoootrovertyt  while  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  ii 
aaid  to  have  boaated  that  hia  teTeritici  had  taiM 
to  aborteu  tbe  lifb  of  Salmuiua. 

Idton'a  proae  atyle  1*  lolty,  clear,  Tifraron^  ei- 
pnnaiiT.  and  frequently  adorned  with  prafiiae  taa 
glowing  imagen.  Like  many  other  pndnctiua  (f 
the  age,  it  La,  howerer,  d^clent  In  ainiplici^  and 
amoothnesa — qualiUe*  whoae  occaaiooal  abKOce  ia 
in  (ome  degree  altributabte  to  hia  fondoeai  for  tbe 
I^tin  idiom  in  the  conetmctioo  of  hia  aentewM- 
'  It  ia  to  be  regretted,'  aays  a  modem  critic,  '  that 
the  proae  writlogi  of  Milton  ahonhl,  in  an  tine,  be 
BO  little  read.  Aa  compoaitiona,  tlwy  deaam  tbe 
attention  of  erety  man  who  wiabea  to  bacMM  a«- 
qnainted  with  tbe  ftiU  power  of  Dm  &i0lab  la^ 
goMge.  Hkv  abound  with  paaaagea,  cea»i«ied  with 
which  tbe  Boeet  detdamatioDa  of  Btrte  risk  fata 
indgniflcaiiGe.  T1>^  ara  a  perftet  fidd  cT  doOi ' 
Bol£  The  atyle  ia  atiff  with  gorfcoaa  emhnidoT- 
Not  eren  io  Um  eariier  booka  of  the  ParadUe  Lo* 


conflict,  And  a  rent  in  burita  of  denrttoDal  aadlfiic 
rapture.  It  ia.  to  borrow  hia  own  mqeiticlangiagh 
"  a  aerenfold  cborua  cf  balldiyaba  and  harping  ajB- 
pboolea."'! 

The  following  eitracta  are  taken  reqiedlidy  fti« 
MUton'a  wtHTk  called '  The  Beaww  of  Church  OaT» 
ment  urged  againat  PrelatT' (1643),  hia 'Tractate  ri 
Education'  (IM4),  and  the  '  Areopagllica'  <!**«)■ 
Tbe  flnt  cf  them  ia  peculiarly  Intereating,  aa  ■ 
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MLTOH. 


aimoiiiioeiiient  of  ihe  aothor'B  intentioa  to  publish 
Jus  imnwrtal  poem. 


[ifOton'* 


»-   T2i 


ifufiNjI*;] 


After  I  had,  from  my  fint  yean,  bj  tbe  oeaselees 
difigoioo  and  care  of  my  father,  whom  lod  recom- 
loue,  been  exercised  to  the  tonguee,  and  some  sciences, 
M  mj  age  would  suffer,  bj  sund^  mastois  and  teachers, 
both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found  that 
vbcther  aught  was  imposed  me  by  them  that  had 
i]»  orerlookinff,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
Si^ish,  or  oSier  tongue,  prosing  or  rersin^,  but 
duefly  the  latter,  the  style,  oy  certain  rital  signs  it 
Ud,  was  likely  to  live.  But  much  latolier,  in  the 
(riiate  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  favoured  to 
mort,  peroeiTing  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
nemoiy,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  thereabout  ^for 
ik  mianer  is,  that  ereiy  one  must  g^re  some  proof  of 
Kii  wit  and  Mding  there\  met  with  acceptance  abore 
vliat  was  looked  for ;  ana  other  things  which  I  had 
ibifted,  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conTenienoes,  to  patch 
ra  smoDg  them,  were  received  with  writton  encomiums, 
nidi  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of 
tliis  nde  the  Alps,  I  be«an  thus  far  to  assent  both  to 
Aon  and  divers  of  my  mends  here  at  home ;  and  ndt 
ka  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  now  grew  daily 
vponme,  that  by  labour  and  intent  study  ^which  I 
ikke  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life),  jq^nea  to  the 
itrong  propensi^  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave 
iome3iing  so  written,  to  after  times,  as  they  should 
not  willingly  let  it  die.  These  thoughts  at  onoe  pos- 
Mned  me,  and  theee  other,  that  if  I  were  certain  to 
write  as  men  bay  leases,  for  three  lives  and  down- 
wud,  there  dught  no  r^ard  be  sooner  had  than  to 
God*!  gloiy,  by  the  honour  and  instmetion  of  my 
cnmtiT.  rof  which  cause,  and  not  only  for  that  I 
faiew  it  would  be  hard  to  arrive  at  the  second  rank 
ifflnig  the  LMins,  1  applied  myself  to  that  resolution 
wkick  Ariosto  followed  against  the  persuasions  of 
Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industxy  and  art  I  could  unito 
to  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue ;  not  to  make 
i«ri«I  curiosities  the  end,  that  were  a  toilsome  vanity ; 
hut  to  be  an  interpreter,  and  relator  of  the  best  and 
Mftst  thincs  among  mine  own  citizens  throughout  this 
idaad,  in  Uie  mother  dialect.  That  what  the  greatest 
tad  dM>icest  wito  of  Athens,  Rome,  or  modem  Italy, 
tad  those  Hebrews  of  old  did  for  their  countxy,  I  m 
1^  proportion,  with  this  over  and  above,  of  being  a 
Csiistian,  mi^t  do  for  mine ;  not  caring  to  be  onoe 
umed  abroaa,  thon^^  perhaps  I  could  attoin  to  that, 
hot  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my  world, 
whose  fortune  hath  hitherto  been,  that  if  the  Athenians, 
IS  oeme  say,  made  their  small  deeds  great  and  re- 
MWBed  by  their  eloquent  writers,  England  hath  had 
ksr  ooUe  achievements  made  small  by  the  unskilful 
ksadliag  of  m<mks  and  mechanics. 

Tune  serves  not  now,  and  perhaps  I  might  seem  too 
piofose,  to  giro  any  certain  account  of  what  the  mind 
It  home,  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing,  hath 
libo^  to  propose  to  herself,  though  of  highest  hope 
lad  hsrdest  attempting.  Whether  that  epic  form, 
itoeof  the  two  poems  of  Homer,  and  those  other  two 
of  Viml  and  Taaso  axe  a  difiuse,  and  the  book  of  Job 
ftlirief  model;  or  whether  the  rules  of  Aristotle  herein 
•n  otrictiy  to  be  kept,  or  nature  to  be  followed,  which 
IB  them  that  know  art,  and  use  judgment,  is  no  trans- 
pmrion,  but  an  enridiing  of  art.  And  lastly,  what 
nng  or  knidit  before  the  conquest  might  be  diosen, 
a  whom  to  lay  the  pattern  of  a  Christian  hero.  And 
IS  TasBo  gave  to  a  prince  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether 
M  would  command  him  to  write  of  Godfrey's  expedi- 
tton  against  the  infidels,  or  Belisarius  against  the 
Oodtt,  or  Charlemagne  against  the  Lombiuds ;  if  to 
the  instinct  of  nature  and  the  emboldeninff  of  art 
Mght  may  he  trosted,  and  that  there  be  not&ng  ad- 


verse in  our  dimato,  or  the  fato  of  this  aee,  it  haply 
would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  equal  diligence  and 
inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in  our  own  an- 
cient stories.  Or  whether  those  dramatic  constitutions, 
wheroin  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,  shall  be  found 
mora  doctrinal  and  exemplaiy  to  a  nation.     Hie 
Scripture  also  affords  us  a  nne  pastoral  drama  in  the 
Sonff  of  Solomon,  consisting  of  two  persons,  and  a 
double  chorus,  as  Oii|;en  rightly  juo^;  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  St  John  is  the  majestic  image  of  a  high 
and  stately  tragedy,  shutting  up  and  intermingling 
her  solemn  seenes  and  acts  with  a  seven-fold  chorus  of 
hallelujahs  and  harpins  symphonies.     And  this  my 
opinion,  the  grave  authority  of  Parous,  commenting 
that  book,  is  sufficient  to  confirm.    Ofr  if  occasion 
shall  lead,  to  imitate  those  magnific  odes  and  hymns^ 
wherein  Pindarus  and  Callimadius  are  in  most  things 
worthy,  some  others  in  their  firame  judicious,  in  their 
matter  most,  and  end  faulty.    But  those  frequent 
songs  throu^out  the  law  and  prophets,  beyond  aU 
these,  not  in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the 
very  critical  art  of  composition,  may  be  easily  made 
appear,  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incom- 
parable.   These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found, 
are  the  inspired  iptft  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet 
to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation :  and  are 
of  power,  besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  inbreed  and 
cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public 
civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mino,  and 
set  the  afiections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glo- 
rious and  lofty  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightiness,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought 
with  hi^  providence  in  his  church ;  to  sing  victorious 
agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs 
of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing  valiantly  through 
faith  against  the  enemies  of  Chnst ;  to  deplore  the 
general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  stetes  from  justice 
and  God's  true  worship.     Lastly,  whatsoever  in  reli- 
gion is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave, 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the 
changes  ef  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without, 
or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thougfata 
from  withm ;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treat- 
able smoothness,  to  paint  out  and  describe.   Teaching 
over  the  whole  book  of  sancti^  and  virtue,  through  aU 
the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those, 
especially  of  soft  and  aelicious  temper,  who  will  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  imless  tiiey  see  her 
elegantly  dressed ;  that  whereas  the  paths  of  honesty 
and  good  life  i^pear  now  rugged  and  difficult,  thou^ 
they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they  would  then 
appjBsr  to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant,  though 
they  were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed.    And  what  a 
benefit  wouldthis  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  may  be 
soon  guessed  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and 
bane  which  they  suck  in  dail^  from  the  writings  and 
interludes  of  libidinous  and  ignorant  poetasters,  who 
having  scarce  ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main 
consistence  of  a  true  poem,  the  dioiee  of  such  persons 
as  they  ought  to  introduce,  and  what  is  moral  and 
decent  to  each  one,  do  for  the  most  part  lay  up  vicious 
principles  in  sweet  pills,  to  be  swallowed  down,  and 
make  the  taste  of  virtuous  documente  harsh  and  sour. 
But  because  the  spirit  of  man  cannot  demean  itself 
lively  in  this  body  without  some  repeating  intermis- 
sion of  labour  and  serious  things,  it  were  happy  for 
the  commonwealth  if  our  magistrates,  as  in  those 
£unous  govemmenta  of  old,  womd  teke  into  their  care 
not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentious  law  cases  and 
brawls,  but  the  managing  of  our  public  sporte  and 
festival  pastimes,  that  they  might  be,  not  such  as  were 
authorised  awhile  since,  the  provocations  of  drunk- 
enness and  lust,  but  such  as  may  inure  and  harden 
our  bodies,  by  martial  exercises,  to  all  warlike  skill 
and  performances ;  and  may  civilise,  adorn,  and  make 
discreet  our  minds,  by  the  learned  and  afbble  meet- 
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isg  of  frequent  academieii,  and  the  proeaiement  of 
wise  and  artful  recitations,  iweetenod  with  eloquent 
and  graoeful  enticementB  to  the  lore  and  practice  of 
justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude ;  instructing  and 
bettering  the  nation  at  all  opportunities,  that  the  call 
of  wisdom  and  rirtue  may  be  heard  eTerywhere,  as 
Solomon  saith :  '  She  crieth  without,  she  uttereih  her 
Toice  in  the  streets,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the 
chief  concourse,  and  in  the  openings  of  the  gates.' 
Whether  this  may  be  not  only  in  pulpits,  but  after 
another  persuasiye  method,  at  set  and  solemn  pane- 
guries,  in  theatres,  porches,  or  what  other  place  or  wav 
may  win  most  upon  the  people,  to  reoeire  at  once  both 
recreation  and  instruction,  let  them  in  authority  con- 
sult.   The  thing  which  I  had  to  say,  and  those  inten- 
tions which  have  lired  within  me  ever  since  I  could 
conceire  myself  anything  worth  to  my  countiy,  I  re- 
turn to  craTC  excuse,  that  unent  reason  hath  plucked 
from  me,  by  an  abortire  and  ^re-dated  discoreiy.  And 
the  accomplishment  of  them  lies  not  but  in  a  power 
above  man's  to  promise ;  but  that  none  hath  by  more 
studious  ways  endeaToured,  and  with  more  unwearied 
spirit  that  none  shall,  that  I  dare  almost  arer  of  my- 
self, as  far  as  life  and  free  leisure  will  extend ;  and 
that  the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  from  this 
impertinent  yoke  of  prelacy,  under  whose  inquisito- 
rious  and  tyrannical  dunceir  no  free  and  splendid  wit 
can  flourish.   Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  ooTsnant 
with  any  knowing  reader,  that  for  some  few  years  yet 
I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  payment  of 
what  I  am  new  indebted,  as  beinf  a  work  not  to  be 
raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  rapours  of  wine ; 
like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some 
vulgar  amorist,  or  the  trencher-fuiy  of  a  rii^rming 
parasite;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  <J 
dame  memory  and  her  syren  daughters ;  but  by  de- 
vout prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich  with 
all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  sera- 
phim with  the  hallowed  Are  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and 
purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.    To  this  must  be 
added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observa- 
tion, insight  into  all  seemly  arts  and  affairs;  till 
which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own 
peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation 
from  as  many  as  are  not  loath  to  hazard  so  much  cre- 
dulity upon  the  best  pledges  that  1  can  give  them. 
Althougn  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed  thus 
much  Mforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it 
manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure  to  in- 
terrupt the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and 
leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheer- 
ful and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled 
sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes ;  from  beholding  the 
brifht  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  stiU  air 
of  ael^htful  studies,  to  come  into  the  dim  reflection 
of  holE>w  antiquities  sold  by  the  seeming  bulk,  and 
there  be  fain  to  club  quotations  with  men  whose  learn- 
ing and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuffings ;  who  when 
they  have,  like  good  sumpters,  laid  you  down  their 
horse-load  of  citations  and  fathers  at  your  door,  with  a 
rhapsody  of  who  and  who  were  bishops  here  or  there, 
^ou  may  take  off  their  pack-saddles,  their  dav's  work 
18  done,  and  episcopacy,  as  they  think,  stoutly  vindi- 
cated.   Let  any  gentle  apprehension  tiiat  can  distin- 
guish learned  pains  from  unlearned  drudgery,  imagine 
what  pleasure  or  profoundness  can  be  in  thiSy  or  what 
honour  to  deal  a^^unst  such  adverMtfies. 

And  seeing  every  nation  aflTords  not  experience  and 
tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learning,  therefore 
we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of  those  people 
who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after 
wisdom  ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  con- 
Teying  to  us  things  usef lu  to  be  known.    And  though 


a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the  toogoei 
that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet,  if  he  haye  Ml 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  ike  words 
and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed 
a  learned  man,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  oompe-^ 
tently  wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.    Hence  sppear| 
the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning  gene-' 
rally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuooessfal :  first,  we  dor] 
amiss  to  spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scrap 
ing  tosether  so  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek,  i 
might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  delij^tfoUy 
one  year. 

And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  ss 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle 
vacancies  given  both  to  schools  and  universities; 
partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing  the  empij, 
wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses,  snd  on-^ 
tions,  which  axe  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  snd  the 
final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  and  ohserr- 
ing,  with  ^egant  maxims  and  copious  inrentian. 
These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  firom  poor  strip- 
lings, like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  placking  of 
untimely  fruit ;  besides  the  ill  habit  which  thej  get 
of  wretched  baibarising  againat  the  Latin  and  Gioek 
idiom,  with  their  untutorni  Anglicisms,  odious  to  be 
read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  wi^out  a  well-contmaed 
and  judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors  digested, 
whidi  they  scarce  taste ;  whereas,  if  after  some  pr^ 
paratory  grounds  of  speech  by  their  certain  forms  got 
into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  thereof  is 
some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them, 
they  might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  sab- 
stance  of  good  things  and  arts  in  due  order,  whidi 
would  brinff  the  whole  language  quickly  into  their 
power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  latienal  and  most 
profitable  way  of  learning  Ismguages,  and  wherebj  we 
may  best  hope  to  give  account  to  God  of  our  youth 
spent  herein. 

And  fbr  the  usual  method  of  teadiing  arts,  I  deen 
it  to  be  an  old  error  of  unirerrities,  not  yet  well  xe- 
covered  from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  baibaroos 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  cair 
(and  those  be  such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense), 
they  present  their  young  unmatriculated  noriees  st 
first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstrsctions  of 
logic  and  metaphysics,  so  that  they  having  but  newly 
left  those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows  where  thqr 
stuck  unreasonably  to  leani  a  few  words  with  Isanat- 
able  construction,  and  now  on  the  sudden  truispofted 
under  another  climate^  to  be  tossed  and  tunnoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fothomless  and  unqsiei 
deeps  of  controversy,  do  for  the  most  part  grow  into 
hatred  and  contempt  of  learning,  mocked  and  deluded 
all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblemeotsb 
while  they  expected  worthy  and  deli^tful  knondedge; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  imnortanatcly 
their  several  ways,  and  hasten  them,  with  the  swaj 
of  friends,  ^ther  to  an  ambitious  and  meroenaiy,  <v 
ignorantly  lealous  divinity ;  some  allured  to  thi 
trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the 
prudent  and  heavenly  contempUtion  of  justiee  a&d 
e<^uity,  which  was  never  taught  them,  but  on  the  pro- 
misii^  and  pleasing  thoughts  <tf  litigioas  terms,  ftl 
contentions,  and  flowing  fees ;  others  betake  them  to 
state  affairs,  with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  viiiue  sad 
true  generous  breeding,  that  flatted  and  couitshift^ 
and  tyrannous  i^>horisms,  appear  to  them  the  lu^nrt 
points  of  wisdom  ;  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with 
a  conscientious  slavery  ;  if;  as  I  n^er  think,  it  bs 
not  foiled.    Others,  lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and 
airy  s{>irit,  retire  themselves  (knowinc  no  better)  to 
the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,  living  out  msir 
days  in  feasts  and  jollity ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  wisM* 
and  the  safest  course  of  all  these,  unless  they  ««n 
with  more  integrity  undertaken.    And  these  are  the 
enon^  and  these  an  iha  froits  of  mispending  Mr 
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inme^oath  at  achools  and  uniTereifeies  as  we  do, 
fSket  m  learning  mere  words,  or  sach  things  chiefly 
M  were  better  unlearned. 

I  shall  detain  joa  now  no  longer  in  the  demonstra- 
fiOB  of  what  we  should  not  do,  out  straight  conduct 
jBB  to  a  hill-adOy  where  I  will  point  you  out  the  right 
wkh  of  a  Tirtuoos  and  noble  education ;  laborious, 
ndeed,  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so 
peen,  so  full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious 
Nonda  on  eTerj  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was 
Ml  more  charming.  I  doubt  not  but  ye  snail  have 
mat  ado  to  diire  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our 
ftodu  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a 
hsppj  nurture,  than  we  hare  now  to  hale  and  drag 
snr  dioicest  and  hopefuUest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast 
fif  fovthistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set 
before  them,  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of 
thnr  tendeiest  and  most  docile  age. 

lesU,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  educa- 
tion, that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skil- 
fully, sad  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  prirate 
and  public^  of  peace  and  war. 

[JU&srtyo/OtfPrvtt.] 

I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  ooncom- 
mcnt  in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  to  hare  a 
T^gilant  eye  how  books  demean  themselves  as  well  as 
nm;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do 
ibapest  justice  on  them  as  malefacton ;  for  books 
SR  net  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
potency  of  life  in  tbem,  to  be  as  actiTC  as  that  soul 
whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserre,  as  in 
s  Tial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living 
intellect  tluit  bred  them.    I  know  they  are  as  lively, 
and  as  vigorously  productive,  as  those  fabulous  dra- 
gBDi*  ieeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  mav  chance 
to  ipring  up  armed  men.     And  yet,  on  the  other 
band,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  ^ood  almost  kill  a 
man  as  kill  a  good  book :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a 
Rsionable  creature,  God's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys 
a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of 
God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.   Many  a  man  lives  a  bur- 
den to  the  earth  ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious 
fife-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
np  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.    Tis  true  no  age 
can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great 
Ion;  sod  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recorer  the 
Ion  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole 
nations  fare  the  worse.    We  should  be  wary,  there- 
fore, what  persecution  we  raise  against  the  living 
Uboon  of  public  men,  how  spill  that  seasoned  life  <xf 
ouni  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books  ;  since  we  see 
a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  some- 
times a  kind  of  martyrdom ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
whole  iffiprewion,  a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the 
^ecution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  elemental 
^e,  bat  strikes  at  that  ethereal  and  soft  essence,  the 
^f^ttik  of  reason  itself,  slays  an  immortality  rather 
tban  a  life.  •  * 

Wholesome  meato  to  a  vitiated  stomach  differ  little 
or  nothing  from  unwholesome;  and  best  books  to  a 
i^ktj  mind  are  not  unapplicable  to  occasions  of 
fviL  Bad  meato  will  scarce  breed  good  nourishment 
u  tiie  healthiest  concoction ;  but  herein  the  differ^ 
cnce  is  of  bad  books,  that  they  to  a  discreet  and  judi- 
ooQs  reader  serve  in  many  respecto  to  discover,  to 
<»Blate,  to  forewarn,  and  to  illustrate.  *  *  Good 
J»d  evil,  we  know,  in  the  field  of  this  world  now  up 
together  almost  inseparably ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
jM  is  80  involved  and  interwoven  with  the  know- 
J^  of  evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning  resemblances 
°*^J  to  be  discerned,  that  those  confused  seeds 
J"^  were  imposed  upon  Psyche  as  an  incessant 
■wwi'  to  cull  out,  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more 
^'^^^n^uzed.    It  was  from  out  the  rind  of  one  apple 


tasted,  that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  two 
twins  cleaving  together,  leaped  forth  into  the  world. 
And  perhaps  this  Ib  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into 
of  knowing  good  and  evil,  that  is  to  say,  of  knowing 
good  by  eriL  As  therefore  the  state  of  man  now  is, 
what  radom  can  there  be  to  choose,  what  continence 
to  forbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  1  He  that 
can  i^prehend  and  consider  vioe,  with  all  her  baits 
and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstoin,  and  yet  dis- 
tinguish, and  yet  prefer  that  which  is  truly  bettor,  he 
is  &e  true  war-nring  Christian.  I  cannot  praise  a 
fugitive  and  doistereid  virtue,  unezereised  and  un- 
breathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adver- 
sary, but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal 
garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat. 
Anuredly  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world,  we 
brin^  impurity  much  rather :  that  which  purifies  us 
is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  That  rir- 
tue,  therefore,  which  Lb  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
templation of  eril,  and  knows  not  the  utmoet  that 
rice  promises  to  her  followers,  and  rejecto  it,  is  but  a 
blank  virtue,  not  a  pure ;  her  whiteness  is  but  an  ez- 
crsmental  whiteness  :  which  was  the  reason  why  our 
sage  and  serious  poet,  Spenser  (whom  I  dare  be  known 
to  think  a  bettor  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas), 
describing  true  temperance  under  the  person  of  Guion, 
brings  him  in  with  his  Palmer  through  the  cave  of 
Mammon  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss,  that  he 
might  see  and  know,  and  yet  abstain.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  knowledge  and  survey  of  vice  is  in  this  world 
so  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue,  and 
the  scanning  of  enor  to  the  confirmation  of  truth, 
how  can  we  more  safely,  and  with  lees  danger,  scout 
into  the  regions  of  sin  and  falsity,  than  by  reading 
all  manner  of  tractates,  and  hearing  all  manner  m 
reason!  *  * 

I  lastly  proceed,  from  the  no  good  it  can  do,  to  the 
manifest  hurt  it  causes,  in  being  first  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement and  affiront  that  can  be  offered  to  learn- 
ing and  to  learned  men.  It  was  a  complaint  and 
lamentation  of  prelates,  upon  eveiy  least  breath  of  a 
motion  to  remove  pluralities,  and  distributo  more 
equally  church  revenues,  that  then  all  learning  would 
be  for  ever  dashed  and  discouraged.  But  as  for  that 
opinion,  I  never  found  cause  to  think  that  the  tenth 
part  of  learning  stood  or  fell  with  the  clergy ;  nor 
could  I  ever  but  hold  it  for  a  sordid  and  unworthy 
speech  of  any  churchman  who  had  a  competency  left 
Mm.  If,  therefore,  ye  be  loath  to  dishearten  utterly 
and  discontent,  not  the  mercenary  crew  and  false  pre- 
tenders to  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous  sort 
of  such  as  evidently  were  bom  to  study  and  love 
learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  any  other  end,  but 
the  serrice  of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps  that  last- 
ing fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise  whicn  God  and 
good  men  have  consented  shall  be  the  reward  of  those 
whose  published  labours  advance  the  good  of  man- 
kind ;  then  know,  that  so  far  to  distrust  the  judg- 
ment and  honesty  of  one  who  hath  but  a  common 
reputo  in  learning,  and  never  yet  ofiended,  as  not  to 
count  him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a  tutor  and 
examiner,  lest  he  should  drop  a  schism,  or  something 
of  corruption,  is  the  greatest  displeasure  and  indignity, 
to  a  free  ^nd  knowmg  spirit,  that  can  be  put  upon 
him.  What  advantage  is  it  to  be  a  man,  over  it  is  to 
be  a  boy  at  school,  if  we  have  only  escaped  the  ferula 
to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur  t — if  serious 
and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they  were  no  more  than 
the  theme  of  a  grammar  lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must 
not  be  uttered  without  the  cursory  eyes  of  a  temporising 
and  eztemporising  licenser !  He  who  is  not  trusted  with 
his  own  actions,  Us  drift  not  being  known  to  be  evil, 
and  standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and  penalty,  has  no 
great  argument  to  think  himself  reputed  in  the  com- 
monwealth wherein  he  was  bom  for  other  than  a  fool 
or  a  foieigner.    When  a  man  writes  to  the  world,  he 
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•ammonfl  up  all  his  reason  and  deliberation  to  assist 
him ;  he  searches,  meditates,  is  industrioas,  and  likely 
consults  and  confers  with  his  judicious  friends ;  after 
all  which  is  done,  he  takes  himself  to  be  informed  in 
what  he  writes,  as  well  as  any  that  writ  before  him ; 
if  in  this,  the  most  consummate  act  of  his  fid^ity  and 
ripeness,  no  years,  no  industry,  no  former  proof  of  his 
abilities  can  bring  him  to  that  state  of  maturity,  as 
not  to  be  still  mistrusted  and  suspected,  unless  he 
carry  all  his  considerate  dilisence,  all  his  midnight 
watchings,  and  expense  of  Psiladian  oil,  to  the  hasty 
yiew  of  an  unleisured  licenser,  perhaps  much  his 
younger,  perhaps  far  his  inferior  m  judgment,  per- 
haps one  who  never  knew  the  labour  of  b<x>k-writinff ; 
and  if  he  be  not  repulsed,  or  slighted,  must  appear  m 
print  like  a  puny  with  his  guardian,  and  his  censor's 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  title,  to  be  his  bail  and  surety 
that  he  is  no  idiot  or  seducer ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  dis- 
honour and  derogation  to  the  author,  to  the  book,  to 
the  privilege  and  dignity  of  learning.  *  *  And 
how  can  a  man  teach  with  authority,  which  is  the  life 
of  teaching ;  how  can  he  be  a  doctor  in  his  book,  as 
he  ought  to  be,  or  else  had  better  be  silent,  whenas 
all  he  teaches,  all  he  deliyers,  is  but  under  the  tuition, 
under  the  correction  of  his  patriarchal  licenser,  to  blot 
or  alter  what  precisely  accords  not  with  the  hide-bound 
humour  whidi  he  cslls  his  judgment !  When  eyeiy 
acute  reader,  upon  the  first  sight  of  a  pedantic  license, 
will  be  ready  with  these  like  words  to  ding  the  book 
a  quoit's  distance  from  him,  I  hate  a  pupil  teadier,  I 
enaure  not  an  instructor  that  comes  to  me  under  the 
wardship  of  an  oyerseeing  fist.    *        * 

And  lest  some  should  persuade  ye,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, that  these  arguments  of  learned  men's  disoour- 
agement  at  this  your  order  are  mere  floorishei,  and 
not  real,  I  could  recount  what  I  haye  seen  and  heard 
in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inquisition 
tyrannises ;  when  I  haye  sat  among  their  learned  men 
(for  that  honour  I  had),  and  been  counted  happy  to 
be  bom  in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  fireedom,  as  they 
supposed  England  was,  while  themselves  did  nothing 
but  bemoan  the  servile  condition  into  whidi  learning 
amongst  them  was  brought ;  that  this  was  it  which  had 
damped  the  ^lory  of  Italian  wits ;  that  nothing  had 
been  there  written  now  these  many  yean  but  flattery 
and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and  yisited  the 
famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  inquisition, 
for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the  I^aftds- 
can  and  Dominican  licensers  thought.  And  though  I 
knew  that  England  then  was  groaninc  loudest  under 
the  prelatical  yoke,  nevertheless  I  to<^  it  as  a  pledge 
of  future  happiness  that  other  nations  were  so  per- 
suaded of  her  liberty.  Yet  it  vras  b^ond  my  hope 
that  those  worthies  were  then  breathinc  in  her  air, 
who  should  be  her  leaders  to  such  a  deliverance,  as 
shall  never  be  forvotten  by  any  revolutioin  of  time 
that  this  world  hath  to  finish. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England  1  consider  what 
nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the 
ffovemors ;  a  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick, 
mgenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute  to  invent,  subtile 
and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach  of  any 

Kint  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.  *  * 
ethinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  apd  puissant 
nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep, 
and  shaking  her  invincible  locks ;  methinks  I  see  her 
as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling 
her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  mil  mid-day  beam ;  purg- 
ing and  unsealing  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  foun- 
tain itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise 
of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that 
love  the  twilidit,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she 
means.  •  • 

Thou^  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to 
play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
uguriously,  by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt 


her  strength.  Let  her  and  falseihood  grapple;  viio 
ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  nee  and  opa 
encounter  I  Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  nucil  nm* 
pressing.  He  who  hears  what  praying  there  is  w 
light  and  clear  knowledge  to  be  sent  down  among  a% 
would  think  of  other  matters  to  be  constitated  be- 
yond the  discipline  of  Geneva,  framed  and  flecked 
already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  li^ 
which  we  beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  ims 
envy  and  oppose,  if  it  come  not  first  in  at  thor  cms- 
ments.  What  a  collusion  is  this,  whenas  we  sn  ex- 
horted by  the  wise  man  to  use  diligence,  *to  seek  for 
vrisdom  as  for  hidden  treasures,'  early  and  lake,  that 
another  order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  bat  \ij 
statute!  When  a  man  hath  been  laboonng  the 
htfdest  labour  in  the  dee^  mines  of  knowledge,  baih 
furnished  out  his  findings  m  all  their  equipsge,  dnwn 
forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle  ranged,  icsttend 
and  defeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  oot  bii 
adversary  into  the  plain,  o&Bn  him  the  advantsge  of 
wind  and  sun,  if  he  please,  onW  that  he  may  tiy  tbt 
matter  by  dint  of  aigument ;  for  his  opponents  thei 
to  skulk,  to  lay  ambuimments,  to  keep  a  nanowbridfe 
of  licensing  where  the  challenger  should  psas,  thoo^ 
it  be  yalour  enough  in  soldiership,  is  rat  wesksM 
and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of  Truth.  For  who  bovi 
not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Ahnif^tjl 
She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  lioensisA 
to  make  her  yictorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and  the 
defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power;  give  bsr 
but  room,  and  do  not  bind  her  when  ue  sleeps. 

This  appeal  of  Milton  was  unsufioessfol,  and  it 
was  not  till  1694  that  EngUnd  was  set  f^fhxnthe 
oenaors  of  the  presi. 

[The  Befinmaiimi] 

When  I  recall  to  mind,  at  last,  after  so  many  daik 
ages,  wherein  the  huge  oyershadowing  train  of  aror 
had  almost  swept  all  the  stars  out  of  the  flimsnMnt 
of  the  church ;  now  the  bright  and  blissful  Refoims- 
tion,  by  Divine  power,  strook  through  the  bhtck  aad 
settled  night  of  ignorance  and  Anti-Christian  ^J^**^ 
methinks  a  sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must  needi 
rush  into  the  bosom  of  him  that  reads  or  hears,  sod 
the  sweet  odour  of  the  returning  Gospel  imbatbebs 
soul  with  the  fragrancy  of  heayen.  Then  was  tbo 
sacred  Bible  sought  out  of  the  dusty  comers,  wksn 
profane  falsehood  and  n^lect  had  thrown  it,  m 
schools  opened,  divine  and  numan  learning  raked  oat 
of  the  embers  of  foigotten  tongues,  the  princes  sad 
cities  trooping  apace  to  the  new-erected  banner  o( 
salyation,  the  martyrs,  with  the  unresistible  might  ot 
weakness,  shaking  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  scort' 
ing  the  fieiy  race  of  the  old  red  dragon.— QfJV"*' 
tifm  in  ^nfianai 

ITnOi] 

Truth,  indeed,  came  once  into  the  world  with  hff 
Divine  Maater,  and  was  a  perfect  shape,  most  glonou 
to  look  on  ;  but  when  he  ascended,  and  his  apostM 
after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight  voss  a 
wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who,  as  that  stoiy  goes  of  tw 
Egyptian  Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  how  th^ 
dealt  with  the  god  Oriris,  took  the  riigin  Tratiij 
hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces  sad 
scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  tuas 
oyer  since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durrt  ^ 
pear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis  m^«^ 
the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down  gatter 
ing  up  limb  by  limb,  still  as  they  could  find  them. 
We  haye  not  yet  found  them  all.  Lords  and  CommoBS. 
nor  ever  shall  do,  till  her  mastor's  second  coming ;  h* 
shall  bring  together  every  joint  and  member,  aaa 
mould  them  into  an  immortal  featuM  of  Iotwbm* 
and  perfection.— iLfvopoi^itiab 
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ABRAHAM  COWLBT. 


l&epinHtm  eflkt  Xommn  Power  in  Bniam.^ 

Thos  expired  this  great  empire  of  the  Romans ;  first 
IB  Britain,  soon  after  in  Italy  itself;  haring  borne 
ikief  swajr  in  this  island  (though  nerer  thoroughly 
•Bbdned,  or  all  at  once  in  subjection),  if  we  reckon 
from  the  oominf  in  of  Julius  to  the  taking  of  Rome 
Ij  Alaricy  in  which  year  Honorius  wrote  those  letters' 
■  dischaige  into  Britain^  the  space  of  four  hundred 
nd  siz^-two  yeaia.  And  with  the  empire  fell  also 
whti  before  in  this  western  world  was  chiefly  Roman — 
InningiTaloar,  eloquence,  history,  cirility,  and  even 
Iwgoage  itself — all  these  together,  as  it  were  with 
sqnal  paoe^  diminishing  and  decaying.  Henceforth 
ve  sie  to  steer  by  another  sort  of  authors,  near  enough 
Is  the  timee  they  write,  as  in  their  own  country,  if 
tktt  would  serre,  in  time  not  much  belated,  some  of 
squal  age,  in  expression  barbarous ;  and  to  say  how 
JMidoos,  I  suspend  awhile.  This  we  must  expect ;  in 
ciTil  matters  to  find  them  dubious  relators,  and  still 
le  the  best  adTantage  of  what  they  term  Mother 
dnrdi,  meaning  indeed  themselves;  in  most  other 
■stters  of  religion  blind,  astonished,  and  strook  with 
nperstition  as  with  a  planet ;  in  one  word,  monks. 
Yet  thsse  guides,  where  can  be  had  no  better,  must 
be  followed ;  in  gross  it  may  be  true  enough ;  in  cir^ 
camitaDee  eaeh  man,  as  his  judgment  gives  him,  qiiay 
RMrre  his  &ith  or  bestow  it.* — BiiL  of  Britain, 


ABBAHAK  COWLET. 

GowLBT  holds  a  distinguished  position  among 
ibe  prose  writers  of  this  age.  Ind^  be  has  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  thoee  who  cultivated  that 
dear,  easy,  and  natural  style  which  was  snbee- 
qsently  employed  and  improved  by  Dryden,  Tillot- 
ion,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Addison.  Dr  Johnson 
Im,  with  reason,  pomted  out  as  remarkable  the 
contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  Cowley's  prose, 
and  the  stiff  formality  and  affectation  of  his  poetry. 
'No author,'  says  he,  'ever  kept  his  verse  and  his 
prose  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  His 
thmghts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and 
placid  equability,  which  has  never  yet  obtained  its 
doe  oommendatlon.  Nothing  is  far-sought  or  hard- 
kbonred;  but  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 

* '  WHobIb  Hlitoiy,'  aagrs  Wartmrtoo,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Blroh, 
*b«ioto  with  great  rimpUoity,  oontnury  to  his  custom  in  hia 
pM  works;  and  is  tlM  better  for  It.  Bnt  he  M>iiictlmee  rlaee 
toanrpririnKgraadaar  in  the  aentimenta  and  ezpraHaion,  aa 
■tiheeoiidiMion  of  the  aeoond  book :  **  Henceforth  we  are  to 
itKr,"  a&  I  never  aaw  anything  equal  to  this,  but  the  conclu* 
lion  of  8lT  Welter  RnMgh's  Hiatory  of  the  Worid.*  This  praise 
«f  the  acute  and  critiQal  prelate  appean  to  ua  to  be  rather  over, 
■tnined;  but  the  reader  has  here  the  passage  before  him,  and 
■aydeddeforhfanaeif.  The  oonolualoo  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
kMoyisaifoaows:^ 

'By  this  which  we  hnve  already  aet  down,  ia  aeen  the  begin- 
Btag  aad  end  of  the  three  first  monarchiea  of  the  world; 
*k<nof  the  foonden  aad  enoton  thought  that  they  could 
***■  bave  ended.  That  of  Roma,  which  made  the  fourth,  wm 
ihD  It  tbis  thne  almost  at  the  highest.  We  have  left  it  flou- 
il'UQg  fai  the  middle  of  the  fidd,  having  rooted  up  or  cut  down 
d  that  kept  it  from  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  the  worid. 
Bat  after  some  continuance,  It  shall  begin  to  lose  the  beauty  it 
^ :  the  Btorms  of  Ambition  shall  beat  her  great  boughs  and 
^''ncfafli  one  against  another ;  her  leaves  shall  fall  off,  her 
Umbi  wither,  and  a  rabble  of  barbarous  natlona  enter  the  field, 
aad  eat  her  down. 

0  «loqiMnt,  Just,  aad  m%lity  Death  I  whom  none  ooold  ad- 
vIk,  then  hast  persuaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast 
'■■•;  and  whom  all  the  wortd  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast 
tMnt  of  Qm  world  and  deqriaed  :  thouhaat  drawn  together 
''IthB'w^ttatdMd  greatnaaa,  aUtbe  ptMe,  cruelty,  and  am- 
Mttoa  ef  man,  aad  oofend  all  orer  with  theaa  two  nanow 


familiar  without  grossness.'*  The  prose  works  of 
Cowley  extend  but  to  sixty  folio  pages,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  his  Estayt^  whidi  treat  of  the  following 
subjects:— Liberty,  SoUtnde,  Obscurity,  Agriculture, 
The  Garden,  Greatness,  Avarice,  The  Dangers  of 
an  Hon^t  Man  in  much  Company,  The  Shortness 
of  Life  and  Uncertainty  of  Riches,  The  Danger  of 
Procrastination,  Of  Myself.  In  these  essays,  the 
author's  craving  for  peace  and  retirement  is  a  f^ 
quently  recumng  theme. 

QfMyBdf. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  write  of 
himself;  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  sav  anything  of 
disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  anything 
of  praise  from  him.  There  is  no  danger  from  me  ot 
offending  him  in  this  kind ;  neither  my  mind,  nor 
my  body,  nor  m^  fortune,  allow  me  any  materials  for 
that  vanitv.  It  is  sufficient,  for  my  own  contentment, 
that  they  have  preserved  me  from  being  scandalous, 
or  remarkable  on  the  defective  side.  But  besides 
that,  I  shall  here  speak  of  myself  only  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  these  nrecedent  discourses,  and  shall  be 
likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the  contempt,  than  rise  up 
to  the  estimation  of  most  people.  As  far  as  my 
memory  can  return  back  inte  my  past  life,  before  I 
knew  or  was  capable  of  guessing  what  the  world,  or 
glories,  or  business  of  it  were,  the  natural  affections 
of  my  soul  gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion  from  them« 
as  some  phmts  are  sud  to  turn  away  from  others,  by 
an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  themselves,  and  in- 
scrutable to  man's  understanding.  Even  when  I  was 
a  veiy  young  bov  at  school,  inst^  of  running  about 
on  holidavs,  and  playing  with  my  fellows,  I  was  wont 
to  steal  from  them«  and  walk  into  the  fields,  either 
alone  with  a  book,  or  with  some  one  companion,  if  I 
could  find  any  of  the  same  temper.  I  was  then,  too, 
so  much  an  enemy  to  constramt,  that  my  masters 
could  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  persuasions  or  en- 
couragements, to  learn,  without  book,  the  common 
rules  of  grammar,  in  which  they  dispensed  with  me 
alone,  bwause  they  found  I  made  a  shifb  to  do  the 
usual  exercise  out  of  my  own  reading  and  observation. 
That  I  was  then  of  the  same  mind  as  I  am  now 
(which,  I  confess,  I  wonder  at  myself),  may  appear  at 
the  latter  end  of  an  ode  which  I  made  when  I  was 
but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was  then  printed, 
with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning  of  it  is  boyish ; 
but  of  this  part  which  I  here  set  down  (if  a  very  little 
were  corrected),  I  should  hardly  now  be  much  **Kft»riH. 
This  only  grant  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  highu 

Some  honour  I  would  have. 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  good  alone ; 
Th'  unknown  are  better  than  ill-known. 

Rumour  can  ope  the  grave : 
Aoquidntanoe  1  would  have ;  but  when  't  depends 
Not  on  the  number,  but  the  choice  of  fiienda. 

Books  should,  not  buRiness,  entertain  the  light, 
And  sleep,  as  undisturb'd  as  death,  the  ni^t. 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxuxy. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  field. 

Thus  would  I  double  my  life's  fadins  space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runa  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  unbousht  sports,  that  happy  state, 
I  would  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  niffht. 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display. 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them ;  I  have  liv'd  to^i^« 
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You  may  see  by  it  I  was  even  then  acquainted 
with  the  poets  (for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of 
Horace)  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  im- 
moderate loTe  of  them  which  stamped  first,  or  rather 
engniTed,  the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  let- 
ters cut  in  the  bark  of  a  young  trpe,  which,  with  the 
tree,  still  grow  proportiouably.  But  how  tliis  lore 
eame  to  be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  ques- 
tion :  I  believe  I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance 
that  filled  my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  rerse,  as 
hare  never  since  left  ringing  there  :  for  I  remember 
when  I  began  to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it, 
there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour  (I  know 
not  by  what  aocid^it,  for  she  herself  never  in  her  life 
read  any  book  but  of  devotion)  ;  but  there  was  wont 
to  lie  Spenser's  works  ;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upon, 
and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the 
knights,  and  giants,  and  monsters,  and  brave  houses, 
which  I  found  everywhere  there  (though  my  under- 
standing had  little  to  do  with  all  this)  ;  and  by  de- 
grees, with  the  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of 
the  numbers  ;  so  that  I  think  I  had  reaid  him  all  over 
before  I  was  twelve  years  old.  With  these  affections 
of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly  set  upon  letters,  I  went 
to  the  university ;  but  was  soon  torn  from  thence  by 
that  public  violent  storm,  which  would  suffer  no- 
thing to  stand  where  it  did,  but  rooted  up  every 
Slant,  even  from  the  princely  cedars,  to  me,  the 
yssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as  could  have 
befallen  me  in  sudi  a  tempest ;  for  I  was  cast  by  it 
into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons,  and  into 
the  court  of  one  of  the  best  princesses  in  the  world. 
Now,  though  I  was  here  engaged  in  ways  most  con- 
trary to  the  orl^nal  design  of  my  life ;  that  is,  into 
mudi  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
diuly  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  triumphant 
(for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  English  and  the 
French  courts)  ;  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from  altering 
my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confirmation  of 
reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural  inclina- 
tion. I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life, 
the  nearer  I  came  to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which  I  did 
not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it  was 
real,  was  not  likA  to  bewitch  or  entice  me  when  I 
saw  it  vras  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great  per- 
sons, whom  I  liked  veiy  well,  but  could  not  perceive 
that  any  part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or 
desired,  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content  to 
be  in  a  storm,  though  1  saw  many  ships  which  rid 
safely  and  bravely  in  it.  A  storm  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage ;  though 
I  was  in  a  crowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be  found 
anywhere,  though  I  was  in  business  of  great  and 
honourable  trust,  though  I  eat  at  the  best  table, 
and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  sub- 
sistence that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my 
condition,  in  banishment  and  public  distresses ;  vet  I 
could  not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  schoolboy's 
wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well,  then,  I  now  do  plainly  see 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  ad- 
vantage from  his  majesty's  happy  restoration,  but  the 


easily  have  compassed^ 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  ar- 
rived to  extraordinary  fortunes.  But  I  had  before 
written  a  shrewd  prophesy  against  myself,  and  I 
think  Apollo  inspired  me  in  the  truth,  thou£^  not  in 
the  elegance  of  it : 

Thou  neither  great  at  court,  nor  in  the  war, 
Nor  at  the  Exchange  shalt  be,  nor  at  the  wrangling  bar; 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise 
Which  thy  neglected  verse  does  raise,  &c. 


However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  which  I  had  ex- 
pected, I  did  not  quit  the  design  which  I  had  resolved 
on  ;  I  cast  myself  into  it  a  eorjnu  perditmn^  without 
making  capitulations,  or  taking  counsel  of  fortune. 
Hut  God  laughs  at  man,  who  says  to  his  soul.  Take 
thy  ease  :  I  met  presently  not  only  with  many  Utde 
incumbrances  and  impediments,  but  with  so  mudi 
sickness  (a  new  misfortune  to  me),  as  would  have 
spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  emperor  as  well  as  mine. 
Yet  I  do  neither  repent  nor  alter  my  course  ;  Nw  ego 
perfiduM  dixi  aacramerUumA  Nothing  shall  Bcpante 
me  from  a  mistress  which  I  have  loved  so  long,  tnd 
have  now  at  last  married  i  though  she  neither  has 
brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  yet  to  quietly 
with  me  as  I  hoped  from  het; 

Nee  vo$,  dvlcimma  mwtdi 


Nomina^  vo»  muMS,  libertas,  otia^  libri^ 
IlortiquCj  iylvceque^  amm&  remanenU  reUngmsm, 

Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  yon. 


You  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the  best, 
You  muses,  books,  and  liberty,  and  rest ; 
You  gardens,  fields,  and  woods  forsaken  be, 
As  long  as  lifs  itself  forsakes  not  me. 

[Poetry  and  PoeU.} 

It  is,  I  confess,  but  seldom  seen  that  the  poet  dies 
bcforo  the  man ;  for  when  we  once  fall  in  love  with 
that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not  use  to  court  it  as  a 
mistress,  but  many  it  as  a  wife,  and  take  itforhetta 
or  worw  as  an  inseparable  companion  of  our  vbole 
life.  But  as  the  marriages  of  infants  do  but  rarely 
proHper,  so  no  man  ought  to  wonder  at  the  diminution 
or  decay  of  my  affection  to  poesy,  to  which  I  had  eon- 
tracted  myself  so  much  under  age,  and  so  much  to  my 
own  prejudice,  in  regard  of  those  more  nrofitable 
matches  which  I  might  have  made  among  the  richer 
sciences.  As  for  the  portion  which  this  brin^  of 
fame,  it  is  an  estate  (if  it  be  any,  for  men  are  oct 
oflencr  deceived  in  their  hopes  of  widows  than  in  their 
opinion  ofexegi  momunentum  cere  perauUut)  that  hardly 
ever  comes  in  whilst  we  are  living  to  enjoy  it,  but  if 
a  fantastical  kind  of  reversion  to  our  own  sclTe& 
Neither  ought  any  man  to  envy  poets  thb  posthamooi 
and  imaginary  happiness,  since  they  find  eomtnoDJ/ 
so  little  m  present,  that  it  may  be  truly  applied  to 
them  which  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  first  Christian^ '  if 
their  reward  be  in  this  life,  they  are  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable.' 

And  if  in  quiet  and  flourishing  times  they  meet 
with  so  small  encouragement,  what  are  they  to  expect 
in  rough  and  troubled  ones  I  If  wit  be  such  a  plant 
that  it  scarce  receives  heat  enough  to  preserve  it  aiivs 
even  in  the  summer  of  our  cold  climate,  how  can  it 
choose  but  wither  in  a  long  and  tharp  winter  t  A  wa^ 
like,  various,  and  a  tragical  age  is  best  to  wriUtift  hoi 
worst  to  write  in. 

There  is  nothing  that  requires  so  much  serenity 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirit ;  it  must  not  be  either  over* 
whelmed  with  the  cares  of  life,  or  overcast  with  ^ 
clouds  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  or  shaken  and  dis- 
turbed with  the  storms  of  injurious  fortune :  it  mnvt, 
like  the  halcyon,  have  fair  weather  to  breed  in-  The 
soul  must  be  filled  with  bright  and  delightful  ideais 
when  it  undertakes  to  communicate  delight  to  otho^ 
which  is  the  main  end  of  poe^.  One  may  see  throng 
the  style  of  Ovid  de  THmL  the  humbled  and  dejecisd 
condition  of  spirit  with  which  he  wrote  it;  thcrt 
scarce  remains  any  footsteps  of  that  genius  ^2*'^.*^ 
Javit  ira,  nee  igtut^  Ice.  The  oold  of  the  oonntiy  Md 
stricken  through  aJl  his  faculties,  and  benumbed  tat 
very  feet  of  his  yene& — Prtfaee  to  hit  Mindlmim 


I  have  not  falsely  swon. 
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CfObKwnty. 

Wlutt  a  brave  privilege  is  it  to  be  free  from  all 
eontentiona,  from  all  enTjing  or  being  envied,  from 
Roeiring  and  from  paying  all  kind  of  ceremonies  1  It 
is,  in  my  mind,  a  very  delightful  pastime  for  two 
good  and  aereeable  friends  to  trarel  up  and  down  to- 
eethor,  in  places  where  they  ue  by  nobody  known,  nor 
faiow  anybody.  It  was  we  case  of  iEneas  and  his 
Achates,  when  thev  walked  invisibly  about  the  fields 
ind  streets  of  Cartnage.    Venus  herself 

A  Tea  of  tfalckea'd  air  aromid  tliem  oast, 

That  none  mii^t  know,  or  see  ttwm,  as  they  pasS'd. 

The  eommon  etoiy  of  Demosthenes'  confession,  th«t  he 

had  taken  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  a  tanker* 

voman  say,  as  lie  pused,  '  This  is  that  Demosthenes,' 

is  wonderfully  ridiculous  from  so  solid  an  orator.     I 

BTtetf  have  often  met  with  that  temptation  to  vanity 

(if  it  were  any)  ;  but  am  so  £u  from  finding  it  any 

pkassre,  that  it  only  makes  me  run  £ister  nom  the 

pliee,  till  I  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  sight-shot.    Demo- 

ertfins  relates,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  gloried 

la  the  good  fortune  and  commodity  of  it,  that,  when  he 

came  to  Athens,  nobody  there  did  so  much  as  take  notice 

of  him ;  and  Epicurus liTed  there  verf  well,  that  is,  lay 

hid  many  yean  in  his  gardens,  so  famous  since  that 

time,  with  his  friend  Metrodorus  :  after  whose  death, 

ittkinf,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  kind  commemoration 

of  the  nappinees  which  they  two  had  enjoyed  together, 

he  adds  at  last,  that  he  thought  it  no  diqiaragement 

to  those  great  felicities  of  their  life,  that,  in  the  midst 

of  the  most  talked-of  and  talking  oountiy  in  the 

locid,  they  had  lived  so  long,  not  only  without  fame, 

hot  almost  without  being  h<»rd  of ;  and  yet,  within  a 

wy  few  yean  afterward,  then  wen  no  two  names  of 

men  more  known  or  mon  generally  celebrated.     If 

ve  engage  into  a  large  acquaintance  and  various  fami- 

UaritieB,  we  set  open  our  gates  to  the  invaden  of  most 

of  our  time ;  we  expose  our  life  to  a  quotidian  ague 

«f  frigid  impertinences,  which  would  make  a  wise  man 

tremble  to  think  of.    Now,  as  for  being  known  much 

lij  right,  and  pointed  at,  I  cannot  compnhend  the 

innottr  that  lies  in  that;  whatsoever  it  be,  evexy 

monntebank  has  it  mon  than  the  best  doctor,  and  the 

hangman  mon  than  the  lord-chief-justice  of  a  city. 

Every  creatun  has  it,  both  of  natun  and  art,  if  it  be 

uy  ways  extraordinary.    It  was  as  often  said,  '  This 

is  that  Bacephalua,'  or  *  This  is  that  Incitatus,'  when 

they  were  led  prancing  through  the  streets,  as,  '  This 

is  that  Alexander,'  or,  *  This  is  that  Domitian  ^  and 

tralj,  for  the  latter,  I  take  Incitatus  to  have  been  a 

much  more  honourable  beast  than  his  master,  and 

moire  deserring  the  consulship  than  he  the  empin. 

I  lore  and  commend  a  true  good  fame,  because  it  is 

tile  shadow  of  rirtue :  not  that  it  doth  any  good  to  the 

bodj  which  it  accompanies,  but  it  is  an  efficacious 

diadow,  and  like  that  of  St  Peter,  cures  the  diseases 

of  others.    The  beet  kind  of  glory,  no  doubt,  is  that 

vhich  is  reflected  from  honesty,  such  as  was  the  glory 

of  Cato  and  Arietides ;  but  it  was  harmful  to  them 

both,  and  is  seldom  beneficial  to  any  man  whilst  he 

>    livei ;  what  it  is  to  him  after  his  death  I  cannot  say, 

I    bectoae  1  lore  not  philosophy  merely  notional  and 

conjectural,  and  no  man  who  has  made  the  experiment 

I    hai  been  so  kind  as  to  come  back  to  inform  us.   Upon 

the  whole  matter,  I  account  a  person  who  has  a 

)    oodeiale  mind  and  fortune,  and  lives  in  the  oonver- 

I    *ti<m  of  two  or  three  agreeable  friends,  with  little 

I    OBuneroe  in  the  world  bwides,  who  is  esteemed  well 

^Bongfa  by  his  few  neighbours  that  know  him,  and  is 

',    Mt  ineproachable  by  anybody;  and  so,  after  a 

heslthful  quiet  life,  before  the  great  inconveniences  of 

I     ^^  *8B,  goes  more  silently  out  of  it  than  he  came  in 

^  1  would  not  have  him  so  much  as  cry  in  the  exit) : 

^  innocent  deceiver  of  the  world,  as  Horace  calls  him, 


this  fMOa  penonOf  I  take  to  have  been  mon  happy 
in  his  part,  than  the  greatest  actors  that  fill  the  stage 
with  show  and  noise ;  nay,  even  than  Augustus  him- 
self, who  asked,  with  his  last  breath,  whether  he  had 
not  played  hia  fiiroe  very  welL 
« 

I  am  glad  that  you  approve  and  applaud  mv  design 
of  with£awing  myself  from  all  tumult  and  business 
of  the  world,  and  consecrating  the  little  rest  of  my 
time  to  those  studies  to  which  natun  had  so  motherly 
inclined  me,  and  from  which  fortune,  like  a  step- 
mother, has  so  long  detained  me.  But,  nevertheless 
(you  say,  which  btU  is  CBntffo  nura,^  a  rust  which  spoils 
the  good  metal  it  grows*  upon.  But  you  say)  ^ou 
would  advise  me  not  to  precipitate  that  resolution, 
but  to  stay  a  while  longer  with  patience  and  com- 
plaisance, till  I  had  gotten  such  an  estate  as  might 
afford  me  (according  to  the  saying  of  that  person, 
whom  you  and  I  love  very  much,  and  would  believe  as 
soon  as  another  man)  cum  dignUate  olivm.^  This  wen 
excellent  advice  to  Joshua,  who  could  bid  the  sun 
stay  too.  But  then  is  no  fooling  with  life,  when  it  is 
once  turned  beyond  forty :  the  seeking  for  a  fortune 
then  is  but  a  desperate  after-game ;  it  is  a  hundnd 
to  one  if  a  man  fling  two  sixes,  and  recover  all ;  espe- 
cially if  his  hand  be  no  luckier  than  mine. 

Then  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  fortune ;  for 
if  a  man  caimot  attain  to  the  length  of  his  wishes,  he 
may  have  his  remedy  by  cutting  of  them  shorter. 
Epicurus  writes  a  letter  to  Idomeneus  (who  was  then 
a  very  powerful,  wealthy,  and,  it  seems,  bountiful 
person),  to  recommend  to  him,  who  had  made  so  many 
men  rich,  one  Pythodes,  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he 
desired  might  be  made  a  rich  man  too  ;  *  but  I  intreat 
you  that  you  would  not  do  it  just  the  same  way  as  you 
have  done  to  many  less  deserving  persons  ;  but  in  the 
most  gentlemanly  maimer  of  obliging  him,  which  is, 
not  to  add  anything  to  his  estate,  but  to  take  some- 
thing from  his  desires.' 

The  sum  of  this  is,  that  for  the  uncertain  hopes  of 
some  conveniences,  we  ought  not  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  that  is  necessary  ;  especially  when  the 
use  of  those  things  which  we  would  stay  for  may 
otherwise  be  supplied,  but  the  loss  of  time  never  n- 
covend ;  nay,  farther  yet,  though  we  wen  sun  to  ob- 
tain all  that  we  had  a  mind  to,  though  we  wen  sun 
of  getting  never  so  much  by  continuing  the  game,  yet, 
when  the  light  of  life  is  so  near  going  out,  and  ought  to 
be  so  precious,  *  le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle' — [the 
play  is  not  worth  the  expense  of  the  candle]  ;  after 
having  been  long  tossed  in  a  tempest,  if  our  masts  be 
standing,  and  we  have  still  nil  and  tackling  enough 
to  carry  us  to  our  port,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  want  of 
streamers  and  top-gallants : 

*— — nterevelis, 
Totos  psnde  rinua* 

A  gentleman,  in  our  late  civil  wars,  when  his  quarters 
wen  beaten  up  by  the  enemy,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
lost  his  life  afterwards  only  bv  staying  to  put  on  a 
band  and  adjust  his  periwig :  he  would  escape  like  a 
person  of  quality,  or  not  at  all,  and  died  tne  noble 
martyr  of  oenmony  and  gentility. 

[  Ftnoa  of  CUver  Cromtodl,'] 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  strange  and  terrible  appari- 
tion ;  for  then  appeared  to  me  (arising  out  it  the 
earth  as  I  conceived)  the  figun  of  a  man,  taller  than  a 
giant,  or  indeed  than  the  shadow  of  any  giant  in  the 
evening.  His  body  was  naked,  but  that  nakedness 
adomra,  or  rather  deformed,  all  over  with  Mvend 


>  Hot.  1  Sat  iv.  loa 
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figures,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
painted  upon  it ;  and  I  perceived  that  most  of  theiu 
were  the  representation  of  the  late  battles  in  our  civil 
wan,  and  (if  I  be  not  much  mistaken)  it  was  the 
battle  of  Naseby  that  waa  drawn  upon  his  breaHt.  II in 
eyes  were  like  burning  brass ;  ana  there  were  three 
crowns  of  the  same  metal  (as  I  guessed),  and  that 
looked  as  red-hot,  too,  upon  his  head.  He  held  in  his 
right  hand  a  sword  that  was  yet  bloody,  and  never- 
theless, the  motto  of  it  was  Pax  qucariiur  beUo  ;l  and  in 
his  left  hand  a  thick  book,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
written,  in  letters  of  gold.  Acts,  Ordinances,  Protesta- 
tions, Covenants,  Engagements,  Declarations,  Remon- 
strances, &c. 

Though  this  sudden,  unusual,  and  dreadful  object 
might  l^ve  quelled  a  greater  courage  than  mine,  yet  so 
it  pleased  Ood  (for  there  is  nothing  bolder  than  a  man 
in  a  vision)  thai  I  was  not  at  all  daunted,  but  asked 
him  resolutely  and  briefly,  *  What  art  thou  V  And  he 
said,  'I  am  called  the  north-west  principality,  his  high- 
ness, the  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  belonging 
thereunto ;  for  I  am  that  Angel  to  whom  the  Almighty 
has  committed  the  government  of  those  three  king- 
doms, which  thou  seest  from  this  place.'  And  I  an- 
swer^ and  said,  '  If  it  be  so,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  almost  these  twenty  years  past  your  highness  has 
been  absent  from  your  charge :  for  not  only  if  any 
angel,  but  if  any  wise  and  honest  man  had  since  that 
time  been  our  sovemor,  we  should  not  have  wandered 
thus  lonff  in  uiese  laborious  and  endless  labyrinths 
of  confusion  ;  but  either  not  have  entered  at  all  into 
them,  or  at  least  have  returned  back  ere  we  had  ab- 
solutely lost  our  way  ;  but,  instead  of  your  highness, 
we  have  had  since  such  a  protector,  as  was  his  prede- 
cessor Richard  III.  to  the  king,  his  nephew;  for  he 
presently  slew  the  commonwealth,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  protect,  and  set  up  himse^  in  the  place  of 
it :  a  little  less  guilty,  indeed,  in  one  respect,  because 
the  other  slew  an  innocent,  and  this  man  did  but 
murder  a  murderer.'  Such  a  protector  we  have  had 
as  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have  chaxiged  for  an 
enemy,  and  rather  received  a  constant  Turk  than 
this  eveiy  month's  apostate;  such  a  protector,  as 
man  is  to  his  flocks  which  he  shears,  and  sells,  or 
devours  himself ;  and  I  would  fain  know  what  the 
wolf,  which  he  protects  him  from,  could  do  more  1 

Such  a  protector* and,  as  I  was  proceeding,  me- 

thought  his  highness  began  to  put  on  a  displeased  and 
threatening  countenance,  as  men  use  to  do  when 
their  dearest  friends  happen  to  be  traduced  in  their 
company ;  which  gave  me  the  first  rise  of  jealou^ 
against  him ;  for  I  did  not  believe  that  Cromwell, 
among  all  his  foreign  correnwndenoes,  had  ever  held 
any  with  angels.  However,  I  was  not  hardened  enough 
yet  to  venture  a  quarrel  with  him  then ;  and  therefore 
(as  if  1  had  spoken  to  the  protector  himself  in  White- 
hall) I  desired  him  *  that  his  highness  would  please 
to  pardon  me,  if  I  had  unwittingly  spoken  anything 
to  the  disparagement  of  a  person  whose  relations  to 
his  hiffhness  I  had  not  the  honour  to  know.'  At 
whidk  he  told  me,  *  that  he  had  no  other  concernment 
for  his  late  highness,  than  as  he  took  him  to  be  the 
greatest  man  that  ever  was  of  the  English  nation,  if 
not  (said  he)  of  the  whole  world  ;  which  gives  me  a 
just  title  to  the  defence  of  his  reputation,  since  I  now 
account  myself,  as  it  were,*a  naturalistHl  English 
anffel,  by  having  had  so  lonff  the  management  of  the 
i^£irs  of  that  countir.  And  prajr,  countiyuian,'  said 
he,  very  kindly,  and  very  flatteringly,  *  for  I  would 
not  have  you  fall  into  the  general  error  of  the  world, 
that  detests  and  decries  so  extraordinary  a  virtue ; 
what  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  person 
of  mean  birth,  no  fortune,  no  eminent  qualities  of 
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body,  which  have  sometimes,  or  of  mind,  which  ksvs 
often,  raised  men  to  the  higheet  dignities,  should  bare 
the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  happiness  to  succeed 
in,  so  improbable  a  aesign,  as  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  solidly-founded  mo- 
narchies upon  the  earth!  that  he  should  have  tbe 
power  or  boldness  to  put  his  prince  and  master  to  an 
open  and  infamous  death ;  to  banish  that  numeroai 
and  strongly-allied  family ;  to  do  all  this  under  the 
name  and  wages  of  a  parliament ;  to  trample  upoii 
them,  too,  as  he  pleased,  and  spurn  them  out  of  doon 
when  he  grew  weaiy  of  them ;  to  raise  up  a  new  and 
unheard-of  monster  out  of  their  ashes ;  to  stifle  that 
in  the  very  infancy,  and  set  up  himself  above  all  things 
that  ever  were  called  sovereign  in  England ;  to  oppresi 
all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  mends  aftenrards 
by  artifice ;  to  serve  all  parties  patiently  for  awhile, 
and  to  command  them  victoriously  at  last ;  to  orer- 
run  each  comer  of  the  three  nations,  and  oTercome 
with  equal  facility  both  the  riches  of  the  south  and 
the  poverty  of  the  north ;  to  be  feared  and  courted  by 
all  foreign  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to  the  godi 
of  the  earth ;  to  call  together  parliaments  with  a  word 
of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  with  the  bieath  of 
his  mouth ;  to  be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned,  tbal 
he  would  please  to  be  hired,  at  the  rate  of  two  mil- 
lions a-year,  to  be  the  master  of  those  who  had  hired 
him  berore  to  be  their  servant ;  to  have  the  estates 
and  lives  of  three  kingdoms  as  much  at  his  disposal, 
as  was  the  little  inhentance  of  his  father,  and  to  be 
as  noble  and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them ;  and 
lastly  (for  there  is  no  end  of  all  the  poiticulan  of  Us 
glory),  to  be<}ueath  all  this  with  one  word  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  to  die  with  peace  at  home,  and  trininph 
abroad ;  to  be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  vum 
than  regal  solemnity ;  and  to  leave  a  name  bchbd 
him  not  to  be  extinguished  but  with  the  whole  worid; 
which,  as  it  is  now  too  little  for  his  praises,  so  might 
have  been,  too,  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of 
his  human  life  could  have  been  stretched  oat  to  tlM 
extent  of  his  immortal  designs.** 

The  civil  war  natnrallj  directed  the  minds  of  many 
philoeophical  men  to  the  subject  of  civil  goyemmeo^ 
in  which  it  seemed  desirable  that  some  fixed  funda- 
mental principles  might  be  arrived  at  as  a  mesas  of 
preventing  future  oontestt  of  the  same  kind.  Keither 
at  that  time  nor  since,  has  it  been  found  possible  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  goyemment  to  which  all  mss- 
kind  would  subscribe ;  but  the  period  under  our 
notice  neyerthelesa  produced  eonie  political  worki 
which  considerably  narrowed  the  debateaUe  groood. 
The  *  Leviathan'  of  Hobbet,  which  we  have  ibnod  it 
convenient  to  mention  in  a  former  page,  was  the 
most  distinguished  work  on  the  monaidiical  n^^ 
the  question ;  while  Haninffton's  *  Oceana,*  pnhlisbed 
during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwel],  and  some  of  the 
treatises  of  Milton,  are  the  best  works  in  favour  of 
the  republican  doctrines. 

lAJBS  KABBIXaTON. 

Jahes  Habbington  was  a  native  of  Korthsmp* 
tonshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  161 1.  He  stodied  st 
Oxford,  and  for  some  time  was  a  pupil  of  ^le  ode* 
brated  (}hillingworth.  Aftenfrards,  he  went  abroad 
for  aeyonal  years,  which  were  mostly  spent  st  Iks 

•  Ifr  Hinne  has  inserted  tUs  charaetsr  of  Croaiwril*  M^ 
attend,  as  he  my,  in  mme  partiemlan,Jircm  Ae  «  ^fbtri*  ^  hk 
history  of  Grai  Britain.  Iloiownot  whyheihouMthinkssr 
alterations  neoemary.  Thtj  are  chiefly  in  tbe  strle  vU^ 
surely  wanted  no  improvement;  or,  if  it  did,  posteritj  woaU 
be  more  pleased  to  have  this  otvioua  fragment  tnaaoitted  H 
them  in  the  author's  own  words,  than  in  the  chokost  phisM 
of  the  h!Btflrlsn.^gw>nl. 
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eoortt  of  noUanil  and  Denmark.    WMe  reiidenl  it 
the  Ha^e,  and  iuba«qiientl/  At  Venice,  he  imbibed 
mtny  of  those  rcpubJJcui  Tiew*  which  aftervudi 
i£niDguished  hii  vHtiDga.    Viaiting  Rome,  he  at- 
tncteJ  aonie  attentioa  by  refiuing  on  a  pablic  occa- 
doa  tu  kiu  the  pope'*  toe  i  conduct  which  he  after- 
Bird*  idniitlj-  defcBdod  to  the  king  of  Englaad,  by 
nyine,  that,  'hiving  had  the  honour  of  kiuing  hii 
Dijeity'a  hand,  he  thoagbt  it  beneith  him  to  kill 
the  toe  of  any  otiier  munirch.'    During  the  civil 
WIT,  he  waa  appointed  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
Diuionen  to  be  one  of  the  peraonal  nttendinta  of 
Kin^Ctiiriet,  who,in  1G4T,  Dominated  him  oneof  the 
iroumi  of  hii  bedchunber.    Except  upon  politic*, 
the  king  waa  fond  of  Uiirington'*  conTergalioo  ;  aod 
the  impreaaioQ   made  On   the   Utter   by  the   royil 
eoDdeKenaiun  and  fimiliarity  wu  luch,  ai  to  render 
him  Ter;  deiiroD*  that  a  reconciliation  tietweeo  tda 
atjatj  and  tlie  parliunent  might  lie  eOected,  and 
to  Eidte  in  him  tlie  moat  violent  grief  when  the 
tang  waa  brought  to  the  tciffuld.    He  boa,  nev erthe- 
Ibl  in  hi*  writing*,  [diced  Ctuvle*  in  an  unfiTour- 
•hle  light,  and  apolten  of  hii  execution  M  the  conae- 
^uatce  of  a  diTiiie  judgment    During  the  iwiy  of 
Cnmwell.  Harrington  occupied  himielf  in  compoains 
r  tlw  Octama,  rfliich  was  puUiahed  in  1656,  and  led 
I    IB  aeTeral  controversiea.     This  work  ia  a  political 
I'  naiance.  illiutnitiiig  the  author'*  idei  of  a  republic 
i|  BJiHtiluteil  *»   1*  lo  accure  that  geoera]  freedom  of 
'    vhich  he  waa  au  ardent  an  admirer.     It  ia  thu*  cha- 
'    ncteriaed  hy   Uuiue : — *  Hirrii^gtuo'i   Ocemi   waa 
■ell  adapted  bi  that  age,  when  the  plant  of  imaginary 
Kpnblica  were  the  daily  labjecti  of  debate  and  con- 
'  nnation ;  and  even  in  our  time,  it  ii  justly  admired 
'i  taiwork  of  geniuaind  inTention.    The  atyleof  thia 
'    UOtot  winti  eaie  and  fluency,  but  the  good  matter 
.    vhich  hia  workcimtainamakeacompeaaation.'  Afler 
,',   die  puUication  «f  the  'Oceana,'  Haningtou  con. 
I'  tnned  to  eiert  himaclf  in  diShaing  hi*  republiuan 
opiaioot,  by  fcmnding  a  debating  cluh,  cdled  the 
Hota,  and  boldinn  LonTenationi  with  Ttaiton  at  hia 
I  on  honae.    This  brought  him  under  the  auapicion 
«f  goremment  tnnn  after  the  Realornti 


denngenienl  maile  It  neceaaary  that  he  ahonid  lie 
'    iMireTed  (o  hia  frieiidi     Hi*  death  took  phice   in 

1677.  After  a  careful  aearch,  we  have  been  unable 
I  toflnd  in  ttie  '  OceHna'  apaiaageof  moderate  length, 
I  whidi,  apart  fhim  the  context,  would  probably  be 
il   bnenating  to  tlie  reader. 


the  vengeanee  of  the  royaliat*.  he  remained  abroad  for 
*eTenteen  year*,  at  the  end  of  wiiieh  hi*  faliier,  who 
waa  aniiouj  to  fee  him  before  learing  the  world, 
procured  liia  pardon  fhim  the  king.  After  hia  re- 
turn to  EogUod  in  I6TT,  lie  oppoaed  the  meainre* 


ALGi:nsoN  SiuNET.  the  aon  of  Robert,  Earl  of 

Ldcealer.  I«  mother  cekbnted  republican  writer  of 
thiiajzt.    He  waa  bom  about  1691.  ind  daring  t)ia 

I  lalher't  licntenaiicy  in  Irelind,  aerred  in  the  irmy 
,1  agiinal  the  rebcla  in  that  kingdom.  In  1643,  when 
;|  the  dril  war  between  the  king  and  parliament  broke 
■    ow,  he  waa  permitted  to  leturu  to  England,  wlicre 

II  be  bnmediatelT  jiuned  tbe  piriiamentiry  fbrcei, 
.  nd,  IB  cidonel  of  a  regiment  of  horae,  waspreaent  at 
'  Hvcni  engngvmcntiL  He  wu  likewite  aucuiaaively 
,   (be  EDTeniiT  of  Chiclicatcr,  Dublin,  and  Dover.    In 

IWa  hevaa  named  a  member  of  the  court  for  trying 

Uk  king,  whicli.  huwerer,  he  did  not  attend,  though 

i|   mnrcnily  n<itfrura  any  diaapprural  of  the  intention* 

|i    Mlhoae  nho  enmpoaed  it.     The  uanrpation  of  Crom- 

I'l    wdl  [are  iiin<-h  iiffinee  to  Sidney,  wlio  declined  to 

olfii'e  under  either  him  or  hia  «on  Richard; 

iFTi  tbe  lAng  faiiiament  recovered  iti  power, 

lie  rtadily  conn^nitd  to  act  a*  one  of  the  council  of 

*>le.    Ai  the  time  of  the  Reitoration,  he  wa*  en- 

P(td  ip  ■euntiDeuiBl  embMiy  i  and,  appiclieiaive  of 


of  the  court,  and  has  thus  luhjccted  himaelf  to  the 
cenaore  of  Hume,  who  held  that  auch  conduct,  after 
tbe  royal  pardon,  waa  ungrateful.  l*rnbBbly  Sidney 
himaelf  regarded  the  pardon  aa  rather  n  cessation 
of  injustice  than  aa  an  obligation  to  an  implicit 
anbmi**ion  for  the  future.  A  more  serioua  charge 
againat  the  memory  of  thia  patriot  waa  preaented  in 
Dalrymple'a  '  Memoira  of  Great  Britain,'  published 
neirly  a  century  after  hia  death.  The  Et.glish 
patriota,  with  Lotd  William  Itusaell  at  their  head, 
intrigued  with  Barillon,  the  French  anibiaudor,  to 
prevent  the  war  between  France  and  F.ngland,  their 
purpoee  being  to  prevent  Charles  II.  from  having 
the  command  of  the  large  fundi  which  on  auch  an 
occaaion  moat  he  intrualed  to  him,  leat  he  ahould 
lue  it  igainat  the  liberties  of  the  nation :  while 
Lonii  waa  not  lea*  aniioui  to  prevent  the  English 
'  from  joining  the  list  of  hia  enemiea.  Tbe  associa- 
tion waa  a  atnnge  one;  but  it  never  would  have 
been  held  a*  a  moral  atain  againat  the  putrioti,  if 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  had  not  diacovered  amongst 
Barillon'*  paper*  one  containing  a  liat  of  persons 
recdving  Iwibcs  from  the  French  monarch,  imongat 
whom  appears  the  name  of  Sidney,  togellier  with 
thoseof  several  other  leading  Whig  memhera  of  par- 
liamenl.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Barillon  might 
emtieizle  the  money,  and  account  for  it  by  a  flcti- 
tioua  liat ;  but,  ai  Dr  Aiken  haa  candidly  remarked, 
'  aacrifldng  the  repulation  of  one  who  waa  never 
suspected,  in  order  to  save  that  of  another,  la  not  a 
very  equitable  proceeding.'  Yet,  when  ue  conaider 
the  conaummale  virtue  ahown  by  Sidney  in  other 
drcumstmces,  and  reflect  that  it  I*  a  chaige  to 
which  the  accused  bai  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
replying,  we  may  well  allow  much  doubt  to  real  on 
the  point.  Sidney  toTik  a  cnnspicuoua  part  in  the 
proceedinga  by  which  the  Whiga  endeavoured  to  ex- 
clude the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne  i  and  wlicn 
that  attempt  failed,  he  joined  in  tlie  conspiracy  for 
an  inaurTCOtinn,  to  accompljah  the  aanie  object. 
This,  as  ia  well  known,  was  exposed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  detection  of  an  inferior  plot  for 
the  assAsaination  of  the  king,  in  which  the  pa- 
triots Ruiaell,  Sidney,  and  otiien,  were  dexterously 
Inculpated  by  the  court  Sidiwy  wat  tiietl  lot  biKb 
4ns 
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treason  before  the  infamous  Chief-Justice  Jeffries. 
Although  the  only  witness  against  him  was  that 
abandoned  character.  Lord  Howard,  and  nothing 
could  be  produced  that  even  ostensibly  strengthened 
the  evidence,  except  some  manuscripts  in  which  the 
lawfulness  of  resisting  tyrants  was  maintained,  and 
a  preference  given  to  a  free  over  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, the  jur^  were  servile  enough  to  obey  the  direc- 
tions of  the  judge,  and  pronounce  him  guilty.  He 
was  beheaded  on  the  7th  of  December  1683,  glorying 
in  his  martyrdom  for  that  *  old  cause'  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  from  his  youth.  His  character  is 
thus  described  by  Bishop  Burnet : — *  He  was  a  man 
of  most  extraordinary  courage ;  a  steady  man  even 
to  obstinacy ;  sincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boisterous 
temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  Christian,  but  in  a  particular  form  of  his  own. 
He  thought  it  was  to  be  like  a  divine  philosophy  in 
the  mind ;  but  he  was  against  all  public  worship,  and 
everything  that  looked  like  a  church.  He  was  stiff 
to  all  republican  principles ;  and  such  an  enemy  to 
everything  that  looked  like  a  monarchy,  that  he  set 
himself  in  a  high  opposition  against  Cromwell,  when 
he  was  made  protector.  He  had  studied  the  history 
of  government  in  all  iU  branches,  beyond  any  man 
I  ever  knew.  He  had  a  particular  way  of  insinuating 
himself  into  people  that  would  hearken  to  his  notions 
and  not  contradict  him.' 

Except  some  of  his  letters,  the  only  published  work 
of  Algernon  Sidney  is  Discourses  on  Government, 
which  first  appeared  in  1698.  Of  these  discourses 
Lord  Orrery  observes,  that  *  they  are  admirably 
written,  and  contain  great  historical  knowledge,  and 
a  remarkable  propriety  of  diction ;  so  that  his  name, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  much  higher  established 
in  the  temple  of  literature  than  I  have  hitherto 
found  it  placed.'*  As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing observations  on 

[Liberty  and  Oovemment,] 

Such  as  enter  into  society  must,  in  some  degree, 
diminish  their  liberty.  Reason  leads  them  to  this. 
No  one  man  or  family  is  able  to  provide  that  which 
is  requisite  for  their  convenience  or  security,  whilst 
every  one  has  an  equal  right  to  eveiything,  and  none 
acknowledges  a  superior  to  determine  the  coutroversi^ 
that  upon  such  occasions  must  continually  arise,  and 
will  probably  be  so  many  and  great,  that  mankind 
cannot  bear  them.  Therefore,  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  Bellarmine  said  a  commonwealth  could  not  exer- 
cise its  power;  for  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that 
Rome  and  Athens  did  exercise  theirs,  and  that  all  the 
regular  kingdoms  in  the  world  are  commonwealths ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  of  absurdity  in  saying,  that  man 
oaimot  continue  in  the  perpetual  and  entire  fruition 
of  the  libertv  that  God  hath  given  him.  The  liberty 
of  one  is  thwarted  by  that  of  another ;  and  whilst 
they  are  all  equal,  none  will  yield  to  any,  otherwise 
than  by  a  general  consent.  This  is  the  ground  of  all 
just  governments ;  for  violence  or  fraud  can  create  no 
riffht ;  and  the  same  consent  gives  the  form  to  them 
all,  how  much  soever  they  differ  from  each  other. 
Some  small  numbers  of  men,  liring  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  one  city,  have,  as  it  were,  cast  into  a  common 
stock  the  right  which  they  had  of  governing  themselves 
and  children,  and,  by  common  consent  joining  in  one 
body,  exorcised  such  power  over  every  single  person 
as  seemed  beneficial  to  the  whole ;  and  this  men  call 
perfect  democracy.  Others  choose  rather  to  be  governed 
by  a  select  numl)er  of  such  as  most  excelled  in  wisdom 
•ad  virtue ;  and  this,  according  to  the  signification  of 
Che  word,  was  called  aristocracy ;  or  when  one  man 
•zoelled  all  others,  the  government  was  put  into  his 
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hands,  under  the  name  of  monardiy.  But  the  wiseii) 
best,  and  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  rejeetiog 
these  simple  species,  did  form  soveraments  mixed  m 
composed  of  the  three,  as  shall  be  proved  hereaftsr, 
which  commonly  received  their  respeciivo  denomiiuk 
tion  from  the  part  that  prevailed,  and  did  dennf 
praise  or  blame  as  they  were  well  or  ill  proportio&al. 

It  were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say,  that  the  libertj  far 
which  we  contend  is  of  no  use  to  us,  since  we  csnnot 
endure  the  solitude,  barbarity,  weakness,  want,  miwiy, 
and  dangers  that  accompany  it  whilst  we  live  slone, 
nor  can  enter  into  a  society  without  resigning  it ;  for 
the  choice  of  that  society,  and  the  liberty  of  framing 
it  according  to  our  own  wills,  for  our  own  good,  iis  aU 
we  seek.  This  remains  to  us  whilst  we  fonn  govern- 
ments, that  we  ourselves  are  judges  how  far  it  is  good 
for  us  to  recede  from  our  natural  liberty ;  which  is  of 
so  great  importance,  that  from  thence  only  we  can 
know  whether  we  are  freemen  or  slaves  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  best  government  and  the  worst 
doth  wholly  depend  on  a  right  or  wrong  exeseise  of 
that  power.  If  men  are  naturally  free,  such  as  havs 
wisdom  and  understanding  will  always  fhuae  good 
governments  :  but  if  they  are  bom  under  the  necestitj 
of  a  perpetual  slavery,  no  wisdom  can  he  of  um  to  them  *, 
but  all  must  for  ever  depend  on  the  wili  of  their  lordt, 
how  cruel,  mad,  proud,  or  wicked  soever  they  be.  *  * 

The  Grecians,  amongst  others  who  followed  the  light 
of  reason,  knew  no  other  original  title  to  the  goTem- 
ment  of  a  nation,  than  that  wisdom,  valour,  and  jus- 
tice, which  was  beneficial  to  the  people.  These  qoali- 
ties  gave  beginning  to  those  government  which  we 
call  Heroum  Regna  [the  governments  of  the  Heroes]; 
and  the  veneration  paid  to  such  as  enjoyed  them, pro- 
ceeded from  a  grateful  sense  of  the  goiod  received  from 
them :  they  were  thought  to  be  descended  from  the 
gods,  who  in  virtue  and  beneficence  surpassed  other 
men  :  the  same  attended  their  descendants,  till  they 
came  to  abuse  their  power,  and  by  their  vices  showed 
themselves  like  to,  or  worse  than  others,  who  oould 
best  perform  their  duty. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  conclude,  thai  bo 
privilege  is  peculiarly  annexed  to  any  form  of  goreni- 
ment;  but  that  all  mafistrates  are  equally  the  mini- 
sters of  God,  who  penorra  the  work  for  which  they 
are  instituted ;  and  that  the  people  which  institutei 
them  may  proportion,  regulate,  and  terminate  their 
power  as  to  time,  measure,  and  number  of  penoDR, 
as  seems  most  convenient  to  themselves,  which  can  he 
no  other  than  their  own  good.     For  it  cannot  be  ima- 
gined that  a  multitude  of  people  should  send  for 
Numa,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  they  owed  no- 
thing, to  reign  over  them,  that  he  might  live  in  gloiy 
and  pleasure ;  or  for  any  other  reason,  than  that  it 
might  be  good  for  them  and  their  posterity.    Thii 
shows  the  work  of  all  magistrates  to  be  always  and 
everywhere  the  same,  even  the  doing  of  justice,  and    j 
procuring  the  welfare  of  those  that  create  them.  This    . 
we  learn  from  common  sense  :  Plato,  Aristotle,  CicerOi    , 
and  the  best  human  authors,  lay  it  as  an  immorabls   j 
foundation,  upon  which  they  build  their  aigamcBti   ^ 
relating  to  matters  of  that  nature.  j 

LADT  KACHSL  RVSSELI. 

The  letters  of  this  lady  have  secured  her  a  pbot 
in  literature  not  much  less  elevated  than  that  nicbe 
in  history  which  she  has  won  by  heroism  and  con-  , 
jugal  attachment  Rachel  Wriothcaley  was  the  se- 
cond daughter  and  oo-heiress  of  the  Eari  of  Sosth- 
ampton.  In  1667,  when  widow  of  Lord  Yaughaii,  • 
she  married  Lord  William  Kossell,  a  son  of  the  fint  I 
Duke  of  Bedford.  She  was  the  senior  of  her  second 
husband  by  five  years,  and  it  is  said  that  l^r 
amiable  and  prudent  character  was  the  means  flf 
reclaiming  him  lh)m  youthful  folliss  into  which  hi 
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tai  phmgcd  at  the  time  of  the  BMtorrtioii.  His 
Btaeqnent  political  career  ii  known  to  ereiynader 
rf  Eogliih  bMorj.  If  erer  a  m&n  oppoaed  the  cotine 
it  a  goremntent  in  a  pure  and  luuelflih  Ipirit.  that 
■m  wu  Lord  William  RuuelL  The  nupicioiu 
egnspoodence  with  BarilloD,  alladed  to  in  the  pre-. 
Ndiig  artide,  learea  him  munlUed,  tot  the  ambw- 


Lad7  RhM  RuadL 
ador  diitincUy  mentioni  him  md  Lord  Hotl 
two  who  woold  not  accept  bribei.  When  brooglit 
to  tnrfCJuly  1683)  under  the  aanie  circnnntancea 
U  thoae  which  have  been  related  in  Sidoey'i  ea«e— 
nith  a  packed  jury  and  a  hnital  judge — and  refuied 
a  couiuel  to  conduct  hit  defence,  the  only  grac«  that 
vai  allDired  him  wai  to  hare  an  aniaiiuenaii. 
bdy  atepped  forth  to  ondertake  thii  oSce,  ti 
•dmiraUoQ  of  all  prewnt  After  thecondemoati 
her  huaband,  ibe  penonally  implored  liii  pardon, 
vitboat  araiL  He  loTed  her  hi  luch  a  wife  de- 
RTred  to  be  loved',  and  when  he  took  hia  final  fare- 
vi^  <tf  her,  remarked.  -  The  bittemeu  of  death  i* 
DOW  pait!'  Htt  ladyahip  died  in  1723,  at  the  •«« 
of  ei^ty-ie»en.  Fifty  jeara  aflerwarda,  appeared 
that  ocdlcction  of  ber  lettera  which  ^vea  her  «  name 
in  ou  litomry  hiMorj, 

[IV  Dr  nomlUain—On  her  Snmtt.'] 
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Ai  joa  profm,  giwd  doctor, 
wtitingi  to  me,  from  the  t«(i 

fiiwaid  my  ifBritual  weifani,  — 

MDu  to  me  of  yonr  fH«nd«hip  in  both  worldly  and 
ifirilDal  concernment! ;  doing  (o,  I  need  not  waite 
■y  time  nor  joun  to  tell  you  they  are  rerj  valuable 
too*.  Thatyou  aiew  ciintant«d(oreadmiD~  ■— -'-- 
thejnit  allowance  for;  not  for  the KOrthinem 
1  kno"  it  ouiDot  be ;  but,  howet™,  it  enables  me  to 
ktepnp  an  adiantageoue  MiOT*r»tion  without  icrupli 
of  bong  loo  troublewme.  You  «ay  Bometbing  lome- 
limtt,  by  which  I  should  think  yon  Muoned  or  rather 
turned  with  being  so  much  wbero  compliment  or 
paiiing  is  bert  learned ;  but  1  eoncludp,  that  often 
rtat  one  heartily  wishes  to  br  in  a  friend,  one  is  apt 
to  believe  is  so.  The  effect  U  not  noaght  towards  me, 
whom  it  animate!  to  hivo  a  ttue,  not  false  title  to 
At  ItMt  linae  yon  are  dispoKd  to  attribute  to  me. 
Tet  lam  fiu  from  each  a  vigour  of  mind  an  sunuoimts 
■hosaoet  diaRmtent  eo  hard  a  destiny  a*  mine  has 
ind  in  my  bnast ;  but  there  are  timm  the  mind  can 


hardly  feel  displeasure,  aewhile  such  friendly  conver- 
sation entertained  it ;  then  a  grateful  seme  movei  one 

If  I  cnuld  contempW  the  conducts  of  providenoe 

with  the  uses  you  do,  it  would  give  ease  indeed,  and 

no  disastrous  eient*  ihoald  much  affect  us.     The  new 

of  each  day  make  me  often  conclude  myself 

,    oid  of  temper  and  reaaon,  that  I  stili  ihed  lean 

Ofsorrowandnot  of  joy,  thatsogoodamanislaaded 

a  the  happy  shore  of  a  ble>Md  eternity  ;  doubt- 

D  is  at  rest,  though  1  find  none  without  him,  so 

tme  a  partner  he  was  in  all  roy  joys  and  griefk ;  I 

trust  tJie  Almighty  will  pass  by  this  my  infinnitT  ;  I 

neak  it  in  respect  to  the  world,  from  whose  enticini 

delights  I  can  now  be  better  weaned.     1  was  too  rich 

iieMioiu  whilst  I  poBewed  him:  all  relish  ii 

jmt,  I  blesi  Ood  for  it,  and  pray,  and  ask  of  all 

good  people  (do  it  fbr  me  from  such  you  know  are  to) 

al*o  to  pray  that  I  may  more  and  more  turn  the  stream 

of  my  ajfeetions  upwards,  and  set  my  heart  upon  th* 

ever-satlsfyiag  perfections   of  Ood ;  not  starting  at 

his  darkest  providences,  but  remembering  continually 

either  bis  glory,  justice,   or  power  is  advanced  b^ 

sry  one  of  them,  and  that  merey  it  over  all  his 

irks,  as  we  shall  one  day  with  ravishing  delight  see : 

the  meantime,  I  endeavour  to  suppress  all  wild 

laginations  a  melancholy  fancy  is  apt  to  let  in  ;  and 

say  with  the  man  in  the  gospel,  '  I  believe,  help  thou 

my  unbelief.'  ' 

[To  (Is  Sari  of  aaivay—On  PriendAip.} 
1  have  before  me,  my  good  lord,  two  of  your  letters, 
both  partially  and  tenderly  kind,  and  coming  from  a 
sincere  heart  and  honeet  mind  (the  last  a  plain  word, 
but,  if  I  mistake  not,  very  significant),  are  very  com- 
fortable to  me,  who,  I  hope,  have  no  proud  thoughts 
of  myself  as  to  any  sort.     The  opinion  of  an  esteemed 
"  ■    id,  that  one  is  not  very  wrone,  assists  to  strengthen 
ak  and  willing  mind  to  da  her  duty  towards  thai 
Almighty  Being  who  has,  from  infinite  bounty  and 
goodness,  so  chequered  my  days  ou  this  earth,  as  I 
can  thankfully  nflect  1  fell  many,  I  may  say  many 
An  of  pure,  and,  1  trust,  innocent,  pleasant  content, 
id  happy  enjoyments  as  this  world  can  afford,  |Ar- 


intoiicates  for  a  time,  but  the 
end  is  bittetneas,  at  least  not  profitable.  Mr  Waller 
(whose  picture  you  look  upon)  has,  I  long  remember, 
theee  words : — 

All  ws  kaow  Ihej  4n  above 

Is,  tbat  tba/  rfi«,  anil  Ihsl  Ihey  love. 

The  beet  news  I  have  heard  is,  you  have  two  tood 
impanions  with  you,  which,  I  trust,  will  oootr 


to  divert  you  this  sharp  s 
fit  as  I  apprehend  yon  havi 
improving  pleasant  garden 


felt. 


bo  enjoyed  without 


[7b  Dr  FiamlUan—Domatie  Mitfbrlma.} 
If  you  bale  heard  of  the  dismal  accident  in  t 
neighbourhood,  you  will  easily  believe  T 
was  not  a  quiet  one  with  us.     About  otw 
the  night,  I  beard  a  great  noise  in  the  aqua 
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the  reason,  would  Bee  it,  and  so  was  mttiified  without 
fear;  took  a  strange  bedfellow  very  willingly,  Lady  De- 
Tonditrc's  youngest  boy,  whom  his  nurse  had  brought 
wrapped  in  a  blanket.  Lady  DeTonshire  came  towitfds 
morning,  and  lay  here ;  and  had  done  so  still,  but  for 
a  second  ill  accident.  Her  brother,  Lord  Arran,  who 
has  been  ill  of  a  ferer  tweWe  days,  iras  despaired  of 
yesterday  morning,  and  spots  appeared;  so  she  resolred 
to  see  him,  and  not  to  return  hither,  but  to  Somerset 
House,  where  the  queen  offered  her  lodgings.  He  is 
said  to  be  dead,  and  I  hear  this  morning  it  is  a  great 
blow  to  the  family ;  and  that  he  was  a  most  dutiful 
■on  and  kind  friend  to  all  his  family. 

Thus  we  see  what  a  day  brings  forth  I  and  how  mo- 
mentary the  things  we  set  our  hearts  upon.  0, 1  could 
heartily  cry  out,  *  \\nien  will  longed-for  eternity  come  1' 
but  our  duty  is  to  possess  our  souls  with  patience. 

I  am  unwilling  to  shake  off  all  hopes  about  the 
brief,  though  I  know  them  that  went  to  the  chan- 
cellor since  the  refusal  to  seal  it,  and  his  answer  does 
not  encourage  one's  hopes.  But  he  is  not  a  loTer  of 
smooth  language,  so  in  that  respect  we  may  not  so 
soon  despair. 

I  fancy  I  saw  the  young  man  you  mentioned  to  be 
about  my  son.  One  brought  me  six  prayer-books  as 
from  you  ;  also  distributed  three  or  four  m  the  house. 
I  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  no  mistake. 
He  said  no.  And  after  some  other  questions,  I  con* 
eluded  him  the  same  pemon.  Doctor,  I  do  assurp 
Tou  I  put  an  entire  trust  in  your  sincerity  to  adrise ; 
but,  as  I  told  you,  I  shall  ever  take  Lord  Bedford 
along  in  all  the  conconis  of  the  child.  He  thinks  it 
early  yet  to  put  hiiu  to  learn  in  earnest ;  so  do  you,  I 
believe.  My  lord  is  afraid,  if  we  tak^  one  for  it,  he 
will  put  him  to  it ;  yet  I  think  perhaps  to  oTercome 
my  lord  in  that,  and  assure  him  he  shall  not  be 
pressed.  But  I  am  much  advised,  and  indeed  in- 
clined, if  I  could  be  fitted  to  my  mind,  to  take  a 
Frenchman ;  »o  I  shall  do  a  chanty,  and  profit  the 
child  also,  who  shall  learn  French.  Here  are  many 
scholars  come  over,  as  are  of  all  kinds,  Qod  knows. 

I  have  still  a  charge  with  me.  Lady  Devonshire's 
daughter,  who  is  just  come  into  my  chamber ;  so  must 
break  ofl^.     I  am,  sir,  truly  your  fiuthful  servant. 

The  voung  lady  tells  me  Lord  Anaa  is  not  dead, 
but  rather  letter. 

[7^  Lord  Cavenditk — BereavemaU.'] 

Though  I  know  my  letters  do  Lord  Cavendish  no 
service,  yet,  ati  a  respect  I  love  to  pay  him,  and  to 
thank  him  also  for  his  last  from  Limbeck,  I  had  not 
been  ao  long  silent,  if  the  death  of  two  persons,  both 
veiy  near  and  dear  to  me,  had  not  made  me  so  un- 
comfortable to  myself,  that  I  knew  I  was  utterly  unfit 
to  converse  where  I  would  never  be  ill  company.  The 
separation  of  friends  is  grievous.  My  sister  Montague 
was  one  I  loved  tenderly  ;  my  Lord  Oainsborough  was 
the  only  son  of  a  sister  I  loved  with  too  much  pas* 
sion :  they  both  deserved  to  be  remembered  kindly  by 
all  that  knew  them.  They  both  began  their  race  long 
after  me,  and  I  hoped  should  have  ended  it  so  too ; 
but  the  ereat  and  wise  Disposer  of  all  things,  and  who 
knows  where  it  is  best  to  place  his  creatures,  either  in 
this  or  in  the  other  world,  has  ordered  it  otherwise. 
The  best  improvement  we  can  make  in  these  cases, 
and  vou,  m^  dear  lord,  rather  than  I,  whose  glass 
runs  low,  while  you  are  young,  and  I  hope  haye  many 
happy  years  to  oome,  is,  I  say,  that  we  should  all 
reflect  there  is  no  passing  through  this  to  a  better 
world  without  some  crosses ;  and  the  scene  sometimes 
shifts  so  fast,  our  course  of  life  may  be  ended  before 
we  think  we  have  gone  half  way ;  and  that  a  happy 
eternity  depenSs  on  our  spending  well  or  ill  that  time 
Allotted  us  here  for  probation. 

Liye  yiitaously,  my  lord«  and  ywi  Cftnnoi  di«  too 


soon,  nor  live  too  long.    I  hope  the  last  Aall  be  pm 
lot,  with  many  blessings  attending  it. 

8AJIUEL  BCTtEB. 

Sauuel  Butler,  whose  wit  is  to  oonspicooot  in 
his  *  Hudibras,'  exhibited  It  with  no  lea  brilUiDey 
in  some  prose  works  which  were  pablished  a  ooo- 
siderable  time  after  his  death.*  The  most  intenrt- 
ing  of  them  are  Characters,  resembling  in  style  those 
of  Orerburj,  Earie,  and  Halt 

A  Small  Pod 

Is  one  that  would  fain  make  himself  that  iriiidi 
nature  never  meant  him ;  like  a  fiunatic  that  inspini 
himself  with  his  own  whimsies.  He  sets  up  haher- 
dasher  of  small  poetry,  with  a  yeiy  small  stock,  sad 
no  credit.  He  believes  it  is  invention  enough  to  find 
out  other  men's  wit ;  and  whatsoever  he  lights  apoo, 
either  in  books  or  company,  he  makes  bold  with  ss 
his  own.  This  he  puts  to|^ther  so  untovrardly,  that 
you  may  perceive  his  own  wit  has  the  rickets,  by  the 
swelling  disproportion  of  the  joints.  You  may  know 
his  wit  not' to  be  natural,  'tis  so  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some in  him :  for  as  those  that  have  monev  but  sel- 
dom, are  always  shaking  their  pockets  when  thejr 
have  it,  so  does  he,  when  he  thinks  he  has  got  some- 
thing that  will  make  him  appear.  He  is  a  perpetual 
talker ;  and  you  may  know  by  the  freedom  oT  bis  du- 
course  that  he  came  lightly  by  it,  as  thieves  spend 
freely  what  they  get.  He  is  like  an  luliau  thief; 
that  never  robs  but  he  murders,  to  prevent  discoveiy; 
so  sure  is  he  to  cry  down  the  man  from  whom  he  par* 
loins,  that  his  petty  larceny  of  wit  may  pass  unsos- 
pedted.  ^  He  appears  so  over-concerned  in  all  men'i 
wits,  as  if  they  were  but  disparagements  of  his  own ; 
and  cries  down  all  they  do,  as  if  they  were  encrosch- 
ments  upon  him.  He  takes  jests  from  tiie  owneis  and 
breaks  them,  as  justices  do  false  weights,  and  poti 
that  want  measure.  When  he  meets  with  snjthiof 
that  is  veiy  good,  he  chan^  it  into  small  nioD«3r, 
like  three  groats  for  a  shillmg,  to  serve  sevend  occa- 
sions. He  disclaims  study,  pretends  to  take  thiiu^ 
in  motion,  and  to  shoot  flying,  which  appears  to  be 
very  true,  by  his  often  missing  of  his  mark.  As  for 
epithets,  he  always  avoids  those  that  are  near  akia 
to  the  sense.  Sudi  matches  are  unlawful,  and  not  fit  | 
to  be  made  by  a  Christian  poet ;  and  therefore  all  bii  < 
care  is  to  choose  out  such  as  will  serve,  like  a  woodca  I 
leg,  to  piece  out  a  maimed  verse  that  wants  a  foot  or 
two,  and  if  th^  will  but  rhyme  now  and  then  into 
the  bargain,  or  xtm  upon  a  letter,  it  is  a  work  of 
supererogation.  For  similitudes,  he  likes  the  hardest 
and  most  obscure  best;  for  as  ladies  wear  blsck 
patches  to  make  their  complexions  seem  fairer  thsa 
they  are,  so  when  an  illustration  u  more  obscure  thsa 
the  sense  that  went  before  it,  it  must  of  ncocsntj 
make  it  appear  clearer  than  it  did  ;  for  contraries  srs 
best  set  off  with  contraries.  He  has  found  out  a  aev 
sort  of  poetical  Georgics— a  trick  of  sowing  wit  like 
clover-grass  on  barren  subjects,  which  would  ridd 
nothing  before.  This  is  very  useful  for  the  tiinc% 
wherein,  some  men  say,  there  is  no  room  left  for  nsv 
inyaition.  He  will  take  three  grains  of  wit,  like  the 
elixir,  and,  projecting  it  upon  the  iron  age,  turn  it 
immediately  into  gold.    All  the  business  of  maakiad 

*■  The  Genuine  Remains,  in  Prow  and  Tene,  of  aCrfisonHl 
Butler,  author  of  Hudlbnik  PubUaiiad  from  tlie  Origiasi 
MS8.,  formerly  in  the  po«ewion  of  W.  LongneviHe,  Bt^  i  with 
Notes  by  R.  Thyer,  Keeper  of  the  Public  Library  at  XvidMS- 
ter.  London:  1750.'  We  have  qwcified  this  title  foDy,  be- 
cause there  Is  a  spurious  oompilation,  entitled  *  Botkrli  Pot- 
thumoua  Works^  London :  ITSOi*  Only  three  out  of  Ci^ 
pfeoes,  which  make  up  the  latter  oaOsottan,  are  geaaiasin- 
duotiaasofBntlsr. 
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ENOUSn  UTEBATUBR 


WALin  CBABI.IMUI. 


kM  prasentbf  Timdied,  the  whole  world  haii  kq>t  hoii- 
dftj ;  there  has  been  no  men  bat  heroes  and  poets,  no 
women  bot  nymphs  and  shepherdesses:  trees  have 
bone  inttete,  and  riTers  flowed  pinm-porridge.  When 
ke  writes,  he  commonly  steers  the  sense  of  his  lines 
ly  the  riijme  that  is  at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchen 
i  cahes  hr  the  taiL  For  when  he  has  made  one 
line,  which  la  easy  enongh,  and  has  foand  out  some 
*udy  hard  wora  that  will  bat  rhyme,  he  will 
kammer  the  sense  upon  it,  like  a  piece  of  hot  iron 
upon  an  anrily  into  what  form  he  pleases.  There  is 
no  art  in  the  world  so  rich  in  terms  as  poetry ;  a 
wkole  dictionaij  is  scarce  able  to  contain  them  ;  for 
tlMve  is  hardly  a  pond,  a  sheep-walk,  or  a  grarel-pit 
in  ill  Greece,  but  the  ancient  name  of  it  is  become  a 
torn  of  ait  in  poetxy.  By  this  means,  small  poets 
hm  inch  a  stock  of  able  hard  words  lying  by  tnem, 
M  diyades,  hamadiyades,  afinides,  fauni,  nymplue, 
sflvani,  fcc.,  thnt  signify  nothing  at  all ;  and  such  a 
vorid  of  pedantic  terms  of  the  same  kind,  as  may 
Krre  to  furnish  all  the  new  iuTentions  and  'thorough 
Rftnnatioins'  that  can  happen  between  this  and  Plato's 
gMtyear. 

A  Vwina' 

Esngs  out  his  bush  to  show  he  has  not  good  wine ; 
for  that,  the  proTerb  says,  needs  it  not.  He  had 
nth^  sell  bad  wine  than  good,  that  stands  him  in 
BO  more ;  for  it  makes  men  sooner  drunk,  and  then 
tiwj  ire  the  easier  OTer-ieckoned.  By  the  knareries 
be  sets  abore-board,  which  erery  man  sees,  one  may 
Ciiily  take  a  measure  of  thosf*  he  does  under-ground 
in  his  cellar ;  for  he  that  will  pick  a  man's  pocket  to 
hii  &ce,  will  not  stick  to  use  nim  worse  in  prirate, 
when  be  kziows  nothing  of  it.  He  does  not  only  spoil 
ind  destroy  his  wines,  but  an  ancient  rererend  pro- 
mb,  with  brewing  and  racking,  that  says,  '  In  vino 
Tcritis  f  for  there  is  no  truth  in  his,  but  all  false  and 
Mphtiticated  ;  for  he  can  counterfeit  wine  as  cun- 
ningly as  Apelles  did  grapes,  and  cheat  men  with  it, 
ts  he  did  birds.  He  is  an  Antichridtian  cheat,  for 
Christ  turned  water  into  wine,  and  he  turns  wine  into 
witer.  He  scores  all  his  reckonings  upon  two  tables, 
nude  like  those  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  that  he 
nay  be  put  in  mind  to  break  them  as  oft  as  possibly 
he  can ;  especially  that  of  stealing  and  bearing  fitlse 
vitnen  against  his  neighbour,  when  he  draws  him 
hid  wine,  and  swears  it  is  good,  and  that  he  can  take 
more  for  the  pipe  than  the  wine  will  yield  him  by  the 
bottle— a  trick  that  a  Jesuit  taught  him  to  cheat  his 
own  conscience  with.  When  he  is  found  to  OTer- 
Rckon  notoriously,  he  has  one  common  erasion  for 
iH,  and  that  is,  to  say  it  was  a  mistake ;  by  which 
he  means,  that  he  thought  they  had  not  been  sober 
enoQg^  to  discoTer  it ;  for  if  it  had  passed,  there  had 
been  no  eiror  at  all  in  the  case. 


/ 


A  Prakr 


ba eonmion  nuisance,  and  as  great  a  grieraace  to 

ttose  that  come  near  him,  as  a  pewterer  is  to  his 

in^boun.    His  discourse  is  like  the  braying  of  a 

BHtar,  the  more  impertinent,  the  mora  Tolubb  and 

load,  is  a  pestle  makes  more  noise  when  it  is  rung 

n  the  ndes  of  a  mortar,  than  when  it  stamps  down- 

lijht,  and  hits  upon  the  business.    A  dog  that  opens 

vpon  a  wrong  scent  will  do  it  oftener  than  one  that 

M^er  opens  but  upon  a  right.  He  is  as  long-winded  as 

i  Tentiduet,  that  fills  as  fiwt  as  it  empties ;  or  a  trade- 

vind,  that  blows  one  war  for  half  a  year  together,  and 

another  as  long,  as  if  it  drew  in  its  breath  for  six 

months,  and  blew  it  out  again  for  six  more.    He  has 

BO  mercy  on  any  man's  ears  or  patience  that  he  can 

get  within  his  sphere  of  actirity,  but  tortures  him,  as 

thej  ooirect  boys  in  Scotland,  by  stretching  their  lugs 

Without  remozie.  He  is  like  an  ear-wig,  when  he  geto 


within  a  man's  ear,  he  is  not  easily  to  be  got  out 
again.  He  is  a  siren  to  himself,  and  has  no  way  to 
escape  shipwreck  but  by  baring  his  mouth  stopped 
instead  of  his  ears.  He  plays  with, his  tongue  as  a 
cat  does  with  her  tail,  and  is  transported  with  the 
delight  he  gires  himself  of  his  own  making. 

An  AfUiquarif 

Is  one  that  has  his  being  in  this  aee,  but  his  life 
and  conyersation  is  in  the  days  of  old.  He  despises 
the  present  age  as  an  innovation,  and  slights  the 
future ;  but  has  a  great  value  for  that  which  is  past 
and  gone,  like  the  madman  that  fell  in  love  with 
Cleopatra. 

All  his  curiosities  take  place  of  one  another  accord- 
ing to  their  seniority,  and  he  values  them  not  by 
their  abilities,  but  their  standing.  He  has  a  great 
veneration  for  words  that  are  stricken  in  years,  and 
are  grown  so  aeed  that  they  have  outlived  their  em- 
ployments. These  he  uses  with  a  respect  agreeable 
to  their  antiquity,  and  the  good  services  they  have 
done.  He  is  a  great  time-server,  but  it  is  of  time  out 
of  mind  to  whidi  he  conforms  exactly,  but  is  wholly 
retired  from  the  present.  His  days  were  spent  and 
gone  long  before  he  came  into  the  world  ;  and  since, 
his  only  business  is  to  collect  what  he  can  out  of  the 
ruins  <tf  them.  He  has  so  strong  a  natural  affection 
to  anything  that  is  old,  that  he  may  truly  say  to 
dust  and  worms,  'you  are  my  father,'  and  to  rotten- 
ness, '  thou  art  my  mother.'  He  has  no  providence 
nor  foresight,  for  all  his  contemplations  look  back- 
wud  upon  the  days  of  old,  and  bis  brains  are  turned 
with  them,  as  if  he  walked  backwards.  He  values 
things  wrongfully  upon  their  antiquity,  foi^tting 
that  the  most  modem  are  really  the  most  ancient  <n 
all  things  in  the  world,  like  thone  that  reckon  their 
pounds  before  their  shillings  and  pence,  of  which  they 
are  made  up.  He  esteems  no  customs  but  such  as 
have  outliv*^  themselves,  and  are  long  since  out  of 
use  ;  as  the  Catholics  allow  of  no  i^aints  but  such  as 
are  dead,  and  the  fanatics,  in  opposition,  of  none  but 
the  living. 

WALTER  CHARLETON. 

Another  liyelv  describer  of  human  character,  who 
flourished  in  this  period,  was  Dr  Walter  Charlb- 
TON  (1619-1707),  physician  to  Charles  IL,  a  friend  of 
Hobbes,  and  for  several  years  president  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  London.  He  wrote  many  works 
on  theology,  natural  history,  natural  phUoaophy, 
medicine,  and  antiquities;  in  which  last  department 
his  most  noted  prodnction  is  a  treatise  published 
in  1663,  maintaining  the  Danish  origin  of  Stone- 
henge  on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  opposition  to  Inigo 
Jones,  who  attributed  that  remarkable  structure  to 
the  Romans.  The  work,  however,  which  seems  to 
deserve  more  particularly  our  attention  in  this  place 
is,  A  Brief  DUcourae  concerning  the  Different  WU» 
of  Men,  published  by  Dr  Charleton  in  1675.  It  is 
interesting,  both  on  account  of  the  lively  and  aoca- 
rate  sketdies  of  character  which  it  contains,  and 
because  the  author,  like  a  sect  whose  opinions  haye 
lately  attracted  much  notice,  attributes  the  yarieties 
of  talent  which  are  found  among  men  to  diSerences 
in  the  form,  size,  and  quality  of  their  brains.*  We 
•hall  give  two  of  his  happiest  sketches. 

The  Beady  and  NimJUe  WiL 

Bttdi  as  are  endowed  wherewith  have  a  certain  ex- 
temporary acuteness  of  conceit,  accompanied  with  a 
quick  delivery  of  their  thoughts,  so  as  they  can  at 


•  0SS  Fhnoolaiteal  Jonmal,  yfl.  Btf. 
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pleMure  entertain  their  auditors  with  faoetioiu  pas- 
sages  and  fluent  discourses  even  upon  slight  occasions ; 
but  being  generally  impatient  of  second  thoughts  and 
deliberations,  they  seem  fitter  for  pleasuit  colloquies 
and  drollexy  than  for  counsel  and  design ;  like  fly- 
boats,  good  only  in  fair  weather  and  shallow  waters, 
and  then,  too,  more  for  pleasure  than  traffic.  If  they 
be,  as  for  the  most  part  they  are,  narrow  in  the  hold, 
and  destitute  of  ballast  sufficient  to  counterpoise 
their  large  sails,  they  reel  with  every  blast  of  argu- 
ment, and  are  often  driven  upon  the  sands  of  a '  non- 
plus f  but  where  favoured  with  the  breath  of  common 
applause,  they  sail  smoothly  and  proudly,  and,  like 
we  city  pageants,  discharge  whole  volleys  of  squibs 
and  crackers,  and  skirmish  most  furiously.  But  take 
tiiem  from  their  familiar  and  private  conversation 
into  grave  and  severe  assemblies,  whence  all  extem- 
porary flashes  of  wit,  all  fantastic  allusions,  all  per- 
sonal reflections,  are  excluded,  and  there  engage 
them  in  an  encounter  with  solid  wisdom,  not  in  ught 
skirmishes,  but  a  pitched  field  of  long  and  serious 
debate  concerning  any  important  question,  and  then 
you  shall  soon  discover  their  weakness,  and  contemn 
that  barrenness  of  understanding  which  is  incapable 
of  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  apodictical  know- 
ledge, and  the  deduction  of  truth  from  a  long  series 
of  reasons.  Again,  if  those  very  concise  sayings  and 
lucky  repartees,  wherein  they  are  so  happy,  and  which 
at  mt  hearing  were  entertained  with  so  much  of 
pleasure  and  admiration,  be  written  down,  and  brought 
to  a  strict  examination  of  their  pertinency,  coherence, 
and  verity,  how  shallow,  how  frothy,  how  forced  will 
they  be  found  I  how  much  will  they  lose  of  that 
applause,  which  their  tickling  of  the  ear  and  present 
flight  through  the  imagination  had  gained  !  In  the 
greatest  part,  therefore,  of  such  men,  you  ought  to 
expect  no  deep  or  continued  river  of  wit,  but  only  a 
few  plashes,  and  those,  too,  not  altogether  fi«e  from 
mud  and  putrefSibction. 

The  Slow  hst  Sure  Wit 

Some  heads  there  are  of  a  certain  close  aad  reserved 
constitution,  which  makes  them  at  first  sight  to  pro- 
mise as  little  of  the  virtue  wherewith  they  are  en- 
dowed, as  the  former  appear  to  be  above  the  imper- 
fections to  which  they  are  subject.  Somewhat  uow 
they  aie,  indeed,  of  both  conception  and  expression ; 
yet  no  whit  the  less  provided  with  solid  prudence. 
When  they  are  engaged  to  speak,  their  tongue  doth 
not  readily  interpret  the  dictates  of  their  mind,  so 
that  their  language  comes,  as  it  were,  dropping  from 
their  lips,  even  where  they  an  encouraged  by  familiar 
intreaties,  or  provoked  by  the  smartness  of  jests, 
which  sudden  and  nimble  wits  have  newly  dsxted  at 
them.  Costive  they  are  also  in  invention;  so  that 
when  they  would  deliver  somewhat  solid  and  re- 
markable, they  are  long  in  seeking  what  is  fit,  and  as 
long  in  determining  in  what  manner  and  words  to 
ntter  it.  But,  after  a  little  consideration,  they  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  substance  of  things  and  marrow 
of  business,  and  conceive  proper  and  emphatic  words 
by  which  to  express  their  sentiments.  Barren  they 
are  not,  but  a  little  heavy  and  retentive.  Their  giiu 
lie  deep  and  concealed ;  but  being  furnished  witii 
notions,  not  aiiy  and  umbratil  ones  Sorrowed  from  the 
pedantism  of  the  schools,  but  true  and  useful — ^and  if 
they  have  been  manured  with  good  learning,  and  the 
habit  of  exercising  their  pen^-ofteutimes  they  produce 
many  excellent  conceptions,  worthy  to  be  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Having,  however,  an  aspect  very  like  to 
narrow  and  dull  capacities,  at  first  sight  most  men 
take  them  to  be  really  such,  and  strangers  look  upon 
them  with  the  eyes  of  neglect  and  contempt.  Hence 
it  comes,  that  excellent  parts  remaining  unknown, 
ohen  want  the  favour  and  patronage  of  great  persons. 


whereby  they  might  be  redeemed  ftom  obeoority,  sad 
raised  to  employments  answerable  to  their  lacaltisi, 
and  crowned  with  honours  proportionate  to  their 
merits.  The  best  course,  therefore,  for  these  to  0TaE>* 
oome  that  eclipse  which  prejudice  usually  brings  apoo 
them,  is  to  contend  against  their  own  modestj,  sad 
either,  by  frequent  converse  with  noble  and  disceca* 
ing  spirits,  to  enlarge  the  windows  of  their  mindi, 
and  diq)el  those  clouds  of  reservedness  that  duka 
the  lustre  of  their  faculties ;  or  by  writing  on  Moe 
new  and  useful  subject,  to  lay  open  their  talent,  m 
that  the  world  may  be  convinced  of  their  intriuie 
value. 

In  1670  Dr  Charleton  published  a  vigoroas  trans* 
lation  of  Epicurus's  *  Morals,'  pre£ficed  by  an  earnest 
rindication  of  that  philosopher.  We  extract  one 
of  the  chapters,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which 
the  ancient  classics  were  *  faithfully  Englished*  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Cf  Modedy,  oppoaed  to  AnUntum. 

Concerning  this  great  virtue,  which  is  the  fooith 
branch  of  temperance,  there  is  very  little  need  ci  my 
ing  more  than  what  we  have  formerly  intimated,  whoi 
we  declared  it  not  to  be  the  part  of  a  wine  man  to  affect 
greatness,  or  power,  or  honours  in  a  commonwealth ; 
but  so  to  contain  himself,  as  rather  to  lire  not  onlj 
privately,  but  even  obscurely  and  concealed  i»  some 
secure  comer.  And  therefore  the  advice  we  shall 
chiefly  inculcate  in  this  place  shall  be  the  very  same 
we  usually  give  to  our  heat  friends.  Lire  private  and 
concealed  (unless  some  circumstance  of  state  call  yon 
forth  to  the  assistance  of  the  public),  insomuch  as  ex- 
perience frequently  confirms  the  truth  of  that  ptorer- 
Dial  saying,  *  He  hath  well  lived  who  hath  weU  con- 
cealed himself.' 

Certainly,  it  hath  been  too  familiarly  observed,  that 
many,  who  had  mounted  up  to  the  highest  pinnacls 
of  honour,  have  been  on  a  sudden,  and,  as  it  weic^ 
with  a  thunderbolt,  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of 
misery  and  contempt ;  and  so  been  brought,  thoagh 
too  late,  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  much  better  for  a 
man  (Quietly  and  peaceably  to  obey,  than,  by  laborioui 
climbing  up  the  craggy  rocks  of  ambition,  to  aspire 
to  command  and  sovereignty ;  and  to  set  bis  foot 
rather  upon  the  plain  and  humble  ground,  than  upon 
that  slippery  height,  from  which  all  that  can  be  with 
reason  expected,  is  a  precipitous  and  ruinous  downfall' 
Besides,  are  not  those  grandees,  upon  whom  the  ad- 
miring multitude  gaze,  as  upon  refulgent  comeu,  and 
prodigies  of  gloiy  and  honour ;  are  they  not,  we  s»y, 
of  all  men  the  most  unhappy,  in  this  one  re«ipect,  that 
their  breasts  swarm  with  most  weighty  and  trouble- 
some cares,  that  incessantly  gall  and  corrode  their 
very  hearts !  Beware,  therefore,  how  you  belie>'«  that 
such  live  securely  and  tranquilly ;  since  it  Is  impos- 
sible but  those  who  are  feared  by  many  should  them- 
selves be  in  continual  fear  of  some. 

Though  you  see  them  to  be  in  a  manner  enrironed 
with  power,  to  have  navies  numerous  enough  to  lend 
abroad  into  all  seas,  to  be  in  the  heads  of  mightv  and 
victorious  armies,  to  be  guarded  with  well  armed  and 
faithful  legions ;  yet,  for  all  this,  take  heed  jon  do 
not  conceive  them  to  be  the  only  happy  men,  naj, 
that  they  puiake  so  much  as  of  one  sincere  pleasure ; 
for  all  these  things  are  mere  pageantry,  shadows  gilded, 
and  ridiculous  dreams,  insomudb  as  fear  and  care  are 
not  thinn  that  are  afraid  of  the  noise  of  arms,  or  re- 
gard the  orightuess  of  gold,  or  the  splendour  of  porpi^ 
but  boldly  intrude  themselves  even  into  the  hearts  of 

Srinoes  and  potentates,  and,  like  the  poet's  rulture, 
aily  gnaw  and  consume  them. 
Beware,  likewise,  that  you  do  not  conceive  that  tb* 
body  is  made  one  whit  the  more  strong,  or  healthy,  by 
the  glory,  greatness,  and  treasures  of  monarchy,  esp** 
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atUj  lAea  jou  maj  dwlj  obwrn,  that  »  ferer  doth 
« iwlcutl;  and  long  hold  him  irha  liM  Dpon  a  bed 
d  tuKie,  nnder  d  coTcring  of  TjriMi  kuIM,  4a  bim 
tU  1»  npoD  a  mattna,  and  hktli  do  eoveriag  but 
Bp ;  wd  CluU  ■•  Imtc  do  reaMn  to  complua  of  tbs 
wit  (rfaculet  robea,  of  golden  emlKitidfiria,  jbwoIh, 
lad  npe*  of  pearl,  vhile  m  hare  a  coaraa  and  eaaj 


^diei 


Ikuip  u*  which  an  requisite  to  a  happ^lifet  boliero 
me,  jour  diaeonrae  would  be  tmlj  mngnificcat  and 
U^  becanae  delirered  bj  oue  whow  own  happj  ei- 


Dd  pdd  batchmenta ;  nor  joat  &n:bed  tvob  teaound 
with  the  multiplied  echoes  of  loud  muaic ;  nor  your 
nitiheiiot  thick);  bnet  with  golden  fignrenofbeaa- 
tiFiiI  foutha,  holding  great  lampa  in  iheir  extended 
•nu,  to  pre  light  to  jour  nightl;  revela  and  lump- 
Imiu  banquets  ;  whj  vet,  truly,  it  ii  not  a  whit  leaa 
(if  not  much  more)  pleaaant  to  repose  jour  wearied 
linlaupoD  the  gieen  giaia,  to  sitby  aome  clean];  and 
pnrllDg  stream,  under  the  refreshing  ahade  of  aome 
nll-bnnched  bee,  especiallj  in  the  apring  time,  when 
Ot  bcid  of  erei;  plant  is  crowned  with  beautiful  and 
fngzint  flowers,  the  men;  bird*  eoteitainingjoa  with 
llw  music  of  their  wild  notea,  the  freah  weatcrn  winds 
fln&iuall;  fanDing  ;out  heata,  and  all  nature  amil- 

Whetefore,  when  an;  man  mav,  if  be  please,  thua 
lin  at  peace  uid  libeitj  abroad  m  the  open  fields,  or 
Ui  om  gaidena,  what  reason  ia  there  vhj  he  should 
■Sgct  and  puisne  honouta,  and  not  rather  modestl; 
kutnd  hi)  desires  with  the  calmness  and  securit;  c ' 
ikil  condition  t  For,  to  hunt  after  glor;  bj  the  « 
kntalion  of  TJitae,  of  science,  of  eloquence,  of  nobi 
liij.of  naltfa,  of  attendants,  of  rich  cloths,  of  beaut j 
i>f^ti,  and  (he  like,  seriouti;,  it  is  altogether  th 
ferntofridiculoos  ranitr;  and  in  all  thingfl  roodesty 
tUfU  no  more  than  tfiis,  that  w>  do  not,  thrDUEh 
nu^cilj,  want  of  a  decent  garb,  or  too  much  uegli- 
pBt,  do  anything  that  doth  not  correspond  with 
ririliij  and  decorum.  For  it  is  equally  lite,  and 
dotli  Bii  mndi  denote  a  base  or  abject  mind,  to  grow 
iiMlenl  and  loft;  upon  the  poaseasion  of  tbeae  ad- 
junns  of  magnificence,  as  to  become  dqeded,  or  sink 
io  'pint,  at  Uie  Ion  or  want  of  them. 

Now,  according  to  this  rule,  if  a  wiaa  maji  chance 
to  bee  the  statues  or  images  of  bis  anceators  or 
aha  renowned  persona  of  foimer  agea,  he  will  be  rery 
hi  from  being  proud  of  them,  from  showing  them  as 
tod^n  of  honout,  from  affecting  a  gloiy  from   the 


?OTiipienoua  place  in  the  prose  literatnfE  of  thli 
duetoI>BTHOMAaFciiEK(1608-ie61).author 

rioua  works  in  practical  divinity  and  hiator;. 
Fuller  was  the  aon  of  a  cler^^man  of  the  aame  name 
aettled  at  Aldwinkle,  in  Koithampton;  beandDry- 


bim  ■  acholar  almost  in  his  boyhood  j  hia  rtndlM 
at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  were  attended  with 
the  highest  triumpha  of  the  uniTeraity,  and  on 
entering  life  aa  a  preacher  in  that  city,  be  acquired 
the  greatest  popularity.  He  aflerwarda  paawd 
through  a  rapid  auccession  of  promotions,  until  he 
acquired  the  lectureship  of  the  SaToy  in  l«tidoii. 
Meaawhik.  he  publiabedhiai/uloryo/lJii/ofjr  irnr. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  ciril  war,  Fuller  attached 
himaelf  to  the  king's  party  at  Oxford,  and  be  aeema 
to  hare  accompanied  the  army  in  active  service  for 
aome  yean  a>  chaplain  to  Lord  Hoptoo.   _ETen  in 


■ofth 


d  achiei 


(m  meniorUls  of  rirtue)  indiffer 
ptni  or  pilierj,  or  elsewhere. 

Kerwitlbebe  solicitous  about  the  manner  or  place 
ithissi^DlluK,  or  command  hia  eiecuton  to  beitow 
uij  |ral  cost,  or  pomp  and  ceremony,  at  bis  funeral. 
Tm  chief  snl^ect  of  hi)  care  will  be,  what  may  be 
btuficial  and  pleasant  to  his  tucoesaora ;  being  well 
Bwind  that,  aa  for  hii  dead  corpse,  it  will  little  con- 
Eon  bim  what  becomes  of  it.  For  to  propagate  vanity 
ncn  bctood  death  is  the  highest  madueas ;  and  not 
■Mh  inferior  thereto  ia  the  fancy  of  aome,  who  in 
1^  li'H  an  afraid  to  have  their  carcaa>ws  tarn  by 
tk  tteth  of  wild  beasts  after  their  death.  For  if 
that  be  an  evil,  why  is  it  not  likewise  an  evil  to  have 
U»4esil  cofpsa  burned,  embalmed,  and  immersed  in 
Wj,  to  grow  cold  and  stiff  under  a  ponderous 
mblc,  to  be  pnsaed  dawn  bj  the  weight  of  earth 


Ik. 


in  collecting  materiila  for  some  of  the  work*  which 
he  lubwqueDtly  published.  Hia  company  vaa  at  the 
aame  time  much  courted,  on  acconnt  of  the  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  intelligence  which  he  bad  acqoiied, 
and  a  itr^n  <^  lively  hDmooT  which  aeema  to  have 
been  quite  ineprauiUe.  The  quaint  and  bmiliar 
natnie  of  hia  mind  diapoaed  htm  to  be  leas  nice  in 
the  selection  of  materiala,  and  alao  in  their  arrmge- 
ment,  than  acholariy  men  generally  are.  He  would 
ait  patiently  tor  hours  Ualening  to  the  prattle  of  old 
women,  in  order  to  obtain  anatches  of  local  history, 
traditionary  anecdote,  and  proverbial  wisdom.  And 
theao  he  baa  wrought  up  in  his  work  entitled  TV 
Worthia  of  England,  which  is  a  atmnge  melanga 
of  topography,  biography,  and  popular  antiquities. 
When  the  heatof  the  war  was  paat.  Fuller  returned 
to  London,  and  became  lecturer  at  St  Bride's  chorch. 
He  was  now  engaged  in  hii  CAurcA  Jfiitor;  o/fn'fain, 
which  wBi  given  to  the  world  in  1656,  in  one  voluDie 
folio.  Aflerwarda,  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  prepa- 
ration of  his  '  Worthies,"  which  he  did  not  complete 
till  1660.  Meanwhile,  he  had  passed  through  some 
other  situations  in  the  church,  the  last  of  which  was 
that  of  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  It  waa  thought  that 
he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop.  If  he  had  not  been 
prematnrelycnt  offb;  fever,  ■  year  after  the  Besto- 
ration.  Tlua  extraordinary  man  possessed  a  tall  and 
hwnitf^  person,  and  great  oooTeraationsl  powers. 
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He  wu  of  kind  diipodtiocM,  and  Mnikbk  in  lU  the 
domestic  rd*CioDa  of  life.  He  iru  twice  nuiried ; 
on  the  aecoud  occmIdd,  to  a  liiteT  i£  ViKOont  Bal- 


tlnglaM.  At  proofi  d  hij  vonderfiil  memory,  _.  .. 
■t^ed  that  be  could  repeat  five  hundred  UDConnected 
wi»d«  after  twice  beoiing  (hem,  and  recite  the  whole 
of  the  ligns  in  the  principal  thorougbfmre  of  L(HidDn 
after  onoe  pauing  through  it  and  back  again.  Hia 
oolr  other  worka  of  the  leaM  importance  are  Tht 
Pritfam  laid  Uofy  Statu,  and  A  Pitgah  Viae  i  ' 
Faktiiitt. 

The  prlHcipd  work,  the  '  Worthiea,'  ii  rather 
collection  of  brief  memoranda  than  a  regular  cod 
poridon,  10  tiut  it  doee  not  admit  of  extract  for 
theae  page*.  While  a  nrndera  reader  nolle*  at  the 
TMt  qnantitr  of  gouip  which  it  containa,  he  mnat 
•iw  be  wndble  that  it  haa  jR^aerred  mut^  cnrioua 
in<t»mation,  which  would  have  otberwiae  been  lo*t 
The  eminent  men  whoee  livet  he  recordi,  are  ar- 
ranged by  Fuller  according  to  their  natiTe  countiei, 
of  which  he  menljoni  alaa  the  natural  pradactiona, 
manufactnrei,  medicinal  waten,  herbi,  woaden, 
building*,  local  proTerbi,  aberiOk,  and  modem  battlea. 
The  ■t^'le  d  all  Fnller*!  woAs  la  extremely  quaint 
and  jocular;  and  in  the  power  of  drawing  hnmo- 
roua  compariaona.  he  ia  little,  If  at  all,  inferior  to 
Boiler  himaelf  Biahop  NictJaon,  ipeaiking  of  hJa 
'Church  Hiatory,'  accusea  him  of  being  (bnder  of  a 
joke  than  of  correctneaa,  and  aaya  that  he  ianot  lera- 
puloua  io  bia  inquiry  Into  the  foundation  of  any 
good  itory  that  comea  in  his  way.  '  Etcq  the  moat 
aerioua  and  authentic  parts  of  it  are  ao  interlaced 
with  pun  and  quibble,  that  it  looks  aa  If  the  man 
had  d«iigned  to  ridicule  the  annals  of  our  chrnvJi 
Into  fible  and  romance.  **  These  antmadveniona, 
however,  are  accounted  too  atrong.  Foller's  '  Boly 
and  Profane  States'  containa  admirably  drawn  dia- 
ncters,  which  are  held  fbrth  as  examples  to  be  re- 
■pactiTely  imitated  and  avoided ;  inch  as  the  Good 
•  safilA  SUoriial  LOtair,  p.  111. 


FaUMT,  dM  Good  Soldier,  ae  Gmd  Master,  and  N 
on.  Ia  tUs  and  the  oOnt  prodadions  of  FnB^ 
there  ts  a  vast  ftmd  of  sagacity  and  good  senses  fta- 
qnently  exprassed  In  Ungiuwe  «o  pi^j,  that  alaigt 
coUectiim  oT  admirable  and  rtrikinf  maxiios  mlg^ 
eaaily  be  extracted  from  Ua  page*.  We  shafl  ^n 
samples  oftbese,  after  pceaeotuig  the  dundsrwhid 
he  M»  beantUiiUy  drawn  <rf 

Vit  Qaad  SAMlwuaur. 

There  ia  scarce  any  professioD  in  the  commnnmillt 
more  nemurj,  which  ia  ao  ilightl;  perfonned.  Tit 
reasona  whereof  I  conceirB  to  be  theae: — Fi[it,«a«( 
icholan  make  this  calling  their  refoge ;  yea,pen:£aiu^ 
befon  they  hare  taken  any  degree  in  the  uniTenil;, 
commence  ichoalmaiten  in  the  country,  u  if  D«thia( 
elae  weie  required  to  act  up  thia  prafeaaion  but  <nlj 
a  rod  and  a  ferola.  Secondly,  otheii  wbo  an  abit, 
□ae  it  only  aa  a  passage  to  better  prefemmt,  lo  patch 
the  renCa  in  their  piesent  fortune,  till  they  can  pn>- 
vide  a  new  one,  and  betake  thenuclm  to  Hma  mot 
gainful  calling.  Thirdly,  they  an  diihtartened  frua 
doing  their  bat  with  the  misenble  rewaid  whidi  ia 
some  placen  they  receive,  being  maaten  to  their  chil- 
dren and  tlavea  to  their  parenta.  Fourthly,  beisi 
grown  rich  thty  grow  negligent,  and  »eom  to  tooti 
the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the  uiher.  Bat  m 
how  well  oar  achoolmaater  behaves  himieUl 

Hii  Ecciua  inclines  him  with  delight  to  Lit  profes- 
sion. Some  men  had  a*  well  be  tchoolboyi  aa  schwl- 
masters,  to  be  tied  to  the  achool.aa  Cooper'a  Dictioniiy 
sod  Scapula'a  Lriicon  ate  ehfuned  to  the  deak  iixna ; 
aud  though  ^reat  achoUn,  and  akllful  in  olbo  uU, 


lis  goodaaa,ha 
I,  OkattbeocD 


this.  But  God, 
fitted  levenJ  men  for  several  callings, 
sity  of  church  and  atate,  in  all  conditiont,  may  b* 
provided  for.  So  that  he  who  beholda  the  Uric 
thereof,  may  aa^,  Ood  hewed  out  the  atone,  and  u- 
poiuted  it  to  he  in  thia  very  place,  for  it  would  St 
none  other  aa  well,  and  here  it  dotb  moat  eicelltst. 
And  thua  Ood  monldeth  aome  for  a  achoohniMT^ 
life,  undertaking  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  dit- 
cluu;giog  it  with  dexterity  and  happy  succeaa, 

He  Btudieth  hia'  scholara'  natures  aa  outfull^  ai 
they  their  books  ;  aud  lanka  their  diapoaitioni  ints 
aeveral  forma.  And  though  it  may  aeem  difficult  IW 
him  in  a  great  achool  to  deMXnd  to  all  particulai^ 
jet  eipcrienced  schoolmaateri  may  quickly  mail  » 
grammar  of  boyi'  natures,  and  reduce  them  alt  (>'■ 
ing  aome  few  eiceptional  to  these  eeneiml  rulei ; 

1.  Tbosethat  a: 


onjuij 


of  two  I 


rh  a  lad  a  frown  maj  be 
a  whipping,  and  a  whipping  a  death  ;  yta,  where  Uint 
master  whips  them  once,  aliajne  whipi  them  all  the 
week  after.   Such  natures  he  useth  with allnotleneaL 

3.  ThoM  that  are  ingenious  and  idle.  These  think 
with  the  hare  in  the  fable,  that  nmningwith  naili 
(k>  they  count  the  reet  of  their  achoolfellowsl,  tkj 
shall  come  aoon  enough  to  the  post,  thoo^  ampial 
a  good  while  before  their  itarting.  Oh,  a  good  fA 
would  finely  take  them  napping. 

3.  Thorn  that  aie  dull  and  diligent.  Wlnca,  Iht 
stronger  they  be,  the  more  leea  they  have  when  IhfJ 
ate  new.  Many  boja  are  muddy-headed  till  th^)" 
clarified  with  age,  and  such  afleiwatds  prove  the  Mt 
Briatol  diamond*  are  both  bright,  and  squared,  sal 
pointed  by  nature,  and  yet  are  soft  and  worthli;  , 
whereas  orient  ones  in  India  are  lOQgfa  and  nfp"  I 
natutallj.     Hard,  ragged,  and  duU  naturei  of  yooli,    ] 

ajitthenuelvesaflcrwardtithejeweisoftbeCMintlT,    : 
therefore  their  dulnen  at  first  ia  to  be  b«s 
with,  if  thej  be  diligent.    That  schoolmaster  dew^    ' 
to  be  beaten  himself;  who  beats  nature  in  ■  t>^™ 
a  laulL    And  I  question  whether 


I  nature  in  ■  boytw    i 
erall  thswhippi^B   I 
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ile  liwrld  can  make  their  parte  whidi  are  natuially 
nTnggiiih,  liae  one  minnte  before  the  hour  nature  hath 
tppeinted. 

4.  Thon  that  an  iDTmcibly  dull,  and  negligent 
tbou  Coireciion  majrefonn  the  latter,  not  amend 
the  fonntar.  All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  nerer 
set  a  rawr's  edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it. 
Sofih  boys  he  consigneth  OTOr  to  other  professions. 
Shipwrights  and  boat-maken  will  choose  those  crooked 
pieces  of  timber  which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Those 
msT  make  excellent  merchants  and  mechanics  which 
viU  not  eerre  for  scholan. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teach- 
ing ;  not  leading  them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards. 
I  He  minees  his  preoepts  for  children  to  swallow,  hang- 
ing dogp  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his 
■kolMi  maj  ^  along  with  him. 

He  is  and  will  be  nown  to  be  an  absolute  monarch 
IB  his  schooL  If  cockering  mothers  proffer  him  money 
t»  pordiase  their  sons'  exemption  from  his  rod  (to 
Utc,  as  it  were,  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  master's 
jviadiction),  with  disdain  he  refuseth  it,  and  scoms 
the  late  custom  in  some  places  of  commuting  whip- 
pa;  into  money,  and  ransomine  boys  from  the  rod 
rt  a  set  price.  If  he  hath  a  stubborn  youth,  oonrec- 
tUD-proo^  he  debasetii  not  his  authority  by  contesting 
inth  him,  but  fairly,  if  he  can,  puts  him  away  bdbre 
Us  obstinacy  hath  infected  others. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserred  conection. 
Hsnj  a  schoolmaater  better  answereth  the  name 
fnaotriba  than  pmdagogos^  rather  tearing  his  scho- 
lan* flesh  with  whipping  than  giving  them  good  edu- 
otioa.  No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  tne  muses, 
Wmg  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
fiuio. 

Sadi  an  Oibilius  man  more  scholars  than  he  makes. 
Thar  tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer 
i]uch  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering 
at  fint  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their 
■pecdi  at  their  master's  presence.  And  whose  maul- 
ing them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in 
^cbxess  exceeded  their  master. 
^  He  makes  his  school  free  to  him  who  sues  to  him 
» forma  pauperii.  And  surely  learning  is  the  greatest 
alma  that  can  be  eiren.  But  he  is  a  beast  who,  be- 
eanae  the  poor  scholar  cannot  pay  him  his  wages,  pays 
file  idioltf  in  his  whipping ;  rather  are  diligent  lads 
to  be  encouraged  witn  all  excitements  to  learning. 
This  minds  me  of  whtA  I  hare  heard  concerning  Mr 
Bast,  that  worthy  late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who 
vonid  nerer  suffer  any  wandering  begging  scholar 
fcd>  as  justly  the  statute  hath  rankedin  the  fore- 
miA  of  rogues)  to  come  into  his  school,  but  would 
thnut  him  out  with  earnestness  (however  privately 
^table  unto  him),  lest  his  schoolboys  should  be  dis- 
Martened  &om  their  books,  by  seeing  some  sdiolars 
j^«r  their  studying  in  the  university  preferred  to 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  thereof  a  bad 
wl^  therein  to  teach  his  scholars  logic.  For,  be- 
•dci  that  logic  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against 
S^vomar  for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllogisms 
tts  aoledams  taught  in  the  school,  and  oftentimes 
^  a»  forced  afterwards  in  the  university,  to  unlearn 
the  (mnbliag  skill  they  had  before. 

Out  of  his  school  he  is  no  way  pedantical  in  carriage 
|i  T^'^i^;  contenting  himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin, 
'  2J^^*  doth  not  gingle  with  it  in  every  company 
^^^''cui  heoomes. 

To  oo&dade,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make 
"hoobnasteri  careful  in  their  place— that  the  emi- 
^MM  of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories 
"jheir  achoolmasters  to  posterity,  who,  otherwise  in 
*"i^;f  had  altogether  been  forgotten.  Who  had 
Jjw  M«d  of  R.  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the 
""•«>«  of  ItamedAscbamy  hisscholarl  or  of  Hart- 


grave,  in  Bmndly  school,  in  the  same  county,  but  be* 
cause  he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthy  Dr  Whitaker  t 
Nor  do  I  honour  the  memory  of  Miucaster  for  any- 
thing so  much  as  his  scholar,  that  fulf  of  learning. 
Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athenians,  the  day 
before  the  great  feast  of  Theseus,  their  founder,  to 
sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  memoir  of  Conidas,  his  sdiool- 
master,  that  first  instructed  him. 

lSecreatum,1 

Recreation  is  a  second  creation,  when  weariness 
hath  almost  annihilated  one's  spirits.  It  is  the 
breathing  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise  would  be  stifled 
with  continual  business.  •  •  • 

Spill  not  the  morning  ^the  quintessence  of  the  day) 
in  recreation ;  for  sleep  itself  is  a  recreation.  Add 
not  therefore  sauce  to  sauces ;  and  he  cannot  properly 
have  any  title  to  be  refreshed  who  was  not  first  taint. 
Pastime,  like  wine,  is  poison  in  the  morning.  It  is 
then  good  husbandry  to  sow  the  head,  which  hath  * 
lain  fallow  all  night,  with  some  serious  work.  Chiefly, 
intrench  not  on  the  Lord's  day  to  use  unlawful  sports ; 
this  were  to  spare  thine  own  nock,  and  to  shear  God's 
lamb.  •  • 

Take  heed  of  boisterous  and  over- violent  exercises. 
Ringing  ofttimes  hath  made  good  music  on*  the  bells, 
and  put  men's  bodies  out  of  tone,  so  that,  by  over- 
heatmg  themselves,  they  have  rung  their  own  passing 
beU. 

[Bookt,} 

It  is  a  vanity  to  persuade  the  world  one  hath  much 
learning  by  getting  a  peat  library.  As  soon  shall  I 
believe  every  one  is  valiant  that  hath  a  well-furnished 
armoury.  I  guess  good  housekeeping  by  the  smoking, 
not  the  numl^r  of  the  tunnels,  as  knowing  that  many 
of  them  (built  merely  for  uniformity)  are  without 
chimneys,  and  more  without  fires.        *        * 

Some  books  are  only  cursorily  to  be  tasted  of: 
namely,  first,  voluminous  books,  the  task  of  a  man's 
life  to  read  them  over ;  secondly,  auxiliary  books, 
only  to  be  repaired  to  on  occasions  ;  thirdly,  sadi  as 
are  mere  pieces  of  formaUty,  so  that  if  you  look  on 
them  Tou  look  through  them,  and  he  that  peeps 
through  the  casement  of  the  index,  sees  as  much  as  if 
he  were  in  the  house.  But  the  laziness  of  those  can- 
not be  excused,  who  perfunctorily  pass  over  authors 
of  consequence,  and  only  trade  m  their  tables  and 
contents.  These,  like  dty-cheaters,  having  gotten 
the  names  of  all  country  gentlemen,  make  silly  people 
believe  they  have  long  lived  in  those  places  where 
they  never  were,  and  flourish  with  skill  in  those  au- 
thors they  never  seriously  studied. 

IBdneaiiM  eonjhed  too  mmtk  to  Lcmguoffe^l 

Our  common  education  is  not  intended  to  render  us 
ffood  and  wise,  but  learned :  it  hath  not  taught  us  to 
follow  and  embrace  virtue  and  prudence,  but  hath 
imprinted  in  us  their  derivation  and  etymolo^ ;  it 
htkth  chosen  out  for  us  not  such  books  as  contam  the 
soundest  and  truest  opinions,  but  these  that  speak  the 
best  Greek  and  Latin ;  and,  by  these  rules,  has  instilled 
into  our  fancy  the  vainest  humours  of  antiquity.  But  a 
good  education  alters  the  judgment  and  manners.  *  * 

Tis  a  silly  conceit  that  men  without  languages  are 
also  without  understanding.  It 's  apparent,  in  all 
aces,  that  some  such  have  been  even  prodigies  for 
ability;  for  it's  not  to  be  believed  that  Wisdom 

Sea^s  to  her  disciples  only  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
ebrew. 

{Rvlafor  Improving  (he  Memory,'] 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest 
to  xemember.   What  wonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  bosi- 
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ne88  jog  that  out  of  thy  head,  which  was  there  rather 
tacked  than  fastened  I  whereas  those  notions  which  g»t 
in  by  *  riolenta  possessio/  will  abide  there  till '  ejectio 
finna,*  sickness,  or  extreme  ag<*,  dispossess  them.  It 
is  best  knocking  in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinching 
it  the  next  morning. 

Oyerburden  not  thy  memoiy  to  make  so  faithful  a 
servant  a  slaTe.  Remember  Atlas  was  weaiy.  Have 
as  much  reason  as  a  camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy 
full  load.  Memoiy,  like  a  purae,  if  it  be  orer  full  that 
it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it :  take  heed  of  a 
gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
sreediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memoxy  spoil  the 
digestion  thereof.  Beza's  case  was  peculiar  and  memo- 
rable ;  being  above  fourscore  years  of  age,  he  perfectly 
could  say  by  heart  any  Greek  chj4>ter  in  St  Paul's 
epistles,  or  anything  else  which  he  had  learnt  long 
before,  but  forgot  whatsoever  was  newly  told  him ;  his 
memoiy,  like  an  inn,  retaining  old  guests,  but  having 
no  room  to  entertain  new. 

'  Spoil  not  thy  memory  by  thine  own  jealousy,  nor 
mi^e  it  bad  bv  suspecting  it.  How  canst  thou  find 
that  true  which  thou  wilt  not  trust  1  St  Augustine 
tells  us  of  his  friend  Simplicius,  who,  being  asked, 
could  tell  all  Virgil's  verses  backward  and  forward, 
and  yet  the  same  pait^  avowed  to  God  that  he  knew 
not  that  he  could  do  it  till  they  did  try  him.  Sure 
there  is  concealed  strength  in  men's  memories,  which 
they  take  no  notice  of. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One 
will  cany  twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up 
in  bundles,  than  when  it  lies  untoward  flapping  and 
hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things  orderly  uiidled 
up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  but 
divide  it  betwixt  thy  memoiy  and  th^  note-books.  He 
that  with  Bias  carries  all  his  leammg  about  him  in 
his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared  and  bankrupt,  if  a 
violent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  should  rob  and  strip 
him.  I  know  some  have  a  common-place  against 
common-place  books,  and  yet,  perchance,  will  privately 
make  use  of  what  they  publicly  declaim  against.  A 
common-place  book  contains  many  notions  in  earrison, 
whence  tne  owner  may  draw  out  an  army  into  the 
field  on  competent  warning. 

{Terwn  tfa  QuiUif  Conuimee^ 

Fancy  runs  most  furiously  when  a  guilty  conscience 
drives  it.  One  that  owed  much  money,  and  had  many 
creditors,  as  he  walked  London  streets  in  the  evening,  a 
tenterhook  catched  his  cloak  :  '  At  whose  suit  V  said 
he,  conceiving  some  bailiff  had  arrested  him.  Thus 
guilty  consciences  are  afraid  where  no  fear  is,  and 
count  every  creature  they  meet  a  sergeant  sent  from 
God  to  punish  them. 

Deceive  not  thyself  bv  ovei^expecting  happiness  in 
the  married  state.  Look  not  therein  for  contentment 
greater  than  God  will  jrive,  or  a  creature  in  this  world 
can  receive,  namely,  to  oe  free  from  all  inconveniences. 
Marriage  is  not  lixe  the  hill  Olympus,  wholly  clear, 
without  clouds.  Remember  the  nightingales,  which 
sing  only  some  months  in  the  spring,  but  commonlpr 
are  silent  wlien  they  have  hatdied  their  e^gs,  as  if 
their  mirth  were  turned  into  caro  for  their  young 


[Ckmvenatkm.l 

The  study  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble 
motion,  that  heats  not;  whereas  conference  teaches 
and  exeivises  at  once.  If  I  confer  with  an  understand- 
ing man  and  a  rude  jester,  he  presses  hard  upon  me  on 
both  sides ;  his  imaginations  raise  up  mine  to  more  than 


ordinaiy  pitch.    Jealousy,  glory,  and  contention,  sti- 
mulate and  raise  me  up  to  something  above  myself ; 
and  a  consent  of  judgment  is  a  quality  totally  oAn- 
sive  in  conference.     But,  as  our  minds  fortify  thoa- 
selves  by  the  communication  of  vigorous  and  regular 
understandings,   'tis  not  to  be  expressed  how  much 
they  lose  and  degenerate  by  the  continual  commcroe 
and  frequentation  we  have  with  those  that  are  mean 
and  low.  There  is  no  contagion  that  spreads  like  that.  I 
know  sufficiently,  by  experience,  what  'tis  worth  a  yard. 
I  love  to  discourse  and  diroute,  but  it  is  with  few  men, 
and  for  myself;  for  to  do  it  as  a  spectacle  and  enter- 
tainment to  great  persons,  and  to  vaunt  of  a  man's 
wit  and  eloquence,  is  in  my  opinion  very  unbeooming 
a  man  of  honour.    Impertinency  is  a  scurvy  quality  ; 
but  not  to  be  able  to  endure  it,  to  fret  and  vex  at  it, 
as  I  do,  is  another  sort  of  disease,  little  inferior  to 
impertinence  itself,  and  is  the  thing  that  I  will  now 
accuse  in  myself.    I  enter  into  conference  and  dispute 
with  great  liberty  and  fiicility,  forasmuch  as  opinion 
meets  in  me  with  a  soil  very  unfit  for  penetration,  and 
wherein  to  take  any  deep  root :  no  propositions  asto- 
nish me,  no  belief  ofi^ds  me,  though  never  so  oontrarj 
to  my  own.    There  is  no  so  frivolous  and  extravagant 
fancy  that  does  not  seem  to  me  suitable  to  the  pro- 
duct of  human  wit.   *    *   The  contradictions  of  jadg- 
mentSy  then,  do  neither  offend  nor  alter,  they  only 
rouse  and  exercise  me.    We  evade  correction,  iniereas 
we  ought  to  offer  and  present  ourselves  to  it,  espe- 
cially when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  conference,  and 
not  of  authority.    At  every  opposition,  we  do  not  c<m- 
sider  whether  or  no  it  be  just,  out  right  or  wrong  how 
to  disengage  ourselves ;  instead  of  extending  the  arms, 
we  thrust  out  our  claws.    I  could  suffer  myself  to  be 
rudely  handled  by  my  firiend,  so  much  as  to  tell  me 
that  I  am  a  fool,  and  talk  I  knoir  not  of  what.   I  lore 
stout  expressions  amon^  brave  men,  and  to  have 
them  speak  as  they  think.     We  must  fortifj  and 
harden  our  hearing  against  this  tenderness  of  the 
ceremonious  sound  of  words.  I  love  a  strong  and  manly 
familiaritv  in  conversation  ;  a  friendship  that  flatters 
itself  in  the  sharpness  and  vigour  of  its  communica- 
tion, like  love  in  biting  and  sciatching.     It  is  not 
vigorous  and  generous  enough  if  it  be  not  ouairelsome ; 
if  civilised  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  nicely,  and  fears 
the  shock.    When  any  one  contradicts  me,  he  raises 
my  attention,  not  my  anger ;  I  advance  towards  him 
that  controverts,  that  instructs  me.     The  cause  of 
truth  ought  to  be  the  common  cause  both  of  one  and 
the  other.      *      *      I  embrace  and  caress  truth  in 
what  hand  soever  I  find  it,  and  cheerfully  surrender 
myself  and  my  conquered  arms,  as  far  off  as  I  can  dis- 
cover it ;  and,  provided  it  be  not  too  imperiously,  take 
a  pleasure  in  being  reproved ;  and  accommodate  my- 
self to  my  accusers,  very  often  more  by  reason  of 
civility  than  amendment,  loving  to  gratirr  and  nou- 
rish the  liberty  of  admonition  by  my  facility  of  sub- 
mitting to  it.    *    *    In  earnest,  I  rather  dboose  the 
frequentation  of  those  that  ruiHe  me  than  those  that 
fear  me.    Tis  a  dull  and  hurtful  pleasure  to  have  to 
do  with  people  who  admire  us,  and  approve  of  all  wa 
say. 

[Dfjmado  iSSooiiomf .] 

The  meet  uaefbl  and  honourable  knowledge  for  this 
mother  of  a  family,  is  the  science  of  good  hoosewilay. 
I  see  some  that  are  covetous,  indrad,  bat  vciy  few 
that  are  saving.  ^Tis  the  supreme  quality  of  a  wobmi, 
and  that  a  man  ought  to  seek  after  beyond  any  other, 
as  the  only  dowiy  that  must  ruin  or  pieaem  our 
houses.  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  aocordiBg  to  the 
experience  I  have  learned,  I  leouire  in  manied  vomoi 
the  economical  virtue  above  all  other  virtues ;  1  pot 
my  wife  to't  as  a  concern  of  her  own,  leaving  h«^  by 
my  absence,  the  whole  government  of  my  afiain.  I 
see,  and  am  ashamed  to  see,  in  several  families  I  kmsr, 
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bowcDr  Jtbout  dicDer  time  com«  home  all  dirt,  ftnd 
b  n»t  diwrier,  from  trottiDg  iboal  amongst  hia 
tamndiDm  and  Uboantt,  when  madam  it  perh«pa 
■am  out  of  ba  bed.  and  aflcrwardi  i*  pounciag  and 
tticliog  up  henelf,  fonooth,  in  her  cloaet  Thin  in  for 
anon  f>  do,  and  tbat'a  a  queitioa  too.  Ti»  ridicu- 
bu  and  nnjait  that  tha  laiinen  of  oor  wiTei  ihould 
It  maistained  with  onr  mat  and  labotu. 

IMStattameBiH  JjiHarunt.] 

It  is  dangerous  to  gather  flowen  that  gniw  en  tha 
hikt  of  tb*  pit  of  hcU,  for  fear  of  falliug  in :  jea, 
Ik;  which  plajr  with  the  deril'i  nttla  will  be 
hmght  bj  degieea  to  wield  hii  awonl ;  and  from 
uking  of  aport,  the;  come  to  doing  of  miKhiaf. 

Ucat  gotten  hy  d^raei,  with  motion  and  axereiM, 
i>  mon  Datuial,  and  atay*  longer  bj  one,  than  what  ia 
ptten  all  at  ones  bj  coming  to  the  fin.  Goods 
Hqnind  bj  induatry  prore  commonlj  more  laatlng 
Ihiiliiidib7<>«™>t. 

Apoblic  ofGco  i«  a  gnaat  which  reaeirea  the  beat 
mp  from  them  who  nenr  iDiilcd  it. 

Sixiff  not  at  the  natural  defccta  of  any,  which  are 
Mt  in  their  power  to  amend.  Oh  I  'tia  cruelty  to  beat 
leripple  with  his  own  crutches. 

inSn  ia  one  of  the  aioewt  of  tha  aoul :  ha  that 


il  hath  a 


«  fool,  and  there  ia  enough  ii 


Thej  that  marry  ancient  people,  merely  in  eipncta- 
ina  to  buij  them,  hang  themselfes,  in  hopa  that  one 
tiU  eime  aud  cat  the  halter. 
Jtnnag  hath  | 
printen  h»Te 

li  ihtfc  no  way  to  bring  home  a  wasdaring  ihaep 
Itt  l^  worrying  hjm  to  dnih  1 

MMtration  ia  (he  rilken  ttriug  running  ihnmgh  the 
rait-chau  of  all  Tiituaa. 


tort  of  London,  and  : 

(wfal  application  to  buniieaB,  an  unworldly  «i 

otj  of  character,  and  an  inextlngiUibaUe  fon 


■Uogne  that  bat  rarely  been  mirpaned.  Hi*  Com- 
pta  Angler  il  a  rich  atorahaiiaa  of  rural  plctorei 
•ed  pwlcnl  poetry,  of  qoaint  bat  win  thoaghla,  of 
■gncaUeindhiunoroiulaDcieiitndortmlyapactolic 
?iri^  ind  beDCTolence.  The  alight  tinctnre  of  lu- 
pxititiaai  endolity  and  Innocent  eccentricity  which 
Crada  hia  wo^u  givei  them  a  Sner  leat,  and  ori- 
(iiul  fliTDor.  without  detracting  ttaa  their  higher 
pntr  to  aootbe,  inatruct,  and  ddight  Wnlton  wai 
pm  in  the  toira  of  Stafford  In  iugnit  1S93.  Of 
^tdiieittgn  or  hia  earl;  yeaira  nothing  ia  relate ' 
M  aceotding  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  acquired 
"■Biltrite  competeDCy,  by  following  in  London  t 
fftiaa  of  a  aempater  or  linen-draper.  He  had 
lAop  in  the  Bi^ai  BnTK  in  Comhill,  which  «m 
^i^fitaiida-M/img,  ami  fist  imk.  Lord  Bacon 
aaajiHuiing  lema^  that  a  amall  room  helpa  a 
**""  man  to  eoodenae  hia  thoughta,  and  eer- 
™"T  Inak  WaUoD  waa  not  deKitate  of  thia  intel- 
jpMlweeedaMiim.  He  bad  *  more  pkaaaot  mA 
VawailBdy,  boverer,  in  the  flelda  and  itTen  in 


tlup,  the  other  half  being  occupied  by  a 


of  Dr  Ken,  biihop  of  Bath  aod  Wolli.  Thia 
reapectablc  conneiion  probably  introdnced  Walton 
to  the  acqunintance  of  the  eminent  men  and  digni- 
tariea  of  the  clmrch,  Bt  whoee  house*  he  epent  much 
of  his  time  in  hi*  latter  yean,  eipcdaU^  after  the 
death  <^  hi*  wife,  *  a  woman  of  remarkable  prudence, 
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and  of  the  primitive  piety.'  Walton  retired  from 
bufliness  in  1643,  and  lired  forty  years  afterwards  in 
nnintemipted  leisure.  His  first  work  was  a  Life  of 
thr  Donne,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  the  doctor  s 
sermons,  published  in  1640.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was 
to  have  written  Donne's  life,  Walton  merely  collect- 
ing the  materials ;  but  Sir  Henry  dying  before  he  had 
begun  to  execute  the  task*  Izaak  '  reviewed  his  for- 
saken collections,  and  resolved  that  the  world  should 
see  the  best  plain  picture  of  the  author's  life  that  his 
artless  peQcfl,  guided  b^  the  hand  of  truth,  could 
present  The  memoir  is  circumstantial  and  deeply 
interesting.  He  next  wrote  a  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
WotUm^  and  edited  his  literary  remains.  His  prin- 
cipal production,  The  Complete  Angler,  or  Qmtem' 
ptative  Man*9  Beereation,  appeared  in  1653,  and 
four  other  editions  of  it  were  called  for  during  his 
life,  namely,  in  1655,  1664, 1668,  and  1676.   Walton 


earth,  and  sings  as  she  ascends  hidier  into  Che  ur ;  s&A 
having  ended  her  heavenly  emplovment,  growi  thn 
mute  and  sad,  to  think  she  must  descend  to  the  ddl 
earthy  which  ihe  would  not  touch  but  for  necessity. 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  throsael  (song-thraA), 
with  their  melodious  voices,  bid  welcome  to  the  dlM^ 
ful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  mouths  warble  fortknA 
ditties  as  no  art  or  instrument  can  leadk  to ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  |ls^ 
ticulu  seasons,  as,  namely,  the  laverock  (skyUik),  ths 
titlark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robio,  kkit 
loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  ^e  nightingale,  another  of  my  aiiy  crestuH^ 
breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  ia- 
strumental  thitutt,  that  it  might  make  mankind  is 
think  miracles  are  not  oeaaed.  He  that  at  midnicki, 
when  the  vezy  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should  hflsr,SB 
I  have  very  often,  the  clear  aiis,  the  sweet  deioNit^ 


also  wrote  a  Life  of  Richard  Hooker  (1662),  a  Life    the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  dwbUng  sad  ij. 


of  George  Herbert  (1670),  and  a  Li/e  of  Biehop 
Sanderson  (1678).  They  are  all  exquisitely  simple, 
touching,  and  impressive.  Though  no  man  seems 
to  have  possessed  his  soul  more  patiently  during  the 
troublous  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  venerable 
Izaak  was  tempted,  in  1680,  to  write  and  publish 
anonymously  two  letters  on  the  Di^empers  of  the 
Timee,  *  written  from  a  quiet  aud  conformable  atizen 
of  London  to  two  busie  and  factious  shopkeepers  in 
Coventry.'  In  1683,  when  in  his  ninetieth  year,  he 
published  the  Theaima  and  CUarehuM  of  Chalkldll, 
which  we  have  previously  noticed ;  and  he  died  at 
Winchester  on  the  15th  December  of  the  same  year, 
while  residing  with  his  son-in-law,  Dr  Hawkins, 
prebendary  of  Winchester  cathedraL 

The  *  Complete  Angler'  of  Walton  is  a  production 
vnique  in  our  literature.     In  writing  it,  he  says  he 
made '  a  recreation  of  a  recreation,'  and,  by  mingling 
innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the  graver 
parts  of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of 
ids  own  disposition.  The  work  is,  indeed,  essentially 
autobiographical  in  spirit  and  execution.    A  hunto^ 
and  falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  the  dia- 
logues, but  they  serve  only  as  foils  to  the  venerable 
and  complacent  Piscator,  in  whom  the  interest  of 
the  piece  whdly  centres.    The  opening  scene  lets  us 
at  once  into  the  genial  character  of  the  work  and  its 
bera    The  three  interlocutors  meet  accidentally  on 
Tottenham  hill,  near  London,  on  a  *  fine  fresh  May 
morning.*    They  are  open  and  cheerful  as  the  day. 
Piscator  is  going  towards  Ware,  Venator  to  meet  a 
pack  of  other  dogs  upon  Amwell  hill,  and  Auceps  to 
Theobald's,  to  see  a  hawk  that  a  friend  there  meiM 
or  moults  for  him.    Piscator  wiUin^y  joins  with  the 
lover  of  hounds  in  helping  to  destroy  otters,  for  he 
'  hates  them  perfectly,  because  they  love  fish  so  well, 
and  destroy  so  much.*    The  sportsmen  proceed  on- 
wards together,  and  they  agree  each  to  *  commend  his 
lecreation'  or  favourite  pursuit    Piscator  alludes  to 
the  virtue  and  contentedness  of  anglers,  but  gives 
the  precedence  to  his  companions  in  discoursing  on 
their  different  crafts.    The  lover  of  hawking  is  elo- 
quent on  the  virtues  of  air,  the  element  that  he 
trades  in,  and  on  its  various  winged  inhabitants.   He 
describes  the  falcon  *  making  her  highway  over  the 
steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and,  in  her 
glorious  career,  looking  with  contempt  upon  those 
high  steeples  and  magnificent  palaces  which  we  adore 
and  wonder  at'    The  singing  birds,  *  those  little 
nimble  musicians  of  the  air,  that  warble  forth  their 
curious  ditties  with  which  nature  hath  furnished 
them  to  the  shame  of  art,'  are  descanted  upon  with 
pure  poetiad  feeling  and  expression. 

*  At  first  Ike  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to  cheer 
hscself  and  Uiose  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the 


doubling  of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  aboTs  certh, 
and  sa^,  "  Lord,  wluU  music  hast  thoa  prorided  for  the 
saints  m  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  mea  took 
music  on  earth  1'" 

The  lover  of  hunting  next  takes  his  torn,  sod 
comments,  though  with  less  ibrce  (fiir  here  Wshon 
himself  must  have  been  aifaidC),  on  the  peiftction  ef 
smell  possessed  by  the  hound,  and  the  joyous  nrarfe 
made  oy  a  pack  of  dogs  in  iUl  chase.    Pbcator  thai 
unfolds  his  long-treasured  and  highly-prized  kne  on 
the  virtues  of  water — sea,  river,  and  brook ;  and  oa 
the  antiquity  and  excellenoe  of  fishing  and  sngUof. 
The  latter,  he  says,  is  *9ome»hta  like  poetry:  mm 
muMt  be  bom  so.'    He  quotes  Scripture,  and  nmnben 
the  prophets  who  allude  to  fishing.   He  also  remem> 
hers  with  pride  that  four  of  the  twelve  apostlei  weis 
fishermen,  and  that  our  Saviour  never  reproved  thedi 
for  their  employment  or  calling,  as  he  did  the  Scribes 
and  money-changers ;  for  *  He  found  that  the  hesits 
of  such  men,  by  nature,  were  fitted  for  oontemplstioa 
and  quietness ;  men  of  mild,  and  sweet,  and  pesos* 
able  spirits,  as,  indeed,  moet  angiert  are.*    The idesflf 
angling  seems  to  have  unconsciously  mixed  itatf 
with  idl  Izaak  Walton's  speculations  on  goodneM* 
loyalty,  and  veneration.     Eren  worldly  etgoyiiieBt 
he  appears  to  have  grudged  to   any  less  gifted 
mortals.  A  finely-dressed  dish  of  fish,  or  a  rich  drink, 
he  pronounces  too  good  for  any  but  anglers  or  nrr 
honest  men :  and  his  parting  benediction  is  upoa 
*  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtue,  and  dare  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence, and  be  quiet  and  go  a- angling.'    The  lut 
condition  would,  in  his  ordinary  mood,  when  not 
peculiarly  solonn  or  earnest  be  quite  equivalent  to 
any  of  the  others.    The  rhetoric  and  knowledge  a 
Piscator  at  length  fairly  OTeroome  Venator,  sad 
make  him  a  convert  to  the  superiority  of  sngimg,  ss 
compared  with  his  more  savage  pursuit  of  hunting 
He  agrees  to  accompany  Piscator  in  his  sport  ^^f^S^ 
him  as  his  master  and  guide,  and  in  time  hecooM 
initiated  into  the  practioe  and  mysteries  of  the  gentk 
craft    The  angling  excurskms  of  the  pair  give  ocqif 
sion  to  the  practical  lessons  and  descriptioos  in  toe 
book,  and  elicit  what  is  its  greatest  diarm,  At 
minute  and  vivid  painting  of  rural  objects,  the  dis- 
play of  character,  both  in  action  and  conversatioa, 
the  flow  of  generous  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  the 
associated  recollections  of  picturesque  poetrji  pi- 
tural  piety,  and  examples  and  precepts  of  morsli^* 
Add  to  this  the  easy  elegance  of  Walton's  st^l^ 
sprinkled,  but  not  obscured,  by  the  antiquated  idwui 
and  expression  of  his  times,  and  dear  and  >P^^j^^ 
as  one  of  his  own  favourite  summer  streamaKot 
an  hour  of  the  fishing  day  is  wasted  or  ummproreA 
The  master  and  scholar  rise  with  the  eariy  dM 
and  after  four  hours'  fishing,  breakfsst  at  nine  untf 
a  sycamore  that  shades  them  ftom  tlie 
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Old  FStcator  reads  his  admiring  scholar  a  lesson  on 
l^^-ilshing,  and  they  sit  and  discourse  while  a 
*imokiog  shower'  passes  ofl^  freshening  all  the 
Bcadow  and  the  flowers. 

'And  now,  scholar,  I  think  it  will  be  time  to  repair 
tioor  angle  rods,  wluch  we  left  in  the  water  to  fish 
lor  themselves ;  and  yoa  shall  ehoose  which  shall  be 
wan ;  and  it  is  an  eren  lay,  one  of  them  catches. 

And,  lei  me  tell  jon,  this  kind  of  fishing  with  a 
4md  rod,  and  laying  nifht  hooks,  are  like  putting 
mtnej  to  use ;  for  &ey  both  work  for  their  owners 
ite  they  do  nothing  but  sleep,  or  eat,  or  r^oice,  as 
ysQ  know  we  have  done  this  last  hour,  and  sat  as 
juctlT  and  as  free  from  cares  under  this  sycamore,  as 
Vhgirs  Tityms  and  his  Meliboeus  did  under  their 
Imm  beedi  tree.  No  life,  my  honest  scholar,  no  life 
m  ^t^PJ  *B^  *^  pleasant  as  the  life  of  a  well-gOTenied 
n^ ;  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with 
Votnims,  and  the  statesman  is  prerenting  or  contriT- 
k;  plots,  then  we  sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds 
iig,a&d  possess  ourselves  in  as  mudi  quietness  as 
^He  silent  silver  streams  which  we  now  see  glide  so 
qnietly  by  us.  Indeed,  my  good  scholar,  we  may  say 
« amding  as  Dr  Boteler  said  of  strawbeiries,  **  Doubt- 
)w  Uod  could  have  made  a  better  beny,  but  doubt- 
)w  Ood  never  did  f  and  so  (if  I  might  be  judge) 
*6od  never  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent 
mnation  than  angling." 

m  tell  you,  scholar,  when  I  sat  last  on  this  prim- 
tm  iMmk,  and  looked  down  these  meadows,  1  thought 
0f  tbem  as  dtarles  the  Eqiperor  did  of  the  city  of 
Pknnoe,  **  that  they  were  too  pleasant  to  be  looked 
m  bat  only  on  holioays."  As  I  then  sat  on  this  veiy 
ffm,  I  turned  my  present  thoughts  into  verse :  'twas 
swiih,  which  111  repeat  to  you : — 

The  An^t  WuJL 

I  m  these  iloweiy  meads  would  be ; 

These  oTstal  streams  should  solace  me ; 

To  iHiose  harmonious  bubbling  noise, 

I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice ; 
Sit  hen,  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Court  his  diaste  mate  to  acts  of  love ; 

Or  on  that  bank  feel  the  west  wind 
BNathe  health  and  plenty :  please  my  mind. 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flowers, 
And  then  wash'd  off  by  April  showers ; 

Here,  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song ; 

There,  see  a  blackbird  fe^  her  young, 

Or  a  laverock  build  her  nest : 

Hen,  g^ve  my  weary  spirits  rest» 

And  raise  my  low-pitcaed  thoughts  above 

Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love : 
Thus,  free  from  law-suits  and  the  noise 
Of  princes'  courts,  I  would  rejoice. 

Or,  with  my  Bryan^  and  a  book, 
lioiter  long  dap  near  Shawford  brook  ; 
Then  sit  hj  him,  and  eat  my  meat. 
Then  see  toe  sun  both  rise  and  set. 
Then  bid  mod  morning  to  next  day^ 
Then  meditate  my  time  away. 
And  angle  on ;  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave.' 

"^lemaster  and  schdar,  at  another  time,  sit  under 
fthoneynicUe  hedge  while  a  shower  fklls,  and  en- 
ooonter  a  handscme  milkmaid  and  her  mother,  who 
^  to  them  *  that  smooth  song  which  was  made  hy 
KUMtrtow'— 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ; 

ad^e  answer  to  it»  'which  was  made  by  Sir 
Wiltet  Baleigh  in  his  younger  days.'    At  nighl^ 

to  bs  the  name  of  his  do^ 


when  sport  and  instruction  are  over,  they  repair  to 
the  little  alehouse,  weU-known  to  Piscator,  where 
they  find  *  a  cleanly  room,  lavender  in  the  windows, 
and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the  walL'  The  hostess 
is  cleanly,  handsome,  and  civil,  and  knows  how  to 
dress  the  fish  after  Piscator's  own  fashion  (he  is 
learned  in  cookery) ;  and  having  made  a  supper  of 
their  gallant  trout,  they  drink  their  ale,  tell  tales, 
sing  ballads,  or  join  wiUi  a  brother  angler  who  drops 
in,  in  a  pierry  catch,  till  sleep  overpowers  them,  and 
they  retire  to  the  hostess'  two  beds,  *  the  linen  of 
which  kx)ks  white  and  smells  of  lavender.'  All  this 
humble  but  happy  painting  is  fresh  as  nature  her- 
self^ and  instinct  with  monu  feeling  and  beauty.  The 
only  speck  upon  the  brightness  of  old  Piscator's  be- 
nevolence is  one  arising  from  his  entire  devotion  to 
his  art  He  will  allow  no  creature  to  take  flsh  but 
the  angler,  and  concludes  that  any  honest  man  may 
make  a  ivst  quarrel  with  swan,  geese,  ducks,  the 
sea-gull,  heron,  &c.  His  directions  for  making  live- 
bait  have  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  cruelty,* 
and  are  certainly  curious  enough.  Painted  flies  seem 
not  to  have  occurred  to  him ;  and  the  use  of  snails, 
worms,  &C.,  induced  no  compunctious  visitings.  For 
taking  pike  he  recommends  a  perch,  cu  the  longett 
lived  jUk  on  a  hook,  and  the  poor  frog  is  treated  with 
elaborate  and  extravagant  inhumanity : — 

'  And  thus  use  your  frog,  that  he  may  continue  long 
alive :  put  your  hook  into  his  mouth,  which  you  may 
easily  do  from  the  middle  of  April  till  August ;  and 
then  the  froe's  mouth  grows  up,  and  he  continues  so 
fox  at  least  six  months  without  eating,  but  is  sustained 
none  but  He  whose  name  is  Wonderful  knows  how* 
I  say,  put  your  hook,  I  mean  the  arming  wire,  through 
his  mouth  snd  out  at  his  gills ;  and  with  a  fine  needle 
and  silk  sew  the  upper  pari  of  his  leg,  with  only  one 
stitch,  to  the  armmg  wire  of  your  hook ;  or  tie  the 
frM's  leg  above  the  upper  joint  to  the  armed  wire ; 
OMf  t»  so  domg^  me  him  as  though  you  loved  Attn,  that 
is,  harm  him  as  little  as  you  may  possible,  that  he  may 
live  the  Umger.* 

Modem  taste  and  feeling  would  recoil  fit>m  such 
experiments  as  these,  and  we  may  oppose  to  the 
aberrations  of  the  venerable  Widton  the  philosophical 
maxim  of  Wordsworth*- 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 

If  this  obeervation  falls  into  the  opposite  extreme 
(seeing  that  it  would,  if  rigidly  interpreted,  snppresi 
field  sports  and  many  of  the  luxuries  and  amuso" 
ments  of  life),  we  must  claim,  that  it  is  an  excess 
more  amiable  than  that  into  which  Piscator  was  led 
b^  his  attachment  to  angling.  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  work,  Walton  indulges  in  the  following 
strain  of  moral  reflection  and  a£nonition,  and  is  as 
philosophically  just  and  wise  in  his  counsels,  as  hia 
language  and  imagery  are  chaste,  beautifUl,  and  ani- 
mated, 

IT^mkfubimfor  Worldly  Blemngt,} 

*  WeU,  scholar,  having  now  taught  you  to  paint  your 
rod,  and  we  having  still  a  mile  to  Tottenham  High 
Cross,  I  will,  as  we  walk  towards  it  in  the  cool  shade 
of  this  sweet  honeysuckle  hedffe,  mention  to  you  some 
of  the  thoughts  and  joys  thai  liave  possessed  my  soul 
since  we  met  together.  And  these  thoughts  shall  be 
told  yon,  that  you  also  may  join  irith  mo  in  thankful- 
ness to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gifb  for 

e '  And  sagling,  too,  that  solitary  vloe. 
Whatever  Ltaak  Walton  sliigs  or  nys; 
The  qnalnt,  old,  cruel  ooxoomb.  In  bli  guHet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  nnaU  trout  to  pull  It* 
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our  happinen.    And  that  our  piweot  happincM  may 
appear  to  be  the  greater,  aod  we  the  more  thankful 
for  it^  I  will  beg  you  to  consider  with  me  how  manj 
do,  even  at  this  yerj  time,  lie  under  the  torment  of 
the  stone,  the  gout,  and  toothache  ;  and  this  we  are 
iree  from.     And  eyery  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new 
mercy ;  and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful.  There  have 
been,  since  we  met,  othen  that  have  met  disasters  of 
broken  limbs ;  some  have  been  blasted,  others  thun- 
der-stnicken ;  and  we  have  been  freed  from  these  and 
all  those  many  other  miseries  that  threaten  human 
nature :  let  us  therefore  rejoice  and  be  thankful.  Nay, 
which  is  a  far  greater  mercy,  we  are  free  from  the  in- 
supportable burden  of  an  accusing,  tormenting  con- 
science— ^a  miseiy  that  none  can  b^ ;  and  therefore 
let  us  praise  Him  for  his  preventing  grace,  and  say. 
Every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.    Nay,  let 
me  tell  you,  there  be  many  that  have  forty  times  our 
estates,  that  would  give  tiie  greatest  part  of  it  to  be 
healthful  and  cheerful  like  us,  who,  with  the  expense 
of  a  little  money,  have  eat,  and  dnmk,  and  laughed, 
and  angled,  and  sung,  and  slept  securely ;  and  rose 
next  day,  and  cast  away  care,  and  sung,  and  laughed, 
and  angled  again,  which  are  blessings  rich  men  can- 
not purchase  with  all  their  money.    Let  me  tell  yon, 
scholar,  I  have  a  rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so 
busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and  more  money,  that 
he  may  still  get  more  and  more  money ;  he  is  still 
drudging  on,  and  says  that  Solomon  says,  **  The  hand 
of  the  diligent  maketh  rich;**  and  it  is  true  indeed: 
but  he  considers  not  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
riches  to  make  a  man  happy :  for  it  was  wisely  nid 
by  a  man  of  great  observation,  ''That  there  be  as 
many  miseries  oeyond  riches  as  on  this  tide  them." 
And  yet  Ood  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty,  and 
grant  that,  haying  a  competent,  we  may  be  content 
and  thankful  I    £iet  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as 
think  the  gifts  of  Ood  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  an- 
other abound  with  riches,  when,  as  Ood  knows,  the 
cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches  hang 
often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's  girdle,  that  they 
clog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless  nights,  even 
when  others  sleep  quietly.    We  see  but  the  outside  of 
the  rich  man's  happiness ;  few  consider  him  to  be  like 
the  silkworm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the 
very  same  time  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  con- 
suming herself;  and  this  many  rich  men  do,  loading 
themselves  with  corroding  cares,  to  keep  what  they 
have,  probably  unconscionably  got.    Let  us  therefore 
be  thankful  for  health  and  competence,  and,  iU)ove 
all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. 

Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on 
a  day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a  oount^  fair,  where  he 
saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-cradEors, 
and  fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and  many  other  gim- 
cracks ;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all  the  oUier 
finnimbruns  that  make  a  complete  country  fair,  he 
said  to  his  friend,  "  Lord,  how  many  things  are  there 
in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need  1"  And 
truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with  very  many  who  vex 
and  toil  themselyes  to  get  what  they  nave  no  need  of. 
Can  any  man  chaige  Ood  that  he  hath  not  given  him 
enough  to  make  his  life  happy  t  No,  doubtless ;  for 
nature  is  content  with  a  little.  And  yet  you  riuJI 
hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some 
want,  though  he,  indeed,  wants  nothing  bi^t  his  will ; 
it  may  be,  nothing  but  his  will  of  his  poor  neighbour, 
for  not  worshipping  or  not  flattering  him :  and  thus, 
when  we  might  be  nappy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble 
to  ourselves.  I  have  neard  of  a  man  that  was  angry 
with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller ;  and  of  a  wo- 
man thai  broke  her  looking-glass  because  it  would 
not  show  her  face  to  be  as  younff  and  handsome  aa  her 
next  neiffhbour's  was.  And  I  knew  another  to  whom 
Ood  had  f^ven  healtii  and  plenty,  but  a  wift  that 


nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her  husband*!  lickai 
had  made  purse-proud ;  and  must,  becauae  she  m 
rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the  hi^est  pew  a 
the  church  ;  which  being  denied  her,  she  engaged  hcR 
husband  into  a  contention  for  it,  and  at  last  into  % 
law-suit  with  a  dogged  neighbour,  who  was  as  lidli  ai 
he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as  thj 
other ;  and  this  law-suit  begot  higher  oppositioni  ud 
actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  and  law-sviti; 
for  you  must  remember  that  both  were  rich,  and  rnurt 
therefore  have  their  wills.  Well,  this  wilful  pnn^ 
proud  law-suit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first  hos- 
Dand,  after  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  dud 
and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and  vexed  herself  iniv 
her  grave ;  and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  peopU 
was  cursed  into  a  punishment,  because  they  wanted 
meek  and  thankful  hearts,  for  those  only  cait  mtkt 
us  happy.  I  knew  a  man  tliat  had  health  and  iicke% 
and  several  houses,  all  beautiful  and  ready-funishedi 
and  would  ofUn  trouble  himself  and  family  to  be  re- 
moving from  one  house  to  another ;  and  being  asked 
by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  oflen  from  one  hoose 
to  another,  replied,  "  It  was  to  find  content  in  some  oat 
of  them."  But  his  friend  knowing  his  temper,  told 
him,  **  If  he  would  find  content  in  any  of  his  housea 
he  must  leave  himself  behind  him ;  lor  content  vilj 
never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul."  And  thii 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  oar  Sari* 
our  says  in  St  Matthew's  gospel,  for  he  there  saji^ 
"  Blessed  be  the  merciful,  for  they  shskll  obtain  merer. 
Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Goo. 
Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kia^ 
dom  of  heaven.  And  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  tlM 
shall  possess  the  earth."  Not  that  the  meek  skau 
not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see  Ood,  and  be  coifr 
forted,  and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heavea, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  he,  and  he  only,  possesses  the 
earth,  as  he  goes  toward  tJiat  kingdom  of  heavea,  \ij 
being  humbb  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what 
his  good  Ood  has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent, 
repining,  vexatioua  thoughts  that  he  deaerves  better; 
nor  is  vexed  when  he  sees  others  possesKd  of  moif 
honour  or  more  riches  than  his  wise  Ood  has  allotted 
for  his  share ;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with  t 
meek  and  contented  quietness,  such  a  quietness  si 
makes  his  yery  drMms  pleasing^  both  to  Ood  aad 
himself. 

My  honest  scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  yoa  to 
thanxfulness ;  and,  to  incline  you  the  more,  let  tt 
tell  you,  that  though  the  prophet  David  was  cuiltj  d 
murder  and  adultery,  and  many  other  of  tlie  most 
deadly  sins,  3ret  he  was  said  to  be  a  man  afier  God'k 
own  heart,  because  he  abounded  more  with  thankfolf 
ness  than  any  other  that  is  mentioned  in  holy  Scrip- 
ture, as  may  appear  in  his  book  of  Psalms,  when 
there  is  such  a  commixture  of  his  oonfessmg  of  hii 
sins  and  unworthiness,  and  such  thankfulness  fti 
Ood's  pardon  and  mercies,  as  did  make  him  to  he 
accounted,  even  by  Ood  himself,  to  be  a  man  afta 
his  own  heart :  and  let  us,  in  that,  labour  to  be  « 
like  him  as  we  can ;  let  not  the  blessings  we  reeehe 
daily  from  Ood  make  us  not  to  value,  or  not  piaiM 
Him,  because  they  be  common  ;  let  not  us  fbiget  to 
praise  Him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  «i 
have  met  with  since  we  met  together.  What  wodU 
a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  riveit,  and  ut^ 
dews,  and  flowers,  and  fountains,  that  we  have  ad 
with  since  we  met  together  t  I  have  been  told,  that 
if  a  man  that  was  bora  blind  could  obtain  to  havsUf 
sight  for  but  only  one  hour  during  his  whole  liA^  •■' 
should,  at  the  first  opening  of  his  eyes,  fix  his  sigki 
upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  his  full  gloiy,  either  si 
the  rising  or  setting  of  it,  he  would  be  so  tiaDSpoitod 
and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the  gloiy  of  it,  that  hi 
would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  tnm  that  M 
ranahing  object  to  behold  aU  thft  othar  TBiioss  I 
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m  tUi  mHJ  eould  prssml  to  him.     And  thia,  &nd 

■aj-olbet  111;*  blsMingi,  w*  frjoy  dwly.     And  for 

Miif  tbem,  bmusc  thej  be  k  common,  moct  mm 

Ipt  M  Hj  thtir  pmiiK«  ;  bat  let  not  ui,  bcauK  it 

l-bsMCTificcHiileuingto  Him  that  mmde  Uut  aun 

I  Md  iu,ud  ntill  pntect*  Da,  uid  givet  u>  flowen,uid 

A«*m,  uid  elomuhi,  uid  meat,  and  smtent,  and 

ksnn  W  go  »-fii.Iiing. 

VeU,  Kholu,  I  hare  almmit  tired  mjnlt,  and,  1 

fas,  nun  than   almoit  tired  7011.     Bat  I  nov  w« 

I  TMIaUm  High  Cnaa,  and  our  ihoit  mil  thither 

I  *ill  put  a  period  to  mj  too  long  diwourw,  id  vhich 

Baning  wai,  and  ia,  lo  plant  that  in  jour  mind 

ihieh  I  labour  to  poMoa  mj  own  aoul — that  ia, 

k  and  thankful  heart.     And  to  that  end  I  hate 

1  Ton  that  richea  without  them  (meekneaa  and 

fblnm)  do  not  make  an;  man  happy.     But  let 

Be  tell  JIM  that  rirhea  with  them  remore  manj  fean 

And   therefore  my  adriee  it,  that  jou 

o  be  honently  rich,  or  contentedly  poor 


^acc,  look  to  your  health,  and  if  you  hsTe  it,  praise 
bad.  and  Talue  it  next  to  a  good  con<dene« ;  for 
health  ii  the  wcond  bleaaing  that  we  mortjila  are 
ble  of— a  blening  that  money  <atinot  buy— and 
fsn  lalue  it,  and  be  thankfal  for  it.  At  for 
7  (which  may  be  aadd  to  be  th«  third  bleaaing), 
■olect  il  not  ;  bat  note,  that  then  ia  no  neceiaity  of 
long  rich  ;  for  I  told  ^ou  there  be  aa  many  miaeriea 
b^ond  richea  at  on  thii  nide  them  ;  and  if  joa  baT« 
a  eompclence,  enjoy  it  with  a  meek,  cheerful,  tbank- 
U  bean.     I  will  teU  you,  acbolar,  I  hare  heard  a 

Cre  diriae  aay  that  Ood  baa  two  dwelling),  one  in 
•en,  and  the  other  in  a  meek  and  thankful  heart; 
■fairh  Almighty  Ood  grant  to  me  and  to  my  honeat 
ebolai !  And  so  yoa  are  welcome  to  Tottenham  Hi^ 

Trmator.  Well,  maater,  I  thank  yon  for  all  your 
nod  directiona,  but  for  none  mon  than  thi*  lant,  of 
Lhankfulneu,  which  1  hope  I  ahall  nerer  forget.' 

To  tic  flflh  edition  of  the  *  Complete  Angler*  wai 
idded  a  wetuui  part  by  CbABIj^  CoTToI*,  the  f-' 
■nd  tranalator  of  HontiUgne.    It  conaiited  d 
itnictions  how  to  angle  for  a  trout  or  graybng 
dear  atream.     Though  the  work  was  written  in 
■hort  space  of  ten  daya.  Cotton,  who  had  long  I 
{■miliar  with  fly-flahing,  and  was  an  adopt^  son 
of  Iiaalc  Walton,  produced  a  treatise  raluable  ft>r 
iU  technical  knowledge  and  accuracy.    Walton'a 
(urm  ol  conreying  inatruction  in  dialognet  ia  also 

Mned,  (lie  anthor  being  Fiscator  Junior,  and  his 
companion  a  tixTeller  (Viator),  wbo  had  paid  a 
riiit  lo  the  romantic  scenery  of  Derbyshire,  near 
■hich  the  residence  of  Cotton  waa  aituated.  Thia 
trtreUer  turns  out  to  be  the  Vonator  of  the 

R'whoDv  addicted  to  the  chase' till  Mr  Izaak 
OD  tatight  him  as  good,  a  more  quiet,  innocent, 
tnd  less  dangeroua  dlTeraion.  The  friends  embrace ; 
Pixxtcr  conducts  Ilia  new  associate  to  his  '  belored 
rinr  DoTe,'  extends  to  him  the  hoipiCalities  of  his 
■SBStoo.  and  next  morning  shows  him  hia  Ashing 
hau^  inacribed  *  Pitcaloribus  Sacnini,'  with  the 
ftettily  cofltrived'  cipher  including  the  two  fint 
Mteta  of  father  Walton's  name  and  those  of  bis  aon 
Cotton.    A  delicate  clear  rircr  flowed  about  the 

I,  which  itood  on  a  little  peninsula,  with 
lnwfiiig..giBen  cloae  by,  and  fair  mesdows  and  mon.. 
taiM  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  ruin*  of  this 
" esttothe 


angler  nndhlsdliciple,  whoae  genuine  k>ve  of  nature, 
and  moral  and  deacriptlTE  pag«a,  hare  silently  b«t 
powerftUy  Influenced  the  taat«  and  Uleratue  of 
thehf  native  country. 


dlstingntjhed  himself  by  Kreral  •dentific  mxkt 
written  in  a  popular  style.  Hli  Sj/hxi,  or  a  Diacomm 
ofForat  Trra,a7ul  the  PropaoatUm  of  Tiitber  in  hU 
afajahft  DomMoiu,  published  in  1664,  vaa  written 
in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the  Royal  Society 
by  the  commiaaionera  of  the  navy,  who  dreaded  a 
scarcity  of  timber  in  the  conotry.  This  work,  aided 
by  the  king's  example,  atimulated  the  landholders  to 
plant  an  bnmenae  number  of  oak  tre«a,  which,  a 
oentorj  after,  prored  of  the  greatest  serrice  to  the 
nation  in  the  construction  of  ahipa  of  war.  Terra, 
a  Di-xurti  of  Oa  EarA,  riJatitig  to  Ac  Cullurt  and 
ImprtmeneiU  tif  iL,  for  Vegetation  and  the  Fropagalum 
o/'PIaad,  appeared  in  1675{  and  atreatiseonraedals 
is  another  productionof  the  renerable  anthor.  There 
has  been  printed,  also,  a  volume  of  his  Mitcdianiet, 
includiufc  a  treatise  in  praise  of '  Public  Employment 
and  an  Actire  Life,'  which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  '  Gaaay  ou  Solitude.  Evelyn 
was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  treat  garden- 
ing and  planting  acientiflcallj  1  and  his  grounds  at 
Sayes-Court,  near  Dcptford,  where  he  resided  during 
a  great  part  of  his  life,  attracted  much  admiration, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  foreign  plants  which 
he  reared  in  them,  and  the  fine  order  in  which  they 
were  kept  The  ciar,  Peter,  waa  tenant  of  th^ 
mansion  afler  the  removal  of  Evelyn  to  another 
estate )  and  the  old  man  was  mortiSed  by  the  groaa 
manner  in  which  hia  house  and  garden  were  abused 
by  the  Russian  potentate  and  his  retinue.  It  wai 
one  of  Peter's  amusements  to  demolish  a  '  moat 
glorious  and  Impenetrable  holly  hedge,'  Lf  tiding 
through  it  on  a  whedbarrow. 

Evdyn,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  hia  life, 
kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  entered  ever;  remarkable 
event  in  which  he  waa  in  any  way  concerned.  Thi* 
wa*  pnldi*hed  in  18IB  (two  volumes  qoarto),  and 
proved  lo  be  a  moat  valuable  addition  to  oar  store 
of  hiitorical  materials  respcctiug  tlie  Utter  half  ol 
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tbe  KTeiiteenth  century.  Erdja  ohnuiidM  fkinl' 
liar  u  well  l>  important  drcnniftancei  i  bat  be  doea 
it  withont  toM  of  dignity,  and  everprheie  praerre* 


the  lone  of  an  edncated  aod  reflecting  man.  It  ii 
CorioDS  to  read,  in  thii  work,  of  great  men  going 
afttr  dinner  to  attend  a  conocil  of  *t*le,  or  the  bad- 
neu  of  their  particular  offices,  or  the  bovling-grsen. 
or  eTeo  the  church ;  of  an  honr'i  leiinon  being  of 
moderate  length ;  of  ladie*  painting  their  facei  b^ng 
m  novelty ;  or  at  tbdr  receiviDg  rlalla  frwn  gentle- 
men whiltt  dnMlng,  after  baTiiy  joit  liwn  oat  of 
bed ;  of  the  fenule  atlendaot  of  a  lady  cf  ftibloo 
trandLng  on  ■  pillion  behind  one  of  tbs  footmen, 
and  the  ftx)tmeil  lidiog  vith  iwordi.  Tbe  imprea- 
■ion  conreyed  of  tbe  reign  of  Chsrlei  IL  is,  upon 
tbe  whole,  unexpected,  leading  to  tbe  conrictian,  Uiat 
the  dissoluteness  ot  manners  attributed  to  it  aStcted 
a  narrower  circle  of  society  than  is  niuallj  anp- 

Kied  ;  and  that  eren  in  tbe  court  there  were  many 
ght  exceptions  from  iL  Of  the  foUowing  extracts 
from  the  Diary,  the  first  is  given  In  tbe  odgiaal 
spelling:— 

[Tht  Otat  Fin  in  Limiaii\ 

1666.  2d  Sept  This  &U1  night  abont  ten  bccas 
that  dcploiabls  flie  near  Fiah  Stteela  in  London, 
ad.  The  fiie  continuing,  t&m  dinner  I  took  coad) 


_.. n  the  Bridge,  ill  .     _.  ..., 

and  upwards  towardi  Cheapeside,  downe  to  the  Thne 

The  fin  baring  continu'd  all  this  night  (if  I  mj^ 
call  that  ni^t  which  wu  light  as  day  for  10  miles 
round  about,  after  a  dnadfurmaonra),  when  conapir- 
ing  with  a  fiera  eastern  wind  in  a  niy  dric  seaMa, 
1  went  on  foote  to  the  same  place,  and  taw  the  whole 
••nth  pait  of  J*  aVcj  baming  bom  Che^sida  to  j* 


l^ianiea,  and  all  along  ComshiU  (for  H  kind 
against  j*  wind  u  wkU  ai  fonriM),  Tower 
Fenchurch  Stteele,  Oiavioua  Strette,  sad  so  * 
Bainard's  CaMle,  and  wunow  takinghnldafBtPslU 
church,  to  which  the  scaffolds  oontribnl 
The  conflagiBlion  was  iO  uniienal,  and  Ikapw^'i 
astonish'd,  that  from  the  bwnnlng,  I  knew  Dot  t 
what  deapondencyor  fate,  theyhaidly  Min'd  ts  ^imJ 
it,  10  that  there  was  nothing  heard  ta  ssent  bat  afi^ 
oat  sod  lanMntaticn,  running  aboM  like  iUait' 
cnatuna,  withont  at  all  attempting  toaaresTOitk 
goods,  auch  a  strsnga  uuuileiuation  then  wm  q 
them,  B  as  it  bumed  both  in  breadth  and  kaglli,  i 
churches,  publiq  halls,  eiduuige,  Iwapitsli,  — 
menti,  and  ornament^  leaping  after 
manner  fram  hoose  to  hoose  w>d  street* 
gnate  distaness  one  fhimye  other;  fhryahaMswU 
a  lon^  sat  of  fiun  and  wiime  weather  had  enaigliH 
the  air,  and  piepar'd  the  t"litTrtd*  to  etaca**  Ik 
fire,  which  deTonr'd,  after  an  incrsdible  msaia 
houBHi,  funitors,  and  everything.    Hera  w*  saw  tk 

Thama  cOTer'd  with  goods  floating,  all  the  ' 

and  boates  laden  with  what  soma  had  time  si 
rage  to  aave,  Ba,on  y*  other,  y*  carts,  fee  anjiag  « 
to  the  Gelds,  whieh  for  many  miles  wen  stm^  — -" 
moteablea  it  all  softs,  and  toils  erecting  to  ah 
botk  peiqile  aod  what  goods  they  could  get  aaay. 
the  miserable  aod  calamitoos  speetaels  I  saAiabad 
the  world  had  not  seene  the  like  since  th*  IbuiMa 
of  it,  nor  be  oatdone  till  ik»  nnivenal  winftspilial 
All  the  akis  was  of  a  Qeiy  aapect,  like  ths  topil 

burning  oxen,  the  li^  seene  above  '"     " 

abont  for  many  nights.  Ood  giant  my  nas  B^  sen 
behold  the  lik&  now  sedng  above  1D,W0  hsgan* 
in  one  flame :  the  niuse,  and  laackiag,  ani  tkoA 
of  the  impetnoua  Bamei,  y*  shrieking  of  wsmm  M 
ohildren,  the  hurry  of  peajde,  the  fall  rflow«»»,hse" 
and  churches,  waa  likeanhIdaouisCoiiDe,aBilhti 
ail  about  ■>  hot  and  inSani'd,  that  at  lastODsnas) 
able  to  approach  it,  so  that  tlu^  were  fore'dtoMaa 
atill  and  let  y*  flames  bum  on,  w<l>  tliey  did  Ibi : 
two  mite*  in  length  and  one  in  btedth.  Th*  d 
lA  smoke  wa«  diunall,  and  reach'd  upon  cotsnt 
neer  £0  miles  in  length.  Thus  I  left  it  thia  i 
noon*  burning,  a  nsemblanoe  of  Sodom  or  tta 
day.    London  was,  but  is  no  mon  I 

4th.  Tke  buning  still  rages,  and  it  waa  now  g 
as  far  as  the  InnerTemple,  all  Fleete  Stn(^  (ha  01 
Bailey,  Ludmie  Hill,  Warwick  Lane,  Newpl^Pi 
Chain,  Wathng  Streate,  bow  flaming,  aodB<istN 
reduc'd  to  ashes ;  thestooeaof  Paidcs  flewlikspi 
□adoa,  y«  mealting  lead  running  downe  ths  rttsatel  I 
a  Mroam^  and  the  veiy  pavements  glowing  with  la 
rednease,  M  as  no  koTse  nor  maa  irss  sUe  « 
them,  and  the  deuwlitiiHi  had  stopp'd  all  tk< 
•a  that  nn  help  cosld  be  applied.    Tba  eas 

impetuously  drove  the  flames  foiwaid.  It 


« 


hing  but  y«  Almigh^  power  of  Ood  w 
hem,  for  vune  was  y*  help  of  m 
Gth.  It  crossed  towards  Whitehall :  Ok  th*  a 


UB>y  to  oomroand  me  among  y*  rest  to 


It  plsa^l 
lookestkart 


it  part  of  Holbom,  whilst  the  net  of  y* 


(for  now  they  began  to  h<«i 
1  now,  who  hithsrto  had  rtH 
th  their  handa  aoosM),  oil 


iscItm,  and  not  till  n< 

len  intoiicateil,  with  their  h 

o  coaaider  that  nothing  was  likely  to 
'  ^he  blowing  ap  of  so  ml 
ida  g^>  than  any  had  . 
ordinaiy  method  of  pulling  tham  down 

ome  stoat  seamen  propos'd  cariy  (ooagh 
near  y*  whole  dttj,  but  this  lotne  ta*«  - 
uons  msn,  aldermen,  fce^  weald  net  pKtnili  ks- 
their  hooaes  must  have  ben  of  the  int.  ll  M* 
iniiawoiBmandadtobsFBetiard,MdMr«a    , 


EmOiBH  UTSltATURE. 


JOHlf 


bong  pwtieolariT  for  the  hoipital  of  St  Burtho- 
i«  Smitiifieid,  where  I  had  many  wounded 
md  tick  men,  nuide  me  the  more  diligent  to  promote 
4l^Bor  WM  m^  cue  fin*  the  Sayoj  lesse.  It  now  pleM'd 
Old,  bj  abeimg  the  wind,  and  bj  the  industrie  of  ye 
fNOle,  infonng  a  new  spirit  into  them,  that  the  fuiy 
tf  it  began  senrihlj  to  abate  about  nooue,  so  as  it 
was  no  iarther  than  ye  Temple  westward,  nor  than 
^fBtmoe  of  Smithfield  north.  But  continued  all 
ttsdayand  night  so  impetuous  towards  Cripplegate 
mi  tbe  Tower,  as  made  us  all  despairs ;  it  also  broke 
•it  sgsine  in  the  Temple,  but  Hhe  courage  of  the  mul- 
likade  persisting,  and  many  houses  being  blown  up, 
neb  gaps  and  desolations  were  soone  made,  as  with 
lbs  Ivmer  three  days'  consumption,  the  bade  fire  did 
Bst  so  Tehcmently  uige  upon  the  rest  as  formerly. 
Iheie  was  yet  no  standing  neere  the  burning  and 
^being  mines  by  neere  a  furlong's  space. 

Hie  eoale  and  wood  wharfes  and  magaxines  of  oyle, 
BBS,  &&,  did  infinite  mischeife,  so  as  the  inrectiTO 
ikieb  a  little  before  I  had  dedicated  to  his  Ma^y,  and 
ynUiah'd,  gi^iug  warning  what  might  probably  be  the 
ine  of  nmSning  those  shops  to  be  in  the  citty,  was 
bsk'd  on  as  a  prophecy. 

The  poore  inhabitants  were  dispers'd  about  St 
Gnqge's  Fields,  and  Moorefields,  as  &r  as  Highgate, 
•id  wrerail  miles  in  circle,  some  under  tents,  some 
ndcr  miserable  hutts  and  hovells,  many  without  a 
m  sr  soy  neeessaiy  utensUls,  bed  or  board,  who,  firom 
wifsteneesc,  riches,  and  easy  accommodations  in 
ilitely  end  well  fnrnish'd  houses,  were  now  reduc'd 
tsextRamest  misery  and  poTcrty. 

Ib  this  ealamitous  condition,  I  retum'd  with  a  sad 
beut  to  my  house,  blessing  and  adoring  the  mercy  of 
Qod  to  me  and  mine,  who  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
niBe  wai  like  Lot,  in  my  little  Zoar,  safe  and  sound. 

7th.  I  went  this  montmg  on  foote  fm  Whitehall  as 
6r  SI  London  Bridge,  Um>'  the  late  Fleete  Street, 
Lodpte  Hill,  by  St  Paules,  Cheapeside,  Exchange, 
BIAofnie,  Aldersgate,  and  out  to  Moorefields,  thence 
Aid'  Conehill,  &c,  with  extraordinary  difficulty, 
dimberiDg  orer  heaps  of  yet  smoking  rubbish,  ind 
fiMpuDtly  mistaking  where  I  was.  The  ground  under 
ay  feete  was  so  hot,  that  it  eren  burnt  the  soles  of 
By  ihoea  In  the  meantime  his  Maty  got  to  the  Tower 
Vf  viter,  to  demolish  ye  houses  about  the  graff,  which 
Moig  boilt  tntirely  about  it,  had  they  taken  fire  and 
ittadk'd  the  White  Tower  where  the  magarine  of 
feeder  lay,  would  undoubtedly  not  only  haye  beaten 
wwne  snd  destroy'd  all  ye  bridge,  but  sunke  and 
tas  the  ressells  in  ye  riyer,  and  rendered  v*  demo- 
liiian  beyoBd  all  expression  for  seyeral  miles  about 
•■Bowntrey. 

At  my  return,  I  was  infinitely  concem'd  to  find  that 

diy  church  St  Paules,  now  a  sad  mine,  and  that 
tiful  poitico  ^for  structure  comparable  to  any 
ii  Europe,  ai  not  long  before  repiur^d  by  the  king) 
uw  imt  in  pieces,  fishes  of  yast  stone  split  asunder, 
iid  nothing  remaining  intire  but  the  inscription  in 
^•rchitraye,  showing  by  whom  it  was  built,  which 
■i  act  one  letter  of  it  defiu;'d.  It  was  astonishing 
telle  what  immense  stones  the  heat  had  in  a  manner 
cikm'd,  so  that  all  y*  ornaments,,  columns,  finesses, 
^  projct^oics  of  massie  Portland  stone  flew  off,  eyen 
teye  Tety  roofe,  where  a  sheet  of  lead  eoyering  a  great 
^iMewM  totally  mealted ;  the  mines  of  the  vaulted 
"^iOling  broke  into  St  Faith's,  which  being  filled 
yj^  the  inagMines  of  bookes  belonging  to  ye  sta- 
j|y»»  Md  carried  thither  for  safety,  they  were  all 
Monm'd,  burning  for  a  weeke  following.  It  is  also 
^"KnBhle,  that  the  lead  oyer  ye  iJtar  at  y«  east  end 
|iM  vntooeh'd,  and  among  the  diyers  monuments,  the 
yy  <rf  ow  bishop  remain'd  intire.  Thus  lay  in 
**^  thst  most  yenerable  church,  one  of  the  most 
atMni  pieces  of  eariy  piety  in  ye  Christian  worid, 
lOOoiorew    The  lead,  yron  worker  bells, 


plate,  &c.,  mealted ;  the  exquisitely  wrought  Mercers 
Chapell,  the  sumptuous  Exchanee,  ye  august  fabriq 
of  Christ  Church,  all  ye  rest  of  the  Companies  Halls, 
sumptuous  buildings,  arches,  all  in  dust ;  the  foun- 
taines  dried  up  and  ruin'd,  whilst  the  yeiy  waters  re- 
main'd boiling ;  the  yorago's  of  subterranean  cellars, 
wells,  and  dungeons,  formerly  warehouses,  still  bum- 
ing  in  stench  and  dark  clouds  of  smoke,  so  that  in  5 
or  6  miles,  in  trayersing  about,  I  did  not  see  one  load 
of  timber  unconsum'd,  nor  many  stones  but  what  were 
calcin'd  white  as  snow.  The  people  who  now  walk'd 
about  ye  mines  appeared  like  men  in  a  dismal  desart, 
or  rather  in  some  greate  citty  laid  waste  by  a  cmel 
enemy;  to  which  was  added  the  stench  that  came 
from  some  poore  creatures  bodies,  beds,  kc  Sir  Tho. 
Oressham's  statute,  tho'  fallen  from  its  nich  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  remain'd  intire,  when  all  those  of 
ye  kings  since  ye  Conquest  were  broken  to  pieces,  also 
the  standard  in  Comehill,  and  Q.  Elizabeth's  effigies, 
with  some  armes  on  Ludgate,  continued  with  but 
little  detriment,  whilst  the  yast  yron  chaines  of  the 
citty  streetes,  hinges,  bans,  and  gates  of  prisons,  were 
many  of  them  mealted  and  r^uc'd  to  cinders  by 
ye  yehement  heate.  I  was  not  able  to  passe  through 
any  of  the  narrow  streetes,  but  kept  the  widest ;  the 
ground  and  air,  smoake  and  fiery  yaponr  continu'd  so 
mtense,  that  my  haire  was  almost  sing'd,  and  my  feete 
unsufferably  sur-heated.  The  bie  lanes  and  narrower 
streetes  were  quite  fill'd  up  with  rubbish,  nor  could 
one  haye  knowne  where  he  was,  but  by  ye  ruines  of 
some  church  or  hall,  that  had  some  remarkable  tower 
or  pinnacle  remaining.  I  then  went  towards  Isling- 
ton and  Hif^gate,  where  one  might  haye  scene  200,000 
people  of  fdl  ranks  and  degrees  dispers'd  and  lying 
alone  by  ^eir  heapes  of  what  they  could  saye  from 
the  me,  deploring  their  losse ;  and  tho'  ready  to  perish 
for  hunger  and  destitution,  yet  not  asking  one  penny 
for  reli^,  which  to  me  appear'd  a  stranger  sight  than 
any  I  had  yet  beheld.  His  Majesty  and  Council  in- 
deede  tooke  all  imaginable  care  for  their  reliefe,  by 
proclamation  for  the  country  to  come  in  and  refresh 
them  with  proyisions.  In  ye  midst  of  all  this  cala- 
mity and  confusion,  there  was,  I  know  not  how,  an 
alanne  begun  that  the  French  and  Dutch,  with  whom 
we  were  now  in  hostility,  were  not  onely  landed,  but 
eyen  entering  the  citty.  There  was,  in  tmth,  some  days 
before,  greate  suspicion  of  those  2  nations  joining; 
and  now,  that  they  had  ben  the  occasion  of  firing  the 
towne.  This  report  did  so  teirifie,  that  on  a  suddaine 
there  was  such  an  uproare  and  tumult,  that  they  ran 
from  their  goods,  and  taking  what  weapons  they  could 
come  at,  they  could  not  be  stopp'd  from  falling  on 
some  of  those  nations,  whom  they  casualy  met,  with- 
out sense  or  reason.  The  clamour  and  peril  grew  so 
excessiye,  that  it  made  the  whole  court  amaz'd,  and 
they  did  with  infinite  paines  and  greate  difficulty 
reduce  and  appease  the  people,  sending  troops  of 
soldiers  and  guards  te  cause  them  to  retire  into 
ye  fields  a«aine,  where  they  were  watoh'd  all  this 
ni^t.  I  left  them  pretty  quiet,  and  came  home 
sufficiently  weary  and  broken.  Tlieir  spirits  thus  a 
little  admed,  and  the  affright  abated,  they  now  began 
to  repaire  into  ye  suburbs  about  the  citty,  where  such 
as  had  friends  or  opportunity  got  shelter  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  which  his  Maty*  prt]^mation  also  invited 
them* 

[A  FortwuUe  Courtier  not  EwnedJ] 

Sept,  6  [1680].— I  dined  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
now  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 
This  eentleman  came  first  a  poor  boy  from  the  quire 
of  Salisbury,  then  was  taken  notice  of  by  Bishop 
Duppa,  and  lUterwards  waited  on  my  Lord  Percy 
(brother  to  Al^mon,  Earl  of  Northumberland),  who 
prooured  foir  hua  an  inferior  place  amongst  the  deiki 
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of  the  kitchen  and  green  cloth  side,  where  he  wm 
found  so  humble,  diUgent,  industrious,  and  pradent 
in  his  behaviour,  that  his  majesty  being  in  exile,  and 
Mr  Fox  waitinff,  both  the  king  and  lords  about  him 
frequently  employed  him  about  their  affairs ;  trusted 
him  both  with  receiving  and  paying  the  little  mon^ 
they  had.  Returning  with  his  majesty  to  England, 
after  great  wants  and  great  sufferings,  his  mi^esty 
found  him  so  honest  and  industrious,  and  withal  so 
capable  and  ready,  that  being  advanced  from  Clerk  of 
the  Kitchen  to  tliat  of  the  Green  Cloth,  he  nrocuied 
to  be  paymaster  to  the  whole  army  ;  and  by  his  dex- 
terity and  punctual  dealing,  he  obtained  such  credit 
among  the  bankers,  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  able 
to  borrow  vast  sums  of  them  upon  any  exigence.  The 
continual  turning  thus  of  money,  and  the  soldiers' 
moderate  allowance  to  him  for  his  keepine  touch  with 
them,  did  so  enrich  him,  that  he  is  believed  to  be 
worth  at  least  £200,000,  honestly  gotten  and  unenvled, 
which  is  next  to  a  miracle.  With  all  this,  he  con- 
tinues as  humble  and  ready  to  do  a  courtesy  as  ever 
he  was.  He  is  generous,  and  lives  very  honourably ; 
of  a  sweet  nature,  well  spoken,  well  bred,  and  is  so 
highly  in  his  majesty's  esteem,  and  so  useful,  that, 
being  long  since  made  a  knight,  he  is  also  advanced 
to  be  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasuiy, 
and  has  the  reversion  of  the  Coflbrer's  place  after 
Harry  Brounker.  He  has  married  his  ddest  daughter 
to  my  Lord  Comwallis,  and  gave  her  £12,000,  and 
restored  that  entangled  family  besides.  He  matdied 
his  eldest  son  to  1&9  TroUope,  who  brings  with  her 
(besides  a  great  sum)  near,  if  not  altogether,  £2000 
per  annum.  Sir  Stephen's  lady,  an  excellent  woman, 
18  sister  to  Mr  Whittle,  one  of  the  king's  chirurgeons. 
In  a  word,  never  was  man  more  fortunate  than  Sir 
Stephen ;  he  is  a  handsome  person,  virtuous,  and  retj 
rel]Jj;ious.* 

lEvdynU  AeetnuU  qfkia  Dtmgkter  Mary^fl 

Mwnh  10. — She  received  the  ble«ed  sacrament ; 
after  which,  disposing  herself  to  suffisr  what  Ood 
should  determine  to  ii^ict,  she  bore  the  remainder  of 
her  sickness  with  extraordinary  patience  and  piety, 
and  more  than  ordinary  resignation  and  blessed  frame 
of  mind.  She  died  the  14th,  to  our  unspeakable  sor- 
row and  affliction ;  and  not  to  ours  only,  but  that  of 
all  who  knew  her,  who  were  many  of  the  best  quality, 
greatest  and  most  virtuous  persons.  The  justness  of 
her  stature,  person,  comeliness  of  countenance,  grace- 
fulness of  motion,  unafiected  though  more  than  ordi- 
narilv  beautiful,  were  the  least  of  her  ornaments,  com- 
pared with  those  of  her  mind.  Of  early  piety,  singu- 
larly religious,  spending  a  part  of  every  day  in  private 
devotion,  reading,  and  other  virtuous  exercises ;  she 
had  collected  and  written  out  many  of  tiie  most  use- 
ful and  judicious  periods  of  the  books  she  read  in  a 
kind  of  common-place,  aa  out  of  Dr  Hammond  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  most  of  the  best  practical 
treatises.  She  had  read  and  digested  a  considerable 
deal  of  history  and  of  places  [geography].  The  French 
tongue  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  Engln^ ;  she  under- 
stoMl  Italian,  and  was  able  to  render  a  laudable 
account  of  what  she  read  and  obsored,  to  which  as- 
sisted a  most  faithful  memory  and  discernment ;  and 
she  did  make  very  prudent  aad  discreet  reflections 
upon  what  she  had  observed  of  the  conversations 
among  which  she  had  at  any  time  been,  which  being 
continually  of  persons  of  the  best  quality,  she  thereby 
improved.  She  had  an  excellent  voice,  to  which  she 
played  a  thorough  base  on  the  harpsichord,  in  both 

*  Sir  BteiAen  Fox  was  the  progsnltor  of  the  noble  hoim 
ef  Holland,  to  noaarkable  for  the  line  of  disttngnUud  stat«e> 

MO  which  It  hSS  given  to  BnylMul. 

t  This  young  Udj  died  of  ansU-pox,  Maroh  lOBS,  in  her 


which  she  arrived  to  that  pcdiBetioii,  that  cf  Ike  sche» 
lars  of  those  famous  two  maeteni,  Signon  Pietrsaai 
Bartholomeo,  she  was  esteemed  the  best;  fsr  ths 
sweetness  of  her  voice  and  management  of  it  addsd 
such  aa  agreeableness  to  her  oeunteoanoe,  withsot 
any  constraint  or  concern,  that  when  she  sung,  it  wh 
as  charming  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear;  this  I  ate 
note,  because  it  was  a  universal  miiaxk,  and  ftr 
which  so  many  noble  and  jndidoos  penons  in  mwie 
desired  to  hear  her,  the  last  being  at  Lord  AraaM 
of  Waidour's.  What  shall  I  say,  or  rather  not  say, 
of  the  cheerfulness  and  agreeableness  of  her  hii- 
mourl  Condescending  to  the  meanest  servant  in  the 
family,  or  othets,  she  still  kepi  up  respect,  without 
the  least  pride.  She  would  often  rmd  to  tbeai,  auk 
mine,  instruct,  and  prar  with  them  if  they  were  ndk» 
so  as  she  was  exceedingly  beloved  of  eveiybody.  Piety 
was  so  prevalent  an  ingredient  in  her  constitution  (as 
1  may  say),  that  even  among  equals  and  superion,shs 
no  sooner  became  intimately  acquainted,  bat  she 
would  endeavour  to  improve  them  by  insinnatiBf 
something  of  reli^ous,  and  that  tended  to  briaf  thsm  i 
to  a  love  of  devotion.  She  had  one  or  two  connjaats,  j 
with  whom  she  used  to  paas  whole  days  in  ftstia^  i 
reading,  and  prayers,  e^wcially  before  the  moMhlj 
communion  and  other  solenm  oocaaaons.  Sheabhoned 
flatteiy,  and  though  she  had  abundance  of  wit,  ths 
raillery  was  so  innocent  and  ingenioos,  that  it  wss 
most  agreeable ;  she  sometimes  would  see  a  ph^,  lNit» 
since  tiie  stage  grew  licentious,  expressed  bendf 
weary  of  them ;  and  the  time  spent  at  the  theatie  wis 
an  unaccountable  vanity.  She  never  played  at  cssds 
without  extreme  importunity,  and  for  the  coonaay « 
but  this  was  so  veir  seldom,  that  I  cannot  numlNff  ii 
among  anything  she  could  name  a  CmiU.  Ne  «m 
could  read  prose  or  verse  better  or  with  mere  jedf- 
ment ;  and,  aa  she  read,  so  die  writ,  not  enl)f  nsil 
correct  orthMraphy,  [but]  with  that  matui^  d 
judgment  and  exactness  of  the  periods,  ehoioeet  ef- 
pressious,  and  fimiiliarity  of  style,  that  some  lettasf 
ners  have  astonished  me  and  othos  to  fdicm  she  ksi 
occasionally  written.  She  had  a  talent  of  iiImusiiI^ 
any  comical  part  or  poem,  as,  to  them  she  might  W 
decently  free  with,  was  more  pleasing  than  heud  ea 
the  theatre.  She  danced  witti  the  greatest  gnse  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  so  would  her  master  sav,  wne  wM 
Monsieur  Isaac ;  but  she  seldom  showed  that  perfb^ 
tion,  save  in  gracefulness  of  her  carriage,  which  wis 
with  an  air  of  sprightly  modesty  not  easily  to  be  de* 
scribed.  Nothing  affected,  but  natural  and  sasyia 
her  deportment  as  in  her  discoune,  which  was  aiwafs 
material,  not  trifling,  and  to  which  the  extrsoidiaaiy 
sweetness  of  her  tone,  even  in  &mUiar  speaking,  wis 
veiy  charming.  Nothing  was  so  pretty  as  her  desemd- 
ing  to  pUy  with  little  ^ildren,  whom  she  would  cbmi 
and  humour  with  great  delist.  But  she  wis  msit 
afiected  to  be  with  grave  and  sober  men,  of  whoa  she 
might  learn  something  and  improve  henel£  I  havi 
been  assisted  by  her  in  reading  and  pftying  l7|*f  • 
comprehensive  of  uncommon  unions,  curioss  of  \w9' 
ing  everything  to  some  excesti,  had  I  not  somstiflMi 
repressed  it.  Nothing  was  so  delightful  to  her  as  Is 
go  into  my  study,  where  she  would  willingly  have 
spent  whole  days,  for,  as  1  said,  she  had  read  aboa* 
dance  of  history,  and  all  the  best  poets;  even  Tereno^ 
Plautus,  Homer,  Viigil,  Horace,  Ovid;  all  the  bert 
romances  and  modem  poems;  she  could  oompoM 
happily,  as  in  the  Mundnt  MtUidriM,  wherein  is  aa 
enumeration  of  the  immense  variety  of  the  modes  a&d 
ornaments  belonging  to  her  sex ;  but  all  these  are  tain 
trifles  to  the  virtues  that  adorned  her  soul ;  she  was 
sincerely  religious,  most  dutifVil  to  her  parents,  wbcia 
she  loved  with  an  affection  tempered  with  ff^ 
esteem,  so  as  we  were  easy  and  free,  and  nevervnt m 
well  pleased  aa  when  die  was  with  us,  nor  needed  ei 

kind  to  her  aistsn»  iM 


other  convenation.    She  was 


M 
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m  Mm  tn^KSTuig  tbem  bj  her  onutuit  conrae  of 
|KtT.  Oil  dear,  BWcet,  and  deilnbic  child  I  how 
AmU  I  put  with  iJl  thii  goodnen  uid  Tirtne  without 
tke  bittcnwn  of  Mnow  and  nluctuiej'  of  ktendn- 


rf  »  fiicnd  •■  well  u  a  child.    Nor  Ic 


thy 


■nlUcdn 
Oh,k(nribe 


kft  u  I  (o  tbe  gnT«  ihAll  we  both  mij  thj  memoij. 

IFaAiout »  ifnn.] 
[Rvn  ■  Tjiwuia,  cr  tbt  Hilda.'  •] 
TwH  B  wit^  eipradon  of  Mklreni,  /tafinuMi 
uiKmhudi  tamo  koHo  iimriKgni  della  hro luitura; 
tifli  inDiiiw  dd  lor  andlo; — gumenti  (uj*  he] 
It  uimkli  an  inEdlible  eigiu  of  their  Ddture ;  U 
■n,  of  their  nndentuiding.  Though  I  would  not 
)iln  of  the  monk  by  the  hood  he  weui,  or  celebnte 
Hehomoar  of  Jnliui'i  conrt,  whera  the  philosophic 
Mitle  made  alt  hia  officen  appear  like  ao  manj  con. 
jmn,  ti»  worth  the  obmrring  yet,  that  the  people 
d  Home  left  off  the  lego,  ui  ancient  and  noble  gar- 
nat,  with  their  power,  and  that  the  Tieiaaitude  of 
Ihtir  habit  wu  little  better  than  a  presage  of  that  of 
•her  fertone ;  for  the  militaij  mm,  diflenncing 
Ihtm  bum  their  iUtsi,  was  no  tmUll  indication  m 
tte  deeliniu  of  their  courage,  whidi  ihaTtly  followed. 
tod  I  am  of  opinioD  that  when  once  we  ahall  tee  the 
Vowliaa  senate  quit  the  graTity  of  thrir  Teata,  the 
Matt  itidf  will  not  long  labnit  without  aome  eon- 
-'—■■'-  -•'^■'—  '  -m  of  opinion  that  the  SwiM 
on  but  for  keeping  to  their 


Bt  it  axciUBbiB  in  the  Frendi  to  alter  and  impoae 
lh»  moda  en  othcn,  tii  no  lata  a  w«iknea>  and  a 
■kaae  in  tha  rc«t  of  the  wodd,  wbti  hare  no  depen- 
dtaceflD  them,  to  admit  them,  at  leart  to  that  d^iee 
if  leiity  aa  to  turn  into  all  their  ghapee  witbont  dia- 
oimiiiation ;  ao  m  when  the  fiaak  takea  our  Hon- 
Bmn  te  ^tpeai  like  aa  many  fucea  or  }aA  Poddinica 
•B  the  (t^|e,  all  the  worid  ahoiild  alter  ahape,  and 
pla;  the  paatonunua  with  them. 

M«tliint«  ^  Frendi  tailor,  with  hi*  ell  in  Ui  hand, 
bob  the  oiduHitnet  Cuoa  ortr  tha  eompaciona  of 
lilwa,  and  changea  tbem  into  aa  masy  iwma.  One 
■UaweaiBDUulatobeBoloaaeinouTclothM    *    ■ 


»f  in  neka,  aa  <rf  old  the;  were  wont  to  treat  a 
•Hie,  with  a  dog,  an  ape,  and  a  aerpent.  Now, 
all  tmit,  and  at  a  diatauce  look  iike  a  pair  of  tonga, 
•ad  laoa  atoSed  out  behind  like  a  Dntchman.  Thia 
gaUant  g«a  ao  pinched  in  the  wwst,  aa  if  he  wen  pre- 
fni  fH  the  qucetion  of  the  fiery  plate  in  Turkey 
ud  that  ao  looae  in  the  middle,  aa  if  be  would  ton 
iiaoM, 01  drop  in  two;  now, the ah«t  waiita and ahirta 
ia  Pye-conit  ia  the  mode ;  then  the  wide  hoee,  or  a 
naa  in  coala  i^n.  *  *  Methinla  we  ahould  liain 
tohaodlediatatrtMi:  Herooka  did  ao  when  be  cmuted 
OB^iale :  and  thoae  who  aacriliDed  to  Cens  put  on 
lU  fetticoat  with  mncli  oonfidcoce.        ■       * 

It  waa  a  fine  ailken  thing  which  I  apied  walking 
tothn  da.T  through  WMtminrter  Hall,  tt-'  '--"  ~ 
Eouch  ribbon  about  him  aa   would  hare 


LTa  plnndeied 
pedlar*.    jUl 


ia  body  waa  dressed  like  a  May-poK 

BHttuo^i  cap.    A  frigate  newlr  ringed  kept  not  half 

nch  a  clatter  in  a  atonn,  aa  thia  pnmet'a  Mr 

did  vhcD  the  wind  waa  in  hia  ahniada;  tha  : 

ni  wocdeiful  to  behold,  and  the  wall-cheasn  eolonia 

"n  red,  orange,  blue,  ud  well  gummed  aatin,  which 

2"*^  a  hapi^  fancy ;  but  ao  waa  our  galUnt  oror- 

na^gtd,  [that]  whelW  ha  did  wear  thia  gument,  or 

*  A  lars  pamphtM  bj  Enl>ii. 


aa  a  porter  beat  it  onij,  waa  not  eaul;  to  be  re- 

For  my  part,  I  profeei  that  I  delight  In  a  cheerful 

gaiety,  affect  and  cultirata  Tariety.     The  nniierae  it- 

-If  were  not  beautiful  to  me  without  it ;  but  aa  that 

in  eonataut  and  anifonn  aucceasion  in  the  natural, 

liere  men  do  not  disturb  it,  «o  would  1  bare  it  alao 

.  the  artificial.     If  the  kiuga  of  Mciico  changed  four 

mca  aJay,  it  waa  but  an  upper  Teal,  which  they  ware 

led  to  honour  aome  meritorioua  aerrant  with.     Let 

•D  diange  th«r  babita  as  olt  as  they  pleaae,  ao  tha 

diange  be  for  the  better.     I  would  hare  a  summer 

habit  and  a  winter ;  fbr  the  apring  and  for  the  antumn. 

Something  1  wonld  indulge  to  youth ;  aomething  to 

age  and  humour.     But  what  hare  we  to  do  with  these 

foreign  butterfiiei  1    In  Ood'a  name,  let  the  change  be 

our  own,  not  borrowed  of  othen ;  for  why  ahould  1 

dance  after  a  Monsieur'a  flageolet,  that  hate  a  set  of 

English  viols  for  my  concert  t     We  need  no  French 

! .:___  j__  tlioitiige,  or  for  the  back. 


Sib  Rookb  L'Estbanoe  (1616-1iIM>  eru'oyed,  in 
the  reigna  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VU.,  greut  noto- 
riety aa  an  occaaiona!  political  writer.  During  the 
rebellion  be  had  fought  as  a  royalist  aoldkr :  being 
captnred  by  the  parliamentary  snny,  he  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  die,  and  lay  in  prison  almost  fuur 
years,  conatantJy  expecting  to  be  k-d  forth  to  exe- 
cution. He  waa  at  length  aet  free,  and  llr«d  in 
almoBt  total  obscurity  tilt  the  Iteatoration,  when  he 
waa  rewarded  with  the  inTidlona  piiat  uf  licenser  i^ 
the  press.  From  tliia  time,  till  >  few  years  bdbre 
hia  death,  he  waa  conBtantly  occupied  in  the  editing 


flt  Rognr  L'EstmofO. 

of  newspapers  and  writing  of  pamphlets,  moatly 
in  behalf  of  the  court,  from  which  he  at  last  r^ 
odTed  the  hoiioar  of  knighthood.  He  ia  generally 
considered  to  have  teen  the  first  miter  who  sold  hia 
serrices  in  defence  of  any  meaiure,  good  or  bad.  Aa 
a  controTenialiat,  he  waa  bold,  lirely,  and  rigoroua, 
bnt  coarse,  impudent,  almsiie,  and  by  no  means  a 
•crupiilous  regarder  of  truth.  He  ii  known  also 
as  a  translator,  having  produced  rcniona  of  .^aop'a 
Faljles,  Seneca's  Morels,  Cicero'a  Offleea,  Enumui'B 


^ 
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Colloquies,  QueTedo'i  VitioiiB,  and  the  works  of 
Josei&iu.  Sir  Roger  wu  so  anzioiis  to  aooommo- 
dftte  his  style  to  the  taste  of  the  common  people,  that 
few  of  his  works  could  now  he  read  with  any  plea- 
sure. The  class  whom  he  addressed  were  only  hegin- 
ning  to  be  readers,  and  as  yet  relished  nothing  but 
the  meanest  ideas,  presented  in  the  meanest  language. 
What  immediately  follows  is  a  chapter  of  his  life  of 
JEsop,  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  the  Fables. 

^«op*«  Jwomtion  to  hrmghia  Mutreu  hade  agaim  to  her 
Hutband  aficr  «&«  had  Ufi  Atm. 

The  wife  of  Xanthus  was  well  bom  and  wealthy, 
but  so  proud  and  domineeriuf  withal,  as  if  her  for- 
tune and  her  extraction  bad  entitled  her  to  the 
breeches.  She  was  horribly  bold,  meddling  and  ex> 
pensive  (as  that  sort  of  women  commonly  are),  easily 
put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous  hard  to  be  pleased 
again ;  perpetually  chattering  at  her  husband,  and 
upon  all  occasions  of  controTersy  threatening  him  to 
be  gone.  It  came  to  this  at  last,  that  Xanthus's 
stock  of  patience  being  quite  spent,  he  took  up  a 
resolution  of  going  another  way  to  work  with  her, 
and  of  tiying  a  course  of  severity,  since  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  with  her  by  kmdness.  But  this 
experiment,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  made  it 
worse ;  for,  upon  fakrder  usage,  the  woman  grew  des- 
perate, and  went  away  from  him  in  earnest.  She 
was  as  bad,  'tis  true,  as  bad  might  well  be,  and  ^ 
Xanthus  had  a  kind  of  hankering  for  her  still ;  beside 
that,  there  was  matter  of  intersst  in  the  case ;  and  a 
pestilent  tongue  she  had,  that  the  poor  husband 
dreaded  abore  all  things  under  the  sun.  But  the 
man  was  willii^,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
game,  and  so  his  wits  and  his  friends  were  set  at 
work,  in  the  iairrst  manner  that  mij;ht  be,  to  get  her 
home  again.  But  there  was  no  cood  to  be  done  in  it, 
it  seems ;  and  Xanthus  was  so  Tisibly  out  of  humour 
upon  it,  that  .£sop  in  pure  pity  bethought  himself 
immediately  how  to  comfort  him.  '  Come,  master,' 
says  he, '  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  for  I  hare  a  project 
in  my  noddle,  Uutt  uiall  bring  my  mistress  to  you 
back  again,  with  as  good  a  will  as  ever  she  went  from 
you.'  What  does  my  ^^Bsop,  but  away  immediately 
to  the  market  among  the  butchers,  poulterers,  fish- 
mongers, confectioners,  frc,  for  the  best  of  ereiything 
that  was  in  season.  Nay,  be  takes  prirate  people  in 
his  way  too,  and  chops  into  the  tot  nouse  of  his  mis- 
tress's relations,  as  by  mistake.  This  way  of  proceed- 
ing set  the  whole  town  agoe  to  know  the  meaning  of 
all  this  bustle ;  and  .Alsop  mnocently  told  eveiybody 
that  his  master's  wife  was  run  away  from  him,  and 
he  had  married  another;  his  friends  up  and  down 
were  all  invited  to  come  and  make  meny  with  him, 
tad  this  was  to  be  the  wedding  feast.  The  news  fiew 
like  lightning,  and  hi^T  were  they  that  could  cany 
the  first  tidings  of  it  to  tne  run-away  lady  (for  eveiT- 
body  knew  Njk/^  to  be  a  servant  in  that  fkmily).  It 
gathered  in  the  rolling,  as  all  other  stories  do  in  the 
telline,  especially  where  women's  tongues  and  pas- 
ttons  have  the  spreading  of  them.  The  wife,  that  was 
in  her  nature  riolent  and  unsteady,  ordered  her  cha- 
riot to  be  made  ready  immediately,  and  away  she  posts 
back  to  her  husband,  fiJls  upon  him  with  outra^  of 
looks  and  language ;  and  after  the  easing  of  her  mind 
a  UMle,  *  No,  Xanthus,'  says  she, '  do  not  you  flatter 
yourself  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  another  woman 
while  I  am  alive.'  Xanthus  looxed  upon  this  as  one 
of  .Asop's  masterpieces;  and  for  that  bout  all  was 
well  again  betwixt  master  and  mistress. 

\TKt  Popuk  Plot] 

At  the  first  opening  of  this  plot,  almost  all  people's 
heaits  took  fire  at  it,  and  nothii^  was  heard  but  the  bel- 


lowing of  execrations  and  revenge  against  the  aeeusel 
bloody  papists.    It  was  imput^  at  first,  and  m  thfe 

general,  to  the  principles  of  the  religion ;  and  a  RMsta 
atholic  and  a  regicide  were  made  one  and  the  ssiM 
thing.  Nay,  it  was  a  saying  frequent  in  some  ef  ev 
great  and  holy  mouths,  that  thcrwere  confident  then 
was  not  so  much  as  one  soul  of  the  whole  party,  wittia 
his  majesty's  dominions,  that  was  not  either  an 'aelv 
in  this  plot,  or  a  friend  to*t  In  this  heat,  thsy Mis 
picking  up  of  priests  and  Jesuits  as  last  as  thef  oonll 
catch  'em,  and  so  went  on  to  consult  thdr  emdei  the 
witnesses  (with  all  formalities  of  sif^g  and  exsmiuBg) 
upon  the  particulars  of  place,  time,  manner,  penons, 
&C. ;  while  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Court  of  Re- 
quests were  kept  warm,  and  ringing  still  of  new  ma 
come  in,  corroborating  proofr,  and  rarther  diflooTeriei, 
&,c.  Under  this  train  and  method  of  reasoning  the 
managers  advanced,  decently  enou^,  to  the  findiot 
out  of  what  they  themselves  had  laid  and  concerted 
beforehand  ;  and,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  the  whole 
stoiy  was  but  a  farce  of  so  many  parts,  and  the  noii^ 
informations  no  more  than  a  lesson  that  they  had  muca 
ado  to  go  throu^  with,  even  with  the  help  of  diligent 
and  careful  tutors,  and  of  many  and  many  a  prompltf, 
to  bring  them  off  at  a  dead  lift.  But  popoy  wm  so 
dreadful  a  thing,  and  the  danger  of  the  king'e  li&snd 
of  the  Protestant  relij^on  so  astoniriiing  a  soipiis^ 
that  people  were  alm<Mt  bound  in  duty  to  be  bcooii- 
derate  and  outraseous  upon  *t ;  and  loyalty  itself 
would  have  looked  a  little  oold  and  indifferent  if  it 
had  not  been  intemperate ;  insomuch  that  zeal,  fierce- 
ness, and  jealousy  were  never  more  excusable  tksa 
upon  this  occasion.  And  now,  having  excellent  matter 
to  work  upon,  and  the  passions  of  the  people  aliesdj 
disposed  for  violence  and  tumult,  there  needed  so 
more  than  blowing  the  coal  of  Oates's  nanatiTei  to 
put  all  into  a  flame :  and  in  the  mean  time,  all  siti 
and  accidents  were  improved,  as  well  toward  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  humour,  as  to  the  kindling  of  it 
The  people  were  fint  haired  out  of  their  senses  mtk 
tales  and  jelousies,  and  then  made  judges  of  (be 
danger,  and  consequently  of  the  remedy ;  which  wpos 
the  main,  and  briefly,  came  to  no  more  than  this :  the 
plot  was  laid  all  over  the  three  kingdoms;  Frtnee^ 
Snain,  and  Portugal,  taxed  their  quotas  to't ;  we  were 
all  to  be  burnt  in  our  beds,  and  rise  with  our  throsti 
cut ;  and  no  way  in  the  world  but  exclusion*  snd 
union  to  help  us.  The  fancy  of  this  exclusion  gpiesd 
immediately,  like  a  gangrene,  over  the  whole  Ikmj  et 
the  monarchy ;  and  no  sarin?  the  life  of  his  m^eitj 
without  cutting  off  «very  limb  of  the  prvrogative :  tae 
device  of  union  passed  insensibly  into  a  league  of  cob- 
spiracy ;  and,  instead  of  uniting  protestants  soioA 
papists,  concluded  in  an  association  of  suojerts 
a^liainst  their  sovereign,  confounding  policy  with  reli- 
gion. •  «  • 

I  shall  now  pass  some  necessary  reflections  upon  As 
whole.  There  never  was,  perhaps,  since  the  atatiea 
of  the  world,  so  much  confusion  wrought  by  so  mean, 
so  scandalous,  so  ridiculous  instruments ;  lousy,  gressj 
rogues,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  princes ;  porten, 
and  the  coarsest  of  letter-carriers,  to  be  made  the  cob- 
fidants  of  public  ministers ;  starving  indigent  variety 
that  had  not  credit  in  the  world  for  a  Brumigen  grost, 
and  lived  upon  the  common  charity  of  the  basket,  to 
be  a  matter  of  seven  hundred  pound  out  of  pocket  is 
his  mi^esty's  service,  as  Oates  and  Bedloe  pretended; 
sots,  to  find  treason  in  words,  at  length  m  oommon 
post-letters.  The  four  ruflSans  to  have  but  tveoty 
pound  a  man  for  murdering  the  king  by  assault,  snd 
Sir  Oeoige  Wakeman  fifteen  thousand  pound  ooijr  fe^ 
poisoning  him,  without  running  the  fifteenth  part  of 
the  risk ;  nay,  and  Bedloe  fifteen  hundred  pound  fix 

*  The  exolmioD  of  the  heir-preMimptlve.  ttis  Dnks  of  Toki 
idio  was  a  Catholic,  from  the  tbnuw.— JEdL 
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jbuifr  lending  a  hand  to  the  helping  away  of  a  dead  jub- 
lioe :  theetf  and  a  thousand  incredibilities  more,  mast 
W  all  belieTed,  or  the  witnesses  found  to  be  most 
^mnahlj  foiswoni,  unless  it  were  for  the  evidence's 
i^  that  they  had  credit  given  'em ;  for  the  matter 
li^tctf  under  such  circumstances,  was  morally  im- 
poaible  to  be  true ;  and  for  the  probity  of  the  wit- 
MMn,  they  were  ah^ady  as  well  known  as  the  whip- 
|ing^Mst»  for  a  pack  of  swearing,  lying,  cheating,  a 
VBQsttete  and  an  abandoned  sort  of  mercenary  vil- 
hins :  and  yet  such  was  the  infatuated  credulity  of 
the  coamon  people  at  that  season,  and  such  the  bold 
ud  shaaoelesa  hypocrisy  of  the  managers  of  that  im- 
postore,  that  there  was  no  place  for  either  truth  or 
kmerty  t*  appear.  The  inference  I  draw  from  this 
pnposterois  way  of  proceeding  is,  that  the  whole  stoiy, 
fiom  end  to  end,  was  a  practice ;  that  the  suborners  of 
tbe  peijoiy  were  also  the  protectors  and  the  patrons 
of  it  both  under  one ;  and  that  they  had  their  accom- 
plices in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  crisis  of 
date,  that  played  the  same  game  which  their  fore- 
&Ums8  had  done  upwards  of  forty  years  before. 

There  is  more  good  taste  in  the  style  of  Sir  Roger 
L^Ertrange's  translations  of  ancient  authors  than  in 
)  that  of  hu  original  works.    The  following  is  a  brief 
otnct  fimm  Mi  yeraioD  of  *  Seneca's  Morals  :'— 


The  principal  causes  of  ingratitude  are  pride  and 
xlf-conceit,  avsurice,  envy,  Iec.  It  is  a  familiar  ex- 
dsmation, '  *Ti8  true,  he  did  this  or  that  for  me,  but  it 
ame  so  late,  and  it  was  so  little,  I  had  e'en  as  good 
ksTe  been  without  it :  If  he  had  not  given  it  to  me,  he 
mut  have  given  it  to  somebody  else ;  it  was  nothing 
ntof  his  own  pocket.'  Nay,  we  are  so  ungrateful,  that 
Ve  that  gives  us  all  we  have,  if  he  leaves  anything  to 
iimself^  we  reckon  that  he  does  us  an  injury.  It  cost 
Inlios  Caesar  his  life  the  disappointment  of  his  un- 
atisUe  companions ;  and  yet  he  reserved  nothing  of 
Ul  that  he  got  to  himself,  but  the  liberty  of  dispos- 
Bf  it.  There  is  no  benefit  so  large,  but  malignity 
fm  still  lessen  it:  none  so  narrow,  which  a  good 
■nterpretation  will  not  enlarge.  No  man  shall  ever 
te  grateful  that  views  a  benefit  on  the  wrong  side,  or 
tskn  a  good  ofiice  by  the  wrone  handle.  The  avari- 
noos  man  is  naturally  ungrateful,  for  he  never  thinks 
b  has  enough,  but  without  considering  what  he  has, 
o&ly  minds  what  he  covets.  Some  pretend  want  of 
power  to  make  a  competent  return,  and  you  shall 
find  in  others  a  kind  of  graceless  modesty,  that  makes 
s  man  ashamed  of  requiting  an  obligation,  because 
'tis  a  confession  that  he  has  received  one. 

Not  to  return  one  good  office  for  another  is  in- 
human ;  but  to  return  evil  for  good  is  diabolical.  There 
u«  too  many  even  of  this  sort,  who,  the  more  they  owe, 
the  more  they  hate.    There's  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  to  oblige  those  people ;  for  when  they  are  con- 
scious of  not  paying  the  debt,  they  wish  the  creditor 
out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  mortal  hatred  that  which  arises 
&om  the  shame  of  an  abused  benefit.    When  we  are 
on  the  asking  side,  what  a  deal  of  cringing  there  is, 
and  profession.  '  Well,  I  shidl  never  forget  wis  fnvour, 
it  will  be  an  eternal  obligation  to  me.'   But,  within  a 
while  the  note  is  changed,  and  we  hear  no  more  words 
^X  till  by  little  and  little  it  is  all  quite  forgotten. 
So  long  as  we  stand  in  need  of  a  benefit,  there  is  no- 
thing dearer  to  us ;  nor  anything  cheaper  when  we 
hare  reorired  it    And  yet  a  man  may  as  well  refuse 
to  deliver  up  a  sum  of  money  that's  left  him  in  trust, 
without  a  suit,  as  not  to  return  a  good  office  without 
u^ng;  and  when  we  have  no  value  any  further  for 
the  benefit,  we  do  commonly  care  as  little  for  the 
uthor.    People  follow  their  interest;  one  man  is 
patcful  for  his  convenience,  and  another  man  is  un- 
gnteful  for  the  same  reason. 


DR  RALPH  CCTDWORTB. 

Dr  Ralph  Citdworth  (1617-1688)  is  celebrated 
as  a  very  learned  divine  and  philosopher  of  this  age. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where, 
daring  the  thirty  years  succeeding  1645,  he  held  the 
office  of  regius  professor  of  Hebrew.  His  principal 
work,  which  is  entitled  The  True  Intdlectual  System 
of  the  Universe,  was  published  in  1678,  and  is  de- 
signed as  a  refutation  of  the  atheistical  tenets  which 
at  that  time  were  extensively  held  in  England.  It 
executes  only  a  portion  of  his  design ;  namely,  the  es- 
tablishment of  tine  following  three  propositions,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  fundamentals  or  essentials  of  true 
rdiglon : '  First,  that  all  things  in  the  world  do  not 
float  without  a  head  and  governor ;  but  that  there  ia 
a  God,  an  omnipotent  understanding  being,  presiding 
over  alL  Secondly,  that  this  God  being  essentially 
good  and  just,  there  is  something  in  its  own  nature 
immutably  and  eternally  just  and  unjust ;  and  not 
by  arbitrary  will,  law,  and  command  only.  And 
lastly,  that  we  are  so  far  forth  principals  or  masters 
of  our  own  actions,  as  to  be  accountable  to  justice 
for  them,  or  to  make  us  guilty  and  blame-worthy 
for  what  we  do  amiss,  and  to  deserve  punishment 
accordingly.'  From  this  statement  by  Cudworth 
in  his  pre&ce,  the  reader  will  observe  that  he  main- 
tained (in  opposition  to  two  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  HobbesX  first,  the  existence  of  a  natural  and 
everlasting  distinction  between  justice  and  injustice ; 
and  secondly,  the  fireedom  of  the  human  wiU.  On  the 
former  point  he  differs  from  most  subsequent  oppo- 
nents of  Hobbism,  in  ascribing  our  consciousness  ot 
the  natural  difiCerenoe  of  right  and  wrong  entirely 
to  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  in  no  degree  to  senti- 
ment or  emotion.  As,  however,  he  confines  his 
attention  in  the '  Intellectaal  System'  to  the  first 
essential  of  true  religion  enumerated  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  ethical  questions  are  in  that  work  bat 
incidentally  and  occasionally  touched  upon.  In 
combating  the  atheists,  he  displays  a  prodigious 
amount  ol  erudition,  and  that  rare  degree  of  candour 
which  prompts  a  controversialist  to  give  a.  fiill 
statement  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  which  be 
means  to  refute.  This  fairness  brought  upon  him 
the  reproach  of  insincerity;  and  by  a  contempo> 
rary  Protestant  theologian  tlie  epitheu  of  Arian, 
Sodnian,  Deist,  and  even  Atheist,  were  freely  ap- 
plied to  him.  *•  He  has  raised,'  says  Dryden, '  snch 
strong  objections  against  the  being  of  a  God  and 
Providence,  that  many  think  he  huu  not  answered 
them;' — 'the  common  fate,'  as  Lord  Shaftesbuiy 
remarks  on  this  occasion,  *  of  those  who  dare  to 
appear  fair  authors.'  This  chunoor  seems  to  have  dis- 
heartened the  philosopher,  who  refrained  from  pub- 
lishing the  other  portions  of  his  scheme;  He  left^ 
however,  several  manuscript  works,  one  of  which, 
entiUed  A  Treatise  concemmg  Eternal  and  InauUable 
Jforality,  but  only  introductory  in  its  character,  was 
published  in  1 731  by  Dr  Chandler,  bishop  of  Durham. 
His  anprinted  writings  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  include  treatiaes  on  Moral  Good  and 
Evil,  Liberty  and  Necessity,  the  Creation  of  the 
World  and  the  Immortalil^  of  the  Soul,  the  Learn- 
ing of  the  Hebrews,  and  Hobbes's  Notions  concern- 
ing the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Extension  of  Spirits. 
Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  speaking  of  the  two  pubHshed 
works,  observes,  that  '  The  InteUectoal  System  of 
Cudworth  embraces  a  field  much  wider  than  his 
treatise  of  Immutable  Morality.  The  latter  is 
particularly  directed  against  the  doctrines  of  Hobbes, 
and  oi  the  Antinomians  ;*  but  the  former  aspires  to 


*  The  Antinomians  were  a  seot  of  PveSb/terians  wUob 
gpnuog  op  during  the  oonfualon  of  the  oiyll  war  in  Englsnd. 
Their  designation  Is  a  Greek  oompound,  signifying '  enemieB  of 
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tear  up  by  the  roots  all  the  principles,  both  physical 
and  metaphysical,  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  It 
is  a  work,  certainly,  which  reflects  much  honour  on 
tiie  talents  of  tlie  author,  and  still  more  on  the 
boundless  extent  of  his  learning ;  but  it  is  so  ill 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  that,  since  the 
time  of  Mr  Harris  and  Dr  Price,  I  scarcely  recollect 
the  slightest  reference  to  it  in  the  writings  of  our 
British  metaphysicians.  Of  its  faults  (beside  the 
general  disposition  of  the  author  to  discuss  questions 
placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties), 
the  most  prominent  is  the  wild  hypothesis  of  a 
plastic  nature;  or,  in  other  words,  **of  a  yital  and 
spiritual,  but  unintelligent  and  necessary  agent, 
created  by  the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his  pur- 
poses." Notwithstanding,  however,  these  and  many 
other  abatements  of  its  merits,  tiie  **  Intellectual 
System"  will  for  ever  remain  a  precious  mine  of  in- 
formation to  those  whose  curiosity  may  lead  them 
to  study  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  theories.'*  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  was  published  by  Mosheim 
At  Jena  in  1733.  A  few  specimens  of  iLe  original 
are  subjoined : — 

{Chdf  though  IneomprehambUf  not  JneonceivahUJ] 

It  doth  not  at  all  follow,  because  God  is  inoompre- 
hensiblo  to  our  finite  and  narrow  understandings,  that 
he  is  utteriy  inconoeiTable  by  them,  so  that  they  can- 
not frame  any  idea  of  him  at  all,  and  he  may  there- 
fore be  concluded  to  be  a  non-entity.  For  it  is  certain 
that  we  caimot  comprehend  ourselves,  and  that  we 
have  not  such  an  adequate  and  comprdiensiTe  know- 
ledge of  the  essence  of  any  substantial  thing  as  that 
we  can  perfectly  master  and  conquer  it.  It  was  a 
truth,  though  abused  br  the  sceptics,  ahakUepton  fi, 
iomething  incompreheimbie  in  the  essence  of  the  lowest 
substances.  For  even  body  itself,  which  the  atheists 
think  themselyes  so  well  acquainted  with,  because 
they  can  feel  it  with  their  fingers,  and  which  is  the 
only  substance  that  they  acknowledge  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  the  universe,  hath  such  putzling  difiicul- 
ties  and  entanglements  in  the  speculation  of  it,  that 
they  can  never  be  able  to  extricate  themselves  from. 
We  might  instance,  also,  in  some  accidental  things, 
as  time  and  motion.  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds, 
and  we  are  not  the  same  with  it,  but  have  a  lower 
participation  only  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  are 
rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenden  thereof.  This 
is  indeed  one  badge  of  our  cieaturely  state,  that  we 

the  law/  it  being  tbefr  opinion  that  exhortations  to  morslity 
were  mmeceasary,  st  once  to  the  elect,  whom  the  divine  gnoe 
would  of  itself  lead  to  the  practice  of  piety  and  Tirtue,  and  to 
the  non^eleet,  whose  salvation  and  virtuous  conduct  were,  hy 
the  very  droumstanoe  of  non-election,  rendered  impoasibla. 
Some  of  the  Antinonilan  doctors  carried  their  views  so  far  as 
to  maintain,  *  that  as  the  elect  cannot  fall  from  grace,  nor 
forfeit  the  divine  favour,  so  it  follows  that  the  wicked  actions 
they  commit,  and  the  violatkms  of  the  divine  law  with  whidi 
thoy  are  chargeable,  are  not  really  sinful,  nor  are  to  be  eon- 
ddered  as  instances  of  their  departing  fkom  the  law  of  God ; 
and  that,  consequently,  they  have  no  ocoasiom  either  to  confess 
their  sins  or  to  break  them  off  by  repentance.*  Baxter  and 
TOlotsoci  were  among  the  distinguished  opponents  of  the  tenets 
9t  this  seot^HSee  Mosheim's  Eoolesiastical  History,  cent. 
xviL  (diap  ii.  sect.  23.)  Cud  worth.  In  his  *  Treatise  concerning 
Etsnial  and  Immutable  Morality,*  classes  with  the  atheijits  of 
antiquity  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  thought  *  that  Ood 
may  command  what  Is  contrary  to  moral  rules;  that  he  has 
no  inclination  to  the  good  of  his  creatures ;  that  he  may  Justly 
doom  an  innocent  being  to  eternal  torments ;  and  that  what- 
ever Ood  does  wHI,  for  that  reason  is  Just,  because  he  wiOs  it' 
He  does  not  mention,  however,  hf  what  ase^  these  views 


*  Pint  Preliminary  DissertatiMi  to  Enoyctopcdia  Biitaariba, 
7th  edition,  p.  44. 


have  not  a  perfectly  comprehensive  knowledga^crsadi 
as  is  adequate  and  commensurate  to  the  sswncei  of 
things  ;  from  whence  we  ought  to  be  led  to  this  a» 
knowledgment,  that  there  is  another  Perfect  Mind  «f 
Understanding  Being  above  us  in  the  universe,  fitA 
which  our  imperfect  minds  were  derived,  and  apoo 
which  they  do  depend.  Wherefore,  if  we  can  bars 
no  idea  or  conception  of  anything,  whereof  we  hsn 
not  a  full  and  p^ect  comprehension,  then  can  msci 
have  an  idea  or  conception  of  the  nature  of  anr  nb- 
stance.  But  though  we  do  not  comprehend  all  troth, 
as  if  our  mind  were  above  it,  or  master  of  it»  aad  csn- 
not  penetrate  into,  and  look  quite  through  ihe  nstore 
of  everything,  yet  may  rational  souls  Same  eotsia 
ideas  and  conceptions,  of  whatsoever  is  in  the  oib  of 
being  proportionate  to  their  own  nature,  and  soificieBt 
for  their  puipose.  And  thon^  we  cannot  fhUy  eom- 
prehend  tne  Deity,  nor  exhaust  the  infiniteness  ef  its 
peHection,  yet  may  we  have  an  idea  of  a  Being  abso- 
lutely perfect  ;  such  a  one  as  is  noetro  modelo  eoiormkf 
af^maoie  and  proportkmaie  to  oir  meoMmt  and  tamt- 
Umg;  as  we  may  approach  near  to  a  mountain,  aad 
touch  it  irith  our  hands,  thouidi  we  cannot  enconpsa 
it  all  round,  and  encUup  it  within  our  arms,  ^'hat- 
soever  is  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  unconoeirable, 
is  nothing  ;  but  not  whatsoever  is  not  fall/  compie- 
hensible  by  our  imperfect  understandings. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is  more  incom- 
prehensible to  us  than  anything  else  whatsoever,  whid 
proceeds  from  the  fulness  of  its  being  and  perfeetioa, 
and  from  the  transcendency  of  its  br^jfatness ;  hot  ftr 
the  veiy  same  reason  mav  it  be  said  also  in  some  seass, 
that  it  is  more  knowable  and  conceivable  thaa  sdj- 
thing.  As  the  sun,  though  by  reason  of  its  exeente 
splendour  it  daiole  our  weak  nght,  yet  is  it,  notwitb- 
standing,  &r  more  visible  ahm  than  any  of  the  tM6e- 
Imos  ttMce—ike  mall  mtKy  Han.  Wheie  there  ii 
more  of  light  there  is  more  visibility ;  so,  where  tbm 
is  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfection,  there  is  more 
of  conceptibility  and  cognoscibilitv ;  such  a  tbiog 
filling  up  the  mind  more,  and  acting  more  stronglj 
upon  it.  Nevertheless,  because  our  weak  and  impc^ 
feet  minds  are  lost  in  the  vast  immensity  and  redos- 
daney  of  the  Deity,  and  overcome  wiUi  its  transcendat 
li^t  and  daszling  brightness,  therefore  hath  it  to  « 
an  appearance  of  darkness  and  incomprehensibilii/ ; 
as  the  unbounded  expansion  of  light,  in  the  dear 
transparent  ether,  hath  to  us  the  apparition  of  an 
asnre  obscurity  ;  whidi  yet  is  not  an  absolute  thing 
in  itself,  bat  only  relative  to  our  sense,  and  a  mere 
fancT  in  us. 

The  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity  is  so  ftr  fktni 
being  an  argument  against  the  reality  of  its  existence, 
as  that  it  is  most  certain,  on  the  eontrary,  that  woe 
there  nothing  incomprehensible  to  us,  who  are  bat 
contemptible  pieces,  and  small  atoms  of  the  univerM; 
were  thers  no  other  being  in  the  world  bat  what  oor 
finite  undemtandings  oould  span  or  &thom,  and  en- 
compass round  about,  look  through  and  thitmgh,  have 
a  commanding  view  of;  and  pofectly  conquer  sad 
subdue  under  them,  then  could  there  he  nothing  abso- 
lutely and  infinitely  periect,  that  is,  no  God.     «     * 

And  nature  itself  pUunly  intimates  to  us  that  that 
is  some  such  absolutely  pofect  Being,  which,  thoogk 
not  inconceivable,  yet  is  incomprehensible  to  oar  finite 
understandinga,  br  certain  passions,  whieh  H  balk 
implanted  in  us,  that  otherwise  would  want  an  object 
to  display  themselves  upon ;  namely,  thoee  of  deroot 
veneration,  adoration,  and  admiration,  toMtiierwitb 
a  kind  of  ecstacy  and  pleasing  horror ;  whN^,  in  the 
silent  language  of  nature,  seem  to  speak  thus  much 
to  us,  that  there  is  some  object  in  the  world  se  mock 
biper  and  vaster  than  our  mind  and  thoagfcis,  thst 
it  IS  the  vexy  same  to  them  that  the  oeean  is  to  nsr> 
row  vessels;  so  that,  when  they  have  taken  into  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  can  thereof  by  eontempUlie^ 
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wi  fSM.  up  all  their  capacity,  there  is  still  an  im- 
imsity  of  it  left  without,  which  cannot  enter  in  for 
mt  of  room  to  receiye  it,  and  therefore  mtut  be 
miehended  after  some  other  strange  and  more  mjs* 
tetioas  manner,  namely,  bj  their  being  plunged  into 
it,  and  swidlowed  up  or  lost  in  it.  To  conclude,  the 
])eitj  is  indeed  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  and 
impofect  undentandings,  but  not  inoonceirable ;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  this  atheistic 
petenoe  to  make  it  a  non-entity. 

[Difemltjf  of  Cfrnfrinemg  Inieretted  UnbdievenJ] 

As  for  the  last  chapter,  though  it  promise  onlj  a 
Qoofatation  of  all  the  Atheistic  grounds,  yet  we  do 
theiein  abo  demomitrate  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
•11  Atheism,  and  the  actual  existence  of  a  Ood.  We 
mj  demonstrate,  not  a  priori,  which  is  impossible  and 
CQDtndictious,  but^  by  necessary  inference,  fiom  prin- 
dplfls  altogetiier  undeniable.  For  we  can  by  no 
nesns  grant  to  the  Atheists  that  there  is  more  than 
i  probwle  persuasion  or  q>inion  to  be  had  of  the 
exutence  of  a  Ood,  without  any  certain  knowledge  or 
•dence.  NoTertheless,  it  will  not  follow  from  £moe 
tbt  irfkOBoeyer  riiall  read  these  demonstrations  of 
oan,  and  understand  all  the  words  pf  them,  most 
therefore  of  neceasity  be  presently  connnced,  whether 
be  will  or  no,  and  put  out  of  all  manner  of  doubt 
and  hesitancy  oonoeminf  the  existence  of  a  God. 
F«r  we  believe  that  to  be  true  which  some  have 
sflinned,  that  wave  there  any  interest  of  life,  any  con- 
cenunent  of  appetite  and  passion,  against  the  truth 
of  geometrical  theorems  themaelTes,  as  of  a  triangle 
hsTing  three  aofles  equal  to  two  ridit,  whereby  men's 
judgments  may  be  clouded  and  bribed,  notwithstand- 
isg  all  the  demonstrations  of  them,  many  would  re- 
aaia  at  least  sceptical  about  theoL 

[CVvorffon.] 

Because  it  is  undeniably  certain,  conoeminff  our* 
Betrea,  and  all  imperfect  beings,  that  none  ox  these 
can  create  any  new  substance,  men  are  apt  to  me»- 
■are  all  things  by  their  own  scantling,  and  to  sup- 
poM  it  universally  impossible  for  any  power  whsi- 
erer  thus  to  create.     But  since  it  is  certain  that 
imperfect  beings  can  themselves  produce  some  things 
out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  as  new  cMitatiens,  new 
local  motion,  and  new  modifications  of  things  corpo- 
real, it  is  aurely  reasonable  to  think  that  an  absolutely 
perfect  Being  can  do  something  more,  that  is,  create 
aew  substances,  or  give  them  their  whole  being.   And 
it  may  well  be  thought  as  easy  for  God,  or  an  Gmni- 
potent  Being,  to  male  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all, 
as  it  is  for  us  to  create  a  thought  or  to  move  a  finger, 
or  for  the  sun  to  send  out  rays,  or  a  candle  light ;  or, 
lastly,  for  an  opaque  body  to  produce  an  image  of 
itself  in  a  glass  or  water,  or  to  project  a  shadow ;  all 
theie  imperfect  things  being  but  the  energies,  rays, 
images,  or  ahadows  of  the  Deity.    For  a  aubstance  to 
be  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  or  a  Beins  infinitely 
parfect,  is  not  for  it  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  in  the 
ivpoaaible  sense,  because  it  oomes  from  Him  who  is 
all*   Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  impossible  for  anything 
yrhaterer  to  be  made  b^  that  which  hath  not  only 
iBfiaittly  greater  perfection,  but  alao  infinite  active 
power.    It  is  indeed  true,  that  infinite  power  itself 
cannot  do  things  in  their  own  nature  impossible ;  and, 
^herefots,  those  who  deny  creation,  ought  to  prove, 
^  it  is  ahselntely  impossible  for  a  substance,  though 
i>ot  for  an  accident  or  modification,  to  be  brought 
^«n  non-existence  into  being.     But  nothing  is  in 
itself  impossible  which  does  not  imply  contradiction  ; 
and  thongh  it  be  a  eootradiction  to  be  and  not  to  be 
at  the  lame  time,  there  is  surely  no  contradiction  in 
eoDoeivmg  an  imperfect  being,  which  before  was  not, 
afterwuda  to  be. 


BB  BICOAMD  CUlfBBBT.AWlK 

Dr  Bichabd  Cumberulnd  (1632-1718),  another 
learned  and  amiable  divine  of  the  churdi  of  Eng- 
land, was  rused  by  King  William  to  the  see  of 
Peterborough  in  1 688.  He  had  previously  publiahed, 
in  1672,  a  Latin  work,  De  Ltgilnu  NcUurte  x>isgrutsiYu» 
PAt&eopAiloa,  &c.  $  or,  *  A  Fhiloaophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Laws  of  Nature;  in  which  their  form,  order, 
promulgation,  and  obligation,  are  investigated  firom 
the  nature  of  things ;  and  in  which*  also,  the  phUo- 
BOphical  principles  of  Hobbes,  moral  as  well  as  dvi], 
are  considered  and  leAited.'  This  modest  and  em* 
dite,  but  verboae  production  (of  which  two  English 
translations  have  appeared^  containe  many  sound 
and  at  that  time  novel  yiews  on  moral  ecienoe^ 
along  with  others  of  very  doubtftil  soundness.  The 
laws  of  nature  he  deduces  irom  the  results  of  human 
conduct,  regwrding  that  to  be  commanded  by  God 
which  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  man.  He  wrote 
also  a  learned  Esaa^  towardt  the  Recovery  of  the  Jewish 
Wei^U  and  Meaemree,  coHmrehending  their  Momet, 
and  a  translation  of  Samchoniatho'e  Phamcian  History, 
In  the  jierformance  of  his  episcopal  duties  he  dis- 
played a  rare  degree  of  activity,  moderation,  and 
benevolence.  When  expostulated  with  by  his  ftiends 
on  account  of  the  great  labour  which  he  underwent, 
he  rn>lied,  *  I  will  do  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can ;  a 
man  had  better  wear  out  than  rust  out'  He  lived, 
however,  to  the  advanoed  age  of  eighty-six,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  mental  yigour,  that  he  success- 
fUUy  studied  the  Coptic  language  only  three  yean 
before  his  death. 

IThe  Tabemade  tmd  TmpU  cfihe  /eve.] 

The  fit  measures  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to 
the  uses  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  demonstrate 
God's  early  care  to  settle  his  people  Israel,  in  the  form 
of  one  entire  national  church,  under  Moses,  Aaron^ 
and  the  other  priests,  who  were  general  officers  for 
all  IsraeL  The  church  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned 
by  Saint  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  SS),  was  thus  national^ 
and  is  the  first  collective  body  of  men  called  a  church 
in  the  Scriptura  language,  by  a  man  full  of  the  evan- 
gelical spirit. 

Synagogues  for  particular  neighbourhoods'  conve- 
nience, in  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  were  intro- 
duced long  after,  by  the  pious  prudence  of  the  na- 
tional governors  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  and 
accordingly  were  all  subordinate  to  them.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  also,  that  this  limited  place  for  public 
national  worship  was  within  their  own  nation,  in  tha 
midst  of  their  camp  in  the  wilderness,  in  their  own 
land  in  Canaan.  No  recourse  from  it  to  a  foreign 
church  by  appeals,  but  all  difierences  finally  decided 
within  their  own  nation,  and  therein  all,  even  Aaron, 
although  the  hij^  priest,  and  elder  brother  to  Mooes, 
yet  was  subject  to  Moses,  who  was  king  in  Jesurun. 
By  these  means  all  schismatical  setting  up  of  one 
altar  against  another  was  prevented ;  national  com- 
munion in  solemn  and  decent  piety,  with  perfect 
charity,  was  promoted ;  which  being  no  shadows,  but 
the  most  subetantial  concerns  of  religion,  are  to  be 
preserved  in  the  gospel  times. 

Hereby  is  more  evidently  proved  the  magnificence, 
symmetry,  and  beauty  that  was  in  the  structure  of 
the  temple ;  and  the  liberal  maintenance  whidi  God 
provided  for  the  Levites  his  ministers.  For  if  the 
cubit  by  me  proposed  determine  the  area  both  of  the 
temple  and  of  the  priests'  suburbs  (as  the  Scripture 
sets  them  both  out  by  cubits),  they  must  be  much 
longer ;  and  if  they  were  set  out  bv  so  many  shorter 
cubits  (suppose  cubits  of  18  inches),  in  such  propor- 
tion as  the  squares  of  these  difierent  cubits  bear  to 
each  other,  by  the  19th  and  20th  proposition  of 
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EDcIid'i  Gtli  booh.  But  At  tqtius  of  then  difierent 
mbita  an  in  foot  mcMure,  which  ia  here  mon  conre- 
nient,  H  3,  Ba  to  3,  25  ;  the  bigger  of  which  u  near 
half  u  mucli  mora  u  the  Ich.  Thenfon  Che  *»M 
of  the  temple,  and  of  the  prieitg'  inbnrba,  an,  ac- 
cordiQE  to  mT  meuure,  n«r  half  u  big  again  m  thej 
would  be  if  deCcTiniTied  by  that  shorter  cubit. 

Such  gnatnesi  of  the  temple  Solomon  intimatea  to 
the  king  of  Tjre  to  bs  reqaiaite,  u  belt  auicing  with 
the  greatHBM  of  Ood  (2  Chronicla  ii.  B).  Tbia  reuon, 
alleged  bj  Solomon  to  a  heathen,  muit  be  of  moral  or 
natur^,  and  therefore  perpetual  force,  continuing  to 
erangelical  time*]  aod  therefore  intimating  to  ui, 
that  eren  now  ma^iBcent  aud  >ta(elj  buildinga  am 
unefut  roetuii  to  ugnifj  what  great  and  honooraUo 
tboughti  we  hare  of  God,  and  design  to  pnmole  in 
thoie  Chat  come  to  the  placei  of  hii  public  worship. 
And  from  Uod's  liberu  ptovision  of  land  in  the 
Leritea'  luburbi,  besides  other  adrantagea,  we  are 
taught  by  Saint  Paul,  that  eren  to  those  that  preach 
the  gospel  should  lire  of  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  ii.  U). 

The  fitness,  safety,  and  honour  of  keeping  to  the 
use  of  >uch  indifinent  things,  as  haTe  been  deter- 
mined by  law  or  mnora,  is  clearly  pro>^nl  by  tin 
oonitaticy  of  Inael'i  using  those  measures  (althou^ 
others  might  be  assigned  as  the  Qitei.  or  Roman 
measures,  to  serre  the  same  ends)  from  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  probably  before,  to  the  captiritj  and  after. 
And  this,  notwichitauding  th^  were  used  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  which  altered  not  their 
nature  in  the  least.  And  this  instance  proTet 
deniablj  that  such  inditlerent  piacticoi,  as  the  m 
the  measures,  may  be  highly  useful  to  the  greatest 
moral  duties,  the  public  honour  of  Ood,  and  Uu  -  - 


Taluable  and  ptofi}imd  work  m  optioii  b«  mohlJ 
I  deTDte  himself  nxira  exdonvdy  to  tliealogy,  ul 
.  1669  Kaigned  hii  dudr  to  iMaeHawtoa.    Bi- 


Tbe  church  of  England  hM  at  no  period  produced 
•0  many  great  dl'ine*  as  during  that  to  which  our 
attention  is  at  present  directed.  Barrow,  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  Sherlock,  and  Sonth,  who  flonrished 
during  this  era,  wer«  not  only  eminent  preacheri 
In  their  d*y,  but  hare  since  omtinaed  to  stand  in 
the  very  flrtt  rank  of  excellence  ■■  writer*   on 


Db  tl**c  BtMOW,  the  son  nf  a  linen-draper  of 
London,  wai  bom  in  1630.  and  at  school  wa*  more 
remarkable  for  a  love  of  flghtioK  than  for  attention 
to  his  books.  He  studied  at  Cambridiie  for  the 
diurch ',  but  peroeiTing,  at  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  the  ascendency  of  thecdogical  and  poli- 
tical opinions  different  fWim  his  own  gare  him  Uttle 
chance  of  preferment,  he  tnrned  hit  views  to  the 
medical  profeasioo,  and  engaged  In  the  study  of 
anatomy,  botany,  and  cliemisti?.  After  some  time, 
howerer,  he  teaomed  hii  thedogical  punuita,  de- 
Totlng  alao  much  attentirai  to  matbematica  and 
aatnmomy.  Inl<SS,haTingbeen(U«»ppointedinhis 
hope*  of  obtaining  the  Greek  profeteonhip  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  went  abroad  fbr  M*enl  yean,  daring 
which  be  Tiiited  France,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Conitan- 
Uaople,  Gomany,  and  Holland.  At  the  Turkish 
capital,  where  he  spent  twelve  montha,  he  studied 
with  greait  delight  the  works  i^  St  Chrj-sottom, 
which  were  eompoaed  In  that  city.  Banow  returned 
to  England  in  16S9,  and  in  the  following  year  ob- 
tained, without  opposition,  the  professorship  for 
whicA  he  had  formeriy  been  a  candidate ;  to  which 
appointment  ««•  added,  in  1S63,  thatof  profeaaor  of 
gaonetiy  in  Oieaham  ooUege,  London.  Both  theee 
be  NaigDed  in  1663,  on  becoming  Loeaaian  profeasor 
at  mathematics  in  Cambridge  rndTcnity.  After  fill- 
ing the  laat  of  then  olBcea  with  great  abilitr  fbr  six 
jtm,  towardi  tba  end  of  whldi  he  pablithed  a 


was  inbieqnHitly  appointed  one  of  the  rayil  dwf- 
lains :  and  in  1679  was  nominBted  to  the  maitei^ 
<a  Trinity  coU^e  by  the  king,  who  obMmd  on  tb* 
occasion,  that '  he  had  bestowed  it  on  the  hot  tdwlsl 
in  Engisnd.'  To  complete  hie  hoaoun,  be  wsi^  la 
1679.  choten  rlce-chanaellor  of  the  nnlTenity ;  M 
this  final  appointment  he  (DrrlTed  ooly  two  yem 
having  been  cot  off  by  fbrer  in  1677,  at  thesgtt' 
fbrty-dx.  Dr  Barrow  was  dlttingniibed  by  serapa- 
kms  integrity  of  character,  with  gnat  eandoer, 
modesty,  disinterettedneai,  and  mental  eemitly. 
Hii  manner*  and  external  aspect  were  mote  tboss 
of  a  student  than  (tf  a  man  of  the  worid ;  ui  hi 
took  no  palm  to  improve  hit  iooki  by  attenlioa  to 
dresi.  On  an  occaiion  when  he  preached  bcAn  a 
London  audience  who  did  not  know  Um,  hit  ippMi^  \ 
ance  on  mounting  the  pnlplt  made  so  anftnuntlt 


ImmediatelyleftthechuTeh.  HenererWM 
Of  bis  power*  and  attaimnenta  as  a  ma 
clan  (in  which  capacity  he  it  accounted  inlMor  Is 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  aloite),  Barrow  hu  left  etideiee 
in  a  variety  of  treatises,  neariy  all  of  which  are  il 
the  Latin  tongue.  It  la,  however,  by  bis  theokgiol 
works  that  he  is  more  generally  known  to  tbe  patdit 
These,  consisting  of  sermons — cxpoaitiaDt  rf  tte 
Creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Decalogue,  ami  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Sacnmients — and  treatises  on  tbt 
pope's  supremacy  and  the  unity  of  the  choreh— wof 
pnbliihed  In  three  folio  volnmei  a  few  years  tftf 
bis  death.  Hit  sermont  condnue  in  high  estlnuitiai 
fbr  depth  and  copiansness  of  thought,  and 
though  Qnpoilshed  eloquenw.  'As  a  writ  . 
Mr  Stewart,  >  he  is  equally  distinguished  by  tbt  R- 
dundancy  of  his  matter,  and  by  the  pr^nint  Isevitj 
'  his  eipressifm  ;  but  what  more  peculiarly  duW 
rises  his  manner,  is  a  certain  air  of  paw«ffUI  sad 
_-  conscious  facility  in  the  execution  of  whatever  h( 
undertake*.  Whether  the  subject  be  matbemstial 
metaphysical,  or  theological,  he  seems  always  to 
bring  to  it  a  mind  which  fcels  Itself  tuperfcr Jotte 
occasion ;  and  which,  in  contending  with  the  grtaM 
difficulties,  "  puts  forth  bat  half  its  iCrength."  "   Bt 
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DR  I8A1C  BABBOW. 


caui|imed  with  tnch  can,  that  in  general  it  was  not 
tin  he  hed  trenacribed  hia  aeimona  three  or  four 
teea^thnt; their laogoageaatiBiled him.  Thelength 
of  hia  diaoonrwa  waa  nnnaoaDy  great,  eeldom  leaa 
than  an  hoar  and  arhtlf  being  occupied  in  the  de- 
firerjr.  It  ia  recorded,  that  having  occaaion  to 
preach  a  charity  wrmon  before  the  Iwd  mayor  and 
aldeimen  of  London,  he  spoke  for  three  honn  and  »• 
half;  and  that  when  asked,  on  coming  down  from 
the  pidpit^  whellier  he  waa  not  tired,  he  replied, 
*TeB,  indeed,  I  began  to  be  weary  with  standing  so 
kng.'  The  inflnenoe  at  the  intellectoal  fertility 
vhidi  tlUa  anecdote  strikingly  iUnstrates,  is  seen  in 
the  oonaporitioa  of  hia  sermons ;  for  the  copionsness 
of  hia  taqM^ti  seems  to  oTerpower  him  in  giying 
them  m^Bsian,  and  in  thia  way  is  apt  to  render 
Us  Miaieea  parenthetical  and  inyolyed.  Barrow's 
itjle  hltm  poetical  than  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 


t  • 


Another  peenliar  excellency  of  our  religion  is, 

that  it  ptescribea  an  accurate  rule  of  life,  most  agree- 

lUe  to  leason  and  to  our  nature,  most  conduciTO  to 

tor  wd&ie  and  content,  tending  to  procure  each  man's 

vinte  good,  and  to  promote  the  public  benefit  of  all, 

vf  the  strict  observance  whereof  we  bring  our  human 

sstaie  to  a  resemblance  of  the  divine ;  and  we  shall 

abo  thovby  obtain  God's  farour,  oblige  and  benefit 

BMB,  and  jwocnve  to  omnelTes  the  eonyenienoes  of  a 

Mber  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  eood  conscienoe.    For 

if  «e  csamine  the  pieoepts  whiob  respect  our  duty  to 

God,  vhat  am  be  more  just,  pleasant,  or  beneficisi  to 

M,  khan  are  those  duties  of  piety  which  our  religion 

fsjoias!    What  ia  more  fit  and  reasonable,  than  that 

«•  dundd  most  highly  esteem  and  honour  him,  who  is 

BMt  exoelknt  I  tut  we  should  bear  the  sincerest  affec- 

fioB  for  him,  who  is  perfect  goodness  himself,  and  most 

kacfieial  to  us  t  that  we  should  have  the  most  awful 

Imd  of  him,  that  is  infinitely  powerful,  holy,  and 

jsit!  that  we  should  be  yeiy  grateful  to  him,  from 

ihtflBwsreceired  our  being,  with  all  the  comforts  and 

cmTeaienoes  of  it  I  that  we  should  entirely  trust  and 

hape  in  hin,  who  can  and  will  do  whatever  we  may 

in  leason  expect  from  his  goodness,  nor  can  he  ever 

Mi  to  perfonn  his  promises  I  that  we  should  render 

all  due  obedience  to  him,  whose  childreo,  serrants, 

and  aabjects  we  are  t    Can  there  be  a  higher  priyilege 

than  to  hare  liberty  of  access  to  him,  who  will  favour- 

ahlj  hear,  and  is  fully  able  to  supply  our  wants  1  Can 

ie  deaiie  to  receiye  benefits  on  easier  terms  than  the 

asking  for  them  t    Can  a  more  gentle  satisfaction  for 

am  offences  be  required  than  confessing  of  them,  re- 

pcetuce,  and  strong  resolutions  to  amend  them  1  The 

pnctioe  of  auch  a  piety,  of  a  service  so  reasonable, 

cannot  bat  be  of  vast  SMlvautage  to  us,  as  it  procures 

paaoe  of  oonacienoe,  a  comfortable  hope,  a  freedom 

Dom  all  terrora  and  acruples  of  mind,  from  all  tor- 

nenting  cares  and  anxieties. 

And  if  we  consider  the  precepts  by  which  our  reli- 
gioa  i^alates  oui  carriage  and  oehaviour  towards  our 
oeighboarB  and  brethren,  what  can  be  imagined  so 
|Md  and  useful  aa  those  which  the  gospel  affords! 
It  enjoins  ua  aiuoerely  and  tenderly  to  love  one  an- 
0^;  earnestly  to  desire  and  delight  in  each  other's 
9mm1;  heartily  to  sympathise  with  all  the  evils  and 
*oiTow«  of  our  brethren,  readily  affording  them  all  the 
help  and  comfort  we  are  able ;  willlnffly  to  part  with 
avr  iab0tanoe,ease,  and  pleasure,  for  u>eir  b^efit  and 
nlief ;  not  confining  tiiis  our  charity  to  particular 
fiends  and  relations,  but,  in  conformity  to  toe  bound- 
}^  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  extending  it  to  all. 
yw<piireg  US  mutually  to  bear  with  one  another's  in- 
mities,  mildly  to  resent  and  freely  remit  all  in- 
jena;  sslaiiiiiig  no  grudge,  nor  executing  no  revenge, 
lit  is^niting  our  enemies  with  good  wishes  and  gMd 


deeds.  It  commands  us  to  be  quiet  in  our  stations, 
diligent  in  our  callings,  true  in  our  words,  upright  in 
our  dealings,  observant  of  our  relations,  obedient  and 
respectful  to  our  superiors,  meek  and  gentle  to  our  in- 
feriors, modest  and  lowly,  ingenuous  and  condescend- 
ing in  our  con  venation,  candid  in  our  censures,  and 
innocent,  inoffensive,  and  obliging  in  our  behaviour 
towards  all  persons.  It  ei^joins  us  to  root  out  of  our 
hearts  all  envy  and  malice,  all  pride  and  haughtiness ; 
to  restrain  our  tongues  from  all  slander,  detraction, 
reviling,  bitter  and  harsh  language;  not  to  bjure, 
hurt,  or  needlessly  trouble  our  nei^bour.  It  engages 
us  to  prefer  the  public  good  before  our  own  opinion, 
humour,  advantage,  or  convenience.  And  would  men 
observe  and  practise  what  this  excellent  doctrine 
teaches,  how  sociable,  secure,  and  pleasant  a  life  we 
might  lead  1  what  a  paradise  would  this  world  then 
become,  in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is  t 

If  we  further  survey  the  laws  and  directions  of  our 
religion,  with  regard  to  the  management  of  our  souls 
and  bodies,  we  snail  also  find  that  nothing  could  be 
devised  more  worthy  of  us,  more  agreeable  to  reason, 
or  more  productive  of  our  welfare.    It  obliges  us  to 
preserve  unto  our  reason  its  natural  prerogative  and 
due  empire ;  not  to  suffer  the  brutish  part  to  usurp 
and  domineer  over  us ;  not  to  be  enslaved  to  bodily 
temper,  or  deluded  by  vain  fancy,  to  commit  that 
which  is  unworUiy  of,  or  mischieyous  to  us.  It  enjoins 
us  to  have  sober  and  moderate  thoughts  concerning 
oursdves,  suitable  to  our  total  dependence  on  God,  to 
our  natural  meanness,  weakness,  and  sinful  inclina- 
tions ;  and  that  we  should  not  be  puffed  up  with  self- 
conceit,  or  yain  confidence  in  our  wealth,  honour,  and 
prosperity.    It  directs  us  to  compose  our  minds  into 
a  calm,  serene,  and  cheerful  state ;  that  we  should  not 
easily  be  moved  with  anger,  distracted  with  care  oi 
trouble,  nor  disturbed  with  any  accident ;  but  that 
we  should  learn  to  be  content  in  eveiy  condition,  and 
patiently  bear  all  events  that  mapr  happen  to  us.    It 
commands  us  to  restrain  our  appetites,  to  be  temperate 
in  our  enjoyments ;  to  abstain  from  all  irregular  plea- 
sures which  may  coxrupt  our  minds,  impur  our  health, 
lessen  our  estate,  stain  our  good  name,  or  prejudice 
our  repose.    It  doth  not  prohibit  us  the  use  of  any 
creature  that  is  innocent,  convenient,  or  delightfUl ; 
but  indulgeth  us  a  prudent  and  sober  use  of  them,  so 
as  we  are  thankful  to  God,  whose  goodness  bestows 
them.    It  orders  us  to  sequester  our  minds  from  the 
fiuling  glories,  unstable  possessions,  and  vanishing  de- 
lights of  this  world ;  things  which  are  unworthy  the 
attention  and  afiection  of  an  immortal  spirit ;  and 
that  we  should  fix  our  thoughts,  desires,  and  endea- 
vours on  heavenly  and  spiritual  objects,  which  are 
infinitely  pure,  stable,  and  durable ;  not  to  love  the 
world  and  tiie  things  therein,  but  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  God's  providence ;  not  to  trust  in  uncertain  riches, 
but  to  have  our  treasure,  our  heart,  hope,  and  conver- 
sation in  heaven.    And  as  our  religion  ddivers  a  most 
excellent  and  perfect  rule  of  life,  so  it  chiefly  requires 
from  us  a  rational  and  spiritual  service.    The  ritual 
observances  it  enjoins  are  in  number  few,  in  nature 
easy  to  perform,  iJso  veiy  reasonable,  decent,  and  use- 
ful ;  apt  to  instruct  us  in,  and  excite  us  to  the  practice 
of  our  duty.    And  our  religion  hath  this  further  pecu- 
liar advantage,  that  it  sets  before  us  a  living  oop^  of 
good  practice.    Example  yields  the  most  compendious 
instruction,  the  most  efficacious  incitement  to  action ; 
and  never  was  there  any  example  so  perfect  in  itself,  so 
fit  for  our  imitation,  as  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour; 
intended  by  him  to  conduct  us  through  all  the  parte  of 
duty,  especially  in  those  most  high  and  difficult  onea, 
that  of  charity,  self-denial,  humility,  and  patience. 
His  practice  was  suited  to  all  degrees  and  capacities 
of  men,  and  so  tempered,  that  penons  of  all  callings 
might  easily  follow  nim  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
in  the  peifonaanoe  of  all  subatantial  duties  towards 
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Ood  aiid  man.  It  ia  also  an  example  attended  with 
the  gi^eatest  obligations  and  inducements  to  follow  it, 
whether  we  consider  the  great  excellency  and  dignity 
of  the  person  (who  was  the  most  hol^  Son  of  Ood),  or 
our  manifold  relations  to  him,  being  our  lord  and 
master,  our  best  friend  and  most  gracious  redeemer ; 
or  the  inestimable  benefits  we  have  received  from  him, 
even  redemption  from  extreme  miseiy,  and  being  put 
into  a  capacity  of  the  most  perfect  happiness;  all 
which  are  so  many  potent  arguments  engaging  08  to 
imitate  him. 

Again,  our  religion  doth  not  only  fully  acquaint  us 
with  our  duty,  but,  which  is  ano&er  peculiar  virtue 
thereof,  it  builds  the  same  on  the  most  solid  founda- 
tion. Indeed,  ancient  philosophers  have  highly  com- 
mended virtue,  and  earnestly  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  it ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  they  laid  its 
praise,  and  the  arguments  used  to  enforce  its  practice, 
were  very  weak ;  also  the  prindples  from  whence  it 
was  deduced,  and  the  ends  they  proposed,  were  poor 
and  mean,  if  compared  with  ours.  But  the  Christian 
doctrine  recommends  goodness  to  us  not  only  as  agree- 
able to  man's  imperfect  and  fallible  reason,  but  as 
conformable  to  the  perfect  goodness,  infallible  wisdom, 
and  most  holy  will  of  Ood  ;  and  which  is  enjoined  us 
by  this  unquestionable  authority,  as  our  indispensable 
duty,  and  the  only  way  to  happiness.  The  principles 
from  whence  it  directs  our  actions  are  loye,  reverence, 
and  gratitude  to  Ood,  good-will  to  men,  and  a  due 
regard  to  our  own  welfare.  The  ends  which  it  pre- 
scribes are  Ood's  honour  and  the  salvation  of  men ;  it 
excites  us  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  reminding  us 
that  we  shall  thereby  resemble  the  supreme  goodness, 
express  our  gratitude  to  our  great  benefactor^  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  our  almighty  lord  and  kine ;  that 
we  shall  thereby  avoid  the  wrath  and  displeasure 
of  Ood,  and  certainly  obtain  his  fayour,  mercy,  and 
every  blessing  necessaiy  for  us ;  that  we  shall  escape 
not  only  the  terrors  of  conscience  here,  but  future  end- 
less misery  and  torment ;  that  we  shall  procure  not 
only  present  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  but  acquire 
crowns  of  everlasting  glory  and  bliss.  These  are  the 
firmest  grounds  on  which  virtue  can  subsist,  and  the 
most  effectual  motives  to  the  embracing  of  it. 

Another  peculiar  advantage  of  Chnstianity,  and 
which  no  other  law  or  doctrine  could  ever  pretend  to, 
is,  that  as  it  clearly  teaches  and  strongly  persuades 
us  to  so  excellent  a  way  of  life,  so  it  sufficiently 
enables  us  to  practise  it ;  without  which,  such  is  the 
frailty  of  our  nature,  that  all  instruction,  exhortation, 
and  encouragement  would  little  avail.  The  Christian 
law  is  no  dead  letter,  but  hath  a  quickening  spirit 
attending  it.  It  sounds  the  ear  and  strikes  the  heart 
of  him  who  sincerely  embraces  it.  To  all  flood  men 
it  is  a  sure  guide,  and  safety  from  all  evil.  If  our 
minds  are  dark  or  doubtful,  it  directs  us  to  a  faithful 
oracle,  where  we  may  receive  counsel  and  information ; 
if  our  passions  and  appetites  are  unruly  and  outrage- 
ous, if  temptations  are  violent  and  threaten  to  overbear 
UR,  it  leads  us  to  a  full  magazine,  where  we  may  supply 
ourselves  with  all  proper  arms  to  withstand  and  sub- 
due them.  If  our  condition  is  disconsolate  or  despe- 
rate, here  we  may  apply  for  relief  and  assistance ;  for 
on  our  eamest  seeking  and  aakinf,  it  ofltos  us  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  Ood  himself  to  direct,  assist, 
support,  and  comfort  ua  in  all  exigencies.  To  them 
who  with  due  fervency  and  constanc^r  aak  it,  Ood 
hath  promised  in  the  gospel  to '  grant  his  Holy  Spirit' 
to  direct  them  in  their  ways,  to  admonish  them  of 
their  duty,  to  strengthen  them  in  obedience,  to  secure 
them  from  temptations,  to  support  them  in  affliction. 
Ab  this  is  pecuuar  to  our  religion,  so  it  is  of  consider- 
able advantage.  For  what  would  the  more  perfect 
rule  signify,  wiUiout  power  to  observe,  and  knowledge 
to  discern  it!  and  how  can  a  creature  so  ignorant, 
impotent,  and  inconstant  as  man,  who  is  so  easily 


deluded  by  false  appearances,  and  traospoited  with 
disorderly  passions,  know  how  to  ognduct  hinaeU^ 
with<mt  some  guide  and  assistance ;  or  how  to  proe* 
cute  what  is  i^od  for  him,  especially  in  cases  of  ia» 
tricacy  and  dLficulty  I  how  can  such  an  one  eaDtinai 
in  a  ^>od  state,  or  recover  himself  from  a  bad  one, « 
attain  any  virtuous  habit,  did  he  not  apprehend  liwh 
a  fiiendly  power  ready  on  all  occasions  to  guard  and 
defend  him  t  It  is  this  consideration  only  that  can 
nourish  our  hope,  excite  our  courage^  and  quioken  our 
endeavours  in  religious  practice,  as  it  assures  is  that 
there  is  no  duty  so  haid,  whidi,  fay  Ood*s  gnoe,  ve 
may  not  perform,  and  no  enemy  so  mighty,  wliich,  bj 
his  help,  we  cannot  conquer ;  for  though  we  are  net 
able  to  do  anything  of  ourselves,  yet  we  '  can  do  aU 
things  by  Chnst  that  strengUiens  us.' 

Our  religion  doth  further  declare,  that  God  is  aot 
only  reconcilable,  but  desirous  to  be  our  friend, 
making  overtures  of  grace  to  us,  and  ofiering  a  fiill 
pardon  for  all  crimes  we  have  committed.  It  ssMrei 
us,  that  if  we  are  careful  to  amend,  Ood  will  not  be 
extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  that  by  ou 
infirmity  we  often  fall,  yet  by  our  repentance  we  ma« 
rise  again ;  that  our  endeavours  to  please  Ood,  tbou^ 
imperfect  and  defective,  yet  if  serioos  and  sinceie, 
will  be  accepted  by  him.  This  is  the  tenor  of  thst 
ffreat  covenant  between  heaven  and  earth,  which  the 
Son  of  Ood  procured  by  his  intercession,  perefassed 
by  his  wonderful  patience  and  meritorious  obedienoe, 
ratified  and  sealed  by  his  blood,  published  to  maa- 
kind,  and  confinned  the  truth  thereof  by  mao^  won- 
derful miracles.  Thus  is  our  religion  an  inestinaUe 
benefit  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  all  who  rincereljr 
embrace  and  firmly  adhere  to  it ;  because  it  gives 
ease  to  their  conscience,  and  encourages  them  in  the 
practice  of  their  duty. 

The  last  advantage  I  shall  mention,  peculiar  to  Uk 
Christian  doctrine,  is  the  style  and  manner  of  ill 
speech,  which  is  properly  accommodated  to  the  capa- 
city of  all  persons,  and  worthy  the  majesty  aod  on* 
centy  of  divine  truth.  It  expresseth  itself  pUialj 
and  simply,  without  any  aflectation  or  artifice,  oHei- 
tation  of  wit  or  eloquence.  It  speaks  with  an  im^ 
rious  awful  confidence,  in  the  strain  of  a  kin^ ;  iti 
words  carrying  with  them  authority  and  power  dirise, 
commanding  attention,  assent,  and  obedience ;  si  tkii 
you  are  to  ^lieve,  this  you  are  to  do,  on  jpain  of  osr 
high  dlHpleasure,  and  at  your  utmost  penl,  for  ettn 
your  life  and  salvation  depend  thereon.  Such  is  tbe 
style  and  tenor  of  the  Scripture,  such  as  plainlv  be- 
comes the  sovereign  Lord  of  all  to  use,  when  he  ii 
pleased  to  proclaun  his  mind  and  will  to  us  his  a«i- 
tures. 

As  Ood  is  in  himself  invisible,  and  that  we  could 
not  bear  the  lustre  and  glory  of  his  immediate  pre- 
sence, if  ever  he  would  convincingly  signify  Ins  will 
and  pleasure  to  us,  it  must  be  by  effects  of  his  incos- 
municable  power,  by  works  extraordinary  and  npo^ 
natural ;  and  innumerable  such  hath  Ood  afForded  is 
favour  and  countenance  of  our  religion ;  as  his  desrij 
predicting  the  future  revelation  of  this  doctrine,  Vj 
express  voices  and  manifest  apparitions  from  heavea ; 
by  frequently  suspending  the  course  of  natural  caosef; 
by  remarkable  instances  of  providence ;  by  intenal 
attestations  on  the  minds  ancf  consciences  <»  men;liy 
such  wonderful  means  doth  Ood  demonstrate  that  tk 
Christian  religion  came  from  him ;  an  advantage  pa- 
culiar  to  it,  and  such  as  no  odier  institution,  esocpt 
that  of  the  Jews,  which  was  a  prelude  to  it,  oould 
ever  reasonably  pretend  to.  I  hope  these  considen- 
tions  will  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  our  religion  fnn 
all  aspersions  cast  on  it  by  inconsiderate,  vain,  aad 
dissolute  persons,  as  also  to  confirm  us  in  the  esteM>f 
and  excite  us  to  the  practice  thereoC 

And  if  men  of  wit  would  lay  ande  their  ^t^^^''^ 
reason  would  compel  them  to  confess,  that  theheafWJ 
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JBctriiMC  and  Ism  of  CSuist,  ^wtoMUhed  by  inniiiiier- 
aUe  Bindet,  hk  €ompUtelj  holy  and  pare  life,  hii 
■QikiMai»  chuitj,  and  entire  rabmianon  to  the  will 
9i  (iod,  in  his  death,  and  hie  wvndeifttl  reeaneGtion 
from  the  atate  ef  the  dead,  are  most  onqaeetionable 
frideaces  of  the  divinity  d  hie  penon,  of  the  troth  of 
Uffonel,  and  of  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  os 
tittolEnilly  toaooept  him  for  our  Redeemer  and  SaTionr, 
•a  iheeracioaa  terms  he  has  proposed.  To  love  God 
nth  aU  onr  fonla,  who  is  the  maker  of  our  bongs, 
md  to  hwe  our  neighbonra  as  ourselves,  who  bear  Us 
iBSge,  as  they  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
QuiitiaB  religion,  so  are  they  duties  fitted  to  our 
laftaBS,  and  nrast  ameable  to  our  reason.  And,  there- 
tee,  as  the  obtaining  the  love,  favour,  and  kindness 
of  Ood  should  be  the  chief  and  rulinir  principle  in  our 
ksit^  the  first  thing  in  our  oonsideration,  as  what 
fsditt  to  govern  all  the  purposes  and  actions  of  our 
K^;  w  i«  eumot  paJblyW  mora  powofol  mo. 
times  to  goodness,  zi^teousness,  justice,  equity,  meek- 
mat,  humility,  temperance,  and  chaetity,  or  greater 
dtmssives  and  disoounigement  from  all  kinds  of  sin, 
Asa  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  afford  us.  If  we  will 
tut  and  reverence  Ood,  iove  our  enemies  who  despite- 
fiiUy  use  OS,  and  do  good  in  all  our  capacities,  we  axe 
IRNnised  timt  onr  reward  shall  be  very  great ;  that 
ve  ihall  be  the  children  of  the  Most  High,  that  we 
iksU  be  inhabitanto  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
ktsTCD,  where  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  crown  of 
qghteoosDess^  of  life,  and  glory. 

[What U  Witt] 

Pint  it  may  Iw  demanded  what  the  thing  is  we 
ipeak  of  is,  or  what  this  fiMsetioaitness  doth  import  t 
To  which  question  I  miffht  reply  as  Democritus  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  a  man ;  '  Tis  that 
vhich  we  all  see  and  know.'    Any  one  better  appre- 
hesids  what  it  \9  by  acquaintance  than  I  can  inform 
hun  by  description.    It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versatile 
and  multifbrm,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so  many 
^oituiei,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously  apprehended  by 
■erenl  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  aeemeth  no  leaa 
hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof,  than 
to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  define  the  figure 
of  the  fleeting  air.     Sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusion 
to  &  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  application  of  a 
tririal  saying,  or  in  foiging  an  apposite  tale :  some- 
times it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advan- 
tage from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity 
of  their  sound.    Sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress 
tf  hamorooB  expression ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under 
an  odd  eimilitude ;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly 
qontioD,^  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  ^uirkiSi  reason,  in 
a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly 
ict<»ting  an  objection :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a 
hold  Kheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty 
hTpeibole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  m  a  plausible 
noondling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense : 
nmetimes  a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or 
thii^^,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a  mimical  look  or  ges- 
tue  panseth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected  simplicity, 
MDctimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness,  giveth  it  being : 
lometimes  it  riseth  only  from  a  Inekj  hitting  upon 
vhat  ii  strange ;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting 
obriooi  matter  to  the  purpose ;  often  it  oonsisto  in  one 
biowi  not  what,  and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell 
j    how.   Its  ways  are  unaccountable  and  inexplicable. 
Wing  answerable  to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy 
•nd  windings  of  language.    It  is,  in  short,  a  manner 
tf  speaking  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as 
fcwm  teacheth  and  proveth  things  by),  which  bv  a 
pictty  tarprising  uncouthness  in  conceit  or  expression 
w>tii  aAct  and  amuse  the  fuicy,  stirring  in  it  some 
I    vonder,  and  breeding  some  delist  thereto.   It  raiseth 
tdniiiatbn,  as  signifying  a  nimble  si^^acity  of  appro- 


hension,  a  special  felicity  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of 
spirit  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar.  It  seemeth 
to  aigne  a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetoh 
in  remote  conceits  applicable ;  a  notable  skill,  that  he 
can  dexterously  accommodate  them  to  the  purpose 
before  him ;  together  with  a  lively  briskness  of  humour, 
not  apt  to  damp  those  sportful  flashes  of  imagination. 
Whence  in  Aristotle  sudi  persons  are  termed  epideseioi^ 
dexterous  men ;  and  eutrapoi,  men  of  facile  or  vena- 
tile  manners,  who  can  easily  turn  themselves  to  all 
things,  or  turn  all  thin^  to  themselves.  It  also  pro- 
cureth  delight,  by  gratifyine  curiosity  with  ito  rare- 
ness or  semblance  of  difficulty ;  as  monsters,  not  for 
their  beauty,  but  their  rarity ;  as  juggling  tricks,  not 
for  their  use,  but  their  abstruseness,  are  beheld  with 
pleasure,  bv  diverting  the  mind  from  ito  road  of  serious 
thoughts ;  by  instilling  gaiety  and  airiness  of  spirit ; 
by  provoking  to  such  diiq>ositions  of  spirit  in  way  of 
emulation  or  complaisance ;  and  by  seasoning  matters, 
otherwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  unusual  and 
thence  grateful  tang. 

iWiuSdeeUmofPleaMHtt,] 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable ; 
in  general,  by  disposing  us  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all 
the  ffood  delight  and  happiness  we  are  capable  of; 
and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  inconveniences,  mis- 
chiefs, and  infelicities  our  condition  is  subject  to.  For 
whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate 
advice,  sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexter- 
ous address,  right  intention,  and  orderly  proceeding, 
doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  confers :  whatever  evil 
blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unwary  credulity, 
precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance, 
backwardness,  inability,  unwieldmeas  and  confusion 
of  thought  beget,  wisdom  prevents.  From  a  thousand 
snares  and  treacherous  allurements,  from  innumerable 
rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  exceedingly  many 
needless  incumbrances  and  vexatious  toils  of  fruitless 
endeavours,  she  redeems  and  secures  us. 

Wisdom  instructe  us  to  examine,  compare,  and 
rightly  to  value  the  objecte  that  court  our  affections 
and  diallenge  our  care;  and  thereby  r^niliU«s  our 
passions  and  moderates  our  endeavours,  iniich  bqgete 
a  pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tranquillity  of 
mind.  For  when,  Ming  deluded  with  fiJse  shows,  and 
relying  upon  ill-ffrounded  presumptions,  we  highly 
esteem,  passionately  tiffed,  and  eagerly  pursue  things 
of  little  worth  in  themselves  or  concernment  to  us; 
as  we  unhandsomely  prostitute  our  affections,  and 
prodigally  mispend  our  time,  and  vainly  lose  our 
labour,  so  the  event  not  answering  our  expectation, 
our  minds  thereby  are  confounded,  disturbed,  and 
distempered.  But  when,  guided  by  right  reason,  we 
conceive  gi^t  esteem  of,  and  zealously  are  enamoured 
with,  and  vigorously  strive  to  attain,  things  of  excel* 
lent  worth  and  weighty  consequence,  the  conscience 
of  having  well  placed  our  afiections  and  well  employed 
our  pains,  and  the  experience  of  fruits  corresponding 
to  our  hopes,  ravishes  our  minds  with  unexpressible 
content.  And  so  it  is :  present  appearance  and  vul- 
gar conceit  ordinarily  impose  upon  our  fimdes,  dis- 
guising things  with  a  deceitful  vamidi,  and  repre- 
senting those  that  are  vainest  with  the  greatest 
advantage;  whilst  the  noblest  objects,  being  of  • 
more  subtle  and  spiritual  nature,  like  fairest  jewels 
enclosed  in  a  homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of  gross 
sense,  and  pass  undiscemed  by  us.  But  the  li(£t  of 
wisdom,  as  it  unmasks  specious  imposture,  and  be- 
reaves it  of  its  false  colours,  so  it  penetrates  into  the 
retiremente  of  true  exoellencj,  and  reveals  ito  genuine 
lustre. 

ICfri^  OonirdUed  5y  WisdomJ} 

Wisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  griefs,  and  painf 
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inddent  to  life,  whether  casiuJ  adyenities  or  naturftl 
aflUctions,  easy  and  supportable,  hy  rightly  Taluing 
the  importance  and  moderating  the  influence  of  them. 
It  Buffers  not  busy  fancy  to  alter  the  nature,  amplify 
the  degree,  or  extend  the  duration  of  them,  by  reore* 
senting  them  more  sad,  heavy,  and  remediless  tlian 
they  truly  aie.  It  allows  them  no  force  beyond  what 
naturally  and  necessarily  they  have,  nor  contributes 
nourishment  to  their  increase.  It  keeps  them  at  a 
due  distance,  not  permitting  them  to  encroach  upon 
the  soul,  or  to  propagate  then  influence  beyond  their 
propsr  sphere. 

[honour  to  OocL"] 

God  is  honoured  by  a  willing  and  caxeftil  practice 
of  all  piety  and  Tirtue  for  conscience*  sake,  or  an 
arowed  obedience  to  his  holy  will.  This  is  the  most 
natural  expression  of  our  reverence  towards  him,  and 
the  most  effectual  way  of  promoting  the  same  in 
others.  A  subject  cannot  better  demonstrate  the  re- 
Terence  he  bears  towards  his  prince,  than  by  (with  a 
cheerful  diligence)  obserring  his  laws;  for  by  so 
doing,  he  declues  that  he  acknowledgeth  the  autho- 
rity and  reyereih  the  majesty  which  enacted  them ; 
that  he  approTOS  the  wisdom  which  derised  them,  and 
the  goodness  which  designed  them  for  public  benefit ; 
that  he  dreads  Ms  prince's  power,  whicn  can  maintain 
them,  and  his  justice,  which  will  vindicate  them ; 
that  he  relies  upon  his  fidelity  in  making  good  what 
of  protection  or  of  recompense  he  propounds  to  the 
observers  of  them.  No  less  presnant  a  signification 
of  our  reverence  towards  God  do  we  yield  in  oui 
gladly  and  strictly  obeying  his  laws,  thereby  evi- 
dencing our  submission  to  God's  sovereign  authority, 
our  esteem  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  our  awful 
lef^aid  to  his  power  and  justice,  our  confidence  in 
him,  and  dependence  upon  his  word.  The  goodliness 
to  the  sight,  the  pleasantness  to  the  taste,  which  is 
ever  perceptible  in  those  fruits  which  genuine  piety 
beareth,  the  bc»uty  men  see  in  a  calm  mind  and  a 
sober  conversation,  the  sweetness  they^  taste  from 
works  of  justice  and  charity,  will  certainly  produce 
veneration  to  the  doctrine  that  teacheth  such  things, 
and  to  the  authority  which  enjoins  them.    We  shall 

Xially  honour  God  by  discharging  faithfully  those 
t  which  God  hath  intrusted  us  with ;  by  improv- 
ing diligently  those  talents  which  God  hath  committed 
to  us ;  by  using  carefully  those  means  and  opportu- 
nities which  God  hath  vouchsafed  us  of  doing  him 
service  and  promoting  his  glory.  Thus,  he  to  whom 
God  hath  given  weaUh,  if  he  expend  it,  not  to  the 
nourishment  of  pride  and  luxury,  not  only  to  the 
gratifying  his  own  pleasure  or  humour,  but  to  the 
furdierance  of  God's  honour,  or  to  the  succour  of  his 
indigent  neighbour,  uk  any  pious  or  charitable  way, 
he  doth  thereby  in  a  special  manner  honour  God. 
He  also  on  whom  God  hath  bestowed  wit  and  parts, 
if  he  employ  them  not  so  much  in  contriving  projects 
to  advance  his  own  petty  interests,  or  in  procuring  vain 
applause  to  himself,  as  m  advantageously  setting  forth 
God's  praise,  handsomely  recommending  goodness, 
dexterously  engaging  men  in  ways  of  virtue,  he  doth 
theieby  remarkably  honour  God.  He  likewise  that 
hath  honour  conferred  upon  him,  if  he  subordinate  it 
to  God's  honour,  if  he  use  his  own  credit  as  an  instru- 
ment of  bringing  credit  to  goodness,  thereby  adorning 
and  illustrating  piety,  he  by  so  doing  doth  eminently 
practise  this  duty. 

ine  Ooodnm  rf  Ood."] 

Wherever  we  direct  our  eyes,  whether  we  reflect 
them  inward  upon  ourselves,  we  behold  his  goodness 
to  occupy  and  penetrate  the  very  root  and  centre  of 
our  beings;  or  extend  them  abroad  towards  the  things 
•boat  OS,  we  may  perceive  ourselvei  enclosed  wholly, 


and  surrounded  with  his  benefits.  At  home,  we  find 
a  comely  body  framed  by  his  curious  artifice,  various 
organs  fitly  proportioned,  utnated  and  tempcied  €at 
strength,  ornament,  and  motion,  actuated  b^  a  gestl* 
heat,  and  invigorated  with  lively  spirits,  disposed  ts 
health,  and  Qualified  for  a  long  endurance ;  sabssr- 
vient  to  a  soul  endued  with  diven  senses,  fiKulties, 
and  powers,  apt  to  inquire  after,  pursue,  and  peroeif«s 
various  delights  and  contents.  Or  wbea  we  rontsni" 
plate  the  wonderful  works  of  nature,  and,  walking 
about  at  our  leisure,  gaie  upon  this  ample  tlwstie  at 
the  world,  considering  the  stately  beauty,  constant 
order,  and  sumptuous  furniture  thereof,  Uie  giorious 
splendour  and  uniform  motion  of  the  heavens,  the 
pleasant  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  curious  figure  and 
fragrant  sweetness  of  plants,  the  exquisite  frame  cf 
animals,  and  all  other  amasing  miracles  of  nature^ 
wherein  the  glorious  attributes  m  God  (e^wcially  his 
transcendent  goodness)  are  most  conspicuously  dis- 
played (so  that  by  them  not  only  large  acknowled^ 
menta,  but  even  congratulatory  hymns,  as  it  were^  of 
praise,  have  been  extorted  from  the  mouths  of  Aiuh 
totle,  Pliny,  Galen,  and  such  like  men,  never  sus- 
pected guilty  of  an  excessive  devotion),  then  should 
our  hearts  m  afiected  with  thankful  sense,  and  our 
lips  break  forth  into  his  praise. 

Is  any  man  fallen  into  disgrace  t  charity  doth  hold 
down  its  head,  is  abashed  and  out  of  countenaaoeu 
partaking  of  his  shame.  Is  an^  man  disappointed  of 
nis  hopes  or  endeavours  t  chanty  crieth  out,  alas !  as 
if  it  were  itself  defeated.  Is  any  man  afflicted  with 
pain  or  sickness!  charity  looketh  sadly,  it  sighetk 
and  groaneth,  it  fainteth  and  languisheth  with  him. 
Is  any  man  pinched  with  hard  wuit !  charity,  if  it 
cannot  succour,  it  iriU  condole.  Doth  ill  news  arrive  t 
charity  doth  hear  it  with  an  unwilling  ear  and  a  sad 
heart,  although  not  particularly  concerned  in  it.  Tbe 
sifht  of  a  wreck  at  sea,  of  a  field  spread  with  carrissfs, 
of  a  country  desolated,  of  houses  burnt  uid  cities 
ruined,  and  of  the  like  calamities  incident  to  man- 
kind, would  touch  the  bowels  of  any  man ;  but  the 
very  report  of  them  would  affect  the  neart  or  charity. 

lOoneord  cmd  Diicorti.] 

How  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  (as  David 
saith)  for  brethren  (and  so  we  are  all  at  least  bj 
nature)  to  live  together  in  unity.  How  that  (as 
Solomon  saith)  better  is  a  dry  morsel,  and  quietness 
therewith,  than  a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with  striftw 
How  delicious  that  conversation  is  which  is  aeoom- 
panied  with  mutual  confidence,  fimedom,  oooitesy. 
and  complaisance ;  how  calm  the  mind,  how  composed 
the  affections,  how  serene  the  countenance,  how  mslo* 
dious  the  voice,  how  sweet  the  sleep,  how  contentful 
the  whole  life  is  of  him  that  neither  deviseth  mischief 
against  others  nor  suspects  any  to  be  contrived  scainst 
himself  I  And  contrariwise,  how  ungrateful  and  loath- 
some a  thinx  it  is  to  abide  in  a  state  of  enmity,  wrath, 
dissension :  having  the  thoughts  distracted  with  soli- 
citous care,  anxious  suspicion,  envious  regret;  the 
heart  boiling  with  choler,  the  face  over-clouded  with 
discontent,  the  tongue  jarring  and  out  of  tune,  the 
ears  filled  with  discordant  noises  of  contradictiaB, 
clamour,  and  reproach ;  the  whole  frame  of  body  and 
soul  distempered  and  disturbed  with  the^  wont  ti 
passions  !  How  much  more  comfortable  it  is  to  walk 
in  smooth  and  even  paths,  than  to  wander  in  rugged 
ways  overgrown  with  briers,  obstructed  with  rubs,  and 
beset  with  snares;  to  sail  steadily  in  a  quiet,  than  to 
be  tossed  in  a  tempestuous  sea ;  to  behold  the  love^ 
faoe  of  heaven  smiling  with  a  cheerful  serenity,  than 
to  see  it  frowning  with  clouds,  or  raging  with  storms; 
to  hear  harmonious  consents  than  diaonant  janglipgi ; 
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to  see  oljecto  cwiiwpoiident  in  gncefol  symmetry, 
dun  I/ing  disorderly  in  ooniiued  heaps;  to  be  in 
bMdth,  and  have  the  natuial  homoun  consent  in 
aedsrale  temper,  than  (as  it  happens  in  diseases) 
i^ti^ed  with  tamultoons  commotions :  how  all  senses 
ud  Realties  of  man  unanimously  rejoice  in  those 
smblems  of  peaee,  order,  harmony,  and  proportion. 
Tea,  how  nature  uniTerMlly  delights  in  a  quiet  sta- 
bility or  undistuxbed  progress  of  motion ;  the  beauty, 
rtRogth,  and  rigour  of  ererything  requires  a  conour- 
rnee  of  force,  oo-operation,  and  contrihution  of  help ; 
ill  things  thrire  and  flourish  by  communioatine  reci- 
incal  aid ;  and  the  world  subsists  by  a  friend^  con- 
ipiiacy  of  its  parts;  and  especially  that  political 
Mciety  of  men  chiefly  aims  at  peace  as  its  end,  de- 
Mnds  on  it  as  its  cause,  relies  on  it  for  its  supi>ort. 
How  much  a  peaceful  state  resembles  heaven,  into 
^iiek  neither  complaint,  pain,  nor  clamour  Omte 
jMtfAot,  cute  ixmof,  oute  hraugi^  as  it  is  in  the  Apo- 
Ciljpse)  do  ervr  enter ;  but  blessed  souls  conTerse 
together  in  pcvfect  lore,  and  in  perpetual  concord; 
sad  how  a  condition  of  enmity  represents  the  state  of 
hdl,  that  black  and  dismal  region  of  dark  hatred, 
fioy  wratii,  and  horrible  tumult.    How  like  a  para* 
te  the  world  would  be,  flourishing  in  joy  and  rest, 
if  men  would  cheeiiully  conspire  m  affection,  and 
hdpfuUy  contribute  to  each  other's  content :  and  how 
like  a  sayage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when,  like  wild 
hessts,  they  tcx  and  persecute,  worry  and  derour  each 
•titer.    How  not  only  philosophy  hath  placed  the 
npieme  pitch  of  happiness  in  a  calmness  of  mind 
ind  tranquillity  of  liie,  Toid  of  care  and  trouble,  of 
imgolar  passions  and  perturbations ;  but  that  Holy 
Saipture  itself  in  that  one  term  of  peace,  most  usu- 
lUj  comprdiends  all  joy  and  content,  all  felicity  and 
pmperity :  so  that  the  hearenly  oonsort  of  angels, 
vheQ  th^  agree  most  highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish  the 
{resitest  happiness  to  mankind,  could  not  better  ex* 
press  their  sense  than  by  saying,  '  Be  on  earth  peace, 
ud  good-will  among  men.' 

Amighty  God,  the  most  good  and  beneficent  Maker, 
tndoos  Lord,  and  merciful  Preserrer  of  all  things, 
mibse  into  their  hearts  those  heaTcnly  graces  of  meek- 
Bcsi,  patience,  and  benignity ;  grant  us  and  his  whole 
dnircb,  and  all  his  creation,  to  serre  him  quietly  here, 
and  a  blissful  rest  to  praise  and  magnify  him  for 


eier* 
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3 Br  industry  we  imderstand  a  serious  and  steady 
pueation  of  mind,  joined  with  a  Tigorous  exercise 
our  actire  faculties,  in  prosecution  of  any  reason- 
ihle,  honest,  useful  desijOi,  in  order  to  the  accomplish- 
nent  or  attainment  of  some  considerable  good ;  as, 
for  instance,  a  merchant  is  industrious  who  continueth 
hAimi  and  aetiTe  in  driving  on  his  trade  for  acquiring 
wealth ;  a  soldier  is  industrious  who  is  watchful  for 
weasion,  and  earnest  in  action  towards  obtaining  the 
rietonr ;  and  a  sdiolar  is  industrious  who  doth  aasi- 
dnooriy  bend  his  mind  to  study  for  getting  know- 
ledse. 

Mastry  doth  not  consist  merely  in  action,  for 
fliat  is  incessant  in  all  persons,  our  mind  being  a  rest- 
IcH  ihin^,  nerer  abidmg  in  a  total  cessation  ftom 
thooght  or  from  design ;  being  like  a  ship  in  the  sea, 
if  not  A^  to  some  good  purpose  by  reason,  yet 
totted  l^ie  waves  of  £ncy,  or  driven  by  the  winds 
of  temptation  someiHiither.  But  the  direction  of  our 
i^d  to  some  good  end,  without  roving  or  flinching, 
in  a  straight  and  steady  course,  drawing  after  it  our 
M^ve  powers  in  execution  thereof,  doth  constitute 
bdnstiv;  the  which  therefore  usuallv  is  attended 
vith  labour  and  pun ;  for  our  mind  (which  naturally 
^oth  afleet  variety  and  liberty,  being  apt  to  loathe 
^•BiBar  ohjects,  and  to  be  weary  of  any  constraint)  is 


not  easily  kept  in  a  constant  attention  to  the  same 
Uiing ;  and  the  spirits  employed  in  thought  are  prone 
to  flutter  and  fly  away,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  fix  them ; 
and  the  corporeal  instruments  of  action  being  strained 
to  a  high  pitch,  or  detained  in  a  tone,  will  soon  feel 
a  lassitude  somewhat  offensive  to  nature;  whence 
labour  or  pain  is  commonly  reckoned  an  ingredient  of 
industrr,  and  laboriousness  is  a  name  signifying  it ; 
upon  wnich  account  this  virtue,  as  involving  labour^ 
deserveth  a  peculiar  commendation;  it  bemg  then 
most  laudable  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason,  when 
so  doing  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  trouble. 

Such,  in  general,  I  conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  in- 
dustry, to  the  practice  whereof  the  following  conside- 
rations may  induce. 

1.  We  may  consider  that  industry  doth  befit  the 
constitution  and  frame  of  our  nature,  all  the  fiMnilties 
of  our  soul  and  organs  of  our  body  being  adapted  in 
a  oongruity  and  tendency  thereto:  our  hands  are 
suited  for  work,  our  feet  for  travel,  our  senses  to 
watch  for  occasion  of  pursuing  good  and  eschewing 
evil,  our  reason  to  plod  and  contrive  ways  of  employ- 
ing the  other  parts  and  powers ;  all  these,  I  say,  are 
formed  for  action,  and  that  not  in  a  loose  and  gad- 
ding way,  or  in  a  slack  and  remiss  degree,  but  in  re- 
gard to  determinate  ends,  with  vigour  requisite  to 
attain  them ;  and  especiidly  our  appetites  do  prompt 
to  industry,  as  inclining  to  things  not  attainable  witn- 
out  it ;  according  to  tlmt  aphorism  of  the  wise  man* 
'  The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him,  for  his  hands 
refuse  to  labour ;'  that  is,  he  is  apt  to  desire  thingn 
which  he  cannot  attain  without  pains ;  and  not  en- 
during them,  he  for  want  thereof^  doth  feel  a  deadlv 
smart  and  anguish :  wherefore,  in  not  being  industri- 
ous, we  defeat  the  intent  of  our  Maker,  we  pervert  his 
work  and  gifts,  we  forfeit  the  use  and  benefit  of  our 
faculties,  we  are  bad  husbands  of  nature's  stock. 

2.  In  consequence  hereto,  industry  doth  preserve 
and  perfect  our  nature,  keeping  it  in  good  tune  and 
temper,  improving  and  advancuij|[  it  towards  its  best 
state.  The  labour  of  our  mind  m  attentive  medita- 
tion and  study  doth  render  it  capable  and  patient  of 
thinking  upon  any  object  or  occasion,  doth  polish  and 
refine  it  bv  use,  doth  enluge  it  by  accession  of  habits, 
doth  quicken  and  rouse  our  spirits,  dilating  and  dif- 
fusing them  into  their  proper  chjEumels.  The  very 
labour  of  our  body  doth  keep  the  oxgans  of  action 
sound  and  dean,  discussing  foa  and  superfluous 
humours,  opening  passages,  distributing  nourishment, 
exciting  vital  heat;  buring  the  use  of  it,  no  good 
constitution  of  soul  or  body  can  subsist ;  but  a  foul 
rust,  a  dull  numbness,  a  resty  listlessness,  a  heavy 
unirieldiness,  must  seize  on  us;  our  spirits  will  be 
stifled  and  choked,  our  hearts  will  grow  faint  and 
languid,  our  parts  will  flag  and  decay ;  the  vigour  o{ 
our  mind,  and  the  health  of  our  body,  will  be  much 
impaired. 

It  is  with  us  as  with  other  things  in  nature,  which 
by  motion  are  preserved  in  their  native  purity  and 
perfection,  in  their  sweetness,  in  their  lustre;  rest 
corrupting,  debasing,  and  defiling  them.  If  the  water 
runneth,  it  holdeth  clear,  sweet,  and  fresh ;  but  stag- 
naticm  tumeth  it  into  a  noisome  puddle :  if  the  air 
be  fanned  by  vrinds,  it  is  pure  and  wholesome  ;  but 
from  being  shut  up,  it  groweth  thick  and  putrid :  if 
metals  be  employed,  they  abide  smooth  and  splendid ; 
but  lay  them  up,  and  they  soon  contract  rust :  if  the 
earth  be  belaboured  with  culture,  it  yieldeth  com; 
but  lying  neglected,  it  vrill  be  overgrown  with  brakes 
and  thistles;  and  the  better  its  soil  is,  the  ranker 
weeds  it  will  produce:  all  nature  is  upheld  in  its 
being,  order,  and  state,  by  constant  agitation :  every 
creature  is  incessantly  employed  in  Motion  conform- 
able to  its  designed  end  and  use :  in  like  manner  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  our  fiMmlticB  de» 
pend  on  thdr  constant  exercise. 

at 
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Jdhh  Tillotsoh  (IGSO-lGg-l)  wu  the  >on  of  a 
clothier  >t  Snwerbj,  near  HaliCu,  uid  wu  broaght 
np  to  the  C«tTliiutic  fkith  of  the  PuriUiu,    While 


AiefaUihop  TnioWB. 

■tiHlr<n|r  Ht  CnmlirldKv,  hit  earXr  notlnni  were  eon 
riilemhly  iiimliflLii  hj  tlie  peruMil  of  Chllliiigworth' 
'  Relifriun  uf  the  Protertanti  ■'  und  *t  the  poHlng  of 
the  >ct  of  iinifiiTTn'ty  in  186!.  they  h«d  become  lo 
nearl;  sllied  to  thoce  of  tbo  churcli  of  Eiigluul,  that 


ft  preacher,  and  befcui  to  rte  In  the  ehorch.  TtwM 
ai  lectnier  In  St  Lawtmce  chnn^i,  Jewij,  In  At 
city  of  London,  that  hii  Kiiiimii  fint  attnctad 
general  attention.  The  importuice  whkb  be  llm 
aiqaired  he  endearonred  to  empkij  ia  Hjoat  of  tit 
old  anodatei.  the  nonconflmniita,  wbom  he  wh 
amrinui  to  iHlng,  like  hlnu^  vithls  the  pale  t/thi 
eatatdiihoMntt  btrt  hli  eSirt*,  though  mahdjptr- 
hspi  prompted  b^  benerolent  fMIn^  M  to  m- 
thing  bat  diaappolntment  HeuiwMle,  'niUUat 
had  married  Vim  VitaA,  •  niece  of  (Xnr  Cm- 
well,  by  which  nUlance  he  became  connected  whk 
the  cdebrated  Dr  Willdni,  Ow  tecond  hubuid  of 
hii  wift'i  mother.  Thli  led  to  hla  beira  intnutid 
with  the  pnbUcAtlcin  of  tlic  vorka  of  that  prrirti 
after  hli  deeeaac;  The  moderate  prindpla  of  Ti- 
lotaon  ai  a  churchman,  and  hia  reipectable  dune- 
ter,  raised  him  after  the  RcTolutlrm  to  tbe  arcb- 
biihoprlc  of  Canterbnrj,  In  which  ritoition  be 
exerted  hlmielf  to  remare  the  abnwa  that  bid 
crept  Into  the  church,  and,  In  particular.  manifeMtd 
a  itrong  deaire  to  almllih  non-r^itence  tinoag  the 
clergy,  "nieie  proceedinp,  and  the  heterodiny  rf 
•ome  of  hi*  Tiewa,  excited  much  enmity  aguut 
him,  and  tuhjected  him  to  conaiderable  annojua. 
He  died  abnut  three  reiira  after  being  raited  la 
the  primacy.  leaTlng  hit  aennoni  ai  the  aole  an- 

nwith  which  he  waa  able  to  endow  hia  wBow. 
xnnnt  of  hia  great  cclebrlt*  a*  a  diTlne,  tbty 
were  purchajcd  by  a  bookidlcr  jbr  no  leaa  than  t*o 
thouMnd  flxe  hundred  gulneaai  and  down  to  Um 
preaent  time,  they  have  continued  In  high  eatimatiaa, 
as  inatructire,  rational,  perapirooita,  and  impreadn 
diaconnea.  Although  the  atyle  of  Tillotaoa  ii  fr»- 
qucntty  careleaa  and  languid,  hti  wntencea  ledjoaa 
and  unmuilcal,  hit  worda  iU-choaen  and  uoakilAilr 
plHced.  and  liii  melaphora  delldent  In  dignl^,  jel 

.L___     , 1 ,  ■  iBWi 

expreaaioB, 

,^ J  of  aflectat 

ind  art,  and  ao  atmng  an  inftiajon  of  excellenl  m 
and  TirtuouB  feeliiiR,  that,  iu  apile  of  aD  defcct^ 
Iheae  tennoni  mutt  eTer  be  attracliie  to  the  ad- 
mirer* of  aound  -     . ..       . 

Many  detached  p 
important  trutha  are  conTeyed  with  admiratJe  fcne 
and  precialon  j  in  the  foUowlng  eitntcts,  we  alul 
endcRTour  to  lllnatrate  both  tbe  eiceHeueaa  aaJ 
faulti  of  tbe  worka  of  Uila  eminent  diTine. 


lAdTtKiaga  i^  Tralk  md  aaecrfly.] 


be  good  for  anything,  I  am  ran  oDceiity  i*  katlw: 
for  why  doea  any  man  diawmble,  or  aeam  ta  ha  llr' 
wliich  he  ii  not,  butbeeauaa  hethinki  itgood  MkB.. 
luchaqualityaahapntendatol  for  to  oomitaiMt  aid 
diaieinMe,  it  to  put  on  the  appearanoa  ofiowanal 
eicelleDcy.  Now,  Che  beat  way  in  tbawnidfwaMa 
to  mtm  to  be  anylhinF,  ia  really  to  be  wbat  wa  maU 
•eemtobe.  Deaidia,  that  it  ia  many  timsaatratUa- 
•ome  to  make  good  the  pretraoa  of  a  good  qoal^,  M 
(ohaTcit;  and  if  a  man  hare  it  not,  ititiio  Mat 
but  he  ia  d'lKoiend  to  want  it,  and  thai  all^  H** 
and  labom  to  isem  to  Iutc  it  are  loal.  TuEtMM- 
Uuug  unnatural  in  painting,  wbic^  a  akifl%*  all 
eaiily  dJKeni  iroui  aaiire  beauty  and  ompIaDa. 
paitl-gifc 
■lUllaV 


ENGUSH  LTTEBATUBE. 


JOHN  TILLOTSON, 


Qvitf  it  tme  wiadom.  Particulurlj  m  to  the  aflbin 
ef  toU  world,  inteiptj  haJth.  nuoij  adTaotaees  over 
all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of  diwuimalatioii  and 
JMeit ;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the 
Mfcr  and  more  aecure  waj  of  dealing  in  thie  world ;  it 
Km  kee  of  Jroable  and  difficolir,  of  entanglement 
and  perpLexitj,  of  danger  and  hasard  in  it;  it  i» 
fte  uiortest  and  nearest  waj  to  our  end,  carxTinf 
«B  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and 
last  longest.  Tlie  arts  of  deceit  and  conniiu;  do  oon- 
tannallj  grow  weaker,  and  less  effectual  and  serrice- 
sUe  to  them  that  use  them ;  whereas  integrity  guns 
strength  hj  use ;  and  the  more  and  lon^  any  man 
^ttactiseth  it,  the  greater  service  it  does  him,  by  con- 
amiins  his  reputation,  and  encouraging  those  with 
whom  ne  hath  to  do  to  repose  the  greatwt  trust  and 
coofidenoe  in  him,  which  is  an  uns^MalLable  advantage 
In  (he  business  and  affiurs  of  life. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is  always  near  at  hand,  and 
I  nts  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
are  aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesomOf  and  sets  a 
man*s  invention  upon  the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a 
great  many  more  to  make  it  |;ood.  It  is  like  building 
upon  a  false  foundation,  which  continually  stands  in 
need  of  props  to  shore  it  up»  and  proves  at  last  more 
dargeable  than  to  have  raised  a  substantial  building 
at  &t  uDon  a  true  and  solid  foundation ;  for  sin- 
cerity is  firm  and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothins 
hollow  or  unsound  in  it,  and  because  it  is  plain  and 

r,  fears  no  discovery ;  of  which  the  crafty  man  b 
ys  tn  danger ;  and  when  he  thinks  he  walks  in  the 
dark,  all  his  pretences  are  so  transparent,  that  he  that 
rans  may  read  them.  He  is  the  last  man  that  finds 
himself  to  be  found  out ;  and  whilst  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  makes  fools  of  others,  he  renders  him- 
self ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  compen- 
dions  wisdom,  and  au  excellent  instrument  for  the 
ipeedj  despatch  of  business ;  it  creates  confidence  in 
moee  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many 
inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue  in  few  words; 
it  IS  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which 
eoramooly  brings  a  man  sooner  to  his  journey's  end 
than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. 
In  a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to 
be  in  falsehood  and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over; 
but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it 
brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, so  that  he  Is  not  believed  when  he  speaks  truth, 
DOT  trusted  perhaps  when  he  means  honestly.  Whm 
a  man  has  once  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  int^prity, 
he  is  set  ftst,  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn, 
sdther  truth  nor  falsehood. 

And  I  have  often  thought  that  God  hath,  in  his  great 
wisdom,  hid  from  men  of  false  and  dishonest  minds 
the  wonderful  advantages  of  truth  and  integrity  to  the 
pnsperity  even  of  our  worldly  afiairs.   These  men  are 
so  blinded  by  their  covetousness  and  ambition,  that 
they  cannot  look  beyond  a  present  advantage,  nor  for- 
bear to  seize  upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  so  in- 
<fiieet ;  they  cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  conse- 
^enees  of  a  steady  intesrit^,  and  the  yast  benefit  and 
advantages  which  it  will  bring  a  man  at  last.    Were 
bet  this  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear- sighted  enough 
to  diseers  this,  they  would  be  honest  out  of  veiy 
knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to  honesty  and  virtue, 
hot  with  a  crafty  design  to  promote  and  advance  more 
ifieetoally  their  own  interests ;  and  therefore  the  jus- 
tice of  the  divine  proyidence  hath  hid  this  truest  point 
of  wisdom  fh>m  their  eyes,  that  bad  men  might  not 
be  upon  equal  terms  with  the  just  and  upright,  and 
nrve  tiieir  own  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawful 


l&deed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for 
A  day,  and  should  never  have  occasion  to  converse 


more  with  mankind,  never  more  need  their  good 
opinion  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter 
(speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this  world)  if  • 
man  spend  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ventured  it 
at  one  throw :  but  if  he  be  to  continue  in  the  world, 
and  would  have  the  advantage  of  conversation  whilst 
he  is  in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in 
all  his  words  and  actions ;  for  nothing  but  this  will 
last  and  hold  out  to  the  end ;  all  other  arts  will  fSail, 
but  truth  and  integrity  will  cany  a  man  through,  and 
bear  him  out  to  the  last. 

IVhtuetrnd  Vke  Jkdared  ^y  Iks  Cfa^eral  VoU<f 

ifonituMi] 

God  hath  shown  us  what  is  ffood  by  the  geoeml 
yote  and  ocmsent  of  mankind.  Not  that  all  mankind 
do  agree  concerning  virtue  and  vice ;  but  that  aa  to 
the  greater  duties  of  piety,  justice,  mercy,  and  the 
like,  the  ezoeptions  are  but  few  in  comparison,  and 
not  enou^  to  infringe  a  general  consent.  And  of 
this  I  shidl  oflbr  to  you  this  threefold  evidence : — 

1.  That  these  virtues  are  generally  praised  and  held 
in  esteem  by  mankind,  and  the  contrary  vices  gene- 
rally reproved  and  evil  spoken  of.  Now,  to  praise 
anything,  is  to  give  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  it ; 
and  to  censure  anything,  is  to  declare  that  we  believe 
it  to  be  evil.  And  if  we  consult  the  history  of  all 
ages,  we  shall  find  that  the  things  which  are  generally 
praised  in  the  lives  of  men,  and  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  posterity,  are  piety  and  devotion,  grati- 
tude and  justice,  humanity  ana  charity ;  and  that  the 
contrary  to  these  are  marled  with  ignominy  and  re- 
proach :  the  former  are  commended  even  in  enemies, 
and  the  latter  are  branded  even  by  those  who  had  a 
kindness  for  the  persons  that  were  guilty  of  them ;  so 
constant  hath  mankind  always  been  in  the  commen- 
dation of  yirtue,  and  the  censure  of  yioe.  Nay,  we 
find  not  only  those  who  are  virtuous  themselves  giv- 
ing their  testimony  and  applause  to  virtue,  but  even 
those  who  are  vicious ;  not  out  of  love  to  goodness, 
but  from  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds,  and  from 
a  secret  reverenee  they  bear  to  the  common  consent 
and  opinion  of  mankind.  And  this  is  a  great  testi- 
mony, because  it  is  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  ex- 
torted by  the  mere  light  and  force  of  truth. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  ordinary 
than  for  vice  to  reprove  sin,  and  to  hear  men  condemn 
the  like  or  the  same  things  in  others  which  they  allow 
in  themselves.  And  this  is  a  clear  evidence  that  vice 
is  generally  condemned  by  mankind ;  that  many  men 
condemn  it  in  themselves ;  and  those  who  are  so  kind 
as  to  spare  themselves,  are  yeir  quick-sighted  to  spy 
a  fault  in  anybody  else,  ana  will  censure  a  bad 
action  done  by  another,  with  as  much  fi«edom  and 
impartiality  as  the  most  yirtuous  man  in  the  world. 

And  to  this  consent  of  mankind  about  virtue  and 
vice  the  Scripture  frequently  appeals.  As  when  it 
commands  us  to  '  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  fJl  men ;  and  \y  well-doin^  to  put  to  silence  the 
ignonuice  of  foolish  men ;'  intimating  that  there  are 
some  things  so  confessedly  good,  and  owned  to  be  such 
by  so  general  a  vote  of  mankind,  that  the  worst  of 
men  have  not  the  face  to  open  their  mouths  against 
them.  And  it  is  made  the  character  of  a  virtuous 
action  if  it  be  lovehr  and  commendable,  and  of  good 
report;  PJuUp,  iv.  8,  'Whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any 
virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  make  account  of  these 
things ;'  intimating^  to  us,  that  mankind  do  generally 
concur  in  the  praise  and  commendation  of  what  la 
virtuous. 

2.  Men  do  generally  glory  and  stand  upon  their 
innocency  when  they  do  virtuously,  but  are  ashamed 
and  out  of  countenance  when  they  do  the  contrary. 
Now,  glory  and  shame  are  nothing  else  but  an  appeal 
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to  the  judgment  of  others  concernuag  the  good  or  evil 
of  our  actionB.  There  are,  indeed,  some  audi  mon- 
sters as  are  impudent  in  their  impieties,  but  these  are 
but  few  in  comparison.  Generally,  mankind  is  modest ; 
the  greatest  part  of  those  who  do  evil  aie  apt  to  blush 
%t  their  own  faults,  and  to  confess  them  in  their  coun- 
tenance, which  is  an  acknowledgment  that  thej  are 
not  only  guilty  to  themselves  uiat  they  haye  done 
amiss,  but  that  they  are  apprehensive  that  others 
think  so ;  for  guilt  is  a  passion  respecting  ourselyes, 
but  shame  regards  others.  Now,  it  is  a  sign  of  shame 
that  men  love  to  conceal  their  faults  from  others,  and 
commit  them  secretly  in  the  dark,  and  without  wit- 
nesses, and  are  afraid  even  of  a  child  or  a  fool ;  or  if 
they  be  discorered  in  them,  they  are  solicitous  to  ex- 
cuse and  extenuate  them,  and  ready  to  lay  the  fault 
upon  anybody  else,  or  to  transfer  their  guilt,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  they  can,  upon  others.  All  which  are 
certain  tokens  that  men  are  not  only  naturally  guilty, 
to  themselves  when  they  commit  a  fault,  but  that 
they  are  sensible  also  what  opinions  others  hare  of 
these  things. 

And,  on  the  contraiy,  men  are  apt  to  stand  upon 
their  justification,  and  to  glory  when  they  have  done 
well.  The  conscience  of  a  man's  own  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity lifts  up  his  head,  and  gives  him  confidence 
before  others,  because  he  is  satisfied  they  have  a  good 
opiniomof  his  actions.  What  a  good  face  does  a  man 
naturally  set  upon  a  good  deed  I  And  how  does  he 
■neak  when  he  hath  done  wickedly,  being  sensible 
that  he  is  condemned  by  others,  as  well  as  by  himself  I 
No  man  is  afraid  of  being  upbraided  for  having  dealt 
honestly  or  kindly  with  others,  nor  does  he  account  it 
any  calumny  or  reproach  to  have  it  reported  of  him 
that  he  is  a  sober  and  chaste  man.  No  man  blusheth 
when  he  meets  a  man  with  whom  he  hath  kept  his 
word  and  discharged  his  trust ;  but  every  man  is  apt 
to  do  so  when  he  meets  one  with  whom  he  has  dealt 
dishonestly,  or  who  knows  some  notorious  crime  by 
him. 

3.  Vice  is  generally  forbidden  and  punished  by 
human  laws  ;  but  against  the  contraiy  virtues  there 
never  was  any  law.  Some  vices  are  so  manifestly  evil 
in  themselves,  or  so  mischievous  to  human  society, 
that  the  laws  of  most  nations  "have  taken  care  to  dis- 
ooimtenance  them  by  severe  penalties.  Scarce  any 
nation  was  ever  so  barbarous  as  not  to  maintain  and 
yindicate  the  honour  of  their  gods  and  religion  by 
public  laws.  Murder  and  adultery,  rebellion  ana 
sedition,  peijuiy  and  breach  of  trust,  fraud  and  op- 
pression, are  vices  severely  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
most  nations — ^a  clear  indication  what  opinion  the 
generality  of  mankind  and  the  wisdom  of  nations 
have  always  had  of  these  things. 

But  now,  against  the  contrary  virtues  there  neyer 
was  any  law.  No  man  was  ever  impeached  for '  livine 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world* 
— a  plain  acknowledgment  that  mankind  always 
thought  them  good,  and  never  were  sensible  of  the 
inconvenience  of  them ;  for  had  they  been  so,  they 
would  have  provided  against  them  by  laws.  This  St 
Paul  takes  notice  of  as  a  great  commendation  of  the 
Christian  virtues—*  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-sidffering,  gentleness,  kindness,  fidelity, 
meekness,  temperance ;  against  such  there  is  no  law  f 
the  greatest  evidence  that  could  be  given  that  these 
things  are  unquestionably  good  in  the  esteem  of  man- 
kind, '  against  such  there  is  no  law.'  As  if  he  had 
said.  Turn  over  the  law  of  Moses,  search  those  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  those  innumerable  laws  that  have  been 
added  since,  and  you  shall  not  in  any  of  them  find 
any  of  those  yirtues  that  I  have  mentioned  condemned 
and  forbidden — a  clear  evidence  that  mankind  never 
took  any  exception  against  them,  but  are  generally 
apeed  about  the  goodness  of  them. 


[Svidence  cfa  Creator  in  iU  StntOmtpfUie  Wmid,] 

How  often  might  a  man,  afler  he  had  jumbled  a 
set  of  letters  in  a  bag,  fling  them  out  upon  the  ground 
before  they  would  fiuLl  into  an  exact  poem,  yea,  or  so 
much  as  make  a  good  discourse  in  prose !  And  may 
not  a  little  book  ht  as  easily  made  by  chance,  as  this 
great  volume  of  the  world  I  How  long  mi^t  a  man 
be  in  sprinkling  colours  upon  a  canvass  with  a  cars- 
less  hand,  before  they  oould  happen  to  make  Uio 
exact  picture  of  a  man  1  And  is  a  man  easier  mads 
by  duuioe  than  his  piofcure !  How  long  might  twcntjr 
thousand  blind  men,  which  should  be  sent  out  firom 
the  several  remote  parts  of  England,  wander  up  and 
dovm  before  the^  wiould  all  meet  unon  Salisbozy 
Plains,  and  fiill  into  rank  and  file  in  the  exact  (odcE 
of  an  anny  I  And  yet  this  is  much  more  easy  to  bs 
imagined,  than  how  the  Innumerable  blind  parts  of 
matter  should  rendezvous  themselves  into  a  wvxld. 

[5ui  and  HoUnoi,'] 

A  state  of  sin  and  holiness  are  not  like  two  ways 
that  are  just  parted  by  a  line,  so  as  a  man  may  step 
out  of  the  one  full  into  the  other ;  but  they  are  like 
two  ways  that  lead  to  yeiy  distant  places,  and  eooa^ 
quently  are  at  a  good  distance  from  one  another ;  and 
tne  farther  a  man  hath  trayelled  in  the  one,  the 
fiuiher  he  is  from  the  other ;  so  that  it  requires  time' 
and  pains  to  pass  from  one  t^  the  other. 

IRaoluticn  neeatainf  tnfonahmg  Vice^l 

He  that  is  deeply  engaged  in  yice,  is  like  a  man 
laid  fast  in  a  bog,  who,  by  a  &int  and  lazy  straggling 
to  get  out,  does  but  spend  his  strength  to  no  purpose, 
and  sinks  himself  the  deeper  into  it :  the  only  way  i% 
by  a  resolute  and  vigorous  effort  to  spring  ou^  if  pos- 
sible, at  once.  When  men  are  sorely  ur^  and 
pressed,  they  find  a  power  in  themselves  which  thej 
thou|^t  they  had  not :  like  a  coward  driven  up  to  a 
wall,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  distress  and  despaii^ 
will  fight  terribly,  and  perform  wonders ;  or  lixe  a 
man  lame  of  the  gout,  who,  being  assaulted  by  a  pre- 
sent and  terrible  danger,  forgets  his  disease,  wd  viU 
&id  his  1^  rather  t£ui  lose  his  life. 

{SUigulariijf,Jl 

To  be  ringttlar  in  angrthing  that  is  wise,  worthy,  and 
excellent,  is  not  a  disparagement,  but  a  praise :  tiraj 
man  would  choose  to  oe  thus  singular.  *  *  To  act 
otherwise,  is  just  as  if  a  man,  upon  great  deliberation, 
should  rather  choose  to  be  drowned  than  to  be  saved 
by  a  plank  or  a  small  boat,  or  to  be  carried  into  ths 
harbour  any  other  way  than  in  a  great  ship  of  so 
many  hundred  tons. 

ICommeneement  of  a  Vtciom  Ckmrm.] 

At  first  setting  out  upon  a  vicious  couiae,  men  an 
a  little  nice  and  delicate,  like  young  tiavellen,  whs 
at  first  are  ofiTended  at  every  speck  of  diit  that  li^is 
upon  them ;  but  after  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
it,  and  have  travelled  a  good  while  in  foul  wm  it 
ceaseth  to  be  troublesome  to  them  to  be  dashed  and 
bespattered.  *  * 

When  we  bend  a  thing  at  first,  it  will  endcavov 
to  restore  itself;  but  it  may  be  held  bent  so  long,  till 
it  will  continue  so  of  itself,  and  grow  crooked;  and 
then  it  may  require  more  force  and  violence  to  lednos 
it  to  its  former  straightnees  than  we  need  to  make  it 
crooked  at  first. 

[The  Moral  Fedmgt  Inttimiite.1 

[Ood  hath  disoovered  our  duties  to  us]  fy*|^^ 
natural  instinct,  by  whieh  I  mean  a  lecrst  impreate 
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upon  th«  minds  of  men,  wherebjr  they  ue  natarall j 
ouried  to  approre  some  things  as  good  and  fit,  and  to 
dislike  other  things,  as  haring  a  natlre  eril  and  de- 
fbnnity  in  them.  And  this  I  call  a  natural  instinct, 
because  it  does  not  seem  to  proceed  so  much  from  the 
exercise  ci  our  reason,  as  from  a  natural  propenslon 
and  inclination,  like  those  instincts  which  are  in 
brute  creatures,  of  natural  aiiection  and  care  toward 
their  joung  ones.  And  that  these  inclinations  are 
precedent  to  all  reason  and  discourse  about  them,  eri« 
dentlj  appears  by  this,  that  they  do  put  forth  them- 
selTes  erery  whit  as  rigorously  in  young  persons  as  in 
thoie  of  riper  reason  ;  in  the  rude  and  ignorant  sort  of 
people,  as  in  those  who  are  more  polished  and  re- 
tDcd.  For  we  see  plainly  that  the  young  and  igno- 
rant have  as  strong  impressions  of  piety  and  devotion, 
as  true  a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  justice,  and  pity,  as 
the  wiser  and  more  knowing  part  of  mankind.  A 
plain  indication,  that  the  reason  of  mankind  is  pre- 
lented*  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct  and  anticipation 
eoDceming  the  good  or  evil,  the  comeliness  or  defor^ 
mity,  of  these  things.  And  though  this  do  not  equally 
extend  to  all  the  instances  of  our  duty,  yet  as  to  the 
great  lines  and  essential  parts  of  it,  mankind  hardly 
need  to  consult  any  other  oracle  than  the  mere  pro- 
pensions  and  iDclinations  of  their  nature;  as,  whether 
we  ooght  to  reverence  the.  diyine  nature,  to  be  grate- 
ful to  those  who  hare  conferred  benefits  upon  us,  to 
tfeak  the  truth,  to  be  faithful  to  our  promise,  to  re- 
store that  which  is  committed  to  us  in  trust,  to  pity 
and  relieve  those  that  are  in  misery,  and  in  all 
things  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  haye  them  do 

tOttS. 

{SpirUnal  Pride.'] 

Nothing  is  more  common,  and  more  to  be  pitied, 
than  to  see  with  what  a  confident  contempt  and 
Koniful  pity  some  ill-instructed  and  ignorant  people 
viU  lament  the  blindness  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  bare  a  thousand  times  more  true  knowledge  and 
ikill  than  themselves,  not  only  in  all  other  things, 
bat  even  in  the  practice  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religiou ;  believing  those  who  do  not  relish 
their  affected  phrases  and  uncouth  forms  of  speech 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  mvKtery  of  the  gospel,  and  utter 
strangers  to  the  life  and  power  of  godliness. 

lEdtuxUiom] 

Snch  ways  of  education  as  are  prudently  fitted  to 
the  particular  disposition  of  children,  are  like  wind 
and  tide  together,  which  will  make  the  work  go  on 
amain:  but  those  ways  which  are  applied  cross  to 
nature  are  like  wind  against  tide,  which  will  make  a 
«tir  and  conflict,  but  a  very  slow  progress. 

The  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  must  be  in- 
stilled and  dropped  into  them  by  such  degrees,  and  in 
sach  a  measure,  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  them : 
for  children  are  narrow<mouthed  vessels,  and  a  great 
deal  cannot  be  poured  into  them  at  once. 

Toong  years  an  tender,  and  easily  wrought  upon, 
apt  to  be  moulded  into  any  fashion :  they  are  like 
moist  and  sofl  clay,  which  is  pliable  to  any  form ;  but 
•Mm  grows  hard,  and  then  nothing  is  to  be  made  of  it. 
Great  severities  do  often  work  an  effect  quite  oon- 
tniy  to  that  which  was  intended  ;  and  many  times 
thoae  who  were  bred  up  in  a  very  severe  school  hate 
learning  ever  afler  for  the  sa^e  of  the  cruelty  that  was 
used  to  force  it  upon  them.  So  likewise  an  endeavour 
to  bring  children  to  piety  and  goodness  by  unreason- 
able Gtrictness  and  rigour,  does  often  beget  in  them  a 
lasting  diHgust  and  prejudice  against  religion,  and 
teachAh  them  to  hate  virtue,  at  the  same  time  that 
thej  teach  them  to  know  it. 

s  The  word  |ir«v«Dt«l  is  hen  used  in  the  obsolete  sense  of 


EDWABD  8TILLINGFLEET. 

Edwarb  Stillixgfleet  (1635-1699)  distin- 
guished himself  in  early  life  by  his  writings  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  title  of 
his  principal  work  is  Originea  Sacra ;  or  a  JfationcU 
Acamnt  of  the  Grounds  of  Natural  and  Beveaied 
Rdigion,  His  abilities  and  extensive  learning  caused 
him  to  be  raised  in  1689  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  of 
Worcester.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  published 
A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinityy  in  which 
some  passages  in  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understandhig  were  attacked  as  subversive  of  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  in  the  con- 
troversy which  ensued,  tlie  phUosopher  was  gene- 
rally held  to  haye  come  off  yictorious.  So  great 
was  the  bishop's  chagrin  at  this  result,  that  it  was 
thought  to  have  hastened  his  death.  The  promi- 
nent matters  of  discussion  in  this  controversy  were 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  immateriality 
of  the  souL  On  these  points  Locke  argued,  that 
although  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  revealed  in 
Scripture,  the  re-animation  of  the  identical  bodies 
which  inhabited  this  world  is  not  revealed;  and 
that  even  if  the  soul  were  proyed  to  be  material,  tJiis 
would  not  imply  its  mortality,  since  an  Omnipotent 
Creator  may,  if  he  ple.oses,  impart  the  faculty  of 
thinking  to  matter  as  well  as  to  spirit  The  dispa- 
tation  was  carried  on  by  Locke  with  much  mor9 
gentleness  and  good  temper  than  by  Stillingflect,  who 
displayed  considerable  captiousness  and  asperity 
towards  his  opponent 

Fifly  of  Stillingfleet's  sermons,  published  after  his 
death,  deservedly  bear  a  high  character  for  good 
sense,  sound  morality,  energy  of  style,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  which  tliey  display.  Extracts 
from  two  of  them  are  subjoined. 

{True  TTtsdowi.] 

That  is  the  truest  wisdom  of  a  man  which  doth  most 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  life.  For  wisdom  as  it 
refers  to  action,  lies  in  the  proposal  of  a  right  end,  and 
the  choice  of  the  most  proper  means  to  attain  it : 
which  end  doth  not  refer  to  any  one  part  of  a  man's 
life,  but  to  the  whole  as  taken  together.  He  therefore 
only  deserves  the  name  of  a  wise  man,  not  that  con- 
siders how  to  be  rich  and  great  when  he  is  poor  and 
mean,  nor  how  to  be  well  when  he  is  sick,  nor  how  to 
escape  a  present  danger,  nor  how  to  compass  a  parti- 
cular design  ;  but  he  that  considers  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  together,  and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  make 
the  end  of  it,  and  by  what  means  he  may  best  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  it.  I  confess  it  is  one  great  part  ot 
a  wise  man  never  to  propose  to  himself  too  much  hap- 
piness here  ;  for  whoever  doth  so  is  sure  to  find  him- 
self deceived,  and  consequently  is  so  much  more 
miserable  as  he  fails  in  his  greatest  expectations.  But 
since  God  did  not  make  men  on  purpose  to  be  miaei^ 
able,  since  there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  men's  con- 
ditions, since  that  difference  depends  very  much  cm 
their  own  choice,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to 
place  true  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  those  things  which 
tend  most  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  life. 

That  which  gives  a  man  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
what  he  doth,  and  either  prevents,  or  lessens,  ormakes 
him  more  easily  bear  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  the 
most  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  it.  It  was  a  bold 
saying  of  Epicurus,  '  That  it  is  more  desirable  to  be 
miserable  by  acting  according  to  reason,  than  to  be 
happy  in  going  against  it  ;*  and  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
can  well  agree  with  his  notion  of  felicity  :  but  it  is  a 
certain  truth,  that  in  the  consideration  of  happiness, 
the  satisfaction  of  a  man's  own  mind  doth  weigh  down 
all  the  external  accidents  of  life.  For,  suppose  a  man 
to  have  riches  and  honours  as  great  as  Ahasuerus 
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bestowed  on  lus  highest  faTOurite  Hanuui,  yet  by  bis 
■ad  instance  we  find  tbat  a  small  discontent,  wben  the 
mind  sufTers  it  to  increase  and  to  roread  its  renom, 
doth  so  weaken  the  power  of  reason,  disorder  the  pas- 
sions, make  a  man's  life  so  uneasy  to  him,  as  to  pre- 
cipitate him  ^m  the  height  of  his  fortune  into  the 
depth  of  ruin.  But  on  the  other  side,  if  we  suppose  a 
man  to  be  always  pleased  with  his  condition,  to  enioy 
an  even  and  quiet  mind  in  eyeiy  state,  being  neither 
lifUd  up  with  prosperity  nor  cast  down  with  adTenity, 
he  is  really  happy  in  comparison  with  the  other,  it 
is  a  mere  speculation  to  discourse  of  any  complete 
happiness  in  this  world ;  but  that  which  doth  either 
lessen  the  number,  or  abate  the  weight,  or  take  off  the 
malignity  of  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  contribute  yeiy 
much  to  that  degree  of  happiness  which  may  be  ex- 
pected here. 

The  integrity  and  simplicity  of  a  man's  mind  doth 
all  this.    In  the  first  place,  it  riyes  the  neatest  satis-, 
faction  to  a  man's  own  mind.    For  although  it  be 
impossible  for  a  man  not  to  be  liable  to  error  and 
mistake,  yet,  if  he  doth  mistake  with  an  innocent 
mind,  he  hath  the  comfort  of  his  innooency  when  he 
thinks  himnolf  bound  to  conect  his  error.    But  if  a 
man  preyaricates  with  himself,  and  acts  against  the 
toise  of  his  own  mind,  though  his  conscience  did  not 
Judge  aright  at  that  time,  yet  the  goodness  of  the  bare 
act,  with  re^fpect  to  the  rule,  will  not  prevent  the  sting 
that  follows  the  want -of  inward  integrity  in  doins  it. 
*  The  backslider  in  heart,'  saith  Solomon, '  shall  be 
filled  with  his  own  ways,  but  a  good  man  shall  be 
satisfied  from  himself.'    The  doing  just  and  worthy 
and  generous  things  without  any  sinister  ends  and 
designs,  leaves  a  most  agreeable  pleasure  to  the  mind, 
like  that  of  a  constant  health,  which  is  better  felt 
than  ezpnvsed.    When  a  man  applies  his  mind  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  duty,  and  when  he  doth  under- 
stand it  (as  it  is  not  hm  for  an  honest  mind  to  do, 
for,  as  the  oracle  answered  the  servant  who  desired  to 
know  how  he  might  please  his  master, '  If  you  will 
seek  it,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  it'),  sets  himself 
with  a  firm  resolution  to  pursue  it ;  though  the  run 
fiJls,  and  the  floods  arise,  and  the  winds  blow  on 
every  side  of  him,  yet  he  enjoys  peace  and  ^uiet  within, 
notwithstanding  all  the  noise  and  blustering  abroad  : 
and  is  sure  to  hold  out  after  all,  because  he  is  founded 
upon  a  lock.    But  take  one  that  endeavours  to  blind 
or  oormpt  or  master  his  conscience,  to  make  it  serve 
lome  mean  end  or  design ;  what  uneasy  reflections 
hath  he  upon  himseU;  what  p«iplexing  thouf^ts, 
what  tormenting  fean,  what  suspicions  and  jealousies 
do  disturb  his  imagination  and  rack  his  mind  I  What 
art  and  pains  doth  such  a  one  take  to  be  believed 
honest  and  sincere  !  and  so  much  the  more,  because  he 
doth  not  believe  himself:  he  fean  still  he  hath  not 
given  satisfaction  enough,  and  by  overdoing  it,  is  the 
mora  suspected.    •    •    Secondly,  because  int^ty 
doth  more  become  a  man,  and  doth  really  promote 
his  interest  in  the  world.     It  is  the  saying  of  Dio 
Chrysostom,  a  heathen  orator,  that  *  simplicity  and 
truth  is  a  great  and  wise  thing,  but  cunning  and  de- 
oeit  is  foolish  and  mean ;  for/  aaith  he, '  observe  the 
bMSts:  the  more  courage  and  spirit  they  have,  the 
less  art  and  subtilty  they  use ;  but  the  more  timorous 
and  ignoble  they  are,  the  more  false  and  deceitful.' 
True  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind  raises  a  man 
above  the  need  of  using  little  tricks  and  devices. 
Sincerity  and  honesty  carries  one  throu^  many  difll- 
eulties,  whieh  all  the  aits  he  can  intent  would  never 
help  him  throu^    For  nothing  doth  a  man  more 
ma  mischief  in  the  world  than  to  be  suspected  of  too 
much  craft ;  becanM  evety  one  stands  upon  his  guard 
acMnst  him,  and  flospeett  plots  and  designs  where 
3era  are  none  intended ;  insomuch  that,  though  he 
■neaks  with  all  the  sineerity  that  is  possible,  yet  no- 
tiOoghe saith oaa be  beUered.    *    *    Bat 'he  that 


walketh  upri^tly,  and  woiketh  ri^teoasnen,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart,'  as  the  Psalmist  dt- 
scribeth  the  pnictiee  of  integrity,  may  possibly  meet 
wiUi  such  as  will  be  ready  to  condemn  him  for  hypo- 
criiy  at  first ;  but  when  tney  find  he  keeps  to  a  certain 
rule,  and  pursues  honest  designs,  without  any  great 
regaid  to  the  opinion  which  others  entertun  concern- 
ing him,  then  all  that  know  him  cannot  but  esteem 
and  value  him  ;  his  friends  love  him,  and  his  enemies 
stand  in  awe  of  him.  'The  path  of  the  just,*  saith 
the  wise  man,  '  is  as  the  shining  lieht  wludi  shmeth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.'  As  the  day 
begins  with  obscurity  and  a  great  mixture  of  darkness, 
till  by  quick  and  silent  motions  the  light  ovcreomes 
the  mists  and  vapours  of  the  night,  and  not  eidy 
spreads  its  beams  upon  the  tops  of  the  Bountain8,but 
darts  them  into  the  deepest  and  meet  shady  vmllcTs; 
thus  simplidty  and  intc^t^  may  at  first  appearing 
look  darx  and  suspicious,  till  br  degrees  it  breaks 
threugh  the  clouds  of  envy  and  detraction,  and  then 
shines  with  a  greater  glory. 

llmmoderate  81^'LomJl 

There  is  a  love  of  ourselves  which  is  founded  is 
nature  and  reason,  and  is  made  the  measure  of  oar 
love  to  our  neighbour ;  for  we  an  to  love  oar  sogk- 
boor  as  ourselves ;  and  if  there  were  no  due  love  of 
ourselves,  there  could  be  none  of  oar  neigfabonr.  Bat 
this  love  of  ourselves,  iriiich  is  so  conmstent  with  the 
love  of  our  neiidibonr,  can  be  no  enemy  to  our  peace : 
for  none  can  five  more  quietly  and  peaceably  thaa 
those  who  love  their  neighbours  as  themselvesL  Bat 
there  is  a  self-love  which  the  Scripture  condemns,  be- 
caose  it  makes  men  peevish  and  frowaxd,  uneasy  to 
themselves  and  to  their  neighbours,  filling  them  with 
jealousies  and  suspicions  m  otheis  with  respect  to 
themselves,  makinc  them  apt  to  mistrast  the  inten- 
tions and  designs  <n  others  towards  them,  and  so  pro- 
ducing ill-will  towards  them ;  and  where  that  hath 
once  got  into  men's  hearts,  there  can  be  no  long  peace 
with  those  they  bear  a  seoet  grudge  and  ill-will  ta. 
The  bottom  of  all  is,  they  have  a  weadafal  value  for 
themselves  and  those  opinions,  and  notions,  and 
parties,  and  factions  th^  happen  to  be  engaged  in, 
and  these  they  make  the  measure  of  their  esteem  and 
love  of  othen.    As  far  as  they  comply  and  soit 


them,  so  far  ther  love  them,  and  no  ftrther.  If 
ask.  Cannot  good  metf  diflhr  about  some  thin^  and 
yet  be  good  «kill  t  Yes.  Cannot  such  loTe  one  an- 
other notwithstanding  sudi  difihrencet  No  doobt 
th^  ought.  Whence  comes  it,  then,  thai  a  small 
diflerence  in  opinion  is  so  apt  to  make  a  bieach  in 
affection  t  In  plain  truth  it  is,  every  one  woald  be 
thought  to  be  infallible,  if  for  shame  they  dofst  te 
pretend  to  it ;  and  they  have  so  good  an  opinion  ef 
themselves,  that  they  cannot  bear  such  as  do  not  sab- 
mit  to  them.  F^m  hence  arise  qoarreUings  and  dia- 
putings,  and  ill  language,  not  becoming  men  or  Chria- 
tians.  But  all  this  comes  from  their  setting  up 
themselves  and  their  own  notioas  and  practices,  which 
they  would  make  a  rule  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
if  others  have  the  same  opinion  of  themselves,  it  it 
impossible  but  there  must  be  everlasting  clashingi 
and  disputinn,  and  ^m  thence  fidling  into  difleient 
parties  and  mctions;  which  can  never  be  prevented 
till  they  come  to  more  reasonable  opinions  of  them- 
selves, and  more  charitable  and  kind  towaids  others. 

BB  WtUJUC  SHXBIjOCK.* 

Dr  WnxiAM  Sheiuukk,  dean  of  St  Paul's  (1641- 
1707),  acquired  in  hie  lifetime  an  extensive  repa- 

*  ThtodlrlnetomMUmeeoanfMmdedwItthiBSODllMBSi 
»  sucoaMiTslj  Uihop  €l  BsQsar  and  SaUsbmylB  Ihs 
of  GeoivB  IL,  aafl  wbo  gnWIiibwl  B«Bii«Ds  iiiswi 
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tetioa,  dueflj  bjr  bis  writiDtfi  in  oontroTenial  theo- 
logff  which  were  deemed  somewhat  incoiulstent 
vSh  the  doctzines  ot  the  established  church.  In 
psrticnlar,  he  was  charged  with  tritheism,  for  haT- 
ing^  in  a  VmtReaHim  of  the  Doctrme  of  the  Hobf  cmd 
EwSkutd  Trmity,  which  he  pabUshed  in  1691, 
propoKd  the  hypothesis,  that  'there  were  three 
etenial  minday  two  of  them  issuing  from  the  Father, 
but  that  thej  were  ooe  by  a  miifnal  oonsdonsness 
in  the  three  to  every  of  their  thoughts.*  This  pub- 
ficstion  led  to  a  odebrated  cootroTersy  with  Dr 
South,  of  whidi  we  shall  speak  in  noticing  the  works 
of  that  dlTine.  Sheilock  was  extremely  loyal,  and 
msmtained  the  principle  of  non-resistance  to  the 
ibflest  extend  &a  Practical  Duamrce  QmcanuMg 
DmA,  which' appeared  in  1690,  is  one  of  the  most 
pspoUur  tiieolopcal  works  in  the  language.  He  also 
inots  a  treatise  On  the  ImmortaUfy  of  Ac  Sadt  in 
vhicb,  whUe  inferring  the  high  probability  of  a 
flitae  life  ftom  arguments  dnwn  from  the  light 
tf  oatoie,  be  maintains  that  only  in  rerelation  can 
evidence  perfectly  conduMTe  be  found.  From  this 
vorik  is  taken  the  first  of  the  fellowing  extracts: — 
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Lit  us  now  consider  the  force  of  this  argument ; 
limr  tat  these  natural  desires  of  Immortality  proTe 
thst  ve  are  by  nature  immortaL  For  [say  the  ob- 
jfldon]  is  there  anything  in  the  woirid  more  eztiaTa- 
giuit  than  some  men's  desires  are ;  and  is  this  an 
iigoment,  that  we  riiall  hare  whatever  we  desire,  be- 
esiue  we  fondW'  and  passionately,  and,  it  may  be,  very 
UBcesonahly  Mire  it  t  And  therefore^  to  explain  the 
files  of  this  aignment,  I  shall  obeerre  two  things;  1st, 
Hat  all  natoval  passions  and  Mipetites  are  imme- 
distely  implanted  in  our  nature  by  God  ;  and,  2dly, 
Hat  all  natural  passions  have  their  natural  objects. 

isfiortbefint,  it  is  certain,  as  I  have  already  shown 
it  Isifs,  that  our  passions  and  appetites  are  the  life 
sad  sense  of  the  soul,  without  which  it  would  be  dead 
sad  stupid,  without  any  principle  of  vital  sensa- 
tioa.  For  what  is  life  without  fear,  and  love,  and 
heps,  and  desire^  and  such  like  passions,  whereby  we 
fed  all  things  else^  and  feel  ourselves  t  Now,  what- 
svar  findei  men  may  have  about  our  notions  and 
idssi^  that  they  m*y  come  into  our  minds  from  with- 
ost,  and  be  formed  by  external  impressions,  yet  no 
■aa  uill  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  external  objects 
csu  put  a  principle  of  life  into  us ;  and  then  they  can 
cnate  no  new  passions  in  us,  which  are  essential  to 
<nr  aatvrei,  and  must  be  the  work  of  that  Ood  who 


AaA  therefore^  secondly,  eveiy  natural  desire  must 
hkit  its  natmal  object  to  answer  that  desire,  or  else 
tke  desiie  was  made  in  vain  ;  which  is  a  reproach  to 
Mr  wiae  Maker,  if  he  have  laid  a  neccesity  on  us  of 
dainng  that  which  is  not  in  nature,  and  therefore 
cnnot  be  had.    We  may  as  well  suppose  that  Ood 
hu  msde  eyes  without  li^t,  or  ears  without  sounds, 
•s  tkat  he  has  implanted  any  desires  in  us  which  he 
Wkh  made  nothing  to  answer.    There  is  no  one  ex- 
•mple  can  be  given  of  this  in  any  kind  whatsoever ; 
fof  aboold  any  man  be  so  extiavagant  as  to  desire  to 
fly  in  tbe  air,  to  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  the  like,  you 
*ou)d  not  call  these  the  desires  of  nature,  because  our 
u^ues  are  not  fitted  for  them  ;  but  all  the  desires 
^luck  are  founded  in  nature  have  their  natural  ob- 
jects.  And  can  we  then  think,  that  the  most  natural 
y^  most  neeessaiy  desire  of  all  has  nothinc  to  answer 
it  1  that  nature  should  teach  us  above  all  things  to 
Mrs  immortality,  which  is  not  to  be  had  t  espedally 
ivbni  it  is  the  most  noble  and  generous  desire  of  human 
M^  that  which  most  of  all  becomes  a  reasonable 
Mteie  to  desire;  nay,  that  iriiich  is  the  governing 
ineipls  qf  all  our  aetiens,  and  must  give  laws  to  all 


our  other  passions,  desires,  and  appetites.  What  a 
strange  creature  has  Ood  made  man,  if  he  deceive  him 
in  the  most  fundamental  and  most  uniyersal  principle 
of  action  ;  which  makes  his  whole  life  nothing  else 
but  one  continued  cheat  and  Imposture  1 

[X^uotfCooiSOUrf.] 

Such  a  long  life  [as  that  of  the  antodiluviansl 
is  not  reconcilable  with  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
What  the  state  of  the  world  was  before  the  flood,  in 
what  manner  they  lired,  and  how  they  employed  their 
time,  we  cannot  tell,  for  Moses  has  given  no  account 
<k  it ;  but  taking  the  world  as  it  is,  and  as  we  find  it, 
I  dare  undertake  to  con^noe  those  men,  who  are  most 
1^  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  to  have 
it  much  longer :  for,  1st,  The  world  is  at  present  very 
unequally  divided ;  some  have  a  lar^e  share  and  por- 
tion of  it,  othtsrs  have  nothing  but  what  they  can  earn 
bv  very  hard  labour,  or  extort  from  other  men's  cha- 
nty bf  their  restless  importunities,  or  gain  by  mors 
ungoAy  arts.  Now,  though  the  rich  and  prosperous, 
who  have  the  world  at  command,  and  lire  in  ease  and 

Eleasure,  would  be  very  well  contented  to  spend  some 
undred  years  in  this  world,  yet  I  should  think  fifty 
or  threescore  years  abundantly  enough  for  slaves  and 
beggars ;  enough  to  spend  in  hunger  and  want,  in  a 
juland  a  prison.  And  those  who  are  so  foolish  as 
not  to  think  this  enough,  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God  that  he  does.  So  that  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  have  great  reason  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  shortness  of  life,  because  they  have 
no  temptation  to  wish  it  longer. 

2dly,  The  present  state  of  this  world  requires  a  more 
quick  succeaaion.  The  world  is  pretty  well  peopled, 
and  is  divided  amongst  its  present  inhabitants ;  and 
but  very  few,  in  comparison,  as  I  observed  before,  have 
any  considerable  share  in  the  division.  Now,  let  us  but 
suppose  that  all  our  ancestors,  who  lived  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  years  ago,  were  alive  still,  and  pos- 
sessed their  old  estates  and  honours,  what  bad  become 
of  this  present  generation  of  men,  who  have  now  taken 
their  places,  and  make  as  great  a  show  and  bustle  in 
the  world  as  they  did !  And  if  you  look  back  three, 
or  four,  or  five  hundred  years,  the  case  is  still  so  much 
the  worne ;  the  world  would  be  over-peopled;  and  where 
there  is  one  poor  miserable  man  now,  were  must  have 
been  five  hundred ;  or  the  world  must  have  been  com- 
mon, and  all  men  reduced  to  the  same  level ;  which^ 
I  believe,  the  rich  and  happy  people,  who  are  so  fond 
of  long  life,  would  not  like  very  well.  This  would 
utterly  undo  our  young  prodigal  heirs,  were  their  hopes 
of  succession  three  or  four  hundred  years  off,  who^  as 
short  as  life  is  now,  think  their  fathers  make  very 
little  haste  to  their  graves.  This  would  spoil  their 
trade  of  spending  their  estates  before  they  have  them, 
and  make  them  live  a  dull  sober  life,  whether  thc^ 
would  or  no ;  and  such  a  life,  I  know,  they  don't 
think  worth  having.  And  therefore,  I  hope  at  least 
they  will  not  make  the  shortness  of  their  fathers'  lives 
an  argument  against  providence ;  and  yet  such  kind 
of  sparks  as  these  are  commonly  the  wits  that  set  up 
for  atheism,  and,  when  it  is  put  into  their  heads, 
quarrel  with  everything  which  they  fondly  conceive 
will  weaken  the  belief  of  a  Ood  and  a  providence, 
and,  among  other  things,  with  the  shortness  of  life ; 
which  they  have  little  reason  to  do,  when  they  so  often 
outlive  their  estates. 

8dly.  The  world  is  very  bad  as  it  is ;  so  bad,  that  good 
men  scarce  know  how  to  spend  fifty  or  threescore  years 
in  it ;  but  consider  how  bad  it  would  probably  be^ 
were  the  life  of  man  extended  to  six,  seven,  or  ei^t 
hundred  years.  If  so  near  a  prospect  of  the  other 
world,  as  forty  or  fifty  yean,  cannot  restnun  men  from 
the  greatest  viUanies,  what  would  they  do  if  they 
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could  as  reaiionably  suppose  death  to  be  three  or  four 
hundred  years  off!  If  men  make  such  improTements 
in  wickeaness  iu  twenty  or  thirty  years,  what  would 
they  do  in  hundreds  t  And  what  a  blessed  place  then 
would  this  world  be  to  liye  in !  We  see  in  the  old 
world,  when  the  life  of  men  was  drawn  out  to  so  great 
a  length,  the  wickedness  of  mankind  grew  so  insuffer- 
able, that  it  repented  God  he  had  made  man  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  destroy  that  whole  generation,  excepting 
Noah  and  his  family.  And  the  most  probable  account 
that  can  be  given  how  they  came  to  grow  so  univer- 
sally wicked,  is  the  lonf  and  prosperous  lives  of  such 
wicked  men,  who  by  degrees  corrupted  others,  and 
they  others,  till  there  was  but  one  righteous  family 
left,  and  no  other  remedy  left  but  to  destroy  them 
all ;  leaving  only  that  righteous  family  as  the  seed 
and  future  hopes  of  the  new  world. 

And  when  God  had  determined  in  himself,  Mid  pro- 
mised to  Noah  never  to  destroy  the  world  again  by 
such  an  universal  destruction,  till  the  last  and  final 
judgment,  it  was  necessaiy  by  degrees  to  shorten  the 
lives  of  men,  which  was  the  most  effectual  means  to 
make  them  more  governable,  and  to  remove  bad  ex- 
amples  oat  of  the  world,  which  would  hinder  the 
spreading  of  the  infection,  and  people  and  reform  the 
world  again  by  new  examples  of  piety  and  virtue. 
For  when  there  are  such  quick  successions  of  men, 
therf"  are  few  ages  but  have  some  great  and  brave  ex- 
amples, which  give  a  new  and  better  spirit  to  the 
world. 

lAdvatUaget  qfour  Ignorance  of  (lie  Time  o/Jkath.} 

For  a  conclusion  of  this  argument,  I  shall  briefly 
vindicate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  con- 
cealing from  us  the  time  of  our  death.  This  we  are 
yeiy  apt  to  complain  of,  that  our  lives  are  so  very  un- 
certain, that  we  know  not  to-day  but  that  we  may  die 
to-morrow;  and  we  would  be  mighty  glad  to  meet 
with  any  one  who  would  certainly  inform  us  in  this 
matter,  how  long  we  are  to  live.  But  if  we  think  a 
little  better  of  it,  we  shall  be  of  another  mind. 

For,  Ist.  Though  I  presume  many  of  you  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  shall  certainly  live  twenty,  or 
thirty,  or  forty  years  longer,  yet  would  it  be  any  com- 
'  fort  to  know  that  you  must  die  to-morrow,  or  some 
few  months,  or  a  year  or  two  hence  t  which  may  be 
your  case  for  ou^ht  you  know ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
you  are  not  very  desirous  to  know ;  for  how  would  this 
chill  your  blood  and  spiritu !  How  would  it  overcast 
all  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life !  You  would 
spend  your  days  like  men  under  the  sentence  of  death, 
while  the  execution  is  suspended. 

Did  all  men,  who  must  die  young,  certainly  know 
it,  it  would  destroy  the  industry  and  improvements 
of  half  mankind,  which  would  half  destroy  the  world, 
or  be  an  insupportable  mischief  to  human  societies ; 
for  what  man,  who  knows  that  he  must  die  at  twenty, 
or  five-and -twenty,  a  little  sooner  or  later,  would 
trouble  himself  with  ingenious  or  gainful  arts,  or  con- 
cern himself  any  more  with  this  world,  than  just  to 
live  so  long  in  it?  And  yet,  how  necessary  is  the  ser- 
vice of  such  men  in  the  world  !  Wliat  great  things 
do  they  many  times  do!  and  what  great  improve- 
ments do  they  make!  How  pleasant  and  diverting 
is  their  conversation,  while  it  is  innocent  I  How  do 
they  enjoy  themselves,  and  dve  life  and  spirit  to  the 
graver  age !  How  thin  would  our  schools,  our  shops, 
our  univentities,  and  all  places  of  education  be,  md 
they  know  how  little  time  many  of  them  were  to  live 
in  the  world  I  For  would  such  men  concern  them- 
selves to  learn  the  arts  of  living,  who  must  die  as  soon 
as  they  have  learnt  them  t  would  any  father  be  at 
a  great  expense  in  educating  his  child,  only  that  he 
mifht  die  with  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  logic  and 
philosophy t  No;  half  the  world  must  be  divided 


into  doistezs  and  nunneries,  and  nnneries  ier  ihs 
grave. 

Well,  youll  say,  suppose  that ;  and  ie  not  this  an 
advantage  above  all  the  inconveniences  you  can  think 
of,  to  secure  the  salvation  of  so  many  thoosands  who 
are  now  eternally  ruined  by  youthful  lusts  and  vani* 
ties,  but  would  spend  their  days  in  piety  and  devo- 
tion, and  make  the  next  world  their  only  care,  if  thc7 
knew  how  little  while  th^  were  to  live  here  f 

Right :  I  grant  this  might  be  a  good  way  to  ooneot 
the  heat  and  extravagances  of  youth,  and  so  it  would 
be  to  show  them  heaven  and  hell ;  but  God  does  not 
think  fit  to  do  either,  because  it  &ttm  too  mudi  foree 
and  violence  to  men's  minds ;  it  is  no  trial  of  their 
virtue,  of  their  reverence  for  God,  of  their  conqnests 
and  victory  over  this  world  by  the  power  of  fiuth,  but 
makes  religion  a  matter  of  neoecsity,  not  of  ehoioe; 
now,  God  will  force  and  drive  no  man  to  heaven ;  the 
gospel  dispensation  is  the  trial  and  discipline  dT  in- 
genuous spirits ;  and  if  the  certun  hopes  and  fean  of 
another  world,  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  living  here, 
will  not  conquer  these  flattering  temptations,  and 
make  men  seriously  religious,  as  those  who  must  oet^ 
tainly  die,  and  go  into  another  world,  and  they  know 
not  how  soon,  God  will  not  try  whether  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  time  of  their  death  will  make  them 
religious.  That  they  may  die  young,  and  that  thou- 
sands do  so,  is  reason  enough  to  engage  young  men  to 
expect  death,  and  prepare  tor  it ;  if  they  will  venture, 
they  must  take  their  chance,  and  not  say  they  had  no 
warning  of  dying  young,  if  they  eternally  miscany  by 
their  wilful  delays. 

And  besides  this,  God  expects  our  youthful  serrics 
and  obedience,  though  we  were  to  live  on  till  old  age ; 
that  we  may  die  young,  is  not  the  proper,  much  leas 
the  only  reason,  why  we  should  *  remember  our  Creator 
in  the  days  of  our  youth,'  but  because  God  has  a  ri^t 
to  our  youthful  strength  and  vigour ;  and  if  this  will 
not  oblige  us  to  an  early  piety,  we  must  not  expect 
that  God  will  set  death  in  our  view,  to  fright  and  ter- 
rify us :  as  if  the  only  design  God  had  in  requiring 
our  obedience  was,  not  that  we  might  live  like  reason- 
able creatures,  to  the  glory  of  their  Maker  and  Re» 
deemer,  but  that  we  might  repent  of  our  sins  time 
enough  to  escape  hell.  God  is  so  mereiful  as  to  ae^ 
cept  of  returning  prodigals,  but  does  not  think  fit  to 
encourage  us  in  sin,  by  giving  us  notice  when  we  shall 
die,  and  when  it  is  time  to  think  of  repentance. 

2dly.  Though  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would  be  ft 
great  pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  you  should  live  till 
old  age,  yet  consider  a  little  with  yourselves,  and  then 
tell  me,  whether  you  yourselves  can  judge  it  wise  and 
fitting  for  God  to  let  you  know  this  t 

1  obmnred  to  you  before,  what  danger  there  Is  in 
flattering  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  long  life ;  that  H 
is  apt  to  make  us  too  fond  of  this  world,  when  we 
expect  to  live  so  long  in  it ;  that  it  weakens  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  next  world,  by  removing  it  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  us ;  that  it  encourages  men  to 
live  in  sin,  because  they  have  time  enough  befine 
them  to  indulge  their  lusts,  and  to  repent  of  their 
sinn,  and  make  their  peace  with  God  before  they  die; 
and  if  the  uncertain  hopes  of  this  undoes  so  many 
men,  what  would  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  do? 
Those  who  are  too  wise  and  considerate  to  be  imposed 
on  by  such  uncertain  hopes,  might  be  conquered  bj 
the  certain  knowledge  of  a  long  ufe. 

DR  BOBERT  80TITB. 

Dr  Robsrt  South,  reputed  as  the  wUHett  of  fii8>* 

lish  divines,  and  a  man  of  powerful  though  some- 
what irregular  talents,  was  bom  at  Hackney  in  163a, 
being  the  son  of  a  London  merchant  Having  passed 
through  a  brilliant  career  of  scholarship  at  Oxford, 
until  he  was  elected  public  orator  of  the  tmiverntyy 
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hs  haS  u  opportnnitj  rf  mttracting  the  notice  of 
Ae  Eari  of  CUreiidcia,  irhen  that  notdemsn  vni  '■ 
made  dunedlor,  and  l^  him  obtained  >  nicceuloD 


rf  good  ■Trpointmenti,  unoDgtt  which  w«i  the  re 
I   buy  rf  Iilip  in  Oxfordahire,  where.  It  ii  recorded 
<!  lia  honour,  he  gBTe  hi«  conte  the  nnprecedented 
I   nluyof  a  handred  pounds,  and  ipent  tlie  remiunder 
{    «f  hig  incnine  in  educating  poor  children,  and  im- 

pnjiing  the  church  and  parwinage-honie.     South 
I   *u  the  moat  enlhnaiaitic  among  the  ultra-loyal 

diTiDet  of  the  English  cliureh  at  that  period,  and  of 

coone  azcslniu  ail^'ocate  oC  poiiive  ol>cdicoc( 


Ulp  Choreii, 


divine  power,  ioTeifing  lovereign  priocei  with  cer- 
'  ia  marki  and  raya  of  that  divine  image  which 
'erawes  and  controls  the  apirita  of  men,  the?  know 
it  how  or  why.  And  yet  they  feel  themaelrea 
.  itually  wrought  upon  and  kept  under  by  them,  and 
that  very  frequently  aigainat  their  wilL  And  thii 
ia  that  property  which  in  kinga  we  call  majeaty.' 
The  poiitioni  maintained  in  this  aermon,  u  aummed 
~  at  ita  cloie,  are  to  the  fullowing  eSect : — Kinga 
endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  sagacity  and 
quickneu  of  ondentanding  i  they  hare  a  aingulai 
courage  and  preaence  of  mind  in  caie*  of  difflcultyt 
the  hearta  of  men  are  wonderfully  inclined  to  them ; 
n  awe  and  dread  of  their  peraona  and  authority  ia 
nprinled  on  their  people  i  and,  laatly,  their  hearta 
re  diapoaed  to  Tirtuoua  counet.  Of  the  old  royal- 
ita,  he  apeaki  thua; — '  I  look  upon  the  old  church 
of  England  royaliata  (which  I  take  to  be  only  another 
name  for  a  man  who  prefers  bia  conKience  before 
hia  intereat)  to  be  the  beat  Chritliani  and  Che  mott 
meritorious  aubjecta  In  the  world ;  as  having  paaaed 
all  thoie  terrible  testa  and  triala  which  conqoering 
domineering  malice  could  pat  them  to,  and  carried 
their  credit  and  their  conacience  clear  and  trium- 
phant through  and  aboxe  them  all,  conatantly  firm 
and  immovable  by  all  that  they  felt,  either  fnan 
their  prufeased  enemies,  or  tbeir  fatae  friends.'  And 
in  a  aermon  preached  before  Charles  tl.,  he  speaka 
of  hia  majesty's  father  as  '  a  blessed  saint,  the  just- 
ness of  whose  government  left  his  subjects  at  a  losi 
for  an  occasion  to  rebel ;  a  father  to  bia  conntry,  it 
but  for  this  only,  that  he  was  the  father  of  snch  a 
aonl'  During  Che  encroachments  npon  tlie  church 
by  government  in  the  reign  of  Jame*  II.,  the  loyalty 
of  South  caused  him  to  hold  his  peace.  '  and  to  OM 
no  other  weapons  but  prayers  and  teara  fbr  the  re> 
covery  of  his  sovereign  mim  tba  wicked  and  nn- 
adviaed  counaela  wherewith  he  was  entangled.'  But 
when  its  reputation  was  attacked  by  peisoo*  on- 
invested  with  '  marks  and  rays  of  the  divine  image,' 
he  spared  neither  argument  nor  invective.  The 
following  sample  of  his  violent  declamation  will  illus- 

il  Ood,  judge 

have  cbai£td  it  with  Popeij ;  who  have  called  the 
nearest  and  truest  copy  of  primicive  Christianity, 
gupentition  ;  and  the  mnut  detestable  initance*  of 
■chism  and  saeril^e,  reformation  ;  and.  In  a  word, 
done  all  that  they  could,  both  from  the  pulpit  and 

moat  spostolicallv  refarmed  church  in  the  Christian 
world  :  and  all  this,  by  the  venomoua  gibberish  Of  a 
few  paltry  phrases  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
furious,  wbimslcal,  unpivemed  mnltitade,  who  have 
ears  to  bear,  without  either  heads  oi  hearts  to  under- 

For  I  tell  ^oo  again,  that  it  was  the  treacherous 

cant   and    misapplication    of  those   worda^pr 

•uperitition,  reformation,  tender  conacience,  ] 
cutiOD,  moderatiou,  and  the  like,  aa  they  liave 
used  by  a  pack  of  dewgning  hjTOcrites  (who  believed 
le  word  of  what  they  said,  and  laughed  witliin 
elvei  at  tboee  who  did),  that  put  this  poor 
church  into  auch  a  Same  heretofon,  as  burnt  it  down 
to  the  ground,  and  will  iufailibly  do  the  same  to  it 
again,  if  Che  providence  of  God  and  the  pnidence  of 
man  does  not  timely  interpose  between  her  and  tlK 
viltaooua  aria  of  audi  ii  — ------- 


A  incendiaries. 


thedjvinerighlofaovereigns.  In  a  aermon  presched 
11  Westminster  Abbey  in  1675.  on  the  PectUar  Cart 
od  Gmcm  of  ProcUUuct  far  the  ProUctim  and  Dt-^ 
faa  of  King*,  he  aacribea  the  '  abaolute  subjection 
i^ch  men  yield  to  royalty  to  '  a  aecret  work  of  the 


Agunst  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  South 

was  in  the  hsbit  of  pouring  forth  unbounded  ridi- 
cule. He  cordially  hated  these  and  all  other  secta- 
ries, and  resolutely  opposed  even  ^e  alightest  con- 
cesaiona  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  chnrdi,  with  th« 
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rieir  of  effecting  aa  accommodation.  His  disposi- 
tion was  that  of  a  persecutor,  and  made  him  utterly 
hostile  to  the  toleration  act,  a  measure  of  which  he 
declares  one  consequence  to  be  *  certain,  obvious,  and 
undeniaUe;  aod  that  is,  the  vast  increase  of  sects  and 
heresies  among  us,  which,  where  all  restraint  is  taken 
ofl^  must  of  necessity  grow  to  the  highest  pitch  that 
the  devil  himself  can  raise  such  a  Babel  to ;  so  that 
there  shall  not  be  one  bold  ring-leading  knave  or 
fool  who  shall  have  the  donfidenoe  to  set  up  a  new 
sect,  but  shall  find  proselytes  enough  to  wear  his 
name,  and  list  themselves  under  his  banner;  of 
which  the  Quakers  are  a  demonstration  past  dispute. 
And  then,  what  a  vast  party  of  this  pocn*  deluded 
people  must  of  necessity  be  drawn  after  these  im- 
postors 1*  He  mercilessly  satirises  the  Puritans,  a 
sect  of  whom  he  says,  *  They  ascribed  those  villaides 
which  were  done  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil  to 
the  impulse  and  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  He 
speaks  in  terms  equally  bitter  and  unqualified  of 
their  long  prayers  :— 

I  do  not  in  the  least  question,  but  the  diief  design 
of  such  as  use  the  extempore  way  is  to  amuse  the 
unthinking  rabble  with  an  admiiation  of  their  gifts ; 
their  whole  devotion  proceeding  from  no  other  prin- 
ciple, but  only  a  lore  to  hear  themselves  talk.  And, 
I  oelieve,  it  would  put  Lucifer  himself  hiud  to  it,  to 
outvie  the  pride  of  one  of  those  fellows  pouring  out  his 
extempore  stuff  among  his  ignorant,  whining,  factious 
foUowen,  listening  to  aod  applauding  his  copious 
flow  and  cant,  with  the  ridiculous  accents  of  their 
impertinent  groans.  And  the  truth  is,  extempore 
prayer,  even  when  best  and  most  dexterously  per- 
formed, is  nothing  else  but  a  buriness  of  invention  and 
wit  (such  as  it  is;,  and  requires  no  more  to  it,  but  a 
teeming  imagination,  a  bold  front,  and  a  ready  ex- 
pression ;  and  deserves  much  the  same  commendation 
(were  it  not  in  a  matter  too  serious  to  be  sudden  upon) 
which  is  due  to  extempore  verses,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  there  is  necessary  to  those  latter  a  com- 
netent  measure  of  wit  and  learning;  whereas  the 
former  may  be  done  with  very  little  wit»  and  no 
learning  at  alL 

In  1693  Dr  South  bepn  a  most  acrimonious  and 
inoeoent  controversy  with  Dr  Sheriock,  by  publish- 
ing AnmadversUma  upon  that  writer's  *  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'  The  violence  and 
personalitjr  displayed  by  both  parties  on  this  occa- 
sion gave  just  offence  to  the  friends  of  religion  and 
the  church ;  and  at  length,  after  the  controversy  had 
raged  with  unabating  violence  for  some  time,  the 
king  was  induced  by  the  bishops  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
by  orduning  *that  all  preachers  should  careAUly 
avoid  all  new  terms,  and  confine  themselves  to  such 
ways  of  explication  as  have  been  commonly  used  in 
the  church.' 

Notwithstanding  his  intolerant  and  fiery  temper, 
Dr  South  was  fully  conscious  of  the  nature  of  that 
Christian  spirit  in  which  a  clergyman,  above  all 
others,  ought  to  act  The  third  of  the  foUowing  pas- 
sages in  his  sermons  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
trite  observation,  that  men  are  too  f^uentiy  unable 
to  reduce  to  practice  the  virtuous  principles  which 
th^  really  and  honestly  hold. 

ITU  WW.  for  th4  Iked.} 

The  third  instance  in  which  men  used  to  plead  the 
will  instead  of  the  deed,  shall  be  in  duties  or  cost  and 
expense. 

Let  a  business  of  expensive  charity  be  proposed  ; 
and  then,  as  I  showed  lefore,  that,  in  matters  of  la- 
bour, the  lazy  penon  could  find  no  hands  wherewith 
to  work ;  so  neither,  in  this  case^  can  the  religious 


miser  find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
derful  to  consider  how  a  command  or  call  to  beliben^ 
either  upon  a  civil  or  religious  account^  all  of  a  sad* 
den  impoverishes  the  rich,  breaks  the  merehaat,  skats 
up  every  prirate  man's  exchequer,  and  makes  tkon 
men  in  a  minute  have  nothing  who,  at  the  very  not 
instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.  So  that,  instead  sf 
relieving  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely  uwnsaei 
their  number,  and  transforms  rich  men  into  b^gpn 
presently.  For,  let  the  danger  of  their  prinos  sad 
country  knock  at  their  purses,  and  call  upon  them  ts 
contribute  agunst  a  public  ennny  or  calamitj,  tka 
immediately  they  have  nothing,  and  their  riches  imoa 
such  oocastons  (as  Solomon  expresses  it)  never  fiul  to 
make  themselves  wings,  and  fly  away.    *    * 

— — » to  descend  to  matters  of  daily  snd  eoauMa 
occurrence ;  what  is  more  usual  in  conTcrsatioa,  tkaa 
for  men  to  express  their  unwillingness  to  do  a  thiag 
by  saying  they  cannot  do  it ;  and  for  a  covetous  nsn, 
being  asked  a  little  money  in  private  charity,  to  SBia« 
that  he  has  none  I  Whidi,  asitis,if  troe,asuflidcni 
answer  to  Ood  and  man ;  so^  if  fidse,  it  u  intolcnUs 
hypocrisy  towards  both. 

But  do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  God  nill  bs 
put  off  so  t  or  can  thev  imagine  that  the  law  of  Ood 
will  be  baffled  with  a  lie  cl<^ed  in  a  sQofft 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appesn  fioai 
that  notable  acoount  given  us  by  the  apostle  of  tUs 
windy,  insignificant  <£arity  of  the  will,  and  of  the 
worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds:  (Jsaus  iL 
15, 16),  '  If  a  brotiier  or  a  sister  be  naked,  and  destir 
tute  flif  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  sav  unto  then, 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  wanned  and  filled ;  notwitk- 
standing  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  an 
needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit'  Profit, 
does  he  say  t  Why,  it  profits  just  as  mack  as  &ir 
words  command  the  market,  as  good  wishes  bu^  food 
and  raiment,  and  pass  for  current  payment  m  tks 
shopn.  Come  to  an  old  rich  professing  vulpooj,  ssd 
tell  him  that  there  is  a  church  to  be  built,  beautified, 
or  endowed  in  such  a  place,  and  that  he  cannot  Uj 
out  his  mone^  more  to  Ood's  honour,  the  public  good, 
and  the  commrt  of  his  own  consdenoe,  than  to  beirtov 
it  liberally  upon  such  an  occasion ;  and,  in  aaiwer  to 
this,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  shall  be  told, '  bow  mock 
Ood  is  for  the  inward,  spiritual  worship  of  the  kesrt; 
and  that  the  Almightf  neither  dwells  nor  ddicktf  ia 
temples  made  with  hands,  but  hears  and  aooepts  tks 
prayers  of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bsns  sad 
stables ;  and  in  the  homeliest  and  meanest  cottsgv^ 
as  well  as  in  the  stateliest  and  most  msgnificeat 
churches.'  Thus,  I  say,  you  are  like  to  be  answered. 
In  reply  to  which,  I  would  have  all  such  sly  ssnclified 
cheats  (who  are  so  often  harping  on  this  string)  to 
know,  once  for  all,  that  God,  who  accepts  the  prsjea 
of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  barns  and  stably 
when,  by  his  afflicting  proridence,  he  has  drircn  tkem 
from  the  appointed  places  of  his  solemn  wonkip,  S0 
that  they  cannot  have  the  use  of  them,  will  not  for  m 
this  endure  to  be  served  or  prayed  to  by  them  in  soa 
places,  nor  accept  of  their  barn-worship,  nor  their  bo^ 
stye  worship ;  no,  nor  yet  their  parlour  or  their  ckan^ 
b«>worBhip,  where  he  has  gi?en  them  both  wealth  sad 
power  to  build  churches.  For  he  that  commands  m 
to  wonhip  him  in  the  *pirit^  commands  us  also  to  Aososr 
him  with  our  mbttance.  And  never  pretend  that  tkon 
hast  a  heart  to  pray  while  thou  hast  no  heart  to  givCi 
since  he  that  serves  Mammon  with  his  estate  csnaot 
possibly  serve  Ood  with  his  heart  For  as  ia  tbs 
heathen  worship  of  Ood,  a  sacrifice  without  a  kent 
was  accounted  ominous,  so  in  the  Christian  wonbip 
of  him,  a  heart  without  a  sacrifice  is  worthiest  sad 
impertinent  ^^ 

And  thus  much  for  men's  pretences  of  the  will  wksa 
they  are  called  upon  to  give  upon  a  religioos  ^^^''"'^ 
according  to  which,  a  man  may  be  well  sDOUgk  Mn 


r 


(at  Ike  oQDUiutt  word  ia)  to  be  all  heart,  and  yet  the 
iiBotst  miwr  in  the  world. 

But  come  we  bow  to  thii  rich  old  pretender  to  god- 
fiaoi  in  another  ease,  and  tell  him  tliat  there  ii  such 
a  toe,  a  man  of  good  family,  good  edacation,  and  who 
ke  loit  all  his  estate  for  the  kiof,  now  reiidy  to  rot 
in  priMB  lor  debt ;  oome^  what  will  jon  inTe  towards 
Itttreleaset  Why,  then  answen  tike  wiU  instead  of 
As  deed,  as  mach  the  readier  speaker  of  the  two, 
'The  tnith  is,  I  always  had  a  respect  for  such  men ; 
Ilore  them  with  all  my  heart ;  and  it  is  a  thousand 
yHsm  that  any  that  had  serred  the  king  so  fiuthfully 
Aseld  be  in  such  want'  So  say  I  too,  and  the  more 
dkame  is  it  for  the  whole  nation  that  they  should  be 
SBb  Bat  still,  viiat  will  tou  giyet  Why,  then,  an- 
aecn  the  man  of  mouth-charity  again,  and  tells  you 
that  *  joQ  could  not  come  in  a  worse  time ;  that  now- 
frdagv  money  is  rtrj  scarce  wfth  him,  and  that  there- 
ftn  he  can  giro  noUiins ;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  pray 
kt  ike  poor  eentleman.'^ 

Ak,  thou  hypocrite!  when  thj  brother  has  lost  all 
ttrt  trer  he  had,  and  lies  lan^ishing,  and  eren  gMp- 
lag  under  the  utmost  extremities  of  poTerty  and  dis- 
tra^  dost  thou  think  thus  to  lick  him  up  again  only 
vitk  ihjr  tonsuef  Just  like  that  old  formal  hocus, 
vbo  denied  a  b^gar  a  &rthing,  and  put  him  off  with 
kitUemnr. 

Why,  xrhtd  are  the  prayers  of  a  coretous  wretch 
wwikl  what  will  thj  blessing  go  fort  what  will  it 
'beyl  ii  this  the  chanty  that  the  apostle  here,  in  the 
tat,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians  I*  This  tlie  case 
n  vkiek  Ood  accepts  the  willingness  of  the  mind  in- 
rtcad  of  the  libenality  of  the  purse  f  No,  assuredly ; 
Wt  Ike  measures  that  Ood  marks  out  to  thy  charity 
Bt  these:  thy  superfluities  must  gire  place  to  thy 
Mvkboor's  great  conTenience ;  thy  oonrenienoe  must 
wu  tkjr  nei^bour's  necessity ;  and,  lartly,  Uiy  Teiy 
■Mespities  must  jrield  to  thy  neighbour's  extremity. 

Tkb  ti  the  gradual  process  tlutt  murt  be  thy  rule ; 
ad  ke  tkat  pretends  a  disability  to  give  short  of  this, 
jRvazicaies  with  his  duty,  and  eracuates  the  precept. 
Ood  sometimes  calls  upon  thee  to  relioTo  the  needs  of 
thy  poor  brother,  sometimes  the  necessities  of  thy 
OMmtiy,  and  sometimes  the  uigent  wants  of  thy 
piaee :  now,  before  thou  fliest  to  the  old,  stale,  usual 
fntence,  that  thou  canst  do  none  of  those  things,  oon- 
ader  with  thyself  that  there  is  a  Ood  who  is  not 
to  be  flammed  off  with  lies,  who  knows  exactly  what 
thoQ  canst  do,  and  what  thou  canst  not ;  and  con- 
Oder  m  the  next  place,  that  it  is  not  the  best  hus- 
laadiy  in  the  world  to  be  damned  to  sare  chari^s. 

[ig-mrfMwwt  and  Cfood-viaiwrtd  Mm,1 

A  itaandk  resolTod  temper  of  mind,  not  suffering  a 
laaa  to  meak,  fawn,  cringe,  and  accommodate  hlmaelf 
to  lU  komoms,  though  nerer  so  absurd  and  unrea- 
iooable,  is  commonly  branded  with,  and  exposed  un- 
to the  character  oi,  pride,  morosity,  and  iU-nature : 
aa  Dgij  word,  which  you  mapr  from  time  to  time  ob- 
Mne  many  honest,  worthy,  inoffensire  persons,  and 
that  of  all  lorts,  ranks,  and  professions,  strangely  and 
in>aocoontably  worried  and  run  down  by.  And  there- 
bn  I  think  I  cannot  do  truth,  justice,  and  common 
««««ty  better  serrice,  than  by  rippiDg  up  so  mali- 
Qou  a  ckttt,  to  vindicate  such  as  have  suffeied  by  it. 

Certain  it  is  that,  amongrt  all  the  contrivances  of 
ttelice,  there  is  not  a  surer  engine  to  pull  men  down 
u  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  and  that  in  spite  of 
«•  gnatest  worth  and  innocence,  than  this  imputa- 
tion of  iU-naiure ;  an  engine  which  serves  the  ends 
JM  does  the  work  of  pique  and  envy  both  effectually 
ead  safely.    Forasmuch  as  it  is  a  loose  and  general 

•'?«tf  ttev  bs  flnk  a  wfSUng  mind.  It  te  aooqiCed  accord- 
■I  w  thM  ft  maa  hath,  and  not  aocording  to  that  he  hath 


chaige  upon  a  man,  without  alleging  any  particular 
reason  for  it  from  his  life  or  actions ;  and  consequently 
does  the  more  mischief,  because,  as  a  word  of  course, 
it  passes  currently,  and  is  seldom  looked  into  or  exa- 
mined. And,  therefiHe,  as  there  is  no  way  to  prove  a 
paradox  or  fidse  proposition  but  to  take  it  for  granted, 
so»  such  aa  would  stab  any  man^  good  name  with  the 
accusation  of  ill-nature,  do  toit  nnHj  descend  to 
proofs  or  particulaiai  It  is  sufiicient  ror  their  pur- 
pose that  the  word  sounds  odiously,  and  is  believed 
easily ;  and  that  is  enon|^  to  do  any  one's  business 
with  the  generality  of  men,  iHio  seldom  have  so  mudb 
judgment  or  charity  as  to  hear  the  cause  before  they 
pronounce  sentence. 

But  that  we  ma^  prooeed  with  neater  truth,  equity, 
and  candour  in  this  case,  we  wul  endeavour  to  find 
out  the  right  sense  and  meaning  of  this  terrible  oon- 
foundinff  word,  ill-nature,  by  coming  to  particulais. 

And  here,  first,  is  the  person  charged  with  it  false 
or  cruel,  ungrateiul  or  revengsful  I  is  he  shrewd  and 
ui^urt  in  his  dealings  with  otnera  t  does  he  regptfd  no 
promises,  and  pay  no  debts!  does  he  profess  love. 
Kindness,  and  reanect  to  those  whom,  underhand,  he 
does  all  the  mischief  to  that  possibly  he  can !  is  he 
unkind,  rude,  or  niggardly  to  his  friends  t  Has  he  shut 
up  his  heart  and  his  hand  towards  Che  poor,  and  has 
no  bowels  of  compassion  for  such  as  are  in  want  and 
misenrt  is  he  unsensible  of  kindnesses  done  him,  and 
withal  careless  and  backward  to  acknowledge  or  re- 
quite them !  or,  lartly,  is  he  bitter  and  implacable  in 
the  prosecution  of  such  as  have  wronged  or  abused 
himt 

No ;  generally  none  of  these  ill  things  (which  one 
would  wonder  at)  are  ever  meant,  or  so  much  aa 
thought  of,  in  the  chaige  of  ill-nature ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  the  clean  contraiy  oualities  are  readily 
acknowledjied.  Ay,  but  where  ana  what  kind  of  thing, 
then,  is  this  rtrange  occult  quality,  called  ill-nature, 
whidi  makes  such  a  thundering  noise  againrt  such  as 
have  the  ill  luck  to  be  taxed  with  iti 

Why,  the  best  account  that  I,  or  any  one  else,  can 
give  of  it,  is  this :  that  there  are  many  men  in  the 
world  who,  without  the  least  arrogance  or  self-conceit, 
have  yet  so  just  a  value  both  for  themselves  and 
others,  as  to  scorn  to  flatter,  and  gloze,  to  fall  down 
and  wonhip,  to  lick  the  spittle  and  kiss  the  feet  of 
any  proud,  swelling,  overgrown,  domineering  huff 
whatsoever.  And  such  persons  generally  think  it 
enough  for  them  to  show  tneir  superiors  respect  with- 
out adoration,  and  civility  without  servitude. 

Again,  there  are  some  who  have  a  certain  ill-natured 
rtifihess  (forsooth)  in  their  tongue,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  applaud  aud  keeppaoe  with  this  or  that  self- 
admirins,  vain-glorious  Thraso,  while  he  is  pluming 
and  praising  himself,  and  telling  fulsome  stories  in 
his  own  commendation  for  three  or  four  hours  by  the 
clock,  and  at  the  same  time  reviling  aud  throwing 
dirt  upon  all  mankind  besides. 

There  is  also  a  sort  of  odd  ill-natured  men,  whom 
neither  hopes  nor  fean,  frowns  nor  favours,  can  pre- 
vail upon  to  have  any  of  the  cast,  beggarly,  forlorn 
nieces  or  kinswomen  of  any  lord  or  grandee,  spiritual 
or  temporal,  trumped  upon  them. 

To  which  we  may  add  another  sort  of  obstinate  ill- 
natured  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  brought  by  any 
one's  guilt  or  greatness  to  speak  or  write,  or  to  swear 
or  lie,  as  they  are  bidden,  or  to  give  up  their  own 
consciences  in  a  oompUment  to  tiiese  who  have  none 
themselves. 

And  lartly,  there  are  some  so  extremely  ill-natured, 
as  to  think  it  very  lawful  and  allowable  for  them  to 
be  sensible,  when  thev  are  injured  and  oppressed, 
when  thev  are  slandered  in  their  own  good  names,  ana 
wronged  in  their  jurt  interests ;  and,  withal,  to  dare 
to  own  what  they  find  and  feel,  without  being  such 
beasts  of  burden  aa  to  bear  tamdy  whatsoever  u  ^art 
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upon  them ;  or  nich  ipiuiiela  m  to  lick  tlie  foot  wbich 
licka  tliem,  or  to  thuik  ths  goodly  gnac  one  for  doing 
them  kU  theae  back-favoun.  Now,  thnw  uid  the  like 
puticului  ue  aomt  of  the  chief  iustauoo  of  th&t  ill- 
nalun  which  mea  u«  mon  properlj  uid  to  be  guilt; 
of  towards  their  Auperion. 

ct  of  ill-nature,  i^laa,  tlikt 


pereT  repay  bim,  uid  ta  to  Btni 
himself,  dqIt  to  gntifj  *  ihftrk.  Or  pouibly  the  mui 
may  prefer  hii  duty  asd  bia  buainen  before  company, 
aud  the  bettering  himaelf  befoie  the  humooriu^  of 
othere.  Or  he  may  not  be  willing  to  ipend  his  time, 
his  health,  and  tia  ettate,  upon  a  crew  of  idle,  apaog- 
ing,  ungrateful  aotR,  and  ao  to  play  the  prodigal 
amonpt  a  herd  of  awine.  With  aeTeTal  othsr  aucb 
unpardonable  faults  in  cooTenation  {aa  some  will 
haTB  them),  for  which  the  fore-mentioned  cattle,  find- 
ing theraselrea  disappointed,  will  be  anre  to  go  gnim- 
bling  and  grunting  away,  and  not  fail  to  proelr~ 
him  a  morose,  ill-coaditioned,  ilt-natured  penon,  in 
all  cluba  and  companies  whataoeret;  and  aa  that 
man's  work  ia  done,  and  hia  name  liea  gioTsUing  , 
the  gronud,  in  all  the  tarema,  brandj-ahops,  and 
colferhouses  about  the  town. 

And  thua  haring  given  you  tome  tolerable  anoant 
of  what  the  world  calla  iil-natare,  and  that  both  to- 


wards i 


ipeno 


s  ea«y  and  natural  to  know  one 
er),  we  may  &om  hence  take  a  tnie  loaaaare  of  what 
world  ia  (dHerred  to  mean  by  the  contrary  chatac- 
(er  of  good-nature,  a*  it  ia  generally  bestowed. 

And  Ent,  when  great  onea  Touchaafe  tbia  endearing 
eulogy  to  these  below  them,  a  good-natured  mui  gene- 
rally denotes  aome  slaiish,  glaiering,  flattering  para- 
•'•'t,  or  haoger-on  ;  one  who  is  a  mere  tool  or  mstra- 
nt ;   a  fellow  fit  to  be  sent  upon  any  malicious 
and  ;  a  setter,  or  infonner,  made  to  creep  into  all 
Dpanies;  a  wretch  employed  under  a  pretence  of 
friendahlp  or  acquaintance,  to  fel<:h  and  carry,  and  lo 
ime  lo  meo'a  tables  to  play  the  Judss  there  ;  and,  in 
word,  to  do  all  those  meac,  file,  and  degeneroui 
!Gcos  which  men  of  greatness  and  malice  use  to  eu- 
tge  men  of  biBSness  and  trvachery  in. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  this  word  passes 
between  equals,  commonly  by  a  good-natur«d  man  is 
meant  either  some  easy,  solt-headod  piece  of  simpli- 
city, who  auflbm  himself  to  be  led  by  the  nose,  and 
wiped  of  his  coaTenteneea  by  a  eompanj  of  ahaiping, 
wurthlesi  sycophants,  who  will  be  nun  to  deapiae, 
laugh,  and  droll  at  him,  aa  a  weak  empty  fellow,  for 
all  hia  ill-placed  cost  and  kindaesa.     And  the  truth 
is,  if  such  rermin  do  not  find  him  empty,  it  ia  odds 
but  in  a  little  time  tbey  will  make  him  so.    And  this 


OUB,  is  lo  he  knowing  in  their  profcsnon,  un^oHad  h 
their  lirea,  actite  and  laborious  in  their  dsiigai.  Ml 
and  resolute  in  oppoaing  leducers,  and  dating  to  M 


(7^  PteoMTaiifAMUienaitaiidliidmTfCmfBiti 
Nor  is  that  man  less  deeeiTcd  that  thinks  to  mtiai 
tain  a  constant  tenure  of  pleasure  by  a  omtiiiDll 
pursuit  of  sports  and  recreations.  The  nwM  tglsp 
tuous  and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he  bat  tied  ts 
follow  his  hawks  and  his  bounds,  hia  dice  ami  iS§ 
courtship*  BTery  day,  would  find  it  the  grealst  t* 
ment  and  calamity  that  could  befall  hiui ;  be  wdoU 
tly  to  the  mines  and  galleya  Tor  his  recreoticE,  sidl* 
the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diicniou  from  tb 
miaety  of  a  continual  un  intermit  ted  pleasoie.  Bit 
on  the  contrary,  the  proridcnce  of  God  has  so  Oldotj 
the  course  of  uiliiga,  that  there  is  no  action,  tbe  ib» 
fulness  of  which  has  mode  it  the  matter  of  duty  sad 
of  a  prorestion,  but  a  man  may  bear  the  (ontiDsd 
pursuit  of  it  without  loathing  and  satiety.  The  simt 
shop  and  trade  that  employi  a  man  in  hia  ysolli,  at- 
ploys  him  also  in  his  age.  ETcry  moming  ha  "■" 
freidi  to  his  hammer  and  aniil ;  he  f"^  th 
sin^ng;  cuatom  has  naturalised  his  labour  to 
his  shop  is  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  u 
jojment  of  himself  Uts  out  of  it. 

lEfpaentieat  Smelimtmf.'] 


the  cue  of  gr«at  men  by  venomous  wbispen,  atid 

b;  the  &II  of  better  men  than  himself;  yet  if  he 

forth  with  a  Friday  look  and  a  lenten  (so,  i 

blessed  Jesu  I  and  a  mournful  ditty  for  the  rii 

the  times ;  oh  I  then  he  ia  a  saint  upon  eartt 

Ambrose  or  an  Augustine  (I  mean  not  fur  that  ea 

trash  of  book.leoming )  for,  alas!  aucb  are  abon 

It  least  that's  aboie  them),  but  for  seal  so 

;tng,  for  a  derout  eleration  of  the  eyes,  and  s 

a  against  other  men's  sins.      And  happy 

ies  and  roligioua  dames  characterised  in  the 

Timothy,  c.  iiL  B,  6,  who  can  have  such  Belf-dn 

thnTing,  able  men  for  their  confeaotsl  and  I 

happy  those  families  where  tbey  Touchiofs  to 

their  Friday  night's  tefieshmeotsl  theitby  ds 

strata  to  the  world  what  Cbiiatian  abuineon,  aat  I 

what  primitiTC,  self-mortifying  Tigonr  tbeie  n  la  ^  I 

beariug  a  dinner,  that  they  may  hare  the  betlcri 


afW.   il 

ntindiKit 
in  mita 
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inm ;  tn  am  that  flies  ai  all  learning,  and  inquires 
■lo  eroTtlunc,  but  especially  into  famts  and  defects, 
^potanoe,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  may  be  resoWed  into 
aatual  inabili^,  is,  as  to  men  at  least,  inculpable, 
nd  ooosequently  not  the  object  of  scorn,  but  pitj ; 
hii  in  agOTenor,  it  cannot  be  without  the  conjunction 
tf  the  highest  impudence  ;  for  who  bid  such  a  one 
aqure  to  teach  and  to  goTem  1  A  blind  man  sitting  in 
m  ^ismej-comer  is  pardonable  enough,  but  sitting 
d  the  lielm  he  is  intolerable.  If  men  inll  be  ignorant 
ad  illiterate,  lei  them  be  so  in  prirate,  and  to  them- 
abn^  and  not  set  their  defects  in  a  high  place,  to 
■ike  tiMBU  Tisihle  and  conspicuous.  If  owls  will  not 
k  kooted  Mi,  let  them  keep  close  within  the  tree,  and 
Mi  perch  upon  the  upper  boughs.  Solomon  built  his 
fanple  with  the  tallest  cedars ;  and  surely  when  God 
nfiued  the  defectlTe  and  the  maimed  for  sacrifice,  we 
coBot  think  that  he  requires  them  for  the  nriesthood. 
Wbeo  learning,  abilities,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the 
mrid  fomke  the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  its 
nb  without  the  gift  of  prophecy.  And  when  igno- 
BBce  nicoeeds  in  the  place  of  learning,  weakness  in 
Uk  nwm  of  Judgment,  we  may  be  sure  her^  and 
9aBfiiBa&  wQl  quickly  come  in  the  room  of  religion. 

[Sdigifm  fud  HotttU  to  PleaamtJ] 

Ihai  pleasure  is  man's  chiefest  good  (because,  in- 
deed,  it  is  ihe  perception  of  good  that  is  properly  plea- 
nreXii  an  assertion  most  certainly  true,  though,  under 
tte  eommon  acceptance  of  it,  not  only  mse,  but 
•dioas.  For,  according  to  this,  pleasure  and  sen- 
mlitj  pass  for  terms  equiTalent ;  and  therefore  he 
Ibai  ttkes  it  in  this  sense,  alters  the  subject  of  the 
fiaeoone.  Soisuality  is  indeed  a  part,  or  rather  one 
haA  of  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  it  is.  For  pleasure, 
BRSOM,  is  the  consequent  ajpprehension  of  a  suitable 
dgeet  loitably  applied  to  a  rightly  disposed  faculty ; 
lad  10  most  be  conrersant  both  aliout  the  faculties  of 
ft^bodj  and  of  the  soul  respectively,  as  being  the  re- 
.nk  fif  the  fruitions  belonging  to  both. 

Now,  amongst  those  many  arguments  used  to  press 
^oo  men  the  exercite  of  religion,  I  know  none  that 
an  like  to  be  BO  successful  as  those  that  answer  and 
iBDore  the  prejudices  that  generally  possess  and  bar 
Vf  the  hearts  of  men  against  it :  amongst  which  there 
ii  BQoe  so  preralcnt  in  truth,  though  so  little  owned 
b  pretence,  as  that  it  is  an  enemy  to  men's  pleasures, 
tbat  it  bmaves  them  of  all  the  sweets  of  converse, 
docou  them  to  an  absurd  and  peipetual  melancholy, 
den|niBg  to  make  the  world  nothing  else  but  a  great 
Bonaateiy;  with  which  notion  of  religion  nature 
tad  icaaon  seem  to  have  great  cause  to  be  dissatisfied. 
For  iinoe  Ood  never  created  any  faculty,  either  in  soul 
wbodv,  bat  withal  prepared  for  it  a  suitable  object, 
■nd  that  in  order  to  its  gratification,  can  we  think 
ftat  religion  was  designed  only  for  a  contradiction  to 
■stoxe,  and  with  the  greatest  and  most  irrational 
tmonjin  the  worl^  to  tantalise  and  tie  men  up 
inm  enjoTment,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  opportunities 
tf  enjojment  f  to  place  men  with  the  furious  affec- 
tioBa  of  hnnger  and  thirst  in  the  veiy  bosom  of  plenty, 
tod  then  to  tell  them  that  the  envy  of  Providence  has 
Kaled  op  evexything  that  is  suitable  under  the  cha- 
nctcr  of  unlawful  t  For  certainly,  first  to  frnme  ap- 
petites fit  to  receive  pleasure,  and  then  to  interdict 
them  with  a  Touch  not,  taste  not,  can  be  nothing  else 
than  onlj  to  give  them  occasion  to  devour  and  prey 
vpoa  thoiuelves,  and  so  to  keep  men  under  the  per- 

Sd  tonnent  dt  an  unsatisfied  desire;   a  thing 
Ij  oontraiy  to  the  natural  felicity  of  the  creature, 
comequently  to  tiie  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
peat  Creator. 

He,  therefore,  that  would  persuade  men  to  religion 
^0^  with  art  and  efficacy,  mast  found  the  persuasion 
tf  il  Vftm  tUsi  that  it  intcrfines  not  with  any  rational 


pleasure,  that  it  bids  nobody  quit  the  enjoyment  of 
any  one  thing  that  his  reason  can  prove  to  him  ought 
to  be  enjoyed.  Tis  confessed,  when,  through  the  cross 
circumstances  of  a  man's  temper  or  condition,  the  en- 
joyment of  a  pleasure  would  certainly  expose  him  to 
a  greater  inconvenience,  then  religion  bids  him  quit 
it ;  that  is,  it  bids  him  prefer  the  endurance  of  a 
lesser  evil  before  a  greater,  and  nature  itself  does  no 
less.  Religion,  therefore,  entrenches  upon  none  of  our 

Srivileges,  invades  none  of  our  pleasures ;  it  may,  in- 
eed,  sometimes  command  ua  to  change,  but  never 
totally  to  abjure  them. 

[Labimr  overcomet  AfparetU  ImpombHUiea,'] 

Labour  is  confessedly  a  great  part  of  the  curse,  and 
therefore  no  wonder  if  men  fiy  from  it ;  which  they  do 
with  so  great  an  aversion,  that  few  men  know  their 
own  strength  for  want  of  trying  it,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count think  themselves  rcMklly  unable  to  do  many 
things  which  experience  would  convince  them  thej 
have  more  ability  to  effect  than  they  have  will  to  at* 
tempt.  It  is  idleness  that  creates  impossibilities ;  and 
where  men  care  not  to  do  a  thing,  they  shelter  them- 
selves under  a  persuasion  that  it  cannot  be  done.  The 
shortest  and  the  surest  way  to  prove  a  work  possible, 
is  strenuously  to  set  about  it ;  and  no  wonder  if  that 
proTW  it  po«ible  that  for  the  most  part  makes  it  so. 

llngntUvde  <m  Ineurahle  Viee.} 

As  a  man  tolerably  discreet  ought  by  no  means  to 
attempt  the  making  of  such  an  one  his  friend,  so 
neither  is  he,  in  the  next  place,  to  presume  to  think 
that  he  shall  be  able  so  much  as  to  alter  or  meliorate 
the  humour  of  an  ungrateful  person  by  any  acts  of 
kindness,  though  never  so  frequent,  never  so  obliging. 

Philosophy  will  teach  the  learned,  and  experience 
may  teach  all,  that  it  is  a  thins  hardly  feasible.  For, 
love  such  an  one,  and  he  shall  despise  you.  Commend 
him,  and,  as  occasion  serves,  he  shall  revile  you.  Give 
him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  easiness.  Save 
his  life ;  but,  when  you  have  done,  look  to  your  own. 

The  greatest  favours  to  such  an  one  are  but  the 
motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves ;  they  leave  no 
trace,  no  si^  behind  them ;  they  neither  soften  nor 
win  upon  him ;  they  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but 
leave  him  as  hard,  as  rugged,  and  as  unconcerned  as 
ever.  All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper  as 
showers  of  rain  or  rivers  of  fresh  water  falling  into  the 
main  sea ;  the  sea  swallows  them  all,  but  is  not  at  all 
changed  or  sweetened  by  them.  I  may  truly  say  of 
the  mind  of  an  ungrateful  person,  that  it  is  kindness- 
proof.  It  is  impenetrable,  unconquerable ;  unconquer- 
able by  that  which  conquers  all  things  else,  even  by 
love  itself.  Flints  may  be  melted — ^we  see  it  daily^- 
but  an  ungrateful  heart  cannot;  no,  not  by  tha 
strongest  and  the  noblest  flame.  After  all  your  at- 
tempts, all  your  experiments,  for  anything  tnat  man 
can  do,  he  that  is  ungrateful  will  be  ungrateful  still. 
And  the  reason  is  manifest ;  for  you  may  remember 
that  I  told  you  that  ingratitude  sprang  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  ill  nature :  which  being  a  thing  founded  in 
each  a  certain  constitution  of  olood  and  spirit,  as, 
being  bom  with  a  man  into  the  world,  and  upon  that 
account  called  nature,  shall  prevent  all  remedies  that 
can  be  applied  by  education,  and  leaves  such  a  bias 
upon  the  mind,  as  is  beforehand  with  iJl  instruction. 

So  that  you  shall  seldom  or  never  meet  with  an 
ungrateful  person,  but,  if  you  look  backward,  and  trace 
him  up  to  his  original,  you  will  find  that  he  was  bom 
so ;  and  if  you  could  look  forward  enoush,  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  you  will  find  that  he  idso  dies  so; 
for  you  shall  never  light  upon  an  ill-natured  man  who 
was  not  also  an  ill-natured  child,  and  gave  several 
testimonies  of  his  beinf  so  to  disoeming  personsi  loof 
before  tiie  use  of  his  roason. 
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The  thread  that  nature  spine  is  seldom  broken  off 
by  anjthiug  but  death.  I  do  not  by  this  limit  the 
operation  of  God's  grace,  for  that  may  do  wooden : 
but  humanly  speakiiic,  and  according  to  the  method 
of  the  world,  and  the  little  correctives  supplied  by  art 
i  and  discipline,  it  seldom  fails  but  an  ill  principle  has 
its  course,  and  nature  makes  good  its  blow.  And 
therefore,  where  ingratitude  begins  remarkably  to 
show  itself,  he  surely  judges  most  wisdy  who  takes 
alarm  betimes,  and,  arguing  the  fountain  from  the 
stream,  concludes  that  there  is  ill-nature  at  the 
bottom ;  and  so,  reducing  his  judgment  into  practice, 
timely  withdraws  his  frustraneous  baffled  kindnesses, 
and  sees  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  stroke  a  tiger  into 
a  lamb,  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of  his  colour. 

VB  JOHN  WILUNSi 

Dr  John  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester  (1614- 
1672X  resembled  Dr  Barrow  in  the  rare  onion  of 
scientific  with  theological  study.  Haying  sided 
wiUi  the  popular  party  during  the  civil  war,  he 
receiyed,  when  it  proved  victorious,  the  headship 
of  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  While  in  that  situa- 
tion, he  was  one  of  a  small  knot  of  university  men 
who  used  to  meet  for  the  cultivation  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  as  a  diversion  flrom  the  painful 
thoughts  excited  by  public  calamities,  and  who,  after 
the  Bestoration,  were  incorporated  by  Charles  IL 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society.  Of  the 
object  of  those  meetings,  Dr  Sprat,  in  his  history 
of  the  society,  gives  us  the  fdlowing  account.  *  It 
was  some  space  after  the  end  of  the  civil  wars,  at 
Oxford,  in  Dr  Wilkins  his  lodgings,  in  Wadham 
ccdlege,  which  was  then  the  place  of  resort  for 
virtuous  and  learned  men,  that  the  first  meetings 
were  made,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  this 
that  fc^owed.  The  university  had,  at  that  time, 
many  members  of  its  own,  who  had  begun  a  free  way 
of  reasoning ;  and  was  also  fireqoented  by  some  gen- 
tlemen (^  philosophical  minds,  whom  the  miifor- 
tunes  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  security  and  ease  of 
a  retirement  amongst  gown- men,  had  drawn  thither. 
Their  first  purpose  was  no  more  than  only  the  satis- 
faction of  breathing  a  freer  air,  and  of  conversing  in 
quiet  with  one  another,  without  being  engaged  in  the 
passions  and  madness  of  that  dismal  age.  *  *  For 
such  a  candid  and  unpassionate  company  as  that 
was,  and  for  such  a  gloomy  season,  what  could  have 
been  a  fitter  sulgect  to  pitdi  upon  than  natural 
philosophy?  To  have  been  always  tossing  about 
some  theological  question,  would  have  been  to  have 
made  that  their  private  diversion,  the  excess  of 
which  they  themselves  disliked  in  the  public:  to 
have  been  etemsJly  musing  on  civil  busmess,  and 
the  distresses  of  their  country,  was  too  melancholy 
a  reflection :  it  was  nature  alone  which  could  plea^ 
santly  entertain  them  in  that  estate.  The  contem- 
plation of  that  draws  our  minds  off  firom  the  past 
oar  present  misfortunes,  and  makes  them  conquerors 
over  things  in  the  greatest  public  unhappiness: 
while  the  consideration  of  men,  and  human  affahrs, 
may  affect  us  with  a  thousand  disquiets,  that  never 
separates  us  Into  mortal  fhctions;  that  gives  us  room 
to  differ  without  animosity,  and  permita  us  to  raise 
contrary  imaginations  upon  it,  without  any  danger 
of  a  civil  war.** 

Having  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in 
1656,  Dr  Wilkins  was  enabled,  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  Protector,  to  retain  his  oflloe  in  Wadham 
college,  notwithstanding  a  rule  which  made  oelibMsy 
imperative  on  those  who  held  it;  but  three  years 
afterwards  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  the  headship 

«  Spntli  HMoy  of  ths  Rajsl  Sodsty,  pp^  O,  Mb 
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of  Trinity  college  having,  been  presented  to 
during  tlie  brief  government  of  hiswifB^s 
Richiud.    At  the  Restoration,  he  w«s  ejected 
this  oflloe ;  but  his  politics  being  neither  violent] 
unaocomnHxiating,  the  paHi  of  advanoement 
not  long  remiun  dosed.    Having  gained  the  fti 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  sdvmoel 
1668,  alter  several  intermedbite  stops,  to  thejee 
Chester.    According  to  Bishop  Burnet,  Dr 

*  was  a  man  of  as  great  mind,  as  true  a  jodgmen^i 
eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  soul,  as  say  I< 
knew.    Though  he  married'  Cromwell's  sister, 
he  made  no  other  use  of  that  alHanue  but  to  do  ] 
oflloes,  and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oxford 
the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.    At  Cam) 
he  joined  with  those  who  studied  to  propagate] 
thoughts,  to  take  men  off  from  being  in  parties, 
from  narrow  notions,  from  superstitious  concetti  i 
fierceness  about  opinions.    He  was  also  a  great 
server  and  promoter  a(  experimental  phikwoi 
which  was  then  a  new  thing,  and  much  k 
after.    He  was  naturally  ambitious;  bat  was 
wisest  clergyman  I  ever  'knew.    He  was  a  lover 
mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  doing  good.*   Bi ' 
Wilkins,  like  his  friend  and  son-in-Uw 
and  the  other  moderate  chnrchnieD  of  the  day, 
an  object  of  violent  censure  to  tiie  high- 
party;   but  fortunately  he   possessed, 
farther  informs  us,  *  a  courage  which  could 
against  a  current,  and  against  all  the 
with  which  ill-natured  clergymen  studied  to 
him.'    He  wrote  several  theological  and  mat' 
tical  works;  but  his  most  noted  performsnee  is( 
which  he  published  in  eariy  life,  entitied  The' 
covery  of  a  New  World;  or  a  Diaoomne 
prooe  diai  it  is  probable  there  majr  be  euwlker  Ht 
World  m  ihe  Moon  :  with  a  Duoowrm 
PoeaUnliiy  of  a  Panage  thitker.    In  this 
but  fantastical  treatise,  he  supports  the 

*  That  it  is  possible  for  some  of  our  posterity  ts  1 
out  a  conveyance  to  this  other  world,  and,  if  ' 
be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  commeroe  with 
He  admits,  that  to  be  sure  this  feat  has  in  the 
sent  state  of  human  knowledge  an  air  of  utter 
possibility  :  yet  from  this,  It  is  argued,  no ' 
inference  ought  to  be  dimwn,  seeing  that 
things  formeriy  supposed  impossible  have 
been  accomplished.    *  If  we  do  but  consider,' 
he,  *  by  what  steps  and  leisure  all  arte  do 
rise  to  thdr  growth,  we  shall  have  no  cause  tD( 
why  this  also  may  not  hereafter  be  found  out  i 
other  secrets.  It  hath  constantly  yet  been  the  i 
of  Providence  not  presently  to  show  us  sU.  birt 
lead  us  on  by  degrees  firom  the  knowledge  of 
thing  to  another.    It  was  a  great  while  ere 
planeto  were  distinguished  fhmi  the  fixed  stsn; 
some  time  after  that  ere  the  morning  and  ei 
stars  were  ftmnd  to  be  the  same.    And  in 
space,  I  doubt  not  but  this  idso,  and  other  ui 
cellent  mvsteries,  will  be  discovered.'    Thou^  itj 
evident  that  the  possibility  of  any  event  what 
might  be  argued  on  the  same  grounds,  tb^  leemj 
have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  WiUdns,  who 
on  to  discuss  the  difilculties  in  the  wav  of  i 
plishing  the  atrial  journey.     After  dlsposiiigi 
means  of  a  tissue  of  absurd  hypotheses,  of  tbe< 
stades  presented  by  'the  luttuml  heaviness  « I 
man's  body,'  and  'the  extreme  coldness  and  thi'^ 
of  the  ethereal  air' — and  having  noade  it 
even  a  swift  journey  to  the  moon  would 
occupy  a  period  of  six  months— he  naturally  i 
on  the  question, '  And  how  were  it  possible  fir 
to  tanry  so  long  without  diet  or  sleep?* 

1.  For  diet.  I  su^fpose  there  eonld  be  no  tmti^ 
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Oi  if  it  be  iimmiij  Hut  our  itomachi  moat  raoeiTe 
Oc  Cuod,  irhj,  then,  U  li  not  iniponbls  Ui>t  the 
pnitj  of  Ills  ctbereftl  air,  h^g  not  mixad  with  mj 
mfKftt  npnuis,  aMy  ba  *o  agrMKbls  to  ixa  bodiM, 
•■  M  jield  ui  raffieirait  iwDriiliMait.' 

Ti*  gratett  AitRcxiity  ot  aO,  howerer,  liitill  un- 
owned ;  ud  that  ii.  By  wbftt  coQTeyance  are  we 
1>0ritDthe  [noon?  With  wh&t  the  author  nifi  on 
&■  poiDt,  «e  *hsll  oondode  oni  eztncU  from  hli 

in<m  a  Mm.  nag  FtytaOi  XiKm.'\ 

If  It  be  bciv  mqaimt,  iriiat  meuu  tlwrs  nuj  be 
MJwtuwJ  foi  oar  mMmdiiig  beyond  the  (phere  of  the 
*■»  iug>etial  ngour,  I  Muim,   1.   U  ii  not 


n  pctoied,  M  Hmnatj  and  Dnlkliu  an  fisigntd,  utd 
M^Mk  been  MtcmpCed  by  diven,  paHicnlu'ly  by  • 
Twt  Ti  PiMiiiiilaiifli.  ai  BnAaqnitu  ralatea. 


die!  into  night,  10  doth  the  lummer  into  winter  i  tha 
•ap  is  (aid  to  descend  into  the  root,  and  there  it  IJee 
buried  in  the  eround ;  Iheearth  ii  corered  with  snow, 
or  dilated  wltbfroet, ondbecomeiiaEenenLl  sepulchre; 
when  the  ipriDg  appareth,  all  begin  to  line ;  the  pl&nta 
and  flowen  peep  out  of  their  graves,  rerive,  and  grow, 
and  flonriah;  thu  iathe  annual  resurrectionp  Thecom 
by  which  we  lire,  and  for  want  of  which  we  perish 
with  fiunine,  is  notwithstanding  cast  upon  the  earth, 
and  buried  in  the  ground,  with  a  deeign  that  it  may 
mnnpt,  and  being  eomipted,  may  reriTo  and  mul- 
tiply :  our  bodies  are  fed  by  this  conatant  experiment, 
and  wecontinuethiapreaentlifeby  aucceaaionof  resu^ 
ttctiona.  Thui  alt  tbiogs  are  repured  by  corrupting, 
are  preMrred  hy  perishing,  and  lerire  hy  dying; 
and  can  we  think  that  man,  the  lord  of  alt  these  thinga, 
which  thus  die  and  nTiTeforhim,  should  be  detained 
in  destth  as  nerer  to  liTS  again  I  Is  it  inuglnabU 
that  Qod  should  thus  restore  all  things  to  man,  and 
not  restore  man  to  himself  I  If  there  were  no  other 
consideration,  but  of  the  principle*  of  human  natur^ 
of  the  libtily  and  lemonerabilitj  of  human  actiona, 
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tnd  of  th«  BStanl  icralatioaa  uid  moReetiooi  of 

•tliaT  crotuRB,  it  were  ibunduitlT  nifficieat  to  render 
the  remurection  of  our  bodio  higUj  probible. 

We  muBt  not  net  in  thii  icbool  of  nfttuie,  nor 
•ettle  our  penuuionn  upon  likelihoods;  but  u  we 
puiwd  from  an  ftppurent  pomibilit j  into  »  high  pre- 
■umption  and  probability,  lo  must  we  pua  6mn 
thei)ceaiitoftfid|>«uruiceof  in  iofallible  ceitaintf. 
And  of  this,  indftd,  we  cuinot  be  uauicd  bnt  bj  the 
ivrelatioD  of  the  will  of  God;  upon  hii  powsi  we  muat 
conclude  that  we  mnj,  from  hii  wilt  th»t  we  ahall, 
rue  from  the  dead.  Now,  the  power  of  God  a  known 
tmto  all  men,  and  therefore  all  men  mkj  infer  from 
thena  ■  poaiibilitj ;  but  the  will  of  God  ia  not  re- 
Tcaled  unto  *J1  men,  and  therefore  all  baie  not 
Ml  infallible  certaintj  of  the  remirection.  For  the 
grounding  of  which  assurance  I  ahiUl  nhow  that  Ood 
hath  rer^led  the  determination  of  hi)  will  to  raise 
the  dead,  aud  that  he  hath  not  onlj  dclirered  that 
intentioD  in  his  Word,  but  hath  alio  MTeral  wajs 
confirmed  the  aame. 


Ss  Thomas  Sfut,  biihop  of  Bocheiter  (I63fi- 
1713),  ia  praised  bj  Dr  Johnson  ai  'an  aathOT  whose 
pregnancy  of  imagination  and  eloquence  of  language 
hare  deservedly  set  him  blgh  in  the  ranki  of  lileni- 
ture  ;'•  and  olthougli  the  TOJce  of  the  lilersry  pobllc 
haj  not  confirmed  so  high  a  eulogium,  yet  the  cele- 
brity of  the  bishop  ia  hii  own  times,  added  to  the 
merits  of  his  atyle,  which,  thoagh  not  pre-eminent, 
are  nnqueatianahly  great,  entide  him  to  be  men- 
tioned  among  the  leading  prose  writer*  of  this 
pcrioi  At  Oxford,  where  he  receiTCd  his  academi- 
cal education,  he  studied  mathematics  imder  Dr 
WUkius,  at  whose  house  the  philosophical  inqoiren 
who  originated  the  RoyBl  Society  lued  at  thai  time 
to  meet  Sprat's  intimacy  with  Wilklns  led  to  hla 
election  a*  a  member  of  the  society  soon  after  its 
iiKOTpwationi  and  in  1667  be  published  the  history 
of  that  learned  body,  with  the  object  of  dissipating 
the  pr^odice  and  suspicion  with  which  it  was  re- 
prded  bj  tiie  pnblic  '  This,'  says  Dr  Johnson, '  is 
one  of  the  few  booki  which  selection  of  sentiment 
and  elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserre, 
though  written  upon  a  sabject  flux  and  traniitory. 
The  hiatorj'  <tf  the  Boyal  Society  it  now  read,  not 
with  the  Irish  to  know  what  they  were  then  doing, 
fadt  hnw  tlipiT  trvnsu^tiiHii  aiv  ^vhihitpif  bv  Anrnt- -f 


.     ...         e  aided  in  writing  tliu  Bebeanal. 

was  made  also  chaplain  ia  the  king.  In  these  cir- 
cnmslances,  ecclesiastical  promotion  could  hardlj 
lail  to  dDtae ;  and  accordingly,  after  several  adTanc- 
Ing  steps,  the  see  of  Rochester  was  attained  in  1684. 
Next  year  he  serred  the  goTemment  by  publishing 
an  account  of  the  Byehouse  plot,  written  by  the 
command  of  King  James.  For  this  work  be  found 
it  conTenient,  aft^  the  RevolatioD,  to  print  an  apo- 
logy ;  and  haying  submitted  to  the  new  gOTemment, 
he  wai  allowed,  notwithstanding  his  well-known 
attachment  to  the  abdicated  monarch,  to  remain 
nnmoleeled  in  his  tuihopric.  In  1699,  howeTer.  he 
was  brought  into  trouble  by  ■  false  accusation  of 
joining  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoralion  of  James  < 
but  after  a  conflnement  of  eleven  days,  lie  dearly 
proTed  bis  innocence.  So  strong  was  the  impression 
made  by  this  event  upon  bis  mind,  that  he  ever 
afterwards  diitinguisbed  the  anniversary  of  his  de- 
liverance as  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  Beside*  the 
works  already  mentioned.  Sprat  wrote  a  Lifi  of 
Omteji  (166SJ,  prefiied  to  the  works  of  that  puet'; 
•  Jiiluiaa'*LUiBtC0wl<7.  \-Ut*iaeitaX. 


besides  a  volume  of  Strmmt,  and  ooe  or  t««  Din 
prodoctioD*.  He  poblished  alao  some  pooni,  wU^ 
being  in  the  stjle  of  Cowley,  have  Vitg  since  Mai 
into  ne^ect,  thoagh  stQl  to  be  found  in  the  «nir 
cDlloctioaa  of  English  poetry.  The  qualities  wlua 
deserve  to  be  adnuied  in  his  prose  style  are  stiengtt^ 
neatness,  smoothness,  and  predalon.  It  dispim 
but  little  of  that  splendouT  which  the  eulMy  tT 
Dr  Johnson  induces  a  reader  to  eniect,  thngB 
we  con  by  no  means  agree  with  Dr  Dnke  in  Ibi 
opinion  that  it  ia  wanting  in  vigour.  'Itarwhe 
shall  study  his  pages;'  say*  that  writer,  'wiD  lad 
no  richness,  ardour,  or  strength  In  his  lUelioat 
but,  oa  the  contrary,  an  air  of  fbeblcsesa,  and  a 
species  of  Imbedle  spruceiMti,  perradlag  iB  Ini 
prodoctiona.  They  mnst  admowledga,  bowsw; 
much  cleamess  in  bis  coDstractiolt,  Uld  wifi  jn- 
bably  agree  that  his  cadence*  are  oAa  pKoUai^ 
well  turned,  eawdally  those  which  toniBSle  U* 
paragraphs,  and  which  sometimes  possM*  a  HMt- 
ness  which  excite*  attentknu'  *  In  our  ap^oa,  it 
wonU  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any  contgapwary  wndt 
a  better  specimen  of  what  u  called  the  nuddhst)4(^ 
than  the  flnt  of  the  sutuoined  extacts,  finiiiiga 
portion  of  Sprat's  H'atory  of  &t  Bt^  BadHf.  & 
is  difBcuIt  to  account  f^  the  pervertily  of  I/fd 
Orrery,  who,  after  remarking  that,  'imoDg  oar 
Englijh  writers,  few  men  have  giined  a  jnertr 
character  for  elegance  and  correctness  thsa  Swst,' 
declares,  that '  few  men  hare  deserved  it  less;  sud 
that,  '  upon  a  review  of  Sprat's  works,  his 
guage  win  sooner  gire  you  an  idea  of 
insiRQiflcant  tottering  boats  upon  the  Thame*,  Ubb 
of  the  smooth  noble  current  of  the  river  itKtt7 
How  t$x  this  is  true,  let  the  reader  judge  for  hto- 
Belt 
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<lfAt  Divimt  Oirenauml  afWMif 
Sxpermenial  PkUotopif.l 
guiltr  of  fklas  intvpietatiens  of  pieTidMM 
er^  when  we  eithK  make  Ihoaa  to  bs  wscks 
that  an  none,  or  whm  we  put  a  false  ssnsa  ta  llaa 
that  ore  nal ;  when  we  malm  genoal  btshIb  to  bn 
a  privets  aspact,  or  paitionlai  ■eeidsnt*  Id  kar*  iw 
uniranal  Dgnifleatito.  Thon^  both  tbsasavMB 
at  first  to  ^ve  the  strictest  appsaiano*  of  mip~ 


high  pnngatiTss  (^  puniihmant  mad  rswaid. 

And  now,  if  k  modoatiiv  of  these  sxtanp* 
mnal  be  estetmsd  prafaiuDsas,  I  pcoAss  I  <sa 
absoire  the  experimental  pbilcsophsi.  It  asrt 
granted,  that  M  will  bs  vaijMmipelMis  in  Mini 
all  mamuiT  of  oMamaDtaries  on  profkstical  vi^M 
giving  Ubnrty  to  new  predicUoos,  and  is  ajlpi 
ths  caosss  and  m«Aii«g  out  the  pMhs  at  Ood'<  J" 
meuti  amimgit  hia  oe^unSb 

He  cannot  suddtolj  oonclnd*  all  8itiatnba< 
events  to  be  the  Smm-Ji-t.  finnr  of  Ood ;  boai 
he  familiarly  behoids  the  inwaid  wockisfs  of  ^ 
and  thenee  pemives  that  many  rfects,  vliiek  *N 
aSright  the  ignorant,  are  broojjit  forth  bf  '^^ 
mon  instruments  of  nainn.  Ue  cannot  M  i"^'^. 
inclined  to  pais  censure  on  msn's  eternal  MoM 
from  any  temporal  judginentB  that  may  b^all  t^ 
because  hii  long  couv ane  with  all  matten,  liB<^  " 
places,  has  taught  him  the  truth  of  what  tke  SoipW 
says,  that 'all  Oiiugs happen  alike loolL'  U"*" 
blindly  consent  to  oil  unaginationi  of  derao*^ 
about  future  contingencies,  se«ng  he  i)  to  "P" 
examining  all  particular  matters  of  fiKt-    Ht"*" 
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be  fervud  to  mmnt  to  iipiritttal  mptum  and  rerela- 
ticDs ;  becanae  he  is  truly  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
pers of  men's  bodiet,  the  composition  of  Uieir  blood, 
and  the  power  of  fimcy,  and  lo  better  understands  the 
dilferenee  between  diseases  and  inspirations. 

Bat  in  all  this  he  commits  nothing  that  is  ine- 
lifioaii.  Tis  true,  to  deny  that  Ood  has  heretofore 
vmined  the  world  of  what  was  to  come,  is  to  contra- 
dict the  jmj  Godhead  itself;  bat  to  reject  the  sense 
which  any  prirate  man  shall  fiwten  to  it,  is  not  to 
disdain  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  opinions  of  men 
like  oaiselres.  To  declare  against  the  possibility^  that 
Bsv  prophets  may  be  sent  from  heaven,  is  to  insmuate 
that  the  same  infinite  Wisdom  which  once  showed 
itself  thai  way  is  now  at  an  end.  But  to  slight  all 
fvpienden,  that  come  without  the  help  of  miracles,  is 
Mi  a  contempt  of  the  Spirit,  but  a  just  circumspec- 
tioo  that  the  reason  of  men  be  not  ovei^reached.  To 
deny  that  God  directs  the  course  of  human  things,  is 
stepidity :  but  to  hearken  to  every  prodigT  that  men 
fiame  against  their  enemies,  or  for  tnemselTes,  is  not 
to  revcreiioe  the  power  of  God,  but  to  make  that  serTO 
the  pasnons,  the  interests,  and  revenges  of  men. 

It  is  a  dangerous  mistake,  into  which  many  good 
sen  fiJl,  that  we  neglect  the  dominion  of  God  over 
the  world.  If  we  do  not  discover  in  every  turn  of 
hamaa  actions  many  supernatural  providences  and 
■iiaculoas  events.  Whereas  it  is  enough  for  the 
honour  of  his  government,  that  he  guides  the  whole 
ovation  in  its  wonted  course  of  causes  and  effects :  as 
it  makes  as  much  for  the  reputation  of  a  prince's  wis- 
dom* that*  he  can  rule  his  subjects  peaceably  by  his 
known  and  standing  laws,  as  that  he  is  often  forced 
to  mj^e  use  of  extraordinary  justice  to  punish  or 
leward. 

Let  us,  then,  imagine  our  philosopher  to  have  all 
sloirness  of  belief,  and  rigour  of  trial,  which  by  some 
is  miscalled  a  blindness  of  mind  and  hardness  of 
heart.     Let  us  suppose  that  h«  is  most  unwilling  to 
giant  that  anything  exceeds  the  force  of  nature,  but 
where  a  full  evidence  convinces  him.      Let  it  be 
allowed,  that  he  is  always  alarmed,  and  ready  on  his 
nard,  at  the  noise  of  anv  miraculous  event,  lest  his 
radgmeni  should  be  surprised  hy  the  disguises  of  futh. 
Bat  does  he  by  this  diminish  the  authority  of  ancient 
mimdcst  or  does  he  not  rather  confirm  them  the 
iMve,  by  confininff  their  number,  and  taking  care  that 
evenr  f/Amhood  should  not  mingle  with  them  t    Can 
he  by  this  undermine  Christianity,  which  does  not 
now  stand  in  need  of  such  extraonlinaiy  testimonies 
from  heaven  t  or  do  not  they  rather  endancer  it,  who 
still  yentore  its  truths  on  so  hasardovs  a  chance,  who 
require  a  continuance  of  signs  and  wonders,  as  if  the 
woiks  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  had  not  been 
nffieicnt  1    Who  ou|^t  to  be  esteemed  the  most  car- 
aally-minded — the  enthusiast  that  pollutes  religion 
with  his  own  passions,  or  the  experimenter  that  will 
not  use  it  to  flatter  and  obey  his  own  desires,  but  to 
sttbdue  themf    Who  is  to  be  thought  the  greatest 
enemy  of  tiie  gospel — he  that  loads  men's  faiths  by  so 
many  improbable  things  as  will  go  near  to  make  the 
reality  itself  suspected,  or  he  that  only  admits  a  few 
tignments  to  confirm  the  evangelical  doctrines,  but 
tken  chooses  those  that  are  unquestionable  1    It  can- 
not he  an  unsodly  purpose  to  strive  to  abolish  all 
hdlydieats,  i&ich  are  of  fatal  coitsequenoe  both  to 
the  deceivers  and  those  that  are  deceived:  to  the 
deceivers,  because  ther  must  needs  be  hypocrites, 
having  the  artifice  in  their  keeping ;  to  the  deceived, 
becMise,  if  their  eyes  shall  ever  be  opened,  and  they 
diaBce  to  find  that  they  have  been  deluded  in  any 
eae  thine,  they  will  be  apt  not  only  to  reject  that,  but 
even  to  despise  the  very  truths  themselves  which  they 
had  before  been  taught  by  those  deluders. 

It  were,  indeed,  to  be  confessed,  that  this  severity 
•f  ecnsoro  on  religious  things  were  to  be  condenmed 


in  experimenters,  i!^  while  they  deny  anv  wonders 
that  are  falsely  attributed  to  the  true  God,  they  should 
approve  those  of  idols  or  false  deities.  But  that  is 
not  objected  a^inst  them.  They  make  no  compuri- 
son  between  his  power  and  the  works  of  any  otnen, 
but  only  between  the  several  ways  of  his  own  mani- 
festing himself.  Thus,  if  they  lessen  one  heap,  yet 
thcry  still  increase  the  other ;  in  the  main,  they  dimi- 
nish nothing  of  his  right.  If  they  take  from  the  pro- 
digies, they  add  to  the  ordinary  works  of  the  same 
Author.  And  those  ordinary  works  themselves  they 
do  almost  raise  to  the  height  of  wonders,  by  the  exact 
discovery  which  thej  make  of  their  exoellenoes; 
while  the  enthusiast  goes  near  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  the  true  and  primitive  miracles,  by  such  a 
vast  and  such  a  negligent  augmenting  of  their 
number. 

By  this,  I  hope,  it  appears  that  this  inquiring,  this 
scrupulous,  this  increaulous  temper,  is  not  the  dis- 
grace, but  the  honour  of  experiments.  And,  therefore, 
I  will  declaie  them  to  be  the  most  seasonable  study 
for  the  present  temper  of  our  nation.  This  wild 
amusing  men's  mindls  with  prodigies  and  conoeits  of 
providence  has  been  one  ot  the  most  considerable 
causes  of  those  spiritual  distractions  of  which  our 
country  has  long  been  the  theatre.  This  is  a  vanity 
to  which  the  English  seem  to  have  been  always  suIh 
ject  above  others.  There  is  scarce  any  modem  histo- 
rian that  relates  our  foreign  wars,  but  he  has  this 
objection  against  the  disposition  of  our  countrymen^ 
that  they  used  to  order  their  affiurs  of  the  greatest 
importance  according  to  some  obscure  omens  or  pre- 
dictions that  passed  amongst  them  on  little  or  no 
foundations.  And  at  this  time,  especially  this  last 
year  [1666],  this  gloomy  and  ill-boding  humour  has 
prevailed.  So  that  it  is  now  the  fittest  season  for 
experiments  to  arise,  to  teach  us  a  wisdom  which 
springs  from  the  depths  of  knowledge,  to  shake  off  the 
shadows,  and  to  scatter  the  mists  which  fill  the  minds 
of  men  with  a  vain  consternation.  This  is  a  work  well 
becoming  the  most  Christian  profession.  For  the  most 
apparent  effect  which  attended  the  pasrion  of  Christy 
was  the  putting  of  an  eternal  silence  on  all  the  fiUse 
oracles  and  disMmbled  inspirations  of  ancient  times. 

iOowlej^i  Jjont  of  Jlefifvaient] 

Upon  the  king's  happy  restoration,  Mr  Cowley  was 
past  the  fortieth  year  of  Us  age ;  of  which  the  greatest 
part  had  been  spent  in  a  various  and  tempestuous 
condition.  He  now  thought  he  had  sacrificed  enough 
of  his  life  to  his  curiosity  and  experience.  He  had 
enjoyed  many  excellent  occasions  of  observation.  He 
had  been  present  in  man^  great  revolutions,  which  in 
that  tumultuous  time  disturbed  the  peace  of  all  our 
neighbour  states  as  well  as  our  own.  He  had  nearly 
behold  all  the  splendour  of  the  highest  part  of  man- 
kind. He  had  lived  in  the  presence  of  prinoes,  and 
familiarly  conversed  with  greatness  in  all  its  degrees, 
which  was  necessary  for  one  that  would  contemn  it 
aright ;  for  to  scorn  the  pomp  of  the  world  before  a 
man  knows  it,  does  commonly  proceed  rather  from  ill 
manners  than  a  true  magnanimity. 

He  was  now  weary  of  the  vexations  and  formalities 
of  an  active  condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  witli 
a  long  compliance  to  foreign  manners.  He  was 
satiatra  with  the  arts  of  court;  which  sort  of  life^ 
though  his  virtue  had  made  innocent  to  him,  yet 
nothing  could  make  it  quiet.  These  were  the  reasons 
that  moved  him  to  forei^  all  public  employments,  and 
to  follow  the  violent  mdination  of  his  own  mind, 
which  in  the  greatest  throng  of  his  former  business 
had  still  called  upon  him,  and  represented  to  him  the 
true  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  temperate  pleasures, 
and  of  a  moderate  revenue,  below  the  malice  and  flat- 
teries of  fbrtune.  *  * 
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In  hi»  ]a«t  WTen  or  eight  jean  he  was  concealed  in 
his  beloved  obscurity,  and  poflttesaed  that  solitude 
which,  from  his  Tery  ciiildhood,  he  had  always  most 
passionately  desired.  Though  he  had  frequent  inyita- 
tions  to  return  into  business,  yet  he  never  gave  ear  to 
any  persuasions  of  profit  or  preferment.  His  visits  to 
the  city  and  court  were  very  few ;  his  stays  in  town 
wvre  only  as  a  passenger,  not  an  inhabitant.  The 
places  that  he  chose  for  the  seats  of  his  declining  life 
wen  two  or  three  villages  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 
During  this  recess,  his  mind  was  rather  exercised  on 
what  was  to  come  than  what  was  pact ;  he  suflfored  no 
more  business  nor  carM  of  life  to  come  near  him  than 
what  were  enough  to  keep  his  soul  awake^  but  not  to 
disturb  it.  Some  few  fnends  and  books,  a  cheerful 
heart,  and  innocent  consdenoe,  were  his  constant 
companions.  *  * 

I  acknowledge  he  chose  that  state  of  Ufe,  not  out  of 
any  poetical  rapture,  but  upon  a  steady  and  sober  ex- 
perience of  human  things.  But,  however,  I  cannot 
applaud  it  in  him.  It  is  certainly  a  great  disparage- 
ment to  virtue  and  leaning  itself  that  those  very 
thinn  iriitch  only  make  men  useful  in  the  world 
should  incline  them  to  leave  it.  This  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  had  the  same 
moderation,  and  were  willing  to  follow  them  into  the 
wilderness.  But  if  the  one  uiall  contend  to  get  out  of 
employment,  while  the  other  strive  to  get  into  it,  the 
aflairs  of  mankind  are  like  to  be  in  so  ill  a  posture, 
that  even  the  good  men  themselves  will  hardly  be  able 
to  enjoy  their  veiy  retreats  in  security. 


DR  THOMAfl  BUBNXT. 

Dr  Thomas  Burnet  (1635-1715),  master  of  the 
Charter-house  in  London,  and  who  probably  would 
have  fucoeeded  Tillotson  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, had  not  his  heterodoxy  stood  in  the  way,  ac- 
quired  great  celebrity  by  the  pnblication  of  a  work 
entitled  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth;  containing 
on  AoeomU  of  the  Original  qf  tfte  Earthy  and  of  all  this 
General  Chanaee  which  it  hath  already  undergone^  or  ie 
to  undergo,  Mthe  ConMummation  of  all  Things,    Tlie 
first  edition,  which  was  written  in  Latin,  appeared 
in  1680;  but  an  English  translation  waa  published 
bv  the  author  in  1691.    In  a  geological  point  of 
"Tiew,  this  treatise  is  totally  worthless,  from  its 
want  of  a  basis  of  ascertained  facts ;  but  it  abounds 
in  fine  composition  and  magnificent  description, 
and  amply  deserves  perusal  as  an  eloquent  and  in- 
genious philosophical  romanoe.    The  author's  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been   attracted   to  the  sub- 
ject by  tlie  unequal  and  ragged  appearance  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  seemei  to  indicate  the  globe 
to  be  the  ruin  of  some  more  regular  fkbric.    He 
tells  that  in  a  journey  across  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, *  the  sight  of  those  wild,  vast,  and  indig^ted 
heaps  of  stones  and  earth  did  so  deeply  strike  mr 
fhncy,  that  I  was  not  easy  till  I  could  gire  myttit 
some  tolerable  account  how  that  conf^ion  came  in 
nature.*    The  theory  which  he  fbrmed  was  the  fol- 
lowing :— The  globe  in  its  chaotic  state  was  a  dark 
fluid  mass,  in  which  the  elements  of  air,  water,  and 
earth  were  blended  into  one  universal  compound. 
Gradually,  the  heavier  parts  fell  towards  the  centre, 
and  formed  a  nucleus  of  solid  matter.    Around  this 
floated  t^e  liquid  ingredients,  and  over  them  was 
the  still  lighter  atmospheric  air.    By  and  by,  the 
liquid  mass  became  separated  into  two  layers,  by 
the  separation  of  tlie  watery  particles  firom  those  of 
an  oily  composition,  which,  being  the  lighter,  tended 
upwards,  and,  when  hardened  by  time,  became  a 
smooth  and  solid  crust    This  was  the  surface  of 
the  antediluvian  globe.  '  In  this  smooth  earth,'  says 
Burnet  *were  the  first  scenes  of  the  world,  and 


the  first  generations  of  mankind ;  it  had  the  beaotr 
of  youth  and  blooming  nature,  fresh  and  fruitful 
and  not  a  wrinkle,  scar,  or  fracture  in  all  its  body;  no 
rocks  nor  mountains,  no  hollow  caves  nor  gapmg 
channels,  but  even  and  unifonn  all  over.    And  the 
smoothness  of  the  earth  made  the  face  of  the  heavens 
so  too;  the  air  was  calm  and  serene ;  none  of  those 
tumultuary  motions  and  conflicts  of  vapours,  which 
the  mountains  and  the  winds  cause  in  ourSb    'Twas 
suited  to  a  golden  age,  and  to  the  first  innocency  of 
nature.'    By  degrees,  however,  the  lieat  of  the  son, 
penetrating  the  superficial  crust,  converted  a  portioQ 
of  the  water  beneath  into  steam,  the  expansive  force 
of  which  at  length  burst  the  superincumbent  shell, 
already  weakened  by  the  dryness  and  cracks  occa- 
sioned by  the  solar  raya     When,  therefore,  the 
*  appointed  time  was  come  thai  All-wise  Providence 
had  designed  for  the  punishment  of  a  sinful  worid, 
the  whole  fabric  brake,  and  the  frame  of  the  earth 
was  torn  in  pieces,  as  by  an  earthquake ;  and  those 
great   portions  or  fragments    into  which  it  wss 
divided  fell  into  the  abyss,  some  in  one  posture,  and 
some  in  another.'    The  waters  of  course  now  ap- 
peared, and  the  author  gives  a  fine  description  of 
their  tumultuous  raging,  caused  by  the  predpitatioo 
of  the  solid  fragments  into  their  bosom.    The  pres- 
sure of  such  masses  falling  into  the  abyss,  *  could 
not  but  impel  the  water  with  so  much  strengtii  ss 
would  carry  it  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and 
to  the  top  of  anything  that  lay  in  its  way;  any  emi- 
nency,  or  high  fragment  whatsoever :  and  thoi  roll- 
ing back  again,  it  would  sweep  down  with  it  what- 
soever it  rushed  upon  —  woods,  buildings,  living 
creatures^and  cany  them  all  headlong  into  the 
great  gulf.    Sometimes  a  mass  of  water  would  be 
quite  struck  off  and  separate  from  the  rest,  sad 
tossed  Uirough  the  air  like  a  flying  river;  but  the 
common  motion  of  the  waves  was  to  dimb  up  the 
hills,  or  inclined  fragments,  and  then  return  into  the 
valleys  and  deeps  again,  with  a  perpetual  fluctoatiaQ 
going  and  coming,  ascending  and  descending,  tifl 
the  violence  of  them  being  spent  by  degrees,  the^ 
settled  at  last  in  the  places  allotted  fbr  them ;  when 
bounds  are  aet  that  Aey  cannot  paae  every  Aat  tkif 
return  not  again  to  cover  the  earth.       *        * 

*  Thus  the  flood  came  to  its  height;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  represent  to  ourselves  this  strange  scene  of 
things,  when  the  deluge  was  in  its  tmj  and  ex- 
tremity ;  when  the  earth  was  broken  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  abyss,  whose  raging  waters  rose  higher 
than  the  mountains,  and  filled  the  air  with  broken 
waves,  with  an  universal  mist,  and  with  thick  dark- 
ness, so  as  nature  seemed  to  be  in  a  second  chaos; 
and  up(Mi  this  chaos  rid  the  distressed  ark  that  bora 
the  small  remains  of  mankind.    No  sea  was  ever  ss 
tumultuous  as  this,  nor  is  there  anything  in  present 
nature  to  be  compared  with  the  disorder  of  these 
waters.    All  the  poetry,  and  all  the  hjmerboles  thst 
are  used  in  the  d^cription  of  storms  and  raging  ses% 
were  literallv  true  in  this,  if  not  beneath  it    The 
ark  was  really  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  bjgbcsf 
mountains,  and  into  the  places  of  the  donds,  snd 
thrown  down  again  into  the  deepest  gulft;  sod  to 
this  very  state  of  the  deluge  and  of  the  ark,  which 
was  a  type  of  the  church  in  this  worid,  David  seeoi 
to  have  aJluded  in  the  name  of  the  church  (iVs^  ^ 
7.)  **  Abyss  calls  upon  abyss  at  the  noise  of  thy 
cataracts  or  water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  li>I^ 
have  gone  over  me.**    It  was  no  doubt  an  extrsoidi- 
nary  and  miraculous  providence  that  could  id*^ 
vessel  so  ill-manned  live  upon  such  a  sea;  that  fcv* 
it  fVom  being  dashed  against  the  hills,  or  overwhdned 

in  the  deeps.    That  abyss  which  had  devoar^iw  J 
swallowed  up  whole  fbrests  of  woods,  dtifls,  aDdpn*  Ij 
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ENOLffiH  UTERATlTItF. 


A  noi  trinmphed  OTer  all,  cotkJ  not  dettroj  Ihii 
ilngte  tliip.  I  remember  in  [He  itorj  or  the  Argo- 
BUlira  (Dion.  Argonaut,  1.  i.  r.  47.),  when  Juon  act 
cut  lo  fttch  the  jtiil^^n  fl^erp,  the  port  <aith,  ail  the 
jndi  thiit  di;  looked  down  from  besTeii  to  view  the 
Aip,  uid  the  njiiiptii  Mood  ujion  tlie  mouiitain-tapi 
to  Ke  the  noble  yoath  of  Tliensaly  pulling  at  the 
o«rs;  WB  may  wilh  more  resKin  lupprae  the  good 
■lljiell  to  hare  looked  down  upon  thn  iliip  of  NmIi'i, 
■nd  that  not  out  of  cQrioiity,  as  idle  spectators,  but 
Tith  (  pucionate  ninccm  for  its  eafcty  and  dcliier- 
■nee.  A  ship,  whose  cargo  woi  no  le>9  than  a  «  bole 
mrld;  thai  carried  the  fortune  and  hopea  of  alL  po«- 
ttritrj  and  if  this  had  perished,  the  earth,  for  anj- 
thing  we  linuw,  had  been  nothing  bat  a  desert,  a 
pat  ruin,  a  dead  heap  of  rubbish,  fWim  the  deluge 
to  the  n>nfiitgr«lion.  But  death  and  hell,  the  grave 
ud  destruction,  hare  their  hounds.' 

We  cannot  panue  the  author  into  ftirther  detula, 
nor  analyse  tlie  ingenious  reasoning  by  which  he 
adetroun  to  deftmd  his  theory  Ihim  some  of  the 
msnyirxnperable  objections  which  the  plainest  fiu^ 
rfnol'i^and  natui^  philosophy  furnish  agoinit  it. 
The  concluding  part  of  his  work  relates  to  the  final 
mnflsgration  of  the  world,  by  which,  he  sappoaes, 
the  lutfccc  of  the  new  chaotic  mast  will  be  restored 
Id  nooothneas,  and  '  leave  a  capacity  for  another 
wurld  to  riae  frum  it'  Here  the  ityle  of  the  author 
tita  into  a  magiiifltence  worthy  of  the  sublimity  of 
Ibe  theme,  aiid  he  condudca  with  impreailTe  and 
■ppmpriate  reflections  on  the  transient  nature  c^ 
Nrlhly  thinga.  The  passage  ii  apUy  termed  by 
Addison  tlie  author'i  funeral  oration  oier  hi*  j^be. 

[TUJInal  Confagratitii  <^lkt  Oinbt.'] 
But  'tis  Dot  poaible,  from  any  station,  to  have  a 
bll  prospect  of  this  lB«t  scene  of  the  earth,  for  'tis  a 
miilnre  of  fire  and  darVnoa.  This  new  temple  is 
Ultd  nitb  smoke  wbileil  isconseentting,  and  none  can 
aler  iuto  it.  But  I  am  apt  to  think,  if  we  could  look 
don  upon  Lhis  bumiue  world  trvm  aboie  tbe  clouds, 
■nd  hare  a  full  riew  o?  it  in  all  its  parts,  we  should 
Uiink  it  a  lirely  n^nssentatiou  of  bell  iUelf ;  for  fire 
snd  darkness  are  the  two  chief  things  by  which  that 
Mt(  at  that  place  uses  to  be  described  ;  and  tbey  are 
kMh  hen  mingled  together,  wilh  all  other  ingiwlients 
that  Duke  that  tophet  that  is  prepared  of  old  (Itaiah 
II).)  Here  are  lakes  of  flie  and  brimstone,  rirers  of 
melted  glowing  matter,  ten  thousand  ToicanosTomiting 
IsTDft  all  at  once,  thick  darknoa,  and  pillars  of  smoke 
Iviglej  sbaut  with  wreaths  of  flame,  like  fiery  snakes  \ 
mountains  of  earth  thrown  up  into  the  ui,  and  the 
heavens  droppiog  down  in  lumps  of  fire.  These  things 
■ill  all  be  liteisJIy  true  conceniing  that  day  and 
Ihat  rtate  of  the  earth.  And  if  we  suppose  Beelzebub 
and  hii  apontate  crew  in  the  midst  of  this  fiety  liir- 
ua  (and  I  know  not  wbete  they  can  be  else),  it  will 
ht  hard  to  find  any  part  of  the  unireiM,  or  any  state 
•f  thingn,  that  answers  to  so  many  of  the  propeitie) 
ud  chatacten  of  bell,  as  tbi*  whidi  ia  now  Wore  OB. 
But  if  we  aappoae  the  storm  orer,  and  that  the  fin 
huh  gotten  an  entire  victory  orer  all  other  bodies, 
ud  nbdned  ererytbing  to  itself,  the  conSagration 
*ill  end  in  a  deluge  of  fire,  or  in  a  se*  of  fin,  corer- 
iag  the  wbole  glo^  of  the  earth  ;  for,  when  the  ex- 
terior rwoo  of  the  earth  ii  mett«i  into  a  fiuor,  like 
Bolttn  glaas  or  running  metal,  it  will,  according  to  the 
■atnre  of  other  fluidi.  III  all  raeuities  and  depreeaioiw, 
aed  hM  iuto  a  regular  surface,  at  an  equal  distance 
ernywhere  from  its  centre.  This  sea  of  fire,  like  tbe 
fntahjis,  will  corer  the  (ace  of  the  whols  earth,  make 
a  tind  of  Kcond  chaoe,  and  ieaie  a  capacity  for  an- 
Mbir  world  to  run  from  it.  But  that  iinot  our  present 
hwuHss.  Leans  only,  if  yon  please,  to  take  leare  of 
tta  wbjact,  reflect,  upon  thi*  occaaion,  on  the  raoity 


the  force  of  orio  efement  breaking  li 
all  the  rarietiiM  of  nature,  all  the  w. 
labounofmen,  are  reduced  to  noti 
admired  and  adored  befon,  as  grotl 
it  obliterated  or  Taolslied  ;  andano 
of  things,  plain,  simple,  and  erer 
'erspreads  the  whole  earth.  Where 
npirei  of  the  world,  and  their  grei 
Their  pillars,  trophic*,  and  mom 
they  stood,  reaul  th 
lame  I  What  remj 
aiona,  what  difierenee  or  dittinction 
mass  of  fire  I  Roma  itself;  eternal 
city,  the  empiea  of  the  world,  wboc 
BDpentitioD,  ancient  and  modem, 
of  the  histoiyof  this  earth,  what  is  b 
She  lud  her  fbundatioos  deep,  and 
strong  and  snmptuous :  abe  glori 
llred  dtlicionsly,  and  said  in  im  hi 
and  aball  see  no  sorrow.  But  her  bi 
wiped  away  ttma  the  face  of  the  eai 
perpetual  ablirion.  But  it  ii  not 
works  of  men's  hands,  bnt  tbe  ere 
mountains  and  tocka  of  the  earth,  i 
before  the  nin,  and  their  pUce  i 
Here  itood  the  Alps,  a  prodigious  i 
lokd  of  the  earth,  that  eotered  mi 

this  huge  niaae  of  itone  is  softened  i 
tender  cloud  into  run.  Here  stood 
taina,  and  Atlas  with  hia  top  abore 
was  frozen  Caucasua,  and  Tanrus,  ai 
mountains  of  Aria.  Andyondrr,  I 
stood  the  Ripha:sn  bills,  ctothed  in 
these  are  vaninhed,  dropped  away  asl 
beads,  and  swallowed  up  in  ared  leai 
Great  and  marTcllous  are  thy  wor 
mighty ;  Junt  and  true  are  thy  w( 
S^ta.    Hallelujah. 


[AMbo/Am 


tPr 


We  must  not,  by  any  means,  i 
that  all  nature,  and  (hit  neat  oaiTe 
for  the  sake  of  man,  the  meanart 
creatures  that  we  know  of ;  nor  thai 
where  we  NJoum  for  a  f^  days,  it  i 
part  of  the  unirerse  :  these  are  tbou 
and  unreasonable  in  tbemselTet,  ami 
to  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  go 
Cauae,  tbat  as  they  are  abiurd  ii 
deserre  far  better  to  be  marked 
henaiea  in  religion,  than  many  o 
been  censured  for  such  in  farmer 
poerible  that  it  ahonld  enter  into  th 
man  to  beliere  himself  tbe  princi 
creation  ;  or  that  all  the  rest  was 
for  hia  aerrice  or  pleaaute  1  Han, 
Ijtagh  at  erery  day,  or  else  cnmplai 
pleaturea  are  raiuty,  and  hit  pass! 

potent;  hath  no  power  orer  eitei 


self;  ■ 
ttttolutiona  ;  m 


iMble, 


regular,  pn 


impartiality,  we  ahould  be  afbame 
gant  thoughL  How  few  of  these 
whom,  they  aay,  all  things  were  ma 
wisdoml  how  few  find  tbe  paths  of 
a  few  daya  in  folly  and  ain,  and  thi 
rwions  of  death  and  miseiy.  An 
b^re  tbat  aU  nature,  and  all  Pr< 


"H 


or  princip&llj,  for  ihoir  sake !  Is  ic  not  a  mon  reason- 
able character  or  conclusion  which  the  prophet  hath 
made,  Surely  every  man  is  vanity !  Man  that  comes 
into  the  world  at  the  pleasure  of  another,  and  goes 
out  by  a  hundred  accidents  ;  his  birth  and  education 
generally  determine  his  fate  here,  and  neither  of  those 
are  in  his  own  power  ;  his  wit,  also,  is  as  uncertain  as 
his  fortune ;  he  hath  not  the  moulding  of  his  own 
brain,  however  a  knock  on  the  head  mak6s  him  a  fool, 
stupid  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  :  and  a  little  excess 
of  pasjiion  or  melancholy  makes  him  worse,  mad  and 
frantic.  In  his  best  senses  he  is  shallow,  and  of  little 
understanding  ;  and  in  nothing  more  blind  and  igno- 
rant than  in  things  sacred  and  divine  ;  he  falls  down 
before  a  stock  or  a  stone,  and  says.  Thou  art  my  God ; 
he  can  believe  nonsense  and  contradictions,  and  make 
it  his  religion  to  do  so.  And  is  this  the  great  creature 
-which  God  hath  made  by  the  might  of  his  power,  and 
for  the  honour  of  his  majesty  I  upon  whom  all  things 
must  wait,  to  whom  all  things  must  be  subservient ! 
Methinks,  we  have  noted  weaknesses  and  follies  enough 
in  the  nature  of  man  ;  this  need  not  be  added  as  the 
top  and  accomplishment,  that  with  all  these  he  is  so 
vain  as  to  think  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
made  for  his  sake. 

Figuring  to  himself  the  waters  of  the  sea  dried  up, 
he  thus  grandly  describes  the  appearance  of 

iThe  Dry  Bed  qfthe  Oao».] 

That  vast  and  prodigious  cavity  that  runs  quite 
round  the  globe,  and  reacheth,  for  ought  we  know, 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  in  miuiy  places  is  uuHearehably 
deep — when  I  present  this  great  gulf  to  my  imagi- 
nation, emptied  of  all  its  waters,  naked  and  gaping 
at  the  sun,  stretching  its  jaws  fh>m  one  end  of  the 
earth  to  another,  it  appears  to  me  the  moHt  ghastly 
thing  in  nature.  What  hands  or  instruments  could 
work  a  trench  in  the  bodv  of  the  earth  of  this  vastness, 
and  lay  mountains  and  rocks  on  the  side  of  it»  as 
ramparts  to  inclose  it  1  *  * 

But  if  we  should  suppose  the  ocean  dry,  and  that  we 
looked  down  from  the  top  of  some  high  cloud  upon  the 
empty  shell,  how  horridly  and  barbarously  would  it 
look  I  And  with  what  amazement  should  we  tee  it 
under  us  like  an  open  hell,  or  a  wide  bottomless  pit  I 
So  deep,  and  hollow,  and  vast ;  so  broken  and  con- 
fused ;  so  evervway  deformed  and  monstrous.  This 
would  efiectually  awaken  our  imagination,  and  make 
us  inquire  and  wonder  how  such  a  thing  came  in 
nature  ;  from  what  causes,  bv  what  force  or  engines, 
could  the  earth  be  torn  in  this  prodigious  manner  t 
Did  they  dig  the  sea  with  spades,  and  carry  out  the 
moulds  in  hand-baskets !  Where  are  the  entrails 
laid }  And  how  did  they  cleave  Uie  rocks  anunder  I 
If  as  many  pioneers  as  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  been 
at  work  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  they 
could  not  have  made  a  ditch  of  this  fieatness. 
According  to  the  proportions  taken  before  in  the  second 
chapter,  the  cavity  or  capacity  of  the  sea-channel  will 
amount  to  no  less  than  4,639,090  cubical  miles.  Nor 
is  it  the  greatness  only,  but  that  wild  and  multifarious 
confusion  which  we  see  in  the  parts  and  fashion  of  it, 
that  makes  it  Strang  and  unaccountable.  It  is 
another  chaos  in  its  kind ;  who  can  paint  the  scenes  of 
it !  Gulfs,  and  precipices,  and  cataracts ;  pits  within 
pits,  and  rocks  under  rocks ;  broken  mountains,  and 
ragsed  islands,  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  countries 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  planted  in  the  sea. 

Besides  his  *  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  Burnet 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Archaolopia  Phihtophicti^  giving 
an  account  of  the  opinions  of'^the  andents  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  things;  with  the  design,  as  he  says, 


'  to  vindicate  and  give  antiquity  its  due  praise,  sad 
to  show  that  neither  were  our  ancestors  dances,  nor 
was  wisdom  or  true  philosophy  bom  with  us.'  fib 
opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  considerably  exalted  by  his  finding  In 
their  views  some  traces  of  his  own  faronrite  theoiy. 
In  this  work  he  gave  much  offence  to  the  orthodoxy 
by  expressing  some  fi%e  opinions  conoeming  the 
Mosaic  accovmt  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  sod 
the  deluge ;  he  even  considered  the  narrative  of  th» 
fall  to  be  an  allegorical  relation,  as  many  of  the 
fathers  had  anciently  taught  In  a  posthumous  woA 
On  Cfaristian  Faith  and  Dutieg,  he  gives  the  piefw- 
ence  to  those  parts  of  Chiistianity  which  refer  to 
human  conduct  over  the  disputed  doctrinal  portiam. 
Another  posthnmons  treatise.  On  the  State  of&e  Dtoi 
ojui  Beviving,*  is  remarkable  as  maintaining  the 
finity  of  hell  torments,  and  the  ultimate  salvatioa  of 
the  whole  human  race.  It  is  said  that,  in  cooss- 
quenoe  of  holdhig  these  views,  Dr  Burnet,  notwith- 
standing the  patronage  of  Tillotson,  and  the  fsvoor 
of  King  Wilham,  was  shut  out  by  a  oomUnation  of 
his  clerical  brethren  fh>m  high  tw^ipfiftftiCTil  prefer- 
ment 


DR  HENRT  MORI. 

The  last  of  the  divines  of  the  established  churdi 
whom  we  shall  mention  at  present  is  Dr  Hiamr 
Mors  (1614-1687X  a  very  learned  cultivator  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.    He  devoted  his  life  to  study 
and  religious  meditation  at  Cambridge,  and  streno- 
ously  refused  to  accept  preferment  in  the  chureh, 
which  would  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  what  he  caUed  his   paradise.    The  frieodi 
of  this  redttse  philosopher  once  attempted  to  «lecqf 
him  into  a  bishopric,  and  got  him  as  far  as  White- 
hall, that  he  might  kiss  the  king's  hand  on  the  oc- 
casion s  but  when  told  for  what  purpose  they  had 
brought  him  thither,  he  refused  to  move  a  it^ 
farther.    Dr  More' published  several  work*  fur  the 
promotion  of  religion  and  virtue ;  his  moral  dntrtriaei 
are  admirable,  but  scRne  of  his  views  are  strong^ 
tinged  with  n^ticism,  and  grounded  on  a  phiUwophy 
which,  though  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  it 
at  the  time  when  he  lived,  has  now  fallen  into  gene- 
ral neglect  as  visionary  and  absurd.    He  wiw  one  of 
those  who  held  the  opinion  that  the  wisd<in»  uf  the 
I^ebrews  had  descended  to  Pythagoras,  and  fn)in  him 
to  Plato,  in  the  writings  of  whom  and  hi«  folluwen 
he  believed  that  the  true  principles  of  dirine  philo- 
sophy were  consequently  to  be  found.    For  such  s 
theory,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  then?  it  no 
good  foundation,  the  account  given  of  Pyth;Mrora»'i 
travels  into  the  east  being  of  uncertain  authority, 
and  there  being  no  evidence  thnt  he  had  any  com- 
munication with  the  Hebrew  prophets.    Dr  More 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  inquirer  sfier 
truth,  and  is  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries  est 
man  of  uncommon  benevolence,  purity,  and  devotiofc 
He  once  observed  to  a  friend,  •  that  he  was  thoughl 
by  some  to  have  a  soft  head,  but  he  thanked  God  lis 
had  a  soft  heart'    Among  his  visionaiy  notions  wsi 
the  idea  that  supernatural  communications  ven 
made  to  him,  under  the  direction  of  God,  by  a  psiti- 
cuUr  genius  or  demon  like  that  of  Socrates ;  tbal 
he  was  unusually  gifted  with  the  power  of  expfaMl 

*  The  two  works  mentioned  sbov«  weie  oHgfanDy  potMti 
in  liAtin,  andor  the  titles  Jk  JNde  tt  QfieUt  CMttiMmym,  mi 
De Statu  Mortuonmd  SamyeHthm.  Roth  hswbem  tnsi- 
Ut«d ;  though  the  author,  appreheoiive  of  bed  ujiutqui— 
from  the  publicatian  of  an  Bogluh  venion  of  thetattor.ftnq^ 
protented,  in  a  note,  agafaistltobeiiwraidcndtaloteTr^^ 
oulartoopM. 
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Ihe  prophecies  of  Scripture ;  and  thiit,  when  writing 
m  tb«t  subject,  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  ape- 
di!  proridenoe.    He  was,  moreoTer,  credulous  as  to 
apparitioos  and  witchcraft,  but  in  this  differed  little 
r  Iran  many  intelligent  and  learned  contemporaries. 
I  His  works,  though  now  little  read,  were  extremely 
^  popular  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  principal  of  them  are,  The  Mystery  of  Godlinese, 
Tkt  Myttery  cf  In^iiy^  A  Discourse  on  me  Immorta- 
Uhf  of  the  Soul,  Ethical  and  Metaphysical  Manuals, 
lercnJ  titsatisea  against  atheism  and  idolatry,  and  a 
dull  and  tedious  poem,  entitled  A  Platonic  Song  of 
the  &«/.    Tlie  following  two  stanzas  are  a  fayourahle 
ipecinien  of  the  laat-nuned  work : — 


[77^  Soul  and  Body."] 

Like  to  a  light  fast  lock'd  in  lanthoin  dark. 
Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  we  guide 
In  ulabby  streeta,  and  dirty  channels  mark, 
Some  weaker  rays  through  the  black  top  do  glide. 
And  flujiher  streams  perhaps  from  homy  side. 
Dut  when  we're  pass  d  the  peril  of  the  way, 
Airir'd  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside. 
The  nibked  light  how  clearly  doth  it  ray, 
And  spread  its  joyful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  day. 

Ereii  M>  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state. 
Confined  to  these  strait  instruments  of  sense, 
Uore  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate  ; 
At  thin  hole  hestfs,  the  sight  must  ray  from  thence. 
Here  twtes,  there  smells :  but  when  she's  gone  from 

hence. 
Like  naked  lamp  she  is  one  shining  sphere. 
And  round  about  has  perfect  oognoeoenoe 
WluUe*cr  in  her  horizon  doth  appear : 
S3ie  is  one  orb  of  aense,  all  eye,  all  aixy  ear. 

Of  the  prose  composition  of  Dr  More,  the  sub- 
joined extracts,  the  first  from  his  *  Mystery  of  God- 
Enen.*  and  the  second  from  '  An  Antidote  against 
Atiteism,*  wiU  serre  as  specimens : — 

[DennU  Oontemplatum  of  the  Works  of  God.'] 

^Tiether,  therefore,  our  eyes  be  struck  with  that 
more  radiant  lustre  of  the  sun,  or  whether  we  behold 
th&t  more  pUcid  and  calm  beauty  of  the  moon,  or  be 
refrenhed  with  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  open  air, 
or  be  taken  np  with  the  contemplation  of  those  pure 
sparkling  lighto  of  the  stars,  or  stand  astonished  at 
tne  giiHhing  downfalls  of  some  mighty  rirer,  as  that 
of  Kile,  or  admire  the  height  of  some  insuperable 
ind  iniicccmible  rock  or  mountain  ;  or  with  a  plea- 
sant horror  and  ch illness  look  upon  some  silent  wood, 
or  9o1enin  shady  grore ;  whether  the  face  of  heaven 
smile  upon  us  with  a  cheerful  bright  azure,  or  look 
opon  u«  with  a  more  sad  and  minacious  countenance, 
dark  mtchy  clouds  being  chatged  with  thunder  and 
I^llitnin^  to  let  fly  aoimst  the  earth ;  whether  the 
^r  be  cool,  fresh,  and  healUiful ;  or  whether  it  be 
saltry,  contagious,  and  pestilential,  so  that,  while  we 
p^  for  life,  we  are  forced  to  draw  in  a  sudden  and 
ineritsble  death  ;  whether  the  earth  stand  firm,  and 
proTe  faTourable  to  the  industry  of  the  artificer ;  or 
whether  sihe  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  our 
buildings  with  trembling  and  tottering  earthquakes, 
Mcompanied  with  remugient  echoes  and  ghastly  mur- 
■mtfrom below ;  whaterer  notable  emergencies  happen 
for  either  good  or  bad  to  us,  these  are  the  Jores  and 
VqoTcs  tmit  we  wonliip,  which  to  us  are  not  matiy^ 
batoae(%K{,who  has  the  only  power  to  save  or  destroy. 
And  thsrefore,  from  whatever  part  of  this  magnificent 
tenple  of  his — ^the  wortd — ^he  shall  send  forth  his 
^*m,  our  hearts  and  eyes  are  presently  directed  thither- 
^id  with  fear,  lore,  and  yeneration. 


[iVoAire  of  ike  Evidence  of  (he  Existence  of  6bd.] 

When  I  say  that  I  will  demonstrate  that  there  is 
a  Qod,  I  do  not  promise  that  I  will  always  produce 
such  aiguments  that  the  reader  shall  acknowledge  so 
strong,  as  he  shall  be  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  utterly 
unpossible  tliat  it  should  be  otherwise ;  but  thev  shall 
be  such  as  shall  deserre  full  assent,  and  win  full  as- 
sent from  any  unprejudiced  mind. 

For  I  conceive  that  we  may  give  full  assent  to  that 
which,  notwithstanding,  may  possibly  be  otherwise  ; 
which  I  shall  illustrate  by  several  examples  : — Sup- 
pose two  men  got  to  the  top  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
there  riewing  a  stone  in  the  form  of  an  altar  with 
ashes  on  it,  and  the  footsteps  of  men  on  those  ashes, 
or  some  words,  if  you  will,  as  Opimo  Majsim/o,  or  To 
affnosto  Tfieo,  or  the  like,  written  or  scrawled  out  upon 
the  ashes ;  and  one  of  them  should  cry  out,  Assuiedly 
here  hare  been  some  men  that  have  done  this.  But 
the  other,  more  nice  than  wise,  should  reply.  Nay,  it 
may  possibly  be  otherwise ;  for  this  stone  may  have 
naturally  grown  into  this  vei^  shape,  and  the  seeming 
ashe»  may  be  no  ashes,  that  is,  no  remainders  of  any 
fuel  burnt  there ;  but  some  unexplicable  and  unper- 
ceptible  motions  of  the  air,  or  other  particles  of  this 
fluid  matter  that  is  active  evenrwhere,  have  wrought 
some  parts  of  the  matter  into  the  form  and  nature  of 
ashes,  and  have  fnd^ed  snd  played  about  so,  that  they 
have  abo  figured  those  intelligible  characters  in  the 
same.  But  would  not  anyboar  deem  it  a  piece  of 
weakness,  no  less  than  dotage,  ror  the  other  man  one 
whit  to  recede  from  his  former  apprehension,  but  as 
fully  as  ever  to  agree  with  what  he  pronounced  first, 
notwithstanding  this  bare  possibility  of  being  other- 
wise t 

80  of  anchors  that  have  been  digged  up,  either  in 
plain  fields  or  mountainous  places,  as  also  the  Roman 
urns  with  ashes  and  inscriptions,  as  Sereriamua  FuL 
Lintut,  and  the  like,  or  Roman  coins  with  the  efBgies 
and  names  of  the  Csesars  on  them,  or  that  which  is  more 
ordinary,  the  skulls  of  men  in  every  churchyard,  with 
the  right  figure,  and  all  those  necessary  perforations  for 
the  {Missing  of  the  vessels,  besides  those  conspicuous 
hotlnwK  for  the  eyes  and  rows  of  teeth,  the  ot  ttyloeide8f 
ethoeitfes,  and  what  not.  If  a  man  will  say  of  them, 
that  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  matter,  or 
some  hidden  spermatic  power,  has  gendered  th<ise,  both 
anchors,  urns,  coins,  and  skulls,  in  the  ground,  he  doth 
but  pronounce  that  which  human  reason  must  admit 
w  poMiible.  Nor  can  any  man  ever  so  demonstrate 
that  those  coins,  anchors,  and  urns,  were  once  the 
artifice  of  men,  or  that  this  or  that  skull  was  once  a 
part  of  a  living  man,  that  he  shall  force  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise. But  yet  I  do  not  think  that  any  man,  without 
doing  manifest  violence  to  his  faculties,  can  at  all 
suspend  his  assent,  but  freely  and  fully  agree  that 
this  or  that  skull  was  once  a  part  of  a  living  man, 
and  that  these  anchors,  urns,  and  coins,  were  certainly 
once  made  by  human  artifice,  notwithstanding  the 
possibili^  of  being  otherwise. 

And  what  I  have  said  of  assent  is  also  true  in  dis- 
sent ;  for  the  mind  of  man,  not  crazed  nor  prejudiced, 
will  fully  and  irreconcilably  disagree,  by  its  own 
natural  sagacity,  where,  notwithstanding,  the  thing 
that  it  doth  thus  resolvedly  and  undoubtedly  reject, 
no  wit  of  man  can  prove  impossible  to  be  true.  As 
if  we  should  make  such  a  fiction  as  this — ^that  Archi- 
medes, with  the  same  indiridual  body  that  he  had 
when  the  soldiers  slew  him,  is  now  safely  intent  upon 
his  geometrical  figures  under  ground,  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  far  from  the  noise  and  din  of  this  world, 
that  might  disturb  his  meditations,  or  distract  him 
in  his  curious  delineations  he  makes  with  his  rod  upon 
the  dust ;  which  no  man  living  can  prove  impossiDle. 
Yet  if  any  man  does  not  as  irreconcilably  dinent  from 
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!    nch  K  fable  u  tUi,  u  from  ui;  (kUaliood  imaginaUe, 

Mntredl;  that  mux  ia  next  door  to  maduai  or  dotue, 

'    w  doea  moimDuB  Tiolsnoe  to  the  fne  uae  of  hia  ta- 

I       During  the  lame  period,  loine  irriters  of  emi 

appeared  among  thoae  bodiei  of  ProteBtant  Chris- 

tiiuu  who  did  not  ronfonn  to  the  nilei  of  the  eita- 

I    bliihed  church.    The  moct  celebrated  of  theae  ar« 

'    B«iter,  Owen,  Calamy,  Flarel,  Fox,  Barcla;,  Penii, 

■ad  Banf an. 


niehudButv. 
dlTinei  of  thl*  period.  Hiiflnten  ,  . 
of  nuuter  of  the  free  ichotd  at  Dudley,  in  which  town 
be  anervardi  become  diatingiiiihed  m  a  preachei 
llrat  in  connexion  with  the  eitablishod  church,  ani 
tubaequently  aa  a  diaaenting  minister.  Hii  Inboura 
there  are  aaid  to  hare  been  of  marlied  utility  In 
prorinK  the  Tnoral  character  uf  the  inh&bitinti, 
increaung  their  leapect  for  relitnon,  Tliough  he 
^ded  with  parliament  during  the  dvit  war.  he  waa  a 
lealoos  advocate  of  order  and  regular  goreniTnent 
both  in  cburch  and  atata  When  Cromwell  uaurped 
the  anprenie  power,  Baiter  openly  eiprccacd  his  dii- 
approtwtion,  and,  in  a  conferctii-e  villi  the  Protector, 
plainly  told  him  that  the  people  of  Kngland  cnn- 
aiderea  moaarcliy  a  bleealng,  the  Iom  of  which  they 
deidored.  After  the  Restorutiiin,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  tlie  royal  chapiaini,  but.  like  Dr  Owen,  ref\ued 
a  bishopric  oShred  him  by  Lord  Chtrcndon.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  nonconformists,  he  vaa  occa- 
tionally  moch  molested  in  the  performance  of  his 
ministerial  dutiea;  in  1E8S,  he  was.  on  frividous 
groauda,  condemned  by  the  infamous  JiRbeys  fur 
sedition,  but  by  the  king's  fiirimr  oblained  a  release 
bora  the  heavy  line  imposed  upon  him  on  this  occa- 
sion. Baxter,  who  was  n  maiiof  enlarged  and  liberal 
Tiews,  refrained  from  joining  any  of  those  sects  into 
which  the  dissenters  were  split ;  and  he  was  in  cun- 
•eqoence  generally  regnrded  with  auapicion  and  dis- 
like by  the  more  niirrow- minded  of  them.  Hi» 
character  was  of  course  exposed  to  much  obloquy 
in  his  lifetime,  but  ia  now  impartially  judged  t£ 
posterity  hairing  agreed  to  look  upoD  him  ai  ardentlj 


deroted  to  the  cause  of  pisty  asd  good  mnli. 
esteeming  worth  in  whatcTCr  denominatioa  it  wu 
found ;  and  one  who,  to  simplicity  of  manners,  ad  jel 
much  aagacity  as  an  obaerrer  of  hnmao  alUn. 
By  many  even  of  his  contemporarieahis  merilaweie 
amply  acknowledged;  and  among  his  friendi  a  ' 
admirer*  he  had  the  iionoiu-  to  reckon  Dr  Bann 
Bishop  Wilkins,  and  Sir  Matthew  Uak,  Bait_ 
engaged  in  many  controTeraiea,  chiefly  against  tbt 
principles  of  the  Antinomians',*  bat  his  writinp  « 
other  subjects  are  likewise  Dnmerons.  The  ttnuij 
of  one  of  his  biographera,  that  the  worka  of  this  m 
dostrioui  author  are  anffldent  tolbnn  slibfairc/ 
tbemselTea,  la  hardly  OTercha^ed,fbr  DM  fewsOan 
one  hundred  and  aixty-eight  paUicktioos  are  ssBsd 
in  the  catalogue  of  his  workA  Their  odoMMi, 
which  include  bodies  of  practical  and  tbcnetieal 
diTlnity,  are  of  conne  rery  Tarloos  i  none  at  tkem 
■re  now  much  read,  except  tiie  pnwtical  pieces,  espe- 
cially those  entitled  The  Saiafi  EneAuliiis  Bm, 
and  A  CaU  lo  Uu  Uvxmvtrttd.  The  Utter  was  so 
popular  when  published,  that  SO,0DO  copies  are  aaid 
to  have  been  sold  in  ■  single  year.  Uia  work  to- 
titled  Thf  Ctrbiinty  o/  the  Wotid  ^  5/i«t(  yU^ 
aairtd  by  vKqtatimaQt  Hutarvt  of  Appariliaa  ami 
WUefuTofit,  OptTOtiau,  Voica,  &C..  is  interesting  to 
the  curious.  Buter  wrote  a  candid,  liberal,  and  <\ 
rational  Narradoe  of  Ou  mott  MtmmUt  Potuja^  II 
Ail  ijft  o»d  Tima,  whidi  appeared  in  16SS,  a  few  ,; 
years  afler  his  death.  It  ia  highly  instroctiit.  and,  ' 
like  Baxter's  writings  generally,  was  a  fsToarils  I 
hook  of  Dr  Johnson.  Our  character  of  this  prodoc-  '! 
tiiin  will  be  fully  bome  out  by  tlte  Ibllowizig  «•  ll 
tracts :—  II 

[PrnitnJ  Exftriatee  of  Bumim  Ckantela.)  \  , 

I  now  see  more  good  and  more  cril  in  alt  mes  l^  I 

heretofore  I  did.     I  see  that  gopd  man  an  Bosfogmid  1, 

as  I  ouce  thought  they  were,  but  baie  mote  impeiftc-  j 

tiona  ;  and  that  neater  approach  and  fullsr  trid  Jatk  ' 

make  the  bat  appear  nioie  weak  and  faulty  thsithir  ' 

admiren  ai  a  diatance  think.     And  1  find  (hstftr  t; 

wparating  profcason  do  imagine.  In  some,  indst^l  I 
find  that  hnmon  nature  in  corrupted  into  a  (ifalw  l' 
"nee  tboDgbt  any  oo  «aitk  1 
had  been.  But  even  in  the  wicked,  usually  tbcn  a  II 
mure  for  grace  to  make  advantage  aC,  and  msn  t*  |' 
tentify  for  Ood  and  hoiinais,  than  1  oooe  belinsd  j; 
there  had  been.  I 

I  le«s  admire  pits  of  ntteionce,  and  bars  piafeMiwi  |' 
of  religion,  than  I  once  did;  and  have  mich  nan  .1 
charity  for  many  who,  by  the  wont  of  gifts,  de  nsb  l| 
on  obscurer  proMsioo  than  they.  I  »nce  tbtmirbt  lts<  ' 
almost  all  that  could  pray  nrariogly  and  fluent];,  sod  I 
'alk  well  of  religion,  had  been  sunts.  But  eipan-  J 
!nce  hath  opened  to  me  what  odious  crimfS  piaj  rcn-  i| 
lilt  with  high  profession  ;  and  1  have  met  with  diwn  ,i 
ilncuie  pemms,  not  noUd  for  any  eitnordinaiy  pn-  J 
fesaioD,  orforwardneB  in  nligion,  but  only  lo  lit  ■  , 
quint  blameless  life,  whom  1  hxit  after  found  to  kiit  '■ 
long  lived,  as  far  aa  I  could  discern,  a  truly  godly  sail  | 
sanctified  life  ;  only,  their  pnyen  and  dutifssMtby  ,j 


t   kept   a 


"i»j  ■; 


Eodly  and  the  ungodly,  mi 
eavsu  and  hell  t<«etW. 

IBaxta'i  Jndgaait  of  iii  Writiigt-l 
CoDtamIng  almost  all  my  writing  I  Dust  "^ 
lat  my  own  judfiment  is,  that  fewer,  well  stBdifd  mi    I 
Diished,  had  been  better ;  but  iJ 
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mStfy  oensore  tlie  books,  is  not  fit  to  eensura  the  au- 
tlK>r,  unless  be  had  been  upon  the  place,  and  ac- 
Buainted  with  §X1.  the  occasions  and  circumstances. 
Meed,  for  the  'Saint's  Rest,'  I  had  four  months' 
facanry  to  write  it,  but  in  the  midst  of  continual  lan- 
ffojjhing  and  medicine ;  but,  for  the  rest,  I  wrote  them 
m  the  crowd  of  all  mj  other  employments,  which  would 
allow  me  no  great  leisure  for  polishing  and  exactness, 
or  any  ornament ;  so  that  I  scarce  erer  wrote  one  sheet 
twice  orer,  nor  stayed  to  make  any  blots  or  interlinings, 
but  was  fain  to  let  it  go  as  it  was  first  conceived  ;  and 
when  my  own  desire  was  rather  to  stay  upon  one  thing 
long  than  ran  orer  many,  some  sudden  occasions  or 
other  extorted  almost  all  my  writings  from  me ;  and 
tiie  appTehensions  of  present  usefulness  or  necessity 
{veTailed  agunst  all  other  motives ;  so  that  the  di* 
fines  which  were  at  hand  with  me  still  put  me  on, 
tad  approved  of  what  I  did,  because  they  were  moved 
by  ptesent  necessities  as  well  as  I ;  but  those  that 
were  far  atT,  and  felt  not  those  nearer  motives,  did 
nther  wish  that  I  had  taken  the  other  way,  and  pub- 
luhod  a  few  elaborate  writings ;  and  I  am  ready  my- 
•elf  to  be  of  their  mind,  when  I  forgot  the  case  that  I 
then  stood  in*  and  have  lost  the  sense  of  former  mo- 
tires.        ♦        • 

And  this  token  of  my  weakness  so  accompanied 
those  my  younger  studies,  that  I  was  very  apt  to 
itsrt  up  controversies  in  the  way  of  my  practical 
writings,  and  also  more  desirous  to   acquaint  the 
world  with  all  that  I  took  to  be  the  truth,  and  to 
•anult  those  books  by  name  which  I  thought  did  tend 
to  deceive  them,  and  did  contain  unsound  and  dan- 
Keroiu  doctrine ;  and  the  reason  of  all  this  was,  that 
t  was  then  in  the  vigour  of  my  youthful  appi-ehen- 
vons,  and  the  new  appearance  of  any  sacred  truth,  it 
vas  more  apt  to  affect  me,  and  be  more  highly  valued, 
than  afterwards,  when  commonness  had  dulled  my 
delidit ;  and  I  did  not  sufficiently  discern  then  how 
DucB,  in  most  <^  our  controversies,  is  verbal,  and  upon 
mutual  mistakes.    And  withal,  I  knew  not  how  im- 
pstient  divines  were  of  being  contradicted,  nor  how  it 
would  stir  up  all  their  powers  to  defend  what  they  have 
enee  mid,  and  to  rise  up  against  the  truth  which  is  thus 
thrust  upon  them,  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  their  honour ; 
and  I  knew  not  how  hardly  men's  minds  are  changed 
from  their  former  apprehensions,  be  the  evidence  never 
■0  plain.    And  I  have  perceived  that  nothing  so  much 
hindos  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  urging  it  on  men 
with  too  harsh  importunity,  and  falling  too  heavily 
on  their  errors  ;  for  hereby  you  engage  their  honour 
in  the  businesSy  and  they  defend  their  errors  as  them- 
Klves,  and  stir  up  all  their  wit  and  ability  to  o])pose 
you.    In  controversies,  it  is  fierce  opposition  which  i» 
the  bellows  to  kindle  a  resisting  zeal ;  when,  if  they  be 
nq;l<*cted,  and  their  opinions  he  awhile  detmised,  thpy 
usually  cool,  and  come  again  to  themFelves.    Men 
we  tK>  loath  to  be  drenched  with  the  truth,  that  1  am 
DO  more  for  going  that  way  to  work ;  and,  to  confcsH 
the  truth,  I  am  liutelv  much  prone  to  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, to  be  too  indifierent  what  men  hold,  aud  to 
keep  my  judgment  to  myself,  and  never  to  mention 
siiTtbing  wherein  I  differ  from  another  on  auythinjr 
vhich  I  think  I  know  more  than  he ;  or,  at  leant,  if 
he  receive  it  not  presently,  to  silence  it,  and  leave  him 
to  kia  own  opinion ;  and  I  find  this  effect  is  mixed 
a<9cording  to  its  causes,  which  are  some  good  and  some 
^    The  bad  causes  are,  1.  An  impatience  of  men's 
v^hnees,  and  mistaking  forwardness,  and  self-con- 
ceitedneeg.    2.  An  abatement  of  my  sensible  esteem 
^truths,  through  the  long  abode  of  them  on  my  mind. 
Thoueh  my  judgment  value  them,  yet  it  is  hard  to  be 
equaUj  affected  with  old  and  common  things,  as  with 
>>^  and  nue  ones.    The  better  causes  are,  1.  That  I 
*^  much  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  necessity  of 
UTing  apoQ  the  principles  of  religion  which  we  are  all 
H^eed  in,  and  uniting  in  these ;  and  how  much  mi»- 


cSkief  men  that  overvalue  their  own  (pinions  have  done 
by  their  contro?ersies  in  the  church ;  how  some  have 
destroyed  charity,  and  some  caused  schisms  by  them, 
and  most  have  hindered  godliness  in  themselves  and 
others,  and  used  them  to  divert  men  from  the  serious 
prosecuting  of  a  holy  life ;  and,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
saith  in  his  Essay  of  Peace,  '  that  it  is  one  great  bene- 
fit of  church  peace  and  concord,  that  writing  contro- 
versies is  turned  into  books  of  practical  devotion  for 
increase  of  piety  and  virtue.'  2.  And  I  find  that  it 
is  much  more  for  most  men's  good  and  edification,  to 
converse  with  them  only  in  that  way  of  godliness 
which  all  are  agreed  in,  and  not  by  touching  upon  dif- 
ferences to  stir  up  their  coiruptious,  and  to  tell  them 
of  little  more  of  your  knowledge  than  what  you  find 
them  willing  to  receive  from  you  as  mere  learners ; 
and  therefore  to  stay  till  th^  crave  information  of 
you.  We  mistake  men's  diseases  when  we  think 
there  needeth  nothing  to  cure  their  errors,  but  only  to 
bring  them  the  evidence  of  truth.  Alas  I  there  are 
many  distempers  of  mind  to  be  removed  before  men 
are  apt  to  receive  that  evidence.  '  And,  therefore,  that 
church  is  happy  where  order  is  kept  up,  and  the  abi- 
lities of  the  ministers  command  a  reverend  submission 
from  the  hearers,  and  where  all  are  in  Christ's  school, 
in  the  distinct  ranks  of  teachers  and  learners ;  for  in 
a  learning  way  men  are  ready  to  receive  the  truth, 
but  in  a  disputing  way,  they  come  anned  against  it 
with  prejudice  and  animosity. 

IDesire  of  ApprobaiuM.'] 

I  am  much  less  r^;ardful  of  the  approbation  of  man, 
and  set  much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than 
I  did  long  ago.  I  am  oft  suspicious  that  this  is  not 
only  from  tne  increase  of  self-denial  uid  humility, 
but  partly  from  my  beine  glutted  and  surfeited  mih 
human  applause :  aud  aU  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  uiisatiHfactoiy,  when  we  have  tried  them 
most.  But  though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in 
the  effect,  yet,  a»  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge 
of  man's  nothingness,  and  God's  transcendent  great- 
ness, with  whom  it  is  that  1  have  most  to  do,  and  the 
sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness 
of  eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  «Seet ; 
which  some  have  imputed  to  self-conceitedness  and 
morosity. 

[Change  m  Baxter^s  Ettmate  of  hit  (hm  tmd  otko'MenU 

Knowkage,} 

Heretofore  T  knew  much  less  than  now,  and  yet 
wad  not  half  ho  much  acquainted  with  my  ignorance. 
T  had  a  great  delight  in  the  daily  new  discoveries 
which  I  made,  and  of  the  light  which  shined  in  upon 
me  (like  a  man  that  cometh  into  a  countiy  where  he 
never  was  before) ;  but  I  little  knew  either  how  imper- 
fectly I  underiftood  those  very  points  whose  discovery 
so  much  delighted  me,  nor  how  much  might  be  said 
againrit  them,  nor  how  many  things  I  was  yet  a  stranger 
to  :  but  now  I  find  far  greater  darkness  upon  all  things, 
and  perceive  how  very  little  it  is  that  we  know,  in 
compari8on  of  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  have 
far  meaner  thoughts  of  my  own  understanding,  though 
T  muNt  needs  know  that  it  is  better  furnished  than  it 
was  then. 

Accordingly,  I  had  then  a  far  higher  opinion  of 
learned  persons  and  books  than  I  have  now ;  for  what 
I  wanted  myself,  1  thought  every  reverend  divine  had 
attained  and  wan  familiarly  acquainted  with  ;  and 
what  books  I  understood  not,  by  reason  of  the  strange- 
ness of  the  terms  or  matter,  1  tiie  more  admired,  and 
thought  that  others  understood  their  worth.  But  now 
experience  hath  constrained  me  against  my  will  to 
know,  that  reverend  learned  men  are  imperfect,  and 
know  but  little  as  well  as  I,  especially  those  that 
think  themselves  the  wisest ;  «nd  the  better  I  am  ac- 
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Siainted  with  them,  the  more  I  perceiTe  that  we  are 
1  yet  in  the  dark  :  and  the  more  I  am  acquaiuted 
with  holj  men,  that  are  all  for  heaven,  and  pre- 
tend not  much  to  subtiltiea,  the  more  I  value  and 
honour  them.  And  when  I  have  studied  hard  to  un- 
derstand some  abstruse  admired  book  (as  J)e  Scieniia 
Ikif  De  PmvidaUia  circa  Malunij  De  Decretit,  Ik  Prce- 
d^mrnnaiione^  De  LibertcUe  CreaiurcR^*  &c),  I  have  but 
attained  the  knowledge  of  human  imperfection,  and  to 
we  that  the  author  is  but  a  man  as  well  as  I. 

And  at  first  I  took  more  upon  my  author's  credit 
than  now  I  can  do  ;  and  when  an  author  was  highly 
commended  to  me  by  others,  or  pleased  me  in  some 
part,  I  was  ready  to  entertain  the  whole ;  whereas  now 
I  take  and  leave  in  the  same  author,  and  dissent  in 
some  things  from  him  that  I  like  best,  ae  well  as  from 
others. 

[On  the  Credit  due  to  ITtstory.] 

I  am  much  more  cautelous  in  my  belief  of  histoiy 
than  heretofore ;  not  that  I  run  into  their  extreme, 
that  will  believe  nothing  because  they  cannot  believe 
all  things.  But  I  am  abundantly  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
perience of  this  age,  that  there  is  no  believing  two 
sorts  of  men,  ungt^ly  men  and  partial  men  ;  though 
an  honerit  heathen,  of  no  relijdon,  may  be  believed, 
where  enmity  against  religion  biaiieth  him  not ;  yet 
a  debauched  Christian,  besides  his  enmity  to  the 
power  and  practice  of  his  own  religion,  is  seldom  with- 
out somf>  further  bias  of  interest  or  faction  ;  especially 
when  these  concur,  and  a  man  is  both  ungodly  and 
ambitious,  espousing  an  interest  contrary  to  a  holv 
heavenly  life,  luid  also  factious,  embodying  himseff 
with  a  sect  or  party  suited  to  his  spirit  and  designs ; 
there  is  no  believing  his  word  or  oath.  If  you  read 
any  man  partially  bitter  against  others,  as  differing 
from  htm  in  opinion,  or  as  crons  to  his  greatness,  in- 
terest, or  designs,  takf  heed  how  you  believe  any  more 
than  the  historical  evidence,  distinct  from  his  word, 
compelleth  you  to  believe.  The  prodigious  lies  which 
have  been  published  in  this  age  in  matters  of  fiict, 
with  unblushing  confidence,  even  where  thousands  or 
mnltitttdes  of  eye  and  ear-witnesses  knew  all  to  bo 
false,  doth  call  men  to  take  heed  what  l^^toiT  they 
believe,  especially  where  power  and  violence  affordeth 
that  privilege  to  the  reporter,  that  no  man  dare  answer 
him,  or  detect  his  fraud ;  or  if  they  do,  their  writings 
are  all  supprest.  As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  ex- 
amine and  contradict  one  another,  one  may  partly 
conjecture,  by  comparing  their  words,  on  which  side 
the  truth  is  like  to  lie.  But  when  great  men  write 
histoiy,  or  flatterers  by  their  appointment,  which  no 
man  dare  contradict,  believe  it  but  as  you  arc  con- 
stnuned.  Yet,  in  these  cases,  I  can  nreely  believe 
history  :  1.  If  the  person  show  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  what  he  saith.  2.  And  if  he  show  you  the  evi- 
dences of  honesty  and  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God 
(which  may  be  much  perceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  writ- 
ing). 3.  If  he  appear  to  be  impartial  and  charitable, 
and  a  lover  of  goodness  and  of  mankind,  and  not 
possessed  of  malignity,  or  personal  ill-will  and  malice, 
nor  carried  away  by  faction  or  personal  interest.  Con- 
scionable  men  dare  not  lie :  but  faction  and  interest 
abate  men's  tenderness  of  conscience.  And  a  charit- 
able impartial  heathen  may  speak  truth  in  a  love  to 
truth,  and  hatred  of  a  lie  ;  but  ambitious  malice  and 
false  religion  will  not  stick  to  serve  themselves  on  any 
thing.  *  *  Sure  I  am,  that  as  the  lies  of  the  Papists, 
of  Luther,  Zwinglius,  Calvin,  and  Reza,  are  visibly 
malicious  and  impudent,  by  the  conunon  plenary  con- 
tradicting evidence,  and  yet  the  multitude  of  their 

•  ThoM  Lattn  titles  of  books  sfgnffy.  Of  the  Knowledge  of 
God,  Of  Providence  concerning  Evil.  Of  Decrees,  Of  Pradsstl* 
nation.  Of  tins  Liberty  of  the  Creatura 


seduced  ones  believe  them  all,  in  despite  of  truth  sad 
charity ;  so  in  this  age  there  have  been  such  things 
written  against  parties  and  persons,  whom  the  writea 
design  to  make  odious,  so  notoriously  false,  as  jon 
would  think,  that  the  sense  of  their  honour,  at  leasts 
should  have  made  it  impossible  for  such  men  to  write. 
My  own  eyes  have  read  such  words  and  actions  as- 
serted with  most  vehement,  iterated,  unblushing  con- 
fidence, which  abundance  of  ear-witnesses,  even  of 
their  own  parties,  must  needs  know  to  have  been  alto- 
gether false :  and  therefore  having  m^lf  now  written 
this  history  of  myself^  notwithstanding  my  protesta- 
tion that  I  have  not  in  anything  wilfully  gone  against 
the  truth,  I  expect  no  more  credit  from  the  reader 
than  the  self-evidencing  light  of  the  matter,  with  con- 
current rational  advantaces  from  persons,  and  thinzs^ 
and  other  witnesses,  shul  constrain  him  to,  if  he  be 
a  person  that  is  unaoouainted  with  the  author  him- 
self, and  the  other  eviaenoes  of  his  veracity  and  credi- 
bilitj. 

[Charaeter  nfSir  MaUkew  Hole.} 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  with 
great  reason.  He  was  meet  precisely  just ;  msomoch 
that,  I  believe,  he  would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the 
world  rather  than  do  an  unjust  act.  Patient  in  hear- 
ing the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man  had  to 
make  for  himself.  The  pillar  of  justice,  the  refuge  of 
the  subject  who  feajwd  <^pres8ion,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  honours  of  his  m^esty's  government ;  for, 
with  some  other  upright  judges,  he  upheld  the  hoDOur 
of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell  not  into  the  reproach 
of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusioo.  Eveiy 
man  that  had  a  just  cause,  was  almost  past  fear  if  m 
could  but  bring  it  to  the  court  or  assise  where  he  wm 
judge ;  for  the  other  judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London  ; 
for  when  an  act  was  made  for  deciding  all  controfo^ 
sies  that  hindered  it,  he  was  the  constant  judge,  who 
for  nothing  followed  the  work,  and,  hj  his  prudenee 
and  justice,  removed  a  multitude  of  great  impedi- 
ments. 

His  great  advantage  for  innoeency  was,  that  he  wai 
no  lover  of  riches  or  of  grandeur.  His  gaib  was  too 
plain  ;  he  studiously  avoided  all  unnecessary  £uniU- 
arity  with  great  persons,  and  all  that  manner  of  living 
which  signifieth  wealth  and  greatness.  He  kept  no 
greater  a  family  than  myseu.  I  lived  in  a  small 
house,  which,  for  a  pleasant  back  opening,  he  had  a 
mind  to ;  but  causea  a  etranger,  that  he  might  not  be 
suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know  of  me  whether  I 
w«*re  willing  to  part  with  it,  before  he  would  meddle 
with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without 
any  pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinae 
or  visitors ;  but  not  without  charity  to  the  poor.  He 
continued  the  study  of  physics  and  mathematioi  siiU, 
as  his  great  delight.  He  hath  himself  written  fear 
volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  1  have  read,  against 
atheism,  Sadduoeism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  fint  the 
Deity,  and  then  the  immortality  of  man's  eoul,  and 
then  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Soip- 
ture,  answering  the  infidePs  objections  •g%j»^«fe  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  strong  and  masculine,  only  too  tediocsfsr 
impatient  readers.  He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant 
hours  in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditationi,  find- 
ing, that  while  he  wrote  down  what  he  thought  on,  his 
thoughts  were  the  easier  kept  close  to  worit,  and  kept 
in  a  method.  But  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  pvh- 
lish  them. 

The  conferenoe  which  t  had  frequently  with  hia« 
mostly  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other 
philosophical  and  foundation  points,  was  so  edi^rmi^ 
that  his  very  questions  and  objections  did  help  me  to 
more  light  than  other  men's  solutions.  Those  who 
take  none  for  religious  who  frequent  not  private 
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mp,  ke^  io(^  Urn  lor  aa  ezeelleDtly  rigrhteous  moral 
Ma ;  but  I,  who  heard  and  read  his  serious  expres* 
BOB  of  tlw  canoemments  of  eternity,  and  saw  his  love 
loall  good  men,  and  the  blamelessness  of  his  life, 
tbooiht  better  of  his  piety  than  my  own.  When  the 
people  crowded  in  and  oat  of  my  house  to  hear,  he 
openlj  showed  me  to  great  respect  before  them  at  the 
door,  aod  never  spake  a  word  against  it,  as  was  no 
■nail  eicovragement  to  the  common  peopl«>  to  go  on  ; 
though  the  other  sort  muttered,  that  a  judge  should 
leem  so  far  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be 
if^nst  the  law.  He  was  a  jSreat  lamenter  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  times,  and  or  the  Tiolence  and  foolinh- 
ac0  of  the  predominant  clergy,  and  a  great  de«irer  of 
raeh  abatementa  as  might  rest<Mre  us  all  to  serviceable- 
MSB  and  unity.  He  had  got  but  a  reiy  small  estate, 
Hbaa^  he  had  Ions  the  greatest  practice,  because  he 
vottld  take  but  litUe  money,  ana  undertake  no  more 
banness  than  he  could  well  despatch.  He  often  offered 
to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign  his  place,  when  he  was 
Uamed  for  doing  that  which  he  supposed  was  justice. 
He  had  been  the  learned  Selden's  intimat<»  friend,  and 
one  of  his  executors ;  and  because  the  Hobbians  and 
other  infidels  would  hare  persuaded  the  world  that 
Sddcn  was  of  their  mind,  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  the 
truth  therein.  He  assured  me  that  Selden  was  an 
cinest  professor  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  angry 
SB  adrenary  to  Hobbes,  thai  he  hath  rated  him  out 
of  the  room. 

[Obtervimee  cf  the  SabbaA  m  BaadLe^t  YwUk,'\ 

I  cannot  forget,  that  in  my  youth,  in  those  late 
tiaMF,  when  we  lost  the  labours  of  some  of  our  con- 
ftmuible  godly  teachers,  for  not  reading  publicly  the 
btok  <tf  sports  and  dancing  on  the  Lord  s  Day,  one  of 
mjlithers  own  tenants  was  the  town  piper,  hired  by 
the  Tear  (for  many  years  together),  and  the  place  of 
tiie  daneing  assembly  was  not  an  hundred  yaitls  from 
oar  door.  We  could  not,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  either 
Rid  a  chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechiM, 
or  taitruct  a  serrsmt,  but  with  the  noise  of  the  pitie 
ud  tabor,  and  the  shoutings  in  the  street,  continually 
in  oar  oars.  Eren  among  a  tractable  people,  we  were 
the  eommon  scorn  of  all  Uie  rabble  in  the  streetw,  and 
oiled  puritans,  precisians,  and  hypocrites,  becauMe  we 
nther  chose  to  reAd  the  Scriptures  than  to  do  sh  they 
did ;  though  there  was  no  savour  of  nonoonfomiity  in 
oar  family.  And  when  the  people  by  the  book  were 
iUowed  to  plaT  ajid  danoe  out  of  public  serrice  time, 
thc^  eould  so  hardly  break  off  their  sports,  that  many 
a  tune  the  reader  was  fain  to  stay  till  the  piper  and 
playen  would  give  orer.  Sometimes  the  morris-dan- 
oen  would  omne  into  the  church  in  all  their  linen, 
ud  scarfs,  and  antic-dresses,  with  morris-bells  jing- 
ling at  their  l^s ;  and  as  soon  as  common  prayer  was 
Red,  did  haste  out  presently  to  their  play  again. 

\TkaiogioaX  (7oiilroMma.] 

M^  mmd  being  these  many  years  immersed  in 
■todies  of  this  nature,  and  baring  also  long  wearied 
njielf  in  searching  what  fathers  and  schoolmen  have 
aid  of  such  things  before  us,  and  my  gmius  abhorring 
con(fiisio&  and  equivocals,  I  came,  >y  many  yean' 
linger  study,  to  perceive  that  most  of  the  doctrinal 
eostroversies  among  Protestants  are  far  more  about 
iqsivoeal  words  than  matter ;  and  it  wounded  my 
*>al  to  perceive  what  work  both  tyrannical  and  un 
ihilful  disputinx  clergymen  had  made  these  thirteen 
hoadied  years  in  tiie  world !  Experience,  since  the 
rctr  1643,  till  this  year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me 
to  lepent  of  my  own  prejudices,  sidings,  and  censur- 
iBp  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and  of  all 
l^  visearriages  of  my  ministry  and  life  which  have 
been  thereby  caused;  and  to  make  it  my  chief  work 


to  call  men  that  are  within  my  hearing  to  more  peace- 
able thoughts,  affections,  and  practices.  And  mr  en- 
deavours haye  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the  ministers 
of  the  county  where  I  lived  were  very  many  of  such 
a  peaceable  temper,  and  a  great  number  more  through 
the  land,  by  God's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavours 
of  mine),  are  so  minded.  But  the  sons  of  the  cowl 
were  exasperated  the  more  against  me,  and  accounted 
him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary 
way. 

JOHN  OWSN. 

Dr  John  Owkn  (1616-1683),  after  studying  at 
Oxford  for  the  churcli  ef  England,  became  a  Presby- 
terian, but  finally  joined  the  Indepeudents.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  parliament  which  executed 
the  king,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  presch 
iMsfore  them.  Cromwell,  in  particular,  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  him,  that,  when  going  to  Ireland,  hie 
insisted  on  Dr  Owen  actx)mpanying  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  and  superintending  the  college 
of  Dublin.  After  spending  six  months  in  that  city, 
Owen  returned  to  his  clerical  duties  in  England,  Arorn 
which,  however,  he  was  again  speedily  called  away  by 
Cromwell,  who  took  him  in  1650  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  spent  six  months.  Subsequently,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Christ -church  college  in  Oxford, 
and  soon  after,  to  the  Tice-chanoellorship  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  ofiloes  lie  held  till  Cn>m well's  death. 
AAer  the  Restoration,  he  was  favoured  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  offered  him  a  preferment  in  the 
church  if  he  would  conform  ;  but  this  the  prmciplea 
of  I>r  Owen  did  not  permit  him  to  da  The  perse- 
cution of  the  noiioonforniists  repeatedly  disposed 
him  to  emigrate  to  New  England,  but  attachment  to 
his  native  country  prevailed.  Notwithstanding  his 
decided  hostility  to  the  church,  the  amiable  disposi- 
tions and  agreeable  maniiera  of  Dr  Owen  procured 
him  much  esteem  from  many  eminent  churdimen, 
among  whom  was  the  king  himself,  who  on  one  oc* 
casion  sent  for  him,  and,  after  a  conversation  ^  two 
hours,  gave  him  a  thousand  guineas  to  be  distributed 
among  those  who  had  sufibred  most  fW>ni  the  recent 
))ersecutii>n.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  leaniing^ 
and  most  estimable  character.  As  a  preacher,  & 
was  eloquent  and  graceful,  and  displayed  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  liberality  not  veiy  common  among 
the  sectaries  with  whom  he  was  associated.  Hia 
extreme  industry  is  evinced  by  the  Toluminons- 
ness  of  his  publications,  which  amount  to  no  fewer 
than  seven  volumes  in  f<ilio.  twenty  in  quarto,  and 
about  thirty  in  octavo.  Among  these  are  a  collec- 
tion of  jSerMoiw,  An  Expomtion  on  the  Episde  to  the 
HebrewMj  A  Diacomrte  of  the  Hely  Spirit^  and  TAe 
Divine  Orimnaland  Authority  of  the  Scripturee. 

The  style  of  Dr  Owen  merits  little  praise.  He 
wrote  too  rapidly  and  carelessly  to  produce  composi- 
tions either  vigorous  or  beautiful.  The  graces  of 
style,  indeed,  were  confessedly  held  by  him  in  con- 
tempt; fur  in  one  of  his  prdVices  we  find  this  plain 
declaration,  *  Know,  reader,  that  you  have  to  do  with 
a  (Msrson  who,  provided  his  words  but  dearlv  express 
the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  entertains  a  fixed  and 
absolute  disregard  of  all  elegance  and  ornaments  of 
s|ieech.'  The  length  of  his  sentences,  and  their  intri- 
cate and  parenthetical  structure,  often  render  them 
extremely  tedious,  and  he  is  far  fh>m  happy  in  the 
choice  of  the  a4JectiTes  with  which  they  are  en- 
cumbered. In  a  word,  his  diction  is.  for  the  most 
part,  dry,  heavy,  and  pointless,  and  his  ideas  are 
seldom  brought  out  with  poweiful  eflbct  Robert 
Hall  entertained  a  decided  antipathy  to  the  writings 
of  this  celebrated  divine.    *  I  cant  think  how  you 
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tike  Dr  Owen,'  taid  he  to  b  friend  i  '  I  raa't  irad 
bim  with  aii7  pUience ;  I  newt  read  ■  page  at  l>r 
Owen,  air,  withoat  lliidiDg  nine  conftuion  in  hia 
thoughts,  either  ■  truitm  or  ■  contradiction  in  tenni.' 
'  &ir,  he  la  a  double  Dalchman,  fioandering  in  a  con- 
tinent of  mod.'  For  inoderation  in  contni»er»y,  Dr 
Owen  wu  moat  honourably  diatingniihed  among  the 
theologlca]  warriora  of  his  age.  '  Aa  a  conCroTeraial 
writer,'  laya  hia  excellent  biographer,  Mr  Orme, 
'Owen  ii  genosll?  dittingaiahed  for  calnmew,  acute- 
■teaa,  cantEiur,  and  (tentlemanl;  treatment  of  hit  op- 
ponents. Be  lived  during  a  itonn^  period,  and  often 
axperienced  the  blttcreat  provocatiaa,  but  be  very 
•cldom  loit  his  temper.' 


EuauKD  CiLiMT  (IBOO-lGbS)  was  origjnallj  a 
clergTTDsn  at  the  church  of  England,  but  had  becocne 
ft  Donconformist   btfore  aettling  in  London  as  a 

ndier  In  1539.    A  celebrated  productloa  agaiost 


aa  much  In  faTour  with  tbe  Presbyteriaa  partj  i  and, 
1b  his  seriDODs,  which  were  amoag  the  moat  popular 
of  tbe  time,  occaiioiially  indulged  in  Ttolent  politiiai 
dedamation  ;  yet  he  was.  on  the  whole,  a  uioderate 
nao,  and  diaappiDTOd  of  tfaoae  Ibrcitde  meunres 
which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  king.  Havitig 
exensd  himaelf  to  pnmiutetbereatorationof  Chirlea 
IL,  he  subsequently  recuiTed  theoBet  of  a  bishopric ; 
bat,  after  mucli  deliberatioo,  it  was  rejected.  Tbe 
passing  of  the  act  c^  uuifomitjr  in  16S3  made  him 
rstije  from  his  ministerial  duties  in  the  metropolii 
■erenl  year*  before  hia  deatiu  The  latter  event  was 
faaalened  by  tbe  impreaalon  made  on  his  miod  by  the 
■Nat  fire  ot  Loodoii,  a  Tiew  of  tlie  smoking  ruins 
baring  strongly  and  injuriously  affected  him.  Hit 
■annons  were  of  a  plain  and  practical  character;  and 
flra  of  them,  published  under  the  title  of  Tkt  Gadlg 
ATa's  Ark,  oraCibi  of  Ri/ugt  n  lis  Dag  i^hU  Dit- 
tnu,  acquired  much  popuUnty. 


JoMM  FuTXL(ie3T-lSSl)  waaBMaloospreadier 
at  Dartmouth,  where  lie  was  greatly  moiMted  for 
bis  nnnconfuimlty  during  tbe  persecutions.  His 
private  cbaraoter  was  highly  respectable,  and  in  the 
pulpit  he  waa  distinguiahed  fiw  the  warmth,  fluency, 
and  Tarietf  of  his  diiTotional  eieicises,  which,  like 
hia  writing*,  were  somewhat  tinged  with  enthusiasm. 
Bis  votka,  occupying  two  folio  Tolames,  are  written 
*  nd  some  of  them 
f  Csl'     ■ 


tlcularly  to  hi* 
\tiiM  Spiritwilued, 
iety  uf  piuus  lea- 


is  labonn  to  Hackney,  where  ha  a 


logical  works  pnUiahed  hj  this  . ,    _ 

largest  and  bsrt  known  la  bis  ComiDaitaiy  on  At 
Bible,  which  he  did  not  U*e  la  cooiplelc.  II  n* 
origioallj  printed  in  flva  ndumes  liilia  The  Csb> 
mentai7  on  tbe  Eidstles  waa  added  by  Tttioas 
diviaea.  Cotuidered  aa  an  ezplanadooof  tbeaaoW 
volume,  this  popular  prodnctiaB  ii  not  of  gnH 
value ;  bat  its  pnttical  letnaAa  aie  pecnliaily  ia- 
tereating,  and  have  secured  far  it  a  place  in  the  my 
first  daaa  of  eipontoar  worita.  Dr  Oliiithiia  Gl*- 
gory,  in  hit  HeoHrir  (C  tbe  Bot.  Bobert  HtU,  nn> 
tiona,  respecting  that  eminent  pnacber,  that  fir  the 
last  two  years  oT  hia  lift  be  read  dtdly  two  chafilH) 
of  Matthew  Henty'a  Commentaij.  a  weak  wUiA  k* 
had  not  befiire  read  consecntiTdy.  tfaougfa  be  bal 
Itrag  known  and  valued  H.  A*  be  ptiiceeded,  iw 
felt  Increasing  interest  and  pleaanie,  greatly  adaririaf 
the  Qoploutnes*.  variety,  aiid  pious  ingenuity  </  tlw 
tbooghta ;  the  simpUdtj,  atrengtb,  and  pngnancy 
of  tbe  expreashwa.  Tbe  fullowbig  extract  from  lbs 
eipositiOD  of  Matthew  vi.  a«,  may  be  taken  at  i 
specimen  of  the  nervous  and  pointed  remarki  with 
which  tbe  work  abounds. 

Tt  OwkX  Scth  God  md  Mammm. 

Mammon  it  a  Synac  wotd  that  tignifies  ^a,  at 
that  whatever  ia,  or  is  accounted  by  ui  to  be  gtin,  ia 
manimon.  '  Whatever  ia  in  thawwld—th*  lunof  lis 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  ejs,  and  the  pride  of  lif>'-i> 
mammon.  To  some,  their  belly  ia  thnrmammoD.uid 
they  terTe  that ;  to  others,  their  ease,  tbeir  iporta  and 
pastimes,  are  their  mammon  ;  to  othen,  woridt} 
riches ;  to  athen,  hououn  and  preferments :  >!■ 
praise  and  appiauae  of  men  was  tbe  PbariiH*' 
manimon  :  in  a  word,  *elf~tha  unity  in  whirh  th 

Ood;fDr  if  It  beaoved,  it  ia  in  competition  witk  Ua, 
sod  in  contisdicltin  to  him.  He  doea  not  Myweima 

not,  or  we  a^oiiM  not,  but  wa  oiimu<  sarra  0*d  aaj 
mammon  ;  we  cNinot  tova  both,  or  hold  to  katk,  « 
bold  by  both,  in  obaaTvaikce,  obedience,  attmHaws, 
tiuat,  and  dependence,  for  they  are  oontisry  ths  ■* 
to  ths  other.  Uod  says,  'My  kb,  gin  Be  lUai 
heart  ; '  Mammon  lajs, '  No— give  it  me.'  God  "P, 
■  Be  content  with  tuch  ibinga  as  ys  have  ;'  Mirsiaia 
aaya,  'Uraspatall  that  ever  thou  caDil—''i<eai,  KB, 
qnocunque  modo,  rem"^mDiw7,  mooey,  by  ftirnMit 
or  by  foul,  money.'  Ood  says,  *  Uefnud  bm  ;  otm 
lie  ;  be  honest  and  just  in  thy  dealingi ;'  Jltmsia 
says, '  Cheat  thy  awn  father  if  thoa  cusi  gain  br  >L' 
Ood  says.' Be  charitable;'  Mammon  aiy^ '  Hold  UiJ 
own;  this  giving  undoes  us  all.'  (iodiay-, 'Beetn- 
ful  fornolhing;  Mammon  fays,  "Be  careful  fotcor 
thing.'  Ood  says,  '  Keep  holy  the  Sabbslh  <I>t; 
Mammon  nyt. '  Male  use  of  that  day,  ai  well  w  sey 
other,  for  the  world.'  Thua  inconsialeat  an  tie  eoo- 
mands  of  Ood  and  Mammon,  to  that  ■«  caui°t  tan 
both.  Lst  u>  not,  then,  halt  between  Ood  asd  Bui, 
but'choose^thisdaywhomjea  " 
by  your  ohoioe. 


1,'aQdtliiilt   ' 


GxoBasFoz,tbefbundetoftbeSodetyofFH(Bjit  'I 

or,  a*  they  are  osuallj  termed,  Quaken,  wal  see  •■  'I 

the  moat  prominent  niligiiius  enthuusals  m  sa  ap  I 

which  produced  them  in  cxtniordinaiy  abeodasMi  I 

Ha  waa  the  son  cf  a  weaver  at  DrayUo,  i"  W««a-  I 

terthire,  and  was  born  in  1«34.    tiaving  hate  4|  |l 
prenliced  to  a  shoemaker  who  traded  >( 
cattle^  be  spent  mnch  of  hit  youth  in  lea 
an  employment  which  aUowed  bin  to  li 
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liiHiCMliy  Ibr  muaiDg  and  aolitiide.    When  about 
■aeteen  jmn  of  age,  he  was  one  day  rexed  by  a 
tfywitioo  to  intemperance  which  he  obaenred  in 
two  proftesedly  rdigiooa  fHenda  whom  he  met  at  a 
flUr.    *  I  went  away,'  tays  he  in  his  Joomal, '  and, 
when  I  had  dme  my  bonnest,  retonied  home ;  but 
I  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  nor  coold  I  sleep ; 
tat  wmetimea  walked  np  and  down,  and  sometimes 
inyed,  and  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  said  unto  me, 
"llioa  seest  how  young  people  go  together  into 
Tifiity,  and  old  people  into  the  earth;  thou  must 
fcnske  an,  young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a 
strsnger  to  alL" '    Tliis  diyine  communication,  as  in 
Oe  warmth  of  his  imagination  he  considered  it  to 
be,  was  scrupulously  obeyed.    Leaving  his  relations 
sol  master,  he  betook  himself  for  several  years  to 
a  wsndering  life,  which  was  interrupted  only  for  a 
fev  months,  during  which  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  reride  at  home    At  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
been  completely  insane.  In  the  course  of  his  melan- 
eholj  wanderings,  he  sometimes,  for  weeks  together, 
psiied  the  niglit  in  the  open  air,  and  used  to  spend 
entire  days  without  sustenance.     *  My  troubles,' 
itjt  he,  'continued,  and  I  was  often  under  great 
temptations.    I  fasted  much,  walked  abroad  in  sdi- 
teiy  places  many  days,  and  often  took  my  Bible  and 
1st  in  hoUow  trees  and  lonesome  places  until  night 
eame  on ;  and  frequently  in  the  night  walked  mourn- 
My  sbout  by  myself;  for  I  was  a  man  of  sorrows 
in  Uie  first  workings  of  the  Lord  in  me.'  On  another 
occasion,  'I  was  in  a  fast  for  about  ten  days,  my 
^rit  being  greatly  exercised  on  truth's  behalf.*   At 
this  period,  as  wdl  as  daring  the  remainder  of  his 
fife,  Fox  had  many  dreams  and  visions,  and  sup- 
pQied  himself  to  receive  supernatural  messages  from 
sbove;  In  his  Journal  he  gives  an  account  of  a  par- 
ticoiar  niovemeat  of  his  mind  in  singularly  beiuiti- 
ftd  and  impressive  language :  *  One  morning,  as  I 
vss  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  great  cloud  came  over  me, 
sod  a  temptation  beset  me,  and  I  sate  still.    And  it 
vas  said.  All  things  come  by  nature ;  and  the  Ele- 
ments and  Stars  came  over  me,  so  that  1  was  in  a 
mooient  quite  clouded  with  it ;  but,  inasmuch  as  I 
sate  still  and  said  nothing,  the  people  of  the  house 
perceived  nothing.    And  as  I  sate  still  under  it  and 
kt  it  alone,  a  living  hope  roK  in  me,  and  a  true 
vpice  arose  in  mc;  which  cried.  There  is  a  living  God 
vho  msde  all  things.    And  immediately  the  doud 
and  temptation  vanished  away,  and  the  life  rose  over 
it  an,  and  my  heart  was  gUid,  and  I  praised  the  liv- 
ing God.*  iUfterwards,  he  tells  us,  *  the  Lord's  power 
broke  forth,  and  I  had  great  openings  and  prophe- 
des,  and  spoke  unto  the  people  of  the  things  of 
God,  which  they  heard  with  attention  and  silence, 
and  went  away  and  apread  the  fame  thereof*    Con- 
ceiving himself  to  be   divinely  commissioned   to 
convert  his  countrymen  from  their  sins,  he  began, 
about  the  year  1647,  to  teach  publicly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Duckenfield  and  Maiiche»ter,  whence  he 
travelled   through   sevend  neighbouring   counties, 
haranguing  at  the  market-places  against  the  vices 
of  the  age.    He  had  now  formed  the  opinions,  that 
a  learned  education  is  unnecessary  to  a  minister; 
that  the  existence  of  a  separate  clerical  profession 
is  unwarranted  by  the  Bible ;  that  the  Creator  of 
the  world  is  not  a  dweller  in  temples  made  with 
hands;  and  that  the  Scripturea  are  not  the  rule  either 
of  conduct  or  judgment,  but  that  man  ahould  follow 
*the  tight  of  Christ  within.'   Ue  believed,  moreover, 
that  he  was  divinely  comuuinded  to  abstain  from 
taking  off  his  hat  to  any  one,  of  whatever  rank;  to 
aae  the  words  dim  and  thou  in  addressing  all  persons 
vith  whom  he  communicated ;  to  bid  nobody  good- 
norrsw  or  good-night ;  and  never  to  bend  his  knee 
to  i^y  one  in  authority,  or  take  an  oatli,  even  on 


the  most  solemn  occasion.  Acting  upon  these  viewst 
he  sometimes  went  into  churches  while  service  was 
going  on,  and  interrupted  the  clergymen  by  loudly 
contradicting  their  statements  of  doctrine.  By  these 
breaches  of  order,  and  the  employment  of  such  un- 
ceremonious fiuhions  of  addroM,  as,  *Come  down, 
thou  deceiver!'  he  naturally  gave  great  offence,  which 
led  sometimes  to  his  imprisonment,  and  sometimes 
to  severe  treatment  fh>m  the  hands  of  the  pop^ace. 
At  Derby  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  loathsome  dun- 
geon for  a  year,  and  afterwards  in  a  still  more  dis- 
gusting cell  at  Carlisie  fbr  half  that  period.  To  this 
ill-treatment  he  submitted  with  meekness  and  re- 
signation ;  and  out  of  prison,  also,  there  was  ample 
opportuni^  tot  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  rough  usage  which  he  fre- 
quently brought  upon  himself,  we  extract  this  affect- 
ing narrative  fh>m  his  Journal : — 

[Fos^t  Itt-tnatmaU  at  Ulvattont,'] 

The  people  were  in  a  rage,  and  fell  upon  me  in 
the  steeple-house  before  his  [Justice  Sawrey's]  face, 
knocked  jne  down,  kicked  me,  and  trampled  upon 
me.  So  great  was  the  uproar,  that  some  tumbled 
over  their  seats  for  fear.  At  last  he  came  and  took 
me  from  the  people,  led  me  out  of  the  steeple-house, 
and  put  me  into  the  hands  of  the  constables  and 
other  officers,  bidding  them  whip  me,  and  put  me  out 
of  the  town.  Many  friendly  people  being  come  to  the 
market,  and  some  to  the  steeple-house  to  hear  me, 
divers  of  these  they  knocked  down  also,  and  broke 
their  heads,  so  that  the  blood  ran  down  several ;  and 
Jttdse  Fell's  son  running  after,  to  see  what  they 
would  do  with  me,  they  threw  him  into  a  ditch  of 
water,  some  of  them  ciyinf  ,  '  Knock  the  teeth  out  of 
his  head.'  When  they  had  haled  me  to  the  common 
moss  side,  a  multitude  following,  the  constables  and 
other  officers  gave  me  some  blows  over  my  back  with 
willow-rods,  and  thrust  me  among  the  rude  multitude, 
who,  having  furnished  themselves  with  staves,  hedge- 
stakes,  holm  or  holly-bushes,  fell  upon  me,  and  beat 
me  upon  the  head,  arms,  and  shoulders,  till  they  had 
deprived  me  of  sense ;  so  that  1  fell  down  upon  the 
wet  conunon.  When  I  recovered  again,  and  saw  my- 
self Iving  in  a  watery  common,  and  the  people  stand- 
ing about  me,  I  lay  still  a  little  while,  and  the  power 
of  the  Lord  sprang  through  me,  and  the  eternal  re- 
freahinas  revived  me,  so  tnat  I  stood  up  again  in  the 
strengthening  power  of  the  eternal  God,  and  stretching 
out  my  arms  amongst  them,  I  said  with  a  loud  voice, 
*  Strike  again  1  here  are  my  arms,  my  head,  and 
cheeks  1'  Then  they  began  to  flail  out  amoQg  them- 
selves. 

In  1635,  Fox  returned  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  continued  to  preach,  dispute,  and  hold  confer- 
ences, till  he  was  sent  by  Colonel  Hacker  to  Crom- 
well, under  the  charge  of  Captain  Drur^.  Of  what 
followed,  his  Journal  contains  the  subjoined  parti- 
culars. 

{Interview  with  (Hiver  Oromwdl,^ 

After  Captain  Druiy  had  lodged  me  at  the  Mer- 
nubid,  over  acainst  the  Mews  at  Charing-Cross,  he 
went  to  give  the  Protector  an  account  of  me.  When 
he  came  to  me  again,  he  told  me  the  Protector  re- 
quired that  I  should  promise  not  to  take  up  a  carnal 
sword  or  weapon  against  him  or  the  gofemment,  as 
it  then  was ;  and  that  I  should  write  it  in  what  words 
I  saw  good,  and  set  my  hand  to  it.  I  said  little  in 
reply  to  Captain  Druxy,  but  the  next  morning  I  was 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  write  a  paper  to  the  Protector, 
by  the  name  of  OU? er  Cromwell,  wherein  I  did,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God,  declare,  that  1  did  deny 
I  the  wearing  or  drawing  of  a  '  carnal  sword,  or  any 
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other  outward  weapon,  against  him  or  anj  man ;  and 
that  I  was  sent  of  Ood  to  stand  a  witness  against  all 
violence,  and  against  the  works  of  darkness,  and  to 
tarn  people  from  darkness  to  light ;  to  bring  them 
from  the  occasion  of  war  and  fighting  to  the  peaceable 
Gospel,  and  from  being  eril-doers,  which  the  magis- 
trates' bword  should  be  a  terror  to.'  When  I  had 
written  what  the  Lord  had  given  me  to  write,  I  set 
mj  name  to  it,  and  gave  it  to  Captain  Druiy  to  hand 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  he  diet.  After  some  time. 
Captain  Drury  brought  me  before  the  Protector  him- 
self at  Whitehall.  It  was  in  a  morning,  before  he 
was  dressed ;  and  one  Hanrepr,  who  had  come  a  little 
among  friends,  but  was  disobedient,  waited  upon 
him.  When  I  came  in,  I  was  moved  to  say,  '  Peace 
be  in  this  house  ;*  and  I  exhorted  him  to  keep  in  the 
fear  of  Ood,  that  he  might  receive  wisdom  from  him ; 
that  hj  it  he  might  be  ordered,  and  with  it  might 
order  ul  things  under  his  hand  unto  God's  glory.  I 
spoke  much  to  him  of  truth  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
course I  had  with  him  about  relinon,  wherein  he 
carried  himiielf  very  moderately.    But  he  said  we 

?uarrelled  with  the  priests,  whom  he  called  ministers, 
told  him,  '  I  did  not  quarrel  with  them,  they  quar- 
relled with  me  and  my  friends.  But,  said  I,  if  we 
own  the  prophets,  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  we  cannot 
hold  up  such  teachers,  prophetM,  and  shepherds,  as  the 
prophets  Christ  and  toe  apostles  declared  against; 
but  we  must  declare  agaiust  them  by  the  same  power 
and  spirit.'  Then  I  shewed  him  that  the  prophets, 
Christ,  and  the  apostles,  declared  freelv,  and  declared 
against  them  that  did  not  declare  freely;  such  as 
preached  for  filthy  lucre,  divined  for  money,  and 
preached  for  hire,  and  were  covetous  and  greedy,  like 
the  dumb  dogs  that  could  never  have  enough ;  and 
that  they  who  have  the  same  spirit  that  Christ,  and 
the  prophets,  and  the  apostles  had,  could  not  but 
declare  against  all  such  now,  as  they  did  then.  As 
I  spoke,  he  several  times  said  it  was  very  good,  and 
it  was  truth.  1  told  him,  *  That  all  Christendom  (so 
called)  had  the  Scriptures,  but  they  wanted  the  power 
and  spirit  that  thoHe  had  who  gave  forth  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  was  the  reason  they  were  not  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Son,  nor  with  the  Father,  nor  with  the 
Scriptures,  nor  one  with  another.'  Many  more  words 
I  had  with  him,  but  people  coming  in,  1  drew  a  little 
back.  As  I  was  turning,  he  catched  me  by  the  hand, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  *Come  again  to  my 
house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day 
together,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other ;'  add- 
ing, that  he  wished  me  no  more  ill  than  he  did  to  his 
own  soul.  I  told  him,  if  he  did,  he  wronged  hb  own 
loul,  and  admonished  him  to  hearken  to  God's  voice, 
that  he  might  stand  in  his  counsel,  and  obey  it ;  and 
if  he  did  so,  that  would  keep  him  from  hardness  of 
heart ;  but  if  he  did  not  hear  God's  voice,  his  heart 
would  be  hardened.  He  said  it  was  true.  Then  I 
vrent  out ;  and  when  Captain  Drunr  came  oat  afler 
me,  he  told  me  the  lord  Protector  said  I  was  at  libertv, 
and  might  go  whither  I  would.  Then  I  was  brought 
into  a  great  hall,  where  the  Protector's  gentlemen 
were  to  dine.  I  asked  them  what  they  brought  me 
tiiither  for.  They  said  it  was  by  the  Protector's  order, 
Uiat  1  miffht  dine  with  them.  I  bid  them  let  the 
E*rotector  Know  I  would  not  eat  of  his  bread,  nor  drink 
)f  his  drink.  When  he  heard  this,  he  said,  *  Now  I 
.  we  there  is  a  people  risen  that  I  cannot  win,  either 
with  gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  places ;  but  aU  other 
sects  and  people  I  can.'  It  was  told  him  again,  'That 
we  had  forsook  our  own,  and  wete  not  like  to  look  for 
such  things  from  him.' 

The  lect  headed  bj  Fox  was  now  becoming 
numerous,  and  attracted  much  opposition  from  the 
pnlpit  and  press.  He  therefore  continued  to  travel 
through  the  kingdom,  ezpoonding  his  yiews,  and 


answering  objections  both  verbally  and  by  the  pub- 
lication of  controversial  pamphieta.  In  the  ooom 
of  his  peregrinations  he  still  suffered  frequent  im- 
prisonment, sometimes  as  a  disturber  of  the  peao^ 
and  sometimes  because  he  refused  to  uncover  his 
head  in  the  presence  of  magistrates,  or  to  do  violence 
to  his  principles  by  taking  the  oath  of  aLegianoe. 
After  reducing  (with  the  assistance  of  his  educated 
disciples  liobert  Barclay,  Samud  Fisher,  and  George 
Keith)  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  his  sect  to  a 
more  systematic  and  permanent  form  than  that  in 
which  it  had  hitherto  existed,  he  visited  Ireland  and 
the  American  plantations,  employing  in  the  latter 
nearly  two  years  in  confirming  and  increasing  his 
followers.  He  afterwards  repeated!/  viaited  Hoihmd, 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  for  similar  purposea. 
He  died  in  London  in  1690,  aged  sixt/  six. 

That  Fox  was  a  sincere  believer  of  what  he 
preached,  no  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and 
that  he  was  of  a  meek  and  forgiving  disposition 
towards  his  persecutors,  is  equally  unquestionable. 
His  integrity,  abo,  was  so  remarkable,  that  his 
word  was  taken  as  of  equal  value  with  jus  oatb. 
Religious  enthusiasm,  however,  amounting  to  mad- 
ness in  the  earlier  stage  of  his  career,  led  him  into 
many  extravagances,  in  which  few  members  of  the 
respectable  society  which  he  founded  have  partaken. 
The  severities  so  liberally  inflicted  on  him  were  ori- 
ginally occasioned  by  those  breaches  of  the  peace 
already  spoken  of,  and  no  doubt  also  by  what  ui  his 
speeches  must  have  appeared  Uasphemons  to  many 
of  his  hearers.  His  public  addrnses  were  usually 
prefaced  by  such  phrases  as,  *  The  Lord  hath  opened 
to  roe ;'  *  I  am  moved  of  the  Lord ;'  *  I  am  sent  itf 
the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth.'  In  a  irmming 
to  magistrates,  he  says,  *  All  ye  powers  of  the  earth, 
Christ  is  come  to  reign,  and  is  among  you,  and  ye 
know  him  not.*  Addressing  the  *  seven  parishes  at 
the  Land's  End,'  his  language  is  equally-  strong: 
'  Christ,*  he  tells  them,  *  is  come  to  teach  his  people 
himself;  and  evenr  one  that  will  not  hear  this  pro- 
phet, which  God  hath  raised  up,  and  which  Moses 
spake  of,  when  he  said,  **  Uke  unto  me  wiU  God 
raise  you  up  a  prophet,  him  shall  yon  bear  ;**  evay 
one,  1  say,  that  will  not  hear  this  prophet,  is  to  be 
cut  o£'  And  stronger  still  is  what  we  find  in  this 
passage  in  his  Journal :  *  From  Coventiy  I  went  to 
Atherstone,  and,  it  being  their  lectureHlajr,  I  was 
moved  to  go  to  their  chapel,  to  speak  to  the  priest 
and  the  people.  They  were  generally  pret^  quiet; 
only  some  few  raged,  and  would  have  had  my  icbp 
tions  to  have  bound  me.  I  declared  hugely  to  them, 
that  God  was  come  to  teach  his  people  himadf^  and 
to  bring  them  from  all  their  man-made  teachers,  to 
hear  his  Son ;  and  some  were  convinced  there.*  In 
oonformitv  witli  thew  high  pretensions.  Fox  not 
only  actea  as  a  prophet,  but  assumed  the  power  el 
working  miracles — ^In  the  exercise  of  which  he  dalmi 
to  have  cured  various  individuals,  including  a 
whose  arm  had  long  been  disabled,  and  a 
troubled  with  King's  Evil.  On  one  occasion  he 
with  bare  feet  through  Lichfldd,  exclaiming,  '  Wo 
to  the  bloody  dtjy  of  Lichfleld  !*  and,  when  no  cala* 
mity  followed  this  denouncement  as  expected,  found 
no  better  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fidlnre  than 
discovering  that  some  Christians  had  once  been  slain 
there.  Of  his  power  of  discerning  witches,  the  Al- 
lowing examples  are  given  in  his  Journal : — *  Aa  I 
was  sitting  in  a  house  friU  of  people,  dedaring  the 
word  of  life  to  them,  I  cast  mine  eyes  upon  a  woosan, 
and  I  discerned  an  unclean  spirit  in  hit ;  and  I  wm 
moved  of  the  Lord  to  speak  sharply  to  her,  and  tdU 
her  she  was  a  witch  $  whereupon  the  woman  went 
out  of  the  room.  Now,  I  bdng  a  stranger  there^ 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  womiit  ouiiraiJIy;  tha 
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pnpie  woadered  at  it,  and  told  me  afterwudj  I  had 

cbtoTcnd  ■  great  thing,  for  all  the  countr;  looked 
npoQ  her  u  m  viCch.  The  Lord  had  given  me  a 
niit  at  diKerning,  by  which  I  many  timet  lav 
tbe  itete*  uid  coiidittoiii  of  people,  luid  coold  try 
tbeir  ipirita.  For,  not  long  lieTore,  at  I  vaa  going 
Id  1  meeting,  I  raw  wonien  in  a  field,  and  I  diacemed 
ttMED  to  tie  witches :  and  I  wai  moved  to  go  Out  of 
DJ  way  into  the  fleld  to  them,  and  to  decuje  unto 
titfm  their  conditions,  telling  them  plainly  they  were 
ia  Uie  ipirit  of  witt^hcraft.  At  another  time,  there 
nme  inch  an  one  into  Swarthmure  Hall,  in  the 
Bteting  time,  and  I  wai  mored  lo  ipeak  ihaiply  to 
iia,  and  totd  her  ahe  wai  a  witch  ;  and  the  people 
Mid  aftemrdi,  ahe  waa  generally  accumited  to.' 


The  writings  of  George  Fox  are  compriMd  in 
three  folio  Tolumea,  printed  retpectirely  in  1G94, 
IG9S,  and  1706.  The  flnt  contains  his  Joamai, 
largely  quoted  from  above  ;  the  second,  a  collection 
of  hia  Epudet ;  and  the  third,  hii  Zhctrinal  Fieca. 


BoBEBT  BiBcur  {1S48-1690X  a  country  gentle 
man  of  Kincardineshire,  haa  ali^dy  been  nientioned 
■s  one  of  those  educated  Quakers  who  aided  Fox  li 
■ystematiung  the  doctrines  «Jid  discipline  of  tht 
sect.  By  tlie  publication  of  Tarioui  able  irurki  in 
defence  of  those  doctrines,  be  gave  iliu  Society  c^ 

Friend*  •  much  more  respectable  ttadaa  in  tba  tji» 


«f  people  of  other  pemiationa  than  it  had  previously 
I  oteapjed.  Hit  father,  who  was  a  ccdonel  in  the 
I  any,  bad  liecn  coDTerted  to  Quakeritm  in  1666, 
:  ud  he  himteir  waa  toon  after  indnced  to  embrace 
I    He  same  vlewt^     bi  taking  this  Hep,  he  It  nid  to 

lm«  acted  i-hieflj  Itom  the  dictatet  of  hit  nnder- 
I  HMding;  though,  it  mult  be  added,  the  existence 
I   (f  Mntiderabh:  entbntiaam  in  hia  disposition  was 


a  remarkable 


mentioned 


)t  be  easy  till  he  obeyed 


Ptfdml  iy  die  Ptcfie  in  Scorn  catltdQualUTt.  This 
Vt^  which  appeared  in  Latin  in  167S,  and  in  Eng- 
M  two  yean  after,  is  a  learned  and  methodical 


7  bolh  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent    Iti 

BM  lemarkahle  theologlcBl  feature  is  tlie  attempt 

,    to  prove  that  there  is  an  internal  light  in  man, 

I    "hid)  ii  better  fitted  to  guide  bim  aright  in  reU- 

^WH  nattera  than  even  the  Scriptures  themielTea ; 

.    Uie  gentdne  doctrinet  of  which  be  aaserti  to  be  ren- 

j    itai  nDcett^D  by  Tartont  teadinga  in  diflbrent 

I    uoseripta,  and  the  fallibility  of  trandators  and 

■xtRpreten.    Theae  circarottaDcea,  layt  bet  'and 

undi  iBore  which  might  be  alleged,  pnta  the  minds, 

*m_ar  the  bamed.  into  infinite  doubts,  •emples, 

ud  intitnalile  diScaltiea ;  whence  we  may  vsry 

MMjrooMdwk,  ttaat  Jems  Christ,  «l  '    " 


we  may  tet; 
10  pramlied  b 


be  always  with  hii  children,  to  lead  them  into  alt 
truth,  to  guard  them  against  Uie  devices  of  tbe 
enemy,  and  to  establish  their  faith  npoa  an  nnmove- 
able  rock,  left  them  not  to  be  principally  ruled  by 
that  which  was  tnbject.  In  itself,  to  many  imcer 
taintjes!  snd  therefore  he  gave  them  hli  Spirit  m 
their  principal  guide,  which  neither  moths  nor  tlmi 
can  wear  out,  nor  transcribers  nor  translators  cor 
rupti  which  none  are  so  young,  none  so  illiterate^ 
none  In  so  remote  a  plnce,  but  Uiey  may  come  to  ba 
reached  and  rightly  informed  by  it'  It  would  b« 
eiToneouB,  however,  to  regard  this  work  of  Barclay 
as  an  exposition  of  all  the  doctrines  which  hare  been 
or  are  prevalent  among  the  Quakers,  or,  indeed,  to 
consider  it  as  anything  more  than  the  vehicle  ol 
such  of  hia  own  views,  as  in  bis  character  of  an 
apologist  be  thought  it  desirable  to  stale.  '  Thlt 
injienious  man,'  sayi  Mcsbeim, '  appeared  as  a  patron 
and  defender  of  Quakerism,  and  not  as  a  profbsted 
teacher  or  expositor  of  its  varioui  doctrines ;  and  be 
interpnited  and  modifled  the  opinions  of  thia  sect 
alter  the  manner  of  a  champion  or  advocate,  who 
undertakes  the  defence  uf  an  odious  cause,  Bow, 
then,  does  he  go  to  work?  In  the  first  place,  be 
obserrei  an  entire  silence  in  relation  to  those  fVinda- 
mental  principles  of  Christianity,  coaceming  which 
it  la  of  great  consequence  to  know  the  real  opinioni 
of  the  Quakers;  and  thus  he  exhibits  a  system  of 
theology  that  it  evidently  tame  and  imperfect  For 
it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  a  prudent  apologist  to 
pass  over  in  silence  points  that  are  scarcely  suscep- 
tible of  a  plausible  defence,  and  to  cnlanfe  upon 
tboM  eoly  which  tbe  power*  of  geoina  and  ekqoeno* 
4(1 
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maj  be  able  to  embeUish  and  exhibit  in  an  adrui- 
tagleous  point  of  riew.     It  it  obaeirable,  in  the 
second  puce,  that  Barclay  touches  in  a  slight,  super- 
ficial, and  hasty  manner,  some  tenets,  which,  when 
amply  explained,  had  exposed  the  Quakers  to  seTere 
censure ;  and  in  this  he  discovers  {Mainly  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause.     Lastly,  to  omit  many  other 
observations  that  might  be  made  here,  this  writer 
employs  the  greatest  dexterity  and  art  in  softening 
and  modifying  those  invidious  doctrines  which  he 
cannot  conceal,  and  dare  not  disavow;  for  which 
purpose  he  careftilly  avoids  all  those  phrases  and 
terms  that  are  made  use  of  by  the  Quakers,  and  are 
peculiar  to  their  sect,  and  expresses  their  tenets  in 
ordinary  language,  in  terms  of  a  vague  and  inde- 
finite nature,  and  in  a  style  that  casts  a  sort  of 
mask  over  their  natural  aspect    At  this  rate,  the 
most  enormous  errors  may  be  held  with  impunity ; 
for  there  is  no  doctrine,  however  absurd,  to  which 
a  plausible  air  may  not  be  given  by  following  the 
insidious  method  of  Barclay ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  even  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  was,  with  a  like 
artifice,  dressed  out  and  disguised  by  some  of  his 
disciples.    The  other  writers  of  this  sect  have  de- 
clared their  sentiments  with  more  freedom,  perspi- 
cuity, and  candour,  particularly  the  famous  William 
Penn  and  George  Whitehead,  whose  writings  deserve 
an  attentive  perusal  preferablv  to  all  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  that  community.  *    The  dedication  of 
Barclay's  *  Apology*  to  King  Charles  IL  has  always 
been  particidarly  admired  for  its  respectftil   yet 
manly  freedom  of  style,  and  for  tiie  pathos  of  its 
■lluBion  to  his  majesty's  own  early  troubles,  am  a 
reason  for  his  extending  mercy  and  favour  to  the 
persecuted  Quakers.    *  Thou  hast  tasted,*  says  he, 
*  of  prosperitv  and  adversity ;  thou  knowest  what  it 
is  to  be  banished  tliy  native  country,  to  be  over- 
ruled, as  well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon  the  throne ; 
and,  being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason  to  know  how 
hateful  the  oppressor  is  to  both  God  and  man:  if, 
after  all  these  warnings  and  advertisements,  thou 
dost  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but 
forget  him,  who  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress, 
and  give  up  thyself  to  follow  lust  and  vanity,  sorely 
great  will  be  thy  condemnation.'    But  this  appeal 
had  no  effect  in  stoppuig  persecution ;  for  after  his 
letum  fh}m  Holland  and  Germany,  which  he  had 
Tisited  in  company  with  Fox  and  Penn,  he  was,  in 
1677,  imprisoned  along  with  many  other  Quakers, 
at  Aberdeen,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Arch- 
k^shop  Sharp.    He  was  soon  liberated,  however,  and 
subsequently  gained  favour  at  court    Both  Penn 
and  he  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  James  U. ; 
and  just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
lor  Bngland  in  1688,  Barclay,  in  a  private  conference 
with  his  mi^ty,  urged  him  to  make  some  oonoes- 
■ioiis  to  the  petqilc.    The  death  of  this  respectable 
and  amiable  person  took  place  about  two  yeart  after 
that  event 

We  extract  from  the  *  Apology  for  the  Quakers' 
what  he  says 

lAgatnU  TiOea  ^fffanour,} 

We  afiirm  positively,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Clhris- 
tians  either  to  give  or  receive  these  titles  of  honour, 
as.  Your  Holiness,  Your  Majesty,  Your  Excellency, 
Your  Eminency,  &c 

First,  because  these  titles  are  no  part  of  that  obe- 
dience which  is  due  to  magistrates  or  superiors ;  neither 
doth  the  giving  thora  add  to  or  dimmish  finiim  that 
subjection  we  owe  to  them,  which  consists  in  obeying 


a  Moshflfanli  Ecdesfastjoal 
seo.<t. 


fflstoty.   Ont  zftt.,  chap^  iv.. 


their  just  and  lawful  commands,  not  in  titles  aa4 
designations. 

SMondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scripture  saj 
such  titles  are  used,  either  under  the  law  or  the  gospel ; 
but  that,  in  speaking  to  kinn,  princes,  or  noblea,  thgj 
used  only  a  simple  compeluttion,  as,  *  0  King !'  sad 
that  without  any  further  designation,  save,  periupi^ 
the  name  of  the  person,  aa,  *  O  King  Agrippa,'  &c 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Chnstians  most 
frequently  to  lie  ;  because  the  perM>ns  obtaming  tbsM 
titles,  either  by  election  or  hereditarily,  maj  fre- 
quently be  found  to  have  nothing  really  in  them  de- 
serving them,  or  answering  to  them :  as  some,  to  vbom 
it  is  said, '  Your  Excellency,' having  nothing  of  eioel- 
lency  in  them ;  and  who  is  callra,  '  Your  Oraoe,' 
aopear  to  be  an  enemy  to  grace ;  and  he  who  is  called 
'Your  Honour,'  is  known  to  be  base  and  ignoble.  I 
wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent,  ought  to 
oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  erll,  and  cril 
good.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man  can  secure  me,  in 
so  doing,  from  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  will 
make  me  count  for  everv  idle  word.  And  to  lie  ti 
something  more.  Surelv  Christians  should  be  ashamed 
that  such  laws,  mani&stly  crossing  the  law  of  Qod, 
should  be  among  them.  *  * 

Fourthly,  as  to  those  titles  of  'Holiness,'  'Emi- 
nency,'  and  *  Excellency,'  used  among  the  Papists  to  tht 
pope  and  cardinals,  &c ;  and  '  Grace,'  *  Lordship,' and 
I  Worship,'  used  to  the  clergy  among  the  Protcstanti, 
it  is  a  motst  blasphemous  usurpation.    For  if  they  use 
'  Holiness'  and  '  Grace'  because  these  things  ought  to 
be  in  a  pope  or  in  a  bishop,  how  come  thcj  to  otuip 
that  peculiarly  to  themselves!    Ought  not  holines 
and  grace  to  be  in  evenr  Christian !    And  so  emj 
Christian  should  say  *  V our  Holiness'  and  '  Your 
Grace'  one  to  another.    Neit,  how  can  they  in  reason 
claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practised  and  i^ 
ceived  by  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  who« 
successors  they  pretend  they  are ;  and  as  whose  iae> 
cessors  (and  no  otherwise)  themselves,  I  judge,  will 
confess  any  honour  they  seek  is  due  to  them  \    Now, 
if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  admitted  soch 
honour  nor  titles,  how  came  these  by  them  I    If  ther 
say  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can :  we  find 
no  such  thing  in  the  Scripture.    The  Christians  epssk 
to  the  apostles  without  any  sudi  denomination,  neither 
saying,  *  If  it  please  your  Gr^^'  'your  Holiness,'  aer 
•your  Worship;'  they  are  neither  called  Mj  Lorf 
Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul ;  nor  yet  Master  Peter,  aer 
Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  hat 
singly  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  that  not  onlj  in  the 
Scnpture,  but  for  some  hundreds  of  yean  after:  so 
that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fruit  of  the  apostsi^ 
For  if  thoie  titles  arise  either  from  the  olBce  or  wm 
of  the  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apostto 
deserved  them  better  than  any  now  that  call  ftrttaa 
But  the  case  is  plain ;  the  apoetles  had  the  kMam, 
the  excellenoy,  the  grace ;  and  because  they  were  heb, 
exoellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither  ussd  nor  sa> 
mitted  such  titles ;  but  these  having  neith«rhaliaeflv 
ezoellencT,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  so  called  to  sstii^ 
their  ambitious  and  ostentatious  mind,  wliich  » a 
manifest  token  of  their  hypocrisy. 

Fifthly,  as  to  that  title  of  'Miy^^  o^M^  "' 
cribed  to  princes,  we  do  not  find  it  givea  to  any  sadk 
in  the  Holy  Scripture;  but  that  it  is  maalty  ^ 
poeuiiarly  asrribed  unto  God.  We  find  in  the  Scri^ 
tnrs  the  proud  king  NAhnehadnesattr  asmiiB*'^  tks 
title  to  himself,  who  at  that  time  rsoeived  a  suffriw* 
£n>roof,  by  a  sudden  judgment  which  came  upon  hiBi 
Therefore  in  all  the  coD^eUationa  used  topriaotfia 
the  Gld  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be  found,  Bsrjsiii 
the  New.  Paul  was  veiy  civil  to  A^nfupa,  jet  ha  fiv* 
him  no  suoh  title.  Neither  was  thia  title  ussd  tmt4 
Ghmtiana  in  the  primitive  timM» 


I 


WILUAN  PENH. 

WiuiAM  Vtam  (1644-17 18X  the  son  of  an  Eog- 
Ibli  admird,  is  celebrated  not  only  as  a  diatinguiahed 
wiiter  00  Quakerism,  bot  as  tlie  founder  of  tbe 
ilste  oTFen&sylyania  in  North  America.  The  prin- 
ciple* vhJeh  he  adopted  gave  much  offence  to  his 
fcther,  who  repeatedly  banished  him  from  hishooae; 
tat  It  length,  when  it  appeared  that  the  son's  opi- 
Dibnf  were  unalterable,  a  reconciliation  took  plaoe 
between  them.    like  many  other  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Fenn  suffered  much  persecution, 
lod  WIS  repeatedly  thrown  into  prison.    During  a 
oooflnement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  be  wrote  the 
most  oeiebrated  of  his  works,  entitled  No  CraUf 
ao  Cromiy  m  which  the  ricws  of  the  Quakers  are 
poverfully  maintained,  and  which  continues  in  high 
eiteem  among  persons  of  that  denomination.    After 
hii  libemtion,  he  spent  much  time  in  defending  his 
principles  against  yarious  opponents — among  otiiers, 
Richard  Baxter,  with  whom  he  held  a  public  dispu- 
U&si,  which  lasted  for  six  or  seren  hours,  not,  as 
it^ipesrs,  without  considerable  asperity,  especially 
on  the  psrt  of  Baxter.    In  1681,  Charles  IL,  in  oon- 
lidention  of  some  unliquidated  claims  of  the  de- 
octied  Admiral  Penn  upon  the  crown,  granted  to 
William,  the  son,  a  district  in  North  America,  which 
vu  oamed  Pennsylvania  by  his  migesty's  desire, 
od  of  which  Penn  was  constituted  sole  proprietor 
and  governor.    He  immediately  took  measures  for 
the  settlement  of  the  province,  and  drew  up  articles 
€f  government,  among  which  the  following  is  one  of 
ihe  most  remarkable: — *That  all  persons  in  this 
province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge  tlie  one  al- 
nigfaty  and  eternal  God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder, 
tod  raler  of  the  world,  and  that  hold  themselves 
oWged  in  conseienoe  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in 
KKietjr,  thai]  in  no  ways  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
ta  their  religious  persuasion,  or  practice  in  matters 
of  fiiith  and  worship ;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled. 
It  any  time,  to  frequent,  or  maintain,  any  religious 
vonhip,  place,  or  ministry  whatever/  Having  gone 
OQt  to  his  colony  in  16S2,  he  proceeded  to  buy  land 
from  the  natives,  with  whom  hie  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship,  which  was  observed  while 
the, power  of  the  Quakers  predominated  in  the 
oniony,  and  which  for  many  years  after  his  death 
QMMed  his  memory  to  be  affectionately  cherished 
h^  the  Indiana.     He  then  fixed  on  the  site  of  his 
cental,  Philadelphia,  the  building  of  which,  on  a 
fBgalar  plan,  waa  immediately  commenced.    After 
■pendiog  two  years  in  America,  he  returned  to  £ng- 
Isnd  in  1684,  and  was  enabled,  by  his  intiroa^  witii 
JsflMs  IL,  to  procure  the  release  of  his  Quaker 
brethren,  of  whom  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  were 
hi  prison  at  the  aooesaion  of  that  monarch.    When 
Janes,  in  order,  no  doubt»  to  facilitate  the  re-esta- 
biishmientof  the  Catholic  religion,  proclaimed  liberty 
tf  oonsdence  to  bis  subjects,  the  Quakers  sent  up 
•a  address  of  thanks,  which  was  delivered  to  his 
■ugesty  by  Penn.     This  brought  a  suspicion  of 
popery  upon  the  latter,  between  whom  and  Dr 
TiQoiion  a  eufrespondenoe  took  plaoe  on  the  sub- 
JKt    Tillotaon,  in  his  concluding  letter,  acknow- 
ledged hinueif  ccmvinoed  of  the  falsity  o(  the  aocu- 
■1^1X1,  and  asked  pardon  for  bavinff  lent  an  ear  to 
it   After  the  Revolution,  Penn's  former  intimacy 
vith  Jsmes  cavaed  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
■flhcted  peraon,  and  led  to  various  tronUes ;  but  he 
Mill  eontinued  to  preach  and  write  in  support  of  his 
fiivourite  doctrines.    Having  once  more  gone  out  to 
AoKrica  in  1699«  he  there  exerted  himself  for  the 
iwyiwemanfi  of  his  colony  till  1701,  when  he  finally 
ictumed  to  England.    This  czoeUent  and  philan- 
tiuopic  man  survived  till  1718. 


Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  Penn  wrote 
Bpiectmu  and  Maxims  relating  to  the  Conduct  cf 
Life,  and  A  Key,  ^.,  to  diacem  the  Difference  6e- 
tween  ihe  Bdigkn  pro/ee$ed  by  the  Qnaken,  and  the 
Miertpretentatione  of  their  Advertariet.  To  George 
Fox's  Journal,  which  was  published  in  1694,  he 
prefixed  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Riae  and  Progresi  of 
Oe  PeopU  catted  Quakere,  The  first  of  the  subjoined 
specimens  of  his  composition  is  extracted  from  his 
*  No  Cross,  DO  Crown,^  where  he  thus  argues 

lAgainei  (he  Pride  qfNobU  Birth  j\ 

That  people  are  generally  proud  of  their  persons,  is 
too  visible  and  troublesome,  especially  if  they  have 
any  pretence  either  to  blood  or  beauty ;  the  one  has 
raised  many  quarrels  among  men,  and  the  other 
among  women,  and  men  too  often,  for  their  sakes,  and 
at  their  excitements.  But  to  the  first :  what  a  pother 
has  this  noble  blood  made  in  the  world,  antiquity  of 
name  or  family,  whose  father  or  mother,  great  grand- 
father or  great-grandmother,  was  best  descended  or 
allied  t  what  stock  or  what  clan  they  came  of!  what 
coal  of  anus  they  gave!  which  had,  of  right,  the  pre- 
cedence !  But,  methinks,  nothing  of  man's  foUy  has 
less  show  of  reason  to  palliate  it. 

For,  first,  what  matter  is  it  of  whom  anv  one  is  de- 
scended, that  is  not  of  ill  fame ;  since  'tis  his  own 
virtue  that  must  raise,  or  vice  depress  him  !  An  an- 
cestor's character  is  no  excuse  to  a  man's  ill  actions, 
but  an  aggravation  of  his  dfgenerac^ ;  and  since  vir^ 
tue  comes  not  by  generation,  I  neither  am  the  better 
nor  the  worse  for  my  forefather :  to  be  sure,  not  in 
God's  account ;  nor  should  it  be  in  man's.  Nobody 
would  endure  injuries  the  easier,  or  reject  favours  the 
more,  for  coming  by  the  hand  of  a  man  well  or  ill  de- 
scended. I  confess  it  were  greater  honour  to  have  had 
no  blots,  and  with  an  hexeditary  estate  to  have  had 
a  lineal  descent  of  worth :  but  that  was  never  found ; 
no,  not  in  the  most  blessed  of  families  upon  earth ;  I 
mean  Abraham's.  To  be  descended  of  wealth  and 
titles,  fills  no  man's  head  with  brains,  or  heart  with 
truth ;  those  qualities  come  from  a  higher  cause. 
Tis  vanity,  then,  and  most  condemnable  pride,  for  a 
man  of  bulk  and  character  to  despise  another  of  less 
size  in  the  world,  and  of  meaner  alliance,  for  want  of 
them ;  because  the  latter  may  have  the  merit,  where 
the  former  has  only  the  effects  of  it  in  an  ancestor  : 
and  though  the  one  be  great  by  means  of  a  forefaiAher, 
the  other  is  so  too,  but  'tis  by  his  own ;  then,  pray, 
which  is  the  bntvest  man  of  the  two! 

*  0,'  PavB  the  person  proud  of  blood,  '  it  was  never  a 
good  world  since  we  have  had  so  many  upstart  gentle- 
men !'  But  what  should  others  have  said  of  that  man's 
ancestor,  when  he  started  first  up  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  world !  For  he,  and  aU  men  and  families,  ay, 
and  all  states  and  kingdoms  too,  have  had  their  up- 
starts, that  is,  their  Mginnings.  This  is  like  being 
the  True  Church,  because  old,  not  because  good ;  for 
families  to  be  noble  by  being  old,  and  not  by  being 
virtuous.  No  such  matter :  it  must  be  age  in  virtue, 
or  else  virtue  be^nre  age ;  for  otherwise,  a  man  should 
be  noble  by  means  of  his  nredeoessor,  and  yet  the  pre- 
decessor less  noble  than  he,  because  he  was  the  ac- 
quirer ;  which  is  a  paradox  that  will  pussle  all  their 
herald^  to  explain.  Strange  1  that  they  should  be 
more  noble  than  their  ancestor,  that  got  their  nobility 
for  them  1  But  if  this  be  absurd,  as  it  is,  then  the 
upstart  is  the  noble  man ;  the  man  that  got  it  by  hia 
virtue:  and  those  only  are  entitled  to  his  honour 
that  are  imitators  of  his  virtue ;  the  rest  may  bear  his 
name  from  his  blood,  but  that  is  alL    If  virtue,  then, 

g've  nobility,  which  heathens  themselves  agree,  then 
milies  are  no  longer  truly  noble  than  they  are  vir- 
tuous. And  if  virtue  go  not  by  blood,  but  by  the 
qualifications  of  the  descendants,  it  fdlows,  blood  ia 
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excluded ;  else  blood  would  bar  Tirtne,  and  no  man 
that  wanted  the  one  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
the  other ;  which  were  to  stint  and  bound  nobilitjr  for 
want  of  antiquity,  and  make  Tirtue  useless. 

No,  let  blood  and  name  go  together ;  but  pray,  let 
nobility  and  rirtue  keep  company,  for  they  are  nearest 
of  kin.  Tis  thus  posited  by  Ood  himseU;  that  best 
loiows  how  to  apportion  things  with  an  equal  and  just 
hand.  He  neitner  likes  nor  dislikes  by  descent ;  nor 
does  he  regard  what  people  were,  but  are.  He  re- 
members not  the  righteousness  of  any  man  that  leaves 
his  righteousness,  much  less  any  unrij^teons  man  for 
the  righteousness  of  his  ancestor. 

But  if  these  men  of  blood  please  to  think  ihemselTes 
concerned  to  beliere  and  reverenoe  Ood  in  his  Holy 
Scriptures,  they  may  leam  that,  in  the  beginning,  he 
iBAde  of  one  blood  all  natiooa  of  men,  to  dwell  upon 
All  the  ftoe  of  the  earth ;  and  that  we  are  descended 
of  one  father  and  mother ;  a  more  certain  original 
than  the  best  of  us  can  assign.  From  thenoe  go  down 
to  Noah,  who  was  the  second  planter  of  human  nee, 
and  we  are  upon  some  certainty  for  our  forefathers. 
What  riolence  has  rapt,  or  yirtue  merited  since,  and 
liow  &rwe  that  ara  aliTe  are  concerned  in  either,  will 
be  hard  for  us  to  determine  but  a  few  ages  off  us. 

But,  methinks,  it  should  suffice  to  say,  our  own  eyes 
see  that  men  of  blood,  out  of  their  gear  and  trappings, 
without  their  fiaatheri  and  fineiy,  haye  no  more  mans 
of  honour  by  nature  stamped  upon  them  than  their 
inferior  nei^bours.  Nay,  themselves  being  judges, 
they  will  frankly  tell  us  thej  feel  all  those  passions 
in  tiieir  blood  that  make  them  like  other  men,  if  not 
fitfther  from  the  virtue  that  truly  dignifies.  The 
lamentable  ignorance  and  debauchery  that  now  rages 
among  too  many  of  our  greater  sort  of  folks,  b  too 
clear  and  casting  an  evidence  in  the  point :  and  pray, 
tell  me  of  what  blood  are  they  come  1 

Howbeit,  when  I  have  said  all  this,  I  intend  not, 
by  debasing  one  false  quality,  to  make  insolent  an- 
other that  18  not  true.  I  womd  not  be  thought  to  set 
the  churl  upon  the  present  fentleman's  shoulder ;  by 
DO  means;  his  rudeness  will  not  mend  the  matter. 
But  what  I  have  writ,  is  to  give  aim  to  all,  where  true 
nobility  dwells,  that  everyone  may  arrive  at  it  by  the 
ways  of  yirtue  and  goodness.  But  for  all  this,  I  must 
allow  a  gre*t  advantage  to  the  eentleman ;  and  there- 
fore pre&r  his  station,  just  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  who, 
afWr  he  had  humbled  the  Jews,  that  insulted  upon  the 
Christians  with  their  law  and  rites,  gave  them  the  ad- 
vantage upon  all  other  nations  in  statutes  and  judg- 
ments. I  must  grant,  that  the  condition  of  our  great 
men  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  ranks  of  interior 
people.  For,  first,  they  have  more  power  to  do  good ; 
and,  if  their  hearts  be  equal  to  thmr  ability,  they  are 
blessings  le  the  people  of  any  oonntnr.  Secondly,  the 
eves  of  the  people  are  usually  directed  to  them ;  and  if 
tne^  will  be  kmd,  just,  and  helpftil,  they  shall  have 
their  affections  and  services.  Thirdly,  they  are  not 
under  equal  straits  with  the  inftrior  sort ;  and  conse- 
quently they  have  more  help,  leisure,  and  occasion,  to 
polish  th«r  passions  and  tempers  with  books  and  con- 
yersation.  Fourthly,  they  have  more  time  to  observe 
the  actions  of  other  nations ;  to  travel  and  view  the 
laws,  customs,  and  interests  of  other  countries,  and 
bring  home  whatsoever  iji  worthy  or  imitable.  And  so 
an  easier  way  is  open  for  great  men  to  get  honour ;  and 
such  as  love  true  reputation  will  embrace  the  best 
means  to  it.  But  beouise  it  too  ofUn  happens  that 
great  men  do  little  mind  to  givo  Ood  the  glory  of 
their  prosperity,  and  to  live  answerable  to  his  mercies, 
but,  on  the  eontraiy,  live  without  Ood  in  the  world, 
ftilfilling  the  lusts  thereof.  His  hand  is  often  seen, 
either  in  impoverishing  or  extinguishing  them,  and 
falsing  up  men  of  more  virtue  and  humility  to  their 
estates  and  dignitf.  However,  I  must  allow,  that 
•moog  people  «f  this  lank,  tkim  hftvo  been  some  of 


them  of  more  than  ordinaTy  virtue,  wlioee  exampVi 
have  riven  light  to  their  families.  And  it  has  bees 
something  natural  for  some  of  their  descendants  it 
endeavour  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  their  houses  m 
proportion  to  the  ment  of  their  founder.  And,  to  svy 
true,  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  such  deseent,  *tH 
not  from  blood,  but  education ;  for  Mood  has  no  intel* 
ligence  in  it,  and  is  often  spurious  and  uncertain; 
but  education  has  a  mighty  influence  and  streng  biM 
upon  the  aflections  and  actions  of  men.*  In  tms  tho 
ancient  nobles  and  gentry  of  this  kingdom  did  exeel ; 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wiahed  that  our  great  people 
would  set  about  to  recover  the  ancient  economy  of 
their  bouses,  the  strict  and  viitnoos  discipline  of  their 
ancestors,  when  men  were  bonooiod  for  uinr  achii 
ments,  and  when  nothing  moreexpoeed  a  man  to  i 
than  his  being  bom  to  a  nobility  that  he  had  not  * 
yirtue  to  support. 

[Peim'f  Adviee  to  ku  OkiUrmJ] 

Next,  betake  yourselves  to  some  honest,  iudustriona 
course  of  life,  and  that  not  of  sordid  covetousDeM^ 
but  for  example,  and  to  avoid  idleneM.  And  if  yom 
chance  your  condition  and  many,  choose  with  the 
kno¥^edge  and  consent  of  your  mother,  if  liring,  or  of 
guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind 
neither  beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  sweet  and  amiable  disposition,  such  as  you  caa 
love  above  all  this  world,  and  that  may  make  your 
habitations  pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  i^ectionate,  patienL 
and  meek.  Live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  he  wiu 
bless  you  and  your  ofispring.  Be  sure  to  lire  within 
compass;  borrow  not,  neiSier  be  beholden  to  anj. 
Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to  others ;  for  tlial 
exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  frienddiip,  neither  will  * 
true  friend  expect  it.    Small  matten  I  heed  not. 

liCt  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no  further 
than  for  a  sufficiency  for  life,  and  to  nuuLe  a  prorinoa 
for  your  children,  and  that  in  moderation,  if  the  Loi4 

E'ves  you  any.  I  chaige  you  help  the  poor  and  needy  ; 
t  the  Lord  have  a  voluntaiy  share  of  your  incomo 
for  the  flood  of  the  poor,  both  in  our  society  and 
others;  Sa  we  are  all  hu  creatures;  rememberutf 
that '  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord? 

Know  well  your  incomings,  and  your  outgo}iu^ 
may  be  better  regulated.  £>ve  not  money  nor  tfii 
world :  use  them  only,  and  they  will  serve  vou ;  but 
if  you  love  them  you  serve  them,  which  will  debase 
your  spirits  as  well  as  offend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to 
them ;  it  may  be  your  case,  and  as  you  mete  tootba% 
Ood  will  mete  to  you  again. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  oonversation ;  of  few 
words  I  charge  you,  but  always  pertinent  when  jtm 
speak,  hearing  out  before  you  attempt  to  answer,  and 
then  speaking  as  if  you  would  persuade,  not  impose. 

Affront  none,  neither  revenge  the  affronts  thai  are 
done  to  you ;  but  forgive,  and  you  shall  be  forgiven  of 
your  heavenly  Father. 

In  making  friends,  consider  well  first ;  and  whctt 
you  are  fixM,  be  true,  not  wavering  by  retorts,  ner 
deserting  in  affliction,  for  that  becomes  not  the  good 
and  virtuooa. 

Watch  against  anger;  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it: 
for,  like  dninkeimess,  it  makes  a  man  a  beast,  IM 
throws  people  into  desperate  inconveniences. 

Avoid  flatterers,  for  they  are  thieves  in  disguise; , 
their  praise  is  costly,  designing  to  get  by  those  th^ 
bespeak ;  they  are  Uie  worst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to 

*  WhOe  Che  Inflnenee  of  ednoation,  hen 
b  unquesttonablo,  the  fact  of  the  faeraditary 
qualities,  both  bodily  and  iiMBtsI,  has 
tained,  attheivh  the  laws  by  wUeh  It  is 
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faWr,  uid  Skttei  to  cheat ;  ftud,  which  it  ynmt,  if 
JM  Wiere  Ihcm,  jou  ch«tt  yoarseliei  moit  daogc- 
tgulj.  Bat  the  Tirtupue,  though  poor,  loTe,  cherieh, 
Bdpnfa.  Remember  Darid,  who,  ukiug  die  Lord, 
'  Vfht  liail  ibide  m  th j  (abcniule  t  who  ehall  dwell 
mKO  thj  hoi;  hill  V  Bnawen,  '  He  th&t  mlketh  ap- 
11^7,  worketh  righteoiiiiie«,  and  nteaketh  the  troth 
in  hii  hwt ;  in  whosa  eje«  the  Tile  peraon  is  con- 
taDDed,  but  boooorath  them  who  Ctar  the  Lord.' 

Nut,  mr  dildifD,  be  tempente  in  all  thingi :  in 
]va  diet,  &  Chkt  a  phjtic  b;  prereutian ;  it  keiraa, 
Hj,  it  luke*  people  health;,  and  their  generetioo 
•lasiL  This  in  eicIuiiTe  of  ibe  ipiritual  advantage 
it  liiii^  Be  alio  plus  in  your  appaiel ;  keep  out 
ttat  lul  iriueh  reign*  toe  much  orai  tome ;  let  joor 
liMiUa  be  Jour  omanunta,  Tenwrnberiug  life  ii  more 
An  fbed,  and  the  bodj  than  raiment.  Let  70ur  fur- 
Bhin  be  mmple  and  ch«p.  Avoid  pride,  aiarioe, 
uA  luDiT.  Read  m;  '  No  Croes,  ao  Crown.'  There 
ii  iutraetion.    Make  joorconreraati 


Mn  u  joa  hope  for  the 

fart  rf  jiwr  tather*!  liTing  an3  dying  prayers.      Be 

mch  lesg  of  your  mperioni,  ai  migirtnteijgaardianj, 
toton,  teachers,  and  elden  in  Chriat. 

Be  no  bu^bodiea ;  meddle  not  with  other  folk'a 
■iticn,  bat  when  in  eouicience  and  duty  prwiiid ; 
V  it  proeore*  trouble,  and  i>  ill  mannen,  wul  tnj 
nMKmly  te  wiae  men. 

In  joor  familiea  remember  Abmham,  Moeea,  and 
Joiku,  their  int^rity  to  the  Lord,  and  do  ai  jon 
ktn  (hem  for  your  exampleo. 

Let  the  ffar  and  serrico  of  the  liring  God  be  enoon- 
3fid  in  yom  housea,  and  that  plunness,  KibrifltT, 
M  modeiatioD  in  all  thingn,  m  bacometh  Goiri 
dwoi  people ;  and  aa  I  adviie  yon,  my  belored  chil- 
dm,  do  yon  counsel  yours,  if  God  ihould  gire  yon 
■ay.  Yea,  1  coniual  and  command  them  as  mT  pee- 
lanty,  that  they  lore  and  serre  the  Lord  Ood  with  an 
qrigkt  heart,  ttuU  he  may  bleaa  Joa  and  jonrs  &i 
(Hietation  to  generation. 

And  aa  for  you,  who  an  likely  to  be  concerned  „. 
Uc  goiemment  of  FenniiytTaaia  and  my  parts  of  Eaat 
loaey,  eneaallj  the  first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the 
Lord  Ood  and  his  holy  angels,  that  yoa  be  lowly, 
filigtnt,  and  tender,  fearing  Ood,  1o  "       ''  '" 

ud  bating  coretousnees.  Let  justi .... 
ptttial  oDOtse,  and  the  law  free  pasasse.  Though  to 
JtBi  loa,  protect  no  man  against  it ;  for  yo 
•bon  the  law,  bat  (he  Uw  abore  yon.  Lii  . 
^R,  the  livei  yoonielTM  yon  wonid  have  the  people 
lire,  ind  then  yon  hsre  right  and  boldnesi  to  poniah 
Ike  tiiiinjiiasiii  Keep  upon  the  tquare,  for  Ood  Met 
you ;  thCTefore,  do  your  duty,  and  be  sme  yon  sea 
lilh^iu  own  eyea,  and  hear  with  your  own  ear*.  En- 
lotaiD  DO  lurchen,  cherish  no  injoimeis  for  gain  or 
itnufe,  use  no  trick^  By  to  no  dericee  to  aapport  «r 
Mrer  injustice ;  bnt  let  your  hearts  be  apruht  befcre 
Uw  Lnd,  trusting  in  him  above  the  cantnvanee'  "^ 
am,  %aA  none  ilull  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant. 


Ueut,  and  remarkably  endoired  vlOi  the  Tirtoea  of 
iMieviJaice,  penererance,  and  intesrity,  which  hare 
keen  u  genenlly  display^  by  the  mGmbert  of  the 
flodety  trf  Friends.  He  seems  to  have  been  totally 
bw  tnat  the  violent  and  intolerant  dispoaitltm  by 
*hich  Qeo^e  Foi  was  charactmaed.  From  an  in- 
tnatbig  and  highly  instructive  Life  of  EUwood, 
written  tv  himanlf  it  ^ipears  that  hia  convanioa  *~ 


hi»  hats,  so  that,  when  be  went  abroad,  the  ex- 
posure of  hiM  bare  head  occailoDed  a  severe  cold. 
Still,  however,  there  remained  another  cause  of 
offence;  for '  whenever  I  had  occasion,' says  Ellwood, 
'  'd  iipeak  to  my  fUber,  though  I  bad  no  hat  now 

on^d  him,  yet  my  language  did  as  much  ;  for  I 
dnrtt  not  say  "  yon"  to  hini,  but  "  thon"  or  "  thee," 
as  the  occasi<Hi  reqoired,  and  then  he  would  be  *uie 
ith  hii  fists.  At  one  of  these  timet, 
I  remember,  when  be  had  beaten  me  in  '    ' 


tbllowEdme to thebattranrfUiestsiri.  Beingcoma 
thither,  he  gave  me  a  parting-blow,  and  in  a  very 
angry  tooe,  said,  "  Slnah,  if  ever  I  hear  yon  say 
Am  ct  (Am  to  me  again,  ril  sfarike  your  teeth  down 
yonr  throat"  I  wa«  greatly  grieved  to  hear  him 
cay  so,  and  feeling  a  weed  rise  in  mr  heart  nnto 
htm,  I  tamed  agdn,  and  cahnly  said  nnto  him, 
"  Shonld  It  not  be  joit  if  Ood  tbonld  serve  thee  so, 
when  ttunmyeat 'tbon'or  *the«^tofaim."  Thon^ 
his  hand  was  np,  I  saw  It  elnk,  and  hia  oowtenMioe 
hU,  and  be  tarned  away,  andl(AmestBDdlngther«; 
Bat  L  potwithatanding,  went  np  into  my  (£Bmber 
and  cried  tmto  the  Lord,  earaertly  beaeecbing  him 
that  be  would  be  pteased  to  open  my  father's  eyei, 
that  he  might  see  whom  he  fmight  against,  and  fer 
what  i  and  that  he  would  torn  hit  heart.' 

But  what  ha*  given  a  pecnliar  interest  to  EUwood 
In  the  eyes  of  posterity,  is  the  drcumstance  of  hii 
havli^  been  a  pupQ  and  friend  of  Hilton,  and  one 
of  than  who  r«ad  to  the  poet  after  the  loaa  of  lui 
light  The  olgect  of  Ellwood  in  oSMi^  hia  eervicea 
as  a  reader  was,  that  be  might,  in  retmi),  obtidn 
flt>m  Hilton  some  assistance  In  his  own  (tndiea.  One 
of  his  fHendi,  as  we  leam  from  his  autotnography, 
'bad  an  intimate  acqmdntance  with  Dr  Paget,  a 
nhysician  of  note  in  London ;  end  he  with  John 
Huton,  a  gentleman  of  great  note  fbr  learning 
throughout  the  learned  world,  for  the  accnrate  pieces 
he  hod  written  on  various  subjects  and  occosiona. 
This  peraon,  having  SUed  a  puUic  station  In  furmer 
times,  lived  now  a  private  and  retired  life  in  Lon- 
don )  and,  having  i^olly  lost  his  sight,  kept  alway* 
a  man  to  read  te  him,  which,  nsoally,  was  the  son 
irf  sane  geatleman  of  hi*  acquaintance,  whom,  in 
kindnea*,  he  look  to  improve  hia  learning.'  The 
antobiogrqibj  contain*  the  fidlowing  particnlan  of 

[EB/taatxTt  Intenmrm  vHh  IftlfM.] 
He  laeeivad  me  ooorteonaly,  a*  well  lor  the  aake  of 
Dr  Paget,  who  iDtrodueed  me,  as  of  Isaac  Pennii^ton, 
wlia  r«eonunendad  me,  to  both  of  whom  he  bore  a  good 
renaot;  and  having  inquired  divan  things  of  nu^ 
wiUi  respeot  to  i^  fomer  prooesrion*  in  leiuning,  he 
diiiiiiisseit  ma,  to  provide  myidf  of  sodi  accnmmoda- 
tiMM  t*  might  be  most  soitahle  to  n^  future  itudiei. 
I  want,  therefore,  and  took  i^tdf  (lodging  a*  near 
to  hi*  honsa  Osftich  was  then  in  Jewin-Street)  a*  conva- 
niantly  I  eomd  ;       '   *       " 


^noDLrc 


have  Hub  benefit  of  the  Latin  tongue  (not  only  to  read 
and  understand  Latin  aotkoi*,  but  to  convene  wilii 
foirignets,  either  abroad  or  at  hone),  1  mast  Isam  the 
To  thi*  I  onnawiting,  he  JM- 
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structed  me  how  to  sound  the  towoIb,  ao  different  from 
the  common  pronunciation  used  by  the  English  (who 
speak  Anglice  their  Latin),  that  (with  some  few  other 
Tariations  in  sounding  some  consonants,  in  particular 
cases,  as  C,  before  E  or  /,  like  Ch;  Sc,  before  /,  like 
5A,  &c)  the  Latin  thus  spoken  seemed  as  different 
from  that  which  was  delivered  as  the  English  gene< 
rally  speak  it,  as  if  it  was  another  language. 

1  had,  before,  during  my  retired  life  at  my  father's, 
by  unwearied  diligence  and  industry,  so  far  recoTered 
the  rules  of  grammar  (in  which  I  had  once  been  veir 
ready),  that  I  could  both  read  a  Latin  author,  and, 
after  a  sort,  hammer  out  his  meaning.  But  this 
change  of  pronunciation  proved  a  new  difficulty  to  me. 
It  was  now  harder  to  me  to  read  than  It  was  before  to 
understand  when  read.    But 

*  Labor  onmla  viaott 
Improbus.* 

Incessant  pains 
The  end  obtains. 

And  80  did  I,  which  made  my  reading  the  more  ao- 
oeptable  to  my  master.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  per^ 
oeiving  with  what  earnest  desire  I  pursued  leammg, 

gave  me  not  only  all  the  encoura^ment,  but  all  the 
elp  he  could ;  for,  having  a  cunous  ear,  he  nnder- 
8t<iod,  by  my  tone,  when  I  understood  what  I  read, 
and  when  I  did  not ;  and  accordingly  would  stop  me, 
examine  me,  and  open  the  most  difficult  passages 

to  me. 

Thus  went  I  on  for  about  six  weeks'  time,  reading 
to  him  in  the  afternoons,  and  exercising  myself,  with 
my  own  books,  in  my  chamber  in  the  forenoons.  I 
was  sensible  of  an  improvement. 

But,  alas  I  I  had  fixed  my  studies  in  a  wrongnlaoe. 
London  and  I  oould  never  agree  for  health.  My  lungs 
(as  I  suppose)  were  too  tender  to  bear  the  sulphureous 
air  of  that  city ;  so  that  I  soon  began  to  droop,  and, 
in  less  than  two  months'  time,  I  was  fain  to  leave  both 
my  studies  and  the  city,  and  return  into  the  country, 
to  preserve  life ;  and  mudi  ado  I  had  to  get  thither. 

*  *  [Having  recovered,  and  gone  back  to  Lon- 
don,] I  was  very  kindly  received  by  my  master,  who 
had  conceived  so  good  an  opinion  of  me,  that  my  con- 
venation  (I  found)  was  acceptable  to  him ;  and  he 
seemed  heartily  glad  of  my  reooveiy  and  return ;  and 
into  our  old  method  of  study  we  fell  again,  I  reading 
to  him,  and  he  explaining  to  me  as  occasion  re- 
quired.   *      * 

Some  little  time  before  I  went  to  Aylesbury  prison, 
I  was  desired  by  my  quondam  master,  Milton,  to  take 
a  house  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  dwelt, 
that  he  might  get  out  of  the  dtr,  for  the  safety  of 
himself  and  his  family,  the  pestilence  then  growing 
hot  in  London.  I  took  a  pretty  box  for  him  in  Giles 
Chalfont,  a  mile  from  me,  of  which  I  gave  him  notice, 
and  intended  to  have  waited  on  him,  and  seen  him 
well-settled  in  it,  but  was  prevented  by  that  imprison- 
nent* 

But  now,  being  released,  and  returned  home,  I  soon 
made  a  visit  to  him,  to  welcome  him  into  the  country. 

After  some  common  discourses  had  passed  between 
us,  he  called  for  a  manuscript  of  his,  which,  bong 
brought,  he  delivered  to  me,  bidding  me  to  take  it 
home  with  me,  and  read  it  at  my  leisure,  and,  when  I 
had  so  done^  return  it  to  him,  with  my  judgment 

thereupon. 

When  I  came  home,  and  had  set  myself  to  read  it, 
I  found  it  was  that  excellent  poem,  i^ch  he  entitled 

*  Paradise  Lost.'  After  I  had,  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, lead  it  through,  I  made  him  another  visit,  and 
returned  him  his  book,  with  due  acknowledgment  for 
the  favour  he  had  done  me,  in  communicating  it  to 
me.  He  asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  what  I  thought 
of  it,  which  I  modestly  but  freely  told  him ;  and 
after  some  further  dieooone  about  it»  I  pleasantly  said 


to  him,  *  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  Lost ; 
but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found  f  He 
made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse ; 
then  brake  off  that  discourse^  and  fell  upon  another 
subject. 

After  the  sickness  was  over,  and  the  rity  wdl 
cleansed,  and  become  safely  habitable  igab,  he  re- 
turned thither ;  and  when,  afterwards,  I  went  to  mit 
on  him  there  (which  I  seldom  failed  of  doing,  whenenf 
my  occasions  drew  me  to  London),  he  showed  jm  his 
second  poem,  called  *  Paradise  Regained,'  and,  in  a 
pleasant  tone,  said  to  me,  '  This  is  owing  to  voo,  for 
YOU  put  it  into  my  head  at  Chalfont ;  which  befbn  I 
had  not  thought  of.' 

Ellwood  furnishes  some  interesting  pirticDkn 
concerning  the  London  prisons,  in  which  he  and 
many  of  lids  brother  Qoakers  were  confined,  tad  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated  both  tfioe  ttd 
oat  of  doors.  Besides  his  autobiography.  In  vnto 
numerous  controversial  treatises,  the  mort  VMi- 
nent  of  which  is  The  Fmmdaikm  of  TitkmlUui, 
published  in  1682.  Bib  Sacred  Historic  cf  (t$  W 
and  New  Testaments^  which  appeared  in  UlifBd 
1709,  are  regarded  as  his  most  considerable ' 
turns. 

JOHN  BUKTAK, 

John  Buntan  (1628-1688),  the  son  of  ft 
residing  at  Elton,  in  Bedfordshire,  is  one  of  tfcOBQIt 
remarl^ble  religious  autliors  of  this  age.  He  wh 
taught  in  childhood  to  read  and  write,  and  afUiiiriid% 


John 

having  lesolved  to  follow  his  fhther's  occapsiiai^ 
trsTcUed  for  many  years  about  the  oountty  «  > 
repairer  of  metal  utensils.  At  this  time  he  is  repij^ 
sented  to  hare  been  sunk  in  profligacy  and  wicked- 
ness, though,  as  we  find  a  love  of  dancing  and  ringing 
bells  included  among  what  he  afterwards  looked  opsB 
as  heinously  sinful  tendencies,  it  is  probable  thst^like 
many  other  religions  enthusiasts,  he  has  greatlya* 
aggerated  the  depravity  of  his  unregenerated  cooA- 
tion.  One  of  his  most  grievous  transgressioni  ««• 
that  of  swearing  immoderately ;  and  it  appears  ftp 
even  while  lying  in  wickedness,  his  conscience  oAea 
troubled  him.  By  degrees  his  religioos  hnpresoooi 
acquired  strength  and  permanence ;  till,  after  mafl^ 
doubts  respecting  his  acceptability  with  God,  fts 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  rasB^ 
of  his  possessioQ  of  fkith  (which  last  drcumstmci 
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e  of  puCtii  _ 

ODOUDUtdiDg  Hxne  water  paddles  to  be  dry),  be  at 
lenf^h  itiaiiwd  a  comfortable  date  of  beli^i  uid, 
banng  now  reaolved  to  lead  a  moral  and  ploui  life, 
wa^abont  the  fear  IGSS,b<ftited  and  admitted  aaa 


BirtliTtA«  of  Biiiifva. 

MDbtr  of  the  Baptift  congregadon  In  Bedford.    By 

thewBcitatiiiQ  of  the  other  memben  of  that  bod;, 

I   be  vai  lodoGed  to  become  a  preacher,  tbongb  not 
vitboMt  aoma  modeit  reluctance  on  hi«  part    After 

'  nkodT  pteacbing  the  goipel  for  Ave  yeazt,  he  wai 
■Pimb^ided  a*  a  maintainer  and  upholder  of  ai- 
Kmblia  for  religioa*  purposes,  which,  soon  after  the 
Bestoratioo,  Iwd  been  declared  unlawfuL  Hia  aen- 
tence  of  coodeauiation  to  perpetual  banishment 
■IS  oommuted  to  impriaonment  in  Bedford  jail, 
vbeie  be  remftined  Rir  twelie  years  and  a-bair. 
paring  that  hag  period  he  employed  himaelf  pivtly 
m  writing  ptona  wiH'k^  and  partly  in  making  tagged 
Ikei  tor  Ou  support  of  hiniself  alkl  his  fuuUy. 
His  libraiy  while  in  ptiaon  coniiited  but  of  two 
^ki,  the  BlUe  and  Foi's  Book  of  Martyrs,  with 
Inth  of  which  his  own  jiniductlons  show  him  to 
hiTe  beconie  extremely  fimitiar.  UsTing  been  li- 
bcnted  tliniugh  the  t«neTolent  endeatours  of  Dr 
^""iw.  biihop  of  Lincoln,  he  resumed  his  occupa- 
af  ilincnuit  preacher,  and  continued  to  exercise 
it  DDtll  the  procliTnation  of  liberty  of  conscience 
ij  Junes  IL  After  that  erent,  he  was  enabled, 
lij  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  to  erect  a  meet- 
tog-boiue  io  Bedford,  where  his  preaching  attracted 
h^  oingregationi  during  the  remainder  of  hii  life. 
Hefrnjueacly  visited  and  preached  to  the  noncon- 
fixmiMi  in  London,  and  when  tliere  tn  1638,  was 
cut  off  by  ferer  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

While  in  prison  at  Bedford,  Bunyan,  as  we  hare 
■^  compowd  several  works  ;  of  these  Tht  P3griBi'i 
Pngratftm  thim  Wor}d  to  that  ichich  it  la  Ctm  is 
tbe  one  wbich  has  acquired  the  most  extensive  cele- 
^ty.  Its  popularity,  indeed,  is  almost  unrivalied ; 
HhsagDoe  thtongh  imuunenible  editiona,  and  been 


translated  in 

object  of  this  remarkable  p 
necessary  to  say,  is  to  give  an  alltguricat  view  of  the 
life  of  a  Christian,  his  difficulties,  temptations,  en- 
couragements, and  ultimate  triumph  i  and  this  is 
done  with  such  skill  and  graphic  effett,  that  the 
book,  though  upon  the  moat  serioDs  of  subjecla.  is 
readbycliildren  withas  much  pleasure  as  thefictioni 
professedly  written  for  their  amosenient.  The  work 
is,  throughoat.  strongly  imbued  witli  (he  Calvlnistlc 
principles  of  the  author,  who,  in  relating  the  conten- 
tions of  his  hero  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
the  terrible  visions  by  which  he  was  so  frequently 
appalled,  has  doubtless  drawn  largely  tmra  vtiat  he 
himself  experienced  tmder  tlie  influence  of  his  own 
ttnid  imagination.  It  has,  not  without  reason,  bees 
questioned  whether  the  religious  ideas  which  the 
work  is  calculated  to  inspire,  be  uot  of  so  unneces- 
iarily  gloomy  a  character  OS  to  render  its  indiscrimi- 
nate perusal  by  children  improper.  Of  the  literary 
merits  of  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress'  Mr  Southey 
speaks  in  the  following  terms : — '  His  is  a  home- 
spun style,  not  a  manufactured  one:  and  what  a 
differenoe  is  there  between  its  homelineu  and  the 
flippant  Tolgarity  of  the  Roger  L'Estrange  and  Tom 
Brown  school  1  If  it  is  not  a  well  of  English  unde- 
filed  to  which  the  poet  as  well  as  the  philologist 
must  repair,  if  they  would  drink  of  the  living  waters, 
it  Is  a  clear  stream  of  current  English,  the  vernacular 
speeiA  of  his  age.  sometimes,  indeed,  in  its  nutidty 
and  coarseness,  tnit  always  in  its  plainness  and  its 
strength.  To  this  natural  style  Bunyan  is  in  some 
degree  beholden  for  his  general  popularity;  his 
language  is  everywhere  level  to  the  most  ignorant 
reader,  and  to  the  meanest  capacity :  there  ii  ■ 
homely  reality  about  It ;  a  nursery  tale  is  not  more 
iDteiligtl>le,  in  it*  manner  of  narration,  to  a  child. 
Another  caoie  of  hii  popularity  to,  that  he  taxes  tlie 
imagination  as  little  as  the  understanding.  The 
Tiridness  of  his  own,  which,  as  his  history  shows, 
sometimea  could  not  distinguish  ideal  impresaiooi 
fkim  actual  ones,  occasioned  this.  He  saw  the  things 
of  which  he  wo*  writing  as  distinctly  with  hii 
mind's  eye  aa  if  they  were  indeed  passing  befart 
him  in  a  dream.  And  the  reader  perhaps  sees  them 
more  satisfactorily  to  himself,  because  the  outline  oi 
the  pictnre  only  is  presented  to  him,  and  the  authoi 
having  made  no  attempt  to  fill  up  the  details,  every 
reader  sappHes  them  according  to  the  meoouie  and 
scope  of  his  own  intellecttud  and  imaginadTt 
powers.'*  Another  oUegorica]  production  of  Bunyan, 
which  is  still  read,  thongii  less  exteneivety.  is  7^ 
Hoiy  War  nadt  by  King  Shaddai  vom  Diabulati/a 
tU  BtgaiKingof  Ihi  MtlrapolU  of  [A<  World,  or  tht 
[jittTtg  and  Jtetahing  itf  MaHKniL  Here  tlie  fall  ot 
man  is  typified  by  the  capture  of  the  flourishing 
city  of  Mansonl  by  Diabolus,  the  enemy  of  its  right- 
ful sovereign  Shaddai,  or  Jehovah  }  whose  son  Im- 
monnel  recovers  it  after  a  tedious  siege.  Banyan's 
Graet  abomidiitg  to  At  Chitf  of  Sitatri  (of  wliich 
tlie  most  remarkable  portions  are  given  l>elow)  is  on 
interesting  though  fanatical  narrative  of  his  own  life 
and  religious  experience.  His  other  works,  which 
are  nnmeroui,  and  priodpally  of  the  emblematic 
class,  need  not  be  mentioned,  as  their  merits  ore 
not  great  enough  to  have  preserved  them  frmn 
almost  total  otilivion.  The  concluding  extracts  are 
from  '  Tbe  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 

[BxtTaOtfivn  fwqnnt'i  Aultinografhy.} 

In  this  my  relation  of  the  merciful  working  of  God 

upon  my  k>u1,  il  will  not  be  amim,  if,  in  the  first 

place,  1  do,  in  a  few  wordi,  gire  jou  a  hint  of  my 

•  SontlMTV  allUoB  of  ■  Tbe  POfilm's  PmRiiss,' p.  lixxvUL 
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pedigree  and  manner  of  bringing  up,  that  thereby  the 
goo&eaa  and  bounty  of  God  towards  me  may  be  the 
more  adyanced  axid  magnified  before  the  sons  of  men. 

For  my  descent,  then,  it  was,  as  is  well  known  by 
many,  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  generation,  my 
father's  hoose  beinff  of  that  rank  that  is  meanest  and 
most  despised  of  all  the  families  of  the  land.  Where- 
fore I  have  not  here,  as  others,  to  boast  of  noble  blood, 
and  of  any  high-bom  state,  according  to  the  flesh, 
iJbough,  all  things  considered,  I  magni^  the  heavenly 
majesty,  for  that  bv  this  door  he  brought  me  Into  the 
world,  to  partake  of  the  grace  and  life  uiat  is  in  Christ 
by  the  gospel.  But,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 
and  inoonsiderableness  of  my  parents,  it  pleased  God 
to  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  put  me  to  school,  to  learn 
me  both  to  read  and  write ;  tne  which  I  also  attained, 
according  to  the  rate  of  other  poor  men's  children, 
ihoueh,  to  my  shame,  I  confess  I  did  soon  lose  that  I 
had  feamed,  eren  almost  utterly,  and  that  long  before 
the  Lord  did  work  his  gracious  work  of  couTersion 
upon  my  soul.  As  for  my  own  natural  life,  for  the 
time  that  I  was  without  God  in  the  world,  it  was,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  and  the 
2>irit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience, 
ph.  ii.  2,  3.  It  was  my  delight  to  be  taken  captire 
by  the  devil  at  his  will,  2  Tim.  ii.  26,  being  filled  with 
ail  unrighteousness;  the  which  did  also  so  stronfly 
work,  both  in  my  heart  and  life,  that  I  had  but  few 
equals,  both  for  cursing,  swearine,  lying,  and  blas- 
pheming the  holy  name  of  God.  Yea,  so  settled  and 
rooted  was  1  in  these  thingii,  that  thev  became  as  a 
second  nature  to  me ;  the  which,  as  I  nave  also  with 
soberness  considered  since,  did  so  offend  the  Lord,  that 
even  in  my  c|^dhood  he  did  scare  and  terrify  me 
with  fearful  dreams  and  visions.  For  often,  after  I 
had  spent  this  and  the  other  dapr  in  sin,  I  have  been 
greatly  afflicted  while  asleep  with  the  apprehensions 
of  devils  and  wicked  spirits,  who,  as  I  tnen  thought, 
laboured  to  draw  me  away  with  them,  of  whidi  I 
could  never  be  rid.  Also  I  should,  at  these  years,  be 
greatly  troubled  with  the  thoughts  of  the  fearful  tor- 
ments of  hell-fire,  still  fearing  that  it  would  be  my 
lot  to  be  found  at  last  amone  those  devils  and  hellish 
fiends,  who  are  there  bound  down  with  the  chains  and 
bonds  of  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

These  things,  I  say,  when  I  was  but  a  child  but 
nine  or  ten  years  old,  did  so  distress  my  soul,  that 
then,  in  the  midst  of  my  many  sports  and  childish 
vanities,  amidst  my  vain  companion^  I  was  often 
much  cast  down  and  afflicted  in  my  mind  therewith, 
yet  could  I  not  let  go  my  sins.  Yea,  I  was  also  then 
so  overcome  with  denpair  of  life  and  heaven,  that  I 
should  often  wish  either  that  there  had  been  no  hell, 
or  that  I  had  been  a  devil,  suppoeing  they  were  only 
tormentors,  that  if  it  must  needs  be  that  I  went  thither, 
I  might  be  rather  a  tormentor  then  be  tormented  my- 
self. 

A  while  after,  these  terrible  dreams  did  leave  me, 
which  also  I  soon  forgot ;  for  my  pleasures  did  ouickly 
cut  off  the  remembrance  of  them,  as  if  they  haa  never 
been ;  wherefore,  with  more  greediness,  according  to 
the  strength  of  nature,  I  did  still  let  loose  the  reins 
of  my  lusts,  and  delighted  in  all  transgressions  agunst 
the  law  of  God ;  so  that,  until  I  came  to  the  state  of 
marriage,  I  was  the  very  ringleader  in  all  manner  of 
vice  and  ungodliness.  Vea,  such  prevalency  had  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  on  my  poor  soul,  that,  had  not  a 
miracle  of  precious  grace  prevented,  I  had  not  only 
perished  by  die  stroke  of  eternal  justice,  but  also  laid 
myself  open  to  the  stroke  of  those  laws  which  bring 
some  to  diigrace  and  shame  before  the  face  of  the 
world. 

In  these  days  the  thoughts  of  religion  were  veiy 
grievous  to  me ;  I  could  neither  endure  it  myself,  nor 
that  any  other  should ;  so  that  when  I  have  seen  some 
lead  in  those  books  that  concerned  Christian  piety,  it 


would  be  as  it  were  a  prison  to  me.  llien  I  nid  qbIs 
God, '  Depart  from  me,  for  I  desire  not  the  knowlete 
of  thy  wavs,'  Job  xx.  Ii,  15.  I  was  now  void  of  ul 
good  consideration ;  heaven  and  hell  were  both  oiat  tf 
sight  and  mind ;  and  as  for  saving  and  dammng,  thsf 
were  least  in  my  thoughts.  '  0  Lord,  thou  kno««|| 
my  life,  and  my  ways  are  not  Ud  from  thee.' 

But  this  I  wdl  remember,  that,  though  I  could  ny- 
self  sin  with  the  greatest  delight  and  ease,  yet  eica 
then,  if  I  had  at  any  time  seen  wicked  things,  by  thosi 
who  professed  goodness,  it  would  make  my  spirit 
tremble.  As  once,  above  all  the  rest,  when  I  iras  ia 
the  height  of  vanity,  yet  hearing  one  to  swetr  tint 
was  reckoned  for  a  religious  man,  it  had  so  greit  a 
stroke  upon  my  spirit,  that  it  made  my  heart  sck. 
But  God  did  not  utterly  leave  me,  but  followed  me 
still,  not  with  convictions,  but  judgments  mixed  with 
mercy.  For  once  I  fell  into  a  creek  of  the  sea,  sod 
hardly  escaped  drowning.  Another  time  I  fell  oat  of 
a  boat  into  Bedford  river,  but  mercy  yet  prpserred 
me ;  besides,  another  time  being  in  the  field  with  my 
companions,  it  chanced  that  an  adder  passed  over  tM 
highway,  so  I,  having  a  stick,  struck  her  over  the  back, 
and  having  stunned  her,  I  forced  open  her  month  with 
my  stick,  and  plucked  her  sting  out  with  my  fingos, 
by  which  act,  had  not  God  b^n  merciful  to  me^  I 
might,  by  my  desperateness,  have  brought  mytdf  to 
my  end.  Ijiis,  also,  I  have  taken  notice  of  vitk 
tlianksgiving :  when  I  was  a  soldier,  I  with  others  woe 
drawn  out  to  go  to  such  a  place  to  besiege  it ;  hot 
when  I  was  just  ready  to  go,  one  of  the  company  d^ 
sired  to  go  in  my  room ;  to  which  when  I  had  con- 
sented, he  took  my  place,  and  coming  to  the  sieg^e,  ti 
he  stood  sentinel,  he  was  shot  in  the  head  wiUi  t 
musket-bullet,  and  died.  Here,  as  I  said,  were  jud^ 
ments  and  mercy,  but  neither  of  them  did  awaken  nj 
soul  to  righteousness ;  wherefore  I  sinned  still,  nm 
grew  more  and  more  rebellious  agunst  God,  and  csn- 
less  of  my  own  salvation. 

Presently  after  this  I  changed  my  condition  into  t 
married  state,  and  my  mercy  was  to  light  upon  a  wife 
whose  father  and  mother  were  counted  godly;  tUi 
woman  and  I,  though  we  came  together  as  poor  as  pocr 
miffht  be  (not  having  so  much  household  sfcaiT  ai  t 
dish  or  spoon  betwixt  us  both),  yet  this  she  had  for 
her  part,  *  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,' and 
<  The  Practice  of  Piety,'  which  her  father  had  left 
when  he  died.  In  these  two  books  I  sometimes  ical, 
wherein  I  found  some  things  that  were  somewtet 
pleasant  to  me  (but  all  this  while  I  met  with  oo  eon- 
viction).  She  also  often  would  tell  me  what  a  golly 
man  her  father  was,  and  how  he  would  reorore  aad 
correct  vice,  both  in  his  house  and  amon^  his  neidh 
hours,  and  what  a  strict  and  holy  life  he  hved  ia  ui 
days,  both  in  word  and  deed,  wherefore  these  hookii 
though  they  did  not  reach  my  heart  to  awaken  it 
about  my  sad  and  sinful  state,  yet  they  did  beget 
within  me  some  desires  to  reform  my  vicious  Gfe,  nd 
fall  in  very  eagerly  with  the  religion  of  the  times ;  to 
wit,  to  go  to  church  twice  a-day,  and  there  vo^  i^ 
voutl^  both  sa^  and  sine  as  others  did,  yet  retambg 
m^  wicked  life;  but  witnal  was  so  overrun  with  ^ 
spirit  of  superstition,  that  I  adored,  and  that  wltk 
great  devotion,  even  all  things  (both  the  hieb-plie^ 
priest,  clerk,  vestment,  service^  and  what  else)  heloag^ 
ing  to  the  church ;  counting  alt  things  holy  thatwvt 
therein  contained,  and  esp^nally  the  priest  snd  deik 
most  happy,  and,  without  doubt,  greatly  blesned,  be- 
cause they  were  the  servants,  as  1  then  thon^t,  of 
God,  and  were  principal  in  the  holy  temple,  to  do  Ui 
work  therein.  This  conceit  grew  so  strong  upon  wj 
spirit,  that  had  I  but  seen  a  priest  (thou^  aerer  n 
sordid  and  debauched  in  his  life),  I  should  find  my 
spirit  fall  under  him,  reverence  him,  and  knit  onio 
him ;  yea,  I  thought  for  the  lore  I  did  bear  unto  tfcen 
(supposing  they  were  the  ministers  of  God),  IcoaM 
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JbftTt  laid  down  s.t  their  feet,  and  have  been  trampled 
Wfum  hj  them — ^their  name,  their  garb,  and  work  did 
M  intoxicate  and  bewitch  me.  *  * 

Bat  ^1  this  while  I  waa  not  sensible  of  the  danger 
md  eril  of  nn ;  I  was  kept  from  considering  that  sin 
vonld  damn  me,  what  religion  soerer  I  followed,  un- 
kai  I  was  found  in  Christ.  Nay,  I  nerer  thought 
whether  there  was  such  a  one  or  no.  Thus  man,  while 
blind,  doth  wander,  for  he  knoweth  not  the  waj  to  the 
dt)r  of  God,  Eccles.  x.  15. 

But  one  dajr,  amongst  all  the  sermons  our  parson 
Bide,  his  subject  was  to  treat  of  the  Sabbath-daj,  and 
of  the  eril  of  breaking  that,  either  with  labour,  sports, 
or  otherwise ;  wherefore  I  fell  in  mj  conscience  under 
Us  sermon,  thinking  and  beliering  that  he  made  that 
aennon  on  purpose  to  show  me  mj  eril  doing.  And 
at  that  time  I  felt  what  guilt  was,  though  nerer  before 
ikat  I  can  remember ;  but  then  I  was  for  the  present 
gmXiy  loaded  therewith,  and  so  went  home,  when  the 
■mon  was  ended,  with  a  great  burden  upon  my 
mk  This,  for  that  instant,  did  embitter  mj  former 
uaaares  to  me  ;  but  hold,  it  lasted  not,  for  before  I 
lad  well  dinedf  the  trouble  began  to  go  off  my  mind, 
and  mj  heart  returned  to  its  old  course ;  but  oh,  how 
l^was  I  that  this  trouble  was  gone  firom  me,  and 
that  the  fire  was  put  out,  that  I  might  sin  again  with- 
oit  eontrol !  Wherefore,  when  I  Imd  satisfied  nature 
mth  mj  food,  I  shook  the  sermon  out  of  mj  mind, 
■id  to  mj  old  custom  of  sports  and  gaming  I  returned 
lith  great  delight. 

Bttt  the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  n.me 
rfcat,  and  haying  struck  it  one  blow  from  the  hole, 
JMt  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  second  time,  a  roice 
did  suddenly  dart  from  heaven  into  my  soul,  which 
aid, '  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or 
hire  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  V  At  this  I  was  put  to 
an  exceeding  maze  ;  wherefore,  leaving  my  cat  upon 
fte  groand,  I  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  was  as  if  I 
bd,  with  the  eyea  of  my  understanding,  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus  look  down  upon  me,  as  being  very  hotly  dis- 
pleased  with  me,  and  as  if  he  did  severely  threaten  me 
vith  some  grievous  punishment  for  those  and  other 
UBfodly  practices. 

1  had  no  sooner  thus  conceived  in  my  mind,  but 
loddaily  this  conclusion  fastened  on  my  spirit  (for 
the  former  hint  did  set  my  sins  again  before  my  face), 
tibat  I  had  been  a  great  and  grievoua  sinner,  and  that 
ii  WIS  now  too  late  for  me  to  look  after  heaven ;  for 
Cbist  would  not  forgive  me  nor  pardon  my  transgres- 
iioiis.   Then,  while  I  was  thinking  of  it,  and  fearing 
lest  it  should  be  so«  I  felt  mv  heart  sink  in  despair, 
oonduding  it  was  too  late,  and  therefore  I  resolved  in 
nj  nund  to  go  on  in  rin ;  for,  thought  I,  if  the  case 
\t  thns,  mv  state  is  surelv  miserable ;  miserable  if  I 
leave  my  sms,  and  but  miserable  if  I  follow  them :  I 
caohut  be  dunned ;  and  if  I  must  be  so,  I  had  aa 
good  be  damned  for  many  sins  as  be  damned  for  few. 
Ihos  1  stood  in  the  midst  of  my  plajr»  before  all 
that  then  were  present;  but  yet  I   told  them  no- 
tiuiig;bat,  I  say,  having  made  this  conclusion,  I 
Ktomed  desperately  to  my  sport  again  ;  and  I  well 
KBiember,  that  presently  this  kind  of  despair  did 
so  possess  my  soul,  that  I  was   persuaded  I  could 
aerer  attain  to  other  comfort  than  what  I  should 
set  in  sin;  for  heaven  was  gone  already,  so  that  on 
^  1  must  not  think  ;  wherefore  I  found  within  me 
p^  desire  to  take  my  fill  of  sin,  that  I  might  taste 
^  sweetness  of  it ;  and  I  made  as  much  haste  as  I 
eoold  to  fill  my  belly  with  its  delicates,  lest  I  should 
die  before  I  had  my  desires ;  for  that  I  feared  greatly, 
u  these  things,  I  protest  before  God  I  lie  not,  neither 
do  1  frame  this  sort  of  speech ;  these  were  really, 
■^mtglj,  and  with  all  my  heart,  my  desires  ;  the  good 
**rf,  whose  mercy  is  unsearchable,  forgive  m^  trans- 
P***ona.    And  1  am  very  confident  £at  this  temp- 
tation of  the  devil  ia  more  usual  among  poor  creatures 


than  many  are  aware  of,  yet  they  continually  have  a 
secret  conclusion  within  them,  that  there  are  no  hopes 
for  them;  for  they  have  loved  sins,  therefore  after 
them  they  will  go,  Jer.  ii.  25.  xviii.  12. 

Now,  therefore,  I  went  on  in  sin,  still  erudgin^  that 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  it  as  I  would.  This  did 
continue  with  me  about  a  month  or  more ;  but  one 
day,  as  I  was  standing  at  a  neighbour's  shop  window, 
and  there  cursing  and  swearing  afler  my  wonted  man- 
ner, there  sat  within  the  woman  of  the  house,  who 
heafd  me ;  and  though  she  was  a  very  loose  and  un- 
godly wretch,  yet  protested  that  I  swore  and  cursed 
at  tlubt  most  fearful  rate,  that  she  was  made  to  tremble 
to  hear  me ;  and  told  me  frirther,  that  I  was  the  un« 
godliest  fellow  for  swearing  that  she  ever  heard  in  all 
her  life ;  and  that  I,  by  thus  doing,  was  able  to  spoil 
all  the  youth  in  the  whole  town,  S  they  came  but  in 
my  company.  At  this  reproof  I  was  silenced,  and  put 
to  secret  shame,  and  that,  too,  as  I  thought,  before  the 
God  of  heaven ;  wherefore,  while  I  stood  there,  hang- 
ing down  my  head,  I  wished  that  I  might  be  a  little 
child  again,  that  my  father  might  learn  me  to  speak 
without  this  wicked  way  of  swearing ;  for,  thought  I, 
I  am  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  a  reformation,  for  that  could  never  be.  But  how 
it  came  to  pass  I  know  not,  I  did  from  this  time  for- 
ward so  leave  my  swearing,  that  it  was  a  great  wonder 
to  myself  to  observe  it ;  and  whereas  before  I  knew  not 
how  to  speak  unless  I  put  aa  oath  before,  and  another 
behind,  to  make  my  words  have  authority,  now  I 
could  witikout  it  speak  better,  and  with  more  pleasant- 
ness, than  ever  I  could  before.  All  this  while  I  knew 
not  Jesus  Christ,  neither  did  leave  my  sports  and 
plays. 

But  quickly  after  this,  I  fell  into  company  with 
one  poor  man  that  made  profession  of  religion,  who,  as 
I  then  thought,  did  talk  pleasantly  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  religion ;  wherefore,  liking  what  he  said,  I  be- 
took me  to  my  Bible,  and  began  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  reading,  especially  with  the  historical  part  thereof; 
for,  as  for  Paul's  epistles,  and  such  like  scriptures,  I 
could  not  away  with  them,  being  as  yet  ignorant 
either  of  my  nature,  or  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  save  us.  Wherefore  I  fell  to  some  outward 
reformation  both  in  my  words  and  life,  and  did  set 
the  commandments  berore  me  for  my  way  to  heaven ; 
which  commandments  I  also  did  strive  to  keep,  and^ 
as  I  thought,  did  keep  them  pretty  well  sometimes, 
and  then  I  should  have  comfort ;  yet  now  and  then 
should  break  one,  and  so  afflict  my  conscience  ;  but 
then  I  should  repent,  and  say  I  was  sorry  for  it,  and 
promise  God  to  do  better  next  time,  and  there  got 
help  again ;  for  then  I  thought  I  pleasdL  God  as  weHl 
as  any  man  in  England. 

Thus  1  continued  about  a  year,  all  which  time  our 
neighbours  did  take  me  to  be  a  very  godly  and  reli- 
gious man,  and  did  marvel  much  to  see  such  great 
alteration  in  my  life  and  manners ;  and,  indeed,  so  it 
was,  though  I  anew  not  Christ,  nor  grace,  nor  faith^ 
nor  hope ;  for,  as  I  have  since  seen,  had  I  then  died, 
my  state  had  been  most  fearfuL  But,  I  say,  my 
neighbours  were  amazed  at  this  my  great  convert 
sion — from  prodigious  profaneness  to  something  like  a 
moral  life  and  aober  num.  Now,  thoKfore,  they  b^;an 
to  pruse,  to  commend,  and  to  speak  well  of  me,  both 
to  my  face  and  behind  my  back.  Now  I  was,  as  they 
said,  become  godly ;  now  I  was  become  a  right  honest 
man.  But  oh  I  when  I  understood  those  were  their 
words  and  opinions  of  me,  it  pleased  me  mighty  well ; 
for  though  as  yet  I  was  nothing  but  a  poor  painted 
hypocrite,  yet  1  loved  to  be  talked  of  as  one  that  was 
tnuy  godly.  I  was  proud  of  my  godliness,  and,  in« 
deed,  I  did  all  I  did  either  to  be  seen  of  or  well  spoken 
of  by  men ;  and  thus  I  continued  for  about  a  twelve- 
month or  more. 

Now  you  must  know,  that  before  this  I  had  taken 
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.  much  delight  in  lining,  but  my  oonscienoe  begimiing 
'  io  be  tender,  I  thought  such  practice  was  but  rain, 
and  therefore  forced  myself  to  ieare  it ;  jet  mj  mind 
hankered ;  wherefore  I  would  go  to  the  steeple-house 
and  look  on,  though  I  durst  not  ring ;  but  I  thought 
this  did  not  become  religion  neither ;  yet  I  forced  my- 
self and  would  look  on  still.  But  quickly  after,  I  hd- 
gan  to  think,  *  How,  if  one  of  the  oells  should  fallT 
Then  I  chose  to  stand  under  a  main  beam  that  lay 
OTCoihwart  the  steeple,  from  side  to  side,  thinking 
here  I  might  stand  sure ;  but  then  I  thought  again, 
should  the  bell  fall  with  a  swing,  it  might  first  hit 
the  wall,  and  then  rebounding  upon  me,  might  kill 
me  for  all  this  beam.  This  made  me  stand  in  the 
steeple-door ;  and  now,  thought  I,  I  am  safe  enough ; 
for  if  a  bell  should  then  fall,  I  can  slip  out  behmd 
these  thick  walls,  and  so  be  preserred  notwithstand- 
ing. So  after  this  I  would  yet  go  to  see  them  ring, 
but  would  not  go  any  farther  than  the  steeple-door ; 
but  then  it  came  into  my  head,  '  How,  if  the  steeple 
itself  should  &U  r  And  thU  thought  (it  mav,  for 
aught  I  know,  when  I  stood  and  looked  on)  did  oon- 
tinuaily  so  shake  my  mind,  that  I  durst  not  stand  at 
the  steeple-door  any  longer,  but  was  forced  to  flee^  for 
fear  the  steeple  should  faU  upon  my  head. 

Another  thing  was  my  dancing ;  I  was  a  full  Tear 
before  I  could  quite  Ieare  that.  But  all  this  while, 
when  I  thought  I  kept  that  or  this  commandment,  or 
did  by  word  or  deed  anything  I  thought  was  good,  I 
had  great  peace  in  my  oonscience,  and  would  think 
with  myself,  Qod  cannot  choose  but  be  now  pleased 
with  me ;  yea,  to  relate  it  in  my  own'  way,  I  tnought 
no  man  in  England  could  please  God  better  than  I. 
But,  poor  wretch  as  I  was,  i  was  all  this  while  igno- 
rant of  Jesus  Christ,  and  going  about  to  establish  my 
own  righteousness ;  and  had  perished  therein,  had  not 
Ood  in  his  mercy  showed  me  more  of  my  state  by 
nature.  *  * 

In  these  da^  when  I  have  heaid  others  talk  of 
what  was  the  sm  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  would 
the  tempter  so  provoke  me  to  desire  to  sin  that  sin, 
that  I  was  as  if  I  could  not,  must  not,  neither  should 
be  quiet  until  I  had  committed  it ;  now  no  sin  would 
serre  but  that :  if  it  were  to  be  committed  by  speak- 
ing of  such  a  word,  then  I  have  been  as  if  my  mouth 
would  have  spoken  that  word  whether  I  would  or  no ; 
and  in  so  strong  a  measure  was  the  temptation  upon 
me,  that  often  I  have  been  ready  to  clap  my  hands 
under  my  chin,  to  hold  my  mouth  from  opening ;  at 
other  times,  to  leap  with  my  head  downward  into 
some  muck-hill  hole,  to  keep  my  mouth  from  speak- 
ing. Now,  again,  I  counted  the  estate  of  eTeiything 
that  God  had  made  far  better  than  this  dreadful  state 
of  mine  was ;  yea,  gladly  would  I  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  a  dog  or  a  hone,  for  I  knew  they  had  no 
souls  to  perish  under  the  everlasting  weight  of  hell  or 
sin,  as  mine  was  like  to  do.  Nay,  thou^  I  saw  this 
and  felt  this,  yet  that  which  added  to  my  sorrow  was, 
that  I  oould  not  find  that  with  all  my  soul  I  did  de- 
sire deliverance.  That  scripture  did  also  tear  and 
rend  my  soul  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  '  The 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot  mt, 
whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked,  saith  my  God,'  Isaiah  Ivii. 
20, 21.  ♦  • 

And  now  I  am  speaking  my  experience,  I  will  in 
this  place  thrust  in  a  word  or  two  concerning  my 
preadiing  the  word,  and  of  God's  dealing  with  me  in 
that  particular  also.  After  I  had  been  about  five  or 
six  yean  awakened,  and  helped  to.  see  both  the  want 
and  worth  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  to  venture 
my  soul  upon  him,  some  of  the  most  able  amons  the 
saints  with  us  for  judgment  and  holiness  of  life,  as 
they  conceived,  did  perceive  that  God  counted  me 
worthy  to  understand  something  of  his  wiU  in  his 
lioly  word,  and  had  given  me  utterance  to  express 


what  I  saw  to  othen  for  edification ;  thenfbie  they 
desired  me,  with  mudi  earnestness,  that  I  wouU 
be  willinff  at  some  times  to  take  in  hand,  in  one  of 
the  meetings,  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation  v&to 
them.  The  which,  though  at  the  fint  it  did  mock 
dash  and  abash  my  spirit  yet  being  still  by  ikem  ifo> 
sired  and  intreated,  I  consented,  and  did  twioe^  st 
two  several  assemblies,  but  in  private,  though  nHk 
much  weakness,  discover  my  gift  amongst  than;  at 
which  they  did  solemnly  protest,  as  in  the  ticfat  of 
the  great  God,  they  were  both  afiected  and  oomioited, 
and  gave  thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies  lor  ths 
grace  bestowed  on  me. 

After  this,  sometimes,  when  some  of  them  did  go 
into  the  country  to  teach,  they  would  also  that  I 
should  go  with  tnem,  where,  though  as  yet  I  dmst  not 
make  use  of  my  gift  in  an  open  way,  yet  moie|ni- 
vately,  as  I  came  amongst  the  good  people  in  thoN 
places,  I  did  sometimes  speak  a  word  of  admonitioB 
unto  them  also,  the  whidi  they  received  with  lejm^ 
ing  at  the  mercy  of  God  to  me-ward,  professing  their 
souls  were  edified  thereby.  Wherdwe,  to  be  brici^ 
at  last  being  still  desired  by  the  church,  I  wss  men 
particularly  called  forth,  and  amnrinted  to  a  mon 
ordinary  and  public  preaching  of  the  word,  not  only  to 
and  amongst  them  tnat  believed,  but  also  to  offer  ths 
gospel  to  thoee  who  had  not  yet  received  the  ftith 
thereof:  about  which  time  I  did  evidently  find  ia  ray 
mind  a  secret  pricking  forward  thereto,  thou^  at  that 
time  I  was  most  sorely  afiUcted  with  fieij  dvts  of  ths 
devil  conceminff  my  eternal  state.  *  ^ 

Wherefore,  though  of  myself,  of  all  the  sainti  the 
most  unworthy,  yet  I,  with  great  fear  and  trembliag 
at  my  own  wfuness,  did  set  upon  the  work,  and  did, 
acooniing  to  my  gift,  preach  that  blessed  gospel  thst 
God  hath  shown  me  in  the  holy  word  of  troth ;  which, 
when  the  oountrr  undentood,  they  came  in  to  hesi 
the  word  by  hundreds,  and  that  from  all  parts,  thoo^ 
upon  diven  and  sundry  accounts.  And  I  thank  Cm 
he  gave  unto  me  some  measure  of  bowels  snd  pity 
for  their  souls,  which  also  put  me  forward  to  lahoer 
with  great  earnestness  to  find  out  sudi  a  word  si 
might,  if  God  would  bless  it,  awaken  the  conscicDoe^ 
in  which  also  the  good  Lord  had  respect  to  the  dears 
of  his  servant ;  for  I  had  not  preached  long  betee 
some  began  to  be  greatly  afflicted  in  their  mindi  st 
the  greatness  of  their  sin,  and  of  theur  need  of  Jesoi 
Christ. 

But  I  first  could  not  believe  thai  God  should  ipesk 
by  me  to  the  heart  of  any  man,  still  oountinc  ffl^adl 
unworthy ;  yet  those  who  were  thus  touched  voold 
have  a  peitticular  respect  for  me ;  and  thoodi  I  did 
put  it  mm  me  that  thej  should  bis  awakenedf  liy  n^ 
still  they  would  affirm  it  before  the  saints  of  Ood: 
thej  would  also  bless  God  for  me  (unworthy  wretch 
that  I  am  I),  and  count  me  God's  instnimeiit  tbat 
showed  to  them  the  way  of  salvation.       *       *  ,  _ 

Thus  I  went  on  for  the  qMMse  of  two  yean,  trftag 
out  against  men's  sins,  and  their  fearful  state  became 
of  them.  After  which  the  Lord  came  in  uponniTMi 
soul  with  some  sure  peace  and  comfort  through  Cmt: 
wherefore  now  I  altered  in  my  preaching  (for  still  I 
preached  what  I  saw  and  felt) ;  now  therefoie  I  did 
much  labour  to  hold  with  Jesus  Christ  in  all  hb 
ofilces,  relations,  and  benefits  unto  the  worid,  sad  did 
strive  also  to  condemn  and  remove  those  fhbe  n^ 
ports  and  props  on  which  the  worid  doth  leaa,  and 
by  them  fall  and  perish.  On  these  things  also  1  stayed 
as  long  as  on  the  other. 

After  this,  God  led  me  into  something  of  the  myt' 
stery  of  the  union  of  Christ ;  wherefore  that  I  dis* 
covered  and  showed  to  them  also.  And  when  I  hsd 
travelled  through  these  three  points  of  the  word  of 
God,  about  the  space  of  five  yean  or  more,  I  «» 
caught  in  my  present  practice,  and  cast  into  priMOi  i 
where  I  have  lain  above  as  long  again  to  oonfina  «• 
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Inih  bj  wvf  of  sufftring,  as  I  was  before  in  testifying 
«f  it  aocoiding  to  the  Scriptiues  in  a  waj  of  prMch- 
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I  first  went  to  pnadi  the  word  abroad,  the 
docton  and  priests  of  the  conntiy  did  <q)en  wide 
sgainst  me ;  but  I  was  persuaded  of  this,  not  to  render 
Bilinf  for  railing,  but  to  see  how  many  of  their  car- 
■al  nrafcssois  I  oould  convince  of  their  miseiable  state 
Vj  tae  law,  and  of  the  want  and  worth  of  Christ :  for, 
thought  I, '  That  shall  answer  for  me  in  time  to  codm, 
vhea  they  shall  be  for  my  hire  before  their  fiMO,'  Oen. 
ZXX.38. 

I  nerer  cared  to  meddle  with  things  that  were  con- 
tnrorted,  and  in  dispute  among  the  saints,  especiallT 
Oiigs  of  the  lowest  nature ;  yet  it  pleased  me  mua 
to  contend  with  great  earnestness  for  the  word  of 
ftikh,  and  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  death  and  suf- 
fcnsgsof  JcsDS ;  but,  I  say,  as  to  other  things,  I  would 
kt  them  alone,  because  I  saw  they  engendocd  strife ; 
aad  because  that  they  neither  in  doing  nor  in  learinff 
ndsoe  did  eommcnd  us  to  God  to  be  his :  besides,  I 
mm  my  work  before  me  did  run  into  another  channel, 
sfBB  to  cany  an  awakened  word ;  to  that  thersfore  I 
ioA  stick  and  adheie.  *  * 

If  sny  of  thooe  who  were  awakened  by  my  minis- 
hy  did  sAer  thai  UXL  back  (as  sometimes  too  many 
6^  I  can  truly  sar  their  loss  hath  been  more  to  me 
tbn  if  my  own  children,  batten  of  my  own  body, 
kdbeen  gnng  to  their  grare.  I  think  Terily,  I  may 
fcsk  it  without  any  oflbnce  to  the  Lord,  nothing  has 
nM  10  near  me  as  that,  unless  it  was  the  lear  of  the 
ha  of  the  salTstion  of  my  own  souL  I  have  counted 
M  if  I  had  goodly  buildings  and  lordships  in  those 
pbcei  where  my  children  were  bom :  mT  heart  hath 
MD  so  wrapped  up  in  the  glory  of  this  excellent 
unk,  that  I  counted  mTself  more  blessed  and  honoured 
rfOod  by  this  thui  if  he  had  made  me  the  emperor  of 
ibeCairistiaii  world,  or  the  Lord  of  all  the  gloiy  of  the 
orth  without  it.  *  * 

But  in  this  work,  as  in  all  other,  I  had  my  temp- 
tsftaoas  attending  me,  and  that  of  diven  kinds ;  as 
nostiiBesI  shoud  be  aswnlted  with  great  disoourage- 
BHot  thnrin,  fearing  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
■pesk  a  word  at  all  to  edification  ;  nay,  that  I  should 
iMt  be  shle  to  speak  sense  to  the  people ;  at  which 
tbnsB  I  should  hare  such  a  strange  faininess  seise  upon 
BJ  bod^,  that  my  legs  hare  scarce  been  able  to  cany 
me  to  the  place  of  exercise. 

Sosoetimes,  when  I  have  been  preaching,  I  have 
bem  Tiolently  assaulted  with  thoughts  of  blasphemy, 
ad  stioDgly  tempted  to  speak  the  words  with  my 
MQth  before  ttie  oongrq^tion.  I  hare  also  at  times, 
even  nhea  1  have  be^m  to  speak  the  word  with  much 
^Tuew,  evidence,  and  liberty  of  speech,  been,  before 
Ifas  CBding  of  thskt  opportunity,  so  blinded  and  so 
dtoanged  nam  the  tlungs  1  have  been  speaking,  and 
bave  been  also  so  straitened  in  my  speech  as  to  utter- 
ance before  the  people,  that  I  have  been  as  if  I  had 
Bit  known  whMX  1  mive  becm  about,  or  as  if  my  head 
bad  been  in  a  bag  aU  tiie  time  of  my  exercise.  *  * 
But  when  Satan  perceived  that  his  thus  tempting 
•nd  aiaaiilting  of  me  would  not  answer  his  design, 
to  wit,  to  overthrow  the  ministry,  and  make  it  ineffec- 
t<ial  as  to  the  ends  thereof,  then  he  tried  another 
^1  which  was,  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  igniwant 
iad  malicious  to  load  me  with  slanders  and  reproaches. 
Now  therefore  I  may  say,  that  what  the  devil  could 
Mm  aad  his  instruments  invent,  was  whirled  up 
and  down  the  country  against  me,  thinking,  as  I  said, 
bvthat  means  they  ahould  make  mv  ministiy  to  be 
Hsodoned.  It  hiffOi  therefore  to  be  rumoured  up 
ind  down  among  the  people  that  1  was  a  witch,  a 
^Miit^  a  highwayman,  and  the  like.  To  all  which  I 
maU  only  say,  Ood  knows  that  I  am  innocent  But 
wfidrmbe  accnaets,  let  them  provide  themselves  to 
«eet  me  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Son  of  God,  there 


to  answer  for  all  these  things  (with  all  the  rest  of 
their  iniquities),  unless  God  shall  give  them  repent- 
ance for  them,  for  the  which  I  pray  with  all  my 
heart.  •  • 

Having  made  profession  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  preached  the  same  aU>nt  five  years,  I 
was  apprehended  at  a  meeting  of  good  people  in  the 
country  (among  whom  I  should  have  preached  that 
day,  but  thev  took  me  from  amongst  them),  and  had 
me  before  a  justice,  who,  after  I  lutd  offered  security 
for  my  appeanmce  the  next  sessions,  yet  committed 
me,  because  my  sureties  would  not  consent  to  be 
bound  that  I  should  preach  no  more  to  the  people. 

At  the  sessions  after,  I  was  indicted  for  a  main- 
tuner  of  unlawful  assemblies  and  conventicles,  and 
for  not  conforming  to  the  church  of  England ;  and 
after  some  conference  there  with  the  justices,  they 
taking  my  plain  dealing  with  them  for  a  confession, 
as  th^  termed  it,  of  the  indictment,  did  sentence  me 
to  a  perpetual  banishment,  because  I  refused  to  eon- 
ffom.  So  being  again  delivered  up  to  the  jailer's 
hands,  I  was  hi^  to  prison,  and  there  laid  a  complete 
twelve  years,  waiting  to  see  what  God  would  suffer 
these  men  to  do  with  me.  In  which  condition  I  have 
continued  with  mudi  content,  through  grace,  but  have 
met  with  many  turnings  and  goings  upon  my  heart, 
both  fhnn  the  Lord,  Satan,  and  my  own  corruption, 
by  all  which  (glory  be  to  Jesus  Christ)  I  have  also 
received  much  conviction,  instruction,  and  under- 
standing, <tf  whidi  I  shall  not  here  discourse ;  only 
five  you  a  hint  or  two  that  may  stir  up  the  godly  to 
leas  God,  and  to  pray  for  and  lUso  to  take  encourage* 
ment,  should  the  case  be  their  own,  *net  to  fear  what 
man  can  do  unto  them.' 

[ChnMuxn  tn  ihe  Hand»  of  Okmi  Detpair.'l 

Now  there  was,  not  far  from  the  place  where  they 
lay,  a  castle,  called  Doubting  Caistle,  the  owner  whereof 
was  Giant  Despair,  and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they 
now  were  sleeping;  wherefore  he,  getting  up  in  the 
morning  early,  and  walking  up  and  down  m  his  fields, 
caught  Christian  and  UoMfhl  asleep  in  his  groundo. 
Then,  with  a  grim  and  surly  voice,  he  bid  them  awake^ 
and  asked  them  whence  thev  were,  and  what  they  did 
in  his  grounds  t  They  told  him  they  were  pilgrims, 
and  tb»t  they  had  lost  their  way.  Then  said  the 
giant.  You  have  this  night  trespassed  on  me,  by 
trampling  and  lying  on  my  ground,  and  therefore  yon 
must  go  along  with  me.  »>  they  were  forced  to  go, 
becMise  he  was  stronger  than  they.  They  also  had 
but  little  to  say,  for  they  knew  themselves  in  fault. 
The  giant,  therobre,  drove  them  befoie  him,  and  put 
them  into  his  castle,  in  a  veiy  dark  dungeon,  mwty 
and  stinking  to  the  spirits  of  those  two  men.  Here 
thev  lay  fnim  Wednesday  morning  till  Saturday 
night,  without  one  bit  of  bread,  or  drop  of  drink,  or 
li^t,  or  any  to  ask  how  they  did :  they  were  there- 
fore here  in  evil  case,  and  were  far  from  firiends  and 
acquaintance.  Now,  in  this  place  Christian  had 
double  sorrow,  because  it  was  throu^  his  unadvised 
haste  that  they  were  brought  into  this  distress. 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a  wife,  and  her  name  was 
Difiidence :  so  when  he  was  gone  to  bed,  he  told  his 
wife  what  he  had  done,  to  wit,  that  he  had  taken  a 
couple  of  prisoners  and  cast  them  into  his  dungeon, 
for  trespoasiaff  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked  her 
idso  what  he  had  best  to  do  fhrther  to  them.  So  she 
asked  him  what  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and 
whither  thev  were  bound,  and  he  told  her.  Then  she 
counselled  him,  that  when  he  arose  in  the  morning, 
he  should  beat  them  without  mercy.  So  when  he 
arose,  he  getteth  him  a  grievous  crab-tree  cudgel,  and 
soes  down  into  the  dungeon  to  them,  and  there  first 
falls  to  rating  them  as  if  they  were  dogs,  although 
tlMy  never  gave  him  a  word  of  distaste :  then  he  faUs 
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upon  them,  and  beats  them  fearfully,  in  such  sort 
that  they  were  not  able  to  help  themselyes,  or  turn 
them  upon  the  floor.  This  done,  he  withdraws,  and 
leaves  them  there  to  condole  their  misexy,  and  to 
mourn  under  their  distress :  so  all  that  daj  Uiey  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  but  sighs  and  bitter  lamenta- 
tions.  The  next  ni^t  she  talked  with  her  husband 
about  them  further,  and  understanding  that  they  were 
yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to  counsel  them  to  make 
away  with  themselves.  So  when  morning  was  come, 
he  goes  to  them  in  a  surly  manner,  as  before,  and  per^ 
oeivin^  them  to  be  veiy  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he 
had  given  them  the  day  before,  he  told  them,  that 
since  they  were  never  like  to  come  out  of  that  place, 
their  only  way  would  be  forthwith  to  make  an  end  of 
themselves,  either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison :  For 
why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  seeing  it  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  bitterness!  But  they  desired 
him  to  let  them  go ;  with  which  he  looked  ugly  upon 
them,  and  rushing  to  them,  had  doubtless  made  an 
end  of  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one  of  his 
fits  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-ithiny  weather  fell  into 
fits),  and  lost  for  a  time  the  use  of  his  hands :  where* 
fore  he  withdrew,  and  left  them,  as  before,  to  consider 
what  to  do.  Then  did  the  prisoners  consult  between 
themselves  whether  it  was  best  to  take  his  counsel  or 
no ;  and  thus  they  began  to  discourse : — 

Ckr,  Brother,  said  Christian,  what  shall  we  dot 
The  life  that  we  now  live  is  miserable.  For  my  part, 
I  know  not  whether  it  is  best  to  live  thus,  or  die  out 
of  hand.  *  My  soul  chooseth  strangling  rather  than 
life,'  and  the  grave  is  more  easy  for  me  uiaa  this  dun- 
geon I    Shall  we  be  ruled  by  the  ^pant  I 

Mope.  Indeed  our  present  condition  is  dreadful,  and 
death  would  be  far  more  welcome  to  me,  than  thua 
for  ever  to  abide ;  but  let  us  consider,  the  Lord  of  the 
country  to  which  we  are  going  hath  said.  Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder :  no,  not  to  any  man's  person ;  much 
more  then  are  we  forbidden  to  take  his  counsel  to  kill 
ourselves.  Besides,  he  that  kills  another  can  but 
commit  murder  on  his  own  bodv ;  but  for  one  to  kill 
himself,  is  to  kill  body  and  soul  at  once.  And,  more- 
over, my  brother,  thou  talkest  of  ease  in  the  grave ; 
but  hast  thou  forgotten  the  hell,  whither  for  certain 
the  murderers  got  For  no  murderer  hath  eternal 
life,  &c.  And  let  us  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are 
not  in  the  hand  of  Oiant  Despair :  others,  so  fibr  as  I 
can  understand,  have  been  taken  by  him  as  well  as 
we,  and  yet  have  escaped  out  of  his  hands.  Who 
knows  but  that  God,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause 
that  Giant  Despair  may  die ;  or  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  he  may  toiget  to  lock  us  in  ;  or  that  he  may  in 
a  short  time  have  another  of  his  fits  before  us,  and 
may  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs  t  and  if  ever  that  should 
come  to  pass  again,  for  my  part  1  am  resolved  to 
pluck  up  the  heart  of  a  man,  and  to  try  mv  utmost 
to  get  from  under  his  hand.  I  was  a  fool  that  1  did 
not  try  to  do  it  before ;  but,  however,  mv  brother,  let 
uB  be  patient,  and  endure  a  while:  tne  time  may 
come  that  he  may  give  us  a  ha|^py  release ;  but  let  us 
not  be  our  own  murderers.  With  these  words  Hope- 
ful at  present  did  moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother ; 
so  they  continued  together  (in  the  dark)  that  day  in 
their  sad  and  doleful  ctmdition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  ^pant  goes  down 
into  the  dungeon  again,  to  see  if  his  prisoners  had 
taken  his  counsel ;  but  when  he  came  there  he  found 
them  alive ;  and  truly,  alive  was  all ;  for  now,  what 
for  want  of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them,  they  could 
do  little  but  breathe.  But,  I  say,  he  found  them 
alive;  at  which  he  fell  into  a  grievous  rag^  and  told 
them,  that  seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his  counsel,  it 
should  be  worse  wiUi  them  than  if  they  had  never 
been  bom. 
At  this  they  trembled  greatly,  and  I  think  that  1 


Christian  fell  into  a  swoon ;  but  coming  a  little  l» 
himself  again,  they  renewed  their  discourse  aboot  the 
giant's  counsel,  and  whether  yet  they  had  beit  take  it 
or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to  be  for  doii^ 
it ;  but  Hopeful  made  his  second  teply  as  followeth  i-^ 

Hope.  My  brother,  said  he,  remembersst  thou  act 
how  valiant  thou  hast  been  heretofore  f  ApoUvoa 
could  not  crush. thee,  nor  could  all  that  thoadidit 
hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  «£ 
Death :  what  hardships,  terror,  and  amaiemeat^  halt 
thou  already  gone  throu^,  and  art  thou  now  nothijtf 
but  fear  t  Thou  seest  that  I  am  in  the  dungeon  witE 
thee,  a  far  weaker  man  by  nature  than  thou  art;  alss 
this  giant  has  wounded  me  as  well  as  thee,  and  hsth 
also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water  fnm  my  mouth,  sad 
with  thee  I  mourn  without  the  li^L  But  let  as 
exercise  a  little  more  patience :  remember  how  thou 
playedst  the  man  at  Vanity  Fair,  and  wast  neither 
afraid  of  the  chain  nor  the  cage,  nor  vet  of  bloody 
death ;  whersfore  let  us  (at  least  to  avoid  the  ihsaie 
that  becomes  not  a  Christian  to  be  found  in)  bear  op 
with  patience  as  well  as  we  can. 

Now,  ni^ht  being  come  again,  and  the  oant  and 
his  wife  heme  a-bed^  she  asked  concerning  the  prisoa- 
ers,  and  if  they  had  taken  his  counsel;  to  which  he 
replied,  Th^  are  sturdy  rpgues ;  they  choose  rather  to 
bear  all  hardships  than  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves.  Then  said  she^  Take  th«n  into  the  castle 
yard  to-morrow,  and  show  them  the  bones  and  akoUs 
of  those  thou  hast  already  despatched,  and  otaki 
them  believe,  ere  a  week  comes  to  an  end,  thoa  wilt 
also  tear  them  in  pieces  as  thou  hast  done  their  lidk* 
lows  before  them. 

So  when  ihe  mominff  was  come,  the  ipatki  goes  to 
them  again,  and  takes  Uiem  into  thie  eastl^a^  and 
shows  them  as  his  wife  had  bidden  him.  lacse,  said 
he,  were  pilgrims,  as  you  are,  once ;  and  they  tree* 
passed  in  my  srounds,  as  ^ou  have  done ;  and!,  wkcn 
I  thought  fit,  1  tore  them  m  pieces,  and  so  within  toi 
days  I  will  do  you ;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  dec 
again;  and  with  that  he  beat  them  all  the  way  tkitheCi 

Ther  lay,  therefore^  all  day  on  Saturday  in  ala* 
mentable  case,  as  before.  Now,  when  nig^  was  eooM^ 
and  when  Mrs  Diffidence  and  her  husband  thegiaat 
were  got  to  bed,  they  b^gan  to  renew  their  disoooias 
of  their  prisoners ;  and,  withal,  the  old  gtaat  ww 
dered  that  he  could  neither  by  his  blows  nor  consid 
bring  them  to  an  end.  And  with  that  his  wiieie* 
plied,  I  fear,  said  she,  that  they  live  in  hope  thii 
some  will  oome  to  relieve  them,  or  that  ther  hare 
picklocks  about  them,  by  the  means  of  whi^  they 
hope  to  escape.  And  sayest  thou  so,  mv  deart  Mid 
the  ^iant ;  I  will  therefore  search  them  in  the 
morning. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnieht,  they  began  to 

Sray,  and  continued  in  prayer  till  almost  bieak  d 
av. 

Now,  a  little  before  it  was  day,  good  ChristisB,  ai 
one  half  amaaed,  brake  out  in  tus  passionate  speech: 
What  a  fool  (quoth  he)  am  I  thus  to  lie  in  a  stmkiqff 
dungeon,  when  I  may  as  well  walk  at  liberty!  I 
have  a  key  in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that  wilL  I 
am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting  Caitia 
Then  said  Hopeful,  That's  good  news,  good  brothff ; 
pluck  it  out  of  thy  bosom  and  try. 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and  bo- 
gan  to  try  at  the  dungeon-door,  whose  bolt  (as  hs 
turned  the  key)  gave  btck,  and  the  door  flew  (^ea 
with  ease,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both  came  o«i 
Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads  into  the 
castle-yard,  and  with  his  key  opened  that  door  also^ 
After,  he  went  to  the  iron  gate^  for  that  most  be 
opened  too;  but  that  lock  went  very  hard,  yet  the 
key  did  open  it.  Then  they  thrust  open  the  door  te 
make  their  escape  with  speed,  but  that  nte,  as  it 
opened,  made  such  a  cracking,  that  it  waied  Giiit 
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Despair,  wlko  bastilT  tismg  to  pursue  his  prisoners, 
Mt  his  limbs  to  fail ;  for  lus  fits  took  him  again,  so 
that  he  could  by  no  means  go  after  them.  Then  they 
vmt  on,  and  came  to  the  huig's  highway,  and  so  were 
Bife,  because  they  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

New,  when  tliey  were  gone  over  the  stile,  th^  be- 
gu.  to  oonbriTe  with  themselves  what  they  should  do 
tt  that  stile  to  prevent  those  that  should  come  after 
ftom  falling  into  the  hands  of  Giant  Despair.  So  they 
fsasented  to  erect  there  a  pillar,  and  to  encrave  upon 
ikt  stile  thereof  this  sentence : — *  Over  this  stile  is 
tbe  way  to  Doubiinp  Castle,  which  is  kept  by  Giant 
Dispair,  who  despiseth  the  Kins  of  the  Celestial 
Gsentiy,  and  eaeLs  to  destroy  his  holy  pilgrims.' 
Uukjf  tiierefore,  that  followed  afler,  read  what  was 
vritiai,  and  .escaped  the  danger. 

New  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time  the  pil- 
^pms  were  got  over  the  Enchanted  Ground,  and  enters 
lag  into  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was  very 
svNt  and  pleasant,  the  way  lying  directly  through  it, 
thef  sobeed  them  therefor  a  season.  Yea,  here  they 
kflttd  continually  the  singinc  of  birds,  and  saw  evety 
day  the  flowen  appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the 
Toiee  of  the  turtle  in  the  land.  In  this  country  the 
■m  Aineth  night  and  day ;  wherefore  it  was  beyond 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  also  out  of 
the  nach  of  Giant  Despair ;  neither  could  they  from 
this  place  so  much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  they 
vera  within  sight  of  the  city  they  were  going  to ;  also 
hne  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants  weteof :  for  in 
thb  land  the  shining  ones  commonly  walked,  because 
it  WM  upon  the  borders  of  Heaven.  In  this  land,  also, 
the  contract  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
leoeved ;  yea,  here,  *  as  the  bridegroom  r^oioeth  over 
the  bride,  so  did  their  God  rejoice  over  them.'  Here 
they  had  no  want  of  com  and  wine ;  for  in  this  place 
they  met  abidance  of  what  they  had  sought  for  in 
ill  their  pilgrimage.  Here  they  heard  voices  from  out 
of  the  city,  loud  voices,  saying, '  Say  ye  to  the  dauffhter 
of  Zion,  bdiold  thy  nlvation  comeith  t  Behold,  his 
levaid  is  with  him  1*  Hero  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
centiy  called  them  *  The  holy  people,  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  eonght  out,'  kc 

Now,  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  ther  had  more 
njfmnt  than  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  kingdom 
tewhi^  they  were  bound ;  and  drawinr  nearer  to  the 
dly  yet,  they  had  a  more  porfeot  view  &ereof :  it  was 
boilt  of  pearls  and  precion»  stones,  also  the  streets 
thenof  were  paved  with  gold ;  so  that,  by  reason  of 
the  natural  glory  of  the  citv,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
nnbcania  upon  it.  Christian  with  desire  fell  sick; 
Hopeful  also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease : 
wheveforr  here  they  lay  by  it  aiHiile,  crying  out,  be- 
euse  of  thdr  pangs, '  If  you  see  my  Beloved,  tell  him 
that  I  am  sick  of  love.' 

Bat  being  a  little  strengthened,  and  better  able  to 
bev  their  sickness,  they  walked  on  their  way,  and 
came  yet  nearer  and  nearer,  where  were  orchards, 
Yiarads,  arid  gardens,  and  their  gates  opened  into 
the  hifhway.  Now,  as  they  came  up  to  these  places, 
behold  the  gardener  stood  in  the  way,  to  whom  the 
pilgrims  sud.  Whose  goodly  vineyanls  and  gardens 
•le  these!  He  answered.  They  are  the  king's,  and  are 
planted  here  for  his  own  delight,  and  also  for  the 
nlaee  of  pilgrims :  so  the  gardener  had  them  into  the 
^uiejards,  and  bid  them  refresh  themselves  with 
dainties ;  he  also  diowed  them  Uiero  the  kinc's  w^ks 
od  aibcura,  where  he  delighted  tobe ;  and  here  they 
tarried  and  slent. 

Now,  I  behdd  in  mv  dream  that  they  talked  more 
in  their  sleep  at  this  time  than  ever  they  did  in  all 
thttr  journey ;  and  being  in  a  muse  thereabout,  the 
fudcner  said  even  io  mc^  Wherefore  mnsest  thou  at 


the  matter  t  It  is  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  the 
gn^es  of  these  vineyards  to  go  down  so  sweetly,  as  to 
cause  the  lips  of  them  that  are  asleep  to  spealc. 

So  I  saw  that  when  the^  awoke,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  so  up  to  the  city.  But,  as  I  said,  the 
reflection  of  tne  sun  upon  the  city  (for  the  city  was 
pure  gold)  was  so  extremely  glorious,  that  they  could 
not  as  yet  with  open  face  behold  it,  but  through  an 
instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  So  I  saw  that,  as 
they  went  on,  there  met  them  two  men  in  raiment  that 
shone  like  gold ;  also  their  faces  shone  as  the  light. 

These  men  adced  the  pilgrims  whence  they  came  t 
and  ther  told  them,  lliey  also  asked  them  where 
they  had  lodged,  what  difficulties  and  dangers,  what 
comforts  and  pleasures,  they  had  met  with  in  tiie  way  t 
and  they  told  them.  Then  said  the  men  that  met 
them.  You  have  but  two  difficulties  more  to  meet 
with,  and  then  vou  are  in  the  citr. 

Christian  and  his  companion  then  asked  the  men  to 
go  alon^  with  them ;  so  they  told  them  that  they  would. 
But,  said  they,  you  must  obtain  it  by  your  own  faith. 
So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  th^  went  on  together  till 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  gate. 

Now,  I  fVuiher  saw  that  betwixt  them  and  the  gate 
was  a  river,  but  there  was  no  bridge  to  go  over,  and 
the  river  was  veir  deep.  At  the  sight,  therefore,  of 
this  river,  the  pilgrims  were  much  stuimed ;  but  the 
men  that  went  with  them  said.  You  must  go  through, 
or  you  cannot  come  to  the  gate. 

The  pilgrims  then  began  to  inquire  if  there  was  no 
other  way  to  the  gatet  To  which  they  answered,  Yes, 
but  there  hath  not  any,  save  two,  to  wit,  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  been  permitted  to  tread  that  path  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  nor  shall,  until  the  last 
trumpet  shall  sound.  The  pilgrims  then  (especially 
Christian)  benn  to  despond  in  their  minds,  ana  looked 
this  way  and  that ;  but  no  way  could  be  found  by 
them  by  which  ther  might  escape  the  river.  Then  they 
asked  the  men  if  the  waters  were  all  of  a  depth!  They 
said.  No ;  yet  they  could  not  help  them  in  that  case ; 
For,  said  they,  you  shall  find  it  deeper  or  shallower,  as 
you  believe  in  uie  King  of  the  place. 

They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  water,  and 
entering.  Christian  bogan  to  sink,  and  crying  out  to 
his  good  friend  Ho]^lul,  he  said,  I  sink  in  deep 
waters ;  the  billows  go  over  my  heaid ;  all  the  waters 
go  over  me.    Selah. 

Then  said  the  other,  Be  of  good  cheer,  ray  brother ; 
I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is  good.  Then  said  Christian, 
Ah  I  my  friend,  iJie  sorrow  m  death  hath  encompassed 
me  about ;  I  shall  not  see  the  land  thai  flows  with 
milk  and  honey.  And  with  that  a  great  darkness  and 
horror  fell  upon  Christian,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
beforo  him.  Also  here,  in  a  great  measure,  he  loet 
his  senses,  so  thai  he  could  neither  remember  nor 
orderly  ta^  of  any  of  those  sweet  refreshments  that  he 
had  met  with  in  &b  ynj  of  his  pilgrimage.  But  iJl 
the  words  that  he  spake  still  tended  to  discover  that 
he  had  honor  of  mind,  and  heart  fean  that  he  should 
die  in  that  riter,  and  never  obtain  entranoe  in  at  the 
gate.  Hers^  also,  as  they  that  stood  by  perceived,  he 
was  much  in  the  troublesome  thoughts  of  the  sins  that 
he  had  committed,  boih  since  and  before  he  bogan  to 
be  a  pilgrim.  It  was  also  observed  that  he  was  troubled 
with  ^>paritions  of  hobffoblins  and  evil  spirits ;  for 
ever  and  anon  he  would  mtimate  so  much  bv  words. 
Hopefbl,  therefore,  here  had  much  ado  to  Keep  his 
brother's  head  above  water ;  yea,  sometimes  he  would 
be  quite  gone  down,  and  then  ere  awhile  he  would  rise 
up  again  naif  dead.  Hopeful  did  also  endeavour  to 
comfbrt  him,  saying,  BroUier,  I  eee  the  gate,  and  men 
standing  bv  to  reoeive  us ;  but  Christian  would  answeri 
It  is  you ;  it  is  you  they  wait  fnr ;  you  have  been  Hope- 
fiil  ever  since  I  knew  you.  And  so  have  you,  s^d  he 
to  Christian.  Ah  I  brother,  said  he,  surelv  if  I  was 
ri^t,  he  would  now  rise  to  help  me;  but  roi  my  sins 
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he  liath  brought  me  into  the  snaie  and  left  me.  Then 
■aid  Hopeful,  Mj  brother,  jou  hare  quite  foigot  the 
text,  where  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  '  There  are  no 
bands  in  their  death,  but  their  strength  is  firm  ;  thej 
are  not  troubled  as  other  men,  neither  are  thej 
plagued  like  other  men.'  These  troubles  Mid  distresses 
that  you  go  through  in  these  waters  are  no  sign  that 
Ood  hath  forsaken  you ;  but  are  sent  to  try  jou, 
whether  you  will  call  to  mind  that  which  heretofore 
Toa  haye  received  of  his  goodness,  and  liye  upon  him 
in  your  distresses. 

Then  I  saw  in  mj  dream  that  Christian  was  in  a 
muse  awhile.  To  whom,  also.  Hopeful  added  these 
words,  Be  of  good  cheer,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee 
whole :  and  with  that  Christian  brake  out  with  a  loud 
yoice,  Oh  !  I  see  him  again  ;  and  he  tells  me,  *  When 
thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ; 
and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  OTerflow  thee.' 
Then  they  both  took  courage,  and  the  enemy  was 
after  that  as  still  as  a  stone,  until  they  were  gone 
oyer.  Christian,  therefore,  presently  found  ground  to 
stand  upon,  and  so  it  followed  that  the  rest  of  the 
riyer  was  but  shallow ;  but  thus  they  got  oyer.  Now, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  riyer  on  the  other  side,  they  saw 
the  two  shining  men  again,  who  there  waited  for 
them ;  wherefore,  being  come  out  of  the  riyer,  they 
aaluted  them,  saying, '  We  are  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  to  minister  to  those  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salva- 
tion.'  Thus  they  went  along  toward  the  gate.  Now, 
Tou  must  note  that  the  city  stood  upon  a  mighty  hill ; 
but  the  pilgrims  went  up  that  hill  with  ease,  because 
they  had  these  two  men  to  lead  them  up  by  the  arms ; 
they  had  likewise  left  their  mortal  garments  behind 
them  in  the  riyer ;  for  though  they  went  in  with  them, 
they  came  out  without  them.  They  therefore  went  up 
here  with  much  agility  and  speed,  though  the  founds^ 
tion  upon  which  the  city  was  framed  was  higher  than 
the  clouds  ;  they  therefore  went  up  through  the  region 
of  the  air,  sweetly  talking  as  they  went,  being  com- 
forted because  they  got  suely  oyer  the  riyer,  and  had 
such  glorious  companions  to  attend  them. 

The  talk  that  they  had  with  the  shining  ones  was 
about  the  gloiy  of  the  place ;  who  told  them,  thai  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  it  was  inexpressible.  There,  said 
they,  is  *  Mount  Zion,  the  heayenly  Jerusalem,  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect.'  You  are  going  now,  said 
they,  to  the  Paradise  of  God,  wherein  you  shall  see 
the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  of  the  neyer-fading  fruits 
thereof;  and  when  you  oome  there,  you  shall  haye 
white  robes  giyen  you,  and  your  wal^  and  talk  shall 
be  eyery  day  with  the  King,  even  all  the  days  of  eter- 
nity. There  you  shall  not  see  again  such  thincs  as  you 
saw  when  you  were  in  the  lower  region  upon  the  earth, 
to  wit,  sorrow,  sickness,  affliction,  and  death,  *  for  the 
fbrmer  things  are  passed  away.'  Yon  are  now  going  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  the  prophets,  men 
that  Ood  hath  taken  away  fkom  the  eyif  to  come,  and 
that  are  now  resting  upon  their  bedii,  each  one  walking 
in  his  rif^teousneas.  The  men  then  aaked^  What  must 
we  do  in  this  holy  place  t  To  whom  it  was  answered. 
You  must  there  reoeiye  the  comforts  of  all  your  toil, 
and  haye  joy  for  all  your  sorrow ;  tou  must  reap  what 
you  haye  sown,  eyen  the  fruit  of  all  your  prayers  and 
tears,  and  suffiningi  for  the  King  by  the  way.  In  that 
place  you  must  wear  crowns  of  gold,  and  ei\joy  the 
peipetual  sight  and  yision  of  the  Holy  One,  for  *  there 
you  shall  see  him  a«  he  is.'  There,  also,  you  shall 
serye  him  continually  with  praise,  with  shouting,  and 
thanksgiying,  whom  you  desired  to  serre  in  the  world, 
though  with  much  dmculty,  because  of  the  infirmity 
of  your  flesh.  There  your  eyes  shall  be  delighted  with 
sleing,  and  your  ears  with  hearing,  the  pleasant  yoioe 
of  the  Miffhty  One.  There  you  shall  enjoy  your 
friends  again,  that  are  gone  thither  before  you ;  and  I 
there  you  shall  with  joy  reoeiye  eyen  oyeiy  one  that  | 


follows  into  the  holy  places  after  yon.  There,  also^ 
you  shall  be  clothed  with  gloiy  and  majesty,  and  pot 
into  an  equipage  fit  to  ride  out  with  the  King  flf 
Olonr.  When  he  shall  oome  with  sound  of  trumpet 
in  the  clouds,  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  job 
shall  come  with  him ;  and  when  he  shall  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  iudgment,  you  shall  sit  by  him ;  yea,  and 
when  he  shaU  pass  sentence  upon  aU  the  workers  of 
iniquity,  let  them  be  angels  or  men,  you  lUso  shall 
haye  a  yoice  in  that  judgment,  because  they  were  his 
and  your  enemies.  Also,  when  he  shall  again  retun 
to  the  city,  you  shall  go  too,  with  sound  ai  tnunpe^ 
and  be  eyer  with  him. 

Now,  while  they  were  thus  drawing  towards  the 
gate,  behold  a  company  of  the  heayenly  host  came  out 
to  meet  them :  to  whom  it  was  said  by  the  other  two 
shining  ones,  These  are  the  men  who  loved  our  Lord 
when  uiey  were  in  the  world,  and  have  left  all  for  his 
holy  name ;  and  he  hath  sent  us  to  fetdi  them,  and 
we  have  brought  them  thus  far  on  their  desired  jov* 
ney,  that  they  may  go  in  and  look  their  Redeemer  in 
the  faee  with  joy.  Then  the  heayenly  host  gave  a 
great  shout,  saying,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  are  called 
to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.'  There  came 
also  out  at  this  time  to  meet  them  several  of  tJie 
king's  trumpeters,  clothed  in  white  and  shining  »i- 
ment,  who,  with  melodious  and  loud  noises,  made 
eyen  the  heayens  to  echo  with  their  sound.  Then 
trumpeters  saluted  Christian  and  his  fellow  with  ten 
thousand  welcomes  from  the  world ;  and  thli  they  did 
with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet. 

This  done,  they  compassed  them  round  about  oa 
eyerr  side ;  some  went  before,  some  behind,  and  sods 
on  the  right  hand,  some  on  the  left  (as  it  were  to  guard 
them  through  the  upper  regions),  continually  sound- 
ing-as  they  went,  with  melodious  noise,  in  notes  on 
hiffh ;  so  that  the  yery  sight  was  to  them  that  could 
behold  it  as  if  Heaven  itself  was  come  down  to  meet 
,them.  Thus,  therefore,  they  walked  on  together ;  and, 
as  they  walked,  eyer  and  anon  these  trumpeten,  even 
with  joyful  sound,  would,  by  mixing  their  muric  with 
looks  and  gestures,  still  signify  to  Christian  and  hii 
brother  how  welcome  they  were  into  tiieir  compaay, 
and  with  what  gladness  they  came  to  meet  them :  and 
now  were  these  two  men,  as  it  were,  in  Heaven,  befine 
they  came  at  it,  being  swallowed  up  with  the  sight  of 
angels,  and  with  hearing  their  melodious  notes.  Heie^ 
also,  they  had  the  city  itscdf  in  view,  and  thoo|^ 
they  heard  all  the  bells  therein  to  ring,  to  welcome 
them  thereto.  But,  above  all,  the  wann  and  jovfbl 
thoughts  that  they  had  about  their  own  dwelliitg 
there  with  such  company,  and  that  for  ever  and  ever. 
Oh  1  by  what  tongue  or  pen  can  thdr  ^orious  joy  U 
expressed !    Thus  they  came  up  to  the  gate. 

Now,  when  they  were  come  up  to  the  gate,  there 
was  written  over  in  letters  of  gold,  *  Blessed  are  thsf 
that  do  his  commandments,  thai  they  may  have  a 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the 
g^es  into  the  dty.' 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  ahining  nen  bid 
them  call  at  the  gate ;  the  which,  when  they  did,  mm 
from  aboye  lookra  oyer  the  gate,  to  wit,  Enoch,  Moses 
Elijah,  &c.,  to  whom  it  was  said.  These  pilflimi  sit 
come  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  for  the  love  that 
they  bear  to  the  King  of  this  place ;  and  then  the  pil- 
grims gaye  in  unto  them  each  man  his  certi6cats 
which  they  had  recetyed  in  the  beginning:  thof^, 
therefore,  were  carried  in  to  the  King,  who,  when  he 
had  read  them,  said.  Where  are  the  men !  To  whom 
it  was  answered.  They  are  standing  without  the  sate* 
The  King  then  commanded  to  open  the  gate,  'That 
the  righteous  nation,'  said  he,  'that  ke^eth  truth, 
may  enter  in.' 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two  inen  wfil 
in  at  the  gate ;  and  lo,  as  they  entered,  they  wen 
transfiguredL  and  they  had  raiment  put  on  that  ehoat 
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lika  ^d.  Then  wen  &I>o  that  met  thwa  with  hupi 
uid  eniinia,  uid  g*TB  to  them  the  tuirpa  to  priuae 
wiOul,  toi  the  croni  in  token  of  faooDur.  Then  I 
beud  in  ra;  dreknt  that  kU  the  bell*  in  the  city  rang 
■gun  for  J07,  and  that  it  «ae  wid  unto  them,  'Enter 
jt  into  the  joj  of  7001  Lerd-'  I  alio  heard  the  men 
themaalTca,  that  thej  tang  vitb  a  loud  Toice,  •aj'iag, 
'Bleatng,  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  be  to  Him 
that  litteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for 
CTtr  ud  erer.' 
Vow,  joat  an  the  ntes  were  opened  to  let  in  the 


gold,  and  in  them  walked  manj  . 

thcii  head*,  palmi  in  their  hand*,  and  golden  barpa, 

to  nog  praiae*  withal. 

Then  wen  alio  of  (hem  that  had  wingi,  and  they 
■ofwered  rnv  another  without  intenoiHioD,  aajiog, 
'Holy,  holy,  holy,  ii  ths  Lord.'    And  after  that  they 


AutDI 


which  w 


DyKlf  amoDg  them. 

Now,  while  I  waa  gazing  Dpon  all  theee  thinga,  I 
famed  my  head  to  look  back,  and  law  Ignorance 
eomiDx  Dp  to  the  rirei  tide ;  but  he  toon  got  orer,  and 
(hat  without  half  the  difBcuIty  which  the  other  two 
UKa  met  with.  Foi  it  happened  that  there  wa*  then 
to  that  place  one  Vun-Hope,  a  fenTman,  that  with 
U)  boat  helped  him  orer ;  to  he,  aa  the  other,  1  law, 
did  ucend  the  hill,  to  come  up  to  the  gate,  only  he 
nine  alone  ;  neither  did  any  man  meet  him  with  the 
Icatt  encouragement.     When  he  was  coming  up  to  the 

Che  lookM  up  to  the  writing  that  waa  aboTe,  and 
began  to  knock,  lUppoaing  that  entrmnoe  should 
biTthjBn  quickly  adminiBtet^  to  himr  but  he  waa 
■ikrd  by  the  men  thnt  looked  orer  the  top  of  the  gate, 
Whena  come  you,  and  what  would  you  hare!  He 
uinered,  '  I  hare  eat  and  diank  in  the  pneence  of 
the  Sing,  and  be  hai  taught  in  our  strceta.'  Then 
tlKT  uled  for  his  certificate,  that  they  might  go  in 
and  ihow  it  to  the  King ;  ao  he  fumbled  in  bla  boaom 
kt  out,  and  found  none.  Then  (aid  thej.  You  have 
Baa  !  but  the  man  auiweied  never  a  wnd.  So  they 
lold  the  King,  bnt  he  would  not  come  down  to  lee 
kits,  but  commanded  the  two  nhining  onea  that  con- 
docted  Chriatiau  and  Hopeful  to  the  city  to  go  out 
•ad  take  Ignoiance,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
kaie  him  away.  Tlien  they  took  him  up,  and  carried 
him  through  the  air  to  the  door  that  1  saw  on  the  aide 
rf  the  hill,  and  put  him  in  there.  Then  I  law  that 
then  waa  a  way  to  hell,  eren  from  the  gates  of  heaven, 
M  well  M  from  the  City  of  Destruction.  '  So  I  awoke, 
ud  behold  it  waa  a  dream.' 


Hie  period  luider  r 


r  and  the  reign  which 


. who  described  their  own  tJines 

*ith  eitnunliiiary  felicity.  At  their  head  ilanda 
Oie  Earl  of  CUieudim,  who  girea  the  royaliit  nev 
tfpnUica&ln 


£[nriBDnTDE,Eau.orCi.iiiEi(Doif  (I60B-16TO- 

the  ton  of  a  priTate  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in 
WHtihii^  itndied  for  Kveral  yean  at  Oxford  irilh 
1  liew  to  the  cburcb,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
dalli  <£two  elder  brothera,  wss  removed  at  the  age 
ef  fiitten  to  London,  where  he  diligently  poraued 
the  itndy  rf  the  Uw.  While  thus  employed,  be 
unoated  much  with  tome  of  the  moat  eminent  of 
hit  contemporariei,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
lori  rilkland.  Selden,  Carew,  Waller,  Morley, 
BJesofEton,  and  Chillingworth.  From  the  con- 
Tenatioo  of  these  and  other  distinguished  indiTiduals 
(Hw  chancten  of  mom  ot  whom  be  hu  admimbly 


declares  that  '  he  noTer  was  so  proud,  tx  thought 
himself  so  good  a  man,  as  when  he  was  the  worst 
man  in  the  company.'  Id  tlie  practice  of  the  law 
be  msde  so  creditable  a  figure,  aa  to  sttnict  the  fa- 
vourable noUce  of  Archbishop  Laud ;  but  being  in 
easy  drcumstsuces,  and  having  entered  parliament 
in  1640,  be  soon  afterwards  quitted  the  bar.  and  de- 
voted himself  to  public  afiairt.  At  firit  he  abstuoed 
from  connecting  bimaelf  with  any  political  party; 
but  eventually  he  joined  the  royalista,  to  whose 
pnnciples  he  was  inclined  hj  nature,  though  Dot  in 
a  violent  d^ree.  Id  the  struggles  between  Charles  L 
and  the  people,  be  was  much  consulted  by  the 
king,  who,  however,  sometimes  gave  him  great 
ofience  by  disregarding  his  advice.  Many  of  the 
papers  issued  in  the  royal  cause  during  the  civil 
war  were  the  productions  of  Hyde.  Charles,  while 
ht^ding  his  court  at  Oxtbrd.  nominated  him  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Leaving  the  king  in 
1644,  he  Bccompai^  Prince  Charles  to  the  west, 
and  subsequently  to  Jersey,  wliere  he  remained  for 
two  years  after  the  prince's  departure  from  that 
i^and,  engaged  in  tranquil  literal;  oocupatioDS,  and 
especially  Id  writing  a  history  of  the  stormy  events 
in  which  he  had  lately  been  an  actor.  In  1 S48  he 
joined  the  prince  in  Hdland,  and  next  year  went  as 
one  of  his  ambassadors  to  Madrid,  having  Brst  eslM- 
ttlished  his  own  wife  and  children  at  Antwerp.  In 
Spain  the  ambassadors  wera  coldly  recrived :  after  suf- 
fering much  tram  neglect  and  poverty,  they  were  at 
length  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  which  they  did 
in  lesi ;  Hyde  retiring  to  his  fiuniJy  at  Antwerp, 
but  aflerwsjds,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
joining  the  exiled  Charles  at  Paris.  Tbencefortli, 
Hyde  continued  to  be  ttf  great  service  in  managing 
the  embarrassed  pecuniary  a&hirs  of  the  court,  in 
giving  counsel  to  the  king,  and  in  preserving  har- 
mony among  his  adherents.  At  this  time  his  own 
poverty  was  such,  that  be  writes  in  1652,  'I  have 
nrither  clothes  nor  Are  to  preserve  me  from  the 
sharpness  of  the  season ;'  and  in  the  following  year, 
'  I  have  not  had  a  livre  rf  my  own  for  three  months.* 
He  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  indolence  and  extra- 
vagance of  Charles,  who,  however,  valued  him  highly, 
and  manifested  bis  approbation  ^  railing  him  to 
the  dignity  i^  lord  chancellor.  'This  appointment 
by  a  king  without  a  kingdom,  beaides  serving  to  tea- 
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tiiy  tlie  royal  EaToar,  enabled  the  eaij  and  indolent 
monarch  to  rid  himMlf  of  dunoroui  applicants  for 
fliture  lucratire  offlcei  in  England,  t?  reTeiriDg  them 
to  one  who  had  greater  ability  to  leiiat  ndicitaUon 
with  finnneu.  Of  the  four  confldenUil  connKllon 
hy  wimae  advice  Charle*  waa  almoat  exclusiTely 
directed  after  the  death  of  OIlTer  Croniwell,  Hyde 
*  bore  the  greatest  ihare  of  baslneu,  and  wai  be- 
lieT«d  to  poaien  the  gteatMt  Influence.  The  mea- 
■mei  he  recommended  were  tempered  with  aagacitj, 
prudence,  and  modersOon.'  '  The  chancellor  vai 
a  witneaa  of  the  Restoration ;  he  was  with  Chaises  at 
Canterbury  in  his  progress  to  London,  followed  his 
biumphal  entry  to  the  cspital,  and  took  his  teal  on 
the  first  of  June  (1660)  Hs  speaker  of  the  House  ot 
Lords :  he  also  sat  on  the  same  day  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.'  In  the  tame  yew  hU  dan|:hter  !>ecame 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  York,  by  which  marriage 
Hyde  was  rendered  a  pn^enitor  of  two  queens  of 
EngLuid,Mary  and  Anne.  Atthecoronationin  1G61, 
the  earldom  of  Clarendon  was  conferred  on  him, 
along  with  a  gift  of  £10,000  from  the  king.  He  en- 
joyed the  office  of  chancellor  till  1665,  wben,  hating 
incurred  the  popular  odium  by  sane  iJ'  hi*  measures, 
and  raised  up  many  bitter  enemiea  in  the  court  by 
his  opposition  to  the  dissoluteness  and  exbsragance 
which  there  pretrailed,  he  resigned  tlie  great  sol  by 


.    1  waa  soon  aftarwsida 

^ed  to  withdraw  (htm  the  kingdom.  He  re- 
tired tA  Fiance,  and  occupied  himself  in  completing 
Ua  Hillary  cf  At  lUUHim  (Ibr  sndi  waa  the  ei»thet 
bestowed  by  the  royalist*  npwi  the  cItU  war), 
which,  howcTer,  was  not  pobUsbed  till  tha  rdgn  of 
Queen  Anne.  This  great  work,  which  tunally  accu- 
ses ^Tolumea,  is  not  written  In  tlw  studied  manner 
at  modem  historical  composltioiM,  bnt  hi  an  (My 
flowing  conrenatioiMl  i^lei  and  it  la  gcneraUy 
•ateemed  for  tlw  lively  deacrlptiooa  which  the  author 
(tvea,  flrom  hi*  own  knowledge  and  obaerratloo,  of 


lacters  aad  the  bansacttoot  deacribed,forthe  polittcal 
prqudioei  of  the  anther,  which,  as  already  aeeu.  were 
those  of  a  moderate  and  virtnont  royalisL  He  chief 
Ikults  irlth  xhich  his  style  Is  chaigeMle  an  prolixity 
and  Invidotion,  which  render  tome  portians  of  the 
work  nnieadable,  except  with  ■  great  efiivt  of  atten- 
tion. And  from  having  been  written  before  note* 
came  into  Itse,  the  narrative  is  too  fteqnentJy  in- 
terrupted by  the  introduction  of  minute  oiacoMons 
of  aocessory  matter*.  Lord  Ctaiendou  wrote  also  a 
Taiiety  of  shorter  works,  among  which  are  a  life  of 
littTiM-fr,  ■  re|dy  to  the  'Leviathan'  of  Hobbea,  and 
•n  admirable  ^""S  »"  ^a  ^li<t  oaij  Omtaiuilatiot 
li^  aad  wlifi  tht  Oat  JmiJd  bt  pn/errtd  byara  tht 


OtAar.  The  last  It  pecuUarlj  vsluaUe,  as  the  pni- 
duction  of  a  man  who  to  a  sound  and  vigonms  on- 
derstanding  added  rare  knowledge  ot  the  worid, 
and  much  experience  or  life,  both  active  and  retired. 
He  strongly  mainttdna  the  superiori^  of  an  active 
ooone.  at  having  the  greater  tendency  to  promote 
not  only  the  happiness  and  usefulness,  bat  alto  tfaa 
virtue,  of  the  iudividuaL  Han,  say*  he, '  i*  not  (ent 
into  the  worid  only  to  have  a  being  to  brcatbe  tifl- 
nature  extingmsheth  that  Incath,  and  leduceth  that 
miserable  creature  to  the  nothing  be  watbebce;  be 
is  sent  upon  an  errand,  and  to  do  the  bntiiieaa  (£ 
life ;  he  bath  hcultiet  given  bim  to  jndgo  between 
ifood  and  eril,  to  cherish  and  foment  the  tint  motlont 
he  feels  towards  Um  one,  and  to  tubdne  the  flrat 
temptations  to  the  other ;  he  tiath  not  acted  his 
part  la  doing  no  faann  \  his  duty  is  not  only  to  do 
good  and  to  be  innocent  himsdC  but  to  propagate 
virtue,  and  to  make  others  better  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  Indeed,  an  alitence  of  (ally  it  the  first 
hopeful  prologue  towards  the  obtaining  wisdom ; 
^et  he  shall  never  be  wise  wlio  knows  not  what  fbll^ 
IS  j  nor,  it  may  be,  commendaUy  and  judidoodj' 
honest,  without  having  taken  some  view  of  the 
qoarter*  of  iniquity  j  liiice  true  virtue  prv-mppoteth 
an  election,  a  decuning  somewhat  that  it  iU,  as  wd 
H  the  choice  of  what  is  ^ood.'  Hie  duice  of  a  , 
mode  of  lif^  he,  however,  justly  thinkt  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  a  conrideration  of  the  aUlitiea  of  eadi 
Individual  who  It  about  to  oommence  hit  career; 
all  abstract  ditqniritioDs  co  the  snl^ect  being  at 
improBtable  as  to  argue  the  questions, '  Whether  a 
man  who  is  obliged  to  make  a  kng  jonmey  ahonld 
choose  to  undertake  it  upon  a  black  or  a  bay  horse, 
and  tike  his  lodging  always  in  a  pablic  inn.  or  at  a 
friend's  house;  to  which  the  resolution,  after  bow 
long  a  time  soever  of  considering,  must  be,  that  the 
black  horse  Is  to  be  made  use  of.  U'hebe  belter  than 
the  bay ;  and  that  the  inn  is  to  be  preferred,  if  the 
eotertaioment  be  better  there  thau  it  it  like  to  be 
at  the  friend's  house.  And  how  light  and  ridicnloot 
soever  this  instance  may  seem  to  be,  it  Is  veij 
worthy  to  accompany  the  other  debate,  which  must 
be  resolved  by  the  same  medium.  That  a  mau  ct 
a  vigorooi  and  active  spirit,  of  penpicad^  of  judg- 
ment, and  high  thoughts,  cannot  enter  too  soon  intn 
the  field  of  action ;  and  to  confine  him  to  retiiement, 
SJid  to  spend  bis  life  in  contemplation,  were  to  take 
his  life  from  bim.  On  the  other  liand,  a  dull  di*- 
■pirited  fellow,  who  hath  no  faculties  of  tool  to 
exercise  and  improve,  or  aucb  at  no  exercise  or  coo- 
Tcrsation  can  Improve,  may  withdraw  himadf  as  fkr 
as  be  can  from  the  world,  and  spend  bit  life  in  sleea 
that  was  never  awake ;  but  what  kind  of  fhiit  Ihw 
dry  trunk  will  yield  by  hit  ipeculstion  or  contem- 
plation, can  no  more  be  comprehended  than  that  be 
will  have  a  better  and  more  useful  understanding 
afler  he  is  dead  and  buried.'  Lord  Garcndoa  omiti 
to  add,  that  diipotilions  as  well  as  talents  ooght 
always  to  be  considered ;  since,  however  great  a  ' 
man's  abilities  may  be,  the  want  of  boldneu,  self- 
confidence,  and  deciiioa  of  character,  mutt  operate 
as  an  insurmountable  bar  to  success  iu  the  struggkt 
of  active  life.* 

In  the  year  1811,  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon'^ 
which  had  till  then  remained  in  manuscript,  was 
published  under  the  title  of  Sdigim  and  Pa&y.  aai 
At  Countauaei  and  AM^itanct  Aeg  Aoald  m  « 
tach  olhtr ;  icitJl  a  Survey  a/  At  Poaur  and  Jara- 
dieliim  o/At  Popt  n  At  DemoHtnu  ^  oAa  Piimm. 
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The  principal  olject  of  the  irork  is  to  show  the 
ngniy  which  religion  has  raitained  by  the  i>ope*8 
Basitmptiott  of  temporal  authorily,  and  that  it  is 
incamoent  oo  Catholics  liTing  under  Protestant 
goremmentB  to  paj  no  regard  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity, in  opposition  to  their  own  soTereign. 

Lord  Clarendon's  '  History  of  the  Rebellion'  was 
8ot  intended  for  publication  till  the  nnmeroos  public 
indindnals  of  whom  it  spoke  were  no  more ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  did  not  make  its  appearance  tiU  the  year 
1707.  It  was  edited  by  Lord  Rochester,  Bishop  Sprat, 
sod  Dean  Aldrich,  who  made  nnmerous  alterations 
on  the  text,  which,  howerer,  has  now  been  correctly 
giTen  in  an  edition  printed  at  Oxford  in  1826. 

IBeeqptiim  of  the  LUmrsv  ^  Sdmbwgh  m  1 687.] 

On  the  Sunday  morning  anpoinied  for  the  work»  the 
Qancellor  of  Sootland,  ana  othsn  of  the  ooondl, 
beiog  prssent  in  the  catiiadnJ  church,  the  dean  b^c^ 
ioma  the  Lituigy,  which  he  had  no  sooner  entoed 
apoD,  but  a  noise  and  damour  was  raised  throughout 
tbs  church,  thftt  no  words  could  be  heard  distincilT ; 
and  then  a  shower  of  stones,  and  sticks,  and  cudgels, 
vcn  thrown  at  the  dean's  head.  The  bishop  went  up 
iito  the  pulpit,  and  from  ihenee  put  them  in  mind  of 
the  fluaedness  of  tho  plaos^  of  their  doty  to  God  and 
the  king ;  but  ke  found  no  more  reverence,  nor  was 
the  clamour  and  disorder  less  than  before.  The  chan- 
oeUor,  from  his  seat,  commanded  the  prorost  and 
Bttgistzates  of  the  city  to  descend  from  the  galleiy  in 
which  they  sat,  and  by  their  authority  to  suppress  the 
not;  which  at  last  with  great  difficulty  th^  did,  by 
driTing  the  rudest  of  those  who  made  the  disturbance 
sot  of  the  church,  and  shutting  the  doors,  which  gave 
the  dean  importunity  to  prOMed  in  the  reading  of 
the  Litoigy,  that  was  not  at  all  attended  or  heark- 
ened^ to  by  those  who  remained  within  the  church ; 
and  if  it  had,  the^  who  were  turned  out  continued 
their  barbarous  noise,  broke  the  windows,  and  ende»- 
Toued  to  break  down  the  doors,  so  that  it  was  not 
poaible  for  any  to  follow  their  derotions. 

When  all  was  done  that  at  that  time  could  be 
done  there,  and  the  council  and  magistrates  went  out 
of  the  church  to  their  house^  the  nSbble  followed  the 
hiakops  with  all  the  opprobrious  language  th^  could 
iBTQDt,  of  bringing  in  superstition  and  popery  into 
tibe  kingdom,  and  making  the  people  slares ;  and  were 
&4  content  to  use  their  tongues,  but  employed  their 
hsods  too  in  throwing  dirt  and  stones  at  them ;  and 
treated  the  bishop  of  £dinbur]|^  whom  ther  looked 
apon  as  meet  active  that  way,  so  rudely,  that  with 
difficulty  he  got  into  a  house,  aiter  they  nad  torn  his 
habit,  and  was  fiom  thenoe  removed  to  his  own,  with 
gTttt  hazard  of  his  life.  As  this  was  the  reception 
vhich  it  had  in  the  cathedral,  so  it  fared  not  better 
in  the  other  churches  of  the  city,  but  was  entertained 
vith  the  same  noise  and  outcries,  and  threatening 
the  men,  whose  office  it  was  to  read  it,  with  the  same 
hitta  execrations  against  bishops  and  popery. 

Hitherto  no  perM>n  of  condition  or  name  appeared 
or  leemed  to  countenance  this  seditious  confusion ;  it 
was  the  rabble^  of  which  nobody  was  named,  and, 
^db  if  more  stran^,  not  one  apprehended :  and  it 
isems  the  bishops  thought  it  not  of  moment  enough 
to  desire  or  require  any  help  or  protection  from  tne 
council ;  but  without  conferring  with  them,  or  apply- 
mg  themselves  to  them,  ther  despatched  away  an 
sxpras  to  the  king,  with  a  full  and  particular  infor- 
mation of  all  that  had  passed,  and  a  desire  that  he 
w<ould  take  that  course  he  thought  best  for  the  carxy- 
hig  on  his  service. 

Until  this  advertisement  arrived  from  Scotland, 
then  wen  very  lew  in  England  who  had  heard  of  any 
disordanthersi,  or  of  anything  done  there  which  might 
indMeany.    •    *    And  the  truth  is,  there  was  so 


little  curiosity  either  in  the  court  or  in  the  oountiy 
to  know  anything  of  Scotland,  or  what  was  done  there, 
that  when  the  wkcle  nation  was  solicitous  to  know 
what  passed  weekly  in  Germany,  and  Poland,  and  all 
other  parts  of  Europe^  no  man  ever  inquired  what 
was  doing  in  Scotland.  Nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place 
or  mention  in  one  page  of  any  gazette ;  and  even  after 
the  advertisement  of  this  preamble  to  rebellion,  no 
mention  was  made  of  it  at  the  council-board,  but  suck 
a  despatch  made  into  Scotland  upon  it,  as  expressed 
the  king's  dislike  and  displeasure,  and  obliged  the 
lords  of  the  council  there  to  appear  more  vigorously 
in  the  vindication  of  his  authority,  and  suppression 
of  those  tumults.  But  all  was  too  little.  That  people, 
after  they  had  once  begun,  pursued  the  business  vigour- 
onsly,  and  with  all  imaginable  contempt  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  though  in  the  hubbub  of  the  fint  day 
there  appeared  nobody  of  name  or  reckoning,  but  the 
actors  were  really  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  yet  they 
discovered  by  the  countenance  of  that  day,  that  few 
men  of  rank  were  forward  to  engage  themselves  in  the 
quanel  on  the  behalf  of  the  bishops ;  whereupon  more 
considerable  persons  every  day  appesred  against  them, 
and  (as  heretofore  in  the  case  of  St  Paul,  Acts  xiii. 
60,  '  The  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honourable 
women')  the  women  and  ladies  of  the  best  quality 
declared  themselves  of  the  party,  and,  with  all  the 
re|xroaches  imaginable,  made  war  upon  the  bishojps, 
as  introducers  of  popeiy  and  superstition,  sgainst  which 
th^  avowed  themselves  to  be  ineooncilaole  enemies ; 
and  thdr  husbands  did  not  long  defer  the  owning 
the  same  spirit ;  insomuch  as  within  few  days  the 
bishops  durst  not  ^>pear  in  the  streets,  nor  in  any 
courts,  or  houses,  but  were  in  danger  of  their  lives ; 
and  such  of  the  lords  as  durst  be  in  their  company, 
or  seemed  to  desire  to  rescue  them  from  violence,  had 
their  coaches  torn  in  pieces,  and  their  persons  assaulted, 
insomuch  as  they  were  g^tA  to  send  for  some  of  those 
great  men,  who  did  indeed  govern  the  rabble,  though 
they  appMred  not  in  it,  who  readily  came  and  re- 
deemed them  out  of  their  hands ;  so  that,  by  the  time 
new  orders  came  from  England,  there  was  scarce  a 
bishop  left  in  Edinburgh,  and  not  a  minister  who  durst 
read  the  Liturgy  in  any  church. 

iCSIaraeto*  cf  Sdnpdti^^ 

Mr  Hampden  was  a  man  of  much  greater  cunning, 
and,  it  may  be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit,  and  of 
tiie  greatest  address  and  insinuation  to  onng  anything 
to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of  that  time,  and 
who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
a  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  fbrtune ;  who,  from  a  lift 
of  great  pleasure  and  license,  had  on  a  sudden  retired 
to  extraordinary  sobriety  and  strictness,  and  yet  re- 
tained his  usual  cheerfulness  and  affittbility;  which, 
together  with  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  justice, 
and  the  courage  he  nad  showed  in  opposing  the  ship- 
money,  raised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  height, 
not  only  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  lived,  out 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  was  not  a 
man  at  many  words,  and  rarely  begun  the  discourse, 
or  made  the  first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was 
assumed ;  but  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and  after  he 
had  heard  a  full  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house 
was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and 
shortly,  and  clearly,  and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he 
commonly  conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired ; 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  never 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  determining  anything  in  the 
negative,  which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  the  future. 
He  made  so  neat  a  show  of  civility,  and  modesty,  and 
humility,  and  always  of  mistrusting  his  own  j  odgment, 
and  esteming  his  with  whom  he  conferred  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  he  seemed  to  have  no  opinions  or  resolutions^ 
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a  fiomiae,  h»  maxt  a  Tolu&teer  with  the  Earl  of 


n«iii  Uw  entauaee  into  thiv  unnatural  war,  his 
mtoiai  diaeifuhMM  and  Tiracitj  grew  clouded,  and  a 
kiad  of  sadneaa  and  dejection  of  npirit  stole  upon  him, 
iriiidi  heiiad  nerer  been  ueed  to;  yet  beine  one  of 
thoie  iHio  beliered  that  one  battle  would  end  all  dif- 
loNDcefl,  and  that  there  would  be  so  great  a  victory  on 
one  side  that  the  other  would  be  oompelled  to  submit 
taaay  oonditions  from  the  victor  (which  supposition 
md  eonolusion  generally  sunk  into  the  minds  of  moet 
nen,  and  pirevented  the  looking  after  many  advan- 
t^es  that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold  of),  he  re- 
aped thoae  indispositions.  But  after  the  king's  return 
from  Brentford,  and  the  furious  resolution  of  the  two 
koases  not  to  admit  auy  treaty  for  peace,  those  indis- 
positions which  had  before  touched  him  grew  into  a 
peiftct  habit  of  nncheerfulness ;  and  he  who  had  been 
M  exactly  eaey  and  affable  to  all  men,  that  his  face 
tad  ooontenance  was  always  present  and  vacadt  to 
Ui  company,  and  held  any  cloudiness  and  less  plea- 
■urtness  of  the  visage  a  kind  of  rudeness  or  incivility, 
kecame  on  a  sudden  less  communicable ;  and  thence 
veiy  lad,  pnle,   and  exceedingly  affected  with  the 
iplccn.  In  nla  clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  minded 
keforo  always  with  more  neatness,  and  induatiy,  and 
eipeBM,  tlian  is  usual  to  so  great  a  soul,  he  was  not 
mm  only  ineniioos,  but  too  negligent ;  and  in  his  re* 
oeptign  of  suitors,  and  the  necessary  or  casual  ad- 
dnsses  to  his  place,  so  quick,  and  sharp,  and  severe, 
tkat  there  wanted  not  some  men  (strangers  to  his 
utote  and  disposition)  who  believed  him  proud  aud 
inperioos ;  from  which  no  mortal  man  was  ever  more 
ftw.  •  * 

When  there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he 
would  be  more  erect  and  vigorous,  aiid  exceedingly 
nliotoQs  to  press  anything  which  he  thought  might 
promote  it ;  and  sitting  among  his  friends,  often  after 
t  deep  silmoe,  and  frequent  sighs,  would,  with  a  shrill 
sod  nd  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  Peace ; 
tad  would  passionately  profess,  '  that  the  very  agony 
tf  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desola- 
iua  the  kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep 
fnm  him,  and  would  shortl  v  br»ak  his  heart.'  This 
Bade  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  *  that  he  was 
ID  macfa  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been 
glsd  the  king  should  have  bought  it  at  any  price ;' 
vkidi  was  a  most  unreasonable  cuumny.  As  if  a  man 
thatwts  himself  the  most  punctual  and  precise  in 
eray  circumstance  that  might  reflect  upon  conscience 
«r  kmumr,  could  have  wished  the  king  to  have  oom- 
nitted  a  trespass  against  either.       -    *  * 

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  always  upon 
tction,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  put  himself  into  the 
fint  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's  regiment,  then  advanc- 
ing upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both 
■idei  with  mnsketeevs ;  from  whence  he  was  shot  with 
amniket  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  in  the 
hutut  foiling  fW>m  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found 
till  the  next  morning ;  till  when,  there  was  some  hope 
ke  might  have  been  a  prisoner,  though  his  neareitt 
^Mods,  who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort 
fran  that  imagination.  Thus  fell  that  incomparable 
7<Muig  man,  in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
kaviagiomuch  despatched  the  true  business  of  life, 
tkattheeldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense  know- 
led^  sad  the  youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with 
noie  bnooency :  whosoever  leads  such  a  life,  needs  be 

ue  len  anxious  upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken 
uqh  kim, 

[Character  ef  Charles  /.] 

«it  it  v^U  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  a  short  cha- 
''^  of  his  person,  that  posterity  may  know  the  in- 
^'wuhls  loss  which  the  nation  then  underwent^  in 


being  deprived  of  a  prince  whose  example  would  have 
had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  manners  and  piety 
of  the  nation,  than  the  most  strict  laws  can  have.  To 
speak  first  of  his  private  qualifications  as  a  man,  be- 
fore the  mention  of  his  princely  and  royal  virtues ;  he 
was,  if  ever  any,  the  most  worthy  of  the  title  of  an 
honest  man  ;  so  great  a  lover  of  justice,  that  no  temp- 
tation could  dispose  him  to  a  wrongful  action,  except 
it  was  so  disguised  to  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
just.  He  had  a  tenderness  and  compassion  of  nature 
which  restrained  him  from  ever  doing  a  hard-hearted 
thing }  and,  therefore,  he  was  so  apt  to  grant  pardon 
to  malefactors,  that  the  judges  of  the  land  represented 
to  him  the  damage  and  insecurity  to  the  puolic  that 
flowed  from  such  his  indulgence.  And  then  he  ro* 
strained  himself  from  pardoning  either  murders  or 
highway  robberies,  and  quickly  discerned  the  fruits 
of  his  severity  by  a  wonderful  reformation  of  those 
enormities.  He  was  very  punctual  and  regular  in  his 
devotions ;  he  was  never  known  to  enter  upon  his  re- 
creations or  sports,  though  never  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  had  been  at  public  prayers  ;  so  that  on 
hunting  days,  his  chaplains  were  bound  to  a  very  early 
attendance.  He  was  likewise  very  strict  in  observing 
the  hours  of  his  private  cabinet  devotions,  and  was 
BO  severe  an  exactor  of  gravity  and  reverence  in  a]l 
mention  of  religion,  that  he  could  never  endure  any 
light  or  profane  woni,  with  what  sharpness  of  wit  «Qt 
ever  it  was  covered ;  and  though  he  was  well  pleased 
and  delighted  with  reading  verses  made  upon  any  oc- 
casion, no  man  durst  bring  before  him  anything  that 
was  pro&ne  or  unclean.  That  kind  of  wit  had  never 
any  countenance  then.  He  was  so  great  an  example 
of  coiyupl  affection,  that  they  who  did  not  imitate 
him  in  that  particular,  durst  not  brag  of  their  liberty ; 
and  he  did  not  only  permit,  but  direct  his  bishops  to 
prosecute  those  scandalous  vires,  in  the  ecclc8ia.stical 
courts,  against  persons  of  eminence,  and  near  relation 
to  his  service. 

^  His  kingly  virtues  had  some  mixture  and  allay  that 
hindered  them  from  shining  in  full  lustre,  aud  from 
producing  those  fruits  they  uould  have  been  attended 
with.  He  was  not  in  his  nature  very  bountiful,  though 
he  gave  very  much.  This  appeared  more  after  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  death,  after  which  those  showers 
fell  very  rarely ;  and  he  paused  too  long  in  giving, 
which  made  those  to  whom  he  gave  less  sensible  of  the 
benefit.  He  kept  state  to  the  full,  which  made  his 
court  very  ordeny,  no  man  presuming  to  be  seen  in  a 
place  where  he  had  no  pretence  to  be.  He  saw  and 
observed  men  long  before  he  received  them  about  his 
person  ;  and  did  not  love  strangers,  nor  very  confident 
men.  He  was  a  patient  hearer  of  causes,  which  he 
frequently  accustomed  himself  to  at  the  council  board, 
and  judged  very  well,  and  was  dexterous  in  the  medi- 
ating part ;  so  that  he  often  put  an  end  to  causes  by 
pereuasion,  which  the  stubbornness  of  men's  humours 
made  dilatory  in  courts  of  justice. 

He  was  very  fearless  in  his  person  ;  but,  in  his  riper 
years,  not  very  enterprising.  He  had  an  excellent 
understanding,  but  was  not  confident  enough  of  it ; 
which  made  him  oftentimes  change  his  own  opinion 
for  a  worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of  men  that  did  not 
judge  so  well  as  himself.  This  made  him  more  irre- 
solute than  the  conjuncture  of  his  affairs  would  ad- 
mit ;  if  he  had  been  of  a  rougher  and  more  imperious 
nature,  he  would  have  found  more  respect  and  duty. 
And  his  not  applying  some  severe  cures  to  approach- 
ing evils  proceeded  from  the  lenity  of  his  nature,  and 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  which,  in  all  cases  of 
blood,  made  him  choose  the  softer  way,  and  not  hearken 
to  severe  counsels,  how  reasonably  soever  urged.  This 
only  restrained  him  from  pursuing  his  advantage  in 
the  first  Scottish  expedition,  when,  humanly  spewing, 
he  might  have  reduced  that  nation  to  the  most  entire 
obedience  that  could  have  been  wished.    But  no  man 
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■tj  he  lud  then  muij  who  adnaed  him  to  it,  but 
contT*i7,  faT  a  wonderful  iDdiipoaition  tM  his 

icil  had  to  the  mr  or  any  other  fkti^e.  He  iru 
ftlinifs  »  greBit  lover  of  the  Scottish  n&tirai,  htring  not 
onlT  been  bom  there,  but  ednoted  hj  th*t  people, 
uid  beiieged  b^  them  ftlmTi,  hiring  (ew  English 


ktioat  him"till  be  *u  iini ;  uid  the  major  nambar 
of  hii  MrriDtB  being  Will     -"--*■  .... 

thought  could  nerer  fail  hii 


a  beinK  MilT  of  that  nation,  who  he 


man  bad  Inch  an  uoendant  orer  him,  bj  the  humbleit 
intinuationa,  u  Duke  HamiltOD  had- 

Ai  he  excelled  in  all  other  Tiituet,  u  in  tempenoce 
he  itaa  eo  itrict,  that  ha  abhorred  all  debanidiaiT  lo 
that  decree,  that,  M  a  great  featiral  lolemiiit;,  when 
he  once  waa,  when  tbtj  many  of  the  nobili^  of  the 
Eugliah  and  Seota  were  entertained,  being  told  by  one 
who  withdrew  fjom  thence,  what  vu(  draught!  of  wine 
I  the;  dnnk,  aud  'that  then  wai  one  e&cl  who  had 
drank  meet  of  the  rest  dowo,  and  was  not  hinmalf 


._  where  his  m^'eatj  wae,  in  tome  gaistj, 

ihow  how  unhurt  ha  waa  from  that  battle,  the  king 
■enb  one  to  bid  him  withdraw  from  hi*  m^eatj*!  pre- 
ienca ;  nor  did  he  in  some  daja  aflor  appear  b^hie 

So  nuuT  nuiacnloua  ^rcunurtanoea  oontributrd  to 
his  ruin,  that  men  might  well  think  that  hearen  sod 
earth  couipired  it.  Though  he  wat,  from  the  fint 
declension  of  hia  power,  so  much  betrayed  bj  hia  own 
Mtraata,  that  there  were  Ten  tow  who  remaned  faith- 
ful to  him,  jek  that  troacberj  proceeded  not  alwaji 
from  anj  treasonable  porpoH  to  do  him  aaj  harm, 
but  fenn  particular  and  personal  aniraouties  against 
other  men.      And  aflarwardi,  tht  *—    " 


Dities  to  make  themaelra  gracious 
do  them  good ;  ud  so  tbej  became  apics  upon  their 
maiter,  and  from  one  piece  of  knarerj  wore  luudened 
and  confirmed  to  undertake  another,  till  at  last  the;r 
hadn,  ■  '  ' 


their 
reasonablj  bell 
of  thiwni   ' 


might 
..»_  _  ^..-er»l  defection 
LaTO  reduced  a  great  king 
to  BO  ugly  s  fate,  it  i>  most  certun  that,  in  that  lerj 
hour,  when  he  was  thus  wickedlj  murdered  in  the 
sight  of  the  sun,  ha  had  as  great  a  share  in  the  hearts 
and  affectiont  of  his  subjects  in  general,  was  as  much 
beloved,  esteemed,  and  longed  for  hr  the  people  in 

Ceral  of  the  three  nations,  as  an;  of  bis  predeccasorB 
(vn  been.  To  conclude,  he  was  the  worthiest 
gentlemsn,  the  hert  master,  the  best  friend,  the  beat 
husband,  the  best  father,  and  the  best  Christian,  that 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  produced.  And  if  he  were 
not  the  greatest  king,  if  he  were  without  some  parts 
and  qaalities  which  ban  made  some  kings  great  and 
happj,  no  other  prince  was  ever  unhappy  who  was 
posaeiaed  of  half  hia  virtues  and  endowments,  ud  so 
much  without  any  kind  of  Tice. 

l&eape  of  Oharla  II.  aftv  tit  BattU  tf  IFMuaCo-.*] 
Though  the  king  could  not  get  a  body  of  hone  to 
fight,  he  could  have  too  many  to  fly  with  him  ;  and 
he  had  not  been  many  houn  from  Woieester,  when 
he  found  about  him  near,  if  not  above,  four  thousand 

"  is  horse.  There  was  David  Lesley  with  all  his  own 
aqnipage,  as  if  he  hod  not  fled  upon  the  sudden ;  so 
that  giKid  order,  and  legolarity,  and  obedience,  might 


eolynaa 
1,  and  did 


Scotland,  which  yet  ha  could  n< 
to  himself  in  that  company, 
coreied  them,  he  found  means  to  withdraw  b 
with  oneor  twoof  hisawnBeiTan(s,iiiAemh*lik.  _. 
discharged  whan  it  begUD  Co  be  li^t ;  and  after  ht 
had  mode  them  cat  cA'  his  hair,  he  bstook  hima  " 
alone  into  on  adjacent  wood,  aad  nlied  eoly  « 
Him  for  his  pimmation  wh       '  ..        . 

mincnloiuly  deliier  him. 

When  it  was  morning,  and  On  traopi  whkh  had 
matched  all  night,  and  who  kmw  that  lAeD  it  han 
to  be  dark  the  king  was  with  them,  found  new  M 
he  was  not  there,  they  cand  less  fbr  each  olhar^  vm- 
paoy  ;  ud  most  of  them  who  wan  En^ish  snamM 
thamialves  and  wrat  into  other  mbda;  and  wtivn* 
twenty  hose  appeand  of  the  oosntiy,  wUdwaaaa* 
awake,  and  npon  their  gnaid  to  atop  ud  antat  It* 
runawaya,  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  hoass  wsald 
fl^,  and  ran  MTsnl  ways  (  and  twca^  of  thsB  waald 
give  themsalTsa  prisonen  to  (wo  country  felloin;  b«Bw 
erer,  Darid  LesI^  reached  Yivkahire  with  ahorsit 
loan  hundred  hnas  in  a  body.  But  the  jahnstis  ia- 
creased  every  day  ;  and  thoee  of  his  own  oxulrj  *«n 
BO  unsatisfied  with  his  whole  conduct  and  bakaninr, 
that  they  did,  that  is,  manT  of  Ihnn,  believe  that  ht 
was  compted  by  Cromwell  ;  and  the  rest,  whs  did 
not  think  so,  believed  him  not  to  undetstand  his  fn- 
fceiion,  in  which  he  had  benn  bred  boa  his  tndla 
VVhen  he  was  in  his  flight,  considering  one  m«aia| 
with  the  prindpal  persona  which  way  they  should 
take,  some  proposed  this  and  others  that  way,  Sit 
William  Armorer  asked  him,  '  whidi  way  bs  Ihcv^ 
bestC  which,  when  he  hod  named,  the  other  said, '  t* 
would  then  go  the  other ;  for,  he  awon,  bs  had  be- 
trayed the  king  and  the  aimy  oil  the  time  ^  and  m 
left  him,  •  • 

It  is  great  pity  that  thoe  woe  uem  a  journal  Dsdl 
of  that  miraculous  delivaiance,  in  which  there  migU 
be  seen  lo  msjiy  visible  impnesiinis  of  tiie  immedisM 
hand  of  Ood.  When  the  datbiMa  of  the  night  ms 
over,  sAer  the  king  hod  CMt  himaelf  into  that  mat, 
he  discerned  anotMr  man,  who  bod  gotten  ■»■  *■ 
oak  in  the  same  wood,  near  the  place  when  tht  ki«|  | 
had  rested  himself  and  hod  al^  aaondly.  Thsaat 
npon  the  tm  had  fint  seen  the  king,  aM  knew  \im,  j 
and  came  down  lo  him,  and  was  known  to  the  kisft 


the  king  after  his  coming  to  Worcester.  His  ubs 
was  Caieles^  who  had  hod  a  command  of  fsot,  obeat 
the  degree  (^  a  (B^itaia,  nnda  the  Lord  LoH^inma^ 
He  pssooded  the  king,  rinea  U  eoold  not  M  aftnr 
him  to  go  out  ^  UM  wood,  and  tbtU,  aa  sow  as  il 
should  be  fiilly  light,  the  wood  itnlfwooldpnUhtr 
be  risiCed  by  thoee  of  the  oonntiy,  who  wonM  h 
seoRbing  to  find  thces  iriiom  they  mi^t  moke  pc^ 
soners,  uat  he  would  get  up  into  that  tree  nhtn  h* 
hod  been,  where  the  bon^  were  so  thick  with  leavH 
that  a  mu  would  not  be  diseorered  there  vithut  a 
narrower  inquiry  than  people  usoally  make  iu  plsMS 
which  they  do  not  suspect.  The  king  thought  itgncd 
counsel,  and,  with  the  other's  help,  dimheo  into  As 


him,  where  they  sat  all  that  day,  and  sKuiely  ■■ 
many  who  came  purpoeely  into  the  wood  to  look  tlf^ 
them,  ud  heard  all  their  discourse,  bow  they  weoll 
use  the  king  himself  if  they  could  take  him.  Ikia 
wood  waa  either  in  or  upon  the  borders  ef  S^aflW- 
ahiro;   and  though  then   was  a  hi^w»y  near  (M 
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«f  all  jMRiiM,  wIm  had  the  best  opportimi- 
iim  of  coneMHng  him ;  lor  it  nmst  nerer  he  denied, 
fhftt  MOM  ef  that  religion  had  a  Teiy  great  ahare  in 
Ui  iun|eity  B  pieeuTation* 

The  day  being  spent  in  the  tree,  it  was  not  in  the 

kiM^  power  to  fo^^  that  he  had  lired  two  days  with 

sstiDgTaiT  little,  and  two  nij^ts  with  as  little  sleep ; 

ts  thaik^  when  the  night  came,  he  was  willing  to  make 

fame proriaioii  for  both;  and  he  resolTed,  with  the 

■Mee  and  assistance  of  his  oompanion,  to  leare  his 

tkssed  tree;  and,  when  the  night  was  dark,  ther 

wdked  throi^  the  wood  into  those  indoeiires  which 

nerefsrthest  finm  anj  hi^^way,  and  making  a  shift 

tsMt  ofw  hed^  and  ditches,  after  walking  at  least 

dpi  sr  nine  imles,  which  were  the  more  gnerous  to 

fhskiqgby  the  weig^  of  his  boots  (for  he  conld  not 

ptttthsm  off  when  he  cat  off  his  hair,  for  want  of 

Aosi),  befim  meming  ther  came  to  a  poor  cottage, 

Ihiawttsrwhereol^  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  known 

tsOuel— ■    He  was  called  up,  and  as  soon  as  he 

Insiroae  of  them,  he  easily  condnded  in  whiki  oondi- 

tie»*4bcv  botfi  were,  and  presently  carried  them  into 

alilUe  ban  fill!  of  hay,  which  was  a  better  lodging 

iksB  he  had  for  himself.    Bat  when  they  were  there, 

and  had  eonftrred  with  their  host  of  the  news  and 

tnperof  the  ooontiy,  it  was  agreed  that  the  danger 

mid  be  the  greater  if  ther  stayed  tosether ;  and, 

thswfeie,  thait  Oareless  shoold  presently  be  gone,  and 

dwdd,  within  two  days,  send  an  honest  man  to  the 

)aa§,  to  toide  him  to  some  other  place  of  security ; 

Sid  in  ne  mean  time  his  nugesty  should  stay  npon 

the  hay-mow.    The  poor  man  had  nothing  for  him  to 

tHk  bat  promised  mm  good  batter-milk ;  and  so  he 

«M  ones  mere  left  alone,  his  companion,  how  weaiy 

Mw,  departing  from  lum  belbre  oay,  the  poor  man 

of  the  hoase  knowing  no  more  than  that  he  was  a 

fiioid  cf  the  captain's,  and  one  of  those  who  had 

CMned  ihmi  Worcester.    The  kins  slept  Terf  well  in 

Ui  lodnng,  till  the  time  that  his  host  broaffht  him  a 

tee  ormid,  and  a  great  pot  of  batter-mUk,  whidi 
flioaght  the  best  ftiod  he  CTer  had  eaten.  The  poor 
MB  spoke  Teiy  intelligently  to  him  of  the  coontry, 
ttd  ef  the  people  who  were  well  or  ill  affected  to  the 
Ubk  and  of  the  great  fear  and  terror  that  possessed 
As  hearts  of  those  who  were  best  aflfected.  He  told 
kisi,  *  that  he  himuself  lired  by  his  daily  labour,  and 
iisit  what  he  had  breosht  him  was  the  fare  he  and 
Ui  wife  had;  and  that  he  feared,  if  he  should  endea- 
?B«r  to  procore  better,  it  might  draw  suspidon  upon 
Um,  anu  people  mij^t  be  apt  to  think  he  had  some- 
Mj  with  mm  thuat  was  not  of  Iiis  own  fitmilr.  How- 
•nr,  if  he  would  haTe  him  set  some  meat,  he  woold 
do  it;  but  if  he  could  bear  this  hard  diet,  he  should 
hsn  enough  of  the  milk,  and  some  of  the  butter  that 
WIS  made  with  it.'  The  king  was  satisfied  with  his 
Rsson,  and  would  not  run  the  haiard  for  a  diange  of 
dill;  dcrired  only  tiie  man  *that  he  might  hare  his 
eompsitT  as  often  and  as  much  as  he  could  give  it 
\&ttkf  there  beii^  the  same  reason  agunst  the  poor 
uuft  disMntinumg  his  labour,  as  the  alteration  of 
■sfeie. 

ifler  he  had  vested  upon  this  hay-mow  and  fed 

upon  ttis  ^et  two  days  and  two  nights,  in  the  eren- 

iog  befisre  tiie  third  night,  another  fellow,  a  little 

uoie  ihe  condition  of  ms  hoet,  came  to  the  house^ 

nt  from  Oareless^  to  conduct  the  king  to  another 

hoDse,  mom  out  of  any  road  near  which  any  part  of 

fto  army  was  like  to  mardi.    It  was  above  twdve 

Biln  that  he  was  to  go,  and  was  to  use  the  same 

cntion  he  had  done  the  first  night,  not  to  go  in  any 

oonooon  road,  which  his  ga\&  knew  well  how  to 

■void.  Here  he  new  dressed  himself,  changing  clothes 

vHh  his  landlord ;  he  had  a  great  mind  to  haye  kept 

Us  own  shirt ;  but  he  consi£ied,  that  men  are  not 

Mooer  discoTered  by  anr  mark  in  disguises  than  br 

MagfinelineninOldoihes;  and  so  he  parted  with 
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his  shirt  too,  and  took  the  same  his  poor  host  had  then 
on.  Though  he  had  foreseen  that  ne  must  leave  his 
boots,  and  his  landlord  had  taken  the  beet  care  he 
could  to  provide  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  yet  tiiey  were 
not  easy  to  him  when  he  first  put  them  on,  and,  in  a 
short  time  after,  grew  vexy  ^evous  to  him.  In  this 
equipage  he  set  out  from  his  first  lodging  in  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  the  night,  under  the  conduct  of  this  guidCy 
who  guided  him  the  nearest  war,  crossing  over  hedges 
and  ditdies,  that  they  might  be  in  least  danger  of 
meeting  passenj;eri.  This  was  so  grievous  a  march, 
and  he  was  so  tired,  that  he  was  even  ready  to  despair, 
and  to  prefer  beinr  taken  and  sufiered  to  rest,  before 
purdiasing  his  safety  at  that  price.  His  shoes  bad, 
after  a  few  miles,  hurt  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
thrown  them  away,  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  in 
his  ill  stockings,  whidi  were  quickly  worn  out ;  and 
his  fiwt,  with  the  thorns  in  getting  over  hedges,  and 
with  the  stones  in  other  places,  were  so  hurt  and 
wounded,  that  he  many  times  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  with  a  desperate  and  obstinate  resolution  to 
rest  there  till  the  morning,  that  he  might  shift  with 
less  torment,  what  haiard  soever  he  run.  But  his 
stout  guide  still  prevailed  with  him  to  make  a  new 
attempt,  sometimes  premising  that  the  way  should  be 
better,  and  sometimes  assuring  him  that  he  had  but 
little  fiuther  to  ^ ;  and  in  this  distress  and  perplezitv, 
before  the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  house  designed ; 
which,  though  it  was  better  than  that  which  he  had 
left,  his  lodging  was  still  in  the  bam,  upon  straw 
instead  of  hay,  a  place  being  made  as  easy  in  it  as  the 
expectation  m  a  guest  could  dispose  it.  Here  he  had 
such  meat  and  poiridge  as  such  people  use  to  have, 
with  which,  but  esp^allT  with  the  butter  and  the 
cheese^  he  thought  lumseu  well  feasted ;  and  took  the 
best  care  he  could  to  be  supplied  with  other,  little 
better,  shoes  and  stockings ;  and  after  his  feet  were 
enough  recovered  that  he  could  go,  he  was  conducted 
from  thence  to  another  poor  house,  within  such  a  dis- 
tance as  put  him  not  to  much  trouble ;  for  having  not 
yet  in  his  thou^t  which  way  or  by  what  means  to 
make  his  escape,  all  that  was  designed  was  only,  by 
shifting  fiom  one  house  to  another,  to  avoid  discovery. 
And  l^g  now  in  that  Quarter  which  was  more  in- 
habited by  the  Roman  Catholics  than  most  other  parts 
in  England,  he  was  led  from  one  to  another  of  that 
persuasion,  and  concealed  with  great  fidelity.  But  he 
then  obeerved  that  ho  was  never  carried  to  any  sentle- 
man's  house,  though  that  country  was  full  ot  them, 
but  only  to  poor  houses  of  poor  men,  which  only 
yidded  him  rest  with  .vexy  unpleasant  sustenance ; 
whether  there  was  more  danger  m  those  better  houses, 
in  regard  of  the  resort  and  the  many  servants,  or 
whether  the  owners  of  great  estates  were  the  owners 
likewise  of  more  fears  and  apprehensions. 

Within  few  days,  a  vexy  honest  and  discreet  pexson, 
one  Kr  Hudleston,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  aliended 
the  servioe  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  those  parts, 
came  to  him,  sent  by  Careless,  and  was  a  veiy  ereat 
assistance  and  comfort  to  him.  And  when  the  places 
to  which  he  carried  him  were  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  walk,  he  provided  him  a  horse,  and  morepr(n)er 
habit  than  the  nws  he  wore.  This  man  told  him, 
*  that  the  Lord  Wumot  lay  concealed  likewise  in  a 
friend's  house  of  his,  which  his  majesty  was  very  glad 
of,  and  wished  him  to  contrive  some  means  how  they 
mifht  speak  together,'  which  the  other  easily  did; 
an^  irithin  a  night  or  two,  brought  them  into  one 
plaos.  Wilmot  told  the  king  '  that  he  had  by  very 
good  fi>rtune  fallen  into  the  house  of  an  honest  gentle- 
man, one  Mr  Lane,  a  person  of  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  but  of  so  universal 
and  general  a  good  xuune^  that,  though  he  had  a  son 
who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  king^  service  daring 
the  late  war,  and  was  then  upon  his  way  with  men  to 
Woroester,  the  very  day  of  the  defeat,  men  of  all  affeo- 
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tions  in  the  country,  and  of  all  opinions,  naid  the  old 
man  a  veiy  great  respect;  that  he  had  been  reiy 
civilly  treated  there ;  and  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
used  some  diligence  to  find  out  where  the  king  waa, 
that  he  might  get  him  to  his  house,  where,  he  was 
sure,  he  could  conceal  him  till  he  might  oontrire  a 
full  deliverance.'  He  told  him,  *  he  had  withdxa¥m 
from  that  house,  in  hojie  that  he  might,  in  some 
other  place,  discover  where  his  majesty  was ;  and  hav- 
ing now  happily  found  him,  advised  him  to  repair  to 
that  house,  which  stood  not  near  any  other.' 

The  king  inquired  of  the  monk  of  the  reputation  of 
this  gentleman,  who  told  him,  *  that  he  nad  a  fair 
estate,  was  exceedingly  beloved,  and  the  eldest  justice 
of  peace  of  that  county  of  Stafford ;  and  though  he 
was  a  very  zealous  Protestant,  yet  he  lived  with  so 
much  civility  and  candour  towards  the  Catholics,  that 
they  would  all  trust  him  as  much  as  they  would  do  any 
of  thttr  own  profession  ;  and  that  he  could  not  think  of 
any  plaoe  of  so  good  repose  and  security  for  his  ma- 
jesty s  repair  to.*  The  king  liked  the  proposition,  yet 
thought  not  fit  to  surprise  the  gentleman,  but  sent 
Wilmot  thither  again,  to  assure  himself  that  he  might 
be  received  there,  and  was  willing  that  he  should 
know  what  fuest  he  received ;  which  hitherto  was  so 
much  conceded,  that  none  of  the  houses  where  he  had 
▼et  been,  knew  or  seemed  to  suspect  more  than  that 
ae  was  one  of  the  kind's  party  that  fled  from  Wor- 
cester. The  monk  earned  him.  to  a  house  at  a  reason* 
able  distance,  where  he  was  to  expect  an  account  from 
the  Lord  Wilmot,  who  retunied  veiy  punctually,  with 
as  much  assurance  of  welcome  as  he  could  wish. 
And  so  they  two  went  together  to  Mr  Lane's  house, 
where  the  king  found  he  was  welcome,  and  conveni- 
ently accommodated  in  such  places  as  in  a  luge  house 
had  been  provided  to  conceal  the  persons  of  malig- 
nants,  or  to  preserve  goods  of  value  from  being  plun- 
dered. Here  he  lodged  and  ate  irwY  well,  and  bc^^ 
to  hope  that  he  was  in  present  sa&ty.  Wilmot  re- 
tumed  under  the  care  of  the  monk,  and  expected 
summons  when  any  farther  motion  should  be  thought 
to  be  necessary. 

In  this  station  the  king  remained  in  quiet  and 
blessed  security  many  days,  receiving  every  day  in- 
formation of  the  general  consternation  the  kingdom 
was  in.  out  of  the  apprehension  that  his  person  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  ukd  of  the  great 
dilicence  they  used  to  inquire  for  him.  He  saw  the 
proclamation  that  was  issued  out  and  printed,  in 
which  a  thousand  pounds  were  promised  to  any  man 
who  would  deliver  and  discover  the  person  of  Cnarles 
Stuart,  and  the  penalty  of  high  treason  declared  against 
those  who  presumed  to  hartx>ur  or  conceal  him,  by 
which  he  saw  how  much  he  was  beholden  to  all  those 
who  were  fSuthful  to  him.  It  was  now  time  to  con- 
sider how  he  might  get  near  the  sea,  firom  whence  he 
might  find  some  means  to  transport  himself;  and  he 
was  now  near  the  middle  of  the  Kingdom,  saving  that 
it  was  a  little  more  northward,  where  he  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  all  the  ports,  and  with  that  coast. 
In  the  west  he  was  best  acouainted,  and  that  coast 
was  most  proper  to  transport  nim  into  France,  to  which 
he  was  inclined.  Upon  this  matter  he  communicated 
with  those  of  this  family  to  whom  he  was  known,  that 
is,  with  the  old  gentleman  the  father,  a  veiy  grave 
and  venerable  person ;  the  colonel,  his  eldest  son,  a 
yenr  plain  man  in  his  discourse  and  behaviour,  but  of 
a  fearless  courace,  and  an  integrity  superior  to  any 

Ptation ;  and  a  daughter  of  the  house,  of  a  very 
wit  and  discretion,  and  very  fit  to  bear  an^  part 
xn  such  a  trust.  It  was  a  benefit,  as  well  as  an  mcon- 
venience,  in  those  unhappy  times,  that  the  affections 
of  all  men  were  almost  as  well  known  as  their  &ces, 
by  the  discovery  they  had  made  of  themselves  in  those 
sad  seasons  in  many  trials  and  penecutions ;  so  that 
men  knew  not  only  the  minds  of  their  next  neigh- 


bours, and  those  who  inhabited  near  them,  but,  s^on 
conference  with  their  friends,  could  choose  fit  houcn, 
at  any  distance,  to  repose  themselves  in  security,  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  without  tmtti]^ 
the  hospitality  of  a  common  inn ;  and  men  were  vciy 
rarely  deceived  in  their  confidence  upon  such  ooes- 
sions ;  but  the  persons  with  whom  they  were  at  any 
time,  could  conduct  them  to  another  house  of  the  him 
affection. 

Mr  Lane  had  a  niece,  or  very  near  kinswoman,  who 
was  married  to  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Norton,  a  ytnm 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  whi> 
lived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Bnstol,  whidi  vis 
at  least  four  or  five  day^  journey  from  the  place  when 
the  king  then  was,  but  a  place  most  to  be  wished  f«r 
the  king  to  be  in,  because  he  did  not  only  know  aU 
that  country  very  well,  but  knew  many  pcrsoBs  alis 
to  whom,  in  an  extrsyordinaiy  case,  he  dunt  make 
himself  known.  It  was  hereupon  resolved  that  Mit 
Lane  should  visit  this  cousin,  who  was  known  to  be 
of  good  affections,  and  that  she  should  ride  behind 
the  king,  who  was  fitted  with  clothes  and  hoots  ftr 
such  a  service ;  and  that  a  servant  of  her  &ther'i,  in 
his  livery,  should  wait  upon  her.  A  good  house  wh 
easily  pitched  upon  for  the  first  night's  lodging,  wheie 
Wilmot  had  notice  given  him  to  meet ;  and  in  this 
equipage  the  king  began  his  journey,  the  colonel  keep- 
ing him  company  at  a  distance,  with  a  hawk  upon  ui 
fist,  and  two  or  three  spaniels,  which,  where  then 
were  any  fields  at  hand,  warranted  him  to  ride  out  of 
the  way,  keeping  his  company  still  in  his  eye,  and  not 
seeming  to  be  of  it.  In  this  manner  they  came  to 
their  &8t  night's  lodging ;  and  they  need  not  mw 
contrive  to  come  to  their  journey's  end  about  tis 
close  of  the  evening,  for  it  was  in  the  month  of  Oe- 
tober  fiu:  advanced,  thai  the  long  joumeye  th^  made 
could  not  be  despi^ched  sooner.  Here  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot found  them,  and  their  joumeys  being  then  ad- 
justed, he  was  instructed  where  he  should  be  every 
night ;  so  they  were  seldom  seen  together  in  the  joor- 
ney,  and  rarely  lodged  in  the  same  house  at  night 
In  this  manner  the  colonel  hawked  two  or  three  6a^ 
till  he  had  brought  them  within  less  than  a  dsVli 
journey  of  Mr  Norton's  house,  and  then  he  g^n  ak 
hawk  to  the  Lord  Wilmot^  who  continued  the  joumty 
in  the  same  exerdse. 

There  was  great  care  taken  when  they  came  to  say 
house,  that  the  king  mi(^t  be  presently  canied  inio 
some  chamber,  Mrs  Lane  declaring  *  that  he  wai  a 
neighbour's  son,  whom  his  father  had  lent  her  to  ride 
before  her,  in  hope  that  he  would  Uie  sooner  reoover 
from  a  quartan  ague,  with  which  he  had  been  mi•e^ 
abl^  afflicted,  and  was  not  yet  free.'    And  by  Ihii 
artifice  she  caused  a  good  bed  to  be  still  prorided  lor 
him,  and  the  best  meat  to  be  sent,  which  ihe  ofioi 
carried  herself^  to  hinder  others  from  doing  it  Then 
was  no  resting  in  any  plaoe  till  they  came  to  Mr  Nor- 
ton's, nor  anything  extraordinary  that  happened  in 
the  way,  save  that  they  met  many  people  eveiy  day 
in  the  way,  who  were  very  well  known  to  the  kisg; 
and  the  day  that  th^  went  to  Mr  Norton's,  th^ 
were  necessarily  to  ride  quite  through  the  citj  m 
Bristol — a  place  and  people  the  king,  had  been  so  well 
acquainted  with,  that  he  could  not  but  send  his  tju 
abroad  to  view  Uie  great  alterations  which  had  been 
made  there,  after  his  departure  from  thence ;  and 
when  he  rode  near  the  place  where  the  great  fort  had 
stood,  he  could  not  foroear  putting  his  horse  out ja 
the  wa^,  and  rode  with  his  mistreas  behind  hifflrosad 
about  it. 

They  came  to  Mr  Norton's  house  sooner  than  antfi 
and  it  beinc  on  a  holiday,  th^  saw  many  people 
about  a  bowUng-creen  that  was  before  the  do<^;  and 
the  first  man  the  xing  saw  was  a  chaplain  of  his  owoi 
who  was  allied  to  the  gentleman  of  the  hoas^ttd 
was  sitting  upon  the  nils  to  see  how  the  bowl0 
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fkftd.  William,  by  wlilch  name  the  king  went, 
-viAced  with  hn  hone  into  the  stable,  until  his  mls- 
tren  could  provide  for  his  letreat.  Mrs  Lane  was 
verf  welcome  to  her  cousin,  and  was  presently  con* 
ducted  to  her  chamber,  where  she  no  sooner  was,  than 
ibe  hunented  the  condition  of  'a  good  youth  who 
came  with  her,  and  whom  she  had  borrowed  of  his 
fiither  t^  ride  before  her,  who  was  Tery  sick,  being 
newly  recorered  of  an  ague ;'  and  desired  her  cousin 
*tiiat  a  chamber  might  be  provided  for  him,  and  a 
good  fire  made,  for  tlubt  he  would  go  early  to  bed,  and 
VM  not  fit  to  be  below  stairs.*  A  pretty  little  cham- 
ber was  presently  made  ready,  and  a  fire  prepared, 
and  a  bor  sent  into  the  stable  to  call  William,  and 
to  show  him  his  chamber ;  who  was  very  glad  to  be 
there,  fireed  from  so  much  company  as  was  below. 
Mn  Lane  was  put  to  find  some  excuse  for  making  a 
visit  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  so  many  days'  jour- 
Dcj  from  her  father,  and  where  she  had  never  been 
before,  though  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  she  had 
been  bred  toirether,  and  friends  as  well  as  kindred. 
Sie  pretended  '  that  she  was,  after  a  little  rest,  to  go 
into  Dorsetshire  to  another  friend.'  When  it  was 
supper-time,  there  being  broth  brought  to  the  table, 
Mn  Lane  filled  a  little  diiih,  and  desired  the  butler 
wbo  waited  at  the  table  '  to  cany  that  dish  of  porridge 
to  William,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  should  have  some 
meat  sent  to  him  presently.'  The  butler  carried  the 
porridge  into  the  chamber,  with  a  nakpin,  and  spoon, 
and  bread,  and  spoke  kindly  to  the  young  man,  who 
was  willing  to  be  eating. 

The  butler,  looking  narrowly  upon  him,  fell  upon 
bb  knees,  and  with  tears  told  him,  '  he  was  glaa  to 
■ee  his  majesty.'  The  king  was  infinitely  surprised, 
yet  recollected  himself  enough  to  laugh  at  the  man, 
sad  to  ask  him  '  what  he  meant  V  The  man  had 
been  falconer  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and  made  it 
appear  that  he  knew  well  enough  to  whom  he  spoke, 
lepeating  some  particulars  which  the  king  had  not 
m^got.  Whereupon  the  king  conjured 'him  'not  to 
■peak  of  what  he  knew,  so  much  as  to  his  master, 
tbou^  he  belieTed  him  a  very  honest  man.'  The  fel- 
low promised,  and  kept  his  word ;  and  the  king  was 
tbe  better  waited  upon  during  the  time  of  hia  abode 
tbere. 

Dr  Gorges,  the  king's  chaplain,  being  a  gentleman 
of  a  good  family  near  that  place,  and  allied  to  Mr 
Norton,  supped  with  them ;  and  being  a  man  of  a 
chcetfttl  conversation,  asked  Mrs  Lane  many  questions 
eoneeming  William,  of  whom  he  saw  she  was  so  care- 
fiil,  by  sending  up  meat  to  him,  '  how  long  his  ague 
bad  been  gone  I  and  whether  he  had  purged  since  it 
left  him  f  and  the  like  ;  to  which  she  gave  such  an- 
flweis  as  occurred.    The  doctor,  from  the  final  preva- 
leooe  of  the  Parliament,  had,  as  many  others  of  that 
function  had  done,  declined  his  profession,  and  pre- 
tended to  study  physic    As  soon  as  supper  was  done, 
ottt  of  good  nature,  and  without  telling  anybody,  he 
went  to  see  William.    The  king  saw  him  coming  into 
tbe  chamber,  and  withdrew  to  the  inside  of  the  bed, 
tbat  he  might  be  farthest  from  the  candle ;  and  the 
doctor  came  and  sat  down  by  him,  felt  his  pulse,  and 
asked  him  many  questions,  which  he  answered  in  as 
few  words  as  was  possible,  and  ezpresmng  great  incli- 
nation to  go  to  his  bed ;  to  which  the  do^r  left  him, 
and  went  to  Mn  Lane,  and  told  her  '  that  he  had 
been  with  WUliam,  and  that  he  would  do  well ;'  and 
■dviied  her  what  she  should  do  if  his  ague  returned. 
The  next  morning  the  doctor  went  away,  so  that  the 
king  mm  him  no  more.   The  next  day,  the  Lord  Wil- 
not  came  to  the  house  with  his  hawk,  to  see  Mrs 
Ltne,  and  so  conferred  with  William,  who  was  to  con- 
^der  what  he  was  to  do.    They  thought  it  necessary 
to  rest  some  days,  till  they  were  informed  what  port 
lay  nuMt  convenient  for  them,  and  what  person  lived 
Bctiest  to  it,  upon  whose  fidelity  they  might  rely; 
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and  the  king  gave  him  directions  to  inquire  after 
some  persona,  and  some  other  particulars,  of  which 
when  he  should  be  fully  instructed,  he  should  return 
again  to  him.  In  the  mean  time,  Wilmot  lodged  at 
a  house  not  far  from  Mr  Norton's,  to  which  he  had 
been  recommended. 

After  some  days'  stay  here,  and  communication  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  b^  letters,  the 
king  came  to  know  that  Colonel  Francis  Windham 
lived  within  little  more  than  a  day's  journey  of  the 
place  where  he  was,  of  which  he  was  verjr  glad ;  for,  be- 
sides the  inclination  he  had  to  his  eldest  brother,  whose 
wife  had  been  his  nurse,  this  gentleman  had  behaved 
himself  very  well  during  the  war,  and  had  been  go- 
vernor of  Dunstar  castle,  where  the  king  had  lodged 
when  he  was  in  the  west.  After  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  when  all  other  places  were  sunendered  in  that 
county,  he  likewise  sunendered  that,  upon  fair  con- 
ditions, and  made  his  peace,  and  afterwards  married 
a  wife  with  a  competent  fortune,  and  lived  quietly, 
without  any  suspicion  of  having  lessened  his  affsction 
towards  the  king. 

The  king  sent  Wilmot  to  him,  and  acquainted  him 
where  he  was,  and  '  that  he  would  gladly  speak  with 
hhn.'  It  was  not  hard  for  him  to  choose  a  good  place 
where  to  meet,  and  thereupon  the  day  was  appointed. 
After  tiie  kinc  had  taken  nis  leave  of  Mrs  Luie,  who 
remained  with  her  cousin  Norton,  the  king  and  the 
Lord  Wilmot  met  the  colonel ;  and  in  the  way  he  met, 
in  a  town  through  which  they  passed,  Mr  Kirton,  a 
servant  of  the  king's,  who  well  knew  the  Lord  Wilmot, 
who  had  no  other  diq^uise  than  the  hawk,  but  took 
no  notice  of  him,  nor  suspected  the  king  to  be  there ; 
vet  that  day  made  the  king  more  waiy  of  having  him 
m  his  company  upon  the  way.  At  the  place  of  meet- 
uig9  they  rested  only  one  night,  and  then  the  king 
wait  to  the  colonel  s  house,  where  he  rested  many 
days,  whilst  the  colonel  projected  at  what  place  the 
king  might  embark,  and  how  they  might  procure  a 
vessel  to  be  ready  there,  which  was  not  easy  to  find, 
there  being  so  great  a  fear  possessing  those  who  were 
honest,  that  it  was  hard  to  procure  any  yessel  that 
was  outward-bound  to  take  in  any  passenger. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  one  Mr  Ellison,  who  lived 
near  Lyme,  in  Doitetshire,  and  was  well  known  to 
Colonel  Windham,  having  been  a  captain  in  the 
king's  army,  and  was  stiU  looked  upon  as  a  yeiy 
honest  man*  With  him  the  colonel  consulted  how 
they  might  get  a  vessel  to  be  ready  to  take  in  a  couple 
of  gentlemen,  friends  of  his,  who  were  in  danger  to  be 
arnsted,  and  transport  them  into  France.  Though  no 
man  would  ask  iriio  the  persons  were,  yet  it  could  not 
but  be  suspected  wlu>  they  were ;  at  least  they  con- 
cluded that  it  was  some  of  Worcester  party.  Lyme 
was  generally  as  malicious  and  disaffected  a  town  to 
the  king's  interest  as  any  town  in  England  could  be, 
yet  there  was  in  it  a  master  of  a  bark,  a(  whose  honesty 
this  captain  was  very  confident.  This  man  was  lately 
returned  from  France,  and  had  unladen  his  yessel, 
when  EUison  asked  him  '  when  he  would  make  an- 
other voyageP  And  he  answered, '  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  lading  for  his  ship.'  The  other  asked  'whether 
he  would  undertake  to  cany  over  a  couple  of  gentle- 
men, and  land  them  in  France,  if  he  might  be  as  well 
paid  for  his  yoyage  as  he  used  to  be  when  he  was 
frei^ted  by  the  merchants  P  In  conclusion,  he  told 
him  '  he  should  receive  fifty  pounds  for  his  fan.'  The 
larse  recompense  had  that  eflect,  that  the  man  under- 
took it ;  though  he  said  '  he  must  make  hb  proyiaioQ 
very  secretly,  for  that  he  might  be  well  suspected  for 
going  to  sea  again  without  being  freighted,  after  he 
was  so  newly  returned.'  Colonel  Windham  being 
advertised  of^this,  came,  together  irith  the  Lord  Wil- 
mot, to  the  captain's  house,  from  whence  the  lord  and 
the  captain  rid  to  a  house  near  Lyme,  where  the  mas- 
ter of  the  bark  met  them ;  and  the  Lord  Wilmot  being 
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Batiflfied  with  the  disooane  of  the  man,  and  his  wari- 
ness in  foreseeing  suspicions  which  would  arise,  it  was 
resoWed  that  on  such  a  night,  which  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  tides  was  agr^  upon,  the  man  should 
draw  out  his  yenel  from  the  pier,  and,  being  at  sea, 
should  come  to  such  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  where  his  ship  should  remain  upon  the  beach 
when  the  water  was  gone,  which  would  take  it  off 
again  about  break  of  day  the  next  morning.  There 
was  vezy  near  that  point,  even  in  the  Tiew  of  it,  a 
■mall  inn,  kept  hj  a  man  who  was  reputed  honest,  to 
which  the  cavaliers  of  the  country  often  resorted ;  and 
the  London  road  passed  that  way,  so  that  it  was  sel- 
dom without  oompajiy.  Into  that  inn  the  two  gentle- 
men weie  to  come  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  that 
they  might  put  themselves  on  board.  All  things  being 
thus  concerted,  and  good  earnest  given  to  the  master, 
the  Lord  Wilmot  and  the  colonel  retumed  to  the 
colonel's  house,  above  a  day's  journey  from  the  place, 
the  captain  undertaking  every  day  to  look,  that  the 
master  should  provide,  and,  if^  anything  fell  out  con- 
trary to  expectation,  to  give  the  colonel  notice  at  such 
a  place  where  they  intended  the  king  should  be  the 
day  before  he  was  to  embark. 

The  king  being  satisfied  with  these  preparations, 
came  at  the  time  appointed  to  that  house  where  he 
was  to  hear  that  all  went  as  it  ought  to  do ;  of  which 
he  received  assurance  from  the  captain,  who  found 
that  the  man  had  honestly  put  his  provisions  on 
board,  and  had  his  company  ready,  which  were  but 
four  men,  and  that  the  vessel  should  be  drawn  out 
that  night ;  so  that  it  was  fit  for  the  two  persons  to 
oome  to  the  aforesaid  inn :  and  the  cf^tun  conducted 
them  within  sight  of  it,  and  then  went  to  his  own 
house,  not  distant  a  mile  from  it ;  the  colonel  remain- 
ing still  at  the  house  where  they  had  lodged  the  night 
beK>re,  till  he  might  hear  the  news  of  their  bdng  em- 
barked. 

They  found  many  passengers  in  the  inn,  and  so 
were  to  be  contented  with  an  ordinary  chamber,  which 
they  did  not  intend  to  sleep  long  in.  But  as  soon  as 
there  i^peared  any  light,  Wilmot  went  out  to  discover 
the  bark,  of  which  there  was  no  appeannoe.  In  a 
word,  the  sun  arose,  and  nothing  like  a  ship  in  view, 
niey  sent  to  the  captain,  who  was  as  much  amaaed ; 
and  he  sent  to  the  town,  and  his  servant  could  not 
find  the  master  of  the  bark,  which  was  still  in  the 
pier.  They  suspected  the  captain,  and  the  captain 
8U«pected  the  master.  However,  it  being  past  ten  of 
the  clock,  they  concluded  it  was  not  fit  for  them  to 
stagr  longer  there,  and  so  they  mounted  th^  hoiaes 
again  to  return  to  the  house  where  they  bad  left  the 
colonel,  who,  they  knew,  resolved  to  stay  there  till  he 
were  assured  that  they  were  gone. 

The  truth  of  the  disappointment  was  this :  the  man 
meant  honestly,  and  made  all  things  ready  fiir  his 
departure ;  and  the  night  he  was  to  go  out  with  his 
vessel,  he  had  stayed  in  his  own  house,  and  slept  two 
or  three  hours ;  and  the  time  of  .the  tide  being  oome 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  board,  he  took  out  of  a 
cupboard  some  linen  and  other  thincs,  which  he  used 
to  cany  with  him  to  sea.  His  wifehail  observed  that 
he  had  been  for  some  davs  fuller  of  thoughts  than  he 
used  to  be,  and  that  he  had  been  speaking  with  sea- 
men who  used  to  ^  with  him,  and  that  some  of  them 
had  carried  provisions  on  board  the  bark ;  of  which 
she  had  asked  her  husband  the  reason,  who  had  told 
her '  that  he  was  promised  freight  sneedily,  and  there- 
fore  he  would  make  all  things  ready.'  She  was  sure 
that  there  was  yet  no  lading  in  the  ship,  and  there- 
fore, when  she  saw  her  husband  take  aU  those  mate- 
rials with  him,  which  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  meant  to 
SD  to  sea,  and  it  beinff  late  in  the  night,  she  shut  the 
oor,  and  swore  he  would  not  go  out  of  his  house. 
He  told  her  '  he  must  go,  and  was  engased  to  go  to 
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wife  told  him  '  she  was  sure  he  was  doing  somewhat 
that  would  xmdo  him,  and  she  was  lesolvtM  he  ahooM 
not  ffo  out  of  his  house ;  and  if  he  should  penut  hi 
it,  she  would  tell  the  neighbours,  and  cany  him  he- 
fore  the  mayor  to  be  examined,  that  the  truth  mi^ 
be  found  out.'  The  poor  man,  thus  mastered  by  tbs 
passion  and  violence  of  his  wifb,  was  forced  to  yield 
to  her,  that  there  might  be  no  farther  noi^  and  so 
went  into  his  bed. 

And  it  was  veiy  happy  that  the  king's  jalamj 
hastened  him  firom  that  inn.  It  was  the  solemn  fast- 
day,  which  was  obsored  in  those  times  principally  to 
inflame  the  people  against  the  king,  and  all  those  who 
were  loyal  to  him ;  and  there  was  a  chapel  in  that 
viUage  over  against  that  inn,  where  a  weaver,  who  bad 
been  a  soldier,  used  to  preach,  and  utter  all  the  ril- 
lanv  imaginable  acainit  the  old  order  of  govenunent: 
ana  he  was  then  m  the  chapel  preaching  to  lus  eon- 
gregation  when  the  king  went  ^mi  thence,  and  tell- 
ing the  people  *  that  Charles  Stuart  was  lurking  some- 
where in  that  oountiT,  and  that  they  Wiould  merit 
fromGodAlmig)bty  if  they  could  find  him  out'  The 
nassengers,  who  had  lodged  in  the  inn  that  ni^t, 
nad,  as  soon  as  they  were  up,  sent  for  a  smith  to  vint 
their  horses,  it  being  a  hard  frost.  The  smith,  when 
he  had  done  what  he  was  sent  for,  acoordinff  to  tbe 
custom  of  that  people,  examined  the  feet  of  the  other 
two  horses,  to  find  more  work.  When  he  had  obsvred 
them,  he  told  the  host  of  the  houae '  that  one  of  thois 
horses  had  travelled  far,  and  that  he  was  sors  tkat 
his  four  shoes  had  been  made  in  four  several  coontiei  { 
iddch,  whether  his  skill  was  able  to  discover  or  n(s 
was  very  true.  The  smith  going  to  the  sennon,  told 
his  story  to  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  so  it  caina 
to  the  ears  of  the  preacher  when  his  sennon  was  dona 
Immediately  he  sent  for  an  officer,  and  searched  tibs 
inn,  and  inquired  for  those  horses;  and  being  ia- 
f onned  that  they  were  gone,  he  caused  horm  to  bs 
sent  to  follow  them,  and  to  make  inquiir  after  tlis 
two  men  iriio  rid  those  horaea,  and  poutivelj  dedand 
'  that  one  of  them  was  Charles  Stuart.' 

When  thev  came  again  to  the  colonel,  they  ynaa^ 
concluded  tnat  they  were  to  make  no  longsr  sti^  in 
those  parts,  nor  any  more  to  endeavour  to  find  a  ship 
upon  that  coast ;  and  without  any  farther  dehty,  tb^ 
rode  back  to  the  odonel's  houae,  where  thev  asiTsd 
in  the  ni^t.  Then  they  reaolved  to  make  their  next 
attempt  m  Hampshire  and  Suasex,  where  Colaoel 
Windham  had  no  interest.  They  must  pass  throiuh 
all  Wiltahire  before  they  came  thith«c,  whidi  weald 
require  many  days'  journey ;  and  they  weie  fixst  to 
CMiaider  iriiat  honest  houaes  there  were  in  or  near  tbs 
way,  where  they  might  aecurelj  repose ;  and  it  was 
thought  veiy  dangeroua  for  the  king  to  ride  throi^ 
any  great  town,  aa  Salisbuiy  or  Wnchester,  whioi 
mijriit  probably  lie  in  their  way. 

There  was,  between  that  and  Salisbuiy,  a  voy 
honest  gentleman,  Colonel  Robert  Philips,  a  yoasgar 
brother  of  a  verv  good  family,  which  had  sIwavB  Urn 
veiy  loyal,  and  he  had  served  the  king  during  me  war. 
The  kins  was  resolved  to  trust  him,  and  so  sent  the 
Lord  Wumot  to  a  place  from  whence  he  might  send 
to  Mr  Philips  to  oome  to  him ;  and  when  he  had 
8|^ken  with  him,  Mr  Philips  diould  come  to  the 
kmg,  and  Wilmot  was  to  stay  in  such  a  pUioe  as  th^ 
two  should  agree.  Mr  Philips  aecoafdingly  caat 
to  the  colonel'a  houae,  which  ne  could  do  withoat 
suspicion,  they  being  neariy  allied.  The  wajs  wen 
veiy  full  of  soldieiB,  whidi  were  sent  now  fiom  the 
army  to  their  quarters,  and  many  renmenta  of  hons 
and  foot  were  assigned  for  the  west,  <»  which  diriiioB 
Desborough  was  commaoder-in-chidfl  These  naichsi 
were  like  to  last  for  many  days,  and  it  wonld  not  he 
fit  for  the  king  to  stav  so  long  in  that  plaoa.  Thers- 
upon  he  resorted  to  his  old  security  of  taking  a  womaa 
behind  him,  a  kinswnmaa  of  Colonel  Windham,  wfasai 
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be  carried  in  that  manner  to  a  place  not  far  from 
Salubuijy  to  which  Colonel  Philips  conducted  him. 
In  this  journey  he  passed  throuffh  the  middle  of  a 
ngunent  of  horse,  and,  presently  after,  met  Des- 
borough  walking  down  a  hill  with  three  or  four  men 
with  him,  who  hod  lodged  in  Salisbury  the  night  be- 
fi>re,  all  that  road  being  full  of  soldiers. 

Tlie  next  day,  upon  the  plains,  Dr  Hinchman,  one 
of  the  prebends  of  Salisbury,  met  the  king,  the  Lord 
Wilmot  and  Philips  then  leaving  him  to  go  to  the 
lea-coast  to  find  a  vessel,  the  doctor  conducting  the 
king  to  a  place  called  Heale,  three  miles  from  Salis- 
bury, belimging  then  to  Serjeant  Hyde,  who  was  after- 
waids  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kiag's  Bench,  and  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  widow  o?  his  elder  brother — a 
house  that  stood  alone  from  neighbours,  and  from  any 
highway — ^where  coming  in  late  in  the  evening,  he 
supped  with  some  gentlemen  who  accidentally  were 
in  tne  house,  which  could  not  well  be  avoided.  But 
the  next  morning  he  went  early  from  thence,  as  if  he 
had  continued  his  journey;  and  the  widow,  being 
trusted  with  the  knowledge  of  her  guest,  sent  her  ser- 
vants out  of  the  way,  and  at  an  hour  appointed  re- 
ceived him  again,  and  accommodated  him  in  a  little 
room,  which  had  been  made  since  the  beginninz  of  the 
troubles  for  the  concealment  of  delinauents,  the  seat 
always  belonging  to  a  malignant  family. 

Here  he  lay  concealed,  without  the  knowledge  of 
some  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  of  others 
who  &ily  resorted  thither,  for  many  days ;  the  widow 
herself  only  attending  him  with  such  things  as  were 
necessary,  and  bringing  him  such  letters  as  the  doctor 
received  from  the  I^rd  Wilmot  and  Colonel  Philips. 
A  vessel  being  at  last  provided  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
and  notice  uiereof  sent  to  Dr  Hinchman,  he  sent  to 
the  king  to  meet  him  at  Stonehenge,  upon  the  plains, 
three  miles  from  Heale,  whither  the  widow  took  care 
to  direct  him ;  and  being  there  met,  he  attended  him 
to  the  place  where  Colonel  Philips  received  him.  He, 
the  next  day,  delivered  htm  to  the  liord  Wilmot,  who 
went  with  him  to  a  house  in  Sussex  recommended  by 
Colonel  Ountcr,  a  gentleman  of  that  country,  who  had 
served  the  king  in  the  war,  who  met  him  there,  and 
had  provided  a  little  bark  at  Brighthelmstone,  a 
small  fisher  town,  where  he  went  early  on  board,  and, 
by  God's  blessing,  arrived  safely  in  Normandy. 

l^Charader  of  OUvar  CromweU,J 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  mtOB  vUuperare  ne  tnuntes 
gmdem  pottwU,  nm  «tf  nawliandeiU;  whom  his  veiy 
enemies  could  not  condemn  without  commending  him 
at  the  same  time ;  for  he  could  never  have  done  half 
that  mischief  without  great  parts  of  courage,  industry, 
and  judgment.  He  must  have  had  a  wonderful  un- 
derstanding in  the  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and 
as  great  a  dexterity  in  applying  them  ;  who,  from  a 
private  and  obscure  birth  (though  of  a  good  family), 
without  interest  or  estate,  alliance  or  friendship,  oould 
raise  himself  to  such  a  height,  and  compound  and 
knead  such  opposite  and  contradictoiy  tempers,  hu- 
mours, and  interests  into  a  consistence,  that  contri- 
buted to  his  designs,  and  to  their  own  destruction ; 
whilst  himself  grew  insensibly  powerful  enough  to  cut 
off  those  by  whom  he  had  climbed,  in  the  instant  that 
they  projected  to  demolish  their  own  building.  What 
was  said  of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  said  of  him, 
autum  fwn^  quai  nemo  auderet  bonut;  pafeciiu,  qita  a 
nuUoj  Men  farHmrno^  perfiei  fossoi/— [*  he  attempted 
those  things  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured 
on,  and  achieved  those  in  which  none  but  a  valiant 
and  great  man  could  have  succeeded.']  Without  doubt, 
no  man  with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any- 
thing, or  brought  to  pass  what  he  desired  more 
wickedly,  more  in  the  (ace  and  contempt  of  religion 
«ad  moral  honesty.    Yet  wickedness  as  great  as  his 


could  never  have  accomplished  those  designs  without 
the  assistance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circum- 
spection and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimous  reso- 
lution. 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  person  in  no  degree  gracious,  no  ornament 
of  discourse,  none  of  those  talento  which  use  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  stander-by.  Yet  as  he 
grew  into  place  and  authority,  his  parts  seemed  to  be 
rused,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  Acuities,  till  he 
had  occasion  to  use  them ;  and  when  he  was  to  act 
the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  inde- 
cencrr,  notwithstanding  the  wuit  of  custom. 

Aner  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  Protector  1^ 
the  humble  petition  and  adrice,  he  consulted  with 
veiy  few  upon  any  action  of  importance,  nor  commu- 
nicated any  entetprise  he  resolved  upon  with  more 
than  those  who  were  to  have  principal  parts  in  the 
execution  of  it ;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  was  abso- 
lutely neoessair.  What  he  once  resolved,  in  whic^ 
he  was  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from,  nor 
endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and  authority, 
but  extorted  obedience  fifom  them  who  were  not  iriU- 
ingto yield  it.  *  • 

Thus  he  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often 
troublesome  to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and  made 
Westminster  Hall  as  obedient  and  subservient  to  his 
commands  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  quarten.  In  all 
other  matters,  which  did  not  concern  the  lifb  of  his 
jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  reverence  for 
the  law,  rarely  interposing  between  party  and  party. 
As  he  proceeded  iritn  this  kind  of  indignation  and 
haughtiness  with  those  who  were  refractory,  and  durst 
contend  with  his  greatness,  so  towards  all  who  com- 
plied with  his  good  pleasure,  and  courted  his  proteo- 
tion,  he  used  great  civility,  eenerosity,  and  bountr. 

To  reduce  uree  nations,  iriiich  perfectly  hated  nim, 
to  an  entire  obedience  to  all  his  dictates ;  to  awe  and 
govern  those  nations  by  an  army  that  was  indevoted 
to  him,  and  wished  his  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very 
prodigious  address.  But  his  greatness  at  home  was 
out  a  shadow  of  the  gloiy  he  had  abroad.  It  was 
hard  to  discover  which  feared  him  most,  France,  Spain, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  where  his  friendship  was  cur- 
rent at  the  value  be  put  upon  it.  As  they  did  all 
sacrifice  their  honour  and  their  interest  to  his  plea- 
sure, so  there  is  nothing  he  could  have  demandedthat 
either  of  them  would  have  denied  him.         *        * 

To  conclude  his  character ;  Cromwell  was  not  so 
far  a  man  of  blood  as  to  follow  Machiavel*s  method ; 
which  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  thing  absolutely  neoessaiy,  to  cut  off  all 
the  heads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who 
are  friends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confidently  re- 
ported, that  in  the  council  of  officers  it  was  more  than 
once  proposed,  '  that  there  might  be  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to 
secure  the  government,'  but  that  Cromvndl  would 
never  consent  to  it ;  it  may  be,  out  of  too  great  a  con- 
tempt of  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  as  he  was  guilty  of 
many  crimes  against  which  damnation  is  denounced, 
and  for  which  nell-fire  is  prepared,  so  he  had  some 
good  qualities  which  have  caused  the  memory  of  some 
men  m  all  ages  to  be  celebrated ;  and  he  will  be 
looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a  brave  wicked  man. 

BULSTBOBE  WUITKLOCKE. 

BuLffTBODE  Whiteix>cke  (1605-1676),  an  eminent 
lawyer,  who  wrote  MtmoriaU  of  En^ish  Affain  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  to  the 
Restoration,  was  of  principles  opposite  to  thoee  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  though,  like  Selden  and  other  mode- 
rate anti-royalists,  he  was  averse  to  a  civil  war. 
Whitelocke  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Hampden  dnring 
the  proeectttion  of  that  celebrated  patriot  fSsr  reftuiog 
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to  p*7  (hip-money.  A>  a  member  of  pu'lument,  and 
one(fftbecommiuuin«i  appaiDted  to  treat  witbtha 
kirg  at  Oxford,  he  advocated  pacific  meaiurea ;  and, 
being  im  enem}'  to  arbitrary  powet  both  in  church 
and  atate,  he  reflued,  in  the  W^stmliwter  auembly 
fbr  settling  the  form  of  church  gorcmmeDt,  to  ad- 
mit the  ummed  divine  right  of  preabytery.  Under 
Cromwell  he  held  aererol  high  appointnieata ;  and 
during  the  goTemmentof  the  Protector'a  oon  Richard, 
acted  u  one  of  the  keepers  of  ^e  great  seaL  At  die 
He«toration,  be  retired  to  his  estate  In  Wiltshire, 
which  continued  to  be  hia  prindpal  residence  till  his 
death  in  1676.  Whiteiocke's  '  Memorials'  not  hav- 
ing been  Inter.lcd  for  publication,  are  almost  wholly 
written  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  ore  to  be  regi  '  ' 
rather  as  a  collectioa  of  historical  materials  thi 
history  itself.  In  a  posthnmoiu  Toluine  of  £uan, 
EecUtitulical  and  Cinil,  be  ationglj  advocates  reli- 
gious toleratioii. 


D  of  a  Scottish  ad- 


Omiirt  BunuL 

WuTiston,  OUB  of  the  principal  popular  leader* 
cf  the  ciril  war  iu  Scotland.  He  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  in  1643,  and  after  entering  life  a*  a 
clergyman  of  hia  naUve  chnrch,  and  holding  finr 
some  years  the  divini^  profesaorship  at  Gla^w, 
be  removed  to  a  benefice  In  London,  where,  partly 
by  his  talents,  and  partly  through  forward  and  olD- 
dons  babita,  be  rendered  hiouelf  the  confidant  of 
many  high  poLUcal  persons.  In  1679  he  greatly 
locrcosed  his  reputation  by  publislting  the  first 
volume  of  a  Hiilorj  of  the  «ffomatioK  in  Engtrnd. 
The  appearance  of  ttiis  work  at  the  time  when  the 
Popish  Plot  was  engaging  public  attention,  pro- 
cured to  the  author  tliti  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  with  a  request  that  he  would  complete 
the  hialory.  This  he  did  by  publishing  two  addi- 
tional volumes  in  1681  and  17M;  and  the  work  is 
considered  the  best  existingaccountoftlie  important 
occuireace*  of  which  it  treats.  The  conduct  of 
Charies  II.  towards  the  coodusinn  of  his  reign  was 
highly  offfeniive  to  Bamet,  who  formed  an  intimate 
connexion  with  tbe  opposition  party,  and  even  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  king,  freely  censuring  both  his  public 
acts  and  private  vices.  Both  in  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  hia  jipinions  brought  him  into  dia- 
pleanue  wtUi  the  court.  Having,  therefore,  retired  to 


the  continent,  be  became  aenicealil*  in  HaOud  Is 
the  Frince  of  Orange,  accompanied  the  expeffiticM 
which  brought  about  the  Semlntion,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  trishopric  tf  Sallsbmy.  BoUi  m  a 
prelate  and  a  literary  man,  be  spent  tbe  rcmaltider 
of  liis  life  with  oseftalnesa  and  actJvHy,  liB  it>  ter- 
minatioD  in  171S.  Bunwt  left  In  mannscript  Ua 
celebrated  fRttory  of  My  Omi  Ttma,  giving  an  out- 
line of  the  events  rS  tlie  ravil  war  and  eoaimao- 
weoith,  and  a  fUl  narration  of  what  took  ]dace  tiota 
the  Restoration  to  the  year  ITI8,  dnring  whidi 
period  tho  author  advanced  from  Us  aevecteenUi  to 
hi*  aeveatietb  year.  A*  be  had,  tmder  Tarimia  elT> 
cunutancea,  person^j  known  Ute  coD«^coaas  dia* 
racters  of  a  whole  century,  and  penetrated  DMMt  t£ 
the  state  secret*  of  a  period  nearly  as  long,  be  baa 
been  able  to  exhibit  oil  these  in  bis  worii  with  a 
micity  not  inferior  to  Clarendon's,  thoagh  aUowanee 
is  also  required  to  be  made  in  bis  case  tia  political 

rjudice*.  Foreseeing  that  ttie  freedom  with  which 
deUvered  hli  opinion*  concerning  men  of  all  ranks 
and  parties  would  give  offbnce  in  tnany  qoartei*. 
Bishop  Burnet  ordered,  in  hi*  will,  thu  his  hlstocy 
should  not  be  published  till  sliyear*  after  hi*  death; 
•o  that  It  did  not  make  itsappearanoetill  1723.*  Its 
pabUcatloii,  0*  might  have  been  expected,  wa«  ■ 
dgna)  for  the  commencenient  of  nnBtetmi*  attack* 
on  the  Teputatitu  of  the  author,  whoae  vendty  and 
^rtie**  were  loudly  impeached.  It  fell  ander  the 
bah  of  the  Tory  wits— Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot  I 
by  the  last  of  whom  it  wo*  ridiculed  in  a  buooroos 
OToduction,  entitled  Mtmoin  of  P.  P.,  CItrk  ^  OU 
PoTiA.  In  the  opinion  of  a  more  impartial  posI«ri^ 
however,  Bisliop  Burnet's  honeat  freedom  of  speeds, 
his  intre|nd  exposure  of  injustjce  and  abruption,  in 
what  rank  soever  be  found  it  la  exist,  and  tbe  live- 
lioess  and  general  accuracy  with  vbich  the  event* 
and  characters  of  his  age  ore  described,  are  far  mote 
than  Bufflcient  tocounterlialBnce  his  gamilous  vani^ 
and  self-importance,  and  a  singular  tendency  to  view 
parsons  and  occurrences  with  the  spirit  aod  credo' 
lity  of  a  partisan.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  wi- 
pO*e  that  be  willingly  distorts  the  truth  {  tboo^ 


thing*  may  liave  been  ov 
that  the  long  experience  I  have  hBd<]f  tbe 
the  malke,  and  the  falsehood  of  mankind,  boa 
dined  me  to  be  apt  to  think  generally  tbe  wont 
both <rf men  and  partlea;  and,  indeed.  IbepeevM- 
neai,  the iU-natore,  andtbeamUtloBrfinanyclaiy- 
men,  ha*  sharpened  my  sfdrita  too  modi  ip™^ 
tbem !  *a  I  warn  my  reader  to  take  all  that  I  a^  m 
these  bead*  with  some  groins  cf  allowoiice.  tbo^AI 
have  watched  over  myself  and  my  pra  so  canftllf, 
that  I  hope  there  i*  no  great  oocaaiao  tar  this 
apal(^.  I  have  written,' sayahe,*wit)iadesign  la 
inake  both  myself  and  my  readers  wiser  and  betUf; 
and  to  lay  open  tbe  good  and  bad  of  aU  aide*  mk 
parties  as  deariy  and  ImpartioOj  a*  I  myself  onder- 
stood  it ;  conceding  nothing  that  I  thought  U  to  b* 
known,  and  representing  thing*  in  ^ir  nataral 
colours,  without  art  or  disguise,  without  any  renrd 
to  kindred  or  friends,  to  parties  or  interesta :  nr  I 
do  solemnly  say  this  to  tiie  world,  and  make  my 
humble  appeal  upon  It  to  the  great  God  td  truth, 
that  I  tell  the  truth  on  aU  occasions,  as  ftiUy  and 
freely  as  upon  my  best  inquiry  I  have  been  aUe  to 
find  it  out  Where  thing*  appear  doubtftil.  I  deliver 
them  with  the  aome  uncertainty  to  the  wrald.'  Dr 
King  of  Oxford  says  in  his  '  Anecdotea  d[  Hit  Own 
Times,'  'I  knew  Burnet,  Usbopof  SaUsburyibewa* 

u  pnUWiad,  look  tbtltarV 
-   -   ..  ,  .    .   "Sf". 
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a  forionsiNatv-iiiaii,  aad  eaailj  imposed  on  by  anj 
Ij'wg  tpirit  of  his  own  fiction ;  but  be  was  a  better 
iMstor  than  anj  man  who  is  now  seated  on  the 
faisbops^  bench.  Although  he  left  a  large  fiunilj 
when  he  died,  three  sons  and  two  daughters  (if  I 
rightly  remembcnr),  yet  he  left  them  nothing  more 
tluifi  their  moth«'s  Ibrtmie.  He  always  declared, 
that  he  should  think  himself  goilty  of  the  greatest 
crime  if  he  were  to  raise  fortunes  for  his  chiUbren  oat 
cf  tiie  rerenne  of  his  bishopric.** 

The  principal  works  of  Bishop  Bnmet,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  toe  Memoirs  qfthelhikes 
rfUamHiom  (1676) ;  An  AtxoiaU  (fthe  Idfi  and  DeaOi 
Hf  lAe  Eari  q^  Rodiiuler  (1680),  whom  he  attended  on 
bis  penitent  death-bed;  The  Lhes  qf  Sir  Matthew 
Bakand  BUhop  BedeUi^e»i  mA\e%S)\  a  transla- 
tkm  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  *Utopia;'t  and  rarions 
theologinl  treatises,  among  which  is  an  ErpoBiHon 
of  Ike  TkirtM-Nint  ArtieleM  if  iU  Chmrtih  ufMnaiand. 
His  style,  uiongh  too  mspoluhed  to  place  him  m  the 
fbiemost  rank  of  historical  writers,  is  spirited  and 
figoroos ;  while  his  wwhs  afford  siifficient  evidence 
that  to  rarions  and  extensive  knowledge  he  added 
great  scntenesa  in  the  discrimination  of  human  cha« 
racter.  As  he  composed  with  great  ease  and  rapidity, 
sod  avoided  long  and  intricate  sentences,  his  pages 
are  much  more  readable  than  those  of  Clarendon. 

{DnO^  and  OharaOer  tf  Edward  F/.] 
[From  the '  History  of  tb0  Rsfonnatioii.'] 

In  the  bennninff  of  January  this  year  [1558],  he 
WIS  Kixed  with  a  deep  ooogfa,  and  all  medicines  that 
were  ued  did  rather  increase  than  lessen  it.  He  was 
» ill  when  the  parliament  met,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  m  to  Westminater,  but  ordered  their  first  meeting 
tad  the  sermon  to  be  at  Whitehall.  In  the  time  of 
Ub  lickneas,  Biahop  Ridley  preached  before  him,  and 
took  oecasioii  to  run  out  much  on  works  of  charity, 
and  the  obligation  that  lav  on  men  of  high  eondition 
to  bo  eminent  in  good  wons.  This  touched  the  king 
to  the  quick  ;  so  that,  presently  after  the  sermon,  he 
mt  for  the  bishop.  And,  after  he  had  commanded 
him  to  sit  down  by  him,  and  be  covered,-  he  resumed 
molt  of  the  heftds  of  the  sermon,  and  said  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  chiefly  touched  by  it.  He  desired 
him,  as  he  had  already  given  him  the  ezhoitation  in 
general,  so  to  direct  him  to  do  his  duijr  in  that  partio 
cahr.  The  bishop,  astonished  at  this  tenderness  in 
10  Toottg  a  prince^  burst  forth  in  tears,  ezprsesing 
hew  much  he  was  overjoyed  to  see  such  inclwations 
in  him ;  but  told  him  he  must  take  time  to  think  on 
it,  and  craved  leave  to  eonsult  with  the  lord-mayor 
sod  court  of  aldermen.  So  the  king  writ  by  him  to 
them  to  consult  speedily  how  the  poor  should  be  re- 
Ueved.    Ihey  considered  there  were  three  sorts  of 

*n^^<  Anecdotes,*  p.  18S.  Mr  Jemee  BCMktntodi  (Edlii- 
hnHk  Rerlsw,  rcL  zzzvL  fw  15)  Ohanotertoee  BurneC  at  *  a 
arioiM  aod  svoiwed  purtiMn,  but  an  honeit  writer,  whoae 
SMooai  of  feou  is  seldom  nilMtantially  erroneove,  though  it  be 
oftOB  faiftcoiirate  in  points  of  form  and  detalL'  Dr  Johnson's 
optnion  Is  thus  zeoorded  by  Boswell  :-~*  Buraafb  History  of  His 
Ovn  Times  is  wry  entertaining :  the  style,  indeed,  is  mero 
dilt.«h»t  I  do  not  believe  that  Bumot  intentionnUy  lied ;  hot 
hs  was  10  much  pr^udioed,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  And  out  the 
tnah.  He  was  like  a  man  who  neolTss  to  regulate  his  time  by 
eontain  watoh,  hut  wHl  not  inquire  whether  the  waioh  Is 
right  ornot'  Horsoe  'V^alpde  my»-*  Bumet'sstyle  and  manner 
•rt  Twy  faiterestiiig ;  it  seems  as  if  he  had  Just  come  from  the 
Ung^  doset,  or  from  the  apartments  of  the  men  whom  he 
ilewitbsB,  snd  was  telling  his  reader,  in  plain  honest  terns, 
vhst  he  had  seen  snd  heard.' 

t  Aaoxtiaot  from  this  will  be  found  at  p.  60  of  the  present 
Tolunsk 
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poor ;  such  as  were  so  by  natuml  infirmity  or  folly, 
as  impotent  persons,  and  madmen  or  idiots ;  such  as 
were  so  by  accident,  as  sick  or  maimed  persons ;  and 
such  as,  by  their  idleness,  did  cast  themselves  into 
poverty.  So  the  king  ordered  the  Oreyfriara'  church, 
near  Newgate,  with  the  revenues  belonging  to  it,  to 
be  a  house  for  ornhans ;  St  Bartholomew's,  near  Smith- 
field,  to  be  an  nospital ;  and  gave  his  own  house  of 
Bridewell  to  be  a  place  of  correction  and  work  for  such 
as  were  wilfully  idle.  He  also  confirmed  and  enlarged 
the  grant  for  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas  in  Southwark, 
whidi  he  had  erected  and  endowed  in  August  last. 
And  when  he  set  his  hand  to  these  foundations,  which 
was  not  done  before  the  5th  of  June  this  year,  he 
thanked  Ood  that  had  prolonged  his  life  till  he  had 
finished  tiiat  design.  So  he  was  the  first  founder  of 
thoee  houses,  which,  by  many  great  additions  since 
that  time^  have  risen  to  be  amongst  the  noblest  in 
Europe. 

He  ezprsssed,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  sickness, 
great  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  seemed  glad 
at  the  approaches  of  death ;  onlv,  the  cooKideration 
of  religion  and  the  church  touched  him  much ;  and 
upon  Uiat  account  he  said  he  was  desirous  of  life. 
*      *      His  distemper  rather  increased  than  abated ; 
so  that  the  physicians  had  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
Upon  which  a  confident  woman  came,  and  undertook 
his  cure,  if  he  might  be  put  into  her  hands.   This  was 
done,  and  the  physicians  were  put  from  him,  upon 
this  pretence,  that,  they  having  no  hopes  of  his  reco- 
veiy,  in  a  desperate  case  desperate  remedies  were  to 
be  applied.    This  was  said  to  be  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland's advice  in  particular ;  and  it  increased 
the  people's  jealousy  of  him,  when  they  saw  the  king 
grow  sensibly  worse  every  day  after  he  came  under 
the  woman's  care ;  which  becoming  so  plain,  she  was 
put  from  him,  and  the  physicians  were  again  sent  for, 
and  took  him  into  their  chaige.  But  if  they  had  small 
hopes  before,  they  had  none  at  all  now.    Death  thus 
hastening  on  him,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  done  but  hsJf  his  work,  except  he  had  got  the 
king's  sisteis  in  his  hands,  got  the  council  to  write  to 
them  in  the  king's  name,  inviting  them  to  come  and 
keep  him  company  in  his  sickness.    Bat  as  thev  were 
on  the  way,  on  the  6th  of  July,  his  spirits  and  body 
w«re  so  sunk,  that  he  found  death  approaching ;  and 
so  he  composed  himself  to  die  in  a  most  devout  man- 
ner.  His  whole  exercise  was  in  short  prayets  and  eja- 
culations.   The  last  that  he  was  heard  to  use  was  in 
these  words :  *  Lord  Ood,  deliver  me  out  of  this  miserable 
and  wretched  life,  and  take  me  among  thy  chosen ;  how- 
beit,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done ;  Lord,  I  commit 
my  spirit  to  thee.  Oh  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  happy  it 
were  for  me  to  be  with  thee ;  yet,  for  thy  chosen's  sake, 
send  me  life  and  health,  that  I  may  truly  serve  thee. 
Oh  my  Lord  Ood,  bless  my  people,  and  save  thine  in- 
heritance*   Oh  Lord  Ood,  save  thy  chosen  people  of 
England ;  oh  Lord  Ood,  defend  this  realm  from  pa- 
pi^rr,  and  maintain  thy  trae  religion,  that  I  and  my 
people  may  praise  thy  holy  name,  for  Jesus  Christ  his 
sake'    Seeing  some  about  him,  he  seemed  troubled 
that  they  were  so  near,  and  had  heard  him ;  but,  with 
a  pleasant  cAntenance,  he  said  he  had  been  praying 
to  Ood.    And  soon  after,  the  pangs  of  death  coming 
upon  him,  he  said  to  Sir  Hemr  Si£i^,who  was  hold- 
ing him  in  his  arms,  '  I  am  faint ;  Lord  have  mercy 
on  me,  and  receive  my  spirit  ;*  and  so  he  breathed  out 
his  innocent  soul. 

Thus  died  King  Edward  VI.,  that  incomparable 
voung  prince.  He  was  then  in  Uie  sixteenth  year  oi 
his  age»  and  was  counted  the  wonder  of  that  time. 
He  was  not  only  learned  in  the  tongues,  and  other 
liberal  sciences,  but  knew  well  the  state  of  his  king- 
dom. He  kept  a  book,  in  which  he  writ  the  charac- 
ters that  were  given  him  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
nation,  all  the  judges,  lord-lieutenants^  and  justiocs 
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of  the  peace  over  England :  in  it  he  had  marked  down 
their  way  of  liTing,  and  their  zeal  for  religion.  He 
hod  studied  the  matter  of  the  mint,  with  the  ezchanee 
and  value  of  money ;  so  that  he  understood  it  weU, 
as  appears  by  his  journal.  He  also  undentood  forti- 
i^cation,  and  designed  welL  He  knew  all  the  har- 
bours and  ports,  both  of  his  own  dominions,  and  of 
France  and  Scotland ;  and  how  much  water  they  had, 
and  what  was  the  way  of  coming  into  them.  He  had 
acquired  great  knowledge  of  foreign  affiurs ;  so  that 
he  talked  with  the  ambassadors  alwut  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  filled  all  the  world  with  the  highest 
opinion  of  him  that  was  possible ;  which  appears  in 
most  of  the  histories  of  that  age.  He  had  great  quick- 
ness of  apprehension ;  and,  Seine  mistrustful  of  his 
memoiy,  used  to  take  notes  of  almost  everything  he 
heard ;  he  writ  these  first  in  Greek  characters,  that 
those  about  him  might  not  understand  them;  and 
afterwards  writ  them  out  in  his  journal.  He  had  a 
copy  brought  him  of  eTerything  that  passed  in  coun- 
cil, which  ne  put  in  a  chest,  and  kept  the  key  of  thai 
always  himself. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  and  acquired  perfections  of 
his  mind  were  wonderful ;  but  his  Tirtues  and  true 
piety  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  *  *  [He]  was 
tender  and  compassionate  in  a  high  measure ;  so  that 
he  was  much  asainst  taking  away  the  lives  of  here- 
tics; and  theraore  said  to  Cranmer,  when  he  pei^ 
fluaded  him  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the  burning  of 
Joan  of  Kent,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  it,  because 
he  thought  that  was  to  send  her  quick  to  hell.  He 
expressed  great  tenderness  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
in  his  sicuess,  as  hath  been  already  shown.  He  took 
particular  care  of  the  suits  of  all  poor  persons  |  and 
gave  Dr  Cox  special  charge  to  see  thai  their  petitions 
were  speedily  answered,  and  used  oft  to  consult  with 
him  how  to  get  their  matters  set  forward.  He  was  an 
exact  keeper  of  his  word  ;  and  therefore,  as  appears 
by  his  journal,  was  most  careful  to  pty  his  debts,  and 
to  keep  his  credit,  knowing  that  to  oe  the  chief  nenre 
of  government ;  since  a  prince  that  breaks  his  faith, 
and  loses  his  credit,  has  thrown  up  that  which  he  can 
never  recover,  and  made  himself  liable  to  perpetual 
distrusts  and  extreme  contempt. 

He  had,  above  all  thin^  a  grsai  regard  to  religion. 
He  took  notes  of  such  thmgs  as  he  heard  in  sennons, 
which  more  especially  concerned  himself ;  and  made 
his  measures  oif  all  men  by  their  seal  in  th&t  matter. 
*  *  All  men  who  saw  and  observed  these  qualities 
in  him,  looked  on  him  as  one  raised  b^  God  for  most 
extraordinary  ends ;  and  when  he  died,  concluded 
that  the  sins  of  England  had  been  great,  that  had 
provoked  God  to  take  from  them  a  prince,  under 
whose  government  they  were  like  to  have  seen  sudi 
blessed  times.  He  was  so  affable  and  sweet-natured, 
that  all  had  free  access  to  him  at  all  times ;  by  which 
he  came  to  be  most  universally  beloved ;  and  all  the 
high  things  that  could  be  devised  were  said  by  the 
people  to  express  their  esteem  of  him. 

iChartuter  rfLofflUoi^  Buhop  qfDwMmfi—Su 

[From  the  *  Hlttoty  of  My  Own  Tfmss.*] 

He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Leishton,  who  had  in  Arch- 
bishop Laud's  time  writ  'Zion's  Plea  against  the 
Prelaies,'  for  which  he  was  condemned  in  the  Star- 
Giamber  to  have  his  ears  cut  and  his  nose  slit.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  violent  and  ungovemed  heat.  He 
sent  his  eldest  son  Robert  to  be  bred  in  Scotland,  who 
was  accounted  a  saint  from  his  youth  up.  He  had 
great  quickness  of  parts,  a  lively  apprehension,  with 
a  charming  vivacity  of  thought  and  expression.  He 
had  the  greatest  command  of  the  purest  Latin  that 
ever  I  knew  in  any  man.  He  was  a  master  both  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  of  the  whole  oompasi  of  theo- 1 


logical  learning,  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  8qipUiwi, 
But  that  which  excelled  all  the  rest  was,  he  wm  pos- 
sessed with  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  divine 
things  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  man.    He  had  no  i^ 
gard  to  his  pOTson,  unless  it  Wa»4o  mortify  it  by  a 
constant  low  diet,  that  was  like  a  petiMtual  fiut.  He 
had  a  contempt  both  of  wealth  and  wrpatation,   Hs 
seemed  to  have  the  lowest  thoughts  of  himself  posriUs^ 
and  to  desire  that  all  other  persona  dumld  thiskai 
meanly  of  him  as  he  did  himself.    He  bore  «U  soits 
of  ill  usage  and  reproach  like  a  man  thai  took  plei> 
sure  in  it.    He  had  so  subdued  the  natual  heat  <f 
his  temper,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  accidfats,  uA 
in  a  coune  of  twenty-two  years'  intimato  convsnatiaa 
with  him,  I  never  observed  the  least  sign  of  wsrisa 
but  upon  one  single  occasion.    He  brM|^  himRlf 
into  BO  composed  a  gravity,  that  I  never  saw  hia 
laugh,  and  but  seldom  smile.    And  he  kept  himadf 
in  such  a  constant  reoollection,  that  I  do  not  reoMi- 
ber  that  ever  I  heard  him  say  one  idle  word.   Then 
was  a  visible  tendency  in  all  he  said  to  raise  his  earn 
mind,  and  those  he  conversed  with,  to  serious  rdUo> 
tions.    He  seemed  to  be  in  a  perp^ual  meditatioBi. 
And  though  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  strict  sad 
asoetical,  yet  he  had  nothing  of  the  soonese  of  tea^ 
per  that  generally  possesses  men  of  that  sort.  He  VM 
the  freest  from  superstition,  of  censuring  othsn,  or  of 
imponng  his  own  methods  on  them,  possible;  so  tiist 
he  did  not  so  much  as  recommend  them  to  odie& 
He  said  there  was  a  diveirity  of  tempera,  and  erfiy  nsa 
was  to  watch  over  his  own,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  best 
manner  he  could.   His  thoughts  were  lively,  oft  out  of 
the  wa^,  and  surprising  yet  just  and  gennme.  And  hi 
had  laid  together  in  his  memory  the  greatest  iiaunis 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  <J1  the  ancient  sayings  of  tU 
heathens  as  well  as  Christians,  thai  I  have  ever  knon 
any  man  master  of;  and  he  used  them  in  the  sptost 
manner  possible.    He  had  been  bred  up  with  the 
greatest  aversion  imaginable  to  the  whole  name  of  the 
church  of  England.    From  Scotland,  his  father  sni 
him  to  travel.    He  spent  some  years  in  f^anoe^  sad 
spoke  thai  language  like  one  bom  there.    He  came 
afterwards  and  settled  in  Scotland,  and  had  Presbr- 
terian  ordination ;  but  he  quickly  broke  throosh  m 
prejudices  of  his  education.     His  preadun^  had  a 
sublimity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  it   The 
grace  and  snTit:r  ^  ^  pronunciation  was  such,  tbst 
few  heard  him  without  a  veiy  sensible  emotion :  I  sa 
sure  I  never  did.    His  style  was  radier  too  fine;  brt 
there  was  a  mijesty  and  beauty  in  it  that  left  so  den 
an  impression,  that  I  cannot  yet  foiget  the  senDODsI 
heard  him  preach  thirty  years  a«o.    And  yet  with 
this  he  seemed  to  look  on  himew  as  so  ordinsiy  s 
preacher,  that  while  he  had  a  cure,  he  was  ready  to 
employ  all  others.  And  when  he  was  a  bishop,  he  chose 
to  preach  to  small  auditories,  and  would  nerer  pn 
notice  beforehand :  he  had,  indeed,  a  vexy  low  voioey 
and  so  could  not  be  heard  by  a  great  crowd.    *   * 

Upon  his  coming  to  me  [m  London],  I  wis  amseed 
to  see  him,  at  above  seventy,  look  stm  so  fresh  Mi 
well,  that  age  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  stand  still  viik 
him.  His  hair  was  stUl  black,  and  aU  his  motioM 
were  lively.  He  had  the  same  quickness  <tf  thoo^ 
and  strength  of  memoiy,  but.  alx>ve  all,  the  same  beet 
and  life  of  devotion,  thai  I  had  ever  seen  in  bha. 
When  I  took  notice  to  him  upon  my  fiift  seeing  bim 
how  well  he  looked,  he  told  me  he  was  veiy  near  Ui 
end  for  all  that,  and  hie  work  and  journey  both  mm 
now  almost  done.  This  at  thai  time  maoe  no  greet 
impression  on  me.  He  was  the  next  day  tato  vitb 
an  oppression,  and  as  it  seemed  with  a  cold  and  with 
stitcnes,  which  was  indeed  a  pleurisy. 

The  next  day  Leighton  sunk  so,  that  both  mea 
and  sense  went  away  of  a  sudden.  And  he  contaiiHl 
panting  about  twelve  hour^  and  then  died  intboo^ 
pangs  or  convulsions.    I  was  by  him  sll  the  wm 
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Tkvft  I  krt  him  who  had  been  for  bo  many  yean  the 
duef  guide  of  my  whole  life.  He  had  lived  te&  yean 
ia  Smwftgj  in  gieai  privacy,  dividing  hii  time  wholly 
between  rtndy  and  i«iiiement»  and  ue  doing  of  good ; 
for  in  the  panah  where  he  lived,  and  in  the  parishes 
roond  about,  he  waa  alwaye  employed  in  preaching, 
and  in  readJjog  prajen.  He  distrihuted  idl  he  had 
in  chaiitieB,  dtoonng  radier  to  have  it  go  through 
other  people's  hands  than  his  own ;  for  I  was  dib 
aimener  in  London.  He  had  gathered  a  well-choeen 
libiaiy  of  cnrioas  aa  well  as  osefiil  books,  which  he 
left  to  the  diofsese  of  Damblane  for  the  use  of  the 
deigy  there,  that  ooontry  beinff  ill  provided  with 
bookiL  He  lamented  oft  to  me  the  stupidity  that  he 
observed  among  the  commons  of  England,  who  seemed 
to  be  much  more  insensible  in  the  matten  of  religion 
than  the  commons  of  Scotland  were.  He  retained 
still  a  pecoliar  inclination  to  Scotland ;  and  if  he 
had  seen  any  prospect  of  doing  good  there,  he  would 
have  gone  and  lived  and  died  among  them.  In  the 
short  time  that  the  affitin  of  Sootluid  were  in  the 
Bake  of  Monmouth's  hands,  that  duke  had  been  pos- 
sessed with  such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  moved 
die  kinff  to  write  to  him,  to  go  and  at  least  live  in 
Scotland,  if  he  would  not  engjige  in  a  bishopric  there. 
Bat  that  fell  with  that  duke^s  credit.  He  was  in  his 
last  yean  turned  to  a  greater  severity  against  pop^rjr 
tban  I  had  ima^ned  a  man  of  hia  temper  and  of  his 
^ -neness  in  pomt  of  opinion  was  capable  of.  He 
ce  of  the  corruptions,  of  the  secular  spirit,  and  of 
cruelty  that  appeared  in  that  church,  with  an 
extraordinary  oonoem;  and  lamented  the  shameful 
advanoee  that  we  seemed  to  be  making  towards  popery . 
He  did  this  with  a  tenderness  and  an  edge  that  I  did 
not  expect  from  so  rednse  and  mortified  a  man.  He 
looked  on  the  state  the  church  of  England  was  in 
with  Tery  melancholy  reflections,  and  was  very  uneaay 
at  an  expression  then  much  used,  that  it  was  the  best 
constituted  church  in  the  world.  He  thought  it  was 
truly  so  with  relation  to  the  doctrine,  the  worship, 
and  the  main  part  of  our  government ;  but  as  to  the 
administration,  both  with  relation  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  and  the  pastoral  care,  he  looked  on  it  as 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  he  had  ever  seen.  He  thought 
we  looked  like  a  fur  carcass  of  a  body  without  a 
spirit,  without  that  zeal,  that  strictness  of  life,  and 
that  laboriousness  in  the  clersy,  that  became  us. 

There  were  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  his 
death.  He  used  often  to  say,  that  if  he  were  to  chooee 
a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn ;  it  looking  like 
a  pilgrim's  going  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all 
as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weaiy  of  the  noise  and  con* 
ftision  in  it.  He  added,  that  the  officious  tenderness 
and  care  of  friends  was  an  entanglement  to  a  dving 
man ;  and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those 
that  could  be  procured  in  such  a  place  would  give 
less  disturbance.  And  he  obtained  what  he  desired, 
for  he  died  at  the  Bell  Inn  in  Warwick  Lane.  Another 
circumstance  was,  that  while  he  was  bishop  in  Scot- 
land, he  took  what  his  tenants  were  pleased  to  pay 
him.  So  that  there  was  a  great  arrear  due,  which  wot 
raised  slowly  by  one  whom  he  left  in  trust  with  his 
afiain  there.  And  the  last  payment  that  he  could 
expect  from  thence  was  returned  up  to  him  about  six 
weeks  before  his  death.  So  that  his  provision  and 
journey  failed  both  at  once. 

lOharacter  of  Chada  11.'] 
CFMaaOenme.] 


Thus  lired  and  died  King  Charles  II.  He  was  the 
greatest  instance  in  history  of  the  various  revolutions 
of  which  any  one  man  seemed  capable.  He  waa  bred 
up  the  first  twelve  yean  of  his  life  with  the  splendour 
toat  became  the  heir  of  so  great  a  crown.    After  that| 


he  passed  through  eighteen  years  of  great  inequaii- 
ties  ;  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the  loss  of  his  father, 
and  of  the  crown  of  England.  Scotland  did  not  only 
receive  him,  though  upon  terms  hard  of  digestion,  but 
made  an  attempt  upon  England  for  him,  Uiough  a 
feeble  one.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Worcester  with  too 
mudi  indifierence.  And  then  he  showed  more  care 
of  his  person  than  became  one  who  had  so  much  at 
stake.  He  wandered  about  England  for  ten  weeks 
after  that,  hiding  from  place  to  place.  But,  under 
all  the  apprehensions  he  had  then  upon  him,  he  showed 
a  temper  so  careless,  and  so  much  turned  to  levity, 
that  he  was  then  diverting  himself  with  little  house- 
hold sports,  in  as  unoonoemed  a  manner  as  if  he  had 
made  no  loss,  and  had  been  in  no  danger  at  alL  He 
got  at  last  out  of  England.  But  he  hiui  been  obliged 
to  so  manv  who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  careful 
of  him,  tnat  he  seemed  afterwards  to  resolve  to  make 
an  equal  return  to  them  all ;  and  finding  it  not  easy 
to  reward  them  all  as  they  deserved,  he  forgot  them 
all  alike.  Most  princes  seem  to  have  this  pretty  deep 
in  them,  and  to  think  that  they  ouf  ht  never  to  re> 
member  past  services,  but  that  their  acceptance  of 
them  is  a  full  reward.  He,  of  all  in  our  age,  exerted 
this  piece  of  prerogative  in  the  amplest  manner ;  for 
he  never  seemed  to  charge  his  memory,  or  to  trouble 
his  thoughts,  with  the  sense  of  any  of  the  services  that 
had  been  done  him.  While  he  was  abroad  at  Paris, 
Colon,!  or  Brussels,  he  never  seemed  to  lay  anything 
to  hevrt.  He  punued  all  his  divenions  and  irregular 
pleasures  in  a  free  career,  and  seemed  to  be  as  serene 
under  the  loss  of  a  crown  as  the  greatest  philosopher 
oould  have  been.  Nor  did  he  willingly  hearken  to 
any  of  those  projects  with  which  he  often  complained 
that  his  chancellor  persecuted  him.  That  in  which 
he  seemed  most  concerned  was,  to  find  money  for  sup- 
porting his  expense.  And  it  was  often  said,  that  if 
Cromwell  would  have  compounded  the  matter,  and 
have  given  him  a  good  round  pension,  that  he  might 
have  been  induced  to  resign  his  title  to  him*  During 
his  exile,  he  delivered  himself  so  entirely  to  his  plea- 
sures, that  he  became  incapable  of  implication.  He 
spent  little  of  his  time  in  reading  or  study,  and  yet 
less  in  thinking.  And  in  the  state  his  afiain  were 
then  in,  he  accustomed  himself  to  sav  to  every  person, 
and  upon  all  occasions,  that  which  he  thought  w<NBld 
please  most ;  so  that  words  or  promises  went  very 
easily  from  him.  And  he  had  so  ill  an  opinion  m 
mankind,  that  he  thought  the  great  art  of  living  and 
governing  was,  to  manage  all  things  and  all  persons 
with  a  depth  of  craft  and  dissimulation.  And  in  that 
few  men  m  the  world  could  put  on  the  appearances 
of  sinceritv  better  than  he  could ;  under  which  so 
much  artince  was  usually  hid,  that  in  conclusion  ha 
could  deceive  none,  for  all  were  become  mistrustfhl 
of  him.  He  had  great  vices,  but  scarce  any  virtues 
to  correct  them.  He  had  in  him  some  vices  that  were 
less  hurtful,  which  corrected  his  more  hurte^  ones. 
He  was,  during  the  active  part  of  life,  given  up  to 
sloth  and  lewdness  to  such  a  dogree,  that  he  hated 
business,  and  could  not  bear  the  engaging  in  anything 
that  gave  him  much  trouble,  or  put  him  under  any 
constnint.  And  though  he  desired  to  become  abso- 
lute, and  to  overturn  both  our  religion  and  our  laws, 
yet  he  would  neither  run  the  risk,  nor  give  himself 
the  trouble,  which  so  great  a  design  required.  He 
had  an  appearance  of  gentleness  in  his  outward  d^ 
portment ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  bowels  nor 
tenderness  in  his  nature,  and  in  the  end  of  his  life 
he  became  cruel.  He  was  apt  to  forgive  all  crimes, 
even  blood  itself,  yet  he  never  forcave  anything  that 
was  done  against  himself,  after  his  first  and  general 
act  of  indemnity,  which  was  to  be  reckoned  as  done 
rather  upon  maxiniB  of  state  than  inclinations  of 
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mercy.  He  delirered  himself  up  to  a  most  enormous 
eoune  of  vice,  without  anj  sort  of  restraint,  even  from 
the  consideration  of  the  nearest  relations.  The  most 
studied  eztraTasanc^  that  way  seemed,  to  the  very 
last,  to  be  much  delighted  in  and  pursued  by  him. 
He  had  the  art  of  making  all  people  grow  fond  of  him 
at  first,  by  a  softness  in  his  whole  way  of  conTersation, 
as  he  was  certainly  the  best-bred  man  of  the  age. 
But  when  it  appeared  how  little  could  be  built  on 
his  promise,  they  were  cured  of  the  fondness  that  he 
was  apt  to  raise  in  them.  When  he  saw  young  men 
of  quality,  who  had  something  more  than  ordinary  in 
ihem,  he  drew  them  about  him,  and  set  himself  to 
oomipt  them  both  in  religion  and  morality ;  in  which 
he  prored  so  unhappily  successful,  that  he  left  Eng- 
land much  changed  at  his  death  from  what  he  bad 
found  it  at  his  restoration.  He  loved  to  talk  over  all 
the  stories  of  his  life  to  eyery  new  man  that  came 
about  him.  His  stay  in  Scotland,  and  the  share  he 
had  in  the  war  of  Paris,  in  carrying  messages  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other,  were  his  common  topics. 
He  went  orer  these  in  a  Teiy  graceful  manner,  but 
so  often  and  so  copiously,  that  all  those  who  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  them  grew  weary  of  them  ;  and 
when  he  entered  on  those  stories,  they  usually  with- 
drew. So  that  he  bflen  besan  them  in  a  full  audience, 
and  before  he  had  done,  there  were  not  aboTe  four  or 
fire  persons  lefl  about  him,  which  drew  a  serere  jest 
from  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester.  He  said  he  won- 
dered to  see  a  man  hare  so  good  a  memory  as  to  re- 
peat the  same  story  without  losing  the  least  drcum- 
•tanoe,  and  yet  not  remember  that  he  had  told  it  to 
the  same  persons  the  Tory  day  before.  This  made 
him  fond  of  strangers,  for  they  hearkened  to  all  his 
often-repeated  stones,  and  went  awa^  as  in  a  rapture 
at  such  an  uncommon  condescension  in  a  king.  ^ 

His  person  and  temper,  his  Tices  as  well  as  his  for- 
tunes, resemble  the  character  that  we  have  riren  us 
of  Tiberius  so  much,  that  it  were  easy  to  draw  the 
parallel  between  them.  Tiberius's  banishment,  and 
his  coming  afterwards  to  reign,  makes  the  comparison 
in  that  reitpect  come  pretty  near.  His  hating  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  lore  of  pleasures ;  his  raising  of  fkTOuritee, 
and  trusting  them  entirely;  and  his  pullins  them 
down,  and  hating  them  excessiyely ;  his  art  of  ooyer- 
ing  deep  designs,  particularly  of  reyenge,  with  an 
appearance  of  softness,  brings  them  so  near  a  likeness, 
that  I  did  not  wonder  much  to  obserye  the  resem- 
bUnoe  of  their  faces  and  persons.  At  Rome,  I  saw 
one  of  the  last  statues  made  for  Tiberius,  after  he  had 
lost  his  teeth.  But,  bating  the  alteration  which  that 
made,  it  was  so  like  King  Charles,  that  Prince  Boig- 
hese  and  Siguier  Dominico,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
did  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  looked  like*a 
statue  made  for  him. 

Few  things  eyer  went  near  his  heart.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  death  seemed  to  touch  him  much.  But 
those  who  knew  him  best,  thought  it  was  because  he 
had  lost  him  by  whom  only  he  could  haye  balanced 
the  suryiring  brother,  whom  he  hated,  and  yet  em- 
broiled all  his  affiuxB  to  preserye  the  succession  to 
hm. 

His  ill  conduct  in  the  first  Dutch  war,  and  those 
tenible  calamities  of  the  plaeue  and  fire  of  London, 
with  that  loss  and  reproach  iniich  he  suflered  by  the 
insult  at  Chatham,  made  all  people  conclude  there 
was  a  curse  upon  his  goyemment.    His  throwing  the 

Sublic  hatred  at  that  time  upon  Lord  Clarendon  was 
oth  unjust  and  ungratefbl.  And  when  his  people 
had  brouffht  him  out  of  all  his  difficulties  upon  nis 
entering  into  the  triple  alliance,  his  selling  that  to 
Fiance,  and  his  entering  on  the  second  Dutch  war 
with  as  little  colour  as  he  had  for  the  first;  his 
beginning  it  with  the  attempt  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
fleet,  the  shutting  up  the  exchequer,  and  his  declara- 
tion for  toleration,  which  was  a  step  fw  the  introduc- 


tion of  popery,  make  such  a  chain  of  black  actioDii 
flowing  from  blacker  designs,  that  it  amazed  thoss 
who  had  known  all  this  to  see  with  what  imjwide&t 
strains  of  flattery  addresses  were  penned  during  his 
life,  and  yet  more  grossly  after  his  deatL  His  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the  raising  the  ffreatness  of 
France,  chiefly  at  sea,  was  such  an  error,  that  it  ooold 
not  flow  from  want  of  thought,  or  of  true  sense. 
Ruyifny  told  me  he  desired  that  all  the  methods  the 
Frenai  took  in  the  increase  and  conduct  of  their  naril 
force  might  be  sent  him  ;  and  he  said  he  seemed  to 
study  them  with  concern  and  zeal.  He  showed  what 
errors  they  committed,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, as  if  he  had  been  a  yiceroy  to  France,  rather 
than  a  king  that  ought  to  haye  watched  oyer  aod 
prevented  ^e  progress  they  made,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  mischids  ^t  could  happen  to  him  or  to  hii 
people.  The^  that  judged  the  most  favourablj  of 
this,  thought  it  was  done  out  of  revenge  to  the  Daidi, 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  so  sreat  a  fleet  as  France 
could  join  to  his  own,  he  mi^t  be  able  to  destroy 
them.  But  others  put  a  worse  construction  on  it; 
and  thought,  that  seeing  he  could  not  quite  master 
or  deceive  his  subjects  by  his  own  strength  and  ma- 
nagement, he  was  willing  to  help  forward  the  great- 
ness of  the  French  at  sea,  that  by  their  assistance  he 
might  more  certainly  subdue  his  own  people ;  accord- 
ing to  what  was  generally  believed  to  have  fidlen  from 
Lord  Clifibrd,  that  if  the  king  must  be  in  a  depend- 
ence, it  was  better  to  pay  it  to  a  great  and  geDerooi 
king,  than  to  five  hundred  of  his  own  insolent  sub- 
jects. 

No  part  of  his  character  looked  wickeder,  as  wdl 
as  meaner,  than  that  he,  all  the  while  that  he  vai 
professins  to  be  of  the  churoh  of  England,  expressing 
both  zeal  and  affection  to  it,  was  yet  secretly  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome ;  thus  mocking  God,  and 
deceiving  the  world  with  so  gross  a  prevarication. 
And  his  not  having  the  hones^  or  courage  to  own  it 
at  the  last ;  his  not  showing  any  sign  of  the  least  r^ 
morse  for  his  ill-led  life,  or  any  tenderness  either  ftr 
his  subjects  in  general,  or  for  the  oneen  and  hisK^ 
vants ;  and  his  recommending  only  nis  mistresses  and 
ihmr  children  to  his  brother's  care^  would  have  ben 
a  strange  conclusion  to  any  other's  life,  but  was  veU 
enough  suited  to  all  the  other  parts  of  Us. 

ITkt  Ctar  Peter  t»  England  w  1698.] 


£FMm  the  sam«.] 

I  mentioned,  in  the  relation  of  the  former  year,  flM 
Czar's  coming  out  of  his  own  country,  on  which  I  wm 
now  enlarve.  He  came  this  winter  over  to  England, 
and  stayed  some  months  among  us.  I  waited  often 
on  him,  and  was  ordered,  both  by  the  king  and  tke 
arohbishop  and  bishops,  to  attend  upon  him,  and  to 
offer  him  such  informations  of  our  legion  and  con- 
stitution as  he  was  willing  to  receive.  I  had  good  in- 
terpreters,  so  I  had  much  free  discourse  with  bun. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  very  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed,  and 
very  brutal  in  his  passion.  He  raises  his  n»*a'*5j^ 
by  drinking  much  brandy,  which  he  rectifies  hiinsdf 
with  great  application ;  he  is  subject  to  eonTiiUiTS 
motions  all  over  his  body,  and  his  head  seems  to  M 
affected  with  these  ;  he  wants  not  capacity,  and  has  a 
larger  measure  of  knowledge  than  mi^ht  be  expected 
from  his  education,  which  was  very  indiffterent ;  awaal 
of  judgment,  with  an  instability  of  temper,  aopear 
in  him  too  often  and  too  evidently ;  he  is  «»«»>^ 
cally  turned,  and  seems  designed  by  nature  rather  to 
be  a  ship-caipenter  than  a  great  prince.  Thisraswi 
chief  study  and  exercise  while  he  stayed  here;  ftj 
wrought  much  with  his  own  hands,  and  made  aU 
about  him  work  at  the  models  of  ships.  He  UM  m 
he  designed  a  great  fleet  at  Azuph,  and  with  it  w 
attack  tiie  Torkuh  empire ;  but  he  did  not ««  c^r 
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ab]«  of  conducting  so  great  a  design,  though  his  con- 
dtici  in  his  wan  since  this  has  discorered  a  greater 
gmua  in  him  than  appeared  at  that  time.  He  was 
defirocu  to  undentand  our  doctrine,  but  he  did  not 
Mem  disposed  to  mend  matters  in  Moscotj.  He  was, 
indeed,  resolred  to  encourage  learning,  and  to  polish 
Us  people  bj  sending  some  of  them  to  trayel  in  other 
ooontiies,  sod  to  draw  strangers  to  come  and  live 
smoi^  them.  He  seemed  apprehensiTO  still  of  his 
nster^  intrigues.  Iliere  was  a  mixture  both  of  pas- 
non  snd  severitT  in  his  temper.  He  is  resolute,  but 
understands  little  of  war,  and  seemed  not  at  aU  in- 
quintire  that  way.  After  I  had  seen  him  often,  and 
had  conversed  much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore 
Hke  depth  of  the  proTidenoe  of  God,  that  had  raised 
op  rodi  a  furious  man  to  so  absolute  an  authority 
orer  w  great  a  part  of  the  world. 

DsTi^  considering  the  great  things  Ood  had  made  for 
the  UM  of  man,  broke  out  into  the  meditation, '  What 
is  man  that  thou  art  so  mindful  of  him  1'  But  here 
tbere  is  in  occasion  for  reversing  these  words,  since 
nsn  seems  a  Teiy  contemptible  thing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  while  such  a  person  as  the  Czar  has  such  multi- 
tadcs  pat,  as  it  were,  under  his  feet,  exposed  to  his 
rastleM  jealousy  and  savage  temper.  He  went  from 
kence  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  purposed  to 
bsTs  itajed  some  time;  but  he  was  called  home, 
uMiier  tibian  he  had  intended,  upon  a  discovery  or  a 
mspidon  of  intrigues  managed  by  his  sister.  The 
lagers,  to  whom  he  trusted  most,  were  so  true  to 
him,  that  those  designs  were  crushed  before  he  came 
VscL  But  on  this  occasion  he  let  loose  his  fury  on 
sU  whom  he  suspected.  Some  hundreds  of  them 
iwe  ^^**HS^  "^  round  Moscow  ;  and  it  vras  said  that 
be  cut  off  manv  heads  with  his  own  hand.  And  so  iar 
wii  he  from  relenting,  or  showing  any  sort  of  tender- 
Mat,  that  he  seemS  delighted  with  it.  How  long 
he  is  to  be  the  scourge  of  tmit  nation,  or  of  his  neigh- 
hoon,  Ood  only  knows.  So  extraordinary  an  incident 
will,  I  hope,  justify  such  a  digression. 

iOkaraeter  of  Wittkm  III.} 


[Prom  the  same.] 

Vm  lived  and  died  William  in..  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  He  had  a  thin  and 
vesk  body,  was  brown-haired,  and  of  a  clear  and  deli- 
cste  constitution.  He  had  a  Roman  eagle  nose,  bright 
ttd  iperkling  eyes,  a  large  front,  and  a  countenance 
conpQsed  to  gravity  and  authority.  All  his  senses 
ven  critical  and  exquisite.  He  was  always  asthma- 
tical ;  and  the  dregs  of  the  small-pox  fitllmg  on  his 
lofig*,  he  had  a  constant  deep  cougL  His  behaviour 
vu  lolemn  and  serious,  seldom  cheerful,  and  but  with 
A  few.  He  spoke  little  and  very  slowlv,  and  most 
eommonly  with  a  disgusting  dryness,  which  was  his 
ehantcter  at  all  times,  except  in  a  day  of  battle ;  for 
then  he  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion  ;  he  was 
tiien  everywhere,  and  look^  to  everything.  He  had  no 
peat  advantage  from  his  education.  De  Witt's  dis- 
connes  were  of  great  use  to  him ;  and  he,  being  appre- 
bcDftTe  of  the  observation  of  those  who  were  looking 
naiTowly  into  evervthinff  he  said  or  did,  had  brought 
himself  under  a  habitual  caution,  that  he  could  never 
^^t  off;  though  in  another  scene  it  proved  as  hurt- 
^  as  it  was  then  necessary  to  his  affairs.  He  spoke 
Dutch,  French,  English,  and  Oernuui  equally  well ; 
and  he  understood  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
•0  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  command  armies  oom- 
P<*^  of  several  nations.  He  had  a  memory  that 
uoased  aU  about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him.  He 
^  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  things.  His  strength 
wf  radier  in  a  true  disceming  and  a  sound  judgment, 
USA  in  imagination  or  invention.  His  designs  were 
slwajs  ereat  and  good.  But  it  was  thought  he  trusted 
toomndi  to  that,  and  that  he  did  not  descend  enough 


to  the  humours  of  his  people,  to  make  himself  and 
his  notions  more  acceptable  to  them.  This,  in  a 
government  that  has  so  much  of  freedom  in  it  as 
ours,  was  more  uecessjuy  than  he  was  inclined  to  be^ 
lieve.  His  reservedness  grew  on  him,  so  that  it  dis- 
gusted most  of  those  who  served  him ;  but  he  had 
observed  the  errors  of  too  much  talking,  more  than 
those  of  too  cold  a  silence.  He  did  not  like  contra* 
diction,  nor  to  have  his  actions  censured ;  but  he  loved 
to  employ  and  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  com* 
plaoence,  yet  he  did  not  love  flatterers.  His  genius 
lav  chiefly  to  war,  in  which  his  courage  was  more 
aomired  than  his  conduct.  Great  errottwere  often 
committed  bv  hir^ ;  but  his  heroical  courage  set  things 
right,  as  it  mflamed  those  who  were  about  him.  He 
was  too  lavish  of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  in 
his  buildings  and  to  his  favourites,  but  too  sparing 
in  rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  who 
brought  intelligenoe.  He  was  apt  to  take  ill  im« 
pressions  of  people,  and  these  stuck  long  with  him  | 
but  he  never  earned  them  to  indecent  reven^^  He 
gave  too  much  way  to  his  own  humour,  almost  u  every- 
thing, not  excepting  that  which  related  to  his  own 
health.  He  knew  all  foreign  aflairs  well,  and  under* 
stood  the  state  of  eveir  court  in  Europe  very  particu- 
larly. He  instructed  his  own  ministers  himself,  but  he 
did  not  apply  enough  to  affairs  at  home.  He  tried  how 
he  could  govern  us,  by  balancing  the  two  parties  one 
against  another ;  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  Tories  were  irreconcilable  to  him,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  try  and  trust  them  no  more.  He  be- 
lieved the  truth  ot  the  Christian  religion  very  firmly, 
and  he  expressed  a  horror  at  atheism  and  blasphemy ; 
and  though  there  was  much  of  both  in  his  court,  yet 
U  was  always  denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of  sight, 
ne  was  most  exemplarily  decent  and  devout  in  the 
public  exercises  of  the  worship  of  God  ;  only  on 
week-days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them.  He  was 
an  attentive  hearer  of  .sermons,  and  was  constant  in 
his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  Scriptures ; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  relisious  matters,  which  he  did 
not  often,  it  was  with  a  becoming  gravity.  He  was 
much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees. 
He  SMd  to  me  he  adhered  to  these,  because  he  did 
not  see  how  the  belief  of  Providence  could  be  main- 
tained upon  any  other  supposition.  His  indifferenoe 
as  to  the  forms  of  church-ffovemment,  and  his  being 
sealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour 
towards  the  dergy,  gave  them  generally  very  ill  im- 

Ereesions  of  him.  In  nis  deportment  towards  all  about 
im,  he  seemed  to  make  little  distinction  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those  who  served  well,  or 
those  who  served  him  ilL  He  loved  the  Dutch,  and 
was  much  beloved  among  them  ;  but  the  ill  returns 
he  met  from  the  English  nation,  their  jealousies  of 
him,  and  their  perverseness  towards  hun,  had  too 
much  soured  his  mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measure 
alienated  him  from  them ;  which  he  did  not  take  care 
enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effects  this 
had  upon  his  business.  He  grew,  in  his  last  years, 
too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  sJl  a^irs,  till  the 
treacheries  of  France  awakened  him,  and  the  dread- 
fbl  conjunction  of  the  monarchies  gave  so  loud  an 
alarm  to  all  Europe ;  for  a  watching  over  that  court, 
and  a  bestirring  himself  against  their  practices,  was 
the  prevailinf  passion  of  his  whole  life.  Few  men 
had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  passion  more 
than  he  had ;  yet  few  men  had  stronger  passions, 
which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to 
whom  he  usually  made  such  recompenses  for  any 
sudden  or  indecent  vents  he  might  give  his  anger, 
that  they  were  glad  at  every  time  that  it  broke  upon 
them.  He  was  too  easy  to  the  faults  of  those  about 
him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cro« 
any  of  his  desi^ ;  and  he  was  so  apt  to  think  that 
his  ministers  might  grow  insolent,  if  they  should  find 
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thftt  they  had  much  credit  with  him,  that  he  teemed 
to  hare  made  it  a  maxim  to  let  them  ofUn  feel  how 
little  power  they  had  eren  in  small  matten.  His 
foroontes  had  a  moie  entire  power,  but  he  accustomed 
them  only  to  inform  him  of  things,  but  to  be  sparing 
in  offering  adrice,  except  when  it  was  asked.  It  was 
not  easy  to  account  for  the  reasons  of  the  &T0ur  that 
he  showed,  in  the  highest  instances,  to  two  persons 
beyond  all  others,  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Albe- 
marle, they  being  in  all  respects  men  not  only  of 
different,  but  of  opposite  characters.  Secrecy  and 
fidelity  were  the  only  qualities  in  which  it  could  be 
■aid  wat  they  did  in  any  sort  agree.  I  hare  now  run 
tluough  the  chief  branches  of  his  character.  I  had 
occasion  to  know  him  well,  haTing  obsenred  him  reiy 
carefully  in  a  course  of  sixteen  years.  I  had  a  large 
measure  of  his  finTour,  and  a  free  access  to  him  all  the 
while,  though  not  at  all  times  to  the  tame  degree. 
The  freedom  that  I  used  with  him  was  not  always 
aoceptd[>le ;  but  he  saw  that  I  serred  him  fiuthftdly ; 
to,  after  some  intervals  of  coldness,  he  always  retomed 
to  a  good  measure  of  confidence  in  me.  I  was,  in 
many  great  instances,  much  obliged  b]r  him ;  but  that 
was  not  my  chief  bias  to  him ;  I  considered  him  at  a 
person  raised  up  by  God  to  resist  the  power  of  France, 
and  the  pnwress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  The 
series  of  the  fire  Princes  of  Oran^  that  was  now  ended 
in  him,  was  the  noblest  succession  of  heroes  that  we 
find  in  any  history.  And  the  thirty  yean,  from  the 
year  1672  to  his  death,  in  which  he  acted  to  neat  a 
part,  carry  in  them  so  many  anuudng  steps  of  a  glo- 
rious and  distinguishing  Proridenoe,  wat,  in  the  words 
of  Darid,  he  may  be  called  '  The  man  of  God's  right 
hand,  whom  he  made  strong  for  himself.'  After  all 
the  abatements  that  may  be  allowed  for  his  enoxs  and 
faults,  he  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greateff 
princes  that  our  histoxy,  or  indeed  that  any  other, 
can  afford.  He  died  in  a  critical  time  for  his  own 
gloiy,  since  he  had  formed  a  great  alliance,  and  had 
projected  the  whole  scheme  of  the  war ;  so  that  if  it 
succeeds,  a  great  part  of  the  honour  of  it  will  be  as- 
cribed to  him ;  and  if  otherwise,  it  will  be  said  he 
was  the  soul  of  the  alliance,  that  did  both  animate 
and  knit  it  together,  and  that  it  was  natural  for  that 
bo<ly  to  die  and  fall  asunder,  when  he  who  gare  it 
life  was  withdrawn.'  Upon  his  death,  some  moved 
for  a  magnificent  funeral ;  but  it  seemed  not  decent 
to  run  into  unnecessary  expense,  when  we  were  enters 
ing  on  a  war  that  must  be  maintuned  at  a  vast  charge. 
So  a  private  funeral  was  resolved  on.  But  for  the 
honour  of  his  memoiy,  a  noble  monument  and  an 
equestrian  statue  were  ordered.  Some  years  must 
ihow  whether  these  things  were  really  intended,  or  if 
they  were  only  spoke  of  to  excuse  vie  privacy  of  his 
funeral,  which  was  tcaroe  decent,  to  tu  was  it  from 
being  magnificent. 

JOHN  D&TDEK. 

Drtden,  who  contributed  more  than  any  other 
English  writer  to  improve  the  poetical  dictioa  of  his 
native  tongue,  pexformed  also  essential  tenrice  d[ 
the  tame  kind  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  our 

Srose.  Throwing  of!^  still  more  than  Cowley  had 
one,  those  inversions  and  other  forms  of  Latin 
idiom  which  abound  in  the  pages  of  his  most  dia- 
tinguiifaed  predeoesson,  Dryden  vp&iJu  in  the  Ian- 
^foage  of  one  addretting,  in  eaty  y«t  dignified  oon- 
versational  phraseology,  an  assemblage  of  polite  and 
well-edacated  men.  Strength,  ease,  coplooineti, 
variety,  and  animation,  are  the  predominant  qualitlet 
of  hit  t^lei  but  the  haste  vrith  which  he  composed, 
and  his  inherent  dislike  to  the  labour  of  correction, 
are  sometimes  betrayed  by  the  negiigmoe  and  rough* 
nest  of  his  tentencet.  On  the  whole,  however,  to  the 
prote  of  Dryden  may  be  aatigned  the  foramoet  place 


among  the  specimens  which  can  be  fumisfaed  d 
vigorous  and  genuine  idiomatic  English.  In  additiai 
to  the  qualities  just  enumerated,  it  poatetaei  those  ol 
equability  and  fireedom  flnom  manneriam.  Speskiai 
of  tills  attribute  of  Dryden's  style,  Dr  johosoii 
observes,  *  He  who  writes  mndi»  win  not  eaalf 
escape  a  manner — such  a  lecorrence  of  parttwhr 
modes  at  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  ia  ahrajri 
another  and  tiie  same ;  he  does  not  eidiibit  a  seoond 
time  the  tame  elegances  in  the  same  fivm,  nor 
appears  to  hare  any  art  other  tiian  that  of  eipnNiBg 
with  deamess  what  he  thinks  witii  vigoor.  His 
style  could  not  easily  be  Imitated,  eitlier  serioaiiy  or 
ludicroosly;  for,  being  always  equable  and  ahnqri 
varied,  it  nas  no  prominent  or  diaoiminative  chaiao' 
ters.  The  beau^  who  ia  totally  firee  from  diqm- 
portion  of  partt  and  featores,  cannot  be  ridkmled  by 
an  oTercharged  resemblanoe.'* 

Dryden  has  left  no  extensive  work  in  prose;  the 
pieces  which  he  wrote  were  merely  aoeomnanhBoiti 
to  his  poems  and  plays,  and  oonrist  of  prefiMe% 
dedications,  and  critical  essays.  His  dedlcsiioiii  as 
noted  for  the  fulsome  and  nnprincipled  flattery  is 
whidh  he  seems  to  have  thonigfat  himself  anthonsed 
by  ills  poverty  to  indulge.  The  critical  ensyi, 
though  written  with  more  haste  and  cardessoea 
than  would  now  be  tolenUsd  in  similar  proda^ 
tions,  embody  many  aound  and  vigorously-ezprewd 
thoughts  on  subjects  connected  with  pdite  lite- 
rature. Of  his  prefhces  Dr  Johnson  remarks,  '  Tbq 
have  not  the  formalily  of  a  settied  style,  inwUoi 
the  first  half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  Hie 
clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modeOei!: 
erery  word  seemt  to  drop  by  chance,  thoo^^  it  fib 
into  itt  proper  phice.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid; 
the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  Tigoroos;  whit  h 
littie  is  gay;  what  is  great  Is  splendid.  He  vosf 
be  thought  to  mention  himself  too  frequent^;  jbot 
while  he  forces  himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  ciii- 
not  reAise  him  to  stand  high  in  his  own.  Et«t- 
thing  is  excused  by  the  play  of  Images  and  wt 
sprightliness  of  expression.  Though  all  is  eufi 
notMng  is  feeble ;  though  all  seems  careless,  there  v 
nothing  harsh ;  and  though,  since  his  earlier  irario^ 
more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  hare  nothim 
yet  uncouth  or  obsolete.' 

According  to  the  same  critic,  Dryden's  Eaoy  st 
Dramatic  Pouy  '  was  the  first  regular  and  vahMk 
treatise  on  the  art  of  writing.  He  who,  hariiil 
formed  his  opinions  in  the  present  age  of  Engfiik 
literature,  turns  back  to  peruse  this  dialogDe,  viH 
not  perhaps  find  much  increase  of  knowledc^  <* 
much  novelty  of  inttmction ;  but  he  is  to  remaBber 
that  critical  principlei  were  then  in  the  hands  of  i 
few,  who  had  gathered  them  partly  fhmi  the  ancient^ 
and  partly  from  the  Italians  and  Ftench.  Ite 
structure  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  generdilf 
underttood.  Audiences  applauded  by  insfoct,  asd 
poets,  perhaps,  oft^i  pleased  l^  chanook 

A  writer  who  obtains  his  fUll  poipose^  ^om 
himself  in  his  own  lustre.  Of  an  opinion  wkJckisss 
longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases  to  be  enaussi 
Of  an  art  universally  practised,  the  first  teacher  h 
forgotten.  Learning,  once  made  popular,  is  no  lao|tf 
learning;  it  has  the  appearance  of  sometinng  whlea 
we  have  bestowed  upon  ourselves,  as  thedewappem 
to  rise  fhim  the  field  which  it  refreshes.  ^^ 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  aatfaor,  we  most  tnuMi 
ourselves  to  his  time,  and  examine  what  weretts 
wants  of  his  cotemporarles,  and  what  were  Ms  bmM 
of  supplying  them.  That  whidi  was  es^  st  «• 
time  was  difflcult  at  another.  Dryden,  at  ka^ 
imported  his  science^  and  gave  his  oooatiyvhil  t 
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wanted  befon$   or  istber  ho   iniporfcBd  only  tho 
materiali,  and  nuurafiustored  fhem  by  his  own 

The  Biiloffiie  on  theDnunawas  one  of  his  first 
CMays  of  Gntidam,  written  when  be  was  jet  a 
tinaroQs  candidate  for  reputation,  and  thmfore 
laboored  with  that  dOigenoe,  which  he  might  allow 
Umadf  aomewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name  gave 
aaaetioD  to  faia  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the  public 
was  abated,  partly  by  custom  and  partly  by  success. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence  of  our 
language,  a  treatise  so  artfUly  Tariegated  with  suc- 
eeasiTe  representations  of  opposite  probabilities,  so 
cnlirened  with  imagery,  so  brightened  with  illus- 
tratioos.  His  portraite  of  the  English  dramatiste 
are  wrought  with' great  sfdxit  and  diligence.  The 
Aecoont  G^  Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual 
Bodel  of  encomiastic  criticism ;  being  kffy  with- 
out exaggeration.  The  praise  layished  l^  Longinus 
€Q  the  attestation  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  by 
Demosthenes,  fades  away  before  it  In  a  flew  lines 
is  eihibited  a  character  so  eztensiye  in  ite  compre- 
hcnsion,  and  so  curious  in  its  limitations,  that 
nothing  can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed  i  nor 
can  the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reTerenoe,  boast  of  much  more 
than  of  haTing  diffhsed  and  paraphrased  this  epitome 
cf  excellence— of  haying  changed  Dry  den's  gold  for 
baser  metal,  of  lower  value  though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  hii  other  essays  on  the  same 
iobject,  the  criticism  of  Diyden  is  the  criticism  of  a 
poet,  not  a  dull  coDection  of  theorems,  not  a  rude 
oetection  of  ikults  which,  perhaps,  the  censorwas  not 
able  to  liaye  committed,  but  a  gay  and  yigorous 
dissertation,  where  delight  is  mingled  with  instruo- 
tioa,  and  where  the  author  proyes  his  right  of  judg- 
ment by  his  power  of  performance.' 

*The  prose  of  Dryden,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
'  may  rank  with  the  best  in  the  English  language. 
It  4s  no  less  of  his  own  formation  than  his  yer- 
Mcation;  is  equally  spirited,  and  equally  har- 
monious. Without  the  lengthened  and  pedantic 
sentences  of  Clarendon,  it  is  dignified  when  dignity 
is  becoming,  and  is  liyely  without  the  accumulation 
of  strained  and  absurd  allusions  and  metephors, 
which  were  unfortunately  mistaken  for  wit  by  many 
«f  the  author's  contemporaries.' 

It  is  recorded  by  Malone,  that  Drrden's  miscel- 
Jmeons  prose  writings  were  held  in  hlffh  estimation 
hy  Edmund  Burke,  who  carefhily  studied  them  on 
aeeomit  equally  of  their  style  and  matter,  and  is 
ttMaght  to  haye  in  some  degree  taken  them  as  the 
model  of  his  own  diction. 

As  specimens  of  Diyden's  prose  compositioD,  we 
here  present,  in  the  first  place,  his  characters  of 
•Gme  of  the  most  eminent  l^lish  dramatists. 

IShakapecare,'] 

To  begin,  thsn,  with  Shakipeareu  Hewastheman, 
who,  of  all  raodsm,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had 
§tm  la^gsst  and  most  eomprehensiye  soul.  All  the 
M  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he 
them  not  laboriouely,  but  luckily*  When  he 
anything,  you  more  than  see  it — you  feel  it 
Hmms  who  aoeose  him  to  hare  wanted  leaming, 
give  him  tiie  grsater  conunendation.  He  was  natn- 
Mlly  leanicd ;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  rsad  nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her 
Ihflni  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike ;  were  he 
is^  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the 
anatust  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid ; 
&a  eomie  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  senous 
saetting  into  bombast.  Bu«  he  is  always  great  when 
sant  peas  oecasioii  is  presented  to  him;  no  man  can  | 


say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not 
tMn  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets^ 

Qiumtiun  lento  solflnt  Inter  Tllmma  eopriwef ' 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr  Hales  of  Eton 
say,  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever 
writ,  but  he  would  produce  it  much  better  done  in 
Shakspeare;  and  however  others  are  now  generally 
preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he  lived, 
which  had  contemporaries  with  him  Fletcher  and 
Jonson,  never  equalled  them  to  him  in  their  esteem. 
And  in  the  last  kiiuf  s  court,  when  Ben's  reputation 
was  at  highest.  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  aim  the 
greater  ^«rt  of  the  courtiers,  set  our  Shakspeare  far 
above  lum. 

IBeammofii  and  FldtAer,'] 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  whom  I  am  next  to 
speak,  had,  with  the  advantage  of  Shakspeare's  wit^ 
which  was  their  precedent,  gnat  natural  gifts^  im- 
proved by  study ;  Beaumont  especially,  being  so  ac- 
curate a  judge  of  plays,  that  Btm.  Jonson,  iniile  he 
lived,  submitted  all  his  writings  to  his  censure,  and, 
'tis  thought,  used  his  judement  in  correcting,  if  not 
contri?ing^  all  his  plots.  What  value  he  had  for  him, 
appears  by  the  verses  he  writ  to  him,  and  therefore 
I  need  e^ak  no  fiirther  of  it.  The  first  play  that 
brought  Fletcher  and  him  in  esteem  was  their '  Phi- 
laster  ;*  for  before  that  they  had  written  two  or  three 
very  unsueoessfully :  as  the  like  is  reported  of  Ben 
Jonson,  before  he  writ  '  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.' 
Their  plots  were  generally  more  regular  than  Shak- 
speare's, especially  those  which  were  made  before 
Beaumont's  death;  and  they  understood  and  imi- 
tated the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much  better; 
whose  wild  debaucheries,  and  quickness  of  wit  in  re- 
partees, no  poet  before  them  could  paint  as  they  have 
done.  Humour,  which  Ben  Jonson  derived  from  par- 
ticalar  persons,  they  made  it  not  their  business  to  de- 
scribe :  they  represented  all  the  passions  very  lively, 
but  above  all,  love.  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  En^liu 
language  in  them  arriTed  to  its  highest  perfection: 
whs^  words  have  since  been  taken  in,  are  rather  super- 
fluous than  ornamental.  Their  plays  are  now  the 
most  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments  of  the 
stage ;  two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year,  for 
one  of  Shakspeare's  or  Jonson's:  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause there  is  a  certain  ^ety  in  their  comedies,  and 
pathos  in  their  more  senous  plays,  which  suite  gene- 
rally with  all  men's  humours.  Shakspeare's  lan- 
guage ii  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonsonli 
wit  comes  short  of  theirs. 

IBmJcntoiLj 

Ab  for  Jonson,  to  iriiose  character  I  am  now  arrived, 
if  we  look  upon  him  wliile  he  was  himself  (for  his 
last  plays  were  but  his  dotages),  I  think  him  the  most 
learned  and  judicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever 
had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself  as  w^l 
as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  rather 
that  he  was  frugal  of  it.  In  his  works  you  find  little 
to  retrench  or  aJter.  WiL  and  langua^  and  humour 
also  in  some  measure^  we  nad  before  him ;  but  some- 
thing of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama,  till  he  came. 
He  managed  his  strenfffch  to  more  advanta^  than  any 
who  preceded  him.  You  seldom  find  him  making 
love  in  any  of  his  ssenes,  or  endeavouring  to  move  the 
passions ;  his  genius  was  too  sullen  and  saturnine  to 
do  it  giacefufiy,  especially  when  he  knew  he  came 
after  those  who  had  porformed  both  to  such  a  height. 
Humour  was  his  proper  sphere ;  and  in  that  he  de< 
lighted  most  to  repreeent  mechanic  people.  He  was 
deeply  conversant  in  the  andents,  hotk  Qreek  and 
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Ijatin,  and  h«  boirowvd  boldly  from  them ;  there  is 
icarce  »  poet  or  historian  among  the  Roman  authon 
of  those  times  whom  he  has  not  translated  in '  Sejanus ' 
and '  Catiline.'  But  he  has  done  hb  robberies  so  openly, 
that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  law. 
He  inTades  authors  like  a  monarch ;  and  what  would 
be  theft  in  other  poets  is  only  Tictoiy  in  him.  With 
the  spoils  of  these  writers  he  so  represented  Rome  to 
us,  in  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one 
of  their  poets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we 
had  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there  was  any 
fault  in  his  language,  'twas  that  he  weared  it  too 
closely  and  laboriously,  in  his  comedies  especially: 
perhaps,  too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanise 
our  tongue,  learing  tiie  words  which  he  translated 
almost  as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them;  wherein, 
though  he  learnedly  followed  their  language,  he  did 
not  enoueh  comply  with  the  idiom  of  ours.  If  I  would 
compare  liim  with  Shakspeare,  I  must  acknowledge 
him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the  greater 
wit.  Shakfipeare  was  the  Homer,  or  &ther  of  our 
dramatic  poets :  Jonson  was  the  Viigil,  the  pattern  of 
elaborate  writing;  I  admire  him,  but  I  love  Shaks- 
peare. To  conclude  of  him :  as  he  has  ffiren  us  the 
most  correct  plays,  so,  in  the  precepts  which  he  has 
lud  down  in  his '  DiscoTcries,'  we  have  as  many  and 
profitable  rules  for  perfecting  the  stage,  as  any  where- 
with the  French  can  furnish  us. 

ITmpnred  Style  of  DramaUc  Dudogue  after  the 
Bettoraiion,} 

I  hare  always  acknowledged  the  wit  of  our  prede- 
cessors with  all  the  reneration  whidi  becomes  me; 
but,  I  am  sure,  their  wit  was  not  that  of  gentlemen ; 
there  was  ever  somewhat  that  was  ill-bred  and 
eiownish  in  it,  and  which  confessed  the  conversation 
of  the  authors. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  last  and  greatest  adyantage 
of  our  writing,  which  proceeds  from  couTersation.  In 
the  agf  wherein  those  poets^  lived,  there  was  less  of 
gallantry  than  in  ours ;  neither  did  they  keep  the  best 
company  of  theirs.  Their  fortune  has  been  much  like 
that  of  Epicurus  in  the  retirement  of  his  gardens ;  to 
live  almost  unknown,  and  to  be  celebrated  after  their 
decease.  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  them  had  been 
oonTorsant  in  courts,  except  Ben  Jonson;  and  his 
genius  lay  not  so  much  that  way,  as  to  make  an  im- 
provement by  it.  Greatness  was  not  then  so  easy  of 
access,  nor  oonTersation  so  free,  as  it  now  is.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive  it  any  insolence  to  affirm,  that  by 
the  knowledge  and  pattern  of  their  wit  who  writ  before 
us,  and  by  the  advantage  of  our  own  conyersation,  the 
discourse  and  raillciy  of  our  comedies  excel  what  has 
been  written  by  them.  And  this  will  be  denied  by 
none,  but  some  few  old  fellows  who  value  themselres 
on  their  acquaintance  vrith  the  Black  Friars;  who, 
because  they  saw  their  plays,  would  pretend  a  lij^t  to 
judge  ours.  *  * 

Now,  if  they  ask  me  whence  it  is  that  our  couTer- 
sation  is  so  much  refined,  I  must  freely,  and  without 
flattery,  ascribe  it  to  the  court ;  and  in  it,  particularly 
to  the  king,  whose  example mes  a  law  to  it.  His  own 
misfortunes,  and  the  nation^  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity which  is  rarely  allovrod  to  sorereign  pnnces, 
I  mean  of  traTclling,  and  being  conversant  in  the 
most  polished  courts  of  Europe ;  and  thereby  of  cul- 
tivating a  spirit  which  was  formed  by  nature  to  re- 
oeiye  the  impressions  of  a  gallant  and  generous  edu- 
cation. At  his  return,  he  found  a  nation  lost  as  mudi 
in  barbarism  as  in  rebellion :  And,  as  the  excellency 
of  his  nature  forgave  the  one,  so  the  excellency  of  his 
manners  reformed  the  other.  The  desire  of  imitating 
■0  great  a  pattern  first  awakened  the  dull  and  heavy 
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spirits  of  the  English  from  theix  natural  reservednes ; 
loosened  them  from  their  stiiT  forms  of  convossiiai^ 
and  made  them  easy  and  pliant  to  each  other  in  di^ 
course.  Thus,  insensibly,  our  way  of  liviag  becsas 
more  free ;  and  the  fire  m  the  English  wit,  iriiick  ni 
before  stifled  under  a  constrained  melanckolj  way  tf 
breeding,  began  first  to  display  its  force  by  miiiitf 
the  soliditv  of  our  nation  with  the  air  and  gaietja 
our  neighbours.  This  being  granted  to  be  tree,  it 
would  1m  a  wander  if  the  poet^  whose  woik  is  imita' 
tion,  should  be  the  only  persons  in  three  kinedonM 
who  should  not  receive  advantage  by  it ;  or  if  thej 
should  not  more  easily  imitate  the  wit  and  convena- 
tion  of  the  present  age  than  of  the  past. 

iTremdaiumM  qf  Ae  Aneieat  Poeli.} 

Translation  b  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  lift; 
where  every  one  will  acknowledge  &ere  is  a  double 
sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  It  is  one  thing 
to  draw  the  outlines  true,  the  features  like,  the  pr»- 
portions  exact,  the  colouring  itself  perhaps  tolenUe; 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  tiieee  graceful,  bj  tbe 
posture,  the  shadowings,  and  chiefly  by  the  ipirik 
which  animates  the  whole.  I  cannot,  without  boois 
indignation,  look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an  exoelleot  flri- 

S'nsl :  much  less  can  I  bdiold  with  patience  Viigil, 
omer,  and  some  others,  whose  beauties  I  hare  bees 
endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused,  ai  I 
may  si^,  to  their  faces  by  a  botdiing  intspriler. 
What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with  QnA  a 
Latin,  will  believe  me  or  any  other  man,  when  is 
commend  these  authors,  and  confess  we  derive  all  tbai 
is  pardonable  in  us  from  their  fountains,  if  tkej  tab 
those  to  be  the  same  poets  whom  our  Oglebies  have 
translated  I  But  I  dare  assure  them,  that  a  good  port 
is  no  more  like  himself  in  a  dull  translation,  thaa  bii 
carcass  would  be  to  his  living  body.    There  are  maoj 
who  understand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  ars  igno* 
rant  of  their  mother-tongue.    The  proprieties  and  de- 
licacies of  the  English  are  known  to  few:  it  is  impos* 
sible  even  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  aod  piactisi 
them  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  1«| 
reading,  and  digesting  of  those  few  good  authon  «s 
hare  amongst  us ;  the  knowledge  of  men  and  mannas 
the  freedom  of  habitudes  and  convenation  with  the 
best  companv  of  both  sexes ;  and,  in  short,  vithout 
wearing  oflT  tne  rust  which  he  contracted  while  he  wv 
laying  m  a  stock  of  learning.  Thus  difficult  it  if  torn- 
derstand  the  purity  of  English,  and  critically  to  disoen 
not  only  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  ityU  fim 
a  corrupt  but  also  to  distinguish  that  wliich  ii  pan 
in  a  good  author,  from  that  which  is  virions  aod  ar* 
nipt  m  him.    And  for  want  of  all  these  requititei^ « 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  most  of  our  ingenious  700^ 
men  take  up  some  cried-up  English  poet  for  Mr 
models  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think, 
without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  ii 
boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thonghti  an 
improper  to  his  sinnect,  or  his  expressions  nnwortbjr 
of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unhaimoniMfc 
Thus  it  appears  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a 
nice  critic  in  his  mother-tongue  before  he  attenptsta 
translate  in  a  foreign  language.     Neither  is  it  ffft* 
cient  that  he  be  Me  to  judge  of  words  and  styl^  ^ 
he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too :  he  most  ftiMij 
understand  his  author's  tongue,  and  absolutelj  c«- 
mand  his  own :  so  that  to  be  a  thorough  trsailatg| 
he  must  be  a  thorough  poet.    Neither  u  it  eoongh  to 
give  his  author's  sense,  in  good  Eagliih,  in  V^^*^ 
expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers ;  for,  thcng^  au 
these  are  exceeding  difllcult  to  perform,  yet  tiw^** 
mains  a  harder  task ;  and  it  is  a  secret  of  which  »^ 
translators  have  sufliciently  thought    I  have  afawtT 
hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ;  that  ia,thsnMa* 
taining  the  character  of  an  anther,  which  diitiaguaM 
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him  from  All  othen,  and  naUkes  him  appear  thai  in- 
dtridaal  poet  yrhom  joa  would  interpret.    For  ex- 
ample, not  onlj  the  thoughta  but  the  style  and  reni- 
fication  of  Virgil  and  Orid  are  rerj  different ;  yet  I 
lee^  even  in  our  best  poets,  who  have  translated  some 
parts  of  them,   that  they  hare   confounded    their 
sereml  talents ;  and  by  endeaYooring  only  at  the 
fweetnem  and  harmony  of  numbers,  hare  made  them 
both  so  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the  ori* 
pnals,  I  should  never  be  able  to  judge  by  the  copies 
which  was  Virgil  and  which  was  Cmd.    It  was  ob* 
jcctod  against  a  late  noble  painter,  that  he  drew 
nany  gmoeful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  were  like. 
And  this  happened  to  him,  because  he  always  studied 
himself  more  than  thoee  who  sat  to  him.    In  such 
tianslatoza  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  hand  which 
pedormed  the  work,  but  I  cannot  distinguish  their 
poet  from  another.    Suppose  two  authors  are  equally 
nreet ;  yet  there  is  as  great  distinction  to  be  made  in 
nreetness,  as  in  that  of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.    I 
cm  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving  yon  (if 
it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  m  proceeding, 
in  my  translations  out  of  four  sereral  poets  in  this 
Tolame — Viigil,  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace. 
In  each  of  these,  before  I  undertook  them,  I  considered 
the  genius  and  distinguishing  character  of  my  author. 
I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct  and  grave  majestic 
vriter ;  one  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but 
ereiy  word  and  syllable;  who  was  still  aiming  to 
crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possibly 
he  could ;  for  which  reason  he  is  so  very  figurative, 
that  he  requires  (I  may  almost  say)  a  grammar  apart 
to  construe  him.     His  verse  is  everywhere  sounding 
the  Tery  thing  in  your  ears,  whose  sense  it  bears ;  yet 
the  numbers  are  perpetuallv  varied,  to  increase  the 
delight  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  same  sounds  are 
aever  repeated  twice  together.    On  the  contrary,  Ovid 
ind  Claudian,  though  they  write  in  styles  differing 
from  each  other,  yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  sort 
of  music  in  their  verses.    All  the  versification  and 
little  variety  of  Claudian  is  included  within  the  com- 
paw  of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again  in 
the  same  tenor,  perpetually  closing  his  sense  at  the 
end  of  a  verie,  and  that  verse  commonly  which  they 
call  golden,  or  two  substantives  and  two  adjectives, 
with  a  rerb  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.     Ovid, 
with  all  his  sweetness,  has  as  little  variety  of  numbers 
and  sound  as  he  ;  he  is  always,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
hand-gallop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet-ground, 
lie  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  synalsephas,  or  cutting 
off  one  vowel  when  it  comes  before  another  in  the 
following  word  ;  so  that,   minding  only  smoothness, 
he  wants  both  variety  and  majesty.     But  to  return  to 
Virgil :  though  he  is  smooth  where  smoothness  is  re- 
quired, yet  he  is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems 
rsther  to  disdain  it ;  frequently  makes  use  of  syna- 
Iftphas,  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his 
Terse.    He  is  everywhere  above  conceits  of  epigram- 
niatic  wit  and  gross  hyperboles ;  he  maintains  majesty 
in  the  midst  of  plainness ;  he  shines,  but  glares  not ; 
and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice  of 
I'ttcan.    I  drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my 
particular  consideration    of  him ;  for  propriety  of 
Oughts  a!id  words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him ;  and, 
'There  they  are  proper,  they  will  be  delightful.    Plea- 
mre  follows  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  does  the  cause, 
*Bd  therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into  the  definition. 
This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded 
M  a  great  part  of  his  character ;  but  must  confess,  to 
ay  ihame,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  any 
P^  of  him  so  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly 
like  himself;  for,  where  the  original  is  dose,  no  ver- 
*^  can  reach  it  in  the  same  compass.    Hamiibal 
Oko\  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poeti- 
^  and  the  most  sonorous,  of  any  translation  of  the 
^Midi ;  yet,  though  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank 


verse,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil, 
and  does  not  always  hit  his  sense.  Tasso  tells  us  in 
his  letters  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian  wit, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  observMl  of  Virgil  and 
Tully,  that  the  Loitin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  copiousness  of  Homer,  the  Oreek  poet ;  and  that 
the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  reach  the  con- 
ciseness of  Demosthenes,  the  Oreek  orator.  Virgil, 
therefore,  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can 
nevw  be  translated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modem  tongue. 
To  make  him  copious,  is  to  alter  his  character ;  and 
to  translate  him  line  for  line,  is  impossible ;  because 
the  Latin  is  naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than 
either  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Frendi,  or  even  than  the 
English,  which,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllables,  is  ftr 
the  most  compendious  of  them.  Virgil  is  much  the 
closest  of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the  I^tin  hexameter 
has  more  feet  than  the  English  heroic. 

Besides  all  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  words,  which  a  translator  has  not ;  he 
is  confined  by  tbe  sense  of  the  inventor  to  those  ex- 
pressions which  are  the  nearest  to  it ;  so  that  Virgil, 
studying  brevity,  and  having  the  command  of  his  own 
language,  could  bring  those  words  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass, which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  cir- 
cumlocutions. In  short,  they  who  have  called  him 
the  torture  of  the  nammarians,  might  also  have  called 
him  the  plague  of  translators ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
studied  not  to  be  translated.  I  own  that,  endeavour- 
ins  to  turn  his  '  Nisus'and  Euryalus'  as  close  as  I  was 
able,  I  have  performed  that  episode  too  literally  ; 
that  giving  more  scope  to  '  Mesentius  and  Lausus,' 
that  version,  which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil, 
has  less  of  his  conciseness ;  and  all  that  I  can  pro- 
mise for  myself,  is  only  that  I  have  done  both  better 
than  O^leby,  and  perbape  as  well  as  Caro ;  so  that, 
methinks,  I  come  like  a  malefactor,  to  make  a 
speech  upon  the  gallows,  and  to  warn  all  other  poets, 
by  my  sad  example,  from  the  sacrilege  of  translating 
Virgil.  Yet,  by  considering  him  so  carefully  as  I  did 
before  my  attempt,  I  have  made  some  faint  resem- 
blance of  him ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  might 
possibly  have  succeeded  better,  bat  never  so  well  as 
to  have  satisfied  myself. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  in  his  own  language, 
were  it  possible  to  do  him  right,  must  appear  above 
them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my  Lord  Roscommon 
justly  observes,  approaches  nearest  to  the  Roman  in 
its  majesty  ;  nearest,  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval 
betwixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable  grace  in  Vir^ 
gil's  words,  and  in  them  principally  consists  that 
beauty  which  gives  so  inexpressible  a  pleasure  to  him 
who  best  understands  their  force.  This  diction  of  his 
( 1  must  once  again  say)  is  never  to  be  copied ;  and, 
since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  in  the  best 
translation.  The  turns  of  his  verse,  his  breakings,  his 
propriety,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as 
far  imitated  as  the  poverty  of  our  language  and  the 
hastiness  of  my  performance  would  sJlow.  I  may 
seem  sometimes  to  have  varied  fh>m  his  sense  ;  but  I 
think  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  him ;  and  where  I  leave  his  commentators,  it  may 
be  I  understand  him  better ;  at  least  I  writ  without 
consulting  them  in  many  places.  But  two  particular 
lines  in  *  Mezentius  and  Lausus '  I  cannot  so  easily  ex- 
cuse. They  are,  indeed,  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's 
sense ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  trifling  tenderness  of 
Ovid,  and  were  printed  before  I  had  considered  them 
enough  to  alter  them.  The  first  of  them  I  have  for- 
gotten, and  cannot  easily  retrieve,  because  the  coj^  is 
at  the  press.    The  second  is  this — 

When  Lausos  died,  I  was  alreadj  slain. 

This  appears  pret^  enough  at  first  sight ;  but  I  am 
convinced,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  expression  if  Um 
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bold ;  that  Viifil  would  not  liave  said  it,  though  Orid 
would,  llie  reader  may  pardon  it,  if  he  please,  for 
the  freeness  of  the  conferaion  ;  and  instead  of  that, 
and  the  former,  admit  these  two  lines,  which  are  more 
according  to  the  author — 

Nor  ask  I  Ufa,  nor  fought  with  that  design ; 
As  Ihad  used  my  fortune,  use  thou  thine. 

Haring  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Virgil,  I  have. 
In  the  next  place,  to  consider  the  g<*nius  of  Lucretius, 
whom  I  hare  translated  more  happily  in  those  parts 
of  him  which  I  undertook.    If  he  was  not  of  the  beet 
age  of  Roman  poetry,  he  was  at  least  of  that  which 
preceded  it ;  and  he  himself  refined  it  to  that  decree 
of  perfection,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thou^ts, 
that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Vixgil,  who,  as  he  suc- 
ceeded him  in  time,  so  he  copied  his  excellences ;  for 
the  method  of  the  Oeoigics  is  plainly  derived  from 
him.    Lucretius  had- chosen  a  suoject  naturally  crab- 
bed ;  he  therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  descrip- 
tions, and  precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  books,  which  you  see  Virgil  has  imitated 
with  great  success  in  those  four  books,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  moreperfect  in  their  kind  than  eren  his 
divine  ^neids.    The  turn  of  his  yenes  he  has  like- 
wise followed  in  those  places  which  Lucretius  has 
most  laboured,  and  some  of  his  very  lines  he  has 
transplanted  into  his  own  works,  witnout  much  va- 
riation.   If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing 
character  of  Lucretius  (I  mean  of  his  soul  and  genius) 
is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  positive  assertion 
of  his  opinions.     He  is  everywhere  confident  of  his 
own  reason,  and  assuming  an  absolute  command,  not 
only  over  his  vulgar  reader,  but  even  his  patron  Mem- 
mi  us  ;  for  he  is  always  bidding  him  attend,  as  if  he 
had  the  rod  over  him,  and  using  a  magisterial  autho- 
rity while  he  instructe  him.    From  his  time  to  ours, 
I  know  none  so  like  him  as  our  poet  and  philosopher 
of  Malmesbuiy.*     This  is  that  perpetual  dictatonhip 
which  is  exercised  by  Lucretius,  who,  though  often  in 
the  wrong,  yet  seems  to  deal  bonajide  with  nis  reader, 
and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks ;  in  which 
plain  sincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our  Hobbes, 
who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  least  doubt,  of 
some  eternal  truths  which  he  has  opposed.    But  for 
Lucretius,  he  seems  to  disdain  all  manner  of  replies, 
and  is  so  confident  of  his  cause,  that  he  is  before-hand 
with  his  antagonists;  uiging  for  them  whatever  he 
imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  he 
supposes,  without  an  objection  for  the  future :  all  this, 
too,  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  as  if  he 
were  assured  of  the  triumph  before  he  entered  into  the 
lists.    From  this  sublime  and  daring  genius  of  his,  it 
must  of  necessity  come  to  pass  that  his  thoughts  must 
be  masculine»  full  of  argumentation,  and  uiat  suffi- 
ciently warm.    From  the  same  fieiy  temper  proceeds 
the  loftiness  of  his  expressions,  and  the  perpetual 
torrent  of  his  verse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject 
does  not  too  much  constrain  the  quickness  of  his  fancy. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could 
have  been  everywhere  as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  de- 
■criptions,  and  in  the  monl  part  of  his  philosophy,  If 
he  nad  not  aimed  more  to  instruct,  in  nis  system  of 
nature,  than  to  delight.    But  he  was  bent  upon  mak- 
ing Memmius  a  materialist,  and  teaching  him  to  defy 
an  invisible  power:  in  short,  he  was  so  much  an 
atheist,  that  he  foraot  sometimes  to  be  a  poet.   These 
are  the  considerations  which  I  had  of  that  author, 
before  I  attempted  to  translate  some  parts  of  him. 
And  accordingly  I  laid  by  my  natural  aiffidence  and 
scepticism  for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical 
way  of  his  which,  as  I  said,  is  so  much  his  character, 
as  to  make  him  that  individual  noet.     As  for  his 
opinions  concerning  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  they  are 

•  Hobbes,  who  died  In  IflTa 


so  absurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  believe  them.  I 
think  a  ftiture  state  demonstrable  even  by  natnial 
arguments ;  at  least,  to  take  away  rewards  and  ponidi- 
ments  is  only  a  pleasing  prospect  to  a  man  who  re- 
solves beforehand  not  to  live  morally.  But,  on  tiis 
other  side,  the  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death 
is  a  burden  insupportable  to  a  virtuous  man,  ercn 
though  a  heathen.  We  naturally  aim  at  hi^i^c*. 
and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the  shortnen  of 
our  present  beinff ;  especially  when  we  consider  that 
virtue  is  generafly  unhappy  in  this  world,  and  riee 
fortunate :  so  that  it  is  nope  of  futurity  alone  tiat 
makes  this  life  tolerable,  in  expectation  of  a  better. 
Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excesses  to  which  he 
is  prompted  by  his  natural  inclinations,  if  he  may  do 
them  with  aecuri^  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  incapaUe 
of  punishment  after  he  is  dead!  If  he  be  canniitf 
and  secret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is  no  bani 
of  morality  to  restrain  him ;  for  fiune  and  repntaticn 
are  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not  the  least  sense  of 
them.  Powerful  men  aie  only  awed  by  them  as  they 
conduce  to  their  interest,  and  that  not  always  when  a 
passion  is  predominant ;  and  no  man  will  be  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  duty,  when  he  may  safely  trans- 
gress them.  These  are  my  thoughts  abstractedly,  and 
without  enterine  into  the  notions  of  our  Chmtiaa 
£aith,  which  is  me  proper  business  of  divines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  poem  (whldi 
I  have  turned  into  English)  not  belonging  to  the  mor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  are  strong  enough  to  a  rea- 
sonable man,  to  make  him  less  in  love  witii  life,  and 
consequently  in  less  apprehensions  of  death.  Such  as 
are  the  natural  satie^  proceeding  from  a  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  the  same  toings ;  the.  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  which  make  him  incuMible  of  corporeal  plea- 
sures ;  the  decay  of  understanding  and  memory,  ^ich 
render  him  contemptible  and  useless  to  others.  Thct^ 
and  manv  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged,  m 
beautifullv  expressed,  so  adorned  with  examples,  and 
so  admiraoly  raised  by  the  pro$opopda  of  nature,  who 
is  brought  in  sneaking  to  her  children  with  so  mnch 
authority  and  vigour,  deserve  the  puns  I  have  tales 
with  them,  which  I  hope  have  not  been  unsuoceisfu], 
or  unworthy  of  my  author :  at  least  I  must  take  ths 
liberty  to  own  that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endear 
vours,  which  but  rarely  happens  to  me ;  and  that  I 
am  not  dissatisfied  upon  tne  review  of  anything  I 
have  done  in  this  author. 

IBpmam'  md  ifiZton.] 

[In  epic  poetry]  the  English  have  only  to  boast  of 
Spenser  and  Milton*  who  neither  of  them  wanted 
either  genius  or  learning  to  have  been  perfect  poet^ 
and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  censam. 
For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  oS  S]>enaer; 
he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action,  he 
raises  up  a  hero  for  eveir  one  of  his  adventures,  and 
endows  each  of  them  with  some  particular  moral  rir^ 
tue,  which  renders  them  all  equal,  without  subordina- 
tion or  preference.  Every  one  is  most  valiuit  in  hil 
own  legend ;  only,  we  must  do  him  that  justice  to  ob- 
serve, that  magnanimity,  which  is  the  character  of 
Prince  Arthur,  shines  throughout  the  whole  poem,  sad 
succours  the  rest  when  they  are  in  distress.  The 
original  of  every  knight  was  then  living  in  the  coort 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  he  attributed  to  each  of 
them  that  virtue  which  he  thought  was  most  conspi- 
cuous in  them — an  ingenious  piece  of  flattery,  though 
it  turned  not  much  to  his  account.  Had  he  lived  te 
finish  his  poem,  in  the  six  remaining  l^ends,  it  had 
certainly  been  more  of  a  piece,  but  could  not  hsTe 
been  perfect,  because  the  model  was  not  true.  Bat 
Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief  patron  Sir  Philip  S^"^ 
whom  he  intended  to  make  happy  by  the  '■"•"'Vjf 
his  Gloriauia,  dying  before  him,  deprived  the  poet  hett 
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cf  means  Mtd  ipirit  to  ftccompliah  his  desifn.  For  the 
Rffc,  his  obeolete  Imgnage,  and  the  ill  ^oioe  of  hii 
itaua,  are  faults  but  of  the  second  ma^itude ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  first,  he  is  still  intelligible,  at 
least  after  a  little  practice ;  Mid  for  the  last,  he  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  that,  labouring  under  such  a 
difficnlty,  his  rerses  are  so  numerous,  to  rarious,  and 
10  hannonions,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  professedlj 
imitated,  has  surpassed  him  among  the  Romans,  and 
floh  Mr  Waller  among  the  English. 

is  for  Mr  Milton,  whom  we  all  admire  with  so  much 
justice^  his  subject  is  not  that  of  a  heroic  poem,  pro- 
perly BO  called.  His  design  is  the  losing  of  our  happi- 
mm ;  his  erent  is  not  prosperous,  like  that  of  all  other 
<pie  works ;  his  hearenlj  machines  are  many,  and  his 
hmnan  persons  are  but  two.  But  I  will  not  take  Mr 
Kymer's  work  out  of  his  hands :  he  has  promised  the 
voild  a  critique  on  that  author,  wherein,  though  he 
fill  not  allow  his  poem  for  heroic,  I  hope  he  will 
frnnt  OS  that  his  thoughts  are  elerated,  his  words 
wimding,  and  that  no  man  has  so  happily  copied  the 
manner  of  Homer,  or  so  copiously  translated  his 
Oredtms,  and  the  Latin  eleeancies  of  Viigil.  It  is 
tme  he  runs  into  a  flat  of  thought  sometimes  for  a 
himdied  lines  together,  but  it  is  when  he  has  got  into 
s  tack  of  Scriptore.  His  antiquated  words  were  his 
ehoioe,  not  his  necessity;  for  therein  he  imitated 
Spenser,  as  Spenser  did  Chaucer.  And  though,  per- 
bps,  the  lore  of  their  masters  may  hare  transported 
both  too  far,  in  the  frequent  use  of  them,  yet,  m  mr 
ipimon,  obeolete  words  may  then  be  laudably  reriTed, 
nen  either  they  are  more  soundinff  or  mors  signifi- 
ciDt  than  those  in  practice ;  and  inien  their  ooscu- 
rity  is  taken  away,  ny  joining  other  words  to  them 
iduch  dear  the  sense,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace, 
ftr  the  admission  of  new  words.  But  in  both  cases  a 
moderation  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  them ;  for 
mmecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary  rerival, 
noi  into  uTectation ;  a  fault  to  be  avoided  on  either 
band.  Neither  will  I  justifr  Milton  for  his  blank 
Toie,  though  I  may  excuse  him,  by  the  example  of 
Hannibal  uiro,  and  other  Italians,  who  have  used  it ; 
ftr  whatever  caoees  he  alleges  for  the  abolishing  of 
rhyme  (which  I  have  not  now  the  leisure  to  examine), 
his  own  particular  reason  is  plainly  this,  that  rhyme 
was  not  his  talent ;  he  had  neither  the  ease  of  doing 
it,  nor  the  graces  of  it,  which  is  manifest  in  his 
'Jovenilia,'  or  venes  written  in  his  youth,  where  his 
rhyme  is  always  constrained  and  forced,  and  comes 
hudly  from  him,  at  an  ace  when  the  soul  is  most 
pliant,  and  the  passion  of  love  makes  almost  every 
Ban  a  ihymer,  tnough  not  a  poet. 

In  a  word!,  thai  former  sort  of  satire,  which  is  known 

hi  &iriand  by  the  name  of  lampoon,  is  a  dangerous 

mt  of  weapon,  and  for  the  most  part  unlawful.    We 

hare  no  moral  right  on  the  reputation  of  other  men. 

It  ii  taking  fnrn  them  what  we  cannot  restore  to 

ftem.    There  are  only  two  reasons  for  which  we  may 

he  permitted  to  write  lampoons ;  and  I  will  not  pro- 

niise  that  they  can  always  justify  us.    The  first  is 

lerenge,  when  we  have  been  affronted  in  the  same 

BAtore,  or  have  been  anyways  notoriously  abused, 

and  can  make  ourselves  no  other  reparation.    And 

y«t  we  know,  that,  in  Christian  chanty,  ail  ofiencea 

tte  to  be  forgiven,  as  we  expect  the  like  pardon  for 

those  which  we  daily  commit  against  Almi^ty  Ood. 

And  this  consideration  has  often  made  me  tremble 

when  I  was  nTinr  our  Saviour's  prayer ;  for  the  plain 

Midition  of  the  roigiveness  which  we  beg,  is  the  par- 

doamg  of  others  the  offences  which  they  nave  done  to 

W;  for  wUch  reason  I  have  many  times  avoided  the 

eonmiHion  of  that  fault,  even  when  I  have  been 

■otocioQsly  pioyoked.     Let  not  this,  my  lord,  pass 


for  vanity  in  me,  for  it  is  truth.  More  libels  have 
been  written  against  me  than  almost  any  man  now 
living ;  and  I  had  reason  on  my  side  to  have  defended 
my  own  innocence.  I  speak  not  of  my  poetry,  which 
I  have  wholly  given  up  to  the  critics :  lei  them  use 
it  as  they  please:  posterity,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
favourable  to  me;  for  interest  and  passion  will  lie 
buried  in  another  age,  and  partiality  and  prqudice 
be  forgotten.  I  spes]^  of  my  morals,  which  have  been 
sufficiency  aspersed:  tiiat  only  sort  of  reputation 
ought  to  be  dear  to  every  honest  man,  and  is  to  me. 
But  let  the  world  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  been 
often  wanting  to  myself  in  that  particular :  I  have 
seldom  answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  was 
in  my  power  to  have  exposed  my  enemies :  and,  being 
naturally  vindictive,  have  sunered  in  rilenoe,  and 
possessed  my  soul  in  quiet. 

Anything,  though  never  so  little,  which  a  man 
speaks  of  himself,  in  my  opinion,  is  still  too  much  ; 
and  therefore  I  will  waive  tnis  subject,  and  proceed  to 

five  the  second  reason  which  may  justify  a  poet  when 
e  writes  against  a  particular  pcnon ;  and  that  is, 
when  he  is  become  a  public  nuisance.  All  those, 
whom  Horace  in  his  Satires,  and  Persius  and  Juvenal 
have  mentioned  in  theirs,  with  a  brand  of  infamy,  are 
wholly  such.  It  is  an  action  of  virtue  to  make  ex- 
amples of  vicious  men.  They  may  and  ought  to  be 
upmided  witii  their  crimes  and  follies ;  both  for  their 
amendment,  if  they  are  not  yet  incorrigible,  and  for 
the  terror  of  others,  to  hinder  them  from  falling  into 
those  enormities,  which  they  see  are  so  severely 
punished  in  the  persons  of  others.  The  first  reason 
was  only  an  excuse  for  revenge ;  but  this  second  is 
absolutely  of  a  poet's  office  to  perform :  but  how  few 
lampooners  are  now  living  who  are  capable  of  this 
duty  1*  When  they  come  m  my  way,  it  is  impossible 
sometimes  to  avoid  reading  them.  But,  good  Ood  I 
how  remote  they  are,  in  common  justice,  from  the 
choice  of  such  persons  as  are  the  proper  subject  of 
satire !  And  how  little  wit  they  bring  for  the  support 
of  their  injustice  I  The  weaker  sex  is  their  most  or- 
dinary theme ;  and  ihe  beet  and  furest  are  sure  to  be 
the  most  severely  handled.  Amongst  men,  those  who 
are  prosperously  nigust  are  entitled  to  panegyric ;  but 
afflicted  virtue  is  insolently  stabbed  with  aU  manner 
of  reproaches ;  no  decency  is  considered,  no  frilsome- 
ness  omitted ;  no  venom  is  wanting,  as  far  as  dulness 
can  supply  it ;  for  there  is  a  perpetual  dearth  of  wit ; 
a  barrenness  of  good  sense  and  entertainment.  The 
neglect  of  the  readers  will  soon  put  an  end  to  this 
sort  of  scribbling.  There  can  be  no  pleasantry  where 
there  is  no  wit ;  no  impression  can  be  made  where 
there  is  no  truth  for  the  foundation.  To  conclude : 
they  are  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  this  unnatural 
season ;  the  com  which  held  up  its  head  is  spoiled 
with  rankness ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest  is 
laid  along,  and  little  of  good  income  and  wholesome 
nourishment  is  received  into  the  bams.  This  is  al- 
most a  digression,  I  confess  to  your  lordship ;  but  a 
just  indignation  forced  it  from  me. 


IDrydeiCs  Trmttation  qf  VwgiL] 

What  Virgil  wrote  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  in 
plenty  and  at  ease,  I  have  undertaken  to  translate  in 
my  declining  years ;  struggling  with  wants,  oppressed 
with  sickness,  curbed  in  my  genius,  liable  to  be  mis- 
constraed  in  all  I  write ;  and  my  judges,  if  they  are 
not  very  equitable,  already  prejudiced  against  me, 

>»  The  abuse  of  pemnal  ntires,  or  lampoons,  as  thej  ware 
enlled,  wan  carried  to  a  prodigious  extent  in  the  days  at  Dry- 
den,  when  erery  man  of  faahkm  wee  obliged  to  write  Teraee  | 
and  thoee  who  bad  neither  poetry  nor  wit,  bad  reoouxw  to 
ribaldry  and  lfbellla«.'«r  WattarSoUL 
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by  the  lying  chancier  which  has  been  given  them  of 
my  morals.  Yet,  steady  to  my  principles,  and  not 
dispirited  with  my  aflUctions,  I  have,  bv  the  blessing 
of  God  on  my  endeavours,  overcome  all  difficulties, 
and  in  some  measure  acquitted  mvself  of  the  debt 
which  I  owed  the  public  when  I  undertook  this  work. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  I  thankfully  acknowledge 
to  the  Almighty  Power  the  assistance  he  has  civen  me 
in  the  beginning,  the  prosecution,  and  conclusion  ot 
my  present  studies,  which  are  more  happily  performed 
than  I  could  have  promised  to  myseli^  when  I  laboured 
under  such  discouragements.  For  what  I  have  done, 
imperfect  as  it  is  for  want  of  health  and  leisure  to 
correct  it,  will  be  judged  in  after  ages,  and  possibly  in 
the  present,  to  be  no  dishonour  to  my  native  country, 
whose  language  and  poetry  would  be  more  esteemed 
abroad,  if  they  were  better  understood.  Somewhat 
(give  me  leave  to  say)  I  have  added  to  both  of  them 
in  the  choice  of  words  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
which  were  wanting  (especially  the  last)  in  all  our 
poets,  even  in  those  who,  being  endued  with  genius, 
yet  have  not  cultivated  their  mother-tongue  with 
sufficient  care;  or,  relying  on  the  beauty  of  their 
thoughts,  have  ju<l^ged  the  ornament  of  words  and 
sweetness  of  sound  nnneoessair.  One  is  for  raking  in 
Chaucer  (our  English  Ennius^  for  antiquated  words, 
which  are  never  to  be  revived,  but  when  sound 
or  aignificaney  is  wanting  in  the  present  language. 
But  many  of  his  deserve  not  this  redemption,  any 
more  than  the  crowds  of  men  who  daily  die,  or  are 
slain  for  sixpence  in  a  battle,  merit  to  be  restored  to 
life,  if  a  wish  could  revive  them.  Others  have  no  ear 
for  verse,  nor  choice  of  words,  nor  distinction  of 
thoughts,  but  mingle  faithinn  with  their  gold  to 
make  up  the  sum.  Here  is  a  field  of  satire  opened  to 
me;  but  since  the  Revolution,  I  have  wholly  re- 
nounced that  talent:  for  who  would  give  phjrsic  to  the 
great  when  he  is  uncalled— to  do  his  patient  no  good, 
and  endanger  himself  for  his  prescription  f  Neither 
am  I  iffnorant  but  I  may  justly  be  condemned  for 
many  o?  those  faults,  of  which  I  have  too  liberally 
arnugned  othen. 

iffittorf  tmd  BioffrafkjfJ] 

It  may  now  be  expected  that,  having  written  the 
life  of  a  historian,*  I  should  take  oocseion  to  write 
somewhat  conoeming  histoiy  itself.  But  I  think  to 
commend  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  profit  and  pleasure 
of  that  study  are  both  so  veiy  obvious,  that  a  quick 
reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me,  and  imagine  nster 
than  I  can  write.  Besides,  that  the  post  is  taken  up 
already;  and  few  authors  have  travelled  this  way, 
but  who  have  strewed  it  with  rhetoric  as  they  passed. 
For  my  own  part,  who  must  confess  it  to  my  shame, 
that  I  never  read  anything  but  for  pleasure,  it  has 
always  been  the  most  delightful  entertainment  of  my 
life ;  but  th^  who  have  employed  the  study  of  it,  as 
ther  ought,  mr  their  instru<iion,  for  the  r^ulation  of 
their  private  manners,  and  the  management  of  public 
affiurs,  most  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  most  plea- 
sant school  of  wisdom.  It  is  a  familiarity  with  past 
Mes,  and  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  heroes  of 
them ;  it  is,  if  you  will  pardon  the  similitude,  a  pro- 
spective glass,  carrying  your  soul  to  a  vast  distance, 
and  taking  in  the  fsrthest  olgects  of  antiquity.  It 
informs  the  understanding  by  the  memoiy ;  it  helps 
us  to  judge  of  what  will  nappen^  by  showing  us  the 
like  revolutions  of  former  times.  For  mankind  being 
the  same  in  all  ages,  agitated  by  the  same  passions, 
and  moved  to  action  by  the  same  interests,  nothing 
can  come  to  pass  but  some  precedent  of  the  like 
nature  has  alzwdy  been  produced ;  so  that,  having  the 
cansee  befoie  our  eyes,  we  cannot  easily  be  deceived 
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in  the  effects,  if  we  have  judgment  enough  but  ts 
draw  the  paralleL 

Ood,  it  is  true,  with  his  divine  proridence  ovow 
rules  and  fuides  all  actions  to  the  secret  end  he  bii 
ordained  them ;  but  in  the  way  of  human  cauiei,  a 
wise  man  may  easily  discern  that  there  is  a  natiual 
connection  betwixt  them ;  and  though  he  cannot  fore- 
see accidents,  or  all  things  that  possibly  can  coiii^  bs 
may  apply  examples,  and  by  them  foretell  that  from 
the  like  counsels  will  probably  succeed  the  like  eTcnts; 
and  thereby  in  all  concernments,  and  all  offices  of  lif^ 
be  instructed  in  the  two  main  points  on  which  dqwnd 
our  hi^piness — that  is,  what  to  avoid,  and  what  ts 
choose. 

The  laws  of  history,  in  general,  axe  truth  of  Dstta^ 
method,  and  clearness  of  expression.  The  first  nro- 
priety  is  necessary,  to  keep  our  undentanding  ooa 
the  impositions  of  falsehood ;  for  histoiy  is  an  ai|a- 
ment  iramed  from  many  particular  examples  or  in- 
ductions ;  if  these  examples  are  not  true,  then  those 
measures  of  life  which  we  take  from  them  will  be 
false,  and  deceive  us  in  their  consM^nenoe.  Ths 
second  is  grounded  on  the  former;  for  if  the  method 
be  confusM,  if  the  words  or  expressions  of  thoo^ 
are  anv  way  obscure,  then  the  ideas  which  we  reoeiTS 
must  be  imperfect ;  and  if  such,  we  are  not  taoght 
bv  them  what  to  elect  or  what  to  shun.  Truth, 
therefore,  is  required  as  the  foundation  of  hiitoiy  to 
inform  us,  disposition  and  perq>icuity  as  the  msantt 
to  inform  us  plainly ;  one  is  the  being,  the  other  the 
well  being  of  it. 

History  is  principally  divided  into  these  three  spe- 
cies—commentaries, or  annals;  histoiy,  properly m 
called ;  and  biographia,  or  the  lives  of  particolsr  men. 

Commentaries,  or  annals,  are  (as  I  may  lo  call 
them)  naked  histoiy,  or  the  plain  reUtion  of  matter  of 
fact,  according  to  the  succession  of  time^  divested  of  sU 
other  ornaments.  The  springs  and  motives  of  aetioni 
are  not  here  sought,  unless  they  offer  themselves,  sod 
are  open  to  every  man's  discernment.  The  method  ii 
the  most  natural  that  can  be  imagined,  dependioff 
only  on  the  observation  of  months  and  yean,  snd 
drawing,  in  the  order  of  them,  whatsoever  happeoed 
worthy  of  relation.  The  style  is  ea^,  simple,  viuoroei 
and  unadorned  with  the  pomp  of  figuKS ;  coonciK 
guesses,  politic  observations,  sentences,  and  oiatioa^ 
are  avoided ;  in  few  words,  a  We  narration  is  its  boo- 
ness.  Of  this  kind,  the  *  Commentaries  of  Ccssr'  sie 
certainly  the  most  admirable,  and  after  him  the  *  An- 
nals of  Tacitus'  may  have  place ;  nay,  even  the  winoe 
of  Greek  historians,  Thucydides,  may  almost  be  adopted 
into  the  number.  For,  thou^  he  instructs  evoyiraeie 
bv  sentences,  thoufh  he  gives  the  causes  of  actioo% 
the  councils  of  both  parties,  and  makes  orationi  wbot 
they  are  necessary,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  fint  dfr> 
signed  his  work  a  commentary ;  every  year  writiQ| 
down,  like  an  unconcerned  spectator  as  he  was,  tbe 
particular  occurrences  of  the  time,  in  the  order  si 
they  happened ;  and  his  eighth  book  is  wholly  written 
afto*  the  way  of  annals ;  tiiough,  out-living  the  wsi; 
he  inserted  in  his  others  those  omamenti  whi^  reedv 
his  woHl  the  most  complete  and  most  instmctiTS  nor 
extant. 

Histoiy,  properly  so  called,  may  be  described  by 
the  addition  of  thoee  parts  which  are  not  required  to 
annals  ;  and  therefore  there  is  Uttie  further  ^  1^  *>^  I 
concerning  it ;  only,  that  the  dignity  and  graritj  tf 
style  is  here  neoessaiy.  That  tiie  guesses  of  ttod 
causes  inducing  to  the  actions,  be  drawn  at  lesst  &«■ 
the  most  probable  circumstances,  not  perverted  \fj  tbs 
malignity  of  the  author  to  sinister  intentetstions  (« 
whid^  Tacitus  is  accused),  but  candidly  laid  d(mM, 
and  left  to  the  judgment  dT  the  reader ;  that  nothing 
of  concernment  be  omitted ;  but  things  of  triml  n** 
ment  are  still  to  be  neglected,  as  debMing  the  m^jei^ 
of  iha  vwk ;  that  n«thar  partiality  nor  prejndio* 
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sppetr,  but  that  tnxth  may  ereiywhere  be  sacred: 
'  Ne  quid  falai  dicero  audea^  ne  quid  reri  non  audeat 
Uatoncns' — [*  tbat  a  historian  tnould  nerer  dare  to 
fpeak  fitltely,  or  fear  to  speak  what  is  true']  ;  that  he 
Aeither  incline  to  superstition,  in  giring  too  much 
credit  to  oracles,  prophecies,  dirinations,  and  prodi- 
nss,  nor  to  irreligion,  in  disclaiming  the  Almi[^tj 
ProTidence ;  but  iniere  general  opinion  has  preyailed 
of  anj  miraculous  accident  or  portent,  he  ought  to 
relate  it  as  such,  without  imposing  his  opinion  on  our 
belief.  Next  to  Thucjdides  in  this  Kind,  mar  be 
accounted  Polybius,  amongst  the  Grecians ;  LiTy, 
though  not  tne  fiom  superstition,  nor  Tacitus  from 
ill  nature,  amongst  the  Romans ;  amongst  the  modem 
Italians,  Ouicciudini  and  Darila,  if  not  partial ;  but 
abore  aU  men,  in  my  opinion,  the  plain,  sincere,  im- 
affected,  and  most  instructlTe  Philip  de  Comines, 
amongst  the  FVench,  though  he  only  giTes  his  history 
the  humble  name  of  Commentaries.  I  am  soixy  I 
eannoi  find  in  our  own  nation,  though  it  has  produced 
some  commendable  historians,  any  proper  to  he  ranked 
with  these.  Buchanan,  indeed,  for  the  purity  of  his 
Latin,  and  fbr  his  learning,  and  for  all  other  endow- 
ments belonging  to  a  historian,  might  be  placed 
amongst  the  greatest,  if  he  had  not  too  mueh  leaned 
to  prejudice,  and  too  manifestly  declared  himself  a 
party  of  a  cause,  rather  than  a  historian  of  it.  Ex- 
eeptmg  only  that  (which  I  desire  not  to  urge  too  far 
on  so  great  a  man,  but  only  to  give  caution  to  his 
leadeii  concerning  it),  our  isle  may  justly  boast  in 
him  a  writor  comparable  to  any  of  the  modems,  and 
excelled  by  few  of  the  ancients. 

Biographia,  or  the  histoty  of  particular  men's  liyes, 
eomes  next  to  be  considered ;  which  in  dignity  is  in- 
ferior to  the  other  two,  as  beinf  more  oonmied  in 
action,  and  treating  of  wars  and  councils,  and  all 
other  public  afiairs  of  nations,  only  as  they  relato  to 
him  whose  life  is  writton,  or  as  his  fortunes  haye  a 
particular  dependence  on  them,  or  connexion  to  them. 
All  things  here  are  circumscribed  and  driven  to  a 
point,  so  as  to  torminato  in  one ;  consequently,  if  the 
action  or  counsel  were  managed  by  colleagues,  some 
part  of  it  must  be  either  lame  or  wanting,  except  it 
be  supplied  by  the  excursion  of  the  writer.  Herein, 
likewise,  must  be  less  of  variety,  for  the  same  reason ; 
because  the  fortimes  and  actions  of  one  man  are  re- 
lated, not  those  of  many.  Thus  the  actions  and 
achieyements  of  Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey,  ate 
all  of  them  but  the  successive  parts  of  the  Mithri- 
datie  war ;  of  which  we  could  have  no  perfect  image, 
if  the  same  hand  had  not  given  us  the  whole,  though 
at  several  views,  in  their  particular  lives. 

Yet  though  we  allow,  for  the  reasons  above  alleged, 
that  this  kind  of  writing  is  in  dignity  inferior  to  his- 
tory and  annals,  in  pleasure  and  mstruction  it  equals, 
or  even  excels,  both  of  them.  It  is  not  only  com- 
mended by  ancient  practice  to  celebrate  the  memoir 
of  great  and  worthy  men,  as  the  best  thanks  which 
posterity  can  pay  them,  but  also  the  examples  of 
virtue  are  of  more  vigour  when  they  are  thus  con- 
tracted into  individuals.  As  the  sunbeams,  united 
in  a  burning-glass  to  a  point,  have  greater  force  than 
iriicn  they  are  darted  fiom  a  pUdn  superficies,  so  the 
virtues  and  actions  of  one  man,  drawn  together  into  a 
■ingle  stoiy,  strike  upon  our  minds  a  stronger  and 
more  lively  impression  than  the  scattered  relations  of 
many  men  and  many  actions ;  and  by  the  same  means 
that  they  give  us  pleasure,  they  afford  us  profit  too. 
For  when  the  understanding  is  intent  and  nxed  on  a 
^sle  thing,  it  carries  closer  to  the  mark ;  eveiy  part 
of  %e  obj^  sinks  into  it,  and  the  soul  receives  it 
unmixed  and  whole.  For  this  reason  Aristotle  com- 
mends the  unity  of  action  in  a  poem ;  because  the 
mind  is  not  capable  of  digesting  many  thing^s  at  once, 
nor  of  conceiving  fully  any  more  tha^  one  idea  at  a 
time.    Whatsoever  diatraots  the  pleasure,  leasens  it ; 
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and  as  the  reader  is  more  concerned  at  one  man^ 
fortune  than  those  of  many,  so  likewise  the  writer  is 
more  capable  of  making  a  perfect  work  if  he  confine 
himself  to  this  narrow  compass.  The  lineaments, 
features,  and  colourings  of  a  smgle  picture  may  be  hit 
exactly ;  but  in  a  histoiy-pieoe  of  many  figures,  the 
general  design,  the  ordonnance  or  disposition  of  it, 
the  relation  of  one  figure  to  another,  tne  diversity  of 
the  posture,  habits,  shadowings,  and  all  the  other 
graces  conspiring  to  a  nniforauty,  are  of  so  difficult 
performance,  that  neither  \m  the  resemblance  of  parti- 
cular persons  often  perfect,  nor  the  beauty  of  the 
piece  complete;  for  any  considerable  enor  in  the 
parts  renders  the  whole  disagreeable  and  lame.  Thus, 
then,  the  perfection  of  the  work,  and  the  benefit 
arising  from  it,  are  both  more  absolute  in  biography 
than  m  history.  All  histoxy  is  only  the  precMts  of 
moral  philosophy  r^ueed  into  examples.  Moral  phi- 
losophy is  divided  into  two  parts,  etnics  and  politics ; 
the  fint  instructs  us  in  our  private  offices  of  virtue, 
the  second  in  those  which  relate  to  the  management 
of  the  commonwealth.  Both  of  theae  teach  by  argu- 
mentation and  reaaoninr,  which  rash  as  it  were  into 
the  mind,  and  possess  it  with  violence ;  but  histoiy 
rather  allures  than  forces  us  to  virtue.  There  is  no* 
thing  of  the  tyrant  in  example ;  but  it  gently  glidea 
into  us,  is  easy  and  pleasant  in  ite  passage,  and,  in  one 
word,  reduces  into  practice  our  speculative  notions ; 
therefore  the  more  poweiful  the  examples  are,  they 
are  the  more  useftil  also,  pnd  by  beinc  more  kjiown* 
they  are  more  powerful.  Now,  unity,  which  is  defined, 
is  in  its  own  nature  more  apt  to  be  understood  than 
multiplicity,  which  in  some  measure  participates  of 
infinity.    The  reason  is  Aristotle's. 

Biographia,  or  the  histories  of  particular  lives,  thoosdi 
eircumscribed  in  the  subject,  is  yet  more  extensive  m 
the  style  than  the  other  two ;  for  it  not  only  compre- 
hends them  both,  but  has  somewhat  superadded,  whidi 
neither  of  them  have.  The  style  of  it  is  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion.  There  are  proper  places  in 
it  for  the  plainness  and  nakedness  of  narration,  which 
is  ascribed  to  annals ;  there  is  also  room  reserved  for 
the  loftiness  and  grarity  of  general  history,  when  the 
actions  related  suJl  require  that  manner  of  expres- 
sion. But  there  is,  withal,  a  descent  into  minute  cir- 
cumstances and  trivial  passages  of  life,  which  are 
natural  to  this  way  of  writing,  and  which  the  dignity 
of  the  other  two  will  not  admit.  There  you  are  con- 
ducted only  into  the  rooms  of  state,  here  you  are  led 
into  the  private  lodgings  of  the  hero ;  you  see  him  in 
his  undress,  and  are  made  familiar  witn  his  most  pri- 
vate actions  and  conversations.  You  may  behold  a 
Scipio  and  a  Lcelius  gathering  cockle-shells  on  the 
shore,  Au^etus  i>laying  at  bounding-stoneswith  boys, 
and  Agesilaus  riding  on  a  hobby-horse  among  nis 
children.  The  pageantry  of  life  is  taken  away;  yon 
see  the  poor  reasonable  animal  as  naked  as  ever  nature 
made  him;  are  made  acouainted  with  his  passions 
and  his  follies,  and  find  tne  demi-eod  a  man.  PIu* 
tarch  himself  has  more  than  once  defended  this  kind 
of  relating  little  passages ;  for,  in  the  Life  of  Alex- 
ander, he  says  thus : '  In  writing  the  lives  of  illustrious 
men,  I  am  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  history ;  nor  does 
it  follow,  that,  because  an  action  is  great,  it  theiefors 
manifeste  the  greatness  and  virtue  of  him  who  did  it ; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  sometimes  a  word  or  a  casual  jest 
betrays  a  man  more  to  our  knowledge  of  him,  than  a 
battle  fought  wherein  ten  thousand  men  were  slain, 
or  sacking  of  cities,  or  a  course  of  victories.'  In  an- 
other place,  he  quotes  Xenophon  on  the  like  occasion : 
*  The  sa^ngs  of  great  men  in  their  femiliar  discourses, 
and  amidst  their  wine,  have  somewhat  in  them  which 
is  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.'  Our  author 
therefore  needs  no  excuse,  but  rather  deserves  a  com- 
mendation, when  he  relates,  as  pleasant,  some  sayings 
of  his  heroes,  which  appear  (I  must  oonfess  it)  imj 
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cold  and  insipid  mirth  to  us.  For  it  is  not  his  mean- 
ing to  commend  the  jest,  bat  to  paint  the  man ;  be- 
sides, we  may  hare  lost  somewhat  of  the  idiotism  of 
that  language  in  which  it  was  spoken ;  and  where  the 
conoeit  is  couched  in  a  siu^e  word,  if  all  the  signi- 
6cation8  of  it  are  not  critically  understood,  the  grace 
and  the  pleasantry  are  lost. 

But  in  all  parts  of  biography,  whetl^er  familiar  or 
stately,  whether  sublime  or  low,  whether  serious  or 
merry,  Plutarch  equally  excelled.  If  we  compare  him 
to  others,  Dion  Cassius  is  not  so  sincere ;  Heiodian,  a 
lover  of  truth,  is  oftentimes  deoeired  himself  with 
what  he  had  fidsely  heard  reported ;  then,  the  time  of 
his  emperors  exceeds  not  in  all  abore  sixty  years,  so 
that  his  whole  history  will  scarce  amount  to  three 
liyes  of  Plutarch,     Suetonius  and  Tacitus  may  be 
called  alike  either  authors  of  histories  or  writers  of 
lires ;  but  the  first  of  them  runs  too  willinglT  into 
obscene  descriptions,  which  he  teaches,  while  he  re- 
lates ;  the  other,  besides  what  has  already  been  noted 
of  him,  often  falls  into  obscurity ;  and  both  of  them 
hare  made  so  unlucky  a  choice  of  times,  that  they 
are  forced  to  describe  rather  monsters  than  men ;  and 
their  emperors  are  either  extravaffant  fooU  or  tyrants, 
and  most  usually  both.    Our  author,  on  the  oontnuy, 
as  he  was  more  inclined  to  commend  than  to  duroraise^ 
has  senerally  chosen  such  great  men  as  were  fiunous 
for  their  sereral  virtues ;  at  least  such  whose  frailties 
or  vices  were  overpoised  by  their  excellences;  such 
from  whose  examples  we  may  have  more  to  follow  than 
to  shun.    Yet,  as  he  was  impartial,  he  disguised  not 
the  faults  of  any  man,  an  example  of  which  is  in  Uie 
life  of  LucuUus,  where,  after  he  has  told  us  that  the 
double  benefit  which  his  countirmen,  the  Chseroneans, 
received  from  him,  was  the  chiefest  motive  which  he 
had  to  write  his  life,  he  afterwards  rips  up  his  luxury, 
and  shows  how  he  lost,  through  his  mismanagement, 
his  authority  and  his  soldiers'  love.    Then  ne  was 
more  happy  in  his  digressions  than  any  we  have 
named.    I  have  always  been  pleased  to  see  him,  and 
his  imitator  Montaigne,  when  they  strike  a  little  out 
of  the  common  road ;  for  we  are  sure  to  be  the  better 
for  their  wandering.    The  best  quarry  lies  not  always 
in  the  open  field :  and  who  would  not  be  content  to 
follow  a  good  huntsman  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
when  he  knows  the  game  will  reward  his  punst    But 
if  we  mark  him  more  narrowly,  we  may  observe  that 
the  great  reason  of  his  frequent  starts  is  the  variety 
of  his  learning ;  he  knew  so  much  of  nature,  was  so 
vastly  furnished  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind, 
that  he  was  uneasy  to  himself,  and  was  forced,  as  I 
may  say,  to  lay  down  some  at  evexy  passage,  and  to 
scatter  his  riches  as  he  went :  like  another  Alexander 
or  Adrian,  he  built  a  city,  or  planted  a  colony,  in 
every  part  of  his  progress,  and  left  behind  him  some 
memorial  of  his  greatness.     Sparta,  and  Thebes,  and 
Athens,  and  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  he  has 
discovered  in  their  foundations,  their  institutions, 
their  growth,  their  height ;  the  decay  of  the  three 
first,  and  the  alteration  of  the  last.    You  see  those 
several  people  in  their  different  laws,  and  policies, 
and  forms  of  government,  in  their  warriors,  and 
senators,  and  demagogues.    Nor  are  the  ornaments  of 
poetry,  and  the  illustrations  of  similitudes,  forgotten 
by  him ;  in  both  which  he  instructs,  as  well  as  pleases ; 
or  rather  pleases,  that  he  may  instruct. 

Bryden  was  exceedingly  sensitiTe  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  paltry  verifiers  of  his  day.  Among  those 
who  annoyed  him  vas  Elkanah  Settle,  a  now  for- 
gotten rhymer,  with  whom  be  carried  on  a  violent 
war  of  ridicule  and  abuse.  The  following  is  an 
amusing  spedmen  of  a  criticism  by  Dryden  on 
Settle's  tragedy,  called  *  The  Empress  of  Morocco^' 
which  seems  to  hare  roused  the  jealousy  and  indig- 
Bilkm  of  the  critic  .—- 


'  To  conclude  this  act  with  the  most  rambling  pieei 
of  nonsense  spoken  yet — 

'*  To  flatUrtag  Ughtnl^g  oar  feigned  obOm  oonfona. 
Which,  backed  with  Sunder,  do  hat  gild  a  ftonL" 

Conform  a  tmtfe  to  Ughtnmg^  make  a  nmfe  imtiti 
U^Umng,  and/otteru^  Ugklmng;  lif^tniog,  sme,  li  a 
threatening  thing.  And  this  lightning  must  ^s 
ttomau  Now,  if  I  must  conform  my  smiles  to  ligiit- 
ning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  a  stonn  too:  to  M 
with  unUa  is  a  new  invention  of  gilding-  And  gud  a 
storm  by  being  hadeed  wUh  tkumdar,  Tannder  ii  psit 
of  the  storm ;  so  one  part  of  the  stonn  must  bdp  to 
gUd  another  part,  and  help  by  hadtmg;  as  if  a  msa 
would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for  being  backed,  or 
having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  hoe  ii  y3im§ 
by  eot^formingf  tmilin^,  Uffktningf  ftodbui^,  and  t(is»- 
derimg.  The  whole  is  as  if  I  should  say  thus :  I  wUl 
make  my  counterfeit  smiles  look  like  a  flattering 
horse,  which,  being  backed  with  a  trooper,  doei 
but  gild  the  battle.  I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  ii 
hot  here  pretty  thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  tkeie 
two  lines  aboaxd  some  smack  in  a  storm,  and,  being 
sea-sick,  spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted  nonsense 
atonoe.' 

The  oontnyyersies  in  which  Diyden  was  freqaently 
engaged,  were  not  in  general  restrained  within  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  discussion.  The  authors  of  thoie 
days  descended  to  gross  personalities.  '  There  wai,' 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  during  the  reign  of  Chsiiei 
IL,  a  semi-barbarous  yimlenoe  of  controversy,  erea 
upon  absibract  points  of  literature,  which  wonld  be 
now  thought  iigndidous  and  unfair,  emi  by  tbe 
newsp^>er  adyocates  of  contending  fiictiona  A 
critic  cf  that  time  never  deemed  he  had  so  elfto- 
tually  refuted  the  reasoning  of  his  adversaxy,  as 
when  he  had  said  something  disrespectihl  of  fail 
talents,  person,  or  moral  character.  Thus,  liteniy 
contest  was  embittered  by  personal  hatred,  ana 
tm^  was  so  fhr  from  being  the  object  of  the 
combatants,  that  eyen  yictory  was  tasteless  xaSm 
obtamed  bj  the  di4grace  and  degradation  of  the 
antagonist^ 

foot  wnxiAx  nSXFLB. 

Sib  WnuAM  Tbiifi.b,  a  well-known  statesniaa 
and  miaodlaneons  writer,  possesses  a  high  reputatioa 
as  one  of  ^e  chief  polishera  of  the  English  IsngDagBi 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the 
Rolls  ui  Ireland  in  the  reigna  of  Charies  L  and  IL, 
and  was  bom  in  London  in  1628.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge  under  Cndworth  as  tutor ;  but  beiitf  in- 
tended for  public  life,  devoted  his  attentioD  diiemr  to 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages.  After  travdliDg 
for  six  years  on  the  continent,  be  went  to  veiids 
with  his  fiather  in  Ireland,  where  he  repreaeated 
the  county  of  Carlow  in  the  parliament  at  DobUa 
in  1661.  Bemoving,  two  jem  afterwards,  to  Sng* 
land,  the  introductions  which  he  carried  to  the 
leading  statesman  of  the  day  speedily  procared 
him  employment  in  the  diplomatic  service.  He  was 
sent,  in  1665,  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  bishop  of 
Munster,  and  performed  his  duty  so  well,  ttist  oa 
his  return  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed  on  hhn,  and  he 
was  appointed  English  resident  at  the  court  of 
Brussels.  The  peace  of  western  Eun^e  was  ^ 
this  time  in  danger  fhxn  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  aimed  at  the  snbjugatioD  of  the 
Spanish  Netherhmds.  Temple  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Dutch  goyemor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  with 
great  skill  brought  about,  in  1668,  the  oelefaitted 
*  triple  alliance*  between  Enghmd.  Holland,  aad 
Sweden,  by  which  the  career  of  Louis  was  ibr  • 
time  effectually  checked.    In  the  same  year  he  ra* 
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ntcotlu.  on  temu  of  intimacy  with  De  Wltb  Kod 
ilio  with  the  Tonng  Prince  rf  Orange,  sflerwcU 
William  nL  of  En^uirl  Thecorrupt  uidwaTering 
piinci[^  of  the  Engtiih  court  hkTing  led  to  the 
TEcalt  of  Temple  !□  1669.  he  retired  ttma  public 
'  '  'a  hia  retidence  >t  Sheen,  near  Richmond, 
employed  bimaelf  iu  litersn  occnpationg 
■od  gBrdeuing.  In  1674,  hoverer,  he  with  Mme 
^luctance  coownted  to  retnni  u  unbauador  bi 
loliand  1  in  which  couatry ,  beiidei  engaging  in 
ruiout  unportuit  D^otiAtiona,  he  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  the  IhJte  of  Tork'i  eldest  daughter  Mar^, 
That  importwit  and  popular  event  took  place  in 


pcrintment  of  lecretar;  of  atate.  which,  howerer,  he 
pcniated  in  refliaing.  Chuiea  wai  now  in  the  ut- 
Buat  perplexi^,  in  conaequence  of  the  diacontenU 
and  diffldbltie*  which  a  long  conrae  of  miagoreni- 
it  had  occaiioned ;  and  used  to  hold  long  conTcr- 
ona  with  Temple,  on  the  meana  of  extricating 
_..jaelf  Atna  hii  embarraannenta.  The  meuure 
•driged  bj  Sir  WiUiam  wa>  the  appointment  of  a 
priTj'  oouDcU  of  thirty  peraona,  in  conformity  with 
whose  adrice  the  king  should  alwaya  act,  and  bj 
wham  all  hii  aflUre  ihoold  be  fieely  and  openly 
debated  ;  one  half  of  the  members  to  conaist  o(  the 
great  officers  of  state,  and  the  other  of  the  mott  in- 
Dneotial  and  wealtliy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
coontry.  Thia  scheme  was  adopted  by  Charles,  and 
excited  great  joy  throuBhout  tlie  nation.  The  hopea 
of  the  people  were,  however,  apeedily  frustrated  by 
Hie  torbnlent  and  unprincipled  factiouaneaa  of  aome 
of  tbe  memben.  Temple,  who  waa  himself  one  of 
ttie  cooiu^  aoon  became  diagusted  with  its  proceed- 
ing*. M  well  aa  those  of  the  king,  and,  in  1681, 
lullj  retired  from  public  life.  He  apent  the  re- 
'  ider  of  hia  days  chiefly  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey, 
t  Jonathan  Swill,  then  a  young  man,  resided 
with  him  In  the  capacity  of  amanoenaia.  After  the 
Berolntioi].  King  William  aometimeaTiaited  Temple 
in  order  to  conanit  him  about  public  affaira.  Hia 
Aetih  took  place  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 
Throughout  hia  whcde  career,  the  conduct  of  Sir 
William  TeiDlde  waa  marked  by  a  cautiooa  regard 
tatbi*  peraoDal  cganlbrt  and  reputation;  a  quali^ 


whidi  itoingly  dispoaed  hira  to  aroid  rlaka  of  tnrj 
kind,  M)d  to  atand  aloof  from  those  departments  at 
public  bnalneaa  where  the  eierdae  of  eminent 
conrage  and  decision  waa  required.  His  characlm 
M  •  patriot  is  therefore  not  one  which  calla  fbr 
higta  admiiatioii  i  thongh  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
in  hia  (kvonr,  that  m  he  seems  to  have  had  a  Urely 
oonwilouaiieat  that  neither  his  abilities  nor  dispo- 
■iUoais  fltted  him  fbr  Tigoron*  action  in  stonuy 
timet,  ha  prob«bly  acted  with  pmdeace  in  with- 
drawtag  from  a  field  in  which  he  would  hare  only 
been  mortiBed  by  Wlure,  and  done  harm  instead  of 
good  to  the  public  Being  subject  to  fVeqaent 
attacks  of  low  spirits,  he  might'haTe  been  disabled 
fbr  action  by  the  very  emergencies  which  demanded 
the  greatest  mental  energy  and  aelf-possesaioa.  As 
a  foivate  character,  he  waa  respectable  and  decorona : 
bi*  temper,  natnnill;  haughty  and  utumlabls,  wa* 
senaaUy  kept  under  good  regnlatioD  i  and  among 
his  fiiiUe*,  Tani^  waa  the  most  prominent. 

The  works  of  &r  WiUiam  Temple  consist  chiefly  of 
abort  mlsoellaneont  pieces.  His  longest  productian  is 
Oittrvatltau  upim  A  Uniltd  Provineet  of  (As  NiOter- 
faiuEa,  composed  during  his  flnt  retirement  at  Sheen. 
This  is  acconnted  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and, 
when  compared  with  his  Euoj/  on  the  Original  and 
Naturt  of  GotirrMunt,  written  about  tbe  same  time, 
sbowB  thlt  he  had  mnch  more  ability  as  an  observer 
and  deacriber,  than  ai  a  reaaoner  on  what  he  aaw. 
Besides  several  political  tracts  of  tern poraiy  interest^ 
he  wrote  Eoayi  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning ) 
the  Guijena  A  Epicurua  ;  Hertric  Virtue  ;  Poetry  ; 
Populai  Diacontenta  j  Health  and  Long  Life.  In 
these  are  to  be  (bund  many  aound  and  acute  obser- 
vations expressed  in  the  perapicuauj  and  easy,  but 
not  very  correct  or  precise  language,  for  which  he 
la  noted.  Hia  correapondence  on  public  a^irs  ha* 
also  been  published. 

Of  all  his  productions,  that  which  appeara  to  us, 
in  matter  as  well  as  composition,  the  best,  is  a  letter 
to  the  Counteis  of  Essex  on  her  excessive  grief  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  a  beloved  daughter.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  ttuquent,  Ann,  and  dignified,  yet  tender 
and  aStetionate  expostulation,  it  is  probably  un- 
equalled within  the  compass  of  EngliaU  literature. 
Thia  admirable  piece  wiU  be  found  among  the 
Bxtracte  whi«h  follow. 

The  style  of  Sir  WiUiam  Temple  is  chBracterised 
by  Dr  BW  as  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  '  In 
point  of  ornament  and  correctness,'  adds  that  critic, 
'  he  tiaea  a  degree  above  TlUotson  ;  though,  for  cor- 
rectness,  he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  is  easy 
and  flowing  in  him  ;  he  is  exceedmgly  barmouious ; 
smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the 
distinguishing  chaiucters  of  hia  manner ;  relaxing 
sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  Qaturally  do,  into 
a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  whaterer  baa 
atamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively  impreiaion  of 
his  own  character.  Id  teadiog  hia  works,  we  seem 
engaged  in  conveisatimi  with  him ;  we  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as  au 
author,  but  as  a  man,  and  contract  a  friendship  for 
him.  He  may  be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle 
between  a  negligent  aimpUcity  and  the  highest 
degree  of  oruament  which  this  character  of  style 
admits.'*  In  a  conversation  preserved  by  Boswell, 
Dr  Johnson  said,  that  ■  Sir  William  Temple  waa 
the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence  to  English  proae  i 
before  hia  time,  they  were  careless  of  arrangement 
and  did  not  mind  whether  a  sentence  ended  with  an 
important  word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with 
what  part  of  speech   it  was  concluded.'t     Thia 


remark,  howeyer,  has  certainly  greater  latitude 
thaa  Johnsoa  would  have  given  it  if  published  by 
hintpafllf-  It  is  true  that  sotne  of  Temple's  produc* 
tioDS  are  eminently  distinguished  by  harmony  and 
cadence;  bnt  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced 
the  latter,  will  not  be  admitted  by  aoy  one  who  is 
iiunillar  with  the  prose  of  Dmmmond,  Cowley, 
Bryden,  and  Spn^ 

{AffoUui  Sxcmive  Cfrief.*] 

The  hcMiour  which  I  receiTcd  by  a  letter  from  your 
ladyship  was  too  great  not  to  be  acknowledged ;  yet  I 
doubted  whether  that  occasion  could  bear  me  out  in 
tlie  confidence  of  girin^  your  ladyship  any  further 
trouble.  But  I  can  no  longer  forbear,  on  account  of 
ihe  sensible  wounds  that  have  so  often  of  late  been 
giren  your  friends  here,  by  the  desperate  expressions 
Uk  several  of  your  letters,  respecting  your  temper  of 
mind,  your  health,  and  your  life ;  m  all  which  you 
must  allow  them  to  be  extremely  concerned.  Per- 
liape  none  can  be,  at  heart,  more  partial  than  I  am  to 
whatever  regards  your  ladyship,  nor  more  inclined  to 
defend  you  on  this  reiy  occasion,  how  unjust  and  un- 
kind soever  yon  are  to  yourselfl  But  when  you  throw 
away  your  health,  or  your  life,  so  gieat  a  remainder  of 
your  own  family,  and  so  great  hopes  of  thai  into  which 
you  are  entered,  and  all  by  a  desperate  melancholy, 
upon  an  event  past  remedy,  and  to  which  all  the  mor- 
tal race  is  perpetually  subject,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  madam,  that  what  you  do  is  not  at  all  consistent 
either  with  so  good  a  Christian,  or  so  reasonable  and 
great  a  penon,  as  your  ladyship  appears  to  the  world 
in  all  other  lights. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed 
on,  nor  more  justly  required  by  Ood  Almighty,  than 
a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all  things ;  nor  do 
I  think  any  disposition  of  mind  can  either  please  him 
more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of  being  satis- 
fied with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes 
away.  None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  honour  to 
Ood,  nor  of  more  ease  to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  con- 
sider him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot  contend  with  him ; 
if  as  our  Father,  we  ought  not  to  distrust  him ;  so 
that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended 
for  good;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  interpret 
otherwise,  ^et  we  can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor 
save  anythmg  by  resisting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reason  with  Ood  Almighty, 
and  your  ladyship's  loss  were  acknowledged  as  great 
as  it  could  have  been  to  any  one,  yet,  I  doubt,  you 
would  have  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate  you 
have  done,  or  rather  as  you  do ;  for  the  first  emotions 
or  passions  may  be  pardoned ;  it  is  only  the  continu- 
ance of  them  which  makes  them  inexcusable.  In  this 
world,  madam,  there  is  nothing  perfectly  ^ood ;  and 
whatever  is  called  so,  is  but  either  comparatively  with 
other  things  of  its  kind,  or  else  with  the  evil  that  ii 
mingled  in  its  composition ;  so  he  is  a  good  man  who 
is  better  than  men  commonly  are,  or  in  whom  the 
good  qualities  are  more  than  the  bad;  so,  in  the 
course  of  life,  his  condition  is  esteemed  good,  which  is 
better  than  that  of  most  other  men,  or  in  which  the 
good  circumstances  are  more  than  the  evil.  By  this 
measure,  I  doubt,  madam,  your  complaints  ought  to 
be  turned  into  acknowledgments,  and  your  fHends 
would  have  cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  to  condole 
with  you.  When  your  ladyship  has  fairly  considered 
how  Uod  Almighty  has  dealt  with  you  in  what  he  has 

Siven,  you  may  be  left  to  judge  yourself  how  you  have 
ealt  with  him  in  your  complaints  for  what  he  has 
taken  away.  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider 
other  lives  as  well  as  your  own,  and  what  your  lot 

*  Addr««8d  to  the  ConntesB  of  Essex  In  1874,  sfter  the  death 
if  bar  only  dani^tcr. 


is,  in  comparison  with  those  that  have  been  dnmi 
in  the  circle  of  your  knowledge ;  if  you  think  how  Um 
are  bom  with  honour,  how  many  die  without  name  « 
children,  how  little  beauty  we  see,  how  few  friends  «• 
hear  of,  how  much  poverty,  and  how  many  disaw 
there  are  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  down  upon  your 
knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  afflietion,  will 
admire  so  many  blessings  as  you  have  rsceived  at  the 
hand  of  Ood. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  what  you  are^  sod 
of  the  advantages  whidi  you  have,  would  look  like  a 
design  to  flatter  you.  But  this  1  may  say,  that  w» 
will  pity  you  as  much  as  you  please^  'i  jou  will  tdl 
us  who  they  are  whom  you  think,  npon  all  cticva- 
stances,  you  have  reason  to  envy.  Now,  if  I  had  a 
master  who  gave  me  all  I  could  ask,  but  thoqght  fit 
to  take  one  thing  from  me  again,  either  becanie  I 
used  it  ill,  or  gave  myself  so  much  over  to  it  si  to 
neglect  what  I  owed  to  him,  or  to  the  worid ;  or,  pe^ 
haps,  because  he  would  show  his  power,  and  pot  ne 
in  mind  from  whom  I  held  all  the  rest,  would  yon 
think  I  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  hard  usgeb 
and  never  to  remember  any  more  what  was  left  om^ 
never  to  forget  what  was  taken  away  t 

It  ii  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  coold 
be  lost  in  a  child  of  that  age ;  but  you  have  kept  one 
child,  and  you  are  likely  to  do  so  long ;  you  have  the 
assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes  of  many  bmrl 
You  have  keftt  a  hudNUid,  great  m  emptonncDt,  ia 
fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  Voa  have 
kept  your  beauty  and  your  h^tlth,  unless  you  hare 
destroyed  them  youmelf,  or  discounmd  them  to  lUj 
with  you  by  usmg  them  ilL  You  have  fiiends  who 
are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you  cao  nts 
them  leave  to  be.  You  have  honour  and  esteem  nom 
all  who  know  you ;  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree,  it 
is  only  upon  tnat  point  of  your  seeming  to  be  fidWa 
out  with  Ood  and  the  whole  world,  and  neither  (o 
care  for  yourself,  nor  anything  else,  after  what  yoa 
have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  sU  to 
you,  and  your  fondness  i(  it  made  you  indifferent  to 
everything  else.  But  this,  I  doubt,  will  be  so  far  from 
justifying  you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  your  fiMilt  m 
well  as  your  misfortune.  Ood  Almighty  gave  you  sll 
the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly 
upon  one,  and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  reit :  ii 
this  his  fkult  or  yourst  Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  vny  vb- 
thankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very  scornful  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  I  is  it  not  to  say,  because  yoa  hais 
lost  one  thine  Ood  has  ^ven,  you  thank  him  for  no* 
thing  he  has  Idft,  and  care  not  what  he  Ukes  s«»! 
is  it  not  to  say,  since  that  one  thing  is  gone  oat  of  the 
world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  which  you  think  esn 
deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  t  A  friend  makei  me 
a  feast,  and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or  kind- 
ness could  provide :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  diA 
alone,  and,  if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  soon 
all  the  rest ;  and  though  he  sends  for  another  of  tibe 
same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the  table  in  a  rsg^  sad 
say,  •  My  fHend  is  become  my  enemy,  and  he  hss  done 
me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world.'  Have  I  '^•■J 
madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do !  or  would  it  oe> 
come  me  better  to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is  before  nt, 
and  think  no  more  of  what  had  happened,  and  eoom 
not  be  remedied  t 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  modoato 
our  passions ;  to  temper  our  affections  towards  all  tfai^p 
below ;  to  be  thankful  for  the  possession,  and  pstimt 
under  the  loss,  whenever  be  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to 
take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness  ^^^V^^fi^ 
displeasing  to  Ood  befbre  as  now  your  extreme  wmfr 
tion  is ;  and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  puniohmsat 
for  your  faults  in  the 
had.  It  is  at  least  pious 
be&Ufl  us  to  our  own  demerits, 


may  nave  been  a  puniMw-" 

manner  of  enjoying  »hst  foj 

»iou8  to  ascribe  all  theiilttat 

lemerits,  rather  than  to  iiO«- 
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<io»  in  Ood.  And  it  becooMs  ut  better  to  adote  the 
ttnci  ef  biB  proridenM  in  the  eflfbete,  thui  to  inqaiie 
faito  the  esoMs ;  for  eabminioii  ie  the  oolj  way  of 
unioBii^ between  a  cnatuie  and  ite  Maker;  and con- 
tanlDM&t  in  his  will  it  the  greatest  daty  we  can  pie- 
tnd  to»  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  apply  to  all  our 
misfovtiines. 

Bat,  madam,  though  religion  were  no  party  in  yonr 
cttM,  and  far  so  Tiolent  and  injurioos  a  grief  yon  had 
■oUUnff  to  answer  to  God,  but  onlr  to  &»  w<nld  and 
.yoanefi^  yet  I  renr  mnch  doubt  how  ^rou  would  be 
aoqvitted.  We  bnng  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor, 
BSsdy,  uncertain  life ;  short  at  the  longest,  and  un- 
quiet at  the  best.  All  the  imaginations  of  the  witty 
.  snd  the  wise  haTe  been  perpetually  busied  to  find  out 
ths  «a^  to  rerire  it  with  pleasures,  or  to  leliere  it 
with  diTemons ;  to  compose  it  with  ease,  and  settle  it 
with  nfety.  To  these  ends  hare  been  employed  the 
iutitntioas  of  lawgirers,  the  reasonings  of  philoso- 
pkeis,  the  iuTentions  of  poets,  the  pains  of  labouring, 
sad  the  eztntTaganoes  of  roluptuous  men.  All  the 
vorld  is  peqtetually  at  work  that  our  poor  mortal 
Htas  may  pass  the  easier  and  happier  for  that  little 
time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  tlw  better  when  we 
loiethem.  On  this  account  riches  and  honours  are 
soTsted,  friendship  and  lo^e  pursued,  and  the  Tirtues 
themielFes  admixed  in  the  world.  Now,  madam,  is 
it  not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind,  to  condemn 
their  uniTcraal  opinions  and  desi^s,  if,  instead  of 
psssing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  yon  resolve  to 
pen  it  as  ill  and  as  miserably  as  you  can  f  You  grow 
iBMDsible  to  the  conveniences  of  riches,  the  delights 
of  hoDOur  and  praise,  the  charms  of  kindness  or  friend- 
ahip ;  nay,  to  the  observance  or  applause  of  virtues 
themielves ;  for  who  can  you  expect,  in  these  eicesses 
of  psMioDs,  will  allow  that  you  show  either  temper^ 
sace  or  fortitude,  either  prudence  or  justice !  And  as 
for  your  friends,  I  suppose  you  reckon  upon  losinf 
ikeir  kindness,  when  yon  have  sufficiently  convinced 
them  they  can  never  hope  for  any  of  yours,  since  you 
hare  left  none  for  Tourself,  or  anything  else. 

Pssrions  are  perhaps  the  stings  without  which,  it  is 
Mid,  no  honey  u  made.  Yet  I  think  all  sorts  of  men 
hare  ever  a|^<eed,  they  ought  to  be  our  servants  and 
not  our  masters ;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  enter- 
tuunent  or  exercise,  but  never  to  throw  our  reason 
out  of  its  seat.  It  is  better  to  have  no  passions  at  all, 
thso  to  have  them  too  violent ;  or  sucn  alone  as,  in« 
•tead  of  heightening  our  pleasurss,  afford  us  nothing 
but  vexation  and  pain. 

In  all  such  losses  as  your  ladyship's  has  been,  there 
if  something  that  common  nature  cannot  be  denied ; 
there  is  a  gre»t  deal  that  good  nature  may  be  al- 
lowed.     But  all  excessive  and  outrageous  grief  or 
lamentation  for  the  dead  was  account^,  among  the 
SDcient  Qiristians,  to  have  something  heathenish; 
sad,  among  the  dvil  nations  of  old,  to  lutve  something 
barbarous :  and  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
firrt  to  moderate  it  by  their  precepts,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter to  restrain  it  by  their  laws.    When  younc  chil- 
dren are  taken  awa^,  we  are  sure  they  are  weU,  and 
escape  much  ill,  which  would,  in  all  ^>pearance,  have 
befiJlen  them  if  they  had  stav^  longer  with  us.  Our 
kindnen  to  them  is  deemed  to  proceed  from  com- 
mon opinions  or  fond  imaginations,  not  friendship  or 
Citeem ;  and  to  be  grounded  upon  entertainment  rather 
tbsa  use  in  the  many  offices  of  life.    Nor  would  it 
pan  from  any  person  besides  your  ladyship,  to  say 
yoQ  lost  a  companion  and  a  friend  of  nine  vears  old ; 
though  you  lost  one,  indeed,  who  gave  the  fairest 
hopes  Uutt  could  be  of  being  both  in  time  and  every- 
thug  else  that  is  estimable  and  good.    But  yet  that 
itseli  is  very  uncertain,  considering  the  chances  of 
time,  the  infection  of  company,  the  snares  of  the 
world«  and  the  passions  of  youth :  so  that  the  most 
•xoeUent  and  agreeable  creature  of  that  tender  age 


might,  by  tha  conne  of  yean  and  accidents,  beeome 
the  most  miserable  heiaelf ;  and  a  greater  trouble  to 
her  friends  by  living  lon^  than  she  could  have  been 
by  dying  yonnir. 

Yet  after  afi,  madam,  I  think  your  loss  so  great, 
and  some  measure  of  your  giief  so  deserved,  that, 
would  all  your  passionate  canplaints,  all  the  anguish 
of  your  h«tft,  do  anything  to  retrieve  it ;  could  teaa 
water  the  lovely  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  grow  again, 
after  once  it  is  cut  down;  could  sighs  furnish  new 
breath,  or  could  it  draw  life  and  spirits  from  the 
wasting  of  yours,  I  am  sure  your  friends  would  be  so 
far  frMn  aocoaing  yoax  passion,  that  they  would 
encottiage  it  as  much,  and  share  it  as  deeply,  as  th^ 
could.  Bat  alas  1  the  eternal  laws  of  tne  creation 
extinguish  all  such  hopes,  forbid  all  such  designs; 
nature  gives  us  many  children  and  friends  to  UAjd 
them  away,  but  takes  none  away  to  give  them  to  us 
again.  And  this  makes  the  excesses  of  gri^  to  be 
universally  condemned  as  unnatural,  because  so  mudi 
in  vain ;  whereas  nature  does  nothing  in  vain :  as  UI^• 
reasonsble,  because  so  contrary  to  our  own  designs ; 
for  we  all  desim  to  be  well  and  at  ease,  and  by  grief 
we  make  oursuves  troubles  most  properly  out  of  the 
dust,  whilst  our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like 
arrows  shot  up  into  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no 
purpose,  but  only  to  fall  back  upon  our  own  heads 
and  destroy  ourselves. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  say  this  is  your  design, 
or,  if  not,  your  desire ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not  vet  so 
fiur  gone  or  so  desperately  bent.  Your  ladyship  knows 
very  well  your  life  is  not  your  own,  but  His  who  lent 
it  you  to  manage  and  preserve  in  the  best  way  you 
can,  and  not  to  throw  it  awa^,  as  if  it  came  from 
s(»ne  common  hand.  Our  life  belongs,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  our  country  and  our  family:  therefore^ 
by  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self-murder  has 
ever  been  agreed  upon  as  the  greatest  crime ;  and  it 
is  punished  nere  with  the  utmost  shame,  which  is  all 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  the  dead.  But  is  the  crime 
much  less  to  kill  ourscdves  by  a  slow  poison  than  by  a 
sudden  wound !  Now,  if  we  do  it,  and  know  we  do 
it,  by  a  long  and  continual  grief,  can  we  think  our- 
selves innocent  t  What  great  difference  is  there,  if 
we  break  our  hearts  or  consume  them,  if  we  pierce 
them  or  bruise  them ;  since  all  terminates  in  the  same 
death,  as  all  arises  from  the  same  despair  f  But  what 
if  it  does  not  go  so  far ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  bad  as  it 
might  be,  but  that  does  not  excuse  it.  Thouch  I  do 
not  kill  my  neighbour,  is  it  no  hurt  to  wound  him,  or 
to  spoil  him  of  the  conveniences  of  life !  The  greatest 
crime  is  for  a  man  to  kill  himself:  is  it  a  small  one 
to  wound  himself  by  anguish  of  heart,  by  grief,  or 
despair ;  to  ruin  his  health,  to  shorten  his  age,  to  de- 
prive himself  of  all  the  pleasure,  eass^  and  enjoyment 
of  life  t 

Next  to  the  mischiefs  which  we  do  ourselves,  are 
those  which  we  do  our  children  and  our  friends,  who 
deserve  best  of  us,  or  at  leaat  deserve  no  ill.  The 
child  you  cany  about  you,  what  has  it  done  that  you 
should  endeavour  to  deprive  it  of  life  almost  as  soon 
as  you  bestow  it! — or,  if  you  suffer  it  to  be  bom,  that 
^ou  should,  by  your  ill-usaffs  of  yourself,  so  mudi 
impair  the  strength  of  its  body,  and  perhaps  the  very 
temper  of  its  mmd,  by  giving  it  sucn  an  infusion  of 
melancholv  as  mav  serve  to  discolour  the  objects  and 
disrelish  the  accidents  it  may  meet  with  in  the  com- 
mon train  of  life  t  Would  it  be  a  small  injury  to  my 
lord  Capell  to  deprive  him  of  a  mother,  from  whose 
prudence  and  kindness  he  may  justly  expect  the  care 
of  his  health  and  education,  the  forming  of  his  body, 
and  the  cultivating  of  his  mind ;  the  sMds  of  honour 
and  virtue,  and  the  true  principles  of  a  happy  life! 
How  has  Lord  Essex  deserved  that  you  should  de- 
prive him  of  a  wife  whom  he  loves  with  so  much  pas- 
sion, and,  which  is  more,  with  so  much  reason ;  who 
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is  10  graat  an  honour  and  support  to  hit  fionilj,  m 
great  a  hope  to  his  fortune,  and  comfort  to  his  life! 
Are  there  so  many  left  of  jour  own  great  fiunily  that 
you  should  desire  in  a  manner  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by 
suffering  almost  the  last  branch  of  it  to  wither  away 
before  its  timet  or  is  your  country,  in  this  age,  so 
stored  with  great  persons,  that  you  should  euTT  it 
those  whom  we  may  Justly  expect  firom  so  noble  a 
iBoel 

Whilst  I  had  any  hopes  that  your  tears  would  ease 
you,  or  that  your  grief  would  consume  itself  by  liberty 
and  time,  your  ladyship  knows  yeir  well  I  never  ac- 
cused it,  nor  ever  inciwed  it  by  the  common  formal 
ways  of  attemptinff  to  assusfe  it :  and  this,  I  am  sure, 
is  the  first  office  of  the  kind  I  ever  performed,  other- 
wise than  in  the  most  ordinaiy  fonns.  I  was  in  hopes 
what  was  so  Tiolent  could  not  be  long ;  but  when  I 
observed  it  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  increase 
like  a  stream  the  further  it  ran ;  when  I  saw  it  draw 
out  to  such  unJiappy  consequences,  and  threaten  not 
less  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I 
eould  no  longer  forbear  this  endeavour.  Nor  can  I 
end  it  without  bening  of  your  ladj^ip,  for  God's 
sake,  for  your  own,  tor  that  of  your  children  and  your 
friends,  your  country  and  your  famil;f ,  that  you  would 
no  longer  abandon  yourself  to  so  disconsolate  a  pas- 
sion ;  out  that  you  would  at  length  awaken  your 
pietv,  give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  up 
the  mvincible  spirit  of  the  Perries,  which  never  yet 
shrunk  at  any  disaster;  that  you  would  sometimes 
remember  the  great  honours  and  fortunes  of  your 
fiunilv,  not  always  the  losses ;  cherish  those  veins  of 
good  humour  that  are  so  natural  to  you,  and  sear  up 
those  of  ill,  that  would  make  you  so  unkind  to  your 
children  and  to  yourself;  and,  above  all,  that  you 
would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  vour  health  and  your 
lifo.  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  that  could  be  so 
neat  an  honour  and  a  satisfiMstion  to  me,  as  if  your 
Ldyship  would  own  me  to  have  contributed  towards 
this  cure ;  but,  however,  none  can  periiaps  more  justly 
pretend  to  your  pardon  for  the  attempt,  since  there  is 
none,  1  am  sure,  who  has  always  had  at  heart  a  greater 
honour  for  your  ladyship's  family,  nor  can  huve  more 
esteem  for  you,  than,  madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant. 

{Right  of  PrivaU  Judgmmi  m  RtUgkmJ] 

Whosoever  designs  the  chanse  of  religion  in  a 
country  or  government,  by  any  otiier  means  than  that 
of  a  general  conversion  of  the  people,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  designs  all  the  mischiefs  to  a  nation 
that  use  to  usher  in,  or  attend,  the  two  greatest  dis- 
tempers of  a  state,  civil  war  or  tyranny ;  which  are 
violence,  oppression,  crueltv,  r^ine,  mtemperance, 
injustice;  and,  in  short,  the  miserable  effusion  of 
human  blood,  and  the  confusion  of  all  laws,  orden, 
and  virtues  among  men. 

Such  consequences  as  these,  I  doubt,  are  something 
more  than  the  disputed  opinions  of  any  man,  or  any 
particulu'  assembly  of  men,  can  be  worth ;  since  the 
ereat  and  general  end  of  all  religion,  next  to  men's 
nappinesfl  hereafter,  is  their  happiness  here;  as  ap- 
pears by  the  commandments  of  Ood  beinr  the  best 
and  greatest  moral  and  civil,  as  well  as  divine  pre- 
cepts, that  have  been  given  to  a  nation ;  and  by  the 
rewards  proposed  to  the  piety  of  the  Jews,  throughout 
the  Old  Testament,  which  were  the  blessings  of  this 
life,  as  health,  length  of  age,  number  of  children, 
plenty,  peace,  or  victory. 

Now,  the  way  to  our  future  happiness  has  been  per^ 
petuallv  disputed  throughout  the  world,  and  must  be 
left  at  last  to  the  impressions  made  upon  every  man's 
belief  and  conscience,  either  by  natural  or  supers 
natural  arguments  and  means;  which  impressions 
ittOL  may  disguise  or  dissemble^  but  no  man  can 


resist.  For  belief  U  no  more  in  »  manli  power  dun 
his  stature  or  his  feature ;  and  he  that  tdJs  me  Imoik 
change  my  opinion  for  his,  beoanse  tis  the  tnsr  sni 
the  Iwtter,  without  other  aigumenti  that  have  to  ns 
the  force  of  conviction,  may  as  well  tell  me  I  nraik 
change  my  gray  eyes  for  others  like  his  that  sn  blad^ 
because  these  are  lovelier  or  more  in  eitesm.  Ht 
that  tells  me  I  must  inform  mysdf,  has  reasoii,  if  I 
do  it  not ;  but  if  I  endeavour  it  all  that  I  esn,  sad 
periiaps  more  than  ever  he  did,  and  vet  still  difto 
from  him ;  and  he  that,  it  may  be,  is  idle,  will  Yam 
me  study  on,  and  inform  myself  better,  and  so  to  ths 
end  of  my  life,  then  I  easily  undentand  what  bs 
means  by  informing,  which  is,  in  short,  that  I  nnul 
do  it  till  I  come  to  be  of  his  opinion. 

If  he  thttt,  perhaps,  pursues  his  pleasurei  or  ini^ 
rests  as  much  or  more  than  I  do,  and  allom  ms  to 
have  as  good  sense  as  he  has  in  all  other  matten,  tdh 
me  I  should  be  of  his  opinion,  but  that  posrioD  or 
interest  blinds  me ;  unless  he  can  convince  me  hov 
or  where  this  lies,  he  is  but  where  he  was ;  only  p» 
tends  to  know  me  better  than  I  do  myself^  who  csnnot 
imagine  why  I  should  not  have  as  much  care  of  mj 
soul  as  he  lias  of  his. 

A  man  that  tells  me  my  opinions  are  absurd  m 
ridiculous,  impertinent  or  unreasonable,  because  ths;f 
dififer  from  his,  seems  to  intend  a  quarrel  instead  oft 
dispute,  and  oklls  me  fool,  or  maoman,  with  a  litUs 
more  cireumstance ;  thou^  periiaps,  I  pass  for  om 
as  well  in  my  senses  as  he,  as  pertment  in  talk,  tad 
as  prudent  in  life :  yet  these  are  the  common  cirilitiei^ 
in  reliffious  argument,  of  sufficient  and  conceited  mcB, 
who  tslk  much  of  right  reason,  and  mean  always  their 
own,  and  make  their  private  imagination  the  metson 
of  general  truth.  But  sudi  language  detennincs  til 
between  us,  and  the  dispute  comes  to  end  in  three 
words  at  last,  whidi  it  might  as  well  have  ended  ia 
at  first.  That  he  is  in  the  ri^t,  and  I  am  in  the 
wrong. 

The  other  great  end  of  religion,  whidi  is  oor  hspph 
ness  here,  has  been  generally  agreed  on  bv  all  msa* 
kind,  as  appears  in  the  records  of  all  their  laws,  ei 
well  as  all  their  religions,  which  come  to  be  establidbied 
by  the  concurrence  of  men's  customs  and  opinioni; 
though  in  the  latter,  that  concurrence  may  have  beea 
produced  by  divine  impresriona  or  inspirations.  F« 
all  apee  in  teaching  and  commanding,  in  plsatiqc 
and  improving,  not  only  those  moral  virtues  vhia 
conduce  to  the  felicity  and  tranquillity  of  ereiy 
private  man's  life,  but  also  those  manners  and  di^ 
positions  that  tend  to  the  peetce,  order,  and  eaietr  tf 
all  civil  societies  and  governments  among  men.  Nor 
could  I  ever  understand  how  those  who  call  theitp 
selves,  and  the  world  usually  calls,  rekgiimt  siai,  come 
to  put  so  great  weight  upon  those  points  of  belief 
which  men  never  huve  af^eed  in,  and  so  little  upon 
those  of  virtue  and  morality,  in  which  ther  hare 
hardly  ever  disagreed.  Nor  why  a  state  should  rea- 
ture  the  subversion  of  their  peace,  and  thrir  oidc^ 
which  are  certain  goods,  and  so  universally  esteemedi 
for  the  propagation  of  uncertain  or  contested  opiniooii 


iPoetiad 

The  more  true  and  natural  source  of  poetiy  nay  be 
discovered  by  observing  to  what  sod  this  insptiatioa 
was  ascribed  by  the  ancients,  whidn  was  Apollo,  or  the 
sun,  esteemed  among  them  the  god  of  leaning  in 
general,  but  more  particularly  of  music  and  of  poetty. 
The  mystery  of  this  fiible  means,  I  suppose,  that  s 
certain  noble  and  vital  heat  of  temper,  but  especially 
of  the  brun,  is  the  true  spring  of  these  two  parte  or 
sciences :  this  was  that  celestial  fire  which  cave  mA 
a  pleasing  motion  and  agitation  to  the  minds  of  thoes 
men  that  have  been  so  much  admired  in  the  ^^^^^ 
that  raises  such  infinite  images  ni  things  so  sgreesMS 

M 


«d  deUgktfol  io  muikiiid ;  bj  the  iniaenoe  of  this 
MB  we  produced  thoM  golden  and  inezhaiuied  minee 
tf  infention,  wUch  liM  fanudied  the  world  with  tieft- 
mim  10  hi^y  etteemcd*  and  eo  nniTeiaally  known 
and  used,  in  all  the  nciens  that  hare  yet  bett  die^ 
opfflNd.  Freok  thk  anne  that  eleration  of  ceniot 
lAidi  ean  nerer  be  produced  by  any  art  or  study,  by 
peina  or  by  indostey,  which  cannot  be  taoght  bT 
pfeoepie  or  examples ;  and  therefore  is  agreed  by  aU 
to  be  the  pure  and  free  gift  of  hearen  or  of  nature, 
•ad  to  be  a  fire  kindled  out  of  some  hidden  spark  of 
fcke  Tory  first  conceptiosi. 

But  though  iuTcntion  be  the  mother  of  poetiy,  yet 
this  child  is,  like  all  othen,  born  naked,  and  must  be 
Dourifihed  with  care,  clothed  with  exactness  and  ele- 
gnoe,  educated  with  industcy,  instructed  with  art, 
unpioTed  by  implication,  corrected  with  severity,  and 
Moomplished  with  labour  and  with  time,  before  it 
•iriTes  at  any  great  perfection  or  growth :  'tis  certain 
that  no  composition  requires  so  many  several  insre- 
dienta,  or  of  more  difierant  sorts  than  this ;  nor  that, 
to  excel  in  any  qualities,  there  are  necessary  so  many 
gifts  of  nature,  and  so  nuuiy  improvements  of  learning 
sad  of  art  For  there  must  be  a  universal  genius,  H 
neat  compaa  aa  well  as  great  elevation.  There  must 
le  a  ipriAtly  imagination  or  fiui^,  fertile  in  a  thou* 
«ad  productiona,  ranging  over  infinite  ground,  piero- 
lag  into  every  comer,  and,  bv  the  light  of  that  true 
pwtical  fire,  discovering  a  thousand  little  bodies  or 
imsges  in  the  world,  and  similitudes  among  them, 
Qoaeen  to  common  eyes,  and  which  could  not  be 
discovered  wiUiout  the  rays  of  that  sun. 

Besides  the  heat  of  invention  and  liveliness  of  wit, 
tliere  must  be  ^e  coldness  of  good  sense  and  sound- 
MM  of  judgment,  to  distinguiw  between  things  and 
oonoeptions,  which,  at  first  sight,  or  upon  short  glances, 
aeem  alike ;  to  choose,  among  infinite  productions  of 
Tit  and  ian<7,  which  are  woitii  preserving  and  culti- 
nting,  and  whidi  are  better  stifled  in  ue  birth,  or 
thrown  awar  when  they  are  bom,  as  not  worth  bring- 
ing  up.  Without  tiie  forces  of  wit,  all  poetry  is  flat 
and  languishing  ;  without  the  succours  of  judgment, 
'tis  wild  and  extravagant  The  tme  wit  of  poesy  is, 
that  inch  contrsuies  must  meet  to  compose  it ;  a 
teniui  both  penetrating  and  solid ;  in  expression  both 
odicscy  and  force ;  and  the  frame  or  fabric  of  a  trae 
poem  must  have  something  both  sublime  and  just, 
ama&Dg  and  agreeable.  There  must  be  a  great 
agitation  of  mind  to  invent,  a  great  calm  to  judge 
sod  correct ;  there  mutt  be  upon  the  same  tree,  and 
at  the  lame  time,  both  flower  and  fruit  To  work  up 
thu  metal  into  exquisite  figure,  there  must  be  em- 
j^ojed  the  fire,  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  and  the  file. 
There  must  be  a  general  knowledge  both  of  nature  and 
of  arts,  and,  to  go  the  lowest  that  can  be,  there  are 
leqaired  genku,  judgment,  and  application ;  for,  with- 
out thii  last,  all  the  rest  will  not  serve  turn,  and  none 
erer  was  a  great  poet  that  applied  himself  much  to 
aavthiog  cIm. 

When  I  speak  of  poetry,  I  mean  not  an  ode  or  an 
elegy,  a  song  or  a  satire ;  nor  by  a  poet  the  composer 
of  suj  of  these,  but  of  a  just  poem ;  and  after  all  I 
have  said,  'tis  no  wonder  tiiore  should  be  so  few  that 

rued  in  any  parts  or  any  ages  of  the  world,  or 
such  as  have  should  be  so  much  admired,  and 
have  almost  divinity  ascribed  to  them  and  to  their 
works.       ♦        ♦ 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  make  a  further  critic  upon 
poetiy,  which  were  too  great  a  labour ;  nor  to  give 
roles  for  it,  which  were  as  great  a  presumption :  be- 
sides, there  has  been  so  much  paper  blotted  upon  these 
nbjccts,  in  this  curious  and  censuring  age,  that  'tis 
aU  grown  tedious,  or  repetition.  The  modem  French 
wits  (or  pretenders)  have  been  very  severe  In  their 
MasQRs,  and  exact  in  their  rules,  I  think  to  very 
little  purpose;  for  I  know  not  why  they  might  not 


have  eontented  themselves  with  those  given  by  Aria* 
totle  and  Horace,  and  have  translated  them  rather 
than  commented  upon  them}  lor  all  they  have  done 
has  been  no  more ;  so  as  they  seem,  by  their  writings 
of  this  kind,  rather  to  have  valued  themselves,  thui 
improved  anybody  else.  The  troth  ia,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  genam  of  poetry  too  libertine  to  be  coi^ 
fined  to  so  many  rules ;  and  whoever  goes  about  to 
subject  it  to  such  constraints,  loses  both  its  spirit  and 
giaoe^  which  are  ever  native,  and  never  learned,  even 
of  the  best  masters.  Tis  as  if,  to  make  excellent 
honey,  you  should  cut  off  the  wings  of  your  bees,  ooi^ 
fine  them  to  their  hive  or  their  stands,  and  lay  flowera 
before  them  such  as  you  think  the  sweetest,  and  like 
to  yield  the  finest  extraction ;  you  had  as  good  pull 
out  their  stings,  and  make  arrant  drones  of  them. 
They  must  range  through  fields,  as  well  as  gardens, 
choose  such  flowers  as  they  please,  and  by  proprieties 
and  scente  thev  only  know  and  distinguish:  they 
must  work  up  their  cells  with  admirable  art,  extract 
their  honey  with  infinite  labour,  and  sever  it  from  the 
wax  with  such  distinction  and  choice,  as  belonga  to 
none  but  themselves  to  perform  or  to  judge. 

Sir  William  Temple's  Eu^  upon  the  AmciaU  mi 
Modem  Lmmmg  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  moat 
celebrated  literary  oontroveraiea  which  hare  oo- 
curred  in  England.  The  oompoeition  of  it  was 
suggested  to  him  principally  by  a  f^ch  work  of 
Charles  Perrault,  on  *  The  Age  of  Louis  the  Great' 
in  which,  with  the  view  of  flattering  the  pride  oif 
the  ifnmd  monarque^  it  was  affirmed  that  the  writers 
of  antiquity  had  been  excelled  by  those  o£  modem 
times.  This  doctrine  excited  a  warm  controversy 
in  France,  where  the  poet  Boileau  was  among  those 
by  whom  it  was  atr^uoualy  opposed.  It  was  ia 
behalf  of  the  ancients  that  Sir  William  Temple  also 
took  the  field.  The  first  of  the  enemy's  arguments 
which  he  controverts,  is  the  allegation,  *  that  we 
must  have  more  knowledge  than  the  ancients, 
because  we  have  the  advantage  both  of  theirs  and 
our  own ;  just  as  a  dwarf  standing  upon  a  giant's 
shoulders  sees  more  and  farther  than  he.'  To  this 
he  replies,  that  the  ancients  may  have  derived  yast 
stores  of  knowledge  from  their  predecessors,  namely, 
the  Chinese,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Syri- 
ans, and  Jewa  Among  these  nations,  savs  he,  'were 
planted  and  cultivated  mighty  growths  of  astronomy, 
astrology,  magic,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
ancient  story;  and  from  these  sources  Orpheus, 
Homer,  Lycurgus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others  of 
the  ancients,  are  acknowledged  to  have  drawn  all 
those  depths  of  knowledge  or  learning  which  have 
made  them  so  renowned  in  ail  succeeding  ages.' 
Here  Temple  manifests  wonderful  ignorance  and 
credulity  in  assuming  as  facts  the  veriest  fables  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  with  respect  to  Orpheus, 
of  whom  he  afterwards  speaks  in  conjunction  with 
that  equally  authentic  personage,  Arion,  and  in 
reference  to  whose  musical  powers  he  asks  trium* 
phantly,  *  What  are  become  of  the  charms  of  music, 
by  which  men  and  beasts,  fishes,  fowls,  and  serpents, 
were  so  frequently  enchanted,  and  their  very  natures 
changed ;  by  which  the  passions  of  men  were  raised 
to  the  greatest  height  and  violence,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly appeased,  so  that  they  might  be  justly  said 
to  be  turned  into  lions  or  lambs.  Into  wolves  or  into 
harts,  by  the  powers  and  charms  of  this  admirable 
music?*  In  the  same  credulous  spirit  he  affirms 
that  *  The  more  ancient  sages  of  Greece  appear,  by 
the  characters  remaining  of  them,  to  have  been 
much  greater  men  than  Hippocrates,  Plato,  and 
Xenophon.  They  were  generally  princes  or  lawgivers 
of  their  countries,  or  at  least  offered  or  invited  to  be 
so,  either  of  their  owu  or  of  others,  that  desired 
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them  to  fhune  or  reform  their  seTend  inititations  of 
civil  goyemment  They  were  commonly  excellent 
poets  and  great  phyeicians:  they  were  ao  learned 
in  natural  philosophy,  that  they  foretold  not  only 
edipses  in  the  heayene,  bat  earthqaakes  at  land, 
and  storms  at  sea,  great  droogfats,  and  great  plagues, 
much  plenty  or  much  scarcity  of  certain  sorts  of 
fruits  or  grain ;  not  to  mention  the  magical  powers 
attributed  to  sereral  of  them  to  allay  storms,  to 
raise  gales,  to  appease  commotions  of  the  people,  to 
make  plagues  cease;  which  qualities,  whether  upon 
any  ground  of  truth  or  no^  yet,  if  well  belieyed,  must 
hare  raised  them  to  that  strange  height  they  were 
at,  of  common  esteem  and  honour,  in  their  own  and 
succeeding  ages.'  The  objection  occurs  to  him,  as  one 
likely  to  be  set  up  by  the  admiiers  of  modem  learn- 
ing, tiukt  there  is  no  oTidence  of  the  existence  of 
bc^ks  bdbre  those  now  either  extant  or  on  record. 
This,  however,  gives  him  no  alarm :  for  it  is  very 
doubtful,  he  teUs  us,  whether  books,  though  they 
may  be  hdps  to  knowledge,  and  serviceable  in  dif- 
Aismg  it,  *  are  necessary  ones,  or  much  advance  any 
other  science  beyond  the  particular  records  of 
actions  or  registers  of  time' — ^as  if  any  example 
could  be  adduo9d  of  science  having  flourudied  where 
tradition  was  the  only  mode  of  handing  it  down  I 
His  notice  of  astronomy  is  equally  ludicrous:  'There 
is  nothing  new  in  astronomy,'  says  he,  *  to  vie  with 
the  ancients,  tm&st  it  be  me  Qmemican  syvlon'— a 
system  which  overturns  the  whole  fabric  of  ancient 
astronomiosl  science,  though  Temple  declares  with 
great  simplicity  that  it  'has  made  no  change  in 
the  conclusions  of  astronomy.'  In  comparing  *  the 
great  wits  among  the  modems'  with  the  authors  of 
antiqui^,  he  mentions  no  Englishmen  except  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Bacon,  and  Selden,  leaving  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  altogether  out  of  view.  How 
little  he  was  qualified  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  is  evident  not 
only  from  his  total  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language, 
but  from  the  very  limited  knowledge  of  English  lite- 
rature evinced  by  his  esteeming  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
to  be  *  both  the  greatest  poet  and  the  noblest  genius 
of  any  that  have  left  writings  behind  them,  and 
published  in  ours  or  any  other  modem  language.' 
He  farther  declares,  that  after  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and 
Spenser,  he  *  knows  none  of  the  moderns  that  have 
made  any  achievements  in  heroic  poetry  worth  re- 
cording.' Descartes  and  Hobbes  are  '  the  only  new 
philosophers  that  have  made  entries  upon  the  noble 
stage  of  the  sciences  for  fifteen  hundred  years  past,' 
and  these  '  have  by  no  means  eclipsed  the  lustre  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and  others  of  the  ancients.' 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Boyle,  are  not  regarded  as  phi- 
losophers at  alL  But  tiie  most  unlucky  blunder 
committed  by  Temple  on  this  occasion  was  his 
adducing  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalaris  in  sup- 

gort  of  the  proposition,  that  *  the  oldest  books  we 
ave  are  still  in  their  kind  the  best.*  These  Epis- 
tles, says  he, '  I  think  to  have  more  grace,  more 
spirit,  more  force  of  init  and  genius,  than  any  others 
I  have  seen,  either  ancient  or  modem.'  Some  critics, 
he  admits,  have  asserted  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
duction of  Phalaris  (who  lived  in  Sicily  more  than 
five  centuries  before  Christ),  but  of  some  writer  in 
the  declining  age  of  Greek  literature.  In  reply  to 
these  sceptics,  he  enumerates  such  transcendent 
excellences  of  the  Epistles,  that  any  man,  he  thinks, 
*  must  have  little  sloll  in  paintuig  that  cannot  find 
out  tiiis  to  be  an  originaL'  The  celebrity  given  to 
these  Epistles  by  the  publication  of  Temple's  Essay, 
led  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  them  at 
Oxford,  under  the  name  of  Charles  Boyle  as  editor. 
Boyle,  while  preparing  it  for  the  press,  got  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  celebrated  critic  Richard  Bentley.  a 


man  deefdy  versed  in  Greek  llteratare;  on  whon  ht 
inserted  a  bitter  reflection  in  hia  pre&oe.  Bnysf, 
in  revenge,  demonstrated  the  Spisttes  to  be  ftfagfiy, 
taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to  wpttk  aooi^ 
what  irreverently  of  Sir  WiDiam  Temple.  Bojl^ 
with  the  assistance  of  Aldricii,  Atterboiy,  and 
other  Christ-church  doctors  (who,  indeed,  woe  the 
real  combatants),  sent  forth  a  reply,  ^e  plansibililr 
of  which  seemed  to  give  him  ue  adTantage;  111 
Bentley,  in  a  moat  triumphant  r^omder,  eacposed  the 
gross  ignorance  which  lay  oonoealed  aider  the  wit 
and  assumption  of  his  opponents.  To  these  parties 
however,  uie  controversy  was  not  t^mvanmA  Bog^ 
and  his  friends  were  backed  by  the  sarcastic  poweis, 
if  not  by  the  learning,  of  Pope,  Swift,  Gsorth,  Middle- 
ton,  and  others.  Swift,  who  came  into  the  field  en 
behalf  of  his  patron  Sir  William  Temple,  pnblidied 
on  this  occasion  his  famous  *  Battle  of  the  Book^' 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  continued  to  speak  of  Bent- 
ley  in  the  language  of  hatred  and  contempt  In  tte 
work  just  mentioned.  Swift  has  ridiculed  not  only 
that  scholar,  but  also  his  friend  the  Bev.  WilKaoi 
Wotton,  who  had  opposed  Temple  in  a  treatise 
entitied  'Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning,'  published  in  1694.  To  some  parts  of 
that  treatise  Sir  WiUiam  wrote  a  reply,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  which  suggested,  we  doubt  no^ 
the  satirical  account  given  long  afterwards  by  Swift 
in '  Gulliver's  Travels,'  of  the  experimental  researches 
of  the  projectors  at  Lagoda.  '  What  has  been  pro- 
duced for  the  use,  benefit,  or  pleasure  of  manlund, 
by  all  the  airy  speculations  of  tiiose  who  have  passed 
for  the  great  advanc^  of  knowledge  and  leamiog 
these  1^  fifty  years  (which  is  the  date  of  our 
modem  pretenders),  I  confess  I  am  yet  to  seek,  and 
should  be  very  glad  to  find.  I  have  indeed  heud  of 
wondrous  pretensions  and  visions  of  men  possessed 
with  notions  of  the  strange  advancement  of  learning 
and  sciences,  on  foot  in  this  age,  and  the  progresi 
they  are  like  to  make  in  the  next ;  as  the  universsl 
medicine,  which  will  certainly  cure  aU  that  have  it; 
the  philosopher's  stone,  which  will  be  found  out  t^ 
men  that  care  not  for  riches ;  tiie  transfusion  Of 
young  blood  into  old  men's  veins,  which  will  make 
them  as  gamesome  as  the  lambs  from  which  tis 
to  be  derived ;  a  universal  language,  which  may 
serve  all  men's  turn  when  they  have  forgot  their 
own;  the  knowledge  of  one  anothei^s  tfaoni^ts 
without  the  grievous  trouble  of  speaking;  the  ait 
of  fl3ring,  till  a  man  happens  to  fall  down  and  break 
his  neck ;  double-bottomed  ships,  whereof  none  can 
ever  be  cast  away  besides  the  first  that  was  made; 
the  admirable  virtues  of  that  noble  and  necessaiy 
juice  called  spittie,  which  will  oome  to  be  sold,  and 
very  cheap,  in  the  apothecaries'  shops ;  diaooveriei 
of  new  worlds  in  the  planets,  and  voyages  betweei 
this  and  that  in  the  moon  to  be  made  as  frequentify 
as  between  York  and  London:  which  anch  poor 
mortals  as  I  am  think  as  wild  aa  thoae  of  Ariosle^ 
but  without  half  so  much  wit,  or  so  mnch  instm^ 
tion;  for  there,  these  modem  sages  may  know 
where  they  may  hope  in  time  to  find  their  loit 
senses,  preserved  in  viale,  with  those  of  OrlaiidA.' 

ifizxxAH  wo^noir. 

WiLUAii  WoiToif  (1666-1726),  a  dergyman  hi 
Buckinghamshire,  whom  we  have  mentioned  aa  the 
author  of  a  reply  to  Sir  William  Temple,  wrote 
various  other  works,  of  which  none  deserves  to  fat 
specified  except  his  condemnatory  remarks  on  Swiftili 
'Tale  of  a  Tub.'  In  childhood,  his  talent  forlangnyi 
was  so  extraordinary  and  precodoos,  that  whea  m 
years  old  he  was  able  to  read  Latin,  Greek,  m/i 
Hebrew,  almost  as  well  aa  English.    At  the  aga  fof 
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ivdvft  ke  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  pie- 
noat^  to  which  be  had  gained  an  eztenaaye  ac- 
ftniotaDoe  irith  aevcnl  additional  langnagea,  indod- 
ing  Arahie,  Syxiac*  and  Chaldee ;  as  well  as  with 
geogvaphy,  lo^  philoaophy,  chronology*  and  ma- 
themancs.  Aa  in  many  similar  cases,  iMmoTer,  the 
eH>w*tnMiws  held  oat  bj  his  earlj  profleiency  were 
■ot  jnatifted  by  any  gr^  achievements  in  after  life. 
qwite  the  following  passage  from  his  JR^tetUma 


tfom  AmekMi  amd  Modern  Zearmmg  (1694),  chiefly 

rhicn 


it  raoorde  the  diange  of  manners  w] 
took  place  *"»5y"g  bibimj  men  during  the  seren- 


iI>eamm9fP9iQmtrjfmBiigUmdJ] 

•  

Hie  last  of  Sir  William  Temple's  reasons  of  the 
great  decay  of  modem  learning  is  pedantiy;  the 
vgiog  of  which  is  an  erident  ar;g^ament  thai  his  dis- 
oooiae  is  lerelled  scainst  leammg,  not  as  it  stands 
now,  but  as  it  was  sfly  or  sixty  years  ago.  For  the 
new  philosophy  has  introduced  so  great  a  correspon- 
dence between  men  of  learning  and  men  of  business ; 
which  has  lUso  been  increased  by  other  accidents 
amongst  the  masters  of  other  leamea  professions ;  and 
that  pedantry  which  formerly  was  almost  unireisal  is 
now  in  »  great  measure  disused,  especially  amongst 
the  young  men,  who  are  tauf  ht  in  the  unireisities  to 
lau^  at  tliat  frequent  citation  of  scraps  of  Latin  in 
common  discourse,  or  upon  arguments  that  do  not 
require  it ;  and  that  nauseous  ostentation  of  reading 
and  sdiolarship  in  public  companies,  which  formerly 
WM  so  much  in  fasnion.  Affecting  to  write  politely 
In  modem  languages,  especially  the  French  and  ours, 
has  also  helped  yery  much  to  lessen  it,  because  it  has 
enabled  abundance  of  men,  who  wanted  academical 
education,  to  talk  plausibly,  and  some  exactly,  upon 
yery  many  learned  subjects.  This  also  has  made 
vriters  habitually  careral  to  ayoid  those  imperti- 
nences which  they  know  would  be  taken  notice  A  and 
ridiculed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  carefrd  perasal 
of  the  fine  new  French  books,  which  of  late  years  haye 
beoi  greedily  souj^t  alter  by  the  politer  sort  of  gentle- 
men and  scholars,  may  in  this  particular  have  done 
abondance  of  good.  By  this  means,  and  by  the  help 
also  of  some  other  concurrent  causes,  those  who  were 
not  learned  themselyes  being  able  to  maintain  disputes 
with  those  that  were,  forced  them  to  talk  more  warily, 
and  brought  them,  by  little  and  little,  to  be  out  of 
countenance  at  that  yain  thrusting  of  their  learning 
into  ererytiiing^  which  before  had  &en  but  too  yisible. 

Snt  MATTHEW  BAI& 

8nt  Matthbw  Hais  (KHtd—ieTe)  not  only  ac- 
quired some  Tepntatlon  as  a  literarr  man,  but  is 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  upright  judges  that 
haye  eyer  s«t  upon  the  English  bench.  Boui  in  his 
studies  and  In  the  ezerdse  of  his  profession  he  dis- 
played unoommoo  industiT,  which  was  fayoured  by 
iris  acquaintance  with  Selden,  who  esteemed  him  so 
hSgUy  as  to  appoint  him  his  executor.  Hale  was  a 
Judge  both  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  and 
un£r  Charles  IL,  who  appointed  him  chief  bwon 
of  the  exchequer  in  1660,  and  lord  chief-justice  of 
the  king's  bcndi  eleyen  years  after.  In  the  former 
capacity,  one  of  his  most  notable  and  least  creditable 
acts  waa  the  condemnation  of  some  persons  accused 
of  witchcraft  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1664^  Amidst 
the  ^monJity  of  Charles  IL's  reign.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  stands  out  with  peculiar  lustre  as  an  impartial. 
Incorruptible,  and  determined  administrator  of  jus- 
tice. Though  of  a  beneyolent  and  deyout,  as  well  as 
rii^teous  disposition,  his  manners  are  said  to  haye 
been  austere;  he  was,  moreoyer,  opinionatiye,  and 
tcoessible  to  flattery.    In  a  preyious  page»  we  haye 


extracted  from  Baxter  a  diaracter  of  this  estimable 
man.  The  productions  of  his  pen,  which  are  many 
and  yarious,  relate  chiefly  to  natural  philosophy, 
diyinity,  and  law.  His  religious  opinions  were  Cal- 
▼inistical ;  and  his  chief  theological  work,  entitled 
Coniea^jdatUnUf  Moral  and  Dwine,  retains  consider* 
able  populari^  among  serious  people  of  Uiat  persua- 
sion. As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  present  a  letter 
of  advice  to  his  children,  written  about  the  year 
1662. 


[On 


km.} 


DiAmCBiLDBXif— I  thank  God  I  came  well  to  Far* 
rington  this  day,  about  fat  o'do^.  And  as  I  hare 
some  leisure  time  at  my  inn,  I  cannot  spend  it  more 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  your  benefit,  than,  by  a 
letter,  to  give  you  some  good  counseL  The  subject 
shall  be  oonoeminff  your  speech ;  because  much  of  the 
good  or  evil  that  boalls  persons  arises  from  the  well 
or  ill  managing  of  their  conyersation.  When  I  ha^e 
leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall  giro  you  my  direc- 
tions on  other  subjects. 

Neyer  speak  anything  for  a  troth  which  you  know 
or  believe  to  be  fuse.  Lying  is  a  creat  sin  against 
God,  who  gave  us  a  tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
not  falsehood.  It  is  a  great  offence  against  humanity 
itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth,  there 
can  be  no  safe  societj  between  man  and  man.  And 
it  is  an  injury  to  the  speaker ;  for,  besides  Uie  dis- 
siBce  which  it  brines  upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much 
baseness  of  mind,  uat  he  can  scarcely  tell  trath,  or 
avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  colour  of  necessity 
for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  tiiat  as 
other  people  cannot  believe  he  ■P^i^*  traUi,  so  he 
himself  scarcely  knows  when  he  tells  a  &lsehood. 

As  you  must  be  careful  not  to  lie,  so  you  must 
avoid  coming  near  it.  You  must  not  equivocate,  nor 
speak  anything  positively  for  which  you  have  no 
authority  but  report,  or  ooiyecture,  or  opinion. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  when  your  supe- 
riors, or  strangers,  are  present,  lest  you  betray  your 
own  weakness,  and  rob  yourselves  of  the  opportunity, 
which  you  might  otherwise  have  had,  to  gain  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hearing  those 
whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  Ulking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conver- 
sation. Silence  your  opponent  with  reason,  not  with 
noise. 

Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  another  when  he  is 
speaking;  hear  him  out,  and  you  will  understand 
him  the  better,  and  be  able  to  give  him  the  better 
answer. 

Consider  before  you  speak,  especially  when  the  busi- 
ness is  of  moment ;  weigh  the  sense  ot  what  you  mean 
to  utter,  and  the  expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that 
they  may  be  significant,  pertinent,  and  inoffensive. 
Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think  till  they  speak; 
or  they  speak,  and  then  think. 

Some  men  excel  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardenings 
some  in  mathematics.  In  conversation,  learn,  as  near 
as  you  can,  where  the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  per- 
son lies ;  put  him  nnon  talking  on  that  subject,  ob- 
serve what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  memory,  or  com- 
mit it  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the 
worth  and  knowledge  of  everybody  you  converse  with ; 
and,  at  an  easy  rate,  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to 
you  on  many  occasions. 

When  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain,  imper- 
tinent persons,  let  the  observing  of  their  fiulings  make 
you  the  more  cautious  both  in  your  conversation  with 
them  and  in  your  general  behaviour,  that  you  may 
avoid  their  errors. 

If  any  one,  whom  you  do  not  know  to  be  a  person 
of  truth,  sobnety,  and  weight,  relates  strange  stories^ 
be  not  too  ready  to  believe  or  report  Uiem  ;  and  yet 
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not  too  fbnnu^  to  rontradi 
raquins  tou  to  deelan  jaiu  opioian,  da  it  modetAj 
tad  gontlj,  not  bluntlj  nor  co»r«ely ;  Jjt  tliu  me 
''  'iug  offence,  or  being  ADUMd  for 


mnch  ciedulitj. 

1,  wboM  integiitj  71 


know,  m>k«  70D  gnat  and  eitnotdiDur  profeniont, 
.  ...    ...,.^  (p,,|jj,_     prob»MV,  you  will 

imetbing  beiidca  kindnew  to 


do  not  gire 


jou,  and  th»t  vbeu  be  luu  •erred  bia  tui   . 
diuppointcd,  hla  ngvd  for  jou  inll  grow  cool. 

Beware  &1»  of  bim  who  Batten  7011,  and  coin 
7011  to  jour  face,  or  to  one  wbo  he  thinki  will  tell 
JOQ  of  it ;  moat  prob(tbl7  he  bai  «tliei  deoeired  and 
kbiued  TOU,  or  oiiiani  to  do  ».     Ramembei  the  fable 
of  (he  ioT  commending  the  linging  of  the  crov,  ir 
had  Hmething  in  her  mouth  which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  jou  do  not  commend  7oai«elT 
It  i>  a  lign  that  jour  reputation  ia  imall  and  linking, 
if  jour  own  tongue  mutt  praiae  you  ;  and  it  ia  fulaome 
and  unpleamng  to  elben  to  heai  luch  oommuid&- 

Speak  well  of  the  abaant  whenem  yon  hare  a  loit- 
able  opportunity.  NeTor  apeak  ill  of  them,  or  of 
anTbodT,  unleaa  70U  are  aura  they  deaen-  '•  —■' 
imlesa  it  ia  neceaBaty  for  their  amendmeDl, 
nfet7  and  benefit  of  ctbeia. 

AToid,  in  your  oidinoiy  commimieatioita,  not  only 
oatlia,  but  all  imprecationi  and  eamait  proteatation~ 

Foibeat  Koffing  and  jeating  at  the  condition 
natural  deftKM  of  any  peraon.  Sacb  offencea  lea' 
a  deep  impreaaion  ;  and  they  often  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  TBiy  eanftii  that  you  gire  no  repraacbfiil,  me- 
Baeing,  or  ipiteful  worda  to  any  person.  Good  wordi 
make  frianda  ;  bad  worda  make  enemies.  It  ia  great 
prudeaee  to  gain  ■■  many  frienda  aa  we  honeitly 
eipeeially  when  it  may  be  done  at  ao  eaay  a  rate 
eood  word  ;  and  it  ia  great  folly  to  make  an  enemy 
by  Ul  worda,  which  an  of  no  adTaotage  to  the  party 
who  Uaea  tbem.  When  faults  an  committed,  they 
may,  and  by  a  auperior  they  miut,  be  reprored :  but 
let  it  be  done  without  reproach  01  bitteineaa;  otliec- 
wiaa  it  wilt  loae  ita  due  end  and  naa,  and,  inatead  of 
reforming  the  oftenoe,  it  will  ejutapante  tiie  t>flender, 
uid  lay  the  reprover  justly  open  to  reproof. 

If  a  penon  be  paaaionate,  and  giTe  you  ill  language, 
rather  pity  him  than  be  mored  to  anger.  You  will 
find  that  ailence,  or  Tery  gentle  worda,  are  the  most 
eiqaiaite  letenge  for  r^roachea  ;  they  will  either  cute 
the  diatemper  in  the  angry  man,  and  make  him 
sorry  for  hia  paaaioo,  or  they  will  be  a  aerere  reproof 
and  punishment  to  him.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will 
preaeire  your  innocence,  pie  you  the  deemed  repu- 
tation of  wiadom  and  mMeration,  and  keep  up  the 
aereniCy  and  composun  of  your  mind.  Paaaian  and 
anger  make  a  man  unfit  for  ererything  that  beoomea 
him  as  a  man  or  aa  a  Christian. 

Nerer  utter  any  profane  apeechea,  nor  make  a  Jeat 
of  any  Seriptun  eipreasiona.  When  you  pronounce 
the  name  of  Ood  or  of  ChriM,  or  repeat  any  paaaagea 
or  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  do  it  with  reierence  and 
aeriousuMa,  and  not  li^tly,  for  that  is  'taking  the 
Mme  of  Ood  in  Tain.* 


at  all,  let  it 


lelwioua  eiercuea,  do  not 
to  fotset  them ;  or,  if  you 
be  with  pity  and  aorrow,  not  with  deriiion 

Had  theae  diiwtiona  often;  think  of  them  leri- 
oaal7;  and  practise  them  diligentl7.  Too  will  find 
them  useful  in  7our  eouTetaation  ;  iriiicb  will  be  erety 
d»7  the  mon  erident  to  yoo,  aa  your  judgmoni, 
ondaratandinc,  and  experience  incnase. 

I  haTs  little  farther  to  add  at  thii  tim^  but  my 
wish  and  command  that  you  *rill  remember  the  former 
CQUiiiabtbat  IkaTa&eqae&tlypTeajon.  Begin  aod 


end  the  day  with  private  prayer ;  nad  tbsSaiptgM 
often  and  seriously ;  be  actatiTB  to  the  pnUie  aafi. 
ahip  of  Ood.  Keep  youraelrea  in  some  ussrol  cmpli^ 
meot ;  for  idlaieas  is  the  nureery  of  rain  and  suftd 
tJioughta,  which  comipt  the  mind,  and  diandn  tka 
life.  Be  kind  and  loring  to  one  anoths  Hcoaur 
your  minister.  Be  not  bitter  nor  hanh  to  my  nr- 
vanta.  Be  Teapectful  to  alL  Bcu  nn  abamea  fa- 
tientl7  and  dieetfidly.  BahaTe  m  if  I  ware  ptaaaM 
among  you  and  saw  yoti.  Bemember,  yon  bara  a 
greater  Father  than  I  am,  wlia  always,  aad  ia  sD 
pbwea,  beholdi  you,  and  knowa  your  hearta  ul 
thoughta.  Study  to  requite  m7  lore  and  can  for  yoa 
with  dntifulneae,  obserfftnce,  and  obedience;  tai 
account  it  an  honour  that  you  ttave  an  oppoitauty, 
by  your  attention,  faithfulneas,  and  iuduMiy,  to  p^ 
aome  part  of  that  debt'whi^ih,  by  the  lawi  ij  nalvn 
and  of  gratitude,  you  owe  to  me.  Be  frugal  ia  my 
family,  but  let  there  be  no  want  J  and  pnrrida  vm- 
Teniently  for  the  poor. 

1  pray  Qod  Co  Git  your  hearta  with  bis  gaa,  feu, 
and  loTe,  and  to  let  you  see  the  comfort  and  adna- 
tage  of  aerrJDg  him  ;  and  that  hia  bleaaing,  siul  pn- 
Mnce,  and  direction,  may  be  with  you,  and  aret  yea 
alL — I  am  your  eier  loring  father. 

England,  daring  the  latter  half  of  the  semtMnlh 
century,  was  adorned  br  three  illustiiooi  j^Stm- 


to  science,  were  diatingaiahed  by  the  liiiiplidty : 
moral  excellence  of  their  personal  cbaracter,  and  i» 
ardent  derotion  to  tbe  iateresU  of  religioo,  virlK, 
and  truth.   We  allude  to  John  Locke,  Bobeit  Bqjl^ 
and  Sir  laaac  Newton. 


^o^n     ^c 


pleled  bis  atndiet  at  Ctuist-chordi  eoOege,  Oiftn 
In  tbe  btter  d^  be  n«ldid  tnai  I6tl  W  '"' 
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dminK  whicli  p^od  he  bee&me  diagnited  with  the 
■nrbu  nibUetiei  of  the  Ariatoteluui  philosopby, 
which  he  found  nnfrniCflil  and  deroid  of  prsct<i^ 
ntUitf.  Haring  choien  the  proTenion  of  medidne, 
be  nude  conaiderable  progreaa  In  the  necemuy 
(tmUei;  but  finding  the  deUcacy  of  hU  conatiCation 
Bi  obatmde  to  mccerafol  practice,  he  itt  length  sban- 
doned  hi»de<<gn.  Iq  1664,  he  accompanied,  in  the 
(■(■■dtj  of  KcretBTj,  Sir  Walter  Vane,  irho  wu  sent 
bj  (3ima  IL  u  envor  to  the  Elector  of  Bnnden- 
^arg  dnring  tbe  Dntch  nr :  Minie  lirelj  and  inte- 
TCttliiK  letten  written  by  him  (Irom  Germuij  on  thi* 
oeeiraan  haverecentlj  been  pnbUahed  hj  Lord  King. 
Vxae  who  an  acquainted  with  Locte  onl^  in  the 
character  of  •  gfave  philoaopher,  will  pemae  with 
inteiett  the  fbllowing  bnmonms  account,  which  he 
(irea  to  one  of  hia  fnends,  of  aome  Chriitmaa  reli- 
gjoni  ccreroonies  witneased  hj  him  in  a  church  at 
Ckrea.  '  Abont  one  in  tbe  morning  I  went  a  goa- 
•iiniig  to  onr  Udy.  Think  me  not  profane,  for  the 
name  ia  a  great  deal  nodecter  than  tbe  aervice  I 
waa  at.  I  ahall  not  deacribe  a]l  the  particnlara  I 
obaerTed  in  that  church,  being  the  principal  of  the 
Cathoiica  in  Clevea ;  but  onl;  those  that  were  par- 
ticular to  the  occaaion.  Ifear  the  hieh  altar  waa  a 
little  altar  tor  tfaii  da^'a  aolemnlty ;  the  acene  waa  a 
atable,  wherein  waa  an  oz,  an  aas,  a  cmdle,  the  Vir- 
gio,  the  babe,  Joaeph,  ahepherda,  and  angela,  dra- 
matia  peraoni.    Had  they  but  gii    "  ""  "^"~   " 


other  lettera,  he  a 


■  in  the  (I 


Id  tbe  aame  jear,  Lode  returned  to  Oxford,  wh 
be  aoon  aftennrda  rcCdTcd  an  ofler  of  coniiderable 
preferment  in  tbe  Iriah  church.  If  he  ahonid  think  lit 
to  take  orden.  Thia,  after  due  conaideration,  be 
declined.  '  A  man's  affairs  and  whole  coone  of  hia 
life,'  aaya  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  (Hend  who  made  the 
prcpcaaltohini,  'are  not  to  be  changed  in  a  moment, 
and  one  Is  Dot  made  St  fta'  a  calling,  and  that  in  a 
da}'.  I  believe  yon  think  me  too  proud  to  undertake 
anything  whercin  I  ahonid  aojuit  myself  but  un- 
worthily. I  am  sme  I  cannot  content  myself  with 
being  nndermoit,  poaribly  the  middlemoat,  of  mj 
profeiwion ;  and  yon  will  allow,  on  consideration, 
care  ia  to  be  taken  not  to  engage  In  a  calling  where- 
in,  if  one  chance  to  be  a  bungler,  there  la  no  retreat 

•  •  It  ia  not  enough  for  auch  placea  to  be  in 
ordera,  and  I  cannot  think  that  preferment  of  that 
nature  ahonid  be  thrown  apon  a  man  who  baa  nerer 
giren  any  proof  of  himaelf,  nor  ever  tried  the  pulpit' 

In  1666,  lAckc  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Aah- 
ley,  afterwardi  Earl  of  Shafieabury  ;  and  ao  YBliiabla 
did  his  kirdahip  find  the  medical  adnce  and  general 
converaation  of  the  philoac^her,  that  a  doae  and 
permanent  Inendahip  aprang  up  between  them,  and 


make  that  our  EngMah  pnppeta  are ;  and  I  am 
conlMpnt  these  ahepherda  and  this  Joseph  a 
to  that  Jadith  and  Holophemea  which  1  haT 
at  Bartholomew  fair.  A  little  without  the  stable 
was  a  Sock  of  aheep,  cnt  onlof  carda; 
Uwy  Uien  alood  without  their  shepherds,  appewed 
to  tne  tbe  best  emblem  I  had  aeen  a  king  time,  and 
methoogbt  represented  these  poor  innocent  people, 
who,  whilst  their  ahepherda  pretend  so  mnch  t 
Mlow  Christ,  and  pay  their  deiotion  to  him,  ar 
left  onregarded  in  the  barren  wildernesa.  Thia  wa 
the  show :  the  muaic  to  it  was  all  vocal  in  the  quire 
adjoining,  bnt  auch  aa  I  never  heard.  They  bad 
Btroag  Toicea,  but  ao  ill-tuned,  so  ill-managed,  that 
it  waa  their  miafortune,  aa  well  aa  oura,  Uat  they 
could  be  heard.  He  that  coold  not  though  he  had 
acold,  make  better  muiic  with  a  chery  chase  orera 
pot  of  smooth  ale,  deserved  well  to  pay  the  reckon- 
ing, and  go  away  athirat  However,  I  think  they 
were  tbe  hooesteat  singing-men  I  bare  ever  seen, 
for  they  endcavouTed  to  deserve  their  money,  and 
earned  it  certainly  with  paina  enough ;  for  what 
they  wanted  in  ikill,  they  made  up  in  londneas  and 
T*ne^.  Every  one  had  hia  own  tune,  and  tbe  result 
of  all  waa  like  thenoiae  of  choosing  parliament  men, 
where  every  one  eodeavon™  to  cry  londest  Besides 
tbe  men,  there  were  a  company  m  little  choriaters ; 
I  Dtooght,  when  I  aaw  them  Qrat  they  had  danced 
to  tlM  other's  music,  and  that  it  had  been  yonr 
Qrt^t  Inn  revGla;  for  they  were  jumping  up  and 
dnra  about  a  good  charcoal  Ore  that  waa  in  th 
midffle  of  the  quire  (this  their  devotion  and  thei 
^gingwas  enough,  I  think,  to  keep  them  warm, 
tbmigfa  it  were  a  very  cold  night);  but  it  was  n<~* 
dancing,  but  ainging  tbey  seri^  for ;  for  when  . 
came  to  their  tnma,  away  they  ran  to  tbeir  ptacea, 
and  there  tbey  made  aa  good  hannony  aa  ( 
of  little  piga  wonld,  and  they  were  much 
deaoly.  Their  put  being  done,  out  tbey  aallied 
again  to  the  flre,  where  they  played  till  their  cue 
called  them,  and  then  back  to  tbeir  placea  tbey 
hoddled.  So  negligent  and  slight  are  they  in  their 
service  in  a  place  where  tbe  nearness  of  adversaries 
n^^ii  V«^>*  tbetn  to  he  nuvo  cazefhL'    In  tliis . 


BlMtaplaaofLoekai 
Locke  became  an  Inmate  of  hii  lordship's  hoi   _. 

Thia  bronght  him  into  the  society  of  Sheffield,  Duka 
of  Bockingham,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  other  cele- 
brated wits  of  tbe  time,  to  whom  his  conversatico 
waa  highly  acceptable.  An  anecdote  Is  told  of  him, 
which  ahowa  the  eaay  terma  on  whidi  be  stood  with 
theae noblemen.  Onan  occaaion  when  aeveraloftbem 
were  met  at  Lord  Aahley's  house,  tiie  party,  soon 
alter  assembling,  sat  down  to  canla,  so  that  scarcdy 
any  conversation  took  [dace.  Locke,  after  looking 
on  for  some  time,  took  out  his  oote-book,  and  began 
to  write  in  it  with  mnch  appearance  of  gravity  and 
deliberation.  One  of  the  party  observing  this,  in- 
quired what  be  was  writing.  '  Uy  lord.'  he  teidied, 
'  I  am  endeavoniing  to  profit  aa  fitr  aa  1  am  aMe  in 
your  company ;  for  having  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  honour  of  bting  in  an  aasembly  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  c^  tbe  ag^  and  having  at  length  obtalnad 
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(fall  good  fortune,  I  thought  th&t  I  coold  not  do 
bett«!r  (hsn  write  down  joar  conTeT««tion  ;  and  in- 
deed I  haTe»el  down  the  iub»t«iice  of  whM  has  been 
nid  for  tbii  hour  or  two.'  A  rerj  brief  tpedmen 
of  what  he  had  written  wu  rifflcient  to  make  the 
object*  of  hii  ironj  kbimdoD  the  card-table,  and  en- 
gage in  nUionsl  diacoune.  While  residing  with 
Lord  Ashley,  Locke  mperintended  Uie  education, 
flrtt  of  Ml  lordthlp'a  aon.  and  labsequently  of  hli 
yrsodcon,  the  third  Eari  of  Sbafleibur/,  who  figured 
•■  an  elegant  philoaophioLl  and  monl  writer  in 
the  rclgn  of  Queen  Anne.  In  IfiTS.  when  Lord 
Aihley  received  an  earidom  and  the  office  of  c''  ~ 
cellor,  he  gave  Ijicke  the  appointment  of  »ecn 
of  preeentationi.  which  the  philosopher  enjoyed 
onty  till  the  following  year,  when  bis  patron  loat 
fiiTour  with  the  court,  and  wai  depriied  of  the  uak. 
Hie  delicate  state  of  Locke'a  health  induced  him  in 
1675  toTJBlt  France,  where  he  resided  seTerai  yean, 
first  at  Moutpelier,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where 
be  bad  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  acqu^tanos 
of  the  moat  emiooit  fYench  literary  men  of  the  day. 


■alofLodn. 
Whm  Shafteibnry  regained  power  for  a  brief  fcMon 
In  1679,  he  recalled  Locke  to  England  ;  and,  on  tak- 
ing retiige  in  HoOand  three  years  afterwards,  was 
fbUowed  thither  by  hia  friend,  whose  safety  likewise 
was  in  jeopardy,  from  the  connexion  which  subsisted 
between  them.  After  the  death  of  hii  patron  In 
16S3,  Locke  fbnnd  it  necessary  to  prolong  hia  stay 
in  Holland,  and  even  there  was  obliged  by  the  ma- 
chinationi  of  his  political  enemies  at  home,  to  lire 
for  upwards  of  a  year  in  concealment;  in  1686,  how- 
ever, it  became  safe  for  liim  to  appear  in  public,  and 
In  the  following  year  be  institnted,  at  Amiterdam,  a 
literary  society,  the  members  of  which  (among  whom 
were  Le  Clerc,  Limborch,  and  other  learned  indivi- 
duala,)  met  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  each 
other'a  convemtion.  The  rev^Dtion  of  16SS  flnally 
restored  Locke  la  U*  native  country,  to  which 
be  was  eonveyed  by  the  fleet  that  brot^t  orer  the 
princew  of  Onage.  He  ttow  became  a  prominent 
oefeoder  at  dvil  and  itilgiotu  Uberty,  in  a  raeces- 
■ion  of  works  which  have  exerted  a  higUy  benefl- 
dal  inflaence  oa  (ubeeqiient  gencKtioaa,  not  odIt 
Id  Britain,  bnt  throoghont  the  dviliaed  woild. 
While  in  HoUaod,  ha  had  writtm,  in  Latitt,  A 
Letter  eaueen'mg  TotanUHW :  this  appeared  at  Gouda 
Id  1«89.  andtnualaUoniof  itwerelmmediatdypab- 
liBhed  in  Dutch,  Preach,  and  Engliab.  The  liberal 
opinion*  which  It  mtlntaitMd  were  controTerted  1^ 
an  Ozfbrd  writer.  In  reply  to  whom  Locke  socces* 
■iveh'  wrote  three  additional  LeUr*.  In  1690  was 
pnbliBhed  hi*  mot  celebrated  work,  Jm  Euag  cm- 
ewniKg  Hwtaa  Utdtntatuikig,  In  the  compoaition  of 
thii  tieatlte,  whl)ii  his  TetiranBnt  in  Holland  affiirded 


him  leisure  to  flnWi,  be  Ibad  heee  munjil  te 
eighteen  years.  His  olqect  )h  writiog  tt  is  tbas  ai- 
plained  in  the  praAitory  e^nMle  to  the  ie>dtt>- 
'  Wei«  It  fit  to  troqbto  thee  with  the  bistaiy  <t  Hdi 
essay,  I  should  tell  tliee  tlat  five  or  ^  fHci^  Btak 
ing  at  my  chambo',  tod  disuuuialag  on  a  asUectKiy 
remote  from  thta,  fimod  tbemadfrM  qnick^  at  a 
atand  by  the  difBcultiet  that  roae  on  emy  rida 
After  we  had  a  while  pnzibd  oundfea,  withoM 
coming  any  nearer  a  reaolDlioii  of  thoae  dnMa  vhkk 
perplexed  OS,  it  came  into  my  thongfata,  thstwatock 
a  wrong  conrse,  and  that,  l>efcre  we  set  onraelwi 
upon  inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  wm  neoasniy  ts 
examine  onr  own  abiHtiee,  and  see  what  otjectSdar 
understandings  were,  or  were  not,  fitted  to  dial  wiA. 
This  I  proposed  to  the  oompai^r.  vbo  lU  taadlly 
assentad;  and  tbemipon  It  was  agreed  Qwt  tlito 
should  be  onr  first  Inqnitr.  6oBe  hai^  sad  Da> 
digested  thoughts  oo  a  satgect  I  bad  Dafv  Mn 
oonsidered,  which  I  set  down  against  onr  Dot  iMel- 
ing,  gave  the  first  oiBanoe  Into  Itii*  dtsaovTHi  wtaA 
having  been  thns  b^un  by  "t""",  was  coatbml 
by  intrea^,  written  tviooobertsitpartdaiaodtte 
long  intervals  of  lu^ect,  renuned  spfai,  ai  my 
homonr  or  occadons  permitted)  andatlast,iB  sn- 
tiiement  where  an  attendaiice  oa  my  baslth  (tn  ■■ 
Idsnre,  It  was  brongfat  Into  that  wder  the*  Ncalit'  , 
In  proceeding  to  treat  (^  tbetntjectcrigtnalhim-  i 
posed,  be  found  Us  matter  increaae  upon  Ua  tuit, 
and  was  gradually  led  into  other  fUds  cf  inrsMifS- 
tion.  It  benoe  happens,  that  of  the  four  boob  d 
which  the  essay  consists,  only  the  last  is  daTotcd  Is 
an  Inquiry  into  the  ol^ecta  within  the  a^ere  of  tiN 
human  understanding.  Of  the  contenta  at  the  (m- 
pleled  work,  the  fallowing  aummary  wiH  perbfS 
impart  to  the  reader  as  dednite an  idsa  MOOT UihMI 

r«  will  allow  to  be  coaveTed^-'  After  dw«( 
wayby  setting  aside  the  wUe  doctrine  of  iiHli 
notions  and  prindplc*,  both  specnlatin  sod  jncti- 

cal,  the  author  traoea  all  ideas  to  two  aoin~ 

Hon  andreflectioni  treats  at  large  of  the 

ideas  sim^  and  complex)  ol  the  opcntion  of  tk* 

human  nndei*tanding  in  fbn 


degrees,  carnal  hindtancea,  and  necessaiy  ui 
human  knowledge.'*  The  moat  valuable  poitioasuiH 
work  are  the  fimrth  book,  already  meoliaied,  sad  as 
thbd,  hi  which  the  author  tieata  of  the  nawesid 
imperfectiaos  of  language.  Tlie  fitit  and  anaa 
books  are  on  anbjeets  of  comparatively  little  opffi- 
cahility  to  practical  purposea,  and,  mmeovw,  t» 
tain  doctrioM  whiidi  have  been  mndi  ouuliuiotta 
bv  subsequent  phtlosopbeia,  and  seem  to  be  it* 
always  Gonsistait  with  each  other.  TbeatyleoflM 
ork  is  plain,  dear,  and  expressive  j  tDd,ai  itHa 
-Hlgnedforgeoenl  '      '        ' 

plopnent  of  ooUoqL 
scholastic  jargon,  aiid 
to  every  man  of  coanmon  aenat.  'Noom^'w*!* 
pupil,  ghafteabnry, 'hasdoaie  more  towards  tbc» 
calling  of  philoaophv  Ihnn  barbarity,  into  the  laeM* 

padioe  of  the  world,  I ' 

better  and  politer  sort, 
of  it  in  its  other  dress.'t 

on  Human  Understanding'  upon  i.-. _  -  ,  ,_ 

of  pbiloaophical  inquirers,  as  well  as  xtpaa  tlia  aira 
of  educated  mea  in  general,  has  been  eitienidy  bas- 
~daL     'Few  books,'  says  Sir  Jams*  HadiakA 
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*  kme  eankiilmfeed  mote  to  rectify  pr^udice,  to  nnder^ 
mine  eetuWiiiheil  errors,  to  diffoBe  a  jutt  mode  of 
thinkii^,  to  excite  a  fearlesa  spirit  of  inqiiiiy,  and 
fill  to  contain  it  wkhin  the  boundaries  which  nature 
has  prescribed  to  the  homan  nndentanding.  An 
mneiiliiiBnt  of  the  general  habits  of  thought  is,  in 
iBoet  parti  of  knowledge,  an  object  as  important  as 
efea  the  disooTery  of  new  truths,  though  it  is  not  so 
pslpabk,  Bor  in  its  nature  so  capable  of  being  esti* 
mated  lof  superficial  observers.  In  the  mental  and 
moral  world,  which  scarcely  admits  of  anything 
viiidi  can  be  called  discovery,  the  correction  of  the 
hitrilectnal  habits  is  probably  the  greatest  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  science.  In  this  respect, 
the  merit  of  Locke  is  unrivalled.  His  writings  have 
diflhsed  tfarougfaont  the  civilised  world  the  love  of 
civil  liberty ;  tiie  spirit  of  toleration  and  charily  in 
religions  differences ;  the  disposition  to  reject  what- 
ever is  obscure,  fimtastic,  or  hypothetical  in  specu- 
brtioQ;  to  reduce  verbal  disputes  to  their  proper 
value ;  to  abandon  problems  which  admit  of  no  sola- 
tion;  to  distrust  whatever  cannot  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed; to  render  theory  the  simj^  expression  of 
mcts ;  and  to  prefer  those  studies  which  most  directly 
eontribnte  to  human  happiness.  If  Bacon  first  dis- 
esvered  the  rules  by  whidi  knowledge  is  improved, 
Locke  has  most  contributed  to  make  mankind  at 
huge  observe  them.  He  has  done  most,  though  often 
by  remedies  of  silent  and  almost  insensible  operation, 
to  cure  those  mental  distempers  which  obstructed 
file  adoption  of  these  rules;  and  thus  led  to  that 
general  diflfhsion  of  a  healthful  and  vigorous  under- 
stan^ig,  which  is  at  once  the  greatest  ^  all  improve- 
ments, and  tiie  instrument  by  which  all  other  im- 
provements must  be  accomplished.  He  has  left  to 
posterity  the  instructive  example  of  a  prudent  refor- 
mer, and  of  a  philosophy  temperate  as  well  as  liberal, 
which  spares  the  feelings  of  the  good,  and  avoids 
direct  hostility  with  obstinate  and  formidable  pre- 
judioeL  These  benefits  are  very  slightly  counter- 
bslanoed  by  some  political  doctrines  liable  to  mis- 
application,  and  by  the  scepticism  of  some  of  his 
ingenious  followers,  an  inconvenience  to  which  every 
philosophies!  school  i*  exposed,  which  does  not 
steadily  limit  its  theoiy  to  a  mere  exposition  of  ex- 
perience. If  Locke  made  few  discoveries,  Socrates 
made  none.  Yet  both  did  more  for  the  improvement 
gf  the  understanding,  and  not  less  for  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  than  the  authors  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries.** 

In  1690,  Locke  published  two  Dreatisea  on  Civil 
Qooemmmt,  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
htkm  against  the  Tories ;  or,  as  he  expresses  himself^ 

*  to  establish  the  throne  of  our  great  resteer,  our 
present  King  William ;  to  make  good  his  title  in  the 
eonsent  of  the  people,  which,  being  the  onlv  one  of 
sll  lawful  governments,  he  has  more  fiilly  and  clearly 
than  any  prince  in  Christendom ;  and  to  justify  to 
the  world  the  people  of  En^^d,  whose  love  of  their 
JQst  and  natural  rights,  wiUi  their  resdntion  to  pre- 
serve them,  saved  the  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very 
brink  of  slavery  and  ruin.'  The  chief  of  his  other 
pBodoctions  are  TTuwghit  cameenung  Education  (1 693), 
The  Eeammablenem  ofChritOanity  (1696),  two  Vtm- 
iieaHimf  of  that  work  (1696),  and  an  admirable 
tract  Or  Ae  Conduct  cf  the  Understanding,  printed 
after  the  author's  death.  A  theological  controversy 
in  which  he  engaged  with  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  has  alrrady  been  spoken  of  in  our  account 
of  that  prdate.  Many  letters  and  misceUaneous 
vieoes  of  Locke  have  been  published,  partly  in  the 
^y^ww^|^>g  of  ]att  ccntury,  and  partly  by  Lord  King 
hi  his  recent  life  of  the  philosopher. 

•  BdtalNDlh  Bsftaw,  VOL  zsxvi,  v  M>* 


In  reference  to  the  writings  of  Locke,  Sir  Jamea 
Mackintosh  observes,  that  justly  to  understand  their 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  deliberate  survey 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  writer  was  placed. 
'  Educated  among  the  English  dissenters,  during  the 
short  period  of  Uieir  politicsl  ascendency,  he  early 
imbibed  that  deep  piety  and  ardent  spirit  of  liberty 
which  actuated  that  bodv  of  men ;  and  he  probably 
imbibed  also  in  their  schools  the  disposition  to  me- 
taphysical inquiries  which  has  everywhere  accom- 
panied the  Calvinistic  theology.  Sects  founded  in 
the  right  of  private  judgment^  naturally  tend  to 
purify  themselves  from  intolerance,  and  in  time  learn 
to  respect  in  othen  the  fireedom  of  thought  to  the 
exercise  of  which  they  owe  their  own  existence.  By 
the  Independrat  divines,  who  were  his  instructors, 
our  philosopher  was  taught  those  principles  of  reli- 
gious liberty'  which  they  were  the  first  to  disclose  to 
the  world.*  When  free  inquiry  led  him  to  milder 
dogmas,  he  retained  the  severe  morality  which  was 
their  honourable  singularity,  and  which  continues  to 
distinguish  their  suocesson  in  those  communities 
which  have  abandoned  their  rigorous  opinions.  His 
professional  pursuits  afterwards  engaged  him  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  at  the  moment  when 
the  spirit  of  experiment  and  observation  was  in  its 
youthftil  fervour,  and  when  a  repugnance  to  scholas- 
tic subtleties  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  scientific 
world.  At  a  more  mature  age,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  society  of  great  wits  and  ambitious  politicians. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  often  a  man 
of  business,  and  always  a  man  df  the  world,  without 
much  undisturbed  leisure,  and  probably  with  that 
abated  relish  for  merely  abstract  speculation  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  converse  with  society  and 
experience  in  affairs.  But  his  political  connexions 
agreeing  with  his  early  bias,  made  him  a  sealous  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  in  opinion  and  in  government ;  and 
he  gradually  limited  his  zeal  and  activity  to  the  illus- 
tration of  such  general  principles  as  are  the  guardians 
of  these  great  interests  of  human  society.  Almost 
all  his  writings,  even  his  essay  itsdf,  were  occasional, 
and  intended  directly  to  counteract  the  enemies  of 
reason  and  freedom  in  his  own  age.  The  first  letter 
on  toleration,  the  most  original  perhaps  of  his  works, 
was  composed  in  Holland,  in  a  retirement  where  he 
was  forced  to  conceal  himself  from  the  tyranny  which 
pursued  him  into  a  foreign  land ;  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  England  in  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  to 
vindicate  the  toleration  act,  of  which  the  author 
lamented  the  imperfection.*t 

On  the  continent,  the  principal  works  of  Locke 
becajne  extensively  known  through  the  medium  of 
translations  into  French.  They  seem  to  have  been 
attentively  studied  by  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  writings 
on  toleration  and  free  inquiry,  has  difihsed  still  far- 
ther, and  in  a  more  popular  shape,  the  doctrines  of 
the  English  philosopher. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  employment  in 
the  diplomatic  service  was  offered  to  Locke,  who 
declined  it  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  In  1695, 
having  aided  government  with  his  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  c(£a,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  ofllce,  however,  the  same  cause 
quickly  obliged  him  to  resign.  The  last  years  of  his 
existence  were  spent  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Francis  Masham,  who  had  invited  him  to  make 
that  mansion  his  home.  Lady  Masham,  a  daughter 
of  Dr  Cudworth,  and  to  whom  Locke  was  attached 
by  strong  ties  of  friendship,  palliated  by  her  atten- 
tion the  infirmities  of  his  declining  years.     The 

* 'OmM'sMonoln  of  DrOw«n,iip.  99-110.  Londan,  1890.  la 
this  TOT  abla^olniiM,  ft  is  okariy  ptoved  that  the  InOspeac 
donti  wcra  tlM  iint  tasohen  of  reUgtous  Ubcrtj.' 
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death  of  this  ezoeUent  man  took  place  in 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  serenty-twa 

In  the  foQowing  selection  of  passages  from  his 
worics,  we  shall  endeavour  to  display  at  once  the 
general  character  of  the  author's  Uioughta  and  opi- 
niont,  and  the  ft jle  in  which  thej  are  expressed 

{Ccautt  of  Weakneat  in  Men's  Undentandmffa,'] 

Th«te  is,  it  is  risihle,  great  rarietj  in  men's  under- 
standings, and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide 
a  difference  between  some  men  in  this  respect,  that 
art  and  industty  would  never  he  able  to  master ;  and 
their  veiy  natures  seem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raise 
en  it  that  which  other  men  easily  attain  unto. 
Amongst  men  of  equal  education  there  is  a  great  in- 
equality of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  as  well 
as  the  sehoois  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several  abi- 
lities in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet  I 
imagine  most  men  come  very  short  of  what  they  might 
attam  unto  in  their  several  degrees,  b^  a  neglect  of 
their  understanding*.  A  few  rules  of  logic  are  uiou^t 
sufficient  in  this  case  for  those  who  pretend  to  the 
hi^est  improvement;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  natural  defects  in  the  understanding  ca- 
pable of  amendment,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly 
neglected.  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  men  are 
guilty  of  a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  this  fibculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder 
them  in  their  progress,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance 
and  enor  all  their  lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall  take 
notice  of^  and  endeavour  to  point  out  proper  remedies 
for,  in  the  following  discourse. 

Besides  %he  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  saea- 
city  and  eiercise  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order 
intermediate  ideas,  there  are  three  miscarriages  that 
men  are  guilty  of  in  reference  to  their  reason,  where- 
by this  fiMulty  is  hindered  in  them  from  that  service 
it  might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And  he  that  re- 
flects upon  the  actions  and  discourses  of  mankind, 
will  find  their  defbcts  in  this  kind  very  frequent  and 
vexy  observable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all, 
but  do  and  think  according  to  the  example  of  others, 
whether  parents,  neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else 
they  are  pleased  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit 
faith  in,  for  the  savins  of  themselves  the  pains  and 
trouble  of  thinking  ana  examining  for  themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the 
place  of  reason,  and  being  resolved  that  shall  govern 
their  actions  and  arguments,  neither  use  their  own, 
nor  hearken  to  other  people's  reason,  any  farther  than 
it  suits  their  humour,  interest,  or  party ;  and  these, 
one  may  observe,  commonly  content  themselves  with 
words  which  have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though, 
in  other  matters,  that  they  come  with  an  unbiassed 
indifTerency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and 
hear  reason,  where  thev  have  no  secret  inclination 
that  hinders  them  from  being  untractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sin- 
cerely follow  reason,  but  for  want  of  having  that  which 
one  may  call  laive,  sound,  round-about  sense,  have  not 
a  full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and  mav 
be  of  moment  to  decide  it.  We  are  all  short-sightea, 
and  vexy  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter ;  our  views 
are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connexion  with  it. 
From  this  defect,  I  think,  no  man  is  free.  We  see 
but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  nart,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not  rignt  from  our  partial 
views.    This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of 


his  own  parts  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult 
with  others,  even  such  as  came  short  with  him  in  capa- 
dty,  quickness,  and  penetration;  for,  since  no  one 
sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  diflerent  prospects  of 
the  same  thing,  according  to  our  different,  as  I  may 
say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor 


beneath  any  man  to  try,  iriiether  aDe4her  nay  Ml 
have  notions  of  thinn  whidi  have  eseaped  hiBt  aad 
V hich  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  tney  came  inte 
nis  mind.  The  fiMnlty  of  nnsmiiBg  seldom  or  nerer 
deceives  those  who  trust  to  it ;  iia  oonsequesices  from 
what  it  builds  on  are  evident  and  oertain ;  bat  that 
which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  us  in,  is,  that 
the  principles  from  which  we  conclude,  the  gnmnds 
upon  whicn  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  aie  but  a  part; 
something  is  left  out  which  should  go  into  th«  reckon- 
ing to  muLO  it  just  and  exact.  *  * 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  some  mea  ef 
study  and  thought,  that  reason  rig^t,  and  are  lovsn 
of  truth,  do  nmke  no  great  advances  in  their  die- 
ooveries  of  it.  Error  and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended 
in  their  minds,  their  decisions  are  lame  and  defiwtivf^ 
and  they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their  iudgments^ 
The  reason  whereof  is,  they  convenie  but  with  one  sort 
of  men,  they  read  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  nei 
come  in  the  hearing  hut  of  one  sort  of  notions ;  the 
truth  is,  they  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Ooehen 
in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and,  as 
they  conclude,  day  blesses  them ;  but  the  rest  of  thai 
vast  expansum  they  give  up  to  night  and  darkness 
and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.    They  have  a  petty  traf- 
fic with  known  correspondents  in  some  little  creA; 
within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dextetons 
managers  enou||h  of  the  wares  and  products  of  thai 
comer  with  which  they  content  themselves,  but  will 
not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to 
survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath  stored  other  parts 
with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid,  no  leas  useful, 
than  what  has  mllen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired  plenty 
and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  whidi  to  them 
contains  whatsoever  is  good  in  the  universe.    Those 
who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted 
territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  bound- 
aries that  chancs,  conceit,  or  laziness,  has  set  to  their 
inquiries,  but  live  separate  from  the  notions,  dis- 
courses, and  attainments  of  the  rert  of  mankindi,  may 
not  amiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Marian  islands,  which,  being  separated  by  a  lain 
tract  of  sea  from  all  communion  with  the  hahitam 
parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  peo|4e 
of  the  world.    And  thou^  the  straltness  and  con- 
veniences of  life  amongst  them  had  never  reached  so 
far  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not  many 
vears  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Acapuloo  to  M^iTi^ 
brought  it  amongst  them,  yet,  in  the  want  and  igno- 
rance of  almort  all  thini;s,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves, even  after  that  m  Spaniards  had  brought 
amongrt  them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations  abound- 
ing in  sciences,  arts,  and  conveniences  of  life,  of  which 
they  knew  nothing,  they  looked  unon  themselves,  I 
say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest  people  in  the  onivona 

IPraOiMtmdfftibiLl 

We  are  bom  with  faculties  and  powen  capaUs 
almort  of  anything,  such  at  leart  as  would  cany  us 
farther  than  can  m  easily  imagined ;  but  it  is  only 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gives  us  abili^ 
and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads  us  towards  psifto- 
tion. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  searoe  ever  be 
brought  to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  geDtlemaa, 
though  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and  his 
joints  as  Bupple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  anv  way 
inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  m^cfs 
of  a  muAdan,  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally  wit&ut 
thought  or  pains  into  regular  and  admirable  motiena 
Bid  them  change  thdr  parts,  and  they  will  in  vain 
endeavour  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  membcn 
not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  Une 
and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like 
ability,    what  incredible  and  astonishing  actions  do 
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m  ibd  rope-daiiMn  And  tamblen  bring  their  bodies 
te  I  not  but  tlutt  eandiy  in  almoit  all  manual  arts 
are  as  wonderfbl ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  notice  of  for  sneh,  because,  on  that  ywj  account, 
thej  giro  mottCT  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  mo- 
tions, bejond  the  readi  and  almost  the  conception  of 
unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing  bat  the  mere  effects 
of  use  and  industir  in  men,  whose  bodies  haye  nothing 
peculiar  in  them  nom  those  of  the  aoiaied  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  bodj,  so  it  is  in  the  mind ;  practice 
makes  it  what  it  is ;  and  most  eren  of  those  excel* 
Isndes  which  are  lotted  on  as  natural  endowments, 
will  be  found,  when  examined  into  man  narrowlj,  to 
be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  Uiat 
pitch  only  bj  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  re- 
marked for  pleasantness  in  raillery,  others  for  apo- 
logues and  apposite  direrting  stories.  This  is  apt  to 
bs  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the 
rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those  who 
exeel  in  either  of  them,  neyer  purposely  set  themselyes 
to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But  yet  it 
is  true,  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit  which  took  with 
somebody,  and  cained  him  commendation,  encouraged 
Um  to  try  agam,  inclined  his  thoughts  and  endea- 
Tours  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  sot  a  facility 
in  it  without  pereeirinff  how ;  and  that  is  attributed 
whdly  to  nature,  whioi  was  mudi  more  the  effect  of 
use  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  natural  dispo- 
sition mar  often  giro  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but  that 
nerer  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise,  and 
it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind 
ss  well  as  those  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many 
a  good  poetic  rein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  neyer 
produces  anything  for  want  of  improyement.  We  see 
the  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  reiy  dififerent, 
eren  concerning  the  same  matter,  at  court  and  in  the 
uniTersity.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from  Westmin- 
ster-hall to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  dififerent  genius 
tnd  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking ;  and  one  cannot 
think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  city  were  bom  with 
difllbrent  parts  from  those  who  were  bred  at  the  uni- 
versity or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  dif- 
ftrence,  so  obserrable  in  men's  understandings  and 
parts,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  natural  fiMul- 
ties,  as  acquired  habits !  He  would  be  laughed  at 
that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
oountiT  hedger,  at  past  filfly.  And  he  will  not  hare 
much  better  success  who  shall  endearour  at  that  age 
to  make  a  man  reason  well,  or  speak  handsomely,  who 
has  nerer  been  used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  be- 
foK  him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made  anything  by  hearing  of 
i^^,  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory ;  practice 
must  settle  the  habit  of  doing  without  reflecting  on 
the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  sood 
painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and  in- 
straction  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  co- 
herent linker,  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules, 
showing  him  wherein  right  reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's 
understandinss,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from 
want  df  a  right  use  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  fiiult  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the 
fikolt  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We 
see  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in 
making  a  bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them  about 
matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 

Ererr  one  is  forward  to  complain  of  the  prejudices 
that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were  free, 
and  had  none  of  his  own.  This  being  objected  on  all 
lides^  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  a  fault,  and  a  hindrance 


to  knowledge.  What,  now,  is  the  curst  No  other 
but  this,  that  eTetr  man  should  let  alone  others'  pre- 
judices, and  examme  his  own.  Nobody  is  oonyinced 
of  his  by  the  accusation  of  another :  he  recriminates 
by  the  same  rule,  and  is  clear.  The  only  way  to 
remoTO  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and  error  out  of 
the  world,  is  for  erery  one  impartially  to  examine 
himself.  If  others  will  not  deal  fairly  with  their  own 
minds,  does  that  make  my  errors  truths,  or  ought  it 
to  make  me  in  love  with  them,  and  willing  to  impose 
on  myself!  If  others  loye  cataracts  on  their  eyes^ 
should  that  hinder  me  from  couching  of  mine  as 
soon  as  I  could  I  Ereiy  one  dedaies  against  blind- 
ness, and  Tot  who  almost  is  not  fond  of  that  which 
dims  his  sight,  and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his 
mind,  whidi  should  leaa  him  into  truth  and  know- 
ledge 1  False  or  doubtful  positions,  relied  upon  as 
unquestionable  maxims,  keep  those  in  the  dark  from 
truth  who  build  on  them.  Such  are  usually  the 
prejudices  imbibed  from  education,  party,  reyerence, 
fashion,  interest,  jcc.  This  is  the  mote  which  eyeiy 
one  sees  in  his  brother's  ere,  but  nerer  regards  the 
beam  in  his  own.  For  who  is  there  almost  tlukt  is  eter 
broueht  finirly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  see 
wheuer  they  are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial !  But 
yet  this  should  be  one  of  the  first  things  eyery  one 
should  set  about,  and  be  scrupulous  in,  who  would 
rightly  conduct  his  understanding  in  the  search  of 
triith  and  knowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great 
hindrance  of  knowledge  (for  to  such  only  I  write) ;  to 
those  who  would  shake  off  this  great  and  dangerous 
impostor  Prejudice,  who  dresses  up  fiJsehood  in  the 
likeness  of  truth,  and  so  dexterously  hoodwinks  men's 
minds,  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that 
th^  are  more  in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  I  shall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby 
prejudice  may  be  known.  He  that  is  strongly  of  any 
opinion,  must  suppose  (unless  he  be  self-condemned) 
that  his  persuasion  is  built  upon  good  grounds,  and 
that  his  assent  is  no  greater  than  what  the  eyidence 
of  the  truth  he  holds  roroes  him  to ;  and  that  they  are 
arguments,  and  not  inclination  or  fancy,  that  make 
him  so  confident  and  positiye  in  his  tenets.  Now  if, 
after  all  his  profession,  he  cannot  bear  any  opposition 
to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot  so  much  as  fiye  a  patient 
hearing,  much  less  examine  and  weifh  the  amments 
on  the  other  side,  does  he  not  plainly  coniess  it  is 
prejudice  goyems  him!  And  it  is  not  eyidence  of 
truth,  but  some  lazy  anticipation,  some  beloyed  pre- 
sumption, that  he  desires  to  rest  undisturbed  in.  For 
if  what  he  holds  be  as  he  giyes  out,  well  fenced  with 
evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what  need  he  fear 
to  put  it  to  the  proof!  If  his  opinion  be  settled  upon 
a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments  that  support  it, 
and  have  obtained  his  assen^  be  clear,  good,  and  con- 
vincing, why  should  he  be  shy  to  have  it  tried  whether 
they  be  proof  or  not !  He  whose  assent  goes  beyond 
his  eyidence,  owes  this  excess  of  his  adherence  only 
to  prejudice,  and  does,  in  effect,  own  it  when  he  re- 
fuses to  hear  what  is  offered  against  it;  declaring 
thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks,  but  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  irith  a 
rorward  condemnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  unheard  and  unexamined! 

The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind  after 
knowledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hin- 
drance to  it.  It  still  presses  into  farther  discoveries 
and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the  variety  of  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  ofWn  stays  not  lon£  enough  on 
what  is  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  should,  for  naste 
to  pursue  what  is  yet  out  of  sight.  He  that  rides  post 
through  a  country  may  be  able,  from  the  transient 
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view,  to  tell  in  general  how  the  parts  lie,  and  may  be 
able  to  give  some  loose  description  of  here  a  mountain 
and  there  a  plain,  here  a  morass  and  there  a  rirer ; 
woodland  in  one  part  and  savannahs  in  another.  Such 
superficial  ideas  and  observations  as  these  he  may 
collect  in  galloping  over  it ;  bat  the  more  useful  ob- 
servations of  the  soil,  plants,  animals,  and  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must 
necessarily  escape  him ;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever 
discover  the  rich  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature 
commonly  lodges  her  treasures  and  jewels  in  rocky 
ground.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  sense  lies 
deep,  the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick 
n  it  with  labour  and  thought,  and  close  contem- 

Edon,  and  not  leave  it  until  it  has  mastered  the  dif- 
Itv  and  got  possession  of  truth.  But  here  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme :  a  man  must  not 
stick  at  every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of 
science  in  eveiy  trivial  question  or  scruple  that  he 
may  raise.  He  that  will  stand  to  pick  up  and  exa- 
mine every  pebble  that  comes  in  his  way,  is  as  un- 
likely to  return  enriched  and  laden  with  jewels,  as 
the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  ate  not 
the  better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  diffi- 
culty, but  their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  thejir 
usefulness  and  tendency.  Insignificant  observations 
should  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes ;  and  those 
that  enlaige  our  view,  and  eive  light  towards  further 
and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though 
they  stop  our  course,  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in 
a  fixed  attention. 

There  is  another  haste  that  does  often,  and  will, 
mislead  the  mind,  if  it  be  left  to  itself  and  its  own 
conduct.  The  understanding  is  naturally  forward, 
not  only  to  leani  its  knowledge  by  variety  (which 
makes  it  skip  over  one  to  get  speedily  to  another  part 
of  knowledge),  but  also  eager  to  enlaige  its  views  by 
running  too  fast  into  general  observations  and  con- 
clusions, without  a  due  examination  of  particulars 
enough  whereon  to  found  those  general  axioms.  This 
seems  to  enlarge  their  stock,  but  it  is  of  fancies,  not 
realities;  such  theories,  built  upon  narrow  founda* 
tions,  stand  but  weakly,  and  if  they  fall  not  them- 
selves, are  at  least  very  hardly  to  be  supported  against 
the  assaults  of  opposition.  And  thus  men,  beine  too 
hasty  to  erect  to  themselves  general  notions  and  ill- 
grounded  theories,  find  themselves  deceived  in  their 
stock  of  knowledge,  when  they  come  to  examine  their 
hastily  assumed  maxims  themselves,  or  to  have  them 
attacked  by  others.  General  observations,  drawn  from 
particulars,  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehend- 
ing great  store  in  a  little  room ;  but  they  are  there- 
fore to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution, 
lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  loss  and  shame 
will  be  the  greater,  when  our  stock  comes  to  a  severe 
scrutiny.  One  or  two  particulars  may  suggest  hints 
of  inquiry,  and  they  do  well  who  take  those  hints ; 
but  it  they  turn  them  into  conclusions,  and  make 
them  presently  general  rules,  they  are  forward  indeed ; 
but  it  is  only  to  impose  on  themselves  by  propositions 
assumed  for  truths  without  sufficient  warrant.  To 
make  such  observations,  is,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, to  make  the  heitd  a  ma^zine  of  materials, 
which  can  hardlv  be  called  knowledge,  or  at  least  it 
is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not  reduced  to  use 
or  order ;  and  he  that  makes  eveiythine  an  observa- 
tion, has  the  same  useless  plenty,  and  much  more 
falsehood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  sides 
are  to  be  avoided ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the 
best  account  of  his  studies,  who  keeps  his  understand- 
ing in  the  right  mean  between  them. 

{Pleatwe  cmd  Pain.] 

The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being,  having 
given  us  the  power  over  sevenJ  parts  of  our  bodies,  to 


move  or  keep  them  at  rest,  as  we  think  fit;  and  tlaO| 
by  the  motion  of  them,  to  move  ourselves  and  oonti* 
guous  bodies,  in  which  consists  all  the  actions  of  ow 
body;  having  also  given  a  power  to  our  mind,  iasere- 
ral  instances,  to  choose  amongst  its  ideas  which  it  will 
think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  this  or  thit 
subject  with  consideration  and  attention ;  to  eidfae 
us  to  these  actions  of  thinking  and  motion  thai  we 
ate  capable  of,  has  been  pleasied  to  join  to  lerefsl 
thoughts,  and  several  sensations,  a  perception  of  de- 
light. If  this  were  wholly  separated  from  all  oar  oat- 
ward  sensations  and  inward  though^  we  should  hare 
no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  anotber, 
n^ligenoe  to  attention,  or  motion  to  rest.  Andio 
we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies,  nor  emnlov  ov 
minds ;  but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  iO  nu 
adrift,  without  any  direction  or  design ;  and  safer  the 
ideas  of  our  minds,  like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make 
their  appearances  there,  as  it  happened,  without  at- 
tending to  them.  In  which  state,  man,  howerer  fiv- 
nished  with  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  will, 
would  be  a  very  idle  inactive  creature,  and  pass  hii 
time  only  in  a  lazy  lethargic  dream.  It  has,  there- 
fore, pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  atvenl  ob- 
jects, and  the  ideas  whicJi  we  receive  finm  them,  u 
also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  ooncomitaDt  plea- 
sure, and  that  in  several  oDJeets  to  several  degree^ 
that  those  faculties  which  he  had  endowed  vswilh 
might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  \j  m. 

Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  ni  oa 
work  that  pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  emploj 
our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  puisne  this;  onlj 
this  is  worth  our  consideration,  '  that  pain  is  oftea 
produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  prodsoi 
pleasure  in  us.'  This,  their  near  conjunction,  which 
makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the  sensations  where  we 
expected  pleasure,  gives  us  new  occasion  of  admiring 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker,  wlio,  deriga- 
ing  the  preservation  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pais 
to  the  application  of  muiy  thines  to  our  bodic^  to 
warn  us  of  the  harm  that  they  wrill  do,  and  as  adrica 
to  withdraw  from  them.  But  He,  not  designing  ear 
preservation  barely,  but  the  preservation  of  every  psit 
and  organ  in  its  perfection,  nath,  in  many  cases,  ai- 
nexed  pain  to  those  very  ideas  which  deli^  m 
Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  dcgrBS, 
by  a  little  greater  increase  of  it,  proves  no  ordinaiy 
torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  objeda, 
light  itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  be- 
yond a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a  reiy  pain- 
ful sensation ;  which  is  wisely 'and  fiavourably  so  m- 
dered  by  nature,  that  when  any  object  does,  Ij  the 
vehemency  of  its  operation,  disorder  the  instrvnctti 
of  sensation,  whose  structures  cannot  but  be  very  ap 
and  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  waned  towm- 
draw,  before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and 
so  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  function  fi>r  the  fiitvn. 
The  consideration  of  those  objects  that  produce  it  nay 
well  persuade  us,  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of  psia. 
For,  though  great  light  be  insufiferable  to  our  ejes,  yal 
the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  aU  disoM 
them;  because  that  causing  no  disorderly  motion  in 
it,  leaves  that  curious  organ  unharmed  in  its  natanl 
state.  But  yet  excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  paiai 
us,  because  it  b  equally  destructive  to  that  temps 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  lifie,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  several  functions  of  the  body,  and  which 
consists  in  a  moderate  degree  of  wannth,  or,  if  7« 
please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of  our  ho&m, 
confined  within  certun  bounds. 

Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  anoihcr  reasenvky 
God  hath -scattered  up  and  down  several  d^gicei  « 
pleasure  and  pain  in  all  the  tilings  that  envixon  sad 
afiect  us,  and  blended  them  together  in  almost  all 
that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ;  that  w«^ 
finding  impeifection,  disaatiafiMtioo.  and  wantof  cMir 
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]dele  bsppinflM  in  all  the  enjoTnieiitB  which  the  crea- 
tures can  afloTd  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  en- 
Jc^ment  of  Him  'with  whom  there  is  fulness  of  joj, 
•ad  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  eveimore.' 

[ImpoHcmee  of  Moral  JS^Jutfotion.] 

Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  put  to  be  taught 
during  the  tender  and  flexible  years  of  his  life,  this 
is  certain,  it  should  be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and  lan- 
guages the  least  part  of  education ;  one  who,  knowing 
jow  much  xirtue  and  a  well-tempered  soul  is  to  be 
preferred  to  any  sort  of  learning  or  language,  makes 
it  his  chief  business  to  form  the  mind  of  his  scholars, 
and  giTe  that  a  right  disposition ;  which,  if  once  got, 
though  all  the  r^  should  be  neglected,  would  in 
due  time  produce  all  the  rest ;  and  which,  if  it  be  not 

Et,  and  settled  so  as  to  keep  out  ill  and  ricious 
kbits— languages,  and  sciences,  and  all  the  other 
accomplishments  of  education,  will  be  to  no  purpose 
but  to  make  the  worse  or  more  dangerous  man. 

[FaiiAing  t^IdeoMfrom  the  MmdJl 

Ideas  quickly  fade,  and  often  yanish  quite  out  of  the 
nnderstanding,  leaving  no  more  footsteps  or  remain- 
iiig  characters  of  themselves  than  shadows  do  flying 
ever  a  field  of  com.  *  *  The  memory  of  some  m^ 
ii  voy  tenacious,  even  to  a  miracle;  but  yet  there 
seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of 
Ihoee  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in  minds  the 
most  retentive ;  so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  re- 
newed by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or  reflection 
(A  those  kind  of  objects  which  at  first  occasioned 
them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  last  there  remains 
Bothins  to  be  seen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren ox  our  youth,  often  die  before  us ;  and  our  minds 
represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  approach- 
ing, where,  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet 
the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery 
moulders  away.  Pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are 
laid  in  fading  colours,  and,  unless  sometimes  refreshed, 
vanish  and  disappear.  How  much  the  constitution 
of  oar  bodies  and  the  make  of  our  animal  spirits  are 
eonoemed  in  thin,  and  whether  the  temper  of  the 
brain  make  this  difference,  that  in  some  it  retains  the 
characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like  free- 
stone, and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  1  shall 
not  here  inquire :  though  it  may  seem  probable  that 
the  constitution  of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence 
the  memory ;  since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite 
strip  the  mind  of  all  it«  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a 
fever  in  a  few  days  calcine  all  those  images  to  dust 
and  confusion,  which  seemed  to  be  as  luting  as  if 
graved  in  marble. 

[JKrtory.] 

The  stories  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  farther  than 
they  instruct  us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  furnish 
us  with  observations  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  are  not 
one  Jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  history  of  Robin  Hood, 
or  the  Seven  Wise  Ma«ten.  I  do  not  deny  but  his- 
iaij  is  very  useful,  and  very  instructive  of  human 
life  ;  but  il  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation  of 
being  a  historian,  it  is  a  very  empty  thin^ ;  and  he 
that  can  tell  all  the  particulars  of  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any 
other  use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a 
eood  memory,  and  with  all  his  pains  hath  only  filled 
his  head  with  Christmas  tales.  And,  which  is  worse, 
the  greatest  part  of  histonr  being  made  up  of  wars  and 
coDquesis,  and  their  style,  especially  the  Romans, 
fpeiddng  of  valour  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  virtue, 
we  are  in  danger  to  be  misled  by  the  general  current 
and  business  of  histoiy ;  and,  looking  on  Alexander 
and  Cosar,  and  such-like  heroes,  as  the  highest  in- 
itanoes  of  human  greatness,  becAuse  they  each  of  them 


caused  the  death  of  several  hundred  thousand  mca» 
and  the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  overran  a 
great  part  of  the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants 
to  possess  themselves  of  their  countries — ^we  are  apt 
to  make  butchery  and  rapine  the  chief  marks  and 
very  essence  of  human  greatness.  And  if  civil  histoiy 
be  a  great  dealer  of  it,  and  to  many  readers  thus  use- 
less, curious  and  difficult  inquirings  in  antiquity  are 
much  more  so;  and  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
Colossus,  or  figure  of  the  Capitol,  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  marriages,  or  who  it  was  that 
first  coined  money ;  these,  I  confess,  set  a  man  well 
off  in  the  world,  especially  amongst  the  learned,  but 
set  him  veiy  little  on  in  his  way.  *  * 

I  shall  only  add  one  word,  and  then  conclude :  and 
that  is,  that  whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history 
from  our  study  as  a  useless  part,  as  certainly  it  is 
where  it  is  read  only  as  a  tale  that  is  told ;  here,  on 
the  other  side,  I  recommend  it  to  one  who  hath  well 
settled  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  morality,  and 
knows  how  to  make  a  judgment  on  the  actions  of 
men,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  studies  he  can  apply 
himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  picture  of  the  world 
and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think  of 
men  as  ihsY  are.  There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opi- 
nions, and  nnd  firom  what  slight  and  sometimes  shame- 
ful o<»asions  some  of  them  have  taken  their  rise, 
which  yet  afterwards  have  had  great  authority,  and 
passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world,  and  borne  down 
all  before  them.  There  also  one  may  learn  great  and 
useful  instructions  of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against 
the  cheats  and  roffueries  of  the  world,  with  many 
more  advantages  which  I  shall  not  here  enumerate. 

[Orihodoaey  cnul  HentyJ] 

The  great  division  among  Christians  is  about  opi- 
nions. Every  sect  has  its  set  of  them,  and  that  is 
called  Orthodoxy ;  and  he  that  professes  his  assent  to 
them,  though  with  an  implicit  faith,  and  without  ex- 
amining, is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to  salvation. 
But  if  he  examines,  and  thereupon  questions  any  one 
of  them,  he  is  presently  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  if 
he  oppose  them  or  hold  the  contrary,  he  is  presently 
condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and  in  the  sure 
way  to  perdition.  Of  this  one  may  say,  that  there  is 
nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examinee, 
and  upon  a  fair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a 
truth,  has  done  his  duty  more  than  he  who  embraces 
the  profession  (for  the  truths  themselves  he  does  not 
embrace)  of  the  truth  without  having  examined 
whether  it  be  true  or  no.  And  he  that  has  done  his 
duty  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  certainly 
more  in  the  way  to  heaven  than  he  who  has  done 
nothing  of  it.  For  if  it  be  our  duty  to  search,  afler 
truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  though 
he  has  not  found  it,  in  some  points  has  paid  a  more 
acceptable  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Maker  than  he 
that  has  not  searched  at  all,  but  professes  to  have 
found  truth,  when  he  has  neiUier  searched  nor  found 
it.  For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any  church 
in  the  lump,  without  examining  them,  has  truly 
neither  searched  after  nor  found  truth,  but  has  only 
found  those  that  he  thinks  have  found  truth,  and  so 
receives  what  they  say  with  an  implicit  faith,  and 
so  pays  them  the  homage  that  is  due  only  to  Ood, 
who  cannot  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  In  this  way  the 
several  churches  (in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opi- 
nions are  preferred  to  life,  and  orthodoxy  is  that 
which  they  are  concerned  for,  and  not  morals)  put  the 
terms  of  salvation  on  that  which  the  Author  of  our 
salvation  does  not  put  them  in.  The  believing  of  a 
collection  of  certain  propositions,  which  are  called 
and  esteemed  fundamental  articles,  because  it  has 
pleased  the  compilers  to  put  them  into  their  oonfef* 
sion  of  fiuth,  is  made  the  condition  of  salvation. 
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One  aboold  not  diipute  with  a 

tlirouglntupidilj  or  »1        ' 

Tinble  tnitu. 


[Off<i*itiaa  (o  lft»  DoeMw).] 
a   impatatii 

to  be  right  but  the  receired  doctrinn.  Truth 
«Tei  7^  oairied  it  bj  T0t«  uifwhen  &t  iti  fiiM 
^ipeukuce :  new  opinion*  ue  klwaja  aunpected,  ud 
(uuftllj  opposed,  without  any  other  rvaaou  but  be- 
auM  they  ua  not  UntAj  common.  But  truth,  llhe 
gold,  it  not  the  len  >o  foi  baing  aewlj  brought 
ue  mine.  It  ia  tri^  and  euunin&tion  must  g 
price,  Aud  not  any  antique  faihiou  :  uid  tbougb 

all  that,  be  m 
le«geDuiu& 


lDtUy<^. 


Hea&i.} 


If  by  gainiiiE  knowled^  w»  dertroy  our  beaUth,  m 
labour  for  a  thing  that  will  be  UMleii  In  onr  haudj; 
and  if,  by  baraeaing  our  bodiei  (theurh  with  •  derign 
to  render  ounelfea  mere  mefal),  we  dapnTe  onnelTea 
ef  the  abilitiea  and  uppurluniti**  of  doing  tiiat  good 
ve  might  hare  dooe  with  ■  meaner  talent,  whidi  Ood 
thought  aitfficient  for  ni,  by  harinc  denied  ni  the 
ttrength  to  improre  it  to  Uiat  pitch  which  men  of 
ftionger  conitltutioiu  cui  attain  to,  we  rob  Qod  of 
H  much  serrica,  and  our  neighbour  of  all  that  help 
which,  in  a  Male  of  health,  with  modeiate  knowledge, 
we  might  hare  been  able  to  perform.  He  that  einu 
hia  Teetel  by  orerloadiug  it,  though  it  be  with  gold, 
and  ulrer,  and  pi«ioui  etonea,  will  gite  hii  owner 
bat  u  ill  aeceont  of  hii  Toyage. 

[Toleration  of  Other  Sfen'j  OpMau.'] 
Since,  therefote,  it  ii  un&roidable  to  the  graateet 
part  of  men,  if  not  all,  to  hare  aorerBj  opiaiooi,  with- 
out certain  and  indubitable  prooft  of  thnr  truth; 
and  it  carriea  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignoranoe, 
lightneaa,  or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  ranounce  their 
former  tenets  pniently  upon  the  otfer  of  an  argument, 
which  they  cannot  immediately  ansirer,  and  ihow 
the  iieufficiency  of;  it  would,  methinka,  became  all 
men  to  maintain  peace,  and  the  common  office*  of 
humanity  and  friendship,  in  the  direnityof  opiniona! 
■ince  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  Uiat  any  one 
should  readily  and  obeequioualT  quit  his  own  opinion, 
and  embrace  oun  with  a  blind  resicnation  to  an 
■udority,  which  the  nnderatanding  of  man  acknow- 
ledges not.  For  howerer  it  may  oftoi  mistake,  it  can 
own  no  other  guide  but  reason,  nor  blindly  submit  to 
the  will  and  dlctstes  of  another.  If  he  you  would 
bring  orer  to  your  sentiments  be  one  that  eiaminee 
*^~'>rp  be  aKseats,  you  must  gire  him  leare  at  his 
ure  to  go  orer  the  account  again,  and,  recalling 
what  is  out  of  bis  mind,  eiamine  all  the  particulan, 
0  see  on  which  side  the  adTantage  lies :  and  if  he  will 
lot  think  our  arguments  of  wriRht  enough  to  engage 
lim  anew  in  so  much  pains,  it  is  but  what  we  often 
lo  oursclTcs  in  the  like  cases,  and  we  should  take  it 
jnisB  if  others  should  prescribe  to  os  what  pcnnts  we 
should  study.  And  if  he  be  one  who  takee  his  opi- 
-'is  upon  trust,  how  con  we  imagine  that  he  should 
lunce  those  tenela  which  time  and  custom  bare  M 


settled  in  his  mind,  that  he  thinks  them  self-eridnt, 

andof  an  unquestionable  certainty  ;  or  which  be  lakes 
to  he  impressions  he  has  rueired  from  Ood  hiiuil^ 
or  from  men  sent  by  him  I  How  can  we  tipect,  I  mj, 
that  opinions  thus  settled  should  be  giren  up  to  lbs 
arguments  or  authority  of  a  stranger  or  sdTenan, 
especially  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of  intentt  or  de- 
aign,  a*  there  ueier  fails  to  be  where  men  find  lhcB> 
sdres  ill  treated  I  We  should  do  well  to  conunistnls 
our  mutual  ignorance,  and  endearour  lo  lemore  it 
in  all  the  gentle  and  fur  ways  of  infarmalion;  sud 
~  '   .nstantly  treat  other*  ill,  as  obilinate  and  |0- 


;,  becaus 


thejw 


a  their  n 


our  opinioDS,  or  at  least  thcae  we  would  Ior* 
upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than  probable  thai  n 
ue  DO  less  obstinate  in  not  embracing  some  of  than. 
For  where  is  the  man  that  has  incontatable  cridsKe 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  lalsdraed 
of  all  he  condemns ;  or  can  say  that  he  has  eiuiiMd 
to  the  bottom  all  his  own,  or  other  men'a  opiilml 
The  neccaeity  of  beliering  without  knowledge,  uy, 
often  npoD  tbtj  alight  giounda,  in  tbia  fleeting  itM 
of  action  and  blindneea  we  an  in,  should  nuk*  ss 
more  busy  ud  careful  to  infonn  oorselTes  than  ob- 
strain  othen.  At  least  those  who  haTS  not  thneogUy 
eiamined  to  the  bottom  alt  their  own  tenets,  bM 
ouifeas  they  are  unfit  to  preocribe  to  othenj  and  m 
onreasoDabie  in  imposing  that  as  truth  on  other  man^ 
belief  which  they  themselfee  bare  not  Bordted  isle, 
nor  weighed  the  arguments  of  probability  on  vhkk 
they  should  leceire  oi  reject  it.  Thoie  whe  kn* 
ftiriy  and  truly  examined,  and  an  thereby  rot 
dooM  in  all  uw  doctrina  they  profea  and  go 
themselTes  by,  would  lure  a  Juster  pretence  to  rei; 
otbente  follow  them;  but  tben  are  so  few  in  nu 
and  find  so  little  reason  t*  be  migetarial  in  I 
opinions,  that  nothing  insolsot  and  impoisaa  is  tele 
sipeetad  ftom  them:  ud  theie  >i  nueo  le  tkii^ 
that  if  men  were  better  tnrtniotml  UwmKlns,  Iklf 
would  be  less  imposing  en  ctiiett, 


ig  up  in  England  Immediately  after  the  drt 
BacoD,  and  wliD  showed,  by  the  aacceeiAi]  intU* 
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tkm  of  his  principles,  how  traly  he  had  pointed  out 
the  means  at  enlarging  hnman  knowledge.  The 
eminent  man  of  whom  we  speak  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  at  whose  mansion  of 
Lismore  he  was  horn  in  the  year  1627.  After  study- 
ing at  Eton  coOege  and  Genera,  and  travelling 
tiirough  Italy,  he  returned  to  England  in  1644. 
Being  in  easy  circumstances,  and  endowed  with 
uncommon  activity  of  mind,  he  forthwith  applied 
himself  to  those  studies  and  experiments  in  che- 
mistiy  and  natural  philosophy  which  continued  to 
engage  his  attention  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  lO(e.  During  the  civil  war,  some  ingenious  men 
began  to  hold  weekly  meetings  at  Oxford,  for  the 
cultivation  of  what  was  then  termed  'the  new 
philosophy,'  first  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr  Wilkins  (as 
slieady  stated  in  our  accoimt  of  that  divine),  and 
subsequently,  for  the  most  piurt,  at  the  residence  of 
Boyle.  These  sdentiflc  persons,  with  others  who 
afterwards  joined  them,  were  incorporated  by  Charles 
H,  in  1662,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Bc^k,  after  settling  in  London  in  16€8,  was  one  of 
the  moat  active  members,  and  manv  of  his  treatises 
originaUy  appeared  in  the  Society  s  '  Philosophical 
Transactiona'  The  works  of  this  industrious  man 
(who  died  in  1691),  are  so  numerous,  that  they 
occupy  aiz  thick  quarto  volumes.  They  oonsist 
chiefly  of  accounts  of  his  experimental  researches  in 
cfaemistiy  and  natural  philosophy,  particularly  with 
reqMct  to  the  mechanic  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  air.  The  latter  subject  was  one  in  which  he  felt 
nmdi  interest ;  and  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  the 
eoostractioD  of  which  he  materially  improved,  he 
ioooeeded  in  making  many  valuable  pneumatic  dis- 
coveriea.  Theology  likewise  being  a  favourite  sub- 
ject, he  published  various  works,  both  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  and  in  explanation  of  the  benefits  ac- 
cmiDg  to  religion  from  the  study  of  the  divine 
attributes  as  displayed  in  the  material  world.  So 
earnest  was  he  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  that 
he  not  only  devoted  much  time  and  money  in  oon- 
tribnting  to  its  propagation  in  foreign  parts,  but, 
by  a  codicSI  to  his  will,  made  provision  for  the  deli- 
very of  eight  sermons  yearly  in  London  by  some 
learned  divine,  *for  proving  tlie  Christian  religion 
against  notorious  infidels,  namely,  atheists,  thcists, 
pagHTTS,  Jews,  and  Mahometans;  not  descending 
lower  to  any  controversies  that  are  among  Chris- 
tians themselves.*  We  learn  from  his  biographers, 
that  in  1660  he  was  solicited  by  Lord  Clarendon 
to  adopt  the  clerical  profesdon,  in  order  that  the 
church  might  have  the  support  of  those  eminent 
abilities  and  virtues  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
Two  oonslderatiooa,  however,  induced  him  to  with- 
hold complianoe.  In  the  first  place,  he  regarded 
himself  as  more  likely  to  advance  religion  by  his 
writings  in  the  character  of  a  layman,  than  if  he 
were  in  the  more  interested  position  of  one  of  the 
clergy — ^whoae  preaching  there  was  a  general  ten- 
dency to  look  upon  as  the  remunerated  exercise  of  a 
prafienlon.  And  secondly,  he  felt  the  obligations,  im- 
portance, and  difficulties  of  the  pastoral  care  to  be  so 
great,  tlut  he  wanted  the  oonfidefice  to  undertake  it ; 
'esoecSally,'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  *not  having  felt 
wluin  hinuelf  an  inward  motion  to  it  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  the  first  question  that  is  put  to  those 
who  come  to  he  initiated  into  the  service  of  the 
church,  reliving  to  that  motion,  he,  who  had  not  felt 
it,  thought  he  durst  not  make  the  step,  lest  other- 
wise he  should  have  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
solemnly  and  seriously  did  he  judge  of  sacred  mat- 
tera'  He  valued  rdigion  chiefly  for  its  practical  in- 
fluence in  improving  the  moral  character  of  men,  and 
had  a  decided  aversion  to  controversy  on  abstract 
doctrinal  points.    His  disapprobation  of  severities 


and  persecution  on  account  of  religious  belief  was 
very  strong ;  *  and  I  have  seldom,*  says  Burnet,  *  ob- 
served him  to  speak  with  more  heat  and  indignation 
than  when  that  came  in  his  way.' 

The  titles  of  those  works  of  Boyle  which  are  most 
likely  to  attract  the  general  reader,  are  Considera' 
dona  on  the  Usefulness  of  Experimental  Philosophy  ^ 
Considerations  on  the  Swle  of  the  Holy  Sariptmres ;  A 
Free  Discourse  ayainH  Customary  Swearing;  Comside* 
rations  about  the  ReconcUableness  of  Reason  and  ReR" 
gion,  caul  the  Possibility  of  a  Resurrection ;  A  Lis' 
course  of  Things  above  Reason;  A  Discourse  of  the 
Hiah  Veneration  Man*s  Intdlect  owes  to  God,  particu" 
larlyfor  his  Wisdom  and  Power;  A  Disquisition  into 
the  Final  Causes  of  Natural  Things  {  The  Christian 
Virtuoso,  thawing  that,  6y  beina  addicted  to  Experi- 
mented Philosophy,  a  man  is  rather  assisted  than  indie* 
posed  to  be  a  good  Christian ;  and  A  Treatise  ofSertH 
phic  Love,  He  published,  in  1665,  Occasional  R^eis 
tions  on  Several  Subjects,  mostly  written  in  early  1^ 
and  which  Swift  has  ridiculed  in  his  *  Pious  Medita- 
tion on  a  Broomstick.'  The  comparative  want  of  taste 
and  of  sound  judgment  displayed  in  this  portion  of 
Boyle's  writings,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
immature  age  at  which  it  was  composed,  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  not  originally  intended  for 
the  public  eye.  The  occasions  of  these  devout  *  Re- 
flections' are  such  as  the  following : — *  Upon  his  horse 
stumbling  in  a  very  £Eur  way  ;*  *  Upon  his  distilling 
spirit  of  roses  in  a  lirobick ;'  *  Upon  two  very  miser- 
able beggars  begging  together  by  the  highway;' 
*  Upon  the  sight  of  a  windmill  standing  still ;'  *  Upon 
his  paring  of  a  rare  summer  apple;'  *Upon  his 
coach's  being  stopped  in  a  narrow  lane  ;*  *  Upon  my 
spaniel's  fetching  me  my  glove ;'  '  Upon  the  taking 
up  his  horses  from  grass,  and  giving  them  oats  be- 
fore they  were  to  be  ridden  a  journey.' 

The  works  of  Boyle  upon  natural  theology  take 
tlie  lead  among  the  excellent  treatises  on  that  sub- 
ject by  which  the  literature  of  our  country  ia 
adorned. 

His  style  is  clear  and  precise,  but  he  is  apt  to  pro- 
long his  sentences  untU  they  become  insufierably 
tedioua  Owing  to  the  haste  with  which  many  m 
his  pieces  were  sent  to  the  press,  their  deflciency  of 
method  is  such,  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  prolixity 
of  their  style,  to  render  the  perusal  of  them  a  some- 
what disagreeable  task.  The  following  specimens, 
gathered  from  different  treatises,  are  the  most  inte- 
resting we  have  been  able  to  find : — 

IThe  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy  fowourabie  to 

Rdigion.l 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philoso- 

Eher,  as  such,  hath  towards  being  a  Christian,  is,  that 
is  course  of  studies  conduceth  muck  to  settle  in  his 
mind  a  firm  belief  of  the  existence,  and  divers  of  the 
chief  attributes,  of  God ;  which  belief  is,  in  the  order 
of  thin^  the  first  principle  of  that  natural  religion 
which  itself  is  pre-required  to  revealed  teligion  in 
general,  and  consequently  to  that  in  particular  which 
IS  embraced  by  Christians. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastness,  beauty,  and 
regular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  exccdlent 
structure  of  animals  and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of 
other  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  subserviency  of 
most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  induce  him,  as  a 
rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiful, 
orderly,  and  (in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system 
of  things,  that  we  tall  the  world,  was  framed  by  an 
author  supremely  powerful,  wise,  and  good,  can  scarce 
be  denied  by  an  Intelligent  and  unprejudiced  oon- 
siderer.  And  this  is  stronglv  confinned  by  experience, 
which  witnesseth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  coun^ 
tries  the  generality  of  philosophers  and  contempla- 
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tire  men  were  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  Deltj, 
by  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  uniyerse, 
whose  fitbric  and  conduct,  they  rationally  concluded, 
could  not  be  deservedly  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance, 
or  to  any  other  cause  than  a  divine  Being. 

But  though  it  be  true  '  that  God  hath  not  left  him- 
•elf  without  witness,'  even  to  perfunctory  considerers, 
by  stunping  upon  divers  of  the  more  obvious  parts  of 
his  workmanship  such  conspicuous  impressions  of  his 
attributes,  that  a  moderate  degree  or  understanding 
and  attention  may  suffice  to  make  men  acknowledge 
his  being,  yet  I  scruple  not  to  think  that  assent  very 
much  inferior  to  the  belief  that  the  same  objects  ate 
fitted  to  produce  in  a  heedful  and  intelligent  con- 
templator  of  them.  For  the  works  of  Ood  are  bo 
worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides  the  impresses  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were,  upon 
their  surfaces,  there  are  a  great  many  more  curious  and 
excellent  tokens  and  effects  of  divine  artifice  in  the 
hidden  and  innermost  recesses  of  them ;  and  these  are 
not  to  be  discovered  by  the  perfunctory  looks  of  oscl- 
tant  and  unskilful  beholders ;  but  require,  as  well  as 
deserve,  the  most  attentive  and  piyinff  inspection  of 
inquisitive  and  well -instructed  considerers.  And 
sometimes  in  one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not 
how  many  admirable  things,  that  escape  a  vulvar  eye, 
and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  b^  that  of  a  true 
natunlist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than 
common  curiosity  and  attention,  a  competent  know- 
led^  of  anatomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics, 
and  chemlstxT.  But  treating  elsewhere  purposely  of 
ibis  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  say,  that  God  has 
couched  so  many  things  in  his  visible  works,  that  the 
clearer  liiht  a  man  has,  the  more  he  may  discover  of 
their  unobvious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  he  may  discern  those  qualities  that  lie 
more  obvious.  And  the  more  wonderful  thinn  he 
discovers  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  auxiliary 
proofii  he  meets  with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  ar- 
gument, drawn  from  the  universe  and  its  parts,  to 
evince  that  there  is  a  God  ;  which  is  a  proposition  of 
that  vast  weight  and  importance,  that  it  ought  to  en- 
dear eveiything  to  us  that  is  able  to  confirm  it,  and 
afford  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
divine  Author  of  things.  •  • 

To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and 
that  this  is  performed  by  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which,  from  its  function,  is  called  visive,  will  give  a 
man  but  a  sony  account  of  the  instruments  and  man- 
ner of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that  Opi- 
ficer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  '  formed  the  eye.' 
And  he  that  can  take  up  with  this  easy  theory  of 
vision,  will  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  take  tne  pains  to 
dissect  the  eyes  of  animals,  nor  study  the  books  of 
mathematicians,  to  understand  vision ;  and  accord- 
ingly will  have  but  mean  thoughts  <^  the  contrivance 
of  the  organ,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificer,  in  compari- 
son of  the  ideas  that  will  be  suggested  of  both  of  them 
to  him  that,  being  profoundly  skilled  in  anatomy  and 
optics,  by  their  help  takes  asunder  the  several  coats, 
humours,  and  muscles,  of  which  that  exquisite  diop- 
trical instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  con- 
sidered the  fi^re,  size,  consistence,  texture,  diapha- 
neity or  opacity,  situation,  and  connection  of  eacn  of 
them,  and  their  coaptation  in  the  whole  eye,  shall 
discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how  admir- 
ably this  little  oigan  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident 
beams  of  light,  and  dispose  them  in  the  best  manner 
possible  for  completing  the  lively  representation  of 
the  almost  infinitely  various  objects  of  sight.  *  * 
Tt  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a  diligent  and 
skilftil  scrutiny  of  the  works  of  God,  that  a  man  must 
be,  by  a  rational  and  affective  conviction,  engued  to 
acknowledge  with  the  prophet,  that  the  Author  of 
^nature  is  'wonderAil  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
working.' 


Jii^/UeUon  tfpon  a  Lanthom  and  CtmdUf  carried  Ijf 
en  a  Windy  NighU 

As  there  are  few  ooDtroversies  more  impatut,  m 
there  are  not  many  that  have  been  raoie  cmkndf 
and  warmly  disputed,  than  the  question,  whedMr  a 
public  or  a  private  life  be  preferable !  But  pcriispi 
this  may  be  much  of  the  natuxe  of  tiie  other  questicn, 
whether  a  mamed  life  or  single  ought  niker  to  Is 
chosen  1  that  being  beet  deteminable  by  the  cSrcua* 
stances  of  particular  cases.  For  thoo^,  indsfinilely 
speaking,  one  of  the  two  may  have  advantages  abevt 
ttie  other,  yet  they  are  not  so  great  but  that  sperisl 
circumstances  may  make  matter  of  them  the  mon 
eligible  to  particular  persons.  They  that  find  then- 
selves  furnished  with  abilities  to  serve  their 


tion  in  a  public  capacity,  and  yirtue  great  enoagh  Is 
resist  the  temptations  to  wfaidi  such  a  conditicn  ii 
usually  exposed,  may  not  only  be  allowed  to  embiiM 
such  an  employment,  but  obliged  to  seek  it.  Hot  hs 
whose  parts  are  too  mean  to  qualify  him  to  cema 
others,  and  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  govern  himMU^ 
or  manage  his  own  private  ooneeros,  or  whose  grsai 
are  so  weak,  that  it  is  less  to  lus  virtues,  or  to  Ui 
ability  of  resisting,  than  to  his  care  of  shoaning  (he 
occasions  of  sin,  that  he  owes  his  escaping  the  gailtof 
it,  had  better  deny  himself  some  qiportunitics  <rf  good, 
than  expose  himself  to  probable  temptations.  For 
there  is  such  akind  of  difoenoe  betwixt  riituoshidod 
by  a  private  and  shining  forth  in  a  public  Hfe,  as  thne 
is  betwixt  a  candle  carried  aloft  in  tiie  open  air,  sad 
inclosed  in  a  lanthom ;  in  the  former  place  it  givH 
more  light,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  in  less  dangs  tobe 
blown  out. 

Upon  tU  91(1^  rfRoKi  and  Tidipigrowmgiiearmt 

tmother. 

It  is  so  uncommon  a  thing  to  see  tolipo  last  till 
roses  come  to  be  blown,  that  the  seeing  them  in  tkii 
garden  grow  together,  as  it  deserves  my  notice,  m 
methinks  it  should  suggest  to  me  some  lefisetioa  « 
other  on  it.    And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  impfopei 
one  to  compare  the  difference  betwixt  Uiesetwo  kiadi 
of  flowers  to  the  disparity  which  I  have  often  o^ 
served  betwixt  the  fates  of  those  young  ladies  thit 
are  only  very  handsome,  and  those  that  have  a  Im 
degree  of  beauty,  recompensed  by  the  accession  of  wit, 
discretion,  and  virtue :   for  tuUps,  whilst  tbej  art 
fresh,  do  indeed,  by  the  lustre  and  riridnesi  of  theit 
colours,   more   delight   the    eye   than    roses;  bot 
then  they  do  not  alone  quickly  fade,  bat,  as  sNS 
as  they  have  lost  that  fMiness  and  gandineis  tksi 
solely  endeared  them,  their  degenerate  into  tkingi 
not  only  undesirable,  but  distasteful ;  whereas  nsai, 
besides   the  moderate  beauty  they  disdese  to  Ibt 
eye  (which   is  sufficient  to  please^  though  aot  to 
chann  it),  do  not  only  keep  their  colour  Iwger  tisa 
tulips,  but,  when  that  decays,  retain  a  perfoiacd 
odour,  and  divers  useful  qualities  and  virtues  thai 
survive  the  spring,  and  recommend  them  all  the  jesr. 
Thus  those  unadvised  young  ladies,  that,  beesaie 
nature  has  given  them  beauty  enough,  despise  all 
other  qualities,  and  even  that  regular  diet  which  ii 
ordinarily  requisite  to  make  beauty  itself  lastis|,  aot 
only  are  wont  to  decay  betimes,  but,  as  soon  as  tbef 
have  lost  that  youthful  freshness  that  alone  cadesied  J 
them,  quickly  pass  from  being  objects  of  wonder  sad  9 
love,  to  be  so  of  pity,  if  not  of  scorn ;  whereu  ttos  I 
that  were  as  solicitous  to  enridi  their  minds  sf  to  i 
adorn  their  fiM)es,  may  not  only  with  a  mediocrity  ff ' 
beauty  be  very  desirable  whilst  that  lasto,  bat,  aot-  * 
withstanding  the  recess  of  that  and  youth,  nay,  b/  ' 
the  fragrancy  of  their  reputation,  and  those  viitaes  | 
and  ornaments  of  the  mind  thai  time  dees  bat  in- 

Erove,  be  always  sufficiently  endearsd  to  these  tbst  ■ 
are  merit  enough  to  discern  and  valne  saoh  sibbI-, 
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]«ieei|  tnd  wluwe  esteem  and  firiendBhip  ib  alone 
ipofth  their  being  concerned  for.  In  a  word,  they 
prove  the  haroiest  aa  well  as  thej  are  the  wisest 
aiimf  tfaaiy  whilst  thej  poasess  the  desirable  quail- 
ties  that  yoath  is  wont  to  giye,  neglect  not  the  acquist 
(aoqvisitlonj  of  thooe  that  age  cannot  tftke  away. 

IMamage  a  Lottery^ 

Methinkiy  Lindamor,  most  of  those  transitory  goods 

that  we  are  so  fond  of^  may  not  unfitly  be  resembled 

to  the  senntiTO  plant  which  you  haTO  admired  at  Sion- 

garden :  for  as,  though  we  gaze  on  it  with  attention 

and  wonder,  yet  whrai  we  come  to  touch  it,  the  coy 

ddiasiTe  plant  immediately  shrinks  in  its  displayed 

kares,  and  oontraots  itself  into  a  form  and  dimensions 

disadnuDtageously  differing  from  the  former,  which  it 

Main  recoms  by  degrees  when  touched  no  more ;  so 

then  objects  that  charm  us  at  a  distance,  and  whilst 

gned  on  with  the  eyes  of  expectation  and  desire,  when 

a  more  immediate  possession  hath  put  them  into  our 

haadi^  their  former  lustre  yanishes,  and  they  appear 

quite  differing  things  from  what  bdFore  they  seemed ; 

taMgh,  after  depiTationor  absence  hath   made  us 

forget  their  emptiness,  and  we  be  reduced  to  look  upon 

thm  again  at  a  distanoft,  they  reooTer  in  most  men's 

eyes  their  former  beauty,  and  are  as  capable  as  before 

ioinreigle  and  delude  us.    I  must  add,  Lindamor, 

that,  wtoi  I  compare  to  the  sensitive  plant  most  of 

thflss  tiansitory  tnings  that  are  flattered  with  the  title 

of  goods,  I  do  not  out  of  thai  number  except  most 

nistresses.    For,  though  I  am  no  such  an  enemy  to 

matrimony  as  some  (for  want  of  understanding  the 

nilleiy  I  hare  sometimes  used  in  ordinary  discourse) 

ire  pleased  to  think  me,  and  would  not  refuse  you  my 

adnce  (though  I  would  not  so  readily  giro  you  my  ex- 

smple)  to  timi  Totaiy  to  Hymen ;  yet  I  have  obserred 

10  few  hi^y  matches,  and  so  many  unfortunate  ones, 

sad  have  so  raxelT  seen  men  love  their  wives  at  the 

nte  they  did  whilst  they  were  their  mistresses,  that 

I  wonder  not  that  legislators  thought  it  necetsaiy  to 

make  manriages  indissoluble,  to  make  them  lasting. 

Ajid  I  cannot  fitlier  compare  mairiage  than  to  a 

lottciy ;  for  in  both,  he  that  ventures  may  succeed  and 

Bay  miss ;  and  if  he  draw  a  prise,  he  hath  a  rich  re- 

tura  of  his  venture :  but  in  both  lotteries  there  is  a 

pretty  store  of  blanks  for  eveiy  prize. 

Stmt  ConrideraHotii  ToudUng  the  StyU  qfthe 
Holy  Scripturet, 

These  things,  dear  Theophilus,  being  thus  des- 
patcbed,  I  suppose  we  may  now  seasonably  proceed  to 
eoneider  the  style  of  the  Soripture ;  a  subject  that  will 
is  well  require  as  deserve  some  time  and  much  atten* 
tioB,  in  regard  that  divers  witty  men,  who  freely 
•cknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  take  ex- 
ceptions at  its  style,  and  by  those  and  tneir  own  repu- 
ta^oa,  divert  many  from  studying,  or  so  much  as 
pemimff,  those  sacred  writings,  thereby  at  once  giving 
■sn  injurious  and  irreverent  thoughts  of  it,  and 
divertias  them  from  allowinff  the  Soipture  the  best 
vay  of  justifying  itself,  and  disabusing  them.  Than 
vudi  scarce  anything  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  a 
book,  that  needs  but  to  be  sufficiently  understood  to 
be  highly  venerated  ;  the  writings  these  men  crimi- 
nate, and  would  keep  others  from  reading,  being  like 
tbat  honey  which  Saul's  rash  a^joration  withheld  the 
Inaelites  from  eating,  which,  being  tasted,  not  <mly 
gmtified  the  taste,  but  enlightened  the  eyes*    *    * 

Of  tiw  oonsiderations,  then,  that  I  am  to  lay  before 
JoOf  there  aie  three  or  four,  which  are  of  a  more  gene- 
lal  nature ;  and  therefore  being  such  as  may  each  of 
i^Mm  be  pertinently  employed  against  several  of  the 
exceptions  taken  at  tiie  Soipture's  style,  it  will  not 
be  inconvenient  to  mention  them  before  the  rest. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  considered  that 
<^boto  caviUiit  at  the  style  of  the  Scdptuie,  that  you 


and  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  do  (for  want  of  skill  in 
the  original,  especially  in  the  Hebrew)  judge  of  it  by 
the  translations,  wherein  alone  they  read  it.    Now, 
scarce  any  but  a  linguist  will  imagine  how  much  a 
book  may  lose  of  its  elegancy  by  being  read  in  another 
tongue  than  that  it  was  written  in,  especially  if  the 
languages  from  which  and  into  which  the  version  is 
made  1^  so  very  differing,  as  are  those  of  the  eastern 
and  these  western  parts  of  the  world.    But  of  this  I 
foresee  an  occasion  of  saying  something  hereafter ;  yet 
at  present  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  style  of  the 
Scripture  is  much  more  disadvantaged  than  that  of 
other  books,  by  being  judged  of  by  translations ;  for 
the  religious  and  just  veneration  that  the  interpreten 
of  the  Bible  have  had  for  that  sacred  book,  has  made 
them,  in  most  places,  render  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
passages  so  scrupulously  word  for  word,  that,  for  fear 
of  not  keeping  close  enough  to  the  sense,  they  usually 
care  not  how  much  they  lose  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
passages  they  translate.    So  that,  whereas  in  those 
versions  of  other  books  that  are  made  by  good  linguists, 
the  interpreten  are  wont  to  take  the  liberty  to  recede 
from  the  author's  words,  and  also  substitute  other 
phrases  instead  of  his,  that  they  may  express  his 
meaning  without  injuring  his  reputation.  In  translat- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  interpreters  have  not  put 
Hebrew  phrases  into  Latin  or  English  phrases,  but 
only  into  Latin  or  English  words,  and  have  too  often, 
besides,  by  not  sufiiciently  understanding,  or  at  least 
considering,  the  various  significations  of  words,  par- 
ticles, and  tenses,  in  the  holy  tongue,  made  many 
things  appear  less  coherent,  or  less  rational,  or  less 
considerable,  which,  by  a  more  free  and  skilful  ren- 
dering of  the  original,  would  not  be  blemished  by  any 
appearance  of  such  imperfection.    And  though  this 
fault  of  interpreten  be  pardonable  enough  in  them, 
as  carrying  much  of  its  excuse  in  its  cause,  yet  it 
cannot  but  much  derogate  from  the  Scripture  to  ap- 
pear with  peculiar  disM vantages,  besides  those  many 
that  are  common  to  almost  all  books,  by  being  tran- 
slated. 

For  whereas  the  figures  of  rhetoric  are  wont,  by 
oraton,  to  be  reduced  to  two  comprehensive  sorts,  ana 
one  of  those  does  so  depend  upon  the  sound  and  plac- 
ing of  the  words  (whence  the  Greek  rhetoricians  call 
such  figures  tekmata  kxeo$)^  that,  if  they  be  altered, 
though  the  sense  be  retained,  the  figure  niay  vanish ; 
this  sort  of  figures,  I  say,  which  comprises  those  that 
oraton  call  epanadoi  antatuul€ui$,  and  a  multitude  of 
othen,  are  wont  to  be  lost  in  such  literal  translations 
as  are  cure  of  the  Bible,  as  I  could  easily  show  by 
many  instances,  if  I  thought  it  requisite. 

Besides,  there  are  in  Hd>rew,  as  in  other  languages, 
certain  appropriated  graces,  and  a  peculiar  emphasis 
belonging  to  some  expressions,  which  must  necessarily 
be  impaired  by  any  translation,  and  are  but  too  ofVen 

Suite  lost  in  those  that  adhere  too  scrupulously  to 
le  words  of  the  original.  And,  as  in  a  lovely  face^ 
though  a  painter  may  well  enough  express  the  cheeks, 
and  Uie  noee,  and  lips,  yet  there  is  often  something  of 
splendour  and  vivacity  in  the  eyes,  which  no  pencil 
can  reach  to  equal ;  so  in  some  choice  composures, 
though  a  skilful  interpreter  may  happily  enough 
render  into  his  own  language  a  great  part  of  wlutt 
he  translates,  yet  there  may  well  be  some  shining  pas- 
sages, some  sparkling  and  emphatical  expressions, 
that  he  cannot  possibly  represent  to  the  life.  And 
this  consideration  is  more  applicable  to  the  Bible  and 
its  translations  than  to  other  Dooks,  for  two  particular 
reasons. 

For,  first,  it  is  more  difficult  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament,  than  if  that  book  were  written 
in  Sjrriac  or  Arabic,  or  some  sudi  other  eastern  lan- 
guage. Not  that  the  holy  tongue  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  learned  than  othen ;  but  because  in  the 
other  learned  tongues  we  know  there  are  commonly 
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Tftrietj  of  books  extant,  whereby  we  may  learn  the 
Tarious  Bignifications  of  the  worda  and  phraaea ; 
whereas  the  pure  Hebrew  being  unhappily  lost,  ex- 
cept flo  much  of  it  aa  remains  in  the  Old  Teatament, 
out  of  whoae  booka  alone  we  can  but  Tery  imperfectly 
frame  a  dictionaiy  and  a  language,  there  are  many 
words,  especially  the  hapax  legofnena,  and  thoae  that 
occur  but  seldom,  of  which  we  know  but  that  one  sig- 
nification, or  thoae  few  acceptiona,  wherein  we  find  it 
used  in  thoae  texta  that  we  think  we  clearly  under- 
stand. Whereaa,  if  we  conaider  the  nature  of  the 
primitiTe  tongue,  whoae  worda,  being  not  numeroua, 
are  most  of  them  equirocal  enough,  and  do  many  of 
them  abound  with  atrangely  dififerent  meaninga ;  and 
if  we  conaider,  too,  how  likely  it  ia  that  the  nume- 
roua conqueata  of  David,  and  the  wiadom,  proaperit^, 
fleeta,  and  yarioua  commercea  of  hia  aon  Solomon,  did 
both  enrich  and  spread  the  Hebrew  language,  it  can- 
not but  aeem  toit  probable,  that  the  aame  word  or 
phrase  may  hare  had  diyera  other  aignificationa  than 
inteipretera  hare  taken  notice  of,  or  we  are  now  aware 
of:  aince  we  find  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
other  ea&tem  tonguea,  that  the  Hebrew  worda  and 
phraaea  ^a  little  yaried,  accordinff  to  the  nature  of 
thoae  dialecta)  have  other,  and  onentimea  Tery  dif- 
ferent significations,  beaidea  thoae  that  the  modem 
interpretera  of  the  Bible  have  ascribed  to  them.  I  say 
the  modem,  because  the  ancient  Teraiona  before,  or 
not  long  idfUr,  our  Saviour'a  time,  and  eapecially  that 
which  we  rulgarly  call  the  Septuagint'a,  do  frequently 
favour  our  conjecture,  by  rendering  Hebrew  words 
and  phraaea  to  aeusea  very  diatant  from  thoae  more 
received  aifnificationa  in  our  texta ;  when  there  ap- 
pears no  other  ao  probable  reaaon  of  their  ao  rendering 
them,  aa  their  believing  them  capable  of  aignificationa 
difiTerine  enough  from  those  to  which  our  later  inter- 
preters nave  thought  fit  to  confine  themselves.  The 
use  that  I  would  make  of  thia  conaideration  may  eaaily 
be  conjectured,  namely,  that  it  ia  probable  that  many 
of  thoae  texta  whoae  expreaaiona,  aa  they  are  rendered 
in  our  tranalationa,  aeem  flat  or  improper,  or  incohe- 
rent with  the  context,  would  appear  much  otherwiae, 
if  we  were  acquaint^  with  all  the  aignificationa  of 
worda  and  phraaea  that  were  known  in  the  times 
when  the  Hebrew  language  flouriahed,  and  the  aacred 
booka  were  written ;  it  being  very  likely,  that  among 
thoae  varioua  aignificationa,  aome  one  or  other  would 
afford  a  better  aense,  and  a  more  aignificant  and  ainewy 
expreaaion,  than  we  meet  with  in  our  tranalationa; 
and  perhapa  would  make  auch  paaaaffea  aa  aeem  flat 
or  uncouth,  appear  eloquent  and  emphatical.  *  * 
But  thia  ia  not  all :  for  I  conaider,  in  the  aecond 
place,  that  not  only  we  have  loat  divers  of  the  signifi- 
cations of  many  of  the  Hebrew  worda  and  phraaea, 
but  that  we  have  also  loat  the  meana  of  acouainting 
ourselvea  with  a  multitude  of  particulara  relating  to 
the  topography,  hiator^,  rites,  opiniona,  faahiona,  cua- 
toma,  jcc,  of  the  ancient  Jewa  and  neighbouring  na- 
tiona,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  we  cannot,  in 
the  peruaing  of  booka  of  auch  antiquity  aa  thoae  of 
the  Old  Teatament,  and  written  by  (and  principally 
for)  Jewa,  we  cannot,  I  aay,bttt  loae  very  much  of  that 
eateem,  delight,  and  reliah,  with  which  we  ahould 
read  very  many  paaaagea,  if  we  diacemed  the  referencea 
and  alluaiona  that  are  made'  in  them  to  thoae  atoriea, 
proverba,  opinions,  Jcc,  to  which  auch  paaaagea  may 
well  be  Buppoaed  to  relate.  And  thia  conjecture  wiU 
not,  I  preaume,  appear  irrational,  if  you  but  conaider 
how  many  of  the  handaomeat  paaaagea  in  Juvenal, 
Peniua,  Martial,  and  diveia  other  Latin  writers  Tnot 
to  mention  Heaiod,  MuasBua,  or  otherancienter  Oreeka), 
are  loat  to  auch  readers  aa  are  unacquainted  irith  the 
Roman  cuatoma,  government,  and  story ;  nay,  or  are 
not  Bufficiently  informed  of  a  great  many  particular 
drcumatanoea  relating  to  the  condition  of  those  timea, 
■ad  of  diven  paxticuar  perMmf  pointed  at  in  thoae 


■*•■ 


poema.  And  therefore  It  ia  tliai  the  latter  critica  ksva 
been  fain  to  write  oommenta,  or  at  least  notea,  inmi 
every  pace,  and  in  aome  pag^  upon  almoat  every  une 
of  thoae  booka,  to  enable  the  reader  to  diaoem  the 
eloquence,  and  reliah  the  wit  of  the  author.  And  if 
auch  dilucidationa  be  necesaaiy  to  make  na  valae 
writinga  that  treat  of  familiar  and  aecular  aHair^ 
and  were  written  in  a  European  langnage,  and  ia 
timea  and  countriea  much  nearer  to  oun,  liow  much 
do  you  think  we  muat  loae  of  the  elegancy  of  the  book 
of  Job,  the  Paalma  'of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  other  aacred  compoeurea,  which  not  only  treat 
oftentimea  of  aublime  and  aapemataral  mytteriea,  but 
were  written  in  very  remote  regiona  ao  many  agei  ago^ 
amidst  cireumatanoea  to  moat  of  which  we  cannot  rat 
be  great  atran^era.  And  thuamuch  for  my  firrt  geat^ 
ral  conaideration. 

My  aeoond  ia  thia,  that  we  ahould  carefully  diatin- 
l^oiah  betwixt  what  the  Scripture  itaelf  aaya,  and  what 
la  only  aaid  in  the  Scripvure.  For  we  muat  not  look 
upon  the  Bible  aa  an  oration  of  God  to  men,  or  aa  a 
body  of  lawB,  like  our  English  atatute-book,  whereni 
it  ia  the  legialator  that  all  the  way  apeaka  to  the 
people ;  but  aa  a  collection  of  compoeurea  of  rtrj  dif- 
fering aorta,  and  written  at  very  diatant  times ;  and 
of  auch  compoaorea,  that  though  the  holy  men  of  Ood 
(as  St  Peter  calb  them)  were  acted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  both  excited  andasaisted  them  in  penning 
the  Soipture,  yet  there  are  many  otheia,  besides  tfas 
Author  and  the  penmen,  introduced  speakiiw  tfasnii 
For  beaidea  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges^  Samnri, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  the  four  evang^iata,  the  Ads  of 
the  Aportlea,  and  other  parte  of  Smptuie  that  are  evi- 
dently hiatorical,  and  wont  to  be  ao  called,  then  are^ 
in  the  other  booka,  manv  paaaagea  that  deserve  the 
aame  name,  and  many  others  wherein,  though  they  be 
not  mere  nanativea  of  thinga  done,  many  aayings  and 
expreaaiona  are  recorded  that  either  Ibelong  not  to 
the  Author  of  the  Scripture,  or  muat  be  looked  upon  aa 
auch  wherein  hia  aecretariea  personate  othera.  So  that, 
in  a  conaiderable  part  of  the  Scripture,  not  only  pro- 
pheta,  and  kinga,  and  prieata  being  introduced  apeak- 
mff,  but  aoldiera,  ahepherda,  and  women,  and  auch 
other  aorta  of  peraona,  from  whom  witty  or  eloquent 
thinga  are  not  (eapecially  when  tbey  ap|nk  ex  <— ipew) 
to  be  expected,  it  would  be  very  iigurious  to  li 
to  the  Scripture  any  want  of  eloquence,  that 
noted  in  the  expreaaiona  of  othera  than  its 
For  though,  not  only  in  romanoea,  but  in 
thoae  that  paaa  for  true  hiatoriea,  the  aup] 
may  be  obeerved  to  talk  aa  well  aa  the 
that  ia  but  either  becauae  the  men  ao 
were  ambaaaadoia,  <»atora,  generala,  or  other 
men  for  parte  aa  well  aa  employmenta ;  or  T 
hiatorian  doea,  aa  it  often  happena,  give 
liberty  to  make  speeehea  for  Uiem,  and  does 
down  indeed  what  they  aaid,  but  what  he  the  _ 
that  auch  peraons  on  auch  occaaiona  ahould  havti 
Whereaa  the  penmen  of  the  Scripture,  aa  one  of 

truly  profeaaea,  having  not  followed  cunninglj-di 

fablea  in  what  they  £kve  written,  have  faitafolllf  ffA 
down  the  aa^inga,  aa  well  aa^aetiona,  they  issia^ 
without  makmg  them  rather  congmoua  to  the  eoadi- 
tiona  of  the  speakers  than  to  the  Uws  of  truth. 

OK  ISAAC  MSWTOH. 

Sir  Isaac  NsinoN  (1642-1737)  holds  by  vniver- 
aal  consent  the  highest  rank  among  the  natural  pliihH 
aopheis  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  He  vraa  bora 
at  Woolathorpe  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  latfaer 
cultivated  a  small  paternal  eatate.  From  childhood 
he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  to  mechanics,  and 
at  Trinity  college,  Cunbridge,  which  he  entered  ia 
1660,  he  made  ao  great  and  rapid  progress  in  hii 
mathematical  studies  that,  in  1669,  Drlmc  BarroVf 
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^ofBuUhematici.    HeMiradRpeited]; 


•  member  Ibr  tlie  nnlTvtl^  i  WM 
upbiotad  wuden  of  the  miat  in  less ;  became  pn- 
dtent  ct  the  Boy»l  Societ]'  in  1703  ;  and  two  jetn 
lAnwardi,  receired  the  honour  of  knighthood  tnm 
Qmbd  Anne.  To  the  unriTBlkd  geoitu  uid  ngwdtf 
«C  Newton,  the  kotM  U  indebted  foi  a  TuieC;  at 
q''f~<*^  diKoreriei  in  lutaral  phUoioph/  ud  ma- 


philownhjr,  WM  hie  diicoTery  of  the  Uir  of  gravits- 
tioD,  Which  be  ihowed  to  affect  the  rut  orb*  that 
rerolTe  utnind  the  jon,  not  leM  than  the  amiilleit 
ol^ede  on  onr  oirn  globe.  The  work  in  irhioh  be 
explained  thli  syitem  wai  written  in  Latin,  and  ap- 
peared in  iBST  aadii  the  iitleol  Philoiophia  Ifatum- 
lit  /VoKipio  JtfaiAmottra — [The  Mathematical  Prin- 
dplea  of  Natural  Fhiloaopby],  To  Newton  we  owe 
likewiie  eiteDsire  di»coTeriei  in  optici,  bj  which 
the  aapect  of  that  icieDce  waa  bo  entire);  changed, 
that  he  ma;  juitly  be  termed  ita  founder.  He  was 
the  tint  to  conceiTC  and  demiHiitrate  the  diriiibilit; 
of  light  into  raj-a  of  lercn  ditTcrcnt  coloun,  and  poi- 
■eiilikg  di^rent  degreci  of  refrangibilitj.  After 
punujng  bii  optical  inTettigatinni  during  a  period  of 
Ihlrtj  jtan,  he  gSTc  to  the  world,  In  1 704.  a  detailed 
aocoont  of  hli  ducoTerie)  In  an  admirable  work  en- 
titled C>ptie>  ;  er  a  TVtaliM  of  lie  J?yf  «■  (ioiu,  Br/rac- 
Imu,  Mltetiait,and  Ccimriaf  Light  Betidea  these, 
be  publlriied  Tariont  profound  mathematical  worka, 
which  it  i>  tmneceiiar;  here  to  eoumerate.  Like 
till  illujtrioni  coDtemporwiea  Boyle,  Ban-ow,  and 
Locke,  thii  eminent  man  deroted  much  attention  to 
theology  M  well  aa  to  natural  iclence.  Themjaticil 
doctrinea  of  religion  were  those  which  he  chiefly  in- 
Tcitigated ;  and  to  hla  great  ioterest  in  them  we  owe 
the  compomtion  of  hit  Oi«mi(iau  upon  llu  Praphe- 
daofUolif  Writ,  parHcidarly  tht  Prophtcitt  of  Danitl 
and  tht  Apocaiypte  of  Si  Jolm,  publiibed  after  bia 
death.  Among  hia  manuacripta  were  found  many 
other  theological  pieces,  moelly  on  aoch  aubjectt  ai 
the  Prophetic  Style,  the  Host  of  Heaven,  the  Reve- 
lations, the  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  Sanctuary,  the 
Working  of  the  Hyatenr  of  Iniquity,  and  tlie  Con- 
test between  the  Uoat  of  Ilearen  and  Che  Tranagrei- 
ton  of  the  Covenant  The  whole  manuscripU  left 
by  Sir  laaac  were  perused  by  Dc  Pellet,  by  agree- 
ment with  theeiecutora,  with  the  view  of  puhlialiing 
tuch  as  were  thought  lit  for  the  preu;  the  report 
of  that  gentleman  however  was,  that,  of  the  whole 
mass,  nothing  but  «  work  on  the  Cbronolo^  (^ 
Ancient  Eingdomi  was  fit  fur  publication.  That 
treatise  accoidingly  appeared;  and,  contrary  to  Di 
Pellet'a  opinion,  the  '  Observations  upon  tlie  Pto- 
pbeciea,'  already  mentioned,  were  likewise  sent  to 
presa.  Ax  Iliitancal  AcetmiU  of  Tm  Kotahle  Cor- 
n^tiau  of  Scrlptun,  alao  ftom  the  pen  of  Sir  Isaac, 
first  appealed  in  a  perfect  form  in  Dr  Horaley'i  edi- 
tion of  his  works  in  177B.    Weiutjinna 
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to  a  reiy  low  and  unhappy  state ;  speaking  with  a 
faint  voice  out  of  the  dust,  for  beins  in  a  weak  and 
low  condition ;  moring  from  one  place  to  another, 
for  translation  from  one  office,  dignity,  or  dominion 
to  another ;  great  earthquakes,  and  the  shaking  of 
heaven  and  earth,  for  the  shaking  of  dominions,  so 
as  to  distract  or  overthrow  them  ;  the  creating  a  new 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  passing  awav  of  an  old  one, 
or  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  world,  for  the  rise 
and  reign  of  the  body  politic  signified  thereby. 

In  the  heavens,  the  sun  and  moon  are,  by  the  in- 
texpreteia  of  dreams,  put  for  the  persons  of  kin^s  and 
queens.  But  in  sacred  prophecy,  which  resaius  not 
nnsle  persons,  the  sun  is  put  for  the  whole  species 
and  race  of  kings,  in  the  kingdom  or  kingdoms  of  the 
world  politic,  shining  with  regal  power  and  glory ;  the 
moon  for  the  body  of  the  common  people,  considered  as 
the  king's  wife ;  the  stars  for  subordinate  princes  and 
great  men,  or  for  bishops  and  rulers  of  the  people  of 
God,  when  the  sun  is  Christ ;  light  for  the  glory,  truth, 
and  knowledge,  wherewith  great  and  good  men  shine 
and  illuminate  others ;  daruiess  for  obscurity  of  con- 
dition, and  for  error,  blindness,  and  ignorance ;  dark- 
ening, smiting,  or  setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stan, 
for  the  ceasing  of  a  kingdom,  or  for  the  desolation 
thereof,  proportional  to  ute  darkness ;  darkening  the 
tun,  turning  the  moon  into  blood,  and  falling  <n  the 
stan,  for  the  same ;  new  moons,  for  the  return  of  a 
dispersed  people  into  a  body  politic  or  ecclesiastic 

Fire  and  meteors  refer  to  both  heaven  and  earth, 
and  signify  as  follows : — Burning  anything  with  fire^ 
is  put  for  the  consuming  thered  by  war;  a  confla- 

Ktion  of  the  earth,  or  turning  a  country  into  a 
e  of  fire,  for  the  consumption  of  a  kingdom  by 
war ;  the  being  in  a  furnace,  for  the  being  in  slavery 
under  another  nation ;  the  ascending  up  of  the  smoke 
of  any  burning  thing  for  ever  and  ever,  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  conquered  people  under  the  misery  of 
perpetual  subjection  and  slavery ;  the  scorching  heat 
of  the  sun,  for  vexatious  wars,  persecutions,  and 
troubles  inflicted  by  the  king ;  ridins  on  the  clouds, 
for  rogning  over  much  people ;  covenng  the  sun  with 
a  cloud,  or  with  smoke,  for  oppression  of  the  king  by 
the  armies  of  an  enemy ;  t^pestuous  winds,  or  the 
motion  of  clouds,  for  wars ;  thunder,  or  the  voice  of  a 
cloud,  for  the  voice  of  a  multitude  ;  a  storm  of  thun- 
der, liffhtning,  hail,  and  overflowing  rain,  for  a  tem- 
pest of  war  descending  from  the  heavens  and  clouds 
politic  on  the  heads  of  their  enemies ;  rain,  if  not 
immoderate,  and  dew,  and  living  water,  for  the  graces 
and  doctrines  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  defect  of  rain, 
for  spiritual  barrenness. 

In  the  earth,  the  dry  land  and  congregated  waters, 
as  a  sea,  a  river,  a  flood,  are  put  for  Uie  people  of 
several  r^ons,  nations,  and  dominions ;  embittering 
of  waters,  for  great  affliction  of  the  people  by  war  and 
persecution ;  turning  things  into  blood,  for  the  mys- 
tical death  of  bodies  politic,  that  is,  for  their  dissolu- 
tion ;  the  overflowing  of  a  sea  or  river,  for  the  invasion 
of  the  earth  politic,  by  the  people  of  the  waters ;  dry- 
ing up  of  waters,  for  the  conquest  of  their  regions  by 
the  earth ;  fountains  of  waters  for  cities,  the  perma- 
nent heads  of  rivers  politic ;  mountains  and  islands, 
for  the  cities  of  the  earth  and  sea  politic,  with  the 
territories  and  dominions  belonging  to  those  cities; 
dens  and  rocks  of  mountains,  for  the  temples  of  cities ; 
the  hiding  of  men  in  those  dens  and  rocks,  for  the 
shutting  up  of  idols  in  their  temples;  houses  and 
ships,  for  families,  assemblies,  and  towns  in  the  earth 
ana  sea  politic ;  and  a  naTj  of  ships  of  war,  for  an 
army  of  that  kingdom  that  is  signified  by  the  sea. 

Animals  also,  and  vegetables,  are  put  for  the  people 
of  several  regions  and  conditions;  and  particularly 
trees,  herbs,  and  land  animals,  for  the  people  of  the 
earth  politic ;  flags,  reeds,  and  fishes,  for  those  of  the 
waters  politio;  birds  and  insects,  for  those  <^  the 


politic  heaven  and  earth;  a  forest,  for  a  kingdom; 
and  a  wilderness,  for  a  desolate  and  ihin  people. 

If  the  world  politic,  considered  in  prophecy,  ooft- 
sists  of  many  kingdoms,  they  are  icpretented  hj  as 
many  parts  of  the  world  natural,  as  the  noblest  bj 
the  celestial  frame,  and  then  the  moon  and  clouds  are 
put  for  the  common  people ;  the  less  noble,  by  the 
earth,  sea,  and  rivets,  and  by  the  animals  or  vege- 
tables, or  buildinp  tiierein;  and  then  the  greaSec 
and  more  powerful  animals  and  taller  trees,  are  pul 
for  kings,  princes,  and  nobles.  And  because  the  whole 
kingdom  is  the  body  politic  of  the  king,  iheiefoie 
the  sun,  or  a  tree,  or  a  beast,  or  bird,  or  a  nan, 
whereby  the  king  is  represented,  is  put  in  a  large 
signification  for  the  whole  kingdom;  and  sevenl 
animals,  as  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  leopard,  a  goat,  aeootdiitf 
to  their  qualities,  are  put  for  seveEal  Idngdoms  and 
bodies  politic ;  and  sacrificing  of  beasts,  for  slanghte^ 
ing  and  conquering  of  kingdoms ;  and  friend^p  be- 
tween beasts,  for  peace  between  V*«H^^™«  Yet  some- 
times vegetables  and  animals  are,  by  certain  epitheti 
or  dreumstances,  extended  to  other  ■ignifirations  ;  as 
a  tree,  when  called  the  *  tree  of  lift?  or  '  of  know- 
ledge r  and  a  beast»  when  called  'the  old  Mtpcnty'  or 
wonhipped. 

There  it  aqneifckm  with  retpect  to  Sir  Immc  9ev- 
ton,  which  has  recently  excited  so  arach  controve^y 
in  tiie  literary  world,  that  we  cannot  aToid  takiqg 
some  notioe  of  it  in  this  place.  It  Is  well  knowa 
that  daring  the  last  fbrty  yean  of  bia  life,  the  m» 
Tentive  powers  of  this  great  phQosopber  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  actirily ;  he  inade  no  farther  din»* 
veries,  and,  in  his  later  sdentiflc  publicadooa^  im- 
parted to  the  world  only  the  views  which  he  had 
formed  in  early  life.  In  the  article '  Newton'  in  the 
French  BiograpkU  UnivertdU,  written  bj  M.  Bkt, 
the  statement  was  for  the  first  time  made^  that  hit 
mental  powers  were  impaired  by  an  attack  of  insa- 
nity, which  occurred  in  the  years  169S  and  169dL 
This  averment  was  by  many  received  with  inctedn- 
lity;  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  published  a  JJk 
of  Newton  in  1831,  maintains  that  there  is  no  iuiB* 
dent  proof  of  the  fact  alleged.  Undue  ioiportanee, 
we  humbly  conceive,  has  been  attached  to  tnls  qnea- 
tion  in  a  religions  point  of  view ;  for  the  theokgiad 
studies  of  Newton  were  by  no  means  confined  to  ti» 
oondttding  portion  of  his  life,  nor  is  the  testhnony 
of  even  so  great  a  man  in  fkvour  of  Chrirtianity 
of  much  yalue  in  a  case  where  evidence,  and  not 
authority,  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  real  groond  cf 
decision,  lliat  Newton's  mind  was  mndi  out  cf 
order  at  the  period  mentioned,  appears  to  na  to  be 
satisfactorily  proved  even  by  documents  first  made 
known  to  Uie  world  in  Brewster^s  work,  indepen- 
dently a£  those  publbhed  by  M.  Biot  The  U^ 
gives  a  manuscript  of  the  Dutch  astronomer  Hnygens^ 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Leyden,  and  ia  to  the  fol- 
lowing efi^t  *  On  the  S9th  of  May  1694,  a  Scotdi- 
man  of  the  name  <^  Colin  informed  me  that  Isaac 
Newton,  the  celebrated  mathematidan,  dghteen 
months  previously,  had  become  deranged  in  Us 
mind,  dther  fh>m  too  great  applicatioo  to  his 
stndies,  or  from  excessive  grief  at  having  kst, 
bj  fire,  his  chemical  laboratory  and  some  papen. 
Having  made  observations  before  the  chanodkr  cf 
Cambridge,  which  indicated  the  alienation  of  Ms 
intellect,  he  was  taken  care  of  by  his  friends ;  and 
being  confined  to  his  house,  remedies  were  applied,  , 
h^  means  of  which  he  has  latdy  so  far  recovered 
his  health,  as  to  begin  to  again  understand  his  own 
Frincipia.'  This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  diaty 
kept  by  Mr  Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  a  Camhtidge 
student,  who^  under  date  the  3d  of  February  169S 
(being  wliat  was  on  the  continent  called  1693,  as 
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tiie  EngiiBh  year  then  commenced  on  25th  March), 
relates,  in  a  passage  which  Brewster  has  published, 
tbe  km  of  I^ewton's  papers  by  fire  while  he  waa  at 
chapel;  adding,  that  when  the  philosopher  came 
home,  *and  had  seen  what  waa  done»  every  one 
thought  he  would  hare  run  mad;  he  was  so  troubled 
thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month  after.' 
This,  howerer,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  eyidence. 
KewtoD  himself^  writing  on  the  13th  September 
1693  to  Mr  Pepys,  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  says, 
*I  sffl  extremely  troubled  at  the  embroilment  I  am 
Id,  and  have  neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelre- 
moDth,  nor  have  my  former  consistency  of  mind.' 
Again,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  he  writes  to 
hii  tneod  Locke  in  the  following  remarkable  terms : — 

'8ir--Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeaToured  to 
enhnSl  me  with  women,  and  by  other  means,  I  was 
ID  modi  affected  with  it,  as  when  one  told  me  you 
were  sickly,  and  would  not  live,  I  answered,  'twere 
better  if  yon  were  dead.  I  desire  you  to  forgive  me 
this  nncharitableneaa  s  for  I  am  now  satisfied  that 
what  you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
fcr  my  having  hard  thoughta  of  you  for  it,  and  for 
representing  that  you  struck  at  the  root  of  morality, 
hi  a  principle  you  laid  in  your  book  of  ideas,  and 
itngoed  to  pursue  in  another  book,  and  that  I  took 
I  yoo  for  a  Hobbut.  I  beg  your  pardon,  also,  for  saying 
or  thinking  that  there  waa  a  design  to  sell  me  an 
cAoe,  or  to  embroil  me.  I  am  your  moat  humble 
ad  imfiirtunate  aervant — ^la.  Nswton.' 

The  answer  of  Locke  ia  admirable  for  the  gentle 
md  affectionate  apirit  in  which  it  ia  written : — 

*  Sir— I  have  been,  ever  since  I  first  knew  you,  so 
entirely  and  sinceiely  your  friend,  and  thought  you 
io  much  mine,  that  I  could  not  have  believed  what 
70a  tdl  me  of  yourself,  had  I  had  it  firom  anybody 
elie.  And  though  I  cannot  but  be  mightOy  troubled 
that  you  should  have  had  so  many  wrong  and  unjuat 
thoughts  of  me»  yet,  next  to  the  return  of  good  ofilees, 
mch  as  firom  a  sincere  good  will  I  have  ever  done 
you,  I  receive  your  acknowledgment  of  tbe  contrary 
ai  the  kindest  thing  you  could  have  done  me,  since 
it  gives  me  hopea  that  I  have  not  lost  a  friend  I  so 
much  valued.  After  what  your  letter  expresses,  I 
dttU  not  need  to  say  anything  to  justify  myself  to 
you.  I  shall  always  think  your  own  reflection  on 
my  carriage  both  to  you  and  all  mankind  will  aufll- 
deutly  do  that  Instead  of  that,  give  me  leave  to 
uiure  yon,  that  I  am  more  ready  to  forgive  you 
than  you  can  be  to  desire  it ;  and  I  do  it  so  freely 
and  fully,  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more  than  the 
opportttoity  to  convince  you  that  I  truly  love  and 
esteem  you ;  and  that  I  have  still  the  same  good  will 
for  you  as  if  nothing  of  this  had  happened.  To  con- 
linn  this  to  you  more  fully,  I  should  be  glad  to  meet 
you  anywhere,  and  the  rather,  because  the  condu- 
doD  of  your  letter  makes  me  apprehend  it  would  not 
he  wlxjly  useless  to  you.  But  whether  you  think  it 
flt  or  noi  I  leave  wholly  to  you.  I  shall  always  be 
Ridy  to  serve  you  to  my  utmost^  in  any  way  you 
4udl  like,  and  shall  oniy  need  your  commanda  or 
permission  to  do  it 

Hy  book  is  going  to  press  for  a  second  edition ; 
■od  though  I  can  answer  for  the  design  vrith  which 
I  writ  it,  yet  since  you  have  so  opportunely  given 
me  notioB  of  what  you  have  said  of  it,  I  should  take 
it  as  a  favour  if  you  would  point  out  to  me  the  places 
that  gave  occasion  to  that  censure,  that,  by  explaining 
myidtf  better,  I  may  avoid  being  mistaken  by  others, 
or  unawares  doing  the  least  prejudice  to  truth  or 
^itue.  I  am  sure  you  are  so  much  a  friend  to  them 
both,  that  were  you  none  to  me,  I  could  expect  this 
from  you.  But  I  cannot  doubt  but  you  would  do  a 
(Kat  deal  more  than  thia  for  my  sake,  who,  after  all, 


have  all  the  concern  of  a  fKend  for  you,  wish  you 
extremely  well,  and  am,  without  compliment,'  8cc 

To  thia  Sir  Isaac  replied  on  the  5th  of  October  :-^ 

*  Si^— The  last  winter,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my 
fire,  I  got  an  ill  habit  of  sleeping ;  and  a  distemper, 
which  this  summer  has  been  epidemical,  put  me 
farther  out  of  order,  00  that  when  I  wrote  to  vou,  I 
had  not  slept  an  hour  a-night  for  a  fortnight  to- 
gether, and  for  five  days  together  not  a  wink.  I 
remember  I  wrote  you,  but  what  I  said  of  your 
book  I  remember  not  If  you  please  to  send  roe  a 
transcript  of  that  paasage,  I  will  g^ve  vou  an  account 
of  it  if  I  can.    I  am  your  most  humble  servant — 1& 

NSWTOK.' 

On  the  86th  September  Fepys  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his,  at  Cambridge,  a  Mr  Millington,  making  inquiry 
about  Newton's  mental  condition,  as  he  had  *  lately 
received  a  letter  firom  him  so  surprising  to  me  for  the 
inconsistency  of  eveiy  part  of  it,  as  to  be  put  into 
great  disorder  by  it  from  the  concernment  I  have 
mr  him,  lest  it  should  arise  firom  that  which  of  all 
mankind  I  should  least  dread  firom  him,  and  most 
lament  for — I  mean  a  discomposure  in  head,  or  mind, 
or  both.'  Millington  answers  on  the  30th,  that  two 
days  previously,  he  had  met  Newton  at  Htmtingdon ; 
'  where,'  says  he, '  upon  his  own  accord,  and  before  I 
had  time  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  told  roe  that 
he  had  writ  to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  at  which  he 
waa  rouch  concerned ;  and  added,  that  it  waa  a  dia- 
temper  that  much  seized  his  head,  and  that  kept 
him  awake  for  above  five  nights  together;  which 
upon  occasion  he  desired  I  would  represent  to  you* 
and  beg  your  pardon,  he  being  very  much  ashamed 
he  should  be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  hath 
so  great  an  honour.  He  is  now  very  well,  and 
though  I  fear  he  is  under  some  smaJl  degree  of 
melancholy,  vet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
it  hath  at  all  touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope 
never  wilL* 

It  thus  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  excessive 
study,  or  the  loss  of  viduable  papers,  or  both  causes 
combined,  the  tmderstanding  of  Newton  was  for 
about  twelve  months  thrown  into  an  intermittent 
disorder,  to  which  the  name  <^  insanity  ought  to  be 
applied.  That  his  intellect  never  attained  its  former 
activity  and  vigour,  Is  made  probable  by  the  follow- 
ing circumstancea  In  the  first  place,  he  published 
after  1687  no  scientific  work  except  what  he  then 
possessed  the  materials  of.  Secondly,  he  tells  at  the 
end  of  the  second  book  of  his  'Optics,'  that  *  though 
he  fdt  the  necessity  of  his  experiments,  or  rendering 
them  more  perfect,  he  was  not  able  to  resolve  to  do 
so,  these  matters  being  no  longer  in  his  way.'  And 
lastly,  of  the  manuscripts  found  after  his  death, 
amounting,  as  we  learn  fW>m  Dr  Charges  Hutton,  to 
'  upwards  of  four  thousand  sheets  in  folio,  or  eight 
reams  of  foolscap  paper,  besides  the  bound  books,  of 
which  the  number  of  sheets  is  not  mentioned,'* 
none  was  thought  worthy  <^  publication  except  his 
work  on  the  *  Chronology  of  Ancient  Slingdoms,' 
and  *  Observations  on  the  Prophecies.'! 

The  character  and  most  prominent  discoveries  of 
Newton  are  summed  up  in  his  epitaph,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation.  *Hero  lies  interred 
Isaac  Newton,  knight,  who,  with  an  energy  of  mind 

*  Hnttonli  Mathcmatloal  Diotloiuay,  article  jrewfon. 

t  Should  the  reader  deabe  to  Inveetlgate  the  qneitioD  mort 
ItaHy,  he  will  find  it  amply  dlMoned  In  Biot'e  Life  of  Newton, 
of  whioh  a  translation  ia  pubUahed  in  the  Llbraiy  of  Useful 
Knowledge ;  Breweter^  Life  of  Newton,  pp.  SBS-MS ;  BiofS 
reply  to  Brewster,  in  the  Journal  de$  &mm«  for  June  1839 ; 
Edinburgh  ReTiew,  toL  Ivi.  pi  6 ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
voLziLpwU;  andflu«nologtoalJoiinial,vol.vlLpu  336^ 
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almost  diyine,  guided  by  the  light  of  mathematics 
purely  his  own,  first  demonstrated  the  motions  and 
figures  of  the  planets,  the  paths  of  comets,  and  the 
causes  of  the  tides ;  who  discovered,  wliat  before  his 
time  no  one  had  even  suspected,  that  rays  of  Ught 
are  difierently  refrangible,  and  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  colours ;  and  who  was  a  diligent,  penetrating,  and 
faithful  interpreter  of  nature,  antiquity,  and  the 
aacred  writings.  In  his  philosophy,  he  maintained 
the  mi^esty  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  in  his  manners, 
he  expressed  the  simplicity  of  the  QospeL  Let 
mortals  congratulate  themselres  that  the  world  has 
«ecn  so  great  and  excellent  a  man,  the  glory  of  human 
nature.' 

JOHN  RAT. 

John  Rat  (1628-1705),  the  son  of  a  blacksmith 
at  Black  Notley,  in  Essex,  was  the  most  eminent  of 
several  distinguished  and  indefatigable  cultivators  of 
natural  history  who  appeared  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    In  the  depart- 
ment of  botany,  he  laboured  with^  extraordinary 
diligence ;  and  his  works  on  this  subject,  which  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  botanist 
except  Linnaeus,  have  such  merit  as  to  entitle  him 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the 
•denoe.    Kay  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  and  intimate  of 
Isaac  Barrow.    Ilis  theologies!  views  were  akin  to 
the  rational  opinions  held  by  that  eminent  divine, 
and  by  Tillotson  and  Wilkins,  with  whom  also  Bay 
was  on  familiar  terms.    The  nassing  of  the  act  of 
uniformity  in  1662  put  an  end  to  Ray's  prospects 
in  the  church ;  for  in  that  year  be  was  deprived  of 
his  fellowship  of  Trinity  college,  on  account  of  liis 
conscientious  refusal  to  comply  with  the  iigunction, 
tliat  all  ecclesiastical  persons  should  make  a  decla- 
ration of  the  nullity  and  illegality  of  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant    In  company  with  his  friend 
Mr  Willughby,  lUso  celebrated  as  a  naturalist,  he 
visited  several  continental  countries  in  1663 ;  both 
before  and  after  which  year,  his  love  of  natural  his- 
tory induced  him  to  perambulate  Ensland  and  Soot- 
land  extensivdy.   The  principal  works  in  which  the 
results  of  his  studies  and  travels  were  given  to  the 
public,  are,  Ob$ervatioiu,  Topographical^  Mond,  and 
Phifgiologic€d,  made  in  a  Joumej^  throwk  pari  of  the 
Low  Countries^  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  (1673) ; 
and   Historia   Planiarvm    Generaiie    [*  A  General 
History  of  Plants*].    The  latter,  consisting  of  two 
large  fulio  volumes,  which  were  published  in  1686 
and   1686,  is  a  work  of  prodigious   labour,   and 
idms  at  describing  and  reducing  to  the  author's 
system  all  the   plants  that  had  been  discovered 
throughout  the  world.    As  a  cultivator  of  zoology 
and  entomology  also,  Ray  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
with  honour;  and  he  farther  served  the  cause  of 
science  by  editing  and  enlarging  the  posthumous 
works  of  his  friend  Willughby  on  birds  and  fishes. 
His  character  as  a  naturalist  is  thus  spoken  of  by 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  of  Selbome,  who  was  addict- 
ed to  the  same  pursuits:  *Our  countiyman,  the 
excellent  Mr  Ray,  is  the  only  describer  that  con- 
veys some  precise  idea  in  every  term  or  word,  main- 
taining his  superiority  over  his  followers  and  imita- 
tors, in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  fresh  discoveries 
and  modern  information.**    Cuvier,  also,  gives  him 
a  high  character  as  a  naturalist ;  and  the  author  of 
a  recent  memoir  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  me- 
rited terms :— '  His  varied  and  useful  labours  have 
justly  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
natural  history  in  this  country ;  and  his  character 
is,  in  every  respect,  such  as  we  should  wish  to  belong 

*  Natttnl  Hlttaiy  of  SellMnM,  Lettar  4S. 


to  the  individual  enjoying  that  high  distinctioB.  Hit 
claims  to  the  regard  of  posterity  are  not  move  founded 
on  his  intellectual  capacity,  than  on  his  monl  ex* 
oellenoe.  He  maintained  a  steady  and  onoonpto- 
mising  adherence  to  his  principlea,  at  a  time  v4mi 
vacillation  and  change  were  so  common  aa  almost 
to  escape  unnoticed  and  uncensured.  Jfnm  some 
conscientious  scruples,  which  he  shared  in  commoo 
with  many  of  the  wisest  and  most  pious  men  of  his 
time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  views  of 

Iiref^rment  in  the  church,  although  his  talents  and 
earning,  joined  to  the  powerful  influence  of  his 
numerous  .friends,  might  have  justified  him  in  aa* 
piring  to  a  considerable  station.    The  benevolence 
of  his  disposition  continually  appears  in  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  praise,  the  tenderness  of  his  oensuie, 
and  solicitude  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others.  His 
modesty  and  sdf-abasement  were  so  great,  that  they 
transpire  insensibly  on  all  occasions ;  and  his  aflbe> 
tionate  and  gratenil  feelings  led  him,  as  has  beca 
remarked,  to  fulfil  the  sacred  duties  of  firiendship 
even  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  to  adorn  the  bust  ot 
his  firiend  with  wreaths  which  he  himself  might 
have  justly  assumed.    All  these  qualities  were  r^ 
fined  and  exalted  by  the  purest  Christian  feeling; 
and  the  union  of  the  whole  constitutes  a  diaracter 
which  procured  the  admiration  of  contemponuiei^ 
and  weU  deserves  to  be  recommended  to  the  imi- 
tation of  posterity.**    For  the  greater  part  of  hli 
popular  fiune,  however,  Ray  is  indebted  to  an  admir- 
able treatise  published  in  1691,  under  tiie  titie  cf 
The  Wisdom  of  God  Manifeeiedin  the  Worhe  of  Ae 
Creation,  whidi  has  gone  through  many  editions, 
and  been  translated  into  several  continental  lan- 
guageiL    One  of  his  reasons  for  composing  it  Is  tiius 
steted  by  himself:  *By  virtue  of  my  fhncSon,  I  sus- 
pect myself  to  be  obliged  to  write  something  in 
divinity,  having  written  so  much  on  otiier  siifcjttslB; 
for,  being  not  permitted  to  serve  the  church  with  my 
tongue  in  preaching,  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  my 
duty  to  serve  it  with  my  hand  in  writing ;  and  I 
have  made  choice  of  this  subject,  as  thinking  myself 
best  qualified  to  treat  of  it'    Natural  theologr  had 
previously  been  treated  of  in  England  by  Boyk^ 
btilb'ngfloet,  Wilkins,  Henry  More,  and  Cudworth; 
but  Ray  was  the  first  to  systematise  and  popularise 
the  subject  in  tlie  manner  of  Paley's  work,  the  un- 
rivalled merits  of  which  have  caused  it  to  supovede 
both  the  treatise  no^  under  consideration,  and  the 
similar  productions  of  Derham  in  the  beginning  cf 
the  eighteenth  century.f    But  though  written  in  a 
more  pleasing  style,  and  at  a  time  when  science  had 
attained  greater  extension  and  accuracy,  the  *  NatiH 
ral  Theology'  of  Paley  is  but  an  imitation  of  Ray's 
volume,  and  he  has  derived  from  it  many  of  his 
most  striking  arguments  and  illustrations.    Ray 
diiplays  tliroughout  his  treatise  much  philoaophicsl 
caution  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  facts  in 
natural  history,  and  good  sense  in  the  reflections 
which  he  is  led  by  his  subject  to  indulge  in.    Se?^ 
ral  extracts  fh>m  the  work  are  here  subjoined.  | 

{The  8t¥dy  qf  JVoftms  MeeommemdtdJ] 

Lot  us  then  consider  the  works  of  God,  aiid  obsent 
the  operations  of  his  hands :  let  us  tske  notice  of  ttd 

*  Mamolronisj.lnTlieNatiinlkt^Libniy, 
VOL  tH.  Pi  Ml 

t  Dertism't  worlnbera  sUuded  to  si«,  n^ftke-Tkedaf^r 
JkmanttmUon  9f  the  Beiiy  and  Attrlbula  ef  a  Qed, 
W«Hu  <^  CmMon  (1713)  /  and  AMn-TktoUn,  ^r  m 
ttratUm  qftke  Bting  and  AttribtOm  ^m  God,/^  a 
tke  Hauwiw  (1714).    The  ralMUuiceof  both  had  beta 
by  the  author  in  1711  and  I7IS,  in  ths  cmgatitj  of 
Bogrle's  f oimdatlon. 
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bis  infinite  wisdom  uid  eoodneM  in  the  for- 
Bfttlon  of  tfaeuL  No  creature  in  tills  sublonaty  world 
is  ctaable  of  so  doing  beside  man ;  yet  we  are  deficient 
herein :  we  content  ourselTes  with  the  knowledge  of 
tile  tongnes,  and  a  little  skill  in  philology,  or  history 
pabapa,  and  antiquity,  and  neglect  that  which  to  me 
tsems  more  matenal,  I  mean  natural  history  and  the 
vurfca  of  the  creation.  I  do  not  discommend  or 
derogate  from  those  other  studies ;  I  should  betray 
mine  own  isnorance  and  weakness  should  I  do  so ;  I 
wly  wish  they  might  not  altogether  justle  out  and  ex- 
clude this.  I  wish  that  this  might  be  brought  in  fashion 
among  us ;  I  wish  men  would  be  so  equal  and  dril, 
as  not  to  disparage,  deride,  and  vilify  thoee  studies 
whidi  theras^Tes  skill  not  of,  or  are  not  canyersant 
in.  No  knowledge  can  be  more  pleasant  than  this, 
none  thai  doth  so  satisfy  and  feed  the  soul ;  in  com- 
parison whereto  that  of  words  and  phrases  seems  to 
mt  insipid  and  jejune.  That  learning,  saith  a  wise 
and  observant  prelate,  which  consists  only  in  the  form 
and  pedagogy  of  arts,  or  the  critical  notion  upon  words 
and  phrases,  hath  in  it  this  intrinsical  imperfection, 
tiiat  it  is  only  so  far  to  be  esteemed  as  it  conduceth 
to  the  knowledge  of  thinss,  being  in  itself  but  a  kind 
of  pedantiTy  i^t  to  infect  a  man  with  such  odd 
humours  of  pride,  and  affectation,  and  curiosity,  as 
will  render  nim  unfit  for  any  great  employment. 
Words  being  but  the  images  of  matter,  to  be  wholly 

S'lTen  up  to  the  study  of  these,  what  is  it  but  ^gma- 
on's  iren^  to  &11  in  lore  with  a  picture  or  image. 
As  for  oxatoiy,  which  is  the  best  skill  about  words, 
that  hath  by  some  wise  men  been  esteemed  but  a 
Toluptuaiy  «rt,  like  to  cookery,  which  spoils  wholesome 
meats,  and  helps  unwholesome,  by  the  rariety  of 
sauces,  serring  more  to  the  pleasure  of  taste  than  the 
health  of  the  body. 

[iVoportMMote  Lmig&M  cfihe  Nedtt  <md  Leg$  (/ 

^nMHcUScJ 

I  shall  now  add  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  or  rather  the  God  of  nature,  in  adapting  the 
parts  of  the  same  animal  one  to  another,  and  that  is 
the  proportioning  the  length  of  the  neck  to  that  of 
the  legs.  For  seeing  terrestrial  animals,  as  well  birds 
as  quadrupeds,  are  endued  with  legs,  upon  which  they 
stand)  and  wherewith  they  transrer  themselres  from 
place  to  place,  to  gather  their  food,  and  for  other 
oonTeniences  of  life,  and  so  the  trunk  of  their  body 
must  needs  be  elerated  abore'the  superficies  of  the 
earth,  so  thai  they  could  not  oonreniently  either 
gather  their  food  or  drink  if  they  wanted  a  neck, 
therefore  Nature  hath  not  only  furnished  them  there- 
with, but  with  such  a  one  as  is  commensurable  to 
their  legs,  except  here  the  elephant,  which  hath 
indeed  a  riiort  neck  (for  the  excessive  weieht  of  his 
head  and  teeth,  which  to  a  long  neck  would  nave  been 
onsupportable),  but  is  provided  with  a  trunk,  where- 
with, as  with  a  hand,  he  takes  up  his  food  and  drink, 
and  brings  it  to  his  mouth.  I  say  the  necks  of  birds 
and  quadrupeds  are  commensurate  to  their  legs,  so 
tibai  they  which  have  long  legs  have  long  necks,  and 
tiiey  thai  have  short  legs  short  ones,  as  is  seen  in 
the  crooodile,  and  all  lizuds ;  and  those  that  have  no 
ieg^  as  they  do  not  want  necks,  so  neither  have  they 
any,  as  fishes.  This  equality  between  the  length  of 
the  legs  and  neck,  is  especially  seen  in  beasts  that 
teed  constantly  upon  crass,  whose  necks  and  legs  are 
always  very  near  equal ;  very  near,  I  say,  because  the 
neck  must  necessarily  have  some  advantage,  in  that  it 
miioi  hang  peipendicularly  down,  but  must  incline  a 
litilei.  Moreover,  because  this  sort  of  creatures  must 
needs  hold  their  heads  down  in  an  inclining  posture 
for  a  considerable  time  together,  winch  would  be  very 
laborious  and  painful  for  the  muscles;  therefore  on 
side  the  ridge  of  the  vertebres  of  the  neck. 


nature  hath  placed  an  aponeurofiif  or  nervous  liga- 
ment of  a  great  thickness  and  strength,  apt  to  streteh 
and  shrink  again  as  need  requires,  and  void  of  sense, 
extending  from  the  head  (to  which,  and  the  next 
vertebres  of  the  neck,  it  is  fastened  at  that  end)  to  the 
middle  vertebres  of  the  back  (to  which  it  is  knit  at 
the  other),  to  assist  them  to  support  the  head  in  that 
posture,  which  aponeurosis  is  taken  notice  of  by  the 
vulcar  by  the  name  of  fixfax,  or  pack-wax,  or  whit- 
leatner.  It  is  also  very  observable  in  fowls  that  wade 
in  the  water,  which,  having  long  legs,  have  also  necks 
answerably  long.  Only  in  these  too  there  is'  an  ex- 
ception, exceeding  worthy  to  be  noted ;  for  some  water- 
fowl, which  are  {MJmipeds,  or  whole-footed,  have  veiy 
long  necks,  and  yet  but  short  1^,  as  swans  and  geese, 
and-some  Indian  birds ;  wherein  we  may  observe  the 
admirable  proridence  of  Nature.  For  such  birds  as 
were  to  search  and  gather  their  food,  whether  herbs 
or  insects,  in  the  bottom  of  pools  and  deq>  waters, 
have  long  necks  for  that  purfvose,  though  their  legs, 
as  is  most  oonvoiient  for  swimming,  be  but  short. 
Whereas  there  are  no  land-fowl  to  be  seen  with  short 
legs  and  long  necks,  but  all  have  their  necks  in  length 
commensurate  to  their  legs.  This  instance  is  the 
more  considerable,  becatise  the  atheists'  usual  flam 
will  not  here  help  them  out.  For,  say  they,  there 
were  many  animals  of  disproportionate  parts,  and  of 
absurd  and  uncouth  shM>es,  produced  at  first,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world ;  but  because  they  could  not 
gather  their  food  to  p^orm  other  functions  necessary 
to  maintain  life,  they  soon  perished,  and  were  lost 
again.  For  these  birds,  we  see,  can  gather  their  food 
upon  land  conveniently  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
length  of  their  necks ;  for  example,  geese  graze  upon 
commons,  and  can  feed  themselves  &t  upon  land.  Vet 
is  there  not  one  land-bird  which  hath  its  neck  thus 
disproportionate  to  its  legs ;  nor  one  water  one  neither, 
but  such  as  are  destined  by  nature  in  such  manner  as 
we  have  mentioned  to  search  and  gather  their  food ; 
for  nature  makes  not  a  long  neck  to  no  purpose. 

iOocPs  Ba^ortatian  to  AcHvUyJ] 

Methinks  by  all  this  provision  for  the  use  and  ser- 
vice of  man,  the  Almighty  intetpretatively  speaks  to 
him  in  this  manner :  *  I  have  now  plaoecf  thee  in  a 
spacious  and  well-furnished  world ;  I  have  endued 
thee  with  an  ability  of  understanding  what  is  beauti- 
ful and  proportionable,  and  have  mi^e  that  which  is 
so  agreeable  and  delightful  to  thee  ;  I  have  provided 
thee  with  materials  whereon  to  exercise  and  employ 
thy  art  and  strength ;  1  have  given  thee  an  exoeUent 
instrument,  the  handi,  accommodated  to  make  use  of 
them  all ;  I  have  distinguished  the  earth  into  hills 
and  valleys,  and  plains, and  meadows,  and  woods;  tA\ 
these  parts  capable  of  culture  and  improvement  by  thy 
industry ;  I  have  committed  to  thee  for  thy  assistance 
in  thy  labours  of  ploughing,  and  canying,  and  drawing, 
and  travel,  the  laborious  ox,  the  patient  ass,  and  the 
strong  Mid  serviceable  horse ;  I  have  created  a  mul- 
titude of  seeds  for  thee  to  make  choice  out  of  them, 
of  what  is  most  pleasant  to  thy  taste,  and  of  most 
wholesome  and  plentiful  nourishment ;.  I  have  also 
made  great  variety  of  trees,  bearing  fruit  both  for 
food  and  physic,  those,  too,  qpipable  of  being  meliorated 
and  improved  by  tnmsplantation,  stercoration,  inci- 
sion, pruning,  watering,  and  other  arts  and  devices. 
Till  and  manure  thy  fields,  sow  them  with  thy  seeds, 
extirpate  noxious  and  unprofitable  herbs,  guard  them 
from  the  invasions  and  spoil  of  beasts,  clear  and  fence 
in  thy  meadows  and  pjutures,  dress  and  prune  thy 
vines,  and  so  rank  and  dispose  them  as  is  most  suit- 
able to  the  climate;  plant  thee  orchards,  with  all 
sorts  of  fruit-trees,  in  such  order  as  may  be  most 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  most  comprehensive  of 
plants ;  gardens  for  culinary  herbs,  and  all  kinds  of 
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Mlladiii^;  for  delectable  floven,  to  gratify  the  eye 
with  their  agreeable  colours  and  figures,  and  thj  scent 
with  their  fragrant  odours ;  for  odoriferous  and  erer- 
green  shrube  and  suffiutioes ;  for  exotic  and  medicinal 
plants  of  all  sorts ;  and  dispose  them  in  that  comelj 
order  as  may  be  most  pleasant  to  behold,  and  com- 
modious for  aooess.  I  have  furnished  thee  with  all 
materials  for  building,  as  stone,  and  timber,  and 
slate,  and  lime,  and  claj,  and  earth,  whereof  to  make 
bricks  and  tiles.  Deck  and  bespangle  the  country 
with  houses  and  Tillages  convenient  for  thy  habiti^ 
tion,  provided  with  out-houses  and  stables  for  the 
harbouring  and  shelter  of  thy  cattle,  with  bams  Imd 
granaries  for  the  reception,  and  custody,  and  storing 
up  thy  com  and  fruits.  I  hare  made  thee  a  sociable 
creature,  zoon  poUHkon^  for  the  improvement  of  thy 
understanding  by  conference,  and  communication  <n 
observations  and  experiments;  for  mutual  help,  as- 
sistance, and  defence,  build  thee  large  towns  and 
cities  with  straight  and  well-paved  streets,  and  ele- 
gant rows  of  houses,  adorned  with  magnificent  temples 
for  my  honour  and  worship,  with  l^utiful  palaces 
for  thy  princes  and  grandees,  with  stately  halls  for 
public  meetings  of  the  citizens  and  their  several  com- 
panies, and  the  sessions  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
besides  public  porticos  and  aqueducts.  I  have  im- 
planted m  thv  nature  a  desire  of  seeing  strange  and 
foreign,  and  nnding  out  unknown  countries,  for  the 
improvement  and  advance  of  thy  knowledge  in  geo- 
graphy, by  observing  the  bays,  and  creeks,  and  havois, 
and  promontories,  the  outlets  of  rivers,  the  situation 
of  the  maritime  towns  and  cities,  the  longitude  and 
latitude,  &c,  of  those  places ;  in  politics,  l>y  noting 
their  covemment,  their  manners,  laws,  and  customs, 
their  diet  and  medicine,  their  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, their  houses  and  buildings,  their  exercises  and 
sports,  &C.  In  physiology,  or  natural  history,  by 
searching  out  their  natural  rarities,  the  productions 
both  of  land  and  water,  what  species  of  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  of  fruits  and  drugs,  are  to  be  found  there, 
what  commodities  for  bartering  and  permutation, 
whereby  thou  mayest  be  enabled  to  make  laige  addi- 
tions to  natural  history,  to  advance  those  other 
sciences,  and  to  benefit  and  enrich  thy  country  by 
increase  of  its  trade  and  merchandise.  I  have  given 
thee  timber  and  iron  to  build  the  hulls  of  ships,  tall 
trees  for  masts,  flax  and  hemp  for  sails,  cables  and 
cordage  for  rigging.  I  have  armed  thee  with  courafe 
and  lutfdiness  to  attempt  the  seas,  and  traverse  the 
spacious  pUdns  of  that  liquid  element ;  I  have  assisted 
thee  with  a  compass,  to  direct  thy  course  when  thou 
shalt  be  out  of  all  ken  of  land,  and  havo  nothing  in 
view  but  sky  and  wator.  Go  thither  for  the  purposes 
before-mentioned,  and  bring  home  what  may  be  useful 
and  beneficial  to  thy  country  in  general,  or  thyself  in 
particular.' 

1  persuade  myself,  that  the  bountiful  and  mciooa 
Author  of  man's  being  and  faculties,  and  all  thln^ 
else,  delights  in  the  beauty  of  his  creation,  and  u 
well  pleaMd  with  the  industry  of  man,  in  adorning 
the  earth  with  beautiful  cities  and  castles,  with  plea- 
sant villages  and  country-houses,  with  regular  gardens, 
and  orchards,  and  plantations  of  all  sorts  of  shrubs, 
and  herbs,  and  fruits,  for  meat,  medicine,  or  moderato 
delight ;  irith  shady  woods  and  groves,  and  walks  set 
with  rows  of  elegant  trees  \  with  pastures  clothed  with 
flocks,  and  valleys  covered  over  with  com,  and  mea* 
dows  burthened  with  grass,  and  whatever  else  diife- 
ronceth  a  civil  and  well-cultivated  region  from  a 
barren  and  desolate  wilderness. 

If  a  country  thus  planted  and  adorned,  thus 
polished  and  civilised,  tnus  improved  to  the  height  by 
all  manner  of  culture  for  the  support  and  sustenance, 
and  convenient  entertainment  of  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  people,  be  not  to  be  preferred  before  a  bar- 1 
barous   and  inhospitable  Scythia,  without   housesil 


without  plantations,  without  corn-fields  or  vineyards, 
where  the  roving  hordes  of  the  savage  and  tmeuleot 
inhabitants  transfer  themselves  frcmi  place  to  plaes 
in  wagons,  as  they  can  find  pasture  and  forage  for 
their  cattle,  and  live  upon  milk,  and  flesh  roasted  in 
the  sun,  at  the  pommels  of  their  saddles ;  or  a  rude 
and  unpolished  America,  peopled  with  slothful  and 
naked  Indians — ^instead  of  well-built  houses,  living  in 
pitiful  huts  and  cabins,  made  of  poles  set  end -ways ; 
then  surely  the  bmte  beast's  condition  and  maimer  of 
living,  to  which  what  we  have  mentioned  doth  neariy 
approach,  ia  to  be  esteemed  better  than  man's,  and 
wit  and  reason  was  in  vain  bestowed  on  him, 

[AU  Tktmgi  wot  Madtftr  Mimu\ 


There  are  infinite  other  creatures  without  this  earth, 
which  no  considerate  man  can  think  were  made  only 
for  man,  and  have  no  other  uae.  For  my  part,  I  cui- 
not  believe  that  all  the  things  in  the  world  vwe  so 
made  for  man,  that  they  have  no  other  qjc. 

For  it  seems  to  me  highly  absurd  and  unreasonable 
to  think  that  bodies  of  such  vast  magnitude  as  the 
fixed  stars  were  only  made  to  twinkle  to  us  ;  nay,  a 
multitude  of  them  there  are,  that  do  not  so  mncSi  as 
twinkle,  being,  either  by  reason  of  their  distance  or 
of  their  smallness,  altogether  invisible  to  the  naked 
eve,  and  only  discoverable  by  a  telescope ;  and  it  is 
likely,  perfecter  telescopes  than  we  yet  have  may  bring 
to  light  many  more ;  and  who  knows  how  many  lie 
out  of  the  ken  of  the  best  telescope  that  can  poesiUy 
be  made !  And  I  believe  there  are  many  species  in 
nature,  eren  in  this  sublunary  world,  which  were  never 
yet  taken  notice  of  by  man,  and  consequently  of  no  use 
to  him,  which  yet  we  are  not  to  think  were  created  in 
vain ;  but  may  be  found  out  by,  and  of  uae  to,  theae 
who  shall  live  after  us  in  future  ages,  fiat  thoa;^ 
in  this  sense  it  be  not  true  that  all  thinga  were  made 
for  man,  yet  thus  far  it  is,  that  all  the  ewatores  in 
the  world  may  be  some  way  or  other  useful  to  ua,  at 
least  to  exercise  our  wits  and  undentandinga,  in 
considering  and  contemplating  of  them,  and  eo  aflbfd 
us  subject  of  admiring  and  glori^ring  their  and  oar 
Maker.  Seeing,  then,  we  do  believe  and  aasert  that 
all  things  were  in  some  sense  made  for  ua,  we  are 
thereby  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  fiw  those  pnr- 
posea  for  which  they  serve  ua,  elae  we  frnetrate  thia 
end  of  their  creation.  Now,  aome  of  them  aerve 
only  to  exercise  our  minds.  Many  othen  there  be 
which  might  probably  serve  ua  to  gpod  puipoas^ 
whoae  uaes  are  not  discovered,  nor  aie  thaj  ever  like 
to  be,  without  pains  and  iudoatiy.  True  it  ia,  many 
of  the  neatest  inventions  have  been  accidentally 
stumbled  upon,  but  not  by  men  aapine  and  caielea, 
but  busy  and  inquisitive.  Some  reproach  nsethiiika 
it  is  to  learned  men,  that  there  should  be  ao  maa(y 
animals  still  in  the  world  whoae  outward  ahape  ia  not 
yet  taken  notice  of  or  described,  much  leaa  their  way 
of  generation,  food,  manners^  UMa,  obaerved. 

Ray  pnbliahed,  in  1672,  a  CoOBcHtm 
eer6s,  and,  in  1700,  A  PerwMosioe  to  a 
latter  posseaaea  the  same  rational  and 
which  diatingoishea  hia  adentific  and  phyaloo-theo* 
logical  worka.  From  a  poathomoaa  Tolume  cf  Us 
correspondence  publiahed  l^  Derham,  we  extract 
the  following  airecting  letter,  written  on  hdt  death- 
bed to  Sir  Hana  Sloane: — 

'  Dear  Sir— The  beat  of  fHenda.  Tlieaeaie  totake 
a  final  leave  of  yon  aa  to  thia  world:  I  look  upon 
myaelf  aa  a  dying  man.  God  requite  joor  kdndneai 
expreased  anyways  towards  me  a  hundredfold;  blesa 
you  with  a  oonfluenoe  of  all  good  tilings  in  this 
world,  and  eternal  life  and  happineaa  hereafter ;  grant 
US  a  happy  meeting  in  heaven.  I  am.  Sir,  etenodl^ 
yours— tfoHN  Bat. 
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Darini;  this  period  there  Itred  asTcnl  wrlteta  of 
great  indaitry,  whose  irorks,  though  notOD  lulgecta 
oimlated  to  give  the  luune*  of  the  aDthon  much 
papular  celehritj.  hare  jet  been  of  coanderable  aw 
to  mlHFquent  litenrjr  men.  Thoma*  Stamlkt 
(1C25-1GT8)  u  the  auttior  of  ui  erudlU  and  holkj 
compilatiun.  entitled  The  Hiilory  of  PhUoiap/n! 
oubKi'M  tiu  LtBU,  Opatunu,  AeOrnu,  tmd  l}u- 
amu  of  the  PhiloK^iltat  of  every  Stet.  Of  tbU 
tte  bit  Tolume  appeared  in  1655,  and  the  fourth  in 
16«1.  It!  itfle  ii  uncouth  and  abacore  ;*  and  the 
Turk,  though  itill  retorted  to  ai  a  mine  of  infbrma- 
tton,  haa  been  in  other  reapecta  iDperKded  by 
degint  and  leaa  vdaminoiis  prodnction*.  Sn  Wil- 
iiix  DcoDAtx  (IS05-1M6)  in«  higUr  diaUn- 
gmthed  for  liis  knowledge  of  lieraldrj  and  anHqni- 
tin.  Hia  work  entitled  The  Banniage  of  Engumd, 
ii  eileenied  a«  without  a  ririd  in  ita  own  depart- 
nwatiand  hia  Anti^itieM  of  Wamrichiiiire  JBia^led 
(1«5«>,  hai  been  pkccd  in  the  foreniaet  rank  of 
couD^  historie*.  He  published  alao  a  Hittory  i, 
PanTi  CaAedral ;  and  three  To1un>ea  of  *,  great  wc^k 
mtilledJfawu(icoii<4it^a!anii>ii(lG55-16I3),  intended 
to  embrace  tlie  hiitory  of  the  monutic  and  other  k- 
Dpooi  foondatioiu  which  existed  in  England  befoi . 
tt  Reformation.  BraideneTerainther  puhllcationi, 
Dogditeleft  &  large  collection  of  manuacripta,  which 
IK  now  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  Itbnuy  at  Ox- 
ford, Mid  at  the  Herald'i  college.  Anthony  Wood 
(lMa-1695).  a  native  of  Oxford,  wu  addicted  to 
Kmilarparauits.  He  published,  in  1691,  a  well-known 
work  entitled  Achtsii  Ozaxinuu,  being  an  account 
of  the  lives  and  writing*  of  almost  all  the  eminent 
aotlion  educated  at  Oifurd,  and  man;  of  those  edu- 
Bled  at  the  uniTersity  of  Cambridge.  Thii  book 
bai  been  of  much  utihty  to  the  compiler*  of  hio- 
grafiicJ  worka,  thongh.  In  pcrint  of  compoaition  and 
imputiidity, it ia  heldintittle  esteem.  Woodappean 
lo  hire  been  a  respecter  of  truth,  but  to  have  been 
C^neiitly  misled  by  oaTTOw- minded  pr^ndicea  and 
butHy-fbrmed  opinions.  Hii  style  is  poor  and  vul- 
(u,  and  his  mind  seenu  to  have  been  the  reverse  ol 
phikaophicaL  He  compiled  also  a  work  on  the  hii- 
locy  and  antiqnitics  of  the  univeraity  of  Oxfi:^ 
vliich  ITU  published  only  io  Latin,  the  trannlation 
intii  thDt  luignnge  being  made  by  Dr  Fell,  bishop 
rfOdbrd.  EliasAbbmole(  1617-1692),  a  famoos 
uitionary  and  virtuoao,  was  ■  friend  of  Sir  William 
Dagoale,  whose  danghter  he  married.  In  the  earlier 
frt  of  1^  life  he  was  addicted  to  astndogy  and  al- 
cl>eniy,  hat  afterwards  devoted  his  attention  more 
tiL-IiiiiTely  lo  antiquities,  herald^,  and  the  OoUec- 
tion  of  coinaand  other  rarities.  His  most  cdehrated 
*ork.  e]ililled  The  Inttitatkm,  Late;  end  Catmatie$ 
tflhf  Mml  NuUe  Order  of  the  GarCe-.waa  published 
m  1672.  A  (»lIectioa  of  rarities,  booba,  and  manu- 
scripia,  which  he  presented  to  tbe  university  of  Oz- 
Ciri  constituted  tlie  fuundatioD  (^  the  Ashmolean 
■aiuenm  now  existing  there.  John  Aubbet  (1626- 
l:iW)  studied  at  Oxford,  and,  while  there,  aided  in  the 
coDection  of  materials  tor  Dugdale's  '  Monaaticoa 
AngUcanuin ;'  at  a  Uter  period,  he  furnished  valuable 
assirance  to  Anthony  Wood.  His  only  published 
*<!rk  ii  a  collection  of  popular  superstitions  lelatire 


many  are  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  mnsenm  and 

the  ubniry  irf'  the  Royal  Society,  prove  liii  researches 
to  have  been  very  extensive,  and  have  fHimished 
much  naefnl  information  to  later  antiqaaries.  Au- 
brey has  been  too  harshly  censured  by  Gifford  a*  a 
credulous  fool  -,  yet  it  ninst  be  admitted  that  hia 
power  oT  discriminating  ffnth  from  falsehood  was  by 
~  ~  means  remarkabte.  Three  volumes,  published 
1813,  under  the  title  of  ZfMcri  wnUni  Ay  £]Hiaaif 
PtrtouM  in  the  SmaileaHh  and  Eiyhlemth  Cntaria, 
ffc.  tcitk  Lica  of  Eminait  Mtti.  are  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  very  curious  literary  anecdotes,  which 
Aubrey  commonicated  to  Anthony  Wood.  Thomib 
BtKEK,  a  distinguished  historical  antiquary,  is  the 
last  of  his  class  whom  we  shall  mention  at  preaent; 
Having  been  appointed   royal   IiistorlogTapber  la 


search  which  his  office  affc 
b^an  to  publish  a  collection  of  public  treaties  and 
compacts,  under  the  title  of  Fadtra,  Ccnuxnlumee, 
etdmaciatque  gai^t  Ai^ta  Pubiica,  inter  Rtga  Angluz 
el  o/kw  Prnctpu,  at,  aawi  1101.  Of  this  work  he 
pnbliahed  fifteen  volumes  folio,  being  assisted  in  his 
labotir*  hj  Sobert  Sandenon,  another  industrious 
antiquary,  by  whom  five  more  were  added  after 
Rymo's  death  in  1715.  The  '  Fcedera,'  though  im- 
ucthodical  and  ill  digested,  is  a  bi^ly  vduable 
pablieation,  and,  indeed,  Is  indispensable  to  thoae 
who  desire  to  he  accurately  acquainted  irith  the 
history  of  England.  Fifty-eight  maniucript  volume*, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  historical  materiala 
collected  by  Rymer,  we  prevrved  in  the  British 


Very  different  in  character  from  these  grave  and 
ponderoos  authors  were  their  coatemporariea  Ton 
D'UBfEir  and  Tom  Browh,  who  entertained  the 
public  in  the  reign  ot  William  IIL  with  occasional 
whimsical  compositions  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  are  now  valued  only  as  conveying  some  notion 
of  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  time.  D'Urfey's 
comedies,  which  possess  much  farcical  humour,  have 
long  been  coosidjred  too  liccotious  for  the  stage.  Am 
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a  merry  and  facetious  companion,  his  society  was 
greatly  courted,  and  he  was  a  distinguished  com- 
poser of  jovial  and  party  songs.  In  the  29th  num- 
ber of  *  The  Guardian,*  Steele  mentions  a  collection 
of  sonnets  published  under  the  title  of  Laugh  and  he 
Pal,  or  PiJU  to  Purge  Melancholy ;  at  the  same  time 
censuring  the  world  for  ungratefully  neglecting  to 
reward  the  jocose  labours  dPD'Urfey,  *who  was  so 
large  a  contributor  to  this  treatise,  and  to  whose 
humorous  productions  so  many  rural  squires  in  the 
remotest  part  of  this  island  are  obliged  for  the  dig- 
nity and  state  which  corpulency  giyes  them.'.  In 
the  67th  number  of  the  same  work,  Addison  humo- 
rously solicits  the  attendance  of  his  readers  at  a  play 
for  DTTrfey's  benefit  The  produce  seems  to  have 
relieved  the  necessities  of  the  poet,  who  continued  to 
give  forth  his  drolleries  till  his  death  in  1723.  Tox 
Brown,  who  died  in  1704,  was  a  *  merry  fellow*  and 
libertine,  who,  having  by  his  immoral  conduct  lost 
the  situation  of  schoolmaster  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  became  a  professional  author  and  libeller 
in  the  metropolis.  His  writings,  wliich  consist  of 
dialogues,  letters,  poems,  and  other  miscellanies, 
display  considerable  learning  as  well  as  shrewdness 
and  humour,  but  are  deforn^  by  obscene  and  scur- 
rilous buffoonery.  From  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  subjects,  very  few  of  them  can  now  be  perused 
with  interest;  indeed  the  following  extracts  com- 

Srise  nearly  all  the  readable  passages  that  can  with 
ellcacy  be  presented  in  these  modem  times. 

[Letter  from  Scarron  in  ihe  Next  World  to  Louu  XIV.] 

All  the  conversation  of  this  lower  world  at  present 
runs  upon  you  ;  and  the  devil  a  word  we  can  hear  in 
any  of  our  coffee-houses,  but  what  his  Gallic  majesty 
is  more  or  leas  concerned  in.  'TIS  agreed  on  by  all 
our  virtuosos,  that  since  the  days  of  Dioclesian,  no 
prince  has  been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  hell  as  your- 
self ;  and  as  much  a  master  of  eloquence  as  I  was  once 
thought  to  be  at  Paris,  I  want  words  to  tell  yon  how 
much  you  are  commended  here  for  so  heroically  tramp- 
ling under  foot  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  opening  a 
new  scene  of  war  in  your  great  climacteric,  at  which 
age  most  of  the  princes  before  you  were  such  recreants, 
as  to  think  of  makins  up  their  scores  with  heaven, 
and  leaving  their  neighlMurB  in  peace.  But  you,  they 
say,  are  M>ove  such  sordid  precedents ;  and  rather 
than  Pluto  should  want  men  to  people  his  dominions, 
are  willing  to  spare  him  half  a  million  of  your  own 
subjects,  and  that  at  a  juncture,  too,  when  you  are 
not  overstocked  with  them. 

This  has  gained  you  a  universal  applause  in  these 
regions  ;  the  three  Furies  sing  your  praises  in  every 
street :  Bellona  swean  there's  never  a  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom worth  hanging  besides  yourself;  and  Charon 
bustles  for  you  in  all  companies.  He  desired  me 
about  a  week  ago  to  present  his  most  humble  respects 
to  you,  adding,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  ma- 
jesty, he,  with  his  wife  and  children,  must  long  as;o 
been  quartered  upon  the  parish  ;  for  which  reason  he 
dulv  drinks  your  health  eveiy  morning  in  a  cup  of 
cold  Styx  next  his  conscience.  *  * 

Last  week,  as  I  was  sitting  with  some  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  a  public-house,  after  a  great  deal  of 
impertinent  chat  about  the  affairs  of  the  Milanese, 
and  the  intended  siege  of  Mantua,  the  whole  company 
fell  a-talking  of  your  mi^esty,  and  what  glorious  ex- 
ploits you  hiMi  performed  in  your  time.  Why,  gentle- 
men, says  an  ill-looked  rascal,  who  proved  to  be  Hero- 
stratus,  for  Pluto's  sake  let  not  the  grand  monarch 
run  away  with  all  your  praises.  I  have  done  some- 
thing memorable  in  my  time  too  ;  'twas  I  who,  out 
of  the  gaieti  de  ocsur,  and  to  perpetuate  my  name, 
fired  the  famous  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  and 
in  two  hours  consumed  that  magnificent  structun^ 


which  was  two  hundred  years  a-butlding ;  ilierefore^ 
gentlemen,  lavish  not  away  all  your  praises,  I  beeeecb 
you,  upon  one  man,  but  allow  otners  their  ahaie. 
■       id  I 


why,  thou  diminutive  inconsiderable  wreteh, 
in  a  great  passion  to  him,  tkou  worthless  idle  ' 
head,  thou  pigmy  in  sin,  thou  Tom  Thumb  in  mi- 
quity,  how  dares  such  a  nuny  insect,  as  thou  aii,  haw 
the  impudence  to  enter  the  lists  with  Louis  le  Otaad  f 
Thou  vainest  thyself  upon  firing  a  church,  hat  howl 
when  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  gone  out  to  aasial 
Olympias.  'TIS  plain,  thou  hadst  not  the  oonnge  to 
do  it  when  the  goddess  was  present,  and  upon  the  tpoL 
But  what  is  this  to  what  my  royal  master  can  boast  o( 
that  had  destroyed  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  snch 
foolish  fabrics  in  his  time.    *    * 

He  had  no  sooner  made  his  exit,  but,  cries  m  odd 
sort  of  a  spark,  with  his  hat  buttoned  up  before,  like 
a  oountxy  scraper.  Under  fiivour,  sir,  what  do  ;foa 
think  of  me  f    Why,  who  are  you !  replied  I  to  lum. 


Who  am  I,  answered  he ;  why,  Nero,  the 
peror  of  Rome,  that  murdered  my  — —    Cbme^  saad 
I  to  him,  to  stop  your  prating,  I  know  your  histocr  as 
well  as  yourseU,  that  murdered  your  mother,  kicked 
your  wife  down  sturs,  despatched  two  apostles  oat  of 
the  world,  begun  the  first  persecution  agamstthe  Chtit- 
tians,  and  lastly,  put  your  master  Seneca  to  death. 
[These  actions  are  made  light  of^  and  the  sareastie 
shadeproceeds— ]  Whereas,&s  most  Christian  m^festy, 
whose  advocate  I  am  resolved  to  be  against  all  upposiai 
whatever,  has  bravely  and  generously  starved  a  nuUiea 
of  poor  Hugonots  at  home,  and  sent  t'other  millioa  of 
them  a-graxing  into  foreign  oountries,  contraiy  to 
solemn  edicts,  and  repeated  promises,  for  no  other 
provocation,  Uiat  I  know  of,  out  because  they  wen 
such  coxcombs  as  to  place  him  upon  the  throne.    In 
short,  friend  Nero,  thou  mayest  pass  for  a  rogae  of 
the  third  or  fourth  class ;  but  be  advised  by  a  stnnger, 
and  never  show  thyself  such  a  fool  as  to  dispute  the 
pre-eminenoe  with  Louis  le  Grand,  who  has  murdered 
more  men  in  his  reign,  let  me  tell  thee,  than  thoo  hast 
murdered  tunes,  for  all  thou  art  the  vilest  thmmmcg 
upon  cat-ffut  the  sun  ever  beheld.    However,  to  give 
the  devil  nis  due,  I  will  say  it  before  thy  &ce,  and 
behind  thy  back,  that  if  thou  hadst  idgned  as  maav 
^ears  as  my  j;racious  master  has  done,  and  hadst  ImL 
instead  of  Tigellinus,  a  Jesuit  or  two  to  have  ^ycmed 
thy  conscience,  thou  mightest,  in  all  prohabiLty,  have 
made  a  much  more  magnifioeiit  figure,  and  been  in^ 
ferior  to  none  but  the  mighty  monarch  I  have  been 
talking  of. 

Having  put  my  Roman  emperor  to  dlenoe,  I  looked 
about  me,  and  saw  a  pack  of  grammarians  (for  ss  I 

Saessed  them  to  be  by  their  impertinence  and  noise) 
isputinc  it  veiy  fiercely  at  the  next  table ;  the  nat- 
ter in  deiiate  was,  which  was  the  most  heroical  ags; 
and  one  of  them,  who  valued  himself  veiy  much  opsa 
his  reading,  maintained,  that  the  heroical  ace^  pio- 
perly  so  called,  began  with  the  Theban,  and  ended 
with  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  compass  of  time  tlMt 
glorious  oonstellation  of  heroes,  Hereolea,  Jaooa,  Tk^ 
sous,  Tidseus,  with  Agamemnon,  ^ax,  Achilles,  Hs^ 
tor,  Troiltts,  and  Diomedes  flourished  ;  men  that  had 
all  signalised  themselves  by  their  penonal  gallaatiy 
and  nilour.  His  next  neighbour  argued  veiy  fieroel/ 
for  the  age  wherein  Alexander  founded  the  Gredsa 
monarchy,  and  saw  so  many  noble  generals  and  ooai- 
manders  about  him.  The  third  was  as  obstreperous 
for  that  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  managed  hio  aigomeol 
with  so  much  heat,  that  I  expected  eveiy  minute  whca 
these  puppies  would  have  gone  to  loggqheads  in  good 
earnest.  To  put  an  end  to  your  coutroveny,  gentlt* 
men,  says  I  to  them,  you  may  talk  till  your  lungs  sn 
foundexed ;  but  this  1  poeitiTely  assert,  that  the  mo- 
sent  age  we  live  in  is  the  most  heroical  age,  and  Oal 
my  master,  Louis  lo  Grand,  is  the  neatest  hero  of 
it.    Hade  you  mo,  sir,  how  do  yoa  bmo  that  ajpssrl 


th«  whole  pack  of  them,  openiiig  upon  me  all  at 
•ooe.  By  your  leaTo,  gentlemen,  answered  I,  two  to 
ooe  if  odioB  at  foet^ball ;  but  haTinff  a  hero's  cause  to 
defend,  I  find  myself  possessed  wiui  a  hero's  Tigonr 
and  lesolution,  and  don't  doubt  but  I  shall  bring  you 
orer  to  mj  partjf.  That  age,  therefore,  is  the  most 
herotcal  which  u  the  boldest  and  bravest ;  the  an- 
cients, I  grant  you,  got  drunk  and  cut  throats  as 
well  as  we  do;  but,  gentlemen,  they  did  not  sin 
iipoo  the  same  foot  as  we,  nor  had  so  many  discou- 
xagements  to  deter  Uiem ;  *  *  so  'tii  aplain  case,  vou 
see,  that  the  heroism  lies  on  our  side.  To  A^ly  this, 
then,  to  my  royal  master ;  he  has  filled  all  Christen- 
dom with  blood  and  confusion ;  he  has  broke  through 
the  most  solemn  treaties  sworn  at  the  altar ;  he  luw 
strayed  and  undone  i^ifinite  numbers  of  poor  wretches ; 
and  all  this  for  his  own  glory  and  ambition,  when  he's 
assured  that  hell  gapes  ereiy  moment  for  him.  Now, 
tell  me,  whether  your  Jasons,  your  Anmemnons,  or 
jUexandera,  durst  have  rentoied  so  neroically ;  or 
whether  your  pitiful  emperors  of  Germany,  your  me- 
disaic  kings  of  England  and  Sweden,  or  your  lousy 
states  of  Holland,  l^ve  courage  enough  to  write  after 
io  illustrious  a  copy. 

Thus,  sir,  you  may  see  with  what  seal  I  vpfeu  in 
your  majesty's  behalf,  and  that  I  omit  no  opportunity 
of  ma^ifying  your  great  exploits  to  the  utmost  of  my 
poor  abilities.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  freely  own 
I  to  you,  that  I  have  met  with  some  rouch-hewn  saucy 
rascals,  that  have  stopped  me  in  my  full  career  when  I 
Have  been  expatiating  upon  your  pnuses,  and  have  so 
dumbfounded  me  with  their  villanous  objections,  that 
I  oould  not  tell  how  to  reply  to  them. 

An  Sihartatory  Letter  to  an  Old  Lady  ihat  Smoked 

Tobacco. 

Madam — ^Tliongh  the  ill-natured  world  censures  you 
for  smoking,  yet  I  would  advise  you,  madam,  not  to 

rrt  with  so  innocent  a  diversion.  In  the  first  place, 
IS  healthful ;  and,  as  Oalen  rightly  observes,  is  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  the  toothache,  the  constant 
penecntor  of  old  ladies.  Secondly,  tobacco,  though 
it  be  a  heathenish  weed,  it  is  a  great  help  to  Chns- 
tiaii  meditations ;  which  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
reeommends  it  to  your  panons,  the  generality  of  whom 
can  no  more  write  a  sermon  without  a  pipe  in  their 
mouths,  than  a  concordance  in  their  lumds ;  besides, 
cfveiy  pipe  you  break  may  serve  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
BMntati^,  and  show  you  upon  what  slender  accidents 
man's  life  depends.  I  knew  a  dissenting  minister 
who,  on  fitft-days,  used  to  mortify  upon  a  rump  of 
Veet,  because  it  put  him,  as  he  said,  in  mind  that 
all  flesh  was  grass  ;  but,  I  am  sure,  much  more  is  to 
be  learnt  from  tobacco.  It  may  instruct  you  that 
riches,  beauty,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  world,  vanish 
like  a  vapour.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  pretty  plaything. 
Fourthly,  and  lastly,  it  is  fashionable,  at  least  'tis  in 
a  ikir  way  of  becoming  so.  Cold  tea,  you  know,  has 
been  a  long  while  in  reputation  at  court,  and  the  gill 
as  naturally  ushers  in  the  pipe,  as  the  sword-beiurer 
walks  before  the  lord  mayor. 

lAn  Indiain*$  AecowU  of  a  London  Oaming-ffouteJ] 

Hie  English  pretend  that  they  worship  but  one 
God,  but  for  my  part  I  don't  believe  what  they  say ; 
Hbt  besides  several  living  divinities,  to  which  we  may 
see  than  daily  offer  their  vows,  they  have  several  other 
inanimaift  ones  to  whom  thcry  pay  sacrifices,  as  I  have 
observed  at  one  of  tiieir  pubUc  meetings,  where  I  hap- 
pened once  to  be. 

In  this  place  there  is  a  great  altar  to  be  seen,  built 
rqond  and  covered  with  a  green  wachwnf  lighted  in 
the  midst,  and  encompassed  by  several  persons  in  a 
Mtting  posture,  aa  we  do  at  our  domestic  sacrifices. 
M  th«  TSiy  niftinf4  I  oum  into  the  ioom»  one  of 


those,  who  I  supposed  was  the  priest^  spnad  upon  the 
altar  certain  leaves  which  he  took  out  of  a  litUe  bode 
that  he  held  in  his  hand.  Upon  these  leaves  were 
represented  certain  figures  very  awkwardly  painted ; 
however,  the^  must  needs  be  tlie  images  of  some  divi* 
nities;  for,  in  proportion  as  they  were  distributed 
round,  each  one  of  the  assistants  made  an  o&ring  to 
it,  greater  or  lees,  according  to  his  devotion.  I  ob» 
served  that  these  offerings  were  more  considerable  than 
those  they  make  in  their  other  temples. 

After  the  aforesaid  ceremony  is  over,  the  priest  lavs 
his  hand  in  a  trembling  manner,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  continues  some  time  in  tnis  poe» 
ture,  seized  with  fear,  and  without  any  action  at  idL 
All  the  lest  of  the  company,  attentive  to  what  he  does, 
are  in  suspense  all  the  while,  and  tiie  immoveable 
assbtants  are  all  of  them  in  their  turn  possessed  by 
different  agitations,  according  to  the  spirit  which  hap- 
pens to  seize-them.  One  joins  his  hands  together,  and 
blesses  Heaven ;  another,  very  earnestly  lookimr  upon 
his  image,  grinds  his  teeth ;  a  third  bites  his  fingers, 
and  stamps  upon  the  ground  with  his  feet.  Every 
one  of  them,  in  short,  makes  such  eztraordinair  pos- 
tures and  contortions,  that  thev  seem  to  be  no  longer 
rational  creatures.  But  scarce  has  the  priest  returned 
a  certMu  leaf,  but  he  is  likewise  seized  by  the  same 
fuiy  with  the  rest.  He  tears  the  book,  and  devours 
it  in  his  rage,  throws  down  the  altar,  and  curses  the 
sacrifice.  Nothing  now  is  to  be  heard  but  complaints 
and  groans,  cries  and  imprecations.  Seeing  them  so 
transported  and  so  furious,  I  judge  that  the  God  that 
they  worship  is  a  jealous  deity,  who,  to  punish  them 
for  what  they  sacrifice  to  others,  sends  to  each  of  them 
an  evil  demon  to  possess  him. 

Laeoniciy  or  New  Maxims  qfSHaU  and  ConvertaUon, 

Though  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace  is  like  a  diimnsrf 
in  summer,  yet  what  wise  man  would  pluck  down  his 
chimney  because  his  almanac  tells  him  it  is  the 
middle  of  June  f 

War,  as  the  world  goes  at  present,  is  a  nuiseiy  for 
the  gallows,  as  Hozton  is  for  the  meetings,  and  Bar- 
tholomew fair  fw  the  two  playhouses. 

Covetousness,  like  jealousy,  when  it  has  once  taken 
root,  never  leaves  a  man  but  with  his  life*  A  rich 
banker  in  Lombard  Street,  finding  himself  very  ill, 
sent  for  a  parson  to  administer  the  last  consolations 
of  the  church  to  him.  While  the  ceremony  was  per- 
forming, old  Gripewell  falls  into  a  fit.  As  soon  as  he 
was  a  Tittle  recovered,  the  doctor  ofiered  the  chnlice 
to  him.  '  No  no,'  cries  he ;  '  I  can't  afford  to  lend 
you  above  twenty  shillings  upon't ;  upon  my  word  I 
can't  now.' 

Though  a  clergyman  preached  like  an  ancel,  yet  he 
ought  to  oonrider  that  two  hour-glasses  of  divinity  are 
too  mudi  at  once  for  the  most  patient  constitution. 
In  the  late  civil  wars,  Stephen  Marshal  split  his  text 
into  twenty-four  parts.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  congre- 
gation immediately  runs  out  of  church.  '  Why,  what's 
the  matter !'  sa .  s  a  neighbour.  '  Only  going  for  my 
night-gown  and  slippers,  for  I  find  we  must  take  up 
quart^  here  to-nignt.' 

If  your  fnend  is  in  want,  don't  carry  him  to  the 
tavern,  where  you  treat  yourself  as  well  as  him,  and 
entail  a  thirst  and  headache  upon  him  next  morning. 
To  treat  a  poor  wretch  with  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  or 
fill  his  snuff-box,  is  like  giving  a  pair  of  lace  ruffles 
to  a  man  that  has  never  a  shirt  on  his  back.  Put. 
something  into  his  pocket. 

What  IS  sauce  for  a  goose  is  sauce  for  a  gander. 
When  any  calamities  befell  the  Roman  empire^  the 
pagans  used  to  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians  r 
when  Christianity  became  the  imperial  religion,  the 
Christians  retuned   the  same  compliment  to  the: 
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That  which  panaeo  for  current  doctrine  at  one  junc* 
tare,  and  in  one  climate,  won't  do  so  in  another.  The 
caTaliers,  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  used  to 
trump  up  the  12th  of  the  Ronumi  upon  the  parlia- 
ment; the  pu'liament  trump*d  it  upon  the  army, 
when  they  would  not  disband ;  the  army  back  acam 
upon  the  parliament,  when  they  disputed  their  orders. 
Nerer  was  poor  chapter  so  unmerciiully  tossed  to  and 
(ro  again. 

Not  to  flatter  ounelres,  we  English  are  none  of  the 
most  constant  and  easy  people  in  the  world.  When 
the  late  w«r  pinched  us,  On  I  when  shall  we  have  a 
peace  and  trade  agun  1  We  had  no  sooner  a  peace, 
but,  Huzza,  boys,  for  a  new  war !  and  that  we  shall 
soon  be  sick  of. 

It  may  be  no  scandal  for  us  to  imitate  one  good 
quality  of  a  nei^bourine  nation,  who  ere  like  the 
turf  they  bum,  slow  in  Kindling,  but,  when  onoe 
thoroughly  lighted,  keep  their  fire. 

What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  well-mennered  upon 
occasion !  In  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  a  oertiun 
worthy  diyine  at  Whitehall  thus  addressed  himself 
to  the  auditory  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon : — 
*  In  short,  if  yon  don't  live  up  to  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  but  abandon  yourseWes  to  your  irregular  ap- 
petites, 3rou  must  expect  to  receive  your  reward  in  a 
certain  place,  iHiieh  'tis  not  good  manners  to  mention 
here.' 

To  quote  St  Ambrose,  or  St  Jerome,  or  any  other 
red-lettered  father,  to  prove  any  such  important  truth 
as  this.  That  virtue  is  commendable,  and  all  excess  to 
be  avoided,  is  like  sending  for  the  sheriff  to  come  with 
the  pone  comitatm  to  disperse  a  few  boys  at  foot-ball, 
when  it  may  be  done  without  him. 

Some  divines  make  the  same  use  of  fathers  and 
councils  as  our  beaus  do  of  their  canes,  not  for  sup- 
port or  defence,  but  mere  ornament  or  show;  and 
cover  themselves  with  fine  cobweb  distinctions,  as 
Homer's  gods  did  with  a  cloud. 

Some  £>okii,  like  the  city  of  London,  fiue  the  bet- 
ter for  being  burnt. 

'Twas  a  merry  saying  of  Rabelais,  that  a  man  ought 
to  buy  all  the  bad  books  that  come  out,  because  they 
will  never  be  printed  again. 


8IR  GEOftOE  MACKENZIE. 

During  this  period  Scotland  produced  many  emi- 
nent men,  but  scarcely  any  who  attempted  compo- 
sition in  the  English  language.  The  difference 
between  tlie  common  speech  of  the  one  country  and 
that  which  was  used  in  the  otlier,  had  been  widen- 
ing ever  since  the  days  of  Chaucer  and  James  I., 
but  particularly  since  the  accession  of  James  VL  to 
the  English  throne ;  the  Scotch  remaining  station- 
ary or  declining,  while  the  English  was  ^vancing 
in  refinement  of  both  structure  and  pronunciation. 
Accordingly,  except  the  works  of  Dnimmond  of 
Hawthomden,  who  had  studied  and  acquired  the 
language  of  Drayton  and  Jonson,  there  did  not 
appear  in  Scotland  any  estimable  •  pecimen  of  yer- 
nacular  prose  or  poetry  between  tlie  time  of  Mait- 
land  and  Montgomery  and  that  ot  Sir  Gborob 
Mackenzie,  LoA  Advocate  under  Charles  XL  and 
Jamet  II.  (1636-1691),  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  learned  man  of  hia  time  that  maintained  an 
acquaintance  with  the  lighter  departments  of  con- 
temporary English  literature.  Sir  Geoi^  was  a 
friend  of  Dry&n,  by  whom  be  it  mentioned  with 
great  respect;  and  be  himself  composed  poetry, 
which,  if  it  has  no  other  merit,  is  at  least  in  pure 
Englii^  and  appears  to  have  been  fashioned  after 
the  best  models  of  the  time.  He  also  wrote  some 
moral  essays,  which  possess  the  same  merits.  These 
are  entitled.    On  Mappmess;  The  Rdbgimu  Stoki 


SoliUuk    Pr^erred   to  PubUe  Eu^plogmaU 


GaUaniry;   The  Mond  Hietorf  of  j'mgauqf; 
Beamm,    Sir  George  Mackfaizie  is  one  of  tbe 


Mend 


dard  writers  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  likewiM 
published  yarious  political  and  antiquArian  trscb. 
An  important  historical  production  ^  his  pen,  o- 
titled  Memoire  of  the  Affaire  of  Scotland,  Jrm  m 
Reetoratum  ofCharla  IL,  lay  undiscovered  in  rotnii- 
script  till  the  present  century,  and  was  not  printed 
till  1821.  Though  personally  disposed  to  humanity 
and  moderation,  the  seyerities  which  he  was  iostnh 
mental  in  perpetrating  against  the  covenanter^  is 
his  capacity  of  Lord  Advocate  under  a  tyniHucsi 
goyemroent,  excited  against  him  a  dsgne  of  (^ 
lar  odium  which  has  not  eyen  yet  entireiy  matuA 


Sir  Oeoise  MaekensWs  MonniMBt,  On^M"* 
churchyard  Bdinbur^ 


honourably  distinguished  •»  **  *SS 
of  the  Ubrary  of  Uie  Faculty  of  Advocates  ttJJ^L 


He  is  more 


of  the  library  of  the  Faculty  or  Aaw*^r,jjj 
bnigh.    At  the  Reyoliitioo,  he  retired  to  JWJ-- 
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where  hb  dcsth  took  plice  in  1691.  With  the 
exception  of  hia  easajt,  the  onlj  compositionB  bear* 
ing  a  lesemblaDce  to  English,  which  appeared  in 
Scotland  during  the  aeventeenth  century,  were  con- 
troTenial  pamphlets  in  politics  and  divini^,  now 
generally  forgotten. 

From  the  f<^owing  specimens,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  Sir  George  Mackenzie  was  less  sue- 
cessfbl  in  Terse  than  in  prose;  and  that  even  in  the 
latter,  his  sentences  are  sometimes  incorrectly  and 
loosely  constructed.  The  fourth  extract  is  curious 
as  a  strong  expression  of  his  opinion  of  the  more 
Tioleni  and  enthusiastic  religionists  of  his  time. 

iPnUte  of  a  OmiUry  LiftJ 

0  happy  countTy  life !  pure  like  its  air ; 

Free  from  the  rage  of  pride,  the  pangs  of  cue* 

Here  happy  souls  lie  bathed  in  soil  content. 

And  are  at  once  secure  and  innocent. 

No  passion  here  but  lore :  here  is  no  wound 

But  that  by  which  lovers  their  names  confound 

On  barks  of  trees,  whilst  with  a  smiling  face 

They  see  those  letters  as  themselres  embrace. 

Here  the  kind  myrtles  pleasant  branches  spread  ; 

And  sure  no  laurel  caste  so  sweet  a  shade. 

Yet  all  these  country  pleasures,  without  lore, 

Would  but  a  dull  and  tedious  prison  prove. 

But  oh !  what  woods  [and]  parks  [and]  meadows  lie 

In  the  blest  circle  of  a  mistress*  eye  \ 

What  courts,  what  camps,  what  triumphs  may  one 

find 
I>i8play'd  in  Cella,  when  she  will  be  kind  1 
What  a  dull  thin^  this  lower  world  had  been. 
If  hearenly  beauties  were  not  sometimes  seen  t 
For  when  fair  Cselia  leaves  this  charming  place, 
Her  absence  all  ite  glories  does  deface. 

{Agaimt  FiwyJ] 

We  may  cure  envy  in  ourselves,  either  by  consider- 
ing how  useless  or  how  ill  these  things  were,  for  which 
we  envy  our  neighboun;  or  else  how  we  possess  as 
mudi  or  as  good  things.  If  I  envy  his  greatness,  I 
consider  that  he  wanto  my  quiet :  as  also  I  consider 
that  he  possibly  envies  me  as  much  as  I  do  him ;  and 
that  when  I  b^un  to  examine  exactly  his  perfections, 
and  to  balance  them  with  my  own,  I  found  myself  as 
happy  as  he  was.  And  though  many  envy  others,  yet 
voy  few  would  change  their  condition  even  with  those 
whom  they  envy,  all  being  considered.  And  I  have 
oft  admired  why  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  so 
cheated  by  contradictory  vices,  as  to  contemn  this 
day  him  whom  we  envied  the  last ;  or  why  we  envy 
so  many,  sftioe  there  are  so  few  whom  we  think  to 
deserve  as  mudi  as  we  do.  Another  great  help  against 
envy  is,  that  we  ought  to  consider  how  much  the  thing 
envied  costs  him  whom  we  envy,  and  if  we  would 
take  it  at  the  price.  Thus,  when  I  envy  a  man  for 
being  learned,  I  oonsidw  how  much  of  his  health  and 
time  that  learning  consumes :  if  for  being  great,  how 
he  must  flatter  and  serve  for  it ;  and  if  I  would  not 
pay  his  price,  no  reason  I  ought  to  have  what  he  has 
got.  Sometimes,  also,  I  consider  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  my  envv :  he  whom  I  envy  deserves  more  than 
he  has,  and  I  less  than  I  possess.  And  by  thinking 
much  of  these,  I  repress  their  envr,  which  grows  still 
from  the  contempt  of  our  neighbour  and  the  over- 
rating ourselves.  As  also  I  consider  that  the  perfec- 
tions envied  by  me  may  be  advantageous  to  me ;  and 
thus  I  check  myself  for  eny^'ing  a  great  pleader,  but 
am  rather  glad  that  there  is  such  a  man,  who  may 
defend  my  mnocence :  or  to  envy  a  great  soldier,  be- 
cause his  valour  may  defend  my  estate  or  countiy. 
And  when  any  of  my  oountr}inen  begin  to  raise  envy 
is  me,  I  alter  the  scene,  and  begin  to  be  glad  that 


Scotland  can  boast  of  so  fine  a  man ;  and  I  remember, 
that  though  now  I  am  angry  at  him  when  I  compare 
him  with  myself,  yet  if  I  were  discoursing  of  my 
nation  abroad,  I  would  be  glad  of  that  merit  in  him 
which  now  displeases  me.  Nothing  is  envied  but  what 
appears  beautiful  and  charming  ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
I  should  be  troubled  at  the  sidit  of  what  is  pleasant. 
I  endeavour  also  to  make  such  my  friends  as  deserve 
my  envy ;  and  no  man  is  so  base  as  to  envy  his  friend. 
Thus,  whilst  others  look  on  the  angiy  side  of  merit, 
and  tiiereby  trouble  themselves,  I  am  pleased  in  ad* 
miring  the  beauties  and  charms  which  bum  them  as 
a  fire,  whilst  they  warm  me  as  the  sun. 

IPame,'} 

I  smile  to  see  underling  pretenders,  and  who  live 
in  a  country  scarce  designed  in  the  exactest  mapa, 
sweat  and  toil  for  so  unmassy  a  reputation,  that, 
when  it  is  hammered  out  to  the  most  stretching 
dimensions,  will  not  yet  reach  the  nearest  towns  of  a 
neighbouring  countrr :  whereas,  examine  such  as  have 
but  lately  returned  from  iSLvelling  in  most  flourisliing 
kingdoms,  and  though  curiosity  was  their  greatest 
errand,  yet  ye  will  find  that  they  scarce  know  who  is 
chancellor  or  president  in  these  places;  and  in  the 
exactest  histones,  we  hear  but  few  news  of  the  famous- 
est  pleaders,  divines,  or  phvsicians ;  and  by  soldiers 
these  are  undervalued  as  pedanto,  and  these  by  them 
as  madcaps,  and  both  by  philosophers  as  fools. 

[Bigotry.^ 

I  define  bigotry  to  be  a  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
any  circumstantial  point  of  religion  or  worship,  and 
the  making  all  other  essential  duties  subservient 
thereto.  ♦  ♦ 

The  first  pernicious  effect  of  bigotry  is,  that  it  ob- 
trudes on  us  things  of  no  moment  as  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Now,  as  it  would  be  a  great 
defect  in  a  man's  sense  to  take  a  star  for  the  sun,  or 
in  an  orator  to  insist  tenaciously  on  a  point  which 
deserved  no  consideration,  so  it  must  be  a  much 
greater  error  in  a  Christian  to  prefer,  or  even  to  equal, 
a  mere  circumstance  to  the  solid  pointe  of  religion. 

But  these  mistakes  become  more  dangerous,  by  in- 
ducing their  votaries  to  believe  that,  because  they 
are  orthodox  in  these  matters,  they  are  the  only  people 
of  God,  and  all  who  join  not  are  aliens  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel.  And  from  this  springs,  first, 
that  they,  as  friends  of  God,  may  be  familiar  with 
Him,  and,  as  friends  do  one  to  another,  may  speak  to 
Him  without  distance  or  premeditation.  *  *  Bigotnr 
having  thus  corrupted  our  reasoning  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, it  easily  depraves  it  in  the  iriiole  course  of  our 
morals  and  politics. 

The  bigots,  in  the  second  place,  proceed  to  fancv 
that  they  who  differ  from  them  are  enemies  to  Go<^ 
because  they  differ  from  God's  people ;  and  then  the 
Old  Testament  is  consulted  for  expressions  denounc- 
ing vengeance  against  them :  all  murders  become 
sacrifices,  by  the  example  of  Phineas  and  Ehud ;  all 
rapines  are  hallowed  bpr  the  Israelites  borrowing  the 
earrings  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  rebellions  have  a 
hundred  forced  texts  of  Scripture  brought  to  patronise 
them.  But  I  oftentimes  wonder  where  they  find  pre- 
cedento  in  the  Old  Testament  for  murdering  and  rob- 
bing men's  reputation,  or  for  lying  so  impudently  for 
whiU  they  think  the  good  old  cause,  which  God  fore- 
seeing, lias  commanded  us  not  to  lie,  even  for  his 
sake. 

The  third  link  of  this  chain  is — ^That  they,  fancying 
themselves  to  be  the  only  Israel,  conclude  that  God 
sees  no  sin  in  them,  all  is  allowable  to  them ;  and  (as 
one  of  themselves  said) '  they  will  be  as  good  to  God 
another  way.' 
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The  fourth  is — ^That  such  as  differ  firom  them  are 
bastards,  and  not  the  true  sons  of  God,  and  therefore 
they  ought  to  have  no  share  of  this  earth  or  its  go- 
Temment :  hence  flow  these  holy  and  useful  maxims — 
Dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  and  the  saints  have  the 
onlj  right  to  gOTem  the  earth  :  which  being  onoe 
upon  an  occasion  earnestly  pressed  in  Cromwell's  little 
parliament,  it  was  answered  bj  the  president  of  his 
council — ^That  the  saints  deserred  all  things,  but  that 
public  employment  was  such  a  drudgery,  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  condemn  the  saints  to  it ;  and  that  the 
securest  way  to  make  the  commonwealth  happy,  was 
to  leave  them  in  a  pious  retirement,  interoedmg  for 
the  nation  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

The  fifth  error  in  their  reasoning  is — ^That  seeing 
their  opinions  flow  immediately  from  heaven,  no 
earthly  goyemment  can  condemn  anything  they  do  in 
prosecution  of  these  their  opinions ;  thence  it  is  that 
they  raise  seditions  and  rebellions  without  any  scruple 
of  conscience :  and,  belierin^  themselves  the  darlings 
and  friends  of  God,  they  think  themselves  above  kings, 
who  are  only  their  servants  and  executioners. 

It  may  seem  strance  that^uch  principles  as  bigotry 
suggests  should  be  able  to  produce  so  strange  emcts ; 
and  many  fanciful  persons  pretend  it  to  be  from  God, 
because  it  prevails  so.  But  this  wonder  will  be  much 
lessened  if  we  consider,  first,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  weak  or  dishonest,  and  both  these  sup- 
port bigotry  with  all  their  might.  Many  virtuoos 
men  also  promote  its  interest  from  a  misiaaken  good 
nature,  and  vain  men  from  a  design  of  gaining  popu- 
larity. Those  who  are  disobliged  by  the  government, 
join  their  forces  with  it  to  make  to  themselves  a 
party ;  and  those  who  are  naturally  unquiet  or  fac- 
tious, find  in  it  a  pleasant  divertisement ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  side,  few  are  so  concerned  fi>r  moderation 
and  truth,  as  the  bigots  are  for  their  beloved  conceits. 
There  is  also  a  tinsel  devotion  in  it,  which  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  unthinking  people ;  and  this  arises  either 
from  the  new  zeal,  that,  Use  youth,  is  still  vigorous, 
and  has  not  as  yet  spent  itself  so  as  that  it  nSdda  to 
languish;  or  else  from  the  bigot's  being  eonsdous 
that  his  opinions  need  to  be  disgmsed  under  this  hypo- 
critical mask. 

Severity  also  increases  the  number  and  zeal  of 
bigots.  Human  nature  inclines  us  wisely  to  that  pity 
which  we  may  one  day  need ;  and  few  pardon  the 
severity  of  a  magistrate,  because  they  know  not  where 
it  may  stop.**  I  have  known  idso  some  very  serious 
men,  who  have  concluded,  that  since  magistrates  have 
not  oftentimes  in  other  things  a  great  concern  for  de- 
votion, their  forwardness  against  these  errors  must 
arise  either  firom  the  cruelty  of  their  temper,  or  from 
some  hid  design  of  carrying  on  a  particular  interest, 
very  difierent  from,  and  ofttimes  inconsistent  with, 
the  religious  zeal  they  pretend.  And  generally,  the 
vulgar  ^lieve  that  all  superiors  are  inclined  to  triumph 
over  those  who  are  subjected  to  them  ;  many  have  also 
a  secret  persuasion  that  the  magistrates  are  still  in 
lea^e  with  the  national  church  and  its  hierarchy, 
which  they  suspect  to  be  supported  by  them  because 
it  maintains  their  interest,  and  they  are  apt  to  con- 
sider churchmen  but  as  pensioners,  and  so  as  partisans, 
to  the  civil  magistrate. 


[  Virhte  more  PlecuaiU  ihm  VieeJ] 

The  first  objection,  whose  difficulty  deserves  an 
answer,  is,  that  virtue  obliges  us  to  oppose  pleasures, 
and  to  accustom  ourselves  with  such  rigours,  serious- 
ness, and  patience,  as  cannot  but  render  its  practice 
uneasy.  And  if  the  reader's  own  ingenuity  supply 
not  what  may  be  rejoined  to  this,  it  wiU  require  a 
discourse  that  shall  have  no  other  deeign  bc«ides  its 
satisfaction.  And  really  to  show  by  what  means 
•veiy  man  may  make  himseif  easily  happy,  and  how 


to  soften  the  am>earing  risooii  of  philosophy,  is  a 
design  which,  if  1  thought  it  not  worthy  of  a  iweets 
pen,  should  be  assisted  by  mine;  and  for  which  I 
nave,  in  my  current  experience,  gathered  togetiitr 
some  loose  reflections  and  observations,  of  whose  co- 
gency I  have  this  assurance,  that  they  hare  oftca 
moderated  the  wildest  of  my  own  straying  inclina> 
tions,  and  so  might  pretend  to  a  more  prevailing 
ascendant  over  such  mote  reason  aad  temperamenl 
make  them  much  more  reclaimable.    But  at  preient 
my  answer  is,  that  philosophy  enjoins  not  the  crosniii 
of  our  own  inclinations,  but  in  order  to  their  aooom> 
pliahment ;  and  it  proposes  pleasure  as  its  end,  ai 
well  as  vice,  though,  for  its  more  fixed  establishment! 
it  sometimes  commands  what  seems  rude  to  each  ai 
are  strangers  to  its  intentions  in  them.    Thus  tem- 
perance resolves  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  enjoj- 
ment,  by  defending  us  against  all  the  insults  of  exoesi 
and  oppressive  loathing;  and  when  it  lessens  oar 
pleasures,  it  intends  not  to  abridge  them,  bat  to  maks 
them  fit  and  convenient  for  us ;  even  as  soldien,  who^ 
though  they  propose  not  wounds  and  starvings,  yBt| 
if  without  these  they  cannot  reach  those  laords  to 
whidi  they  climb,  they  will  not  so  far  disparage  their 
own  hopes,  as  to  think  thej  should  fix  them  apoa 
anything  whose  purchase  deserves  not  the  suffenqg 
of  these.    Physic  cazmot  be  called  a  cruel  employ- 
ment, because,  to  preserve  what  is  "sound,  it  will  eat 
off  what  is  tainted  ;  and  these  vicious  persons,  wIkm 
laziness  forms  this  doubt,  do  answer  it,  when  thej 
endure  the  sickness  of  drnnketmess,  the  toiling  of 
avarice,  the  attendance  of  rising  vanity,  and  the 
watchings  of  anxiety ;  and  all  this  to  satisfy  indina- 
tions,  iniose  shortness  allows  little  pleasures,  and 
whose  prospect  excludes  all  future  hopes.    Such  u 
disquiet  themselves  by  anxiety  (which  is  a  fiequentlj 
repeated  self-murder),  are  more  tortured  than  thej 
could  be  by  the  want  of  what  they  pant  after;  that 
louffed-for  possession  of  a  neighboiur's  estate,  or  of  a 
public  employment,  makes  deeper  impressions  of  grief 
by  their  absence,  than  their  enjoyment  can  rmir. 
And  a  philosopher  will  sooner  convince  himself  ef 
their  not  being  the  necessary  intesrants  of  our  happi- 
ness, than  the  miser  will,  bj  all  his  assidnouinMy 
gain  them. 

lAvariee^J 

The  best  plea  that  avarice  can  make^  is,  that  it  pro- 
vides against  those  necessities  which  othenrise  would 
have  niade  us  miserable ;  but  the  love  of  money  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  avarice,  whilst  it  proceed!  so 
farther.  And  it  is  then  only  to  be  abhorred,  when  it 
cheats  and  abuses  us,  by  making  us  beli|ve  that  our 
necessities  are  greater  than  they  are,  in  which  it  treats 
us  as  fools,  and  makes  us  slaves.  But  it  is  indeed 
most  ridiculous  in  this,  that  ofttimes,  after  it  has 
persuaded  men  that  a  great  estate  is  necessary,  it  does 
not  allow  them  to  ibake  use  of  any  suitable  pnpo^ 
tion  of  what  they  have  gained ;  and  since  nothing  caa 
be  called  necessary  but  what  we  need  to  use,  all  that 
is  laid  up  cannot  be  said  to  be  laid  up  for  necesrit/. 
And  so  this  argument  may  have  some  weight  vha  it 
is  pressed  by  luxury,  but  it  is  ridiculous  when  it  is 
alleged  by  avarice. 

I  have,  therefore,  ofttimes  admired  how  a  penM 
that  thought  it  luxury  to  spend  two  hundred  pounds 
toiled  as  a  slave  to  get  four  hundred  a-year  for  hii 
heir.  Either  he  thouj^t  an  honest  and  virtaoas  mat 
should  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  in  his  expense 
or  not ;  if  he  thought  he  should  not,  why  did  he  briht 
his  heir  to  be  luxurious,  by  leaving  him  more !  If  hs 
thouffht  his  heir  could  not  live  upon  so  little,  why 
should  he  who  gained  it  defraud  himself  of  the  tns 
usef 

I  know  some  who  picsenre  ihanedyw  afiiait 
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lioe,  bj  afguing  often  mih  their  own  heart  that  they 
haTo  twice  as  much  as  they  expected,  and  more  than 
others  who  they  think  live  rery  contentedly,  and  who 
did  bound  their  desijzns  in  the  beginning  with  mo- 
derate hopes,  and  refuse  obstiuatefy  to  enlarge,  lest 
they  should  thus  launch  out  into  an  ocean  that  has 
no  shore. 

To  meditate  much  upon  the  folly  of  others  who  are 
remarkable  for  this  rice,  will  help  somewhat  to  limit 
it ;  and  to  rally  him  who  is  ridiculous  for  it,  may  in- 
fluence him  and  others  to  contemn  it.  I  must  here 
b^  rich  and  avaricious  men's  leare,  to  laugh  as  much 
at  their  foll^  as  I  could  do  at  a  shepherd  who  would 
weep  and  gnere  because  his  master  would  give  him 
no  more  beasts  to  herd,  or  at  a  steward,  because  his 
lord jgaTe  him  no  more  serrants  to  feed.  Nor  can  I 
think  a  man,  who,  baring  gained  a  great  estate,  is 
afiaid  to  lirt  comfortably  upon  it,  less  ridiculous 
than  I  would  do  him,  who,  haring  built  a  conrenient, 
or  it  may  be  a  stately  house,  should  choose  to  walk 
in  the  rain,  or  expose  himself  to  storms,  lest  he  should 
defile  and  proiane  the  floor  of  his  sJmost  idolised 
rooms.  They  who  think  that  they  are  obliged  to  live 
m  well  as  others  of  the  same  rank,  do  not  consider 
that  every  man  is  only  obliged  to  liye  according  to 
his  present  estate.  And,  therefore,  this  necessity  will 
also  grow  with  our  estates  ;  and  this  temptation 
rather  makes  our  necessities  endless,  than  prorides 
against  them.  And  he  who,  having  a  paternal  estate 
<n  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  will  not  be  satisfied  to 
live  according  to  it,  will  meet  with  the  same  difliculty 
when  he  comes  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand  pounds  ; 
andf  like  the  wounded  deer,  he  flies  not  from  the  dart, 
but  carries  it  alone  with  him.  We  are  but  stewards, 
and  the  steward  should  not  be  angry  that  he  has  not 
more  to  manage ;  but  should  be  careful  to  bestow 
what  he  has ;  and  if  he  do  so,  neither  his  master  nor 
the  world  can  blame  him. 

lT%e  Tme  Paik  to  Edeem,'] 

I  have  remarked  in  my  own  time,  that  some,  by 
taking  too  much  care  to  oe  esteemed  and  admired, 
have  by  that  course  missed  their  aim ;  whilst  others 
of  them  who  shunned  it,  did  meet  with  it,  as  if  it 
had  £allen  on  them  whilst  it  was  flying  from  the 
others  ;  which  proceeded  from  the  unnt  means  these 
able  and  reasonable  men  took  to  establish  their  repu- 
tation. It  is  yerr  strange  to  hear  men  value  them> 
selves  upon  their  honour,  and  their  being  men  of  their 
word  in  trifles,  when  yet  that  same  honour  cannot  tie 
them  to  pay  the  debts  they  have  contracted  upon 
solemn  promise  of  secure  and  speedy  Repayment ; 
starving  poor  widows  and  orphans  to  feed  their  lusts  ; 
and  adding  thus  robbery  and  oppression  to  the  dis- 
honourable breach  of  trust.  And  how  can  we  think 
them  men  of  honour,  who,  when  a  potent  and  foreign 
monarch  is  oppressing  his  weaker  neighbours,  hazard 
tiieir  very  lives  to  assist  him,  though  they  would  rail 
at  any  of  their  acquaintance,  that,  meeting  a  strong 
man  fighting  with  a  weaker,  should  assist  the  stronger 
in  his  oppression  f 

Tlie  surest  and  most  pleasant  path  to  universal 
esteem  and  true  popularity,  is  to  be  just ;  for  all  men 
esteem  him  most  who  secures  most  their  private  inte- 
lest,  and  protects  best  their  innocence.  And  all  who 
have  any  notion  of  a  Deity,  believe  that  justice  is  one 
of  his  chief  attributes  ;  and  that,  therefore,  whoever 
IS  just,  is  next  in  nature  to  Him,  and  the  best  picture 
of  Him,  and  to  be  reverenced  and  loved.  But  yet 
how  few  trace  this  path  t  most  men  choosing  rather 
to  toil  and  vex  themselves,  in  seeking  popular  ap- 
plause, by  living  high,  and  in  profuse  prodi^ities, 
which  are  entertain^  by  injustioe  and  oppression ;  as 
if  rational  men  would  pardon  robbers  because  Uiey 
ftaaled  them  upon  »  part  of  thnr  own  spoils ;  or  did 


let  them  see  fine  and  glorious  shows,  made  for  the 
honour  of  the  giver  upon  the  expense  of  the  robbed 
spectators.  But  when  a  virtuous  person  appears  great 
by  his  merit,  and  obeyed  only  by  the  charming  force 
of  his  reason,  all  men  think  him  descended  from  that 
heaven  which  he  serves,  and  to  him  they  gladly  pay 
the  noble  tribute  of  deserved  praises. 

IIBW8PAPBU  IN  XMOLAllDw 

In  a  fbnner  section,  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  newspapers,  and  mentioned  the  political 
use  to  which  they  were  tamed  in  England  during 
the  viyM  war.  Aiter  the  Restoration,  their  conten- 
tiona  were  lessened,  but  the  diversity  of  their  con- 
tents increased.  Tht  KingdonCt  Intdligencer,  which 
was  begun  in  London  in  1662,  contained  a  greater 
variety  of  usefU  information  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors {  it  had  a  sort  of  obituary,  notices  of 
prooeedingt  in  parliament  and  in  the  law-courts, 
&C.  Some  curious  advertisements  also  appear  in 
its  odumns,  such  as—*  The  Faculties'  Office  for 
granting  licenses  Qxy  act  of  parliament)  to  eat  flesh 
in  any  part  of  England,  is  still  kept  at  St  Paul's 
Chain,  near  St  Paul's  churchyard.'  The  following 
warning  is  given  to  the  public  against  a  literary 
piracy : — *  There  is  stolen  abroad  a  most  false  and 
imperfect  copy  of  a  poem,  called  Hudibras,  without 
name  either  of  printer  or  bookseller,  as  fitting  so 
lame  and  spurious  an  impression.  The  true  and 
perfect  edition,  printed  by  the  author's  original.  Is 
sdd  by  Richard  Harriot,  under  St  Dunstan's  church 
in  Fleet  Street;  that  other  nameless  impression  is  a 
cheat,  and  will  but  abuse  the  buyer  as  well  as  the 
author,  whose  poem  deserves  to  have  fallen  into 
better  hands.'  It  would  appear  that  efforts  had 
been  made,  even  at  this  early  period,  to  report  par- 
liamentary speeches ;  for  we  find,  by  Lord  Moun^ 
morres's  History  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  that  a 
warm  debate  occurred  in  that  body  during  the  year 
1662,  rdative  to  the  propriety  of  aUowing  the  publi- 
cation of  its  debates  in  the  English  diumals;  and 
the  Speaker,  in  consequence,  wrote  to  Sir  Edward 
NichoUs,  secretary  of  state,  to  enjoin  a  prohibition. 

In  1663,  another  paper  called  *  The  InUlU^eneer^ 
published  for  the  satisfaction  and  information  of 
the  people,'  was  started  by  Roger  L'Estrange.  This 
venal  author  espoused  with  great  warmih  the  cause 
of  the  crown  on  all  occasions ;  and  Mr  NichoUs 
tells  ,us  that  he  infused  into  his  newspapers  more 
information,  more  entertainment,  and  more  adver- 
tisements, than  were  contained  in  any  succeeding 
paper  whatever,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
L'Estrange  continued  his  journal  for  two  years,  but 
dropped  it  upon  the  appearance  of  the  London  Gitette 
(first  called  the  Oxford  Oaxette,  owing  to  the  earlier 
numbers  being  issued  at  Oxford,  where  the  court 
was  then  holmng,  and  the  parliament  sitting,  in 
consequence  of  the  plague  raging  in  London^ :  the 
first  number  was  publish^  on  tiie  4th  of  February 
1665.  So  rifle  did  these  little  bookt  of  mm,  as  they 
were  called,  become  at  this  time,  that  between  the 
years  1661  and  1668,  no  less  than  seventy  of  them 
were  published  under  yarious  titles ;  some  of  them 
of  the  most  fiuitastic,  and  others  of  a  yery  sarcastic 
description.  For  example,  we  have  the  MercuriuM 
Fumigontg,  or  the  Smoking  Noehaiud;  Mercuriuo  Me* 
retris ;  Mercurius  RadamanOuu ;  PuhUc  Oocwreneei, 
truly  atated,  with  aUowance !  Nowm  from  the  Land  of 
Chivalry,  being  the  pleatant  and  delectable  History  and 
Wonderfvl  and  Strange  Adventuree  of  Don  Rugero  do 
Strangmento,  Knight  of  the  Squeaking  Fiddleetick, 
&C.  Then,  when  we  get  about  the  time  of  the  fkmed 
Popish  Plot,  we  have  the  Weekfy  Vtoione  q/  Ae  PopiA 
Ploti  Discovery  of  tho  MytUry  </  Iniquity,  &c    On 
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tlM  l!tb  Ma.y  1680,  L'Eatraiige,  who  hwl  then 
■tarted  a  Kcoad  paper,  called  t£e  Obteniator,  Bnt 
Bierciied  hi>  aulhority  oa  liccoier  of  the  press,  by 
procuring  tu  be  tuued  a  'proclamation  for  luppreai- 
Ing  tbe  printing  and  publiahing  unlicenied  new*- 
hookt  and  pumphleti  oinevi,  because  it  baa  become 
t,  coiniQoD  practice  for  cvil-diaposed  person!  to  rend 
to  hii  mnjeity's  people  all  the  idle  and  molicioua 
raporta  that  Uiej  Conid  collect  or  inrent,  contrary 
'olaw;  the  continuance  vhereof  would  in  a  ihort 
ime  endanger  the  pence  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  aome 
manifeitly  tending  thereto,  ai  ban  been  declared 
'  r  all  hit  majcsty'a  aabjecta  unanimously.'  The 
hazge  for  inaerting  advertiiementa  (then  untaxed) 
e  learn  froni  the  Jocht^i  InltOiatnctr,  1683,  to 
e  '  a  ahilling  for  a  hone  oi  couch,  for  notification, 
and  tixpence  for  renewing  /  aUo  in  the  Ohitrvator 
Reformed,  it  i>  announced  that  advertisement*  of 
cwU  tiiitt  are  inaerted  for  one  ahilling ;  and  Uor- 
pbeir'a  Onutly  GenlUman't  Omranl,  two  yean  after- 


publishera  at  thit  time,  howerer,  Kent  to  have  boD 
aometimes  lorely  pnxzled  tor  news  to  fin  tbeir  aheeta^ 
imall  aa  they  were  ;  but  a  few  of  them  got  orer  tlw 
difficulty  in  a  aufflriently  ingenioua  manner.  Thoa, 
the  Fh/iiyratt,  in  169S,  hnnonncea,  that  'If  any 
gentlenum  baa  a  mind  to  oblige  his  caantrj  fliend 
or  correspondent  with  thii  account  of  pubUc  aJlUr^ 
be  may  haTC  it  for  2d.,  of  J.  SaJiiboij,  at  the  RioDg 
Sun  in  ComhiH,  on  a  sheet  of  fine  paper ;  haif  gf 
lehich  teiiig  blaiiA,  be  may  tbereon  write  hia  own 
private  business,  or  the  material  news  of  tbe  day.' 
And  again,  DauJur'i  tiem  J^Uer—'  Thia  letter  wiD 
be  done  np  on  good  writing-paper,  and  blank  apart 
left,  that  any  gentlenian  may  write  hi*  own  prirate 
buaineaa.  It  will  he  usefUI  to  ImprOTS  tbe  younger 
sort  in  writing  a  eurknu  hand  1'  Amtber  pub- 
liaher,  with  loi  wit  <a  more  bonecty  than  theae, 
had  recoorte  to  a  cnrioua  enaagb  expedient  for 
filling  hia  aheet :  whencTer  there  was  a  dearth  i£ 
news,  he  filled  up  the  Ijfaujk  part  with  a  portioD 
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It  wai  in  •ome  napects  •  disadTsntage  to  the  poeta 
of  tliis  period  that  moat  of  tfaem  ei^oyed  ft  conaider- 
■Uedegreeofwarldlypioaperitf  and  importance,  tuch 
M  hai  too  rarel;  bleued  the  contmunitj  of  author*. 
SiMne  fined  high  diplomatic  and  official  lituatioiu, 
and  others  were  ennged  in  achemei  of  politica  umI 
imbition,  where  dScea  of  atate  acd  the  aacendency 
rf  rival  piartiea,  not  poetical  or  litenr;  laiirela,  were 
th«  prliea  cooteDded  for.    Familiar  and  conitant  in- 
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licoa  and  pnrauitt  of  lociety,  and  to  induce  a  tone  of 
tboogbt  and  Mod;  adapted  to  auch  aiaociatea.  Now, 
itiicertaiii  that  high  tfaoughu  and  imagiDatioai  can 
<nlj  be  Quraed  in  ai^tude  \  and  ttiou^h  poeta  may 
gafai  in  taate  and  correctoei*  by  mixing  in  courtly 
ciide%  the  natiTe  Tigoor  and  originality  of  geniua, 
and  llw  ateady  worahip  of  truth  ami  nature,  muat  be 
impaitedbrtncliacouraeitfreflaeinent.  Itiaerident 
UiU  moat  of  the  poeB7  of  Uiia  pniod,  exqui^to  aa  it 
ia  in  g^ety,  poliah,  and  aprightUoeaa  of  &ncy,  po«- 
■oaea  none  or  the  lyrical  grandeur  and  enthiuiaam 
whidi  redeem  M  many  errora  in  the  elder  poeta.  Tin 
?Ttach  tMte  ia  Tiubfe  in  moat  of  ita  atraini ;  and 
^lare  audience  i«  attained,  it  i>  nut  in  the  ddiuea- 
tion  of  atroDg  paaoiona,  or  in  bold  fertility  of  ioTen- 
tioo.  Fope  waa  at  the  head  of  thia  ichool,  and  waa 
matter  btbd  of  biglier  powera.  Ue  hod  acceaa  to  the 
haunted  groond  of  imagination,  but  it  waa  not  hia 
faTonrite  or  ordinarj  walk.  Uttiera  were  content 
<rilb  bumbier  worahip,  with  propiliatiog  a  miniiter 
«r  a  miatieaa,  isTiTing  the  ooDcdta  of  daatie  mytho- 
kgy,  «  latiriiingi  witliont  ■"■H"g  to  reform,  the 
MUnoaUelbUkaoftheday.  One  of  the  moot  agrw 
ahb  and  accompliafaed  (f  the  nnmber  waa  Hattbiw 
PamBglioniiaiaM  Soma  accounia  give  the  Ik 
<f  bia  birth  to  Wimbome,  hi  DorMttafaire,  and  other* 
to  ttw  dty  cf  London,    Eia  btlier  died  early,  and 


Matthew  waa  brought  up  by  hia  uncle,  a  vintner  at 
Charing  Cross,  who  aeot  him  to  Weatminater  tchooL 
He  waa  aflerworda  taken  home  to  asaist  in  the  btiai- 
□caa  of  the  inn ;  and  whilst  there,  waa  one  day  teen 
by  the  Earl  of  Dontt  reading  Horace.  The  earf  gene- 
rously undertook  the  care  of  hia  education;  and  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  Prior  waa  entered  of  St  John'a 
college, Cambridge.  Hediatinguishedhimaelf during 
his  academical  career,  and  amongit  other  copiet  <^ 
'ertea,  produced,  in  conjunction  with  the  Honourable 
Choiiea  Montagu,  the  City  Motae  and  Gmnfry  Monte, 
in  ridicule  oT  Dr^den's  'Hind  and  Paother.'  The 
Eori  ofDoraetdid  not  foi^tthepoethe  hod  snatched 
from  obscurity.  He  invited  him  to  London,  and  ub< 
tained  for  him  an  appointment  as  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  In  thia 
capacity  Prior  obtained  the  approbation  of  King 
William,  who  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  hit 
bedchamber.  In  16S7  he  wot  app^nted  secretary 
to  the  embassy  00  the  treaty  of  Hyswiclc,  at  the  con- 
duaioD  of  which  be  waa  presented  with  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  by  the  lorda  justices.  Next  year 
lie  waa  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Veraoilles ;  and 
after  aome  other  temporary  honours  and  appoint- 
ineDtB,wasmadeacommi>Bionerof trade.  Inl7DI,he 
enter^  the  Houte  of  Commons  as  representative  for 
the  borough  of  Eaat-Grimtteod,  and  abandoning  hia 
former  friends,  the  Whigs,  joined  tlie  Tories  in  im- 
peaching Lord  Somen.  This  ranie  with  a  peculiarly 
bad  grace  fh>m  Prior,  lor  the  charge  againat  Somera 

wty,  ia 
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Bamilies.  WhentheWhiggovemmentwaaatlengtb 
overturned.  Prior  became  attached  to  Harley'a  ad> 
ministration,  and  went  with  Bdingbroke  to  France 
in  171 1,  to  DegoUate  •  t'''*^  '^  peace.  He  lived  in 
tplendonr  in  Faria,  was  a  fkvourite  of  the  French 
monarch,  and  enjoyed  aU  the  bonouri  of  ambaaaador. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1715 1  and  the  Whig*  being 
again  in  ofBoe,  be  waa  committed  to  cuatody  on  a 
c£arge  of  high-treaaoo.  The  accuaation  againat 
Prior  waa.  ttwt  be  had  bdd  clandeatine  conlhreocet 
with  the  French  plenipotentiary,  though,  aa  he  justly 
replied,  no  treaty  waa  ever  made  without  private  in- 
terviewsand  prdiminariea.  The  Whig*  were  indig- 
nant at  tlie  diagraceful  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  Prior 
only  shared  in  the  cnlpabilitr  of  the  government. 
The  able  bat  pn^gate  BalingbToke  vat  the  maiter- 
apirit  that  prompted  the  humiliating  concessiou  to 
France.  After  two  jears'  conSncment,  the  poet  was 
released  without  a  triaL  He  had  in  the  interval 
written  hia  poem  of  Alma  /  and  buing  now  left  with- 
out any  other  support  than  hli  fellovship  of  St  John'a 
ccOege,  be  cmitmued  bit  atudles,  and  produced  hi* 
Snlamim,  the  moat  elaborate  of  hit  workt.  He  had 
also  recooraeto  the  pnUication  of  a  collected  edition 
of  his  poeraa,  which  waa  sold  to  subscribers  for  five 
guineas,  and  realiaed  the  sum  of  £iOOO.  An  equal 
■urn  was  preMUted  to  Prior  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  thuj  he  had  laid  up  a  provision  for  old  age.  Ue 
waa  ambitioua  only  of  comfort  and  private  enjoyment. 
Tbeae,  however,  he  did  not  long  pottett ;  for  he  died 
on  the  ISthof  September  1731,  at  Lord  Oxford's  teat 
at  Wimpole,  being  at  the  time  in  tbe  flfty-eeventb 
year  of  hia  age. 

Tbe  workt  of  Prior  range  over  a  variety  of  style 
and  tnUect — odet,  tonga,  epistles,  epigrami,  and 
tale*.  Hi*la)ge«t  poem,  'Solomon,'  is  of  aserioua 
character,  and  waa  coniidered  by  its  author  to  be  hi* 
be*t  productiM,  in  which  opinion  he  is  supported  by 
Cowper.  It  1*  tbe  mott  moral,  and  perhaps  the  moat 
correctly  written ;  but  the  talea  and  lighter  piecea  of 
Friu  are  undoubtedly  hia  happiest  efforts.    In  thMO 
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he  displays  that '  charming  ease'  with  which  Cowper 
■ays  he  emhdlished  all  his  poems,  added  to  the  lively 
iUustration  and  colloquial  humour  of  his  master, 
Horace.  No  poet  ever  possessed  in  greater  perfection 
the  art  of  graceful  a!nd  fluent  yersiflcation.  His 
narratiyes  flow  on  like  a  clear  stream,  without  break 
or  fall,  and  interest  us  by  thdr  perpetual  good 
humour  and  yiyadty,  eyen  when  they  wander  into 
metaphysics,  as  in  *  Alma,*  or  into  licentiousness,  as 
in  his  tales.  His  expression  was  choice  and  studied, 
abounding  in  classiod  allusions  and  Images  (which 
were  then  the  fashion  of  the  day),  but  without  any 
air  of  pedantry  or  constraint  Like  Swift,  he  loyed 
to  yersify  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  and  relate 
his  personal  feelings  and  adyentures.  He  had,  how- 
eyer,  no  portion  S[  the  dean's  bitterness  or  misan- 
thropy, and  employed  no  stronger  weapons  of  satire 
than  raUlery  and  arch  allusion.  He  sported  on  the 
surface  of  existence,  noting  its  foibles,  its  pleasures, 
and  eccentricities,  but  without  the  power  of  pene- 
trating into  its  recesses,  or  eyoking  the  higher  pas- 
sions of  our  nature.  He  was  the  most  natural  of 
artificial  poets — a  seeming  paradox,  yet  as  true  at 
the  old  maxim,  that  the  perfection  of  art  is  the  con- 
cealment of  it 

Fcr  My  Own  MomunmU 

As  doctors  girt  nhysic  by  way  of  pieyention. 
Matt,  aliye  and  m  health,  of  his  tombstone  took  owe ; 
For  delays  are  unsafe,  and  his  pious  intention 
May  hi^ly  be  never  fulfiU'd  by  his  heir. 

Then  take  Mattes  word  fov  it,  the  sculpt6r  is  paid ; 
That  the  figure  is  fine,  pray  believe  your  own  eye ; 
Tet  credit  but  lightly  what  more  may  be  said, 
For  we  flatter  ounelves,  and  teach  marble  to  Ue. 

Yet  counting  as  fifff  as  to  fifty  his  years, 

His  virtaes  and  vices  were  as  other  men's  are ; 

High  hopes  he  conoeiv'd,  and  he  smother'd  gr^  feats, 

In  a  life  party-colour'df  half  pleasure,  half  care. 

Nor  to  business  a  dmdge,  nor  to  ftction  a  slave, 
He  strove  to  make  interest  and  freedom  agree ; 
In  public  employments  industrious  and  grave, 
And  alone  witii  his  friends.  Lord !  how  meny  was  he. 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot, 
Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would  trust ; 
And  whirl'd  in  the  round  as  the  wheel  tum'd  about. 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man  was  but  dust 

This  verse,  little  polish'd,  though  mighty  sincere, 
Sets  neither  his  titles  nor  merit  to  view ; 
It  says  that  his  relics  collected  lie  hero. 
And  no  mortal  yet  knows  if  this  may  be  true. 

Fierce  robbers  there  are  that  infest  the  highway, 
So  Matt  may  be  kill'd,  and  his  bones  never  found ; 
False  witness  at  court,  and  fierce  tempests  at  sea. 
So  Matt  may  yet  dianoe  to  be  hang'd  or  be  drown'd. 

If  his  bones  lie  in  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in  air. 
To  Fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is  the  same ; 
And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile  or  a  tear. 
He  cares  not — ^yet,  prithee,  be  kind  to  his  fiune. 

Epitaph  Extempon, 

Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave. 
Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve; 
Can  Sinart  or  Nassau  claim  higher  t 

AnEpUojph, 

Interred  beneath  this  marble  stone^ 
Lie  sauntering  Jack  and  idle  Joan. 
While  rolling  threescore  yean  and  one 
Bid  round  tlus  globe  their  cooxtes  run  | 


If  human  thinge  went  all  or  weU, 

If  changing  empires  rose  or  fell. 

The  morning  past,  tiie  evening  eamc^ 

And  found  this  couple  just  t&  same. 

They  walk'd  and  ate,  good  foUcs:  What  thent 

Why,  then  they  walk'd  and  ate  again  ; 

They  soundly  slept  the  night  away ; 

They  did  just  nothing  all  the  day. 

Nor  sister  either  had  nor  brother ; 

Thfl^  seemed  just  tallied  for  each  othflb 

Their  Moral  and  Economy 

Most  perfectly  they  made  ame ; 

Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  ooond, 

Nor  trespass'd  on  the  other^s  ground. 

Nor  fame  nor  censure  they  r^arded ; 

They  neither  punish'd  nor  rewarded. 

He  cared  not  what  the  footman  did ; 

Her  maids  she  neither  piaia'd  nor  difid : 

So  every  servant  took  lus  course. 

And,  bad  at  first,  they  all  grew  wona. 

Slothful  disoider  flU'd  his  stably 

And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  her  table. 

Their  beer  was  strong,  their  wine  was  port ; 

Their  meal  was  kfge,  their  gmoe  was  short. 

They  gave  the  poor  the  renmaat  meat| 

Just  when  it  grew  not  fit  to  eat 

Th^  paid  the  diurch  and  parish  rate. 

And  took,  hot  read  not,  the  receipt ; 

For  whidi  they  claim'd  their  Sunday's  due^ 

Of  slumbering  in  an  upper  pew. 

No  man's  defects  sou(mt  they  to  knowy 

So  never  made  themselves  a  foe. 

No  man^gooA^eede^A  they  eu— —d,- 

So  never  rais'd  themsehrea  a  friend. 

Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor. 

That  mig^t  decrease  their  present  rtera; 

Nor  bam  nor  house  did  thejr  repair, 

That  mi^t  oblige  their  future  heir. 

They  neither  added  nor  confounded  ; 

They  neither  wanted  nor  abounded. 

Nor  tear  nor  smile  did  they  employ 

At  news  of  public  grief  or  joy. 

When  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires  mada^ 

If  ask'd,  they  ne'er  denied  their  aid ; 

Their  jug  was  to  the  ringers  carried. 

Whoever  either  died  or  married. 

Their  billet  at  the  fire  was  found. 

Whoever  was  depos'd  or  erovm'd. 

Nor  good,  nor  biui,  nor  fools,  nor  wise. 

They  would  not  learn,  nor  could  advise ; 

Without  love,  hatred,  joy,  or  fear. 

They  led — a  kind  of— as  it  were ; 

Nor  wish'd,  nor  car'd,  nor  laogh'd,  nor  cried  | 

And  so  they  liVd,  and  so  they  died. 


7%eCfaf{tmd. 

The  pride  of  every  grove  I  chose^ 
The  violet  sweet  and  lily  fair, 
The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  roee^ 
To  deck  my  oiarming  Chloe^  hair. 

At  mom  the  nymph  youchsaTd  to  plaoe 
Upon  her  brow  the  various  wreath ; 
The  flowers  less  blooming  than  her  Ams^ 
The  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath. 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day. 
And  every  nvmph  and  shepherd  said. 
That  in  her  hair  the^  look'd  more  gay 
Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. 

Undress'd  at  evening,  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost,  their  colours  past^ 
She  chang'd  her  look,  and  em  the  gnnmd 
Her  gariand  and  her  ejes  the  east 


Thftt  aje  dropp'd  leme  distinct  and  olear, 
Ai  anj  miue's  tongue  could  speak. 
When  fiom  its  lid  a  pearlj  tear 
Ran  trickling  down  her  muteons  dMek. 

BissembUng  what  I  knew  too  well. 
My  love,  my  life,  said  I,  explain 
TtoB  disjige  of  humour ;  pnthee  tellr— 
That  fidling  tear^—what  does  it  meant 

She  sigh'd,  she  smiVd ;  and  to  the  flowers 
Pointing,  the  lorelj  moKlist  said, 
Ses,  firiend,  in  some  few  fleeting  hours, 
8se  yonder,  what  a  change  is  made. 

Ah  me !  the  blooming  pride  of  Maj 
And  that  of  beauty  are  but  one ; 
At  mom  both  flourish  bright  and  gay. 
Both  &d«  at  eToning^  pale,  and  gone. 


{Ahra^i  Love  for  SotwumJ} 
[From  '  fldomon  on  fbs  Ysnlty  of  the  WoskL*] 

Anothsr  nymph,  amongst  the  many  fiur, 
Thit  made  my  softer  hours  their  solemn  can^ 
Befoie  the  rest  affected  still  to  stand, 
And  watch'd  my  eye,  nrerenting  my  command. 
Abni  she  so  was  call'd,  did  soonest  haste 
To  gTMO  my  prssence ;  Abra  went  the  last ; 
Abm  wss  ready  ere  I  call'd  her  name ; 
And,  though  I  call'd  another,  Abra  came. 
Her  equals  first  obserr'd  her  crowing  seal. 
And  laughing,  gloss'd  that  Am  sen^d  so  wdL 
To  me  her  actions  did  unheeded  die, 
Or  woe  remarked  but  with  a  oommon  eye ; 
Till,  more  appris'd  of  what  the  rumour  said. 
More  I  obserr'd  peculiar  in  the  maid. 
The  son  declin'd  had  shot  his  western  ray. 
When,  tir'd  with  business  of  the  solemn  day, 
I  pnipos'd  to  unbend  the  erening  hours. 
And  Mnquet  priTate  in  the  women's  bowers. 
I  esll'd  Mfore  I  sat  to  wash  my  hands 
(For  10  the  pieoept  of  the  law  oommands) : 
LoTe  had  ordain*d  that  it  was  Abra's  turn 
To  mix  the  sweets,  and  minister  the  urn. 
With  awful  homace,  and  submissiTo  dread, 
The  maid  approaim'd,  on  my  declining  head 
To  poor  the  oils :  she  trembled  as  she  pour'd ; 
With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  derour'd 
My  nearer  face ;  and  now  recalled  her  eye^ 
And  heay'd,  and  stroTO  to  hide,  a  sudden  sigh. 
Aod  whence,  said  I,  canst  thou  have  dread  or  pain  t 
What  can  thy  imageiy  of  sorrow  mean  1 
Seelttded  from  the  world  and  all  its  care, 
Usst  thou  to  griere  or  joT,  to  hope  or  feart 
For  sure,  I  added,  sure  thy  little  heart 
Ne'er  felt  lore's  ancer,  or  reoeiT'd  his  dart. 

Absah'd  she  blush'd,  and  with  disorder  spoke : 
Her  rising  shame  adom'd  the  words  it  broke. 

If  the  great  master  will  descend  to  hiNur 
The  humble  series  of  his  handmaid's  care; 
0 !  while  she  tells  it,  let  him  not  put  on 
The  look  that  awes  the  nations  from  the  throne  I 
0 !  let  not  death  serere  in  gloiy  lie 
In  the  king's  frown  and  tenor  of  his  eye  I 
Mine  to  ol&y,  thy  part  is  to  ordain ; 
And,  though  to  mention  be  to  sufier  pain. 
If  the  king  smile  whilst  I  mr  wo  recite. 
If  weeping,  I  find  favour  in  his  sight, 
Flow  fast,  my  tears,  full  rising  his  delight. 
0 1  witness  earth  beneath,  and  heaven  abore  I 
For  can  I  hide  it  f  I  am  sick  of  Ioto  ; 
If  madness  may  the  name  of  passion  bear. 
Or  lore  be  calrd  what  is  indeed  despair. 

Thou  Sovereign  Power,  whose  secret  will  eontiola 
The  inward  bent  and  motion  of  our  souls  1 


Why  hast  thou  plac'd  such  infinite  degrees 
Between  the  cause  and  cure  of  my  disease ! 
The  mighty  object  of  that  raging  fire, 
In  which,  unpitied,  Abra  must  expire. 
Had  he  been  bom  some  simple  shepherd's  heir, 
The  lowing  herd  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care, 
At  mom  with  him  I  o'er  the  hills  had  ran. 
Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun, 
Still  asking  where  he  made  his  flock  to  rest  at  noon ; 
For  him  at  night,  the  dear  expected  guest, 
I  had  with  Imsty  joy  prepar'd  the  feast ; 
And  from  the  cottage,  o'er  the  distant  plain. 
Sent  forth  my  longing  eye  to  meet  the  swain, 
Wavering,  impatient,  toss'd  by  hope  and  fear. 
Till  he  and  ioy  together  should  appear. 
And  the  lord  dog  declare  his  master  near. 
On  my  declining  neck  and  open  breast 
I  should  have  luU'd  the  lovely  youth  to  rest. 
And  from  beneath  his  head,  at  dawning  day, 
With  softest  care  have  stol*!!  my  arm  away, 
To  rise,  and  from  the  fold  release  his  she^ 
Fond  of  his  flock,  induleent  to  his  sleep. 
Or  if  kind  heaven,  propitious  to  my  flame 
(For  sure  from  heaven  the  foithful  ardour  came). 
Had  blest  my  life,  and  deck'd  my  natal  hour 
With  height  of  title,  and  extent  of  power ; 
Without  a  crime  my  passion  had  aspir'd. 
Found  the  lov'd  prince,  and  told  what  I  desir'd. 
Then  I  had  come,  preventing  Sheba's  queen, 
To  see  the  oomeliest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
To  hear  the  charming  poet's  amorous  song. 
And  cather  honey  falling  ttom  his  toncue. 
To  t«S:e  the  fragrant  kisses  of  his  mouUi, 
Sweeter  than  breezes  of  her  native  south. 
Likening  his  grace,  his  person,  and  his  mien, 
To  all  that  great  or  beauteous  I  had  seen. 
Serene  and  bright  his  eyes,  as  solar  beams 
Reflecting  temper'd  light  from  crystal  streams  ; 
Ruddy  as  gold  his  cheek ;  his  bosom  fair 
As  silver ;  the  curl'd  ringlets  of  his  hair 
Black  as  the  raven's  wing ;  his  lip  more  red 
Than  eastern  coral,  or  the  scarlet  thread ; 
Even  his  teeth,  and  white  like  a  young  flock 
Coeval,  newly  shorn,  from  the  clear  brook 
Recent,  and  branchinff  on  the  sunny  rock. 
Ivoiy,  with  sapphires  mterspera'd,  explains 
How  white  his  nands,  how  blue  the  manly  veins. 
Columns  of  polish'd  marble,  firmly  set 
On  golden  bases,  are  his  1^  and  feet ; 
His  stature  all  majestic,  all  divine, 
Straight  as  the  paun-tree,  strong  as  is  the  pine. 
Saffron  and  myrrh  are  on  his  garments  shed. 
And  everlasting  sweets  bloom  round  his  head. 
What  utter  1 1  where  am  1 1  wretched  maid  1 
Die,  Abra,  die :  too  plainly  hast  thou  said 
Thy  soul's  desire  to  meet  his  high  embrace. 
And  blessing  stamp'd  upon  thy  future  race ; 
To  bid  attentive  nations  bless  thy  womb, 
With  unborn  monarchs  charged,  and  Solomons  to 
come. 
Here  o'er  her  speech  her  flowing  eyes  prevail. 

0  foolish  maid  t  and  oh,  unhappy  tale  1    *    * 

1  saw  her ;  'twas  humanity ;  it  gave 
Some  respite  to  the  sorrows  of  my  slave. 
Her  fond  excess  prodaim'd  her  passion  trae, 
And  generous  pity  to  that  troth  was  due. 
Well  I  intreated  her,  who  well  deserv'd ; 

I  call'd  her  often,  for  she  alway  serv'd. 
Use  made  her  person  easy  to  my  siffht. 
And  ease  insensibly  produc'd  delight. 
Whene'er  I  revell'd  m  the  women's  bowers 
(For  first  I  sought  her  but  at  looser  hours), 
The  apples  she  had  gather'd  smelt  most  sweet. 
The  cake  she  kneadM  was  the  savouiy  meat : 
But  fruits  th«r  odour  lost,  and  meats  their  taste, 
If  gentle  Abra  had  not  deck'd  the  feast. 
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Valtn  RoeiTCt!  from  gentle  Abn'i  hUHl ; 
And,  irbai  the  riigini  fona'd  the  «Teaui«  cboir, 
Buaidg  their  Toicen  to  the  muter  lyre. 

To-moiTDw  1  MIT  hero  replied  in  >  ft^t ; 
HethM-i  h>i«-d  bafen  BOOB,  oogkt  t«  think  oft*. 
Bight; 

-"'"-'■       1 

ire'er  nrnptwHU  Ihi 

Lt'L.our«,ip«, 
nmrpUc 

>r,  ana  tbiok  jm  (• 

raraotjtiKNtNili 
«nolt»M, 
urkedibca&rt. 

DWK 

irrt  heun 


iifriend  hii 
idithtjl 


with  thu 
ibia  bob, 
laob; 


f  tbewito 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


MATTHKW  PBIOB. 


When  poeta  wrote  and  painters  dreir^ 
As  nature  pointed  out  tne  Tiew ; 
Ere  Gothic  forma  were  known  in  Oreecei 
To  Rpoil  the  well-proportion'd  piece ; 
And  in  our  rene  ere  monkish  rnjmes 
Had  jangled  their  fantastic  chimes ; 
Ere  on  the  flowei7  lands  of  Rhodes, 
Thcee  knights  had  fixed  their  dull  abodef. 
Who  knew  not  much  to  paint  or  write^ 
Kor  car^d  to  praj,  nor  du'd  to  fight : 
Protogenes,  hutorians  note, 
Liv'd  there,  a  buisess,  scot  and  lot ; 
And,  aa  old  Plinj's  writings  show, 
ApeUes  did  the  same  at  Co. 
Agreed  these  pointe  of  time  and  place^ 
Proceed  we  in  the  present  case. 
Piqu'd  by  Protogenes's  fame, 
From  Co  te  Rhodes  Apelles  came, 
To  see  a  rival  and  a  finend, 
Prepur'd  to  censure,  or  commend ; 
Here  to  absolre,  and  there  object, 
As  art  with  candour  might  direct. 
He  sails,  he  lands,  he  comes,  he  rings ; 
His  ser rants  follow  with  the  things : 
Appears  the  govemante  of  th'  house. 
For  such  in  Greece  were  much  in  use: 
If  joung  or  handsome,  yea  or  no. 
Concerns  not  me  or  thee  to  know. 

Does  Squire  Protogenes  live  heret 
Tea,  sir,  says  she,  with  gracious  air 
And  curtsy  low,  but  iust  called  out 
By  lords  peculiarly  deTout, 
who  came  on  purpose,  sir,  to  borrow 
Our  Venus  for  the  feast  to-morrow. 
To  grace  the  church ;  'tis  Venus*  day  : 
I  hope,  sir,  you  intend  to  stn^. 
To  see  our  Venus  f  'tis  the  piece 


The  most  renown'd  throughout  all  Greece ; 
So  like  th'  original,  thev  say : 
But  I  have  no  great  skill  that  way. 
But,  sir,  at  six  ('tis  now  past  three), 
Dromo  must  make  my  master's  tea : 
At  six,  sir,  if  you  please  to  come, 
Tou'll  find  my  master,  sir,  at  home. 

Tea,  says  a  critic  big  with  laughter, 
Waa  found  some  twenty  ages  after ; 
Authors,  before  they  write,  uhould  read, 
lis  very  true ;  but  well  proceed. 

And,  sir,  at  present  would  you  please 
To  leare  your  name. — Fair  maiden,  yes. 
Reach  me  that  board.    No  sooner  spoke 
But  done.    With  one  judicious  stroke. 
On  the  plain  ground  Apellcs  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true : 
And  will  you  please,  sweetheart,  said  he, 
To  show  your  master  this  from  met 
By  it  he  presently  will  know 
How  painters  write  their  names  at  Co. 
He  gare  the  pannel  to  the  maid. 
Smiling  and  curtsying.  Sir,  she  said, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  my  master : 
And,  sir,  for  fear  of  all  disaster, 
1*11  keep  it  my  own  self :  safe  bind. 
Says  the  old  proTerb,  and  safe  find. 
So,  sir,  as  sure  as  key  or  lock — 
Your  serrant,  sir — at  six  o'clock. 

Again  at  six  ApeUes  came. 
Found  the  same  prating  ciril  dame. 
Sir,  that  my  master  has  been  here, 
Will  by  the  board  itself  appear. 
If  firom  the  perfect  line  be  found 
He  has  presum'd  to  swell  the  round. 
Or  colours  on  the  draught  to  lay, 
Tia  tiuis  (he  ordered  me  to  say), 


Thus  write  the  painters  of  this  isle ; 
Let  those  of  Co  remark  the  style. 

She  said,  and  to  his  hand  restor'd 
The  riral  pledge,  the  missive  board. 
Upon  the  nappy  line  were  laid 
Such  obvious  light  and  easy  shade. 
The  Paris*  apple  stood  contess'd. 
Or  Leda's  egg,  or  Chloe's  breast. 
Apelles  vie^d  the  finish'd  piece ; 
And  live,  said  he,  the  arte  of  Oreeoe ! 
Howe'er  Protogenes  and  I 
Hay  in  our  rival  talents  vie ; 
Howe'er  our  works  may  have  expren'd 
Who  truest  drew,  or  colour*d  best, 
When  he  beheld  my  flowing  line. 
He  found  at  least  I  could  design : 
And  from  his  artful  round,  I  grant, 
That  he  with  perfect  skill  can  paint. 

The  dullest  genius  cannot  fail 
To  find  the  moral  of  my  tale ; 
That  the  distinguish'd  part  of  men, 
With  compass,  pencil,  sword,  or  pen. 
Should  in  life's  visit  leave  their  nam« 
In  eharacters  which  may  proclaim 
That  they  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  once  their  arte  and  country's  praise ; 
And  in  their  working,  took  great  care 
That  all  was  full,  and  round,  and  fair* 

\BiiAard?9  Thany  of  the  MindJ] 

[From  <  Alms.*] 

I  Bar,  whatever  you  maintain 

Of  Almai  in  the  heart  or  brain. 

The  plainest  man  alive  may  tell  ye. 

Her  seat  of  empire  is  the  belly. 

From  hence  she  sends  out  those  supplief, 

Which  make  ua  either  atout  or  wise : 

Your  stomach  makes  the  fabric  roll 

Just  as  the  bias  rules  the  bewl. 

The  great  Achilles  might  employ 

The  strength  design'd  to  ruin  Trov ; 

He  dined  on  lion's  marrow,  spread 

On  toaste  of  ammunition  bread ; 

But,  by  his  mother  sent  away 

Amongst  the  Thracian  girls  to  play. 

Effeminate  he  sat  and  quiet — 

Strange  product  of  a  cheese-cake  diet  t    *    * 

Observe  the  various  operations 

Of  food  and  drink  in  several  nations. 

Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 

Upon  the  strength  of  water-gruel ! 

But  who  shall  stand  his  rage  or  force 

If  first  he  rides,  then  eate  his  horse  t 

Sallads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare. 

Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar ; 

And,  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right. 

Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight. 

Tokay  and  coffee  cause  this  work 

Between  the  German  and  tiie  Turk ; 

And  both,  as  they  provisions  want. 

Chicane,  avoid,  retire,  and  faint.    *    * 

As,  in  a  watch's  fine  machine, 

Thou^  many  artful  spring  are  seen ; 

The  Mded  movemente,  which  declare 

How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year. 

Derive  their  secondaiy  power 

From  that  which  simply  pointe  the  hour; 

For  though  these  gimcracks  were  away 

(Quare'  would  not  swear,  but  Quare  would  say). 

However  more  reduced  and  plain. 

The  watch  would  still  a  watch  remain : 

But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceases. 

The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  to  pieces, 

ilhsnlnd.        'Frobab^aaoledwBtohiBakarafthsday* 
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]  louger  whH  it  mi, 
.  Tou  ma;  e'ea  go  tell  the  oua. 
if  unprejudiced  you  »c*n 

ilock-irork,  man. 


•ie  trignr, 
*  ind  figoTB; 


And 

So,  ifunpntji 

Tbegoioga  of  thia 

You  find  a  hundred  moTemeoM  mads 

Bj  fine  de*ic«*  in  hin  head  ; 

But  *tii  the  atomach')  aolid  atroke 

That  telli  hii  heing  what'i  o'clock. 

If  Ton  Cake  off  thii  rlUtortc  trigg 

HeUlkai  ■     ■  -^ 

Or  clog  hi 

Hii  building!  fall,  hii  ship  standa  f^  ; 

Or,  lutlj,  break  hii  politic  ireight, 

"■        '  'onger  rules  the  state: 


But,  apoil  the  organ  of  di^ 

And  jou  BQtiiety  change  the  queation  ; 

Alioa'i  affairs  no  power  can  mend ; 

The  jeat,  alas  I  ii  at  an  end  ; 

8000  ceaaee  all  the  worldlj  hurtle, 

And  joa  ooueign  the  corpse  to  Ruawl.' 


The  proae  work*  of  Addisoa  conititDta  the  chief 
•oQTCe  of  hia  fame  -,  but  hia  maae  proved  tbe  archi- 
tect of  hia  fortune,  and  led  him  flnt  to  diitinc- 
tion.  From  hia  character,  stadon,  and  talents,  no 
man  of  bis  daj  exercised  ft  more  extenslTc  or  bene- 
*"'"''"* m  literature.    Joseph  Addimx,  the 


O^    *^*fe^f^^i5^ 


i  appeared  11 
o   Drjden,  1 


■on  of  to  English  dean,  was  bom  at  Milston,  Wilt- 
•bire,  in  !6T>.  He  disUnguiahed  himself  at  Oxford 
by  hi*  Latin  poetry,  and  appeared  first  in  English 
Terse  by  aa  address  '-  *i— j—  — ^"—  ■-  ■  ■ 
twoi^-second  year. 

How  long,  great  poet !  shall  tbj  sacred  layii 
ProToke  our  wonder,  and  transcend  our  prsis*  I 
Can  neither  injuries  of  time  01  ag« 
Damp  thj  poetic  beat,  and  queuch  thy  taget 
Not  so  thv  Orid  in  hii  exile  wrote  ; 

~sfofailI'dUsbrean,andcheck'd  his  rising  thought  I 


The  jouthfU  poefs  praise  of  his  great  mssto  )• 
confined  to  hii  traniUtioui,  works  which  a  modtn 
eulogist  would  scarcely  select  as  the  pecolisr  glorj 
of  Dryden.    Addison  also  contributed  ui  Essay  en 
Virgil's  Gcorgics,  preSied  to  Drjden's  tnoilatioa. 
His  remarks  ore  brief,  but  finely  and  deariy  writtoL 
At  tbe  same  time,  he  traiulaled  the  fourth  Georgii; 
and  it  was  published  in  Dryden's  Miscellany,  isaud 
in  IfiSa.  with  a  warm  commendation  trvm  the  sgtd 
poet  on  the  '  moat  ingeniona  Mr  Addison  of  OdiiiL' 
Next  year  he  »entored  on  a  bolder  flight— Js  is- 
amnt  0/  the  Grtatat   Esgluk   Poeti,  addressed  to 
MrH.  S.  (supposed  to  be  the  ^mous  Dr  SachemtflX 
Aprils,  I69i.   This  Account  is  a  poem  of  about  150 
lines,   containing    sketches  of    Cbaucer,    Spenser, 
Cowley,  Milton,  Waller,  &c    We  labjoin  tbe  lines 
on  the  author  of  tbe  Faery  Queen,  though,  if  we  sit 
to  belieTB  Spence,  Addison  had  not  t^  nadtto 
poet  he  Tentured  to  criticise : — 
Old  Spenser  next,  waim'd  with  poetic  rags, 
In  ancient  talea  amui'd  a  bubaroaa  age; 
Ab  age,  that  yet  uncultirate  and  rude. 
Where'er  the  poet's  fancy  led,  punaed 
Through  pathless  fields,  and  unfrequented  flsod^ 
'^~  "^ens  of  dragons  and  enchanted  woods, 

now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleai'd  of  yoi^ 
Can  cbann  an  underatuiding  age  no  mrac; 
The  long-spun  allegoria  fulsome  grow, 
While  £b  duU  mcnl  lia  too  plain  below. 
We  Tiev  well-pleaaed,  at  distanffi,  all  the  tlAlt 
Of  arms  and  palfreys,  baCtlea,  fields,  and  figGu, 
And  damsels  in  diitren,  and  courteous  kni^ls. 
But  when  we  look  too  near,  the  shades  decay, 
And  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away. 
This  snbdued  and  frigid  charactCT  of  Spenser  ibdis 
that  Addison  wanted  both  tbe  fire  and  tbefkncyef 
the  poet.     His  next  production  is  equslly  lamp  isd 
commonplace,  but  the  Uieme  was  more  MDgenitl  to 
his  style :  it  is  ^  Poem  to  Hit  Majaly,  FraaJti  M 
the  Lord  Keeptr.    Lord  Somers,  then  the  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  was  gratified  by  this  compliment  «nd 
became  one  of  the  steadiest  patrons  of  Addison.   Is 
■  he  procured  for  him  a  penaion  of  ^300  a-year, 

able  him  to  make  ■  tour  in  Italy.  The  gOTEn- 
patTonage  was  nerer  better  bestowed.  Tbe 
poet  entered  upon  his  Iravela,  and  resided  shnMl 
two  years,  writing  from  thence  a  poetical  Le* 
fioK  Itafy  la  Charia  Lard  Halifax,  ]T01.  TOi  il 
"--  most  elegant  and  animated  of  all  his  poetial 

iction*.  Tike  claaaic  rains  of  Borne,  Ibt 
'  heeiTeQlj  flgores'  of  R^jtwd,  the  rirer  Tiber,  sal 
streams  ■  immortalised  iu  song,'  and  an  tbe  goldea 
grove*  and  flower?  meadow*  ig  Italy,  seem,  as  FoH 
ba*  Temarked,  'to  have  raised  bis  Udej,  sm 
brightened  his  expreasious^'  There  was  also,  ai 
Goldsmith  observed,  s  stndn  of  political  thiokiiig 
In  tbe  Letter,  that  was  ti«n  new  to  oar  poet^^ 
He  returned  to  England  in  1T03.  The  desth  a 
King  William  deprived  him  of  bis  pension,  snd  sp- 
peued  to  crush  his  hopes  and  eipectations )  M 
being  aAerwards  engaged  to  celebrate  in  verse  tbe 
batUe  of  Blenheim,  Addison  so  gratified  the  lold- 
tzeasurer,  Godolphin,  by  his  '  gazette  in  rhyme,'  !!>«• 

u  appointed  a  commissioner  of  ^peali.   He 

■ext  made  under  secretary  of  slate,  and  ml 
to  Ireland  a*  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Whsftai, 
lord-lieutenant,  Tbe  queen  also  irude  him  keepr 
of  the  records  of  Ireland.  Previoustothi><inlTon 
Addison  had  broaght  out  his  open  of  Bemmmd. 
which  was  not  successful  on  the  stage.  Tb»  sttg 
of  fltir  Bosamond  would  scam  well  adapted  w 


PrtbaMy  m  niMVrtalrw; 


•  «  ^mm^^ 


of  fiur  Bofamond  would  seem 


-wm  adapted  fer 
540 


^  ■  Jl^'^/rf^ 
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fcenic  deaciiptioa  uid  diiplsj.  The  genii 
Adduon,  hovcTer,  iru  not  adapted  to  the  dnuna . 
and  hb  open  being  confined  in  action,  and  wntten 
whotlj  in  rhyme,  poaieuei  little  to  attract  either 
leaden  oi  apectatori.  He  wrote  olao  a  corned;, 
The  Dnaantr,  or  llu  Hamttd  Hook,  which  Steele 
brought  out  after  the  death  of  the  author.    This 

ej  oootaln*  a  ftiod  of  quiet  natural  faumonr,  bnt 
I  not  itrength  or  breadth  enongh  of  character  or 
■a^on  ttx  the  Mage.  Addiaoa  next  entered  iqicni  hia 
MtUiant  career  aa  an  eaaajlat,  and  17  hi*  papen  In 
the  lUler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  left  all  lui  con- 
temporarlM&r  behind  in  thia  delbbtfnl  depwrtment 
D^  literature.  In  thete  papen,  he  flrat  diaplajed  Hat 
chaste  and  deUcate  hamonr.nfliKdobaerTatimi,  and 
knowledge  td  the  worid,  wblch  now  form  Ui  mort 
diatinguiahing  charBcteriatica ;  and  in  hia  Vuim  lif 
Mina,  hia  S^fitctimu  n  Walmiiultr  Mbeg,  and 
other  of  hia  gTBTer  eaa^a,  he  eHnced  •  more  poetical 
imaginatiui  and  deeper  vein  □(  feeUng  than  hia  pre- 
Tiona  writiDn  had  at  all  indicated.  In  1713,  hia 
tngcdj  of  (Me  waa  tKtmght  upon  the  itage.  Pope 
thought  the  piece  defldent  in  dramatic  intereat,  and 
the  world  hai  confirmed  hia  judgment;  bat  he  wrote 
a  pndogoe  (or  the  tragedy  in  tiia  happieat  manner, 
and  it  waa  perfonned  with  almoat  unexampled  auc- 
oeaa.  Party  apirit  ran  high  1  the  Whiga  applaoded 
file  liberal  aentimenta  in  the  play,  and  their  cheera 
were  echoed  hack  by  the  Totwa,  to  abow  that  they 


ment  He  i*  alio  aald  to  haTe  been  alow  and  fai- 
tidiona  in  the  diachorge  of  the  ordinary  dutiea  of 
office.  Wlien  he  lield  the  aituatioQ  of  under  aecretary, 
he  waa  employed  to  aend  word  to  FriDce  George  at 
HanoTer  of  the  deatb  of  the  qneen,  and  the  Tacancy 
of  the  throne ;  bat  the  critical  nicety  of  the  anthor 
orerpowered  hia  offldaJ  experience,  and  Addiaon  waa 
BO  diitracted  by  the  choice  of  eipreaaion,  that  the 
taak  waa  giTen  to  a  clerk,  who  boaated  of  having 
done  what  waa  too  hard  for  Addiaon.  The  loTe  <tf 
Tnlgar  wonder  may  haTe  -  exaggerated  the  poet'a 
inaptitude  for  bnaiaeaa,  bat  it  ii  certain  he  waa  no 
orator.  He  retired  &om  the  principal  >ecretarjahjp 
with  a  penaion  of  £1500  per  annum,  and  daring  hia 
redrement,  engaged  bimaelf  in  writing  a  work  on  th* 


Booth  U  ,  

Cab^  and  preaented  him  with  fifty  guineaa,  in  ac- 
knowledgment, oa  he  aaid,  of  hia  defending  the  canae 
of  liberty  ao  welt  againat  a  perpetiul  dictator 
(a  hit  at  the  Duke  of  Uarlborough).  Foeticnl  eu- 
k^uma  were  ahowered  npoa  the  author,  Steele, 
Hagbe«,Toang,  Tickell,  and  Ambrose  Philips,  being 
among  the  wrilera  of  tiieae  encomiaatic  Tcrtea.  The 
queen  expreaaed  a  wiah  tliat  the  tragedy  should  be 
dedicated  to  her,  but  Addiaon  had  previaualy  de- 
aigned  thia  hononi  tbr  hia  friend  Tickell  i  and  to 


CYCLOP JIDIA  OF 


win;. 


(nntil  thsved  hj  wine)  i  and  the  utire  of  Pope,  thit 
he  could  '  beur  no  rivaJ  near  the  throne,'  Kcmi  to 
hare  been  jait  and  well-founded.  Eii  qiunell  with 
Fope  and  Steele  throw  some  dliagrceaUe  shadea 
among  the  light*  and  beauCiei  of  the  picture ;  bnt 
enough  will  itill  remain  to  establiah  Addiion'*  title 
to  the  character  of  a  good  man  and  a  linoere  Chrii- 
tian.  The  nnitbrm  tendency  of  all  hit  writiiigi  it 
hit  beat  and  bigheat  eulogium.  No  man  can  dit- 
■emble  upon  paper  Uirongh  jean  of  literair  eier- 
tioD,  or  on  toplci  calculated  to  diadoK  the  biM  of 
bit  taitei  and  feeling*,  and  the  qualitiet  of  hia  heart 
and  temper.  The  diiplajr  of  thete  bj  Addiarai  ii  lo 
fiudnating  and  nnalTectfd.  that  the  imprcHion  made 


''y%S- 


A  '  Life  of  Addifon,'  in  two  Toluinta,  hj  Lacf 
Aiken,  pnhliihed  Id  1843,  containt  leTeral  letter* 
lupplied  by  a  de«cendant  of  HckelL  Thia  work  li 
written  in  a  ttrain  of  unvBried  eulogium,  and  Ii 
frequently  unjuit  to  Steele,  Pope,  and  the  other 
contemporaries  of  Addiwn.  The  mort  interesting 
of  the  letter*  were  written  bj  Addiaon  during  hit 
early  tnrela ;  and  though  bricC  and  often  incorrect, 
cont^n  tovche*  of  hi*  inimitable  pen.  He  tbos  re- 
eordi  hit  impreaaiona  of  France : — ■  Truly,  by  what 
I  have  yet  aeen,  they  are  the  hap[deat  natiOQ  in  the 
world.  Tla  not  in  the  power  <J  want  or  ilaveiy  to 
make  'em  miterable.  There  1*  nothing  to  be  met 
with  in  the  conatry  but  mirth  and  poverty.  Every 
one  tingi,  laugha,  and  atane*.  Their  conrertatioa 
la  generally  agreeable  j  for  if  they  hare  any  wit  or 
aenae.  they  are  lure  to  ahow  it  They  nerer  mend 
upon  a  second  meeting,  bat  use  all  the  freedom  and 
ikmiiiarity  at  firat  aight  that  a  long  intimacy  or 
ainmdance  of  wine  can  tcarce  draw  tnin  an  En^lih- 
man.  Their  women  are  perfect  miabmat  in  thi* 
art  of  ihowing  themadTc*  to  the  beat  adTantage. 


Alter  aome  further  experience,  he  rrcnn  to  the 
tame  aubject:  — *  I  have  already  teen,  at  I  iDfbnDcd 
yoa  in  my  laat,  all  the  king'i  lulaoe*,  and  hare  now 
aeen  a  gtest  put  of  the  conntry ;  I 
there  bad  been  in  the  world  auch  an 
niflcence  or  poverty  at  I  have  met 
together.  One  can  tcarce  conceive  the  pomp  that 
appear*  in  everything  aboat  the  king;  but  tt  tin 
tame  time  it  maket  half  hi*  tubjectt  go  lara-lint 
The  people  are,  however,  the  happieat  in  the  vgrii 
and  eqoy  from  the  b«iefl(  of  their  dimite  ui 
natural  conttitution  mch  a  perpetotl  mirth  lad 
eaaitteat  of  temper,  at  even  liberty  and  plcot; 
not  beatow  on  thcaa  of  other  natkn*.  Devglioa 
and  loyalty  are  everywhere  at  their  gieatcit  hri^ 
bat  '""'ing  geoii*  to  mn  voy  kiw,  «qiedttlr  ii 
the  yooDger  peopl* ;  fer  all  the  riung  feaintta  iaic 
ttinied  their  amUtioD  another  way,  and  caidtamnd 
to  m^e  their  ftatmiea  to  the  aimy.  Hie  bdk* 
lettre*  in  particular  teetn  to  be  but  •boctJiTtd  ia 

In  acknowledging  a  pr«*eat  c^  a  ninff-boi.  *«  m* 
tncM  of  the  eaiy  wit  and  playftalne**  of  the  ^we- 
tator ;— '  Aboat  three  day*  ago,  Mr  Bodia  pat  a 
very  pretty  muff-box  in  my  hand.  I  wat  not  i  litlb 
_.____.._,_ —  --"t  helffl»«d  to  myKit  odwtt 
a  pnteatBna 


N  when  I 

that  I  ban 

Yon  do  not  profaablv  fbmana  t£at  it  wmU  dnv  m 
yon  the  trouble  ofafatter,  batyoniiiwttilaBtytv- 
telffbrit  FMny  put,  I  can  no  more  aceqt  tf  ■ 
anuff-box  without  letnmlng  my  aAnnwkdginwH 
than  I  can  take  anoff  writhoat  neeting  after  it 
Thit  lait,  I  mutt  own  to  you,  i*  lO  great  tn  timi- 
dity,  that  I  thould  be  lafaained  l«  conftttit,nn 
not  I  in  hope*  of  correcting  It  ver^  tpeedily.  I  a 
obaerved  to  have  my  box  ottener  in  my  bind  tktt 
thoae  that  have  Irin  naed  to  one  theae  twenty  yen*. 
for  I  can't  forbear  taking  it  out  of  my  pocketvlKa- 
ever  I  think  of  Mr  Daahwood.  Ton  know  Mr  Bm 
recommendt  muff  ■*  a  great  provocative  to  m, 
bnt  yon  may  produce  this  letter  «*  a  ttukUi«  evi- 
denoe  agsintt  him.  I  have.  liitcetbebeginBingtf  H, 
taken  above  a  dozen  juncbet,  and  itill  And  mvalf 
mnch  more  inclined  to  tneeze  than  to  jeit.  FCM 
wheiKe  I  conclude,  that  wit  and  tobacco  tn  M 
inteparablc ;  or  to  make  a  pnn  of  it,  Ifaa'  a  man  MT 
be  matter  of  a  tnnff-box, 

'  Nan  enteunqne  datimt  eat  haben  Nuam.' 

I  tlioald  be  afWd  of  bdng  Hion^t  a  pedut ftrnr 
qaotatlon,  did  not  I  know  that  the  gentlemti  1  u 
writing  to  alwayt  carry*  a  Horace  in  bb  pocket' 

The  tame  taate  which  led  Additoo,  ta  we  baw 
•een,  lo  centnre  a*  fulaome  the  wild  tod  gc(|(<M 
genlni  of  Spencer,  made  him  took  with  indiflban 
if  not  averaion,  on  the  aplendidtcenerraftbeAlpa; 
'lam  jut  arrived  at  Geneva,'  he  aaytp'bjtnry 
trontdewme  ionmey  over  the  Alpa,  whe«  I  Bt« 
been  for  tome  dayt  together  (hivering  tncni  w 
etental  tnowe.  My  head  ii  etlU  giddy  with  bwd- 
taint  and  predptoe^  and  yon  cant  imagine  li« 
mnch  I  am  plwiied  with  the  right  of  a  plaik,  tlitta 
a*  agreeable  to  me  at  preaeni  a*  a  ibim  wii  ttttf 
a  year  ago,  iRtx  our  tempeat  at  Genoa.' 

The  matured  power*  of  Addlton  ihow  ultk  M 
thit  tame  protaic  feeling.  The  higher  <tfhiieaM3« 
and  hia  crlUdim  on  the  Faiadite  Lett,  betny  w^ 
aensibility  to  the  nobler  beantie*  of  cfeation,  <«tl« 
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J08SPB  ADDIBOII* 


{Fnm  the  letter  from  Italy.] 

For  wberesoe'er  I  turn  my  rarisli'd  ejM, 
Osy  gilded  loenes  and  imning  proepects  rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompMs  me  around, 
And  sttU  I  eeem  to  tread  on  clanic  ground  ;i 
For  here  the  muse  00  oft  her  harp  has  itrung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
RenownM  in  rerse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows.    *    * 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile. 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care, 
Corse  the  cold  dime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Rear  me,  some  god,  to  Bua's  gentle  seats. 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  etonally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride ; 
Blossoms,  and  fhiits,  and  flowers  together  lise^ 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies.    *    * 
How  has  kind  heaven  adom'd  the  hapny  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wafrteful  hand  I 
Bat  what  wail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart. 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
WUle  proud  oppressi<m  in  her  valleys  reigns. 
And  tyranDT  usurps  her  happy  plains  I 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  redd'ning  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starves  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst. 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

0  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Praftise  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight  1 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smuing  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light, 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Ihov  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Qiv'st  beauty  to  &e  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores. 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearlv  bought  1 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine ; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  the  fiit  ^ire  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envv  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies ; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle. 
And  makes  her  banen  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains 
smile. 

Ode. 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord  I 

How  sure  is  their  defence  I 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote^ 

Supported  by  thy  cue, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pMsM  unhurt. 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

1  Malooo  states  that  thia  was  the  flxsttfane  the  lAmseelsstfe 
since  so  oommon,  was  ever  used.   It  mm  lidieoled  hj 

oootsuipaflaiiBs  as  vcty  quaint  and  sAotod. 


Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  soil. 

Made  evenr  region  please  ; 
The  hoaxy  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 

And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Think,  0  my  soul  1  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes. 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  on  ereiy  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart, 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  on  gulfs. 

Overcame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  t&en  from  all  my  griefs,  0  Lord  I 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free ; 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadftil  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave,* 
I  kn^  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd, 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar  d  at  thy  command, 

At  Uiy  command  was  stiU. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore ; 
111  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past. 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


Ode.  «^ 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 

Their  great  original  proclaim : 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  trom  day  to  day. 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  stoiy  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What,  though  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  1 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  I 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  ever  singing,  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  tluit  xnade  us  is  divine. 

o  *Theeailiest  oomposition  that  I  feooUeot  taking  any  plea> 
sure  In  was  the  Ytslon  of  Mim»  and  a  hymn  of  Addison's, 
heglnnfng,  *'  Bow  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord  I"  I  partiou- 
laily  remember  one  half-atanxa,  which  was  music  to  my  boy- 
Uieart 

'*  For  thouch  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wavew" ' 

Bums— letter  (a  Dr  Moon, 
&43 
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{The  Battle  of  Blenheim.'] 
[From '  The  Campaign.'] 

But  now  the  trampet  terribirtWIh  far, 
In  shriller  dangouri  animates  the  war ; 
Confed'rate  drams  in  fuller  concert  beat, 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat : 
Gallia's  proud  standards  to  Bavaria's  join'd. 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind ; 
The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  renews. 
And  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  riewi 
Stretch'd  out  in  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length. 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  course  began. 
That  the  griev'd  world  nad  long  desir'd  in  Tiun ; 
States  thi^  their  new  captivity  oemoan'd. 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  ffroan'd. 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard. 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  prdferr'd ; 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  providence  assail'd. 
And  Anna's  ardent  tows,  at  length  prevail'd ; 
The  day  was  come  when  Heav'n  design'd  to  diow 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  bdow. 

Behold,  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way  1 
Death,  in  approaching,  tenible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife^ 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  lore  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control ; 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantag'd  by  his  post, 
Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  hoet ; 
Though  fens  and  floods  poesess'd  the  mid^e  space, 
That  unproTok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands, 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  0,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound. 
The  rictor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound ; 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  die  skies. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
Twas  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  pOT'd, 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  nosts  unmor'a. 
Amidst  confusion,  honor,  and  despair, 
Ezamin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war; 
In  peacelttl  thoucht  the  field  of  death  surfe/d. 
To  fainting  squaorons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
Inspir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage. 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  nge. 
So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land. 
Such  as  of  late  o^er  pale  Britannia  pass'd. 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  fbrious  blast. 
And,  pleae'd  th'  Almiriity's  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

[The  concluding  simile  of  the  angel  has  been  much 
celebrated,  and  was  so  admired  by  the  lord  treasurer, 
that  on  seeing  it,  without  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  poem,  he  rewarded  the  poet  by  ^>pointing  him, 
in  the  place  of  Mr  Locke  (who  had  been  promoted),  a 
commissioner  of  appeals.] 

{From  ihe  Tragedy  cf  Chib9.'\ 
AotlT^-Soeoelv. 
Besntsr  PomniKS. 

Poriiitt*  Misfortune  on  misfortune  I  grief  on  grief  I 
My  brother  Marcus 

CfcUo,  — .— ^.^  Hah  !  what  has  he  done  f 
Has  he  forsook  his  post  1  has  he  ffiven  way  t 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass  t 


Pwivue.  Scarce  had  I  left  my  father,  but  1  metkim 
Bome  on  the  shields  of  his  surriving  soldiers, 
Breathless  and  pale,  and  covered  o'er  with  voondi. 
Long  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes ; 
Till  obstinately  brare,  and  bent  on  death, 
(^prest  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  felL 

Vato,  I'm  satisfied. 

Portiut. Nor  did  he  fall  before 

His  sword  had  pierced  throng  the  folse  heiit  «f 

Syphax. 
Yonder  he  lies.    I  saw  the  hoair  traitcr 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

Ckxto,  Thanks  to  the  gode  I  my  boy  has  dene  kit 
duty. 
Fortius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  rare  thou  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

Portiua.  -^—  Long  may  they  keep  asmidcrl 

Zhoms.  O  Cato  1  arm  thy  soul  with  all  iu  patience; 
See  where  the  corse  of  thy  dead  son  approaches  1 
llie  citixens  and  senators,  alanned. 
Hare  gather'd  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping 

(Suo.  [meeting  the  coipae.] 
Welcome,  mr  ton !  here  lay  him  down,  my  ine&dl^ 
Full  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  clorioas  wcnads. 
How  beautifiil  is  death,  when  eam^  by  viitoe  1 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth !  what  pity  it  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country  I 
Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  friends! 
I  should  have  blushed  if  Gate's  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  flourished  in  a  civil  war. 
Fortius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own  when  Rome  demands  it 

Jvba,  Was  ever  man  like  thisi  [Aridt 

Oato,  •  Alas  I  my  friends. 

Why  mourn  you  thus  I  let  not  a  private  loei 
Afflict  your  hearts.    ^Tis  Rome  requires  our  tean. 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  godi, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Rome  is  no  more. 
0  liberty  I  0  yirtue  I  O  my  country  I 

/tiAa.  Behold  that  upright  man  I    Rome  fills  Ui 
ejei 
With  tean  that  flow'd  not  o*er  his  own  dead  son. 

[Atide, 

CaJto,  Whatever  the  Roman  yirtue  has  snbdiMd, 
The  sun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  are  OessrV 
For  him  the  self-devoted  Dedi  died. 
Hie  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Sdpios  conqocred: 
Even  Fompey  fought  for  Cmar.    Oh  I  my  firiendi! 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate  the  work  of  ages. 
The  Roman  empire  fidlen !  O  curst  ambition  1 
Fallen  into  Csesar's  hands  I  our  neat  forefatkets 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  Mit  his  ooontiy. 
Juba.  While  Cato  Uvea,  CSBsar  will  blush  to  ise 
Mankind  enslayed,  and  be  ashamed  of  empire. 
Gsto.  CsBsar  ashamed]  has  not  he  seen  Phansliat 
iMom^  Cato,  'tis  time  thou  save  thyself  and  oa 
Cato,  Lose  not  a  thou^t  on  m<^  I'm  out  or 
danger. 
Heayen  will  not  leaye  me  in  the  yictor's  hand. 
CsBsar  shall  never  say  I  conquered  Cato^ 
But  oh  1  my  inends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoughts :  a  thousand  seoet  tcmB 
lUse  in  my  soul :  how  shall  I  save  my  fiiendsl 
Tis  now,  0  CsBsar,  1  begin  to  fear  thee  1 
XfUCMM.  CnsarhiMmercy,  ifweaskitofhiia* 
Cato,  Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  you  1  let  hin  kMV 
Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him. 
The  yirtue  of  my  fiiends  may  pass  unponish'd. 
Juba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
Should  I  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidiai 
Or  seek  the  conqueror  t 
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Jfia. If  ]  foiwke  tli« 

Wliilst  I  hKTs  life,  mkj  heareu  ibuidoa  Jnba  t 

Colo.  Thj  TUtuet,  pHnce,  if  I  foreiee  uight, 
Will  oat  d>j  make  th«  great ;  at  Rome,  heraaftcr. 
Twill  be  no  crime  to  tutie  been  Cato'i  friend. 
PortiuB,  dr&v  near  t    My  too,  thou  ofl  hai  Men 
TI17  aire  engaeed  in  a  cDimpted  itate, 
Wrestling  wich  vice  and  faction :  now  thou  (Mat  ma 
Spent,  OTerpower'd,  despairing  of  lucceu : 
Let  me  adriM  thee  to  retnat  betimee 
To  thj  paternal  KM,  the  Sabine  field. 
When  the  great  Cenior  toiled  with  luj  ovn  hanilt, 
And  all  our  frugal  ancaton  were  bleet 
la  humble  Tirtues  and  a  rural  life. 
Tlwre  lite  ntired  ;  pray  for  the  peace  of  Roma ; 
Content  thjself  to  be  alMCUrelj  good. 
When  lice  preraila,  and  impioui  moi  bear  nraj. 
The  poet  of  honour  ii  a  prixale  itation. 

Portiiu.  I  hope  mj  father  doei  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Poitiui  that  he  «conu  himaeif. 

Coin.  Farewell,  mj  friends  I  if  there  b«  ka?  of  Jon 
Who  dare  not  trnst  the  Tictor"!  ctemenej, 
Know,  there  are  ships  prepared  bj  mj  ccmmaad 
(Their  sails  aliead;  openiog  to  the  winds) 
Tliat  shall  conTey  you  to  the  wish'd-for  port 
Is  tlwn  aught  clee,  my  friends,  I  can  da  for  yoQ  t 
The  couqaeror  draws  near.     Once  more  farewell  I 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  h^pier  dimes,  and  on  a  safer  shore, 
Wlme  Caiaar  Deier  shall  approach  us  monk 

[Pomting  to  hit  dead  aon. 
There  the  braTeyoDth,  with  lore  of  lirtua  fired. 
Who  neatly  io  his  country's  cause  eipired. 
Shall  know  he  conqaer'd.     The  firm  patriot  there 
(Who  made  (he  oelfare  of  mankind  bia  care). 
Though  still,  by  faction,  rice,  and  fortune  Croat, 
Shall  find  the  generous  labour  was  not  loaL 


s  tboiljbtful  p 


[CjiTD,  sicn 
,jl    wlttelaWobThlm.] 

■^It  roost  be  ao— Plato,  thou  reason'st  well  !— 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immc^ality  ! 
Or  wheuce  this  lecret  dttad,  and  inward  horror. 
Of  tailing  into  nonght  t  why  ahrinks  the  ioul 
Back  on  herself,  aod  atarttes  at  destmctiiNi  I 
Tia  the  divinity  that  atirt  iriUiiu  ua ; 
lis  hearec  itnelf  that  points  out  ao  baieaAer, 
And  intimatea  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity  I  thou  pleaaing,  dreadful  thought  1 
Throupi  wbat  Tariety  of  untried  being, 
Throngb  what  new  scenes  and  changes  muet  we  pais  I 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prodpect,  lies  before  me ; 
But  shadows,  cloads,  and  darkaeo  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  1  hold.     If  there's  a  power  aboTe  ua, 
(And  that  there  is,  aU  nature  criea  aloud 
ThRmgh  all  her  wocka),  he  must  delight  in  virtna ; 
And  that  wbioh  he  deligbta  in  must  be  happj. 
Bat  when  I    or  where  I      This  world  waa  made  tix 

Cvar. 
I'm  weaiy  of  conjectutea.     This  mutt  end  them. 

[Laj/ing  hit  Aand  on  Aia  murtt. 
Thai  am  I  doubly  um'd  ;  my  death  and  lif^ 
ISj  bane  and  aoUdote  are  both  before  me : 
This  in  a  momeot  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 
Bat  tlus  informf  roe  I  shall  nerer  die. 
The  seal,  secared  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  daner,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himielf 
Grow  dim  with  tge,  uid  nature  sink  in  years; 
Bat  thoD  shalt  fiourish  id  immortal  youth, 


What  means  thla  hearineai  that  hauga  upon  ma 
This  lethargy  that  erceps  through  all  my  aeniea  I 
Nature  oppress'd,  and  harasa'd  ont  with  care. 
Sinks  down  to  rest.     This  once  I'll  taTOur  her. 
That  ray  awaken'd  sool  may  take  her  Sight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  lilia. 
An  offering  fit  for  hearen.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest  :  Cato  knowa  neither  of  them ; 
Indifieient  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 


but  died  in  great  porerty  before  the  birtb  ol 


which  he  waa  early  familiar,  aeem  to  hiTs  aonk  deep 
in  bia  hangh^  aonl,  ■  Born  a  poathamoui  child,* 
aaya  Sir  Walter  Scott,  >  and  bred  np  an  object  of 
charity,  he  early  adopted  the  cnatom  iX  obserring 
hia  birth-day  aa  a  term,  not  of  joy,  but  of  aorrov, 
and  of  reading,  wbeo  it  annudly  recurred,  the 
itrikirg  passage  of  Seriptute  ia  which  Job  lameuti 
and  eiecratea  tbe  day  upon  which  it  wa*  said  in 
hia  &ther'a  house  "that  a  man-child  waa  bora." 
Swift  waa  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  which  he 
left  in  bia  twenty  first  year,  and  was  recelred  into 
the  house  of  Sir  Witliam  Temple,  a  distant  relation 
of  hia  mother.  Here  Swift  met  King  William,  and 
indulged  hopea  of  pteferment,  which  were  never  rea- 
liaed.  In  1632  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  his  degree  of  JLA..  and  shortly  after 
obtaining  this  distinction  lie  reaoWed  to  quit  the 
estaUiabment  of  Temple  and  take  ordera  ia  the 
Irish  church.  He  procured  tiie  prebend  of  Eilroot, 
in  the  dioceae  of  Connor,  bnt  waa  aoon  disguated 
with  the  life  of  an  obscnre  country  clergyman  willi 
an  InoHne  of  £100  a-year.  He  retain^  to  Hoor^ 
park,  the  house  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  threw 
np  hia  living  at  Kilroot  Temple  died  in  1699,  and 
the  poet  waa  glad  to  accompany  Lord  Berkeley  to 
Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  From  thit 
nobleraan  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Aghar,  and 
theTicangeaof  LaiMor  aodBathfeggui;  to  which 
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was  Afterward!  added  Uie  prebend  of  Dunlavin, 
making  his  income  only  about  £200  per  annum. 
At  Moorpark,  Swift  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Miss  Hester  JohnooD,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Temple's  steward,  and,  on  his  settlement  in  Ireland, 
this  lady,  accompanied  by  another  female  of  middle 
age,  went  to  reside  in  his  neighbourhood.  Her  future 
li?e  was  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Swift, 
and  he  has  immortalised  her  under  the  name  of 
Stella. 

In  1701,  Swift  became  a  political  writer  on  the 
side  of  the  Whigs,  and  on  his  visits  to  England,  he 
associated  with  Addison,  Stede,  and  Arbuttmot   In 
1710,  conceiving  that  he  was  neglected  by  the  mi- 
nistry, he  quarrelled  with  the  Whigs,  and  united  with 
Harley  and  the  Tory  administration.    He  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms.    *I  stand  witii  the  new 
people,'  he  writes  to  Stella,  *  ten  timet  better  than 
ever  I  did  with  the  old,  and  forty  times  more 
caressed.*    He  carried  with  him  shining  weapons 
for  party  warfare  —  irresistible  and  unscmpvuous 
satire,  steady  hate,  and  a  dauntless  spirit    From 
his  new  allies,  he  received,  in  1713,  the  deaneiy  of 
St  Patrick's.    During  his  residence  in  England,  he 
had  engaged  the  affections  of  another  young  lady, 
Esther  Vanhomrigh,    who,   under   the   name   of 
Vanessa,  rivalled  Stella  in  poetical  celebrity,  and  in 
personal  misfortune.    After  the  death  of  her  father, 
this  young  lady  and  her  sister  retired  to  Irdaod, 
where  their  father  had  left  a  small  property  near 
Dublin.    Human  nature  has,  perhaps,  never  before 
or  since  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  such 
transcendent  powers  as  Swift  invcdved  in  such  a 
pitiable  labyrinth  of  the  affections.    His  pride  or 
ambition  led  him  to  postpone  indefinitely  his  mar- 
riage with  Stella,  to  whom  he  was  early  attached. 
Though,  he  said,  he  *  loved  her  better  than  his  life  a 
thousand  millions  of  times,'  he  kept  her  hanging 
on  in  a  state  of  hope  deferred,  injurious  alike  to  her 
peace  and  her  reputation.    Did  he  fear  the  scorn 
and  laughter  of  the  world,  if  he  should  marry  the 
obscure  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple's  steward? 
He  dared  not  afterwards,  with  manly  sincerity,  de- 
clare his  situation  to  Vanessa,  when  this  second 
victim  avowed  her  passion.    He  was  flattered  that 
a  giri  of  eighteen,  oif  beauty  and  aooomplishroenta, 
sighed  for  *  a  gown  of  forty-four,'  and  he  did  not 
stop  to  weigh  the  consequences.    The  removal  of 
Vanessa  to  Ireland,  as  Stdla  had  gone  before,  to  be 
near  the  presence  of  Swift — ^her  irrepressible  passion, 
which  no  coldness  or  ne^ect  could  eztinguish-^her 
life  of  deep  seclusion,  onlv  chequered  by  the  occa- 
sional visits  of  Swift,  each  of  which  she  commemo- 
rated by  planting  with  her  own  hand  a  laurel  in  tJie 
garden  where  they  met — her  agonizing  remon- 
strances, when  all  her  devotion  and  her  oflferings 
had  failed,  are  touching  beyond  expression. 

'  The  reason  I  write  to  you,'  she  says,  *  is  because 
I  cannot  tell  it  to  you,  should  I  see  you.  For  when 
I  begin  to  complain,  then  you  ar& angry;  and  there 
is  something  in  your  looks  so  awfhl,  that  it  strikes 
me  dumb.  0 1  that  yon  may  have  but  so  much  re- 
gard for  me  left,  that  this  complaint  may  toudi 
your  soul  with  pity.  I  say  as  little  as  ever  I  can. 
Did  you  but  Imow  what  I  thought,  I  am  sure  it 
would  move  you  to  forgive  me,  and  believe  that  I 
cannot  help  telling  you  this,  and  live.' 

To  a  bemg  tlius  agitated  and  engrossed  with  the 
strongest  passion,  how  poor,  how  cruel,  must  have 
seemed  the  return  of  Swift  I 

Cadenus,  common  fonns  apart, 

In  erezy  scene  had  kept  his  heut ; 

Had  sighed  and  languished,  vowed  and  wiit| 

For  pastime,  or  to  show  his  wit ;  [ 


But  books,  and  time,  and  state  affiux% 
Had  spoiled  his  fashionable  aiis ; 
He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  approve^ 
But  understood  not  what  was  love : 
His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styled 
A  father,  and  the  nymnh  his  child. 
That  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  viigin  mind  her  book. 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 

The  tragedy  continued  to  deepen  as  it  approadied 
the  doee.  Eight  years  had  Vanessa  nursed  in  soli- 
tude the  hopeless  attachment  At  length  the  wrote 
to  Stella,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  oonnexlaB 
between  her  and  Swift;  the  latter  obtained  the  fttal 
letter,  and  rode  instantly  to  Mariey  abbey,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  unhappy  Vanessa.  '  As  be  entered 
the  apartment,'  to  adopt  the  picturesque  laagnase 
of  Scott  in  recording  the  scene,  *  the  sternness  of  his 
countenance,  which  was  peculiariy  farmed  to  expict 
^e  stronger  passions,  struck  the  unfortunate  Vanesan 
with  such  terror,  that  she  could  scarce  ask  whether 
he  would  not  sit  down.  He  answered  by  flinsing  « 
letter  on  the  table;  and  instantlv  leaving  the  noose, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  to  DuUin.  Wbea 
Vanessa  opened  the  packet,  she  only  found  her  own 
letter  to  Stella.  It  was  her  death-warrant  She 
sunk  at  once  under  the  disappointment  of  the  ddayed 
vet  cherished  hopes  which  had  so  long  sickened  her 
heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained  wrath  of  him 
for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged  them.  How  Voa^ 
she  survived  this  last  interview  is  uncertain,  hot 
the  time  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  few 
weeks.'* 

Even  SteUa,  though  ultimately  united  to  SwHt, 
dropped  into  the  grave  witfioat  any  public  recogni- 
tion of  the'tie ;  they  were  manied  in  secrecy  in  the 
garden  of  the  deanmr,  when  on  her  part  all  bat  life 
had  faded  away.  The  fUr  suflferers  were  deeply 
avenged.  But  let  ns  adopt  the  only  charitable— 
perhaps  the  just — ^interpretatkm  of  Swiffs  oondoet; 
the  malady  which  at  length  overwhelmed  his  reason 
might  then  have  been  lurking  in  his  fhuone;  the 
heart  might  have  f^t  its  ravages  before  the  intel- 
lect A  comparison  of  dates  proves  that  it  was 
some  years  before  Vanessa's  death  that  the  scene 
occurred  which  has  been  related  by  Toong,  the 
author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts.'  Swift  waa  walking 
with  some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doblin. 
*  Perceiving  he  did  not  follow  us,'  aays  Yoong;  *I 


•  Ths  talants  of  Vsubms  maj  be 
Swift.    They  an  ftuiber  erlnosd  la  tho 
fllvlaf ,  in  whldi  ihe  sllodes  to  hsr  vao^apfj 

Ban,  Uuahing  gcMtm,  beanteons  Spring ! 
Who  in  thy  Jocnad  timia  do0t  bring 
LovM  and  gnoes— anfllag  hotiT»— 
Balmy  breeam    tkngnmt  fiowen ; 
Come,  with  tinta  of  rooestc  hoe, 
Nature's  faded  channe  renew ! 

Tet  why  diould  I  thy  presence  haBf 
To  me  no  more  the  breathing  gale 
Comee  fraught  with  tweets,  no  more  the 
With  such  tranaoendent  beauty  blows. 
Am  when  Cadenna  Uesl  the 
And  sluued  with  me  those  Joys 
When,  unperoeived,  the  lambent  fire 

or  friendship  Idndled  new  deslie  s 
8tni  listening  to  his  toneAil  tongne, 
The  troths  whieh  angels  might  have 
DiTine  imprsst  their  gentle  sway. 
And  sweetly  stole  my  aoni  away. 
My  guide,  Instructor,  lover,  friend. 
Dear  names,  in  one  idea  blend ; 
Oh  I  stOl  conjoined,  your  inoenae  rise. 
And  waft  sweet  odours  to  the  aUesl 
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mat  btck,  will  found  him  flied  u  a  itatoe,  and 
cwoMtly  gsiing  upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  in 
)t4  oppennoat  branchei  vat  mnch  decayed.    Folnt- 
iiV'til^  he  nid.  "I  Shan  l)e  iike  that  tree ;  ItbiOl 
die  at  the  top." '    The  lame  preaeDtiinent  flodi  ex- 
[■I  Mill  III  in  liii  exqidaite  imitation  of  Horace  (book 
U.  Mtire  S.),  made  In  coqjanction  viUi  Fope; — 
rT«  ofUn  wiihed  that  I  had  dnr 
For  life  six  biindnd  poimdi  a-^<ar, 
A  t-TT-i— ™-  hoiue  to  lodge  a  uioid. 


^.aori 


Jk,  and  half  a  lood 
Of  land,  Mt  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well,  DOW  I  hare  aii  thii  and  bum, 
I  aik  not  to  increue  id;  itore ; 
Bnt  hera  a  giisTauee  asamj  to  lie, 
AU  ttiii  ii  mine  but  till  1  die  ; 
I  caot  bat  tliink  twonid  Kiiiiid  molt  CileTer, 
To  me  and  to  mj  hein  fbr  erei. 

If  I  ne'er  got  or  l«t  a  groat 


And 


BDj  trick  or  an;  fault , 
if  I  praj  bj  reamn'i 
not  Uke  forty  atlur  foCjU, 


To  nant  me  tlii)  uid  '( 
Or  if  it  be  th7  will  anil  pleMUie, 
Direct  my  plough  to  Sad  atreaiuiel' 
But  onlf  w\aC  m;  itation  fiU, 
AiuttoUlait  amg  right  via; 
PiMerre,  Almight;  ProTidence  1 
Jort  what  70U  gave  me,  competauM, 
And  let  me  in  then  ihadei  eompon 
Something  in  rene  ai  true  u  prow. 
fiwift  vaa  at  flm  didik«d  in  Iidand,  but  tiie 
Drapitr't  LttUrt  and  other  wnka   gare  liim  nn- 
bounded  popularity.    His  wiih  to  aerve  Ireland  wai 
one  of  hii  luUng  paiaioiu ;  yet  it  was  •omething  tike 
the  iDitiDCt  of  the  inf^or  animali  towards  their 
oOqNringt  wajwardnesi,  contempt  and  abue  were 
tbangdr  mii^^  with  afibctionate  attachment  and 
ardent  nsL    KiiM*  and  cdtm*  were  altematelj  on 
hii  lip*.    Ireland,  however,  gave  Swift  her  whole 
heart— -be  wai  more  than  king  of  the  rabble    Albr 
Taiioui  attack*  of  dealbew  and  giddineai,  hii  temper 
beoune  w^oremable,  and  hia  rcasan  gare  way. 
Truly  and  beantifblly  haa   Scott  aaid,   >  the  (tage 
daikened  eie  the  cnrlain  felL'    Swift's  almost  toUl 
tileoce  daring  the-Un  three  yean  of  his  life  (for  the 
last  year  he  spoke  not  a  word)  appals  and  oTerawe* 
the  imagination.    He  died  on  the  19th  of  CK^ber 
1T4S,  and  was  interred  in  St  Patrick's  cathedral, 
amidst  the  tears  and  prayers  of  hii  conntrymen. 
His  fcrtone,  ainonntlng  to  ationt  £10,000,  he  kA 
chiefly  to  found  a  lunatic  asylom  in  DnbUn,  which 
Ite  bad  long  meditated. 

Hep 
To  6 


Oi^ivrr't  Tramit  and  the  7*02;  0/  a  Tub  mmt  erer 
be  the  chief  comer-atones  of  Swill's  fame.     The 

C'ty  of  his  proee  ityle  renders  it  a  model  of  Eng- 
comporitlon.  He  could  wither  with  hia  irony 
ind  inTectire  -,  excite  to  mirth  with  hia  wit  and  in- 
nntion ;  transport  u  with  wonder  at  his  marvelloos 
power*  of  grotesque  and  ludicrous  combinatloa,  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  (piercing  quite  through 
the  deeds  of  men),  and  bis  matohless  power  of  feign- 
uig  reality,  and  asaumhig  at  pleasure  different  cha- 
ractert  and  aitnations  in  lift.  He  is  often  disgust- 
ingly coarse  and  growin  his  ityle  and  aubjectaj  bnt 
hia  gTMsness  is  slwaye  repulsive,  not  seductiTc. 
Swift's  poeti7  is  perf^  exactly  a*  the  old  Dutch 


content  to  lash  the  fiivotities  of  the  age,  and  to  de- 
pict its  absurdities.    In  bis  too  fkithful  reprcsenta- 
tions,  there  is  much  to  condemn  and  much  to  admire. 
Who  has  not  SJt  the  biith  and  humour  of  bis  Cibf 
Shomtr,  and  hia  deacription  of  Momiiig  t     Or  the 
liTelineae  of  hi*  Crowf  Qiiafiiiii  Ddxited,  in  which 
the  knight,  hia  lady,  and  tbe  cbambermud,  are  so 
admirably  drawn  ?    Hia  most  ambitioua  flight  is  his 
Bhaptody  sa  Pottry,  and  even  this  is  pitched  in  a 
pretty  low  key.  Its  best  line*  are  eavlyienembeied: 
Not  empire  to  tbe  rising  sun, 
By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won ; 
not  highest  wisdom  in  dsbatce 
For  framing  laws  to  goretn  states  ; 
Not  skill  in  sdencee  profound. 
So  large  to  graap  the  drele  round, 
Such  heavenly  mfluenoe  requirt^ 
As  how  to  sinks  the  Uusss*  lyte. 
Not  b^xar's  btat  on  bulk  begot. 
Not  bastard  of  a  pedler  Scot, 
Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  sboet. 
The  spawn  ofBridewell  or  the  stawa, 
Not  infimta  dropt,  the  Bpnrioni  pledgea 
(%f  .t-^i^  littering  under  hedge^ 


To  rise  in  choich,  01 
As  he  whom  Phcebus  in 
Hath  blasted  w 


<y  fata 


Swift's  verse*  on  his  own  death  are  the  finest 
exunide  of  his  peculiar  poetical  vein.  He  predict* 
what  liis  friends  will  say  of  his  iUness,  his  death, 
and  his  reputation,  varying  the  style  and  the  t<qiica 
to  snit  each  of  the  parties^  The  TOiiflcatirai  is  easy 
and  flawing,  with  nothingbotthemoet  Eunlliar  mm 
commonplace  enreitioiia.  lime  are  Mme  little 
touches  ti  Waath  patlioe,  irhitdi  are  felt  like  bfajc- 
ling  tears,  and  the  eflbct  of  tbe  jdece  altogetha  li 
electrical  1  it  carrie*  with  it  the  sOongest  oonvio- 
tion  of  its  ilnceri^  and  liuth  g  and  we  see  and  ImI 
JM7 
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(enpedaUy  ai  years  creep  on)  how  fidthfiil  a  depicter 
of  human  nature,  in  its  frailty  and  weakness,  was 
the  miaaathropic  dean  of  St  Patrick's. 

[ji  DesaripHon  qf  ike  Mcminff,'] 

Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney<^oach 
Appearing  showed  the  ruddy  mom*8  approach. 
The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  pued  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Now  Moll  had  whirled  her  mop  with  dexterous  airs, 
Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  .and  the  stairs. 
The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  kennel's  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place. 
The  small-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 
Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep : 
Duns  at  his  lordship's  gate  began  to  meet ; 
And  brick-dust  MoU  had  screamed  through  half  the 

street. 
The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees, 
Duly  let  out  a-nights  to  steal  for  fras ; 
The  watchful  baiHfls  take  their  silent  stands, 
And  schoolboys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 

{A  Deteriptum  qfa  City  Shower.} 

Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour 
(^  sure  prognostics)  when  to  dread  a  shower. 
While  ram  depends,  the  pensiye  cat  gives  o'er 
Her  frolics,  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 
If  you  DO  wise,  then  so  not  far  to  dine ; 
You'll  spend  in  coacn-hire  more  than  save  in  wine^ 
A  coming  shower  your  shooting  coins  presage. 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  wiU  rage : 
Sauntering  in  coflee-house  is  Dnlman  seen ; 
He  damns  the  climate,  and  complains  of  spleen. 

Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled  wings, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings, 
Tliat  swilled  more  liquor  than  it  could  contain, 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  gites  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope, 
While  the  first  drizzling  shower  is  borne  aslope ; 
Such  is  that  sprinkling,  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  nom  her  mop— but  not  so  dean : 
You  fly,  iuToke  the  gods ;  then  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she,  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  luM  shunned  the  unequal  strife. 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life, 
And  wafted  with  its  foe  by  riolent  gust, 
Twas  doubtful  which  was  rain,  and  which  was  dust. 
Ah  I  when  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  inyadel 
Sole  coat,  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain  ! . 

Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down, 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly. 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  out  nothing  buy. 
The  Templar  spruce,  while  evexy  spout's  a-broach, 
Stays  till 'tis  fair,  yet  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tucked-up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  stridesi 
While  streams  run  down  her  oiled  umbrella's  sides. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led. 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories  and  desponding  Whigs, 
Foiget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Boxed  in  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  sits, 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairmen  bore  the  wooden  steed. 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do^ 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through), 


Laocoon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear. 
And  each  imprisoned  hero  quaked  for  feai; 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  go: 
Filths  of  all  hues  and  odours  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sailed  from  b^  their  si^t  and  smdL 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives,  with  rapid  force, 
From  Smithfield  or  St  'Pulchre's  shape  their  covse^ 
And  in  huge  confluence  joined  at  Snowhill  ridge, 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holbom  Bridge. 
Sweepings  from  butchers'  stalls,  dung,  guts,  and  Uood, 
Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched  in  mod, 
Dead  cats,  and  tuinip-tops,  come  tumbling  down  the 
flood. 

Baucit  and  PhUemom^ 

[Imitated  from  the  BIgkth  Book  of  OvM^Wxitfcn  Sbosft  Ito 

1708.] 


r 


In  ancient  times,  as  story  teUs, 
The  saints  would  often  leave  thdr  cells. 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality, 
To  tiT  good  people's  hospitality. 
It  happened  on  a  winter  night 
(As  auuiora  of  the  legend  write). 
Two  brother  hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Taking  their  tour  in  maso  uerade. 
Disguised  in  tattered  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain. 
They  begged  fix>m  door  to  door  in  vain ; 
Tried  every  tone  might  pity  win. 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints  in  wofiil  states 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate. 
Having  through  aU  the  village  psst, 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last, 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  yeoman. 
Called  in  the  neighbourhood  Philemon, 
Who  kindly  did  the  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  nig^t. 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  Goody  Baucis  mend  the  Are, 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried ; 
Then  stepped  aside  to  fetch  them  drinky 
Filled  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 
And  saw  it  fairly  twice  co  round ; 
Yet  (what  was  wonderftU)  they  found 
'Twas  still  replenished  to  the  top. 
As  if  they  ne  er  had  touched  a  drop. 
The  good  old  couple  were  amazed. 
And  often  on  each  other  gaxed : 
For  both  were  frighted  to  the  heart, 
And  just  began  to  cry — '  What  art  f* 
Then  softly  turned  aside  to  view, 
Whether  the  lights  were  burning  bluib 
The  gentle  pi^prims,  soon  aware  ont, 
Told  them  their  calling  and  their  eriaat: 
Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
We  are  but  saints,  the  hermits  said ; 
No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours ; 
But,  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors. 
Not  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground. 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drowned : 
While  you  shall  see  your  cottage  rise, 
And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes. 

They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  softf 
The  roof  began  to  mount  alofl ; 
Aloft  rose  eveiy  beam  and  rafter. 
The  hearf  wall  climbed  slowly  slUr. 

The  chimney  widened,  and  grew  higher, 
Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 
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The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 
And  there  stood  fastened  to  a  joist ; 
But  with  the  up-side  down,  to  show 
Its  inclination  for  helow : 
In  Tain ;  for  some  superior  force, 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  coarse; 
Doomed  erer  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
Tis  now  no  kettle,  out  a  bell. 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  hj  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels. 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels : 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more. 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower ; 
The  flier,  which,  thought 't  had  leaden  feet. 
Turned  round  so  quick,  you  scarce  could  see't. 
Kow,  slackened  by  some  secret  power, 
Can  hardly  move  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side: 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown. 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone  ; 
But,  up  against  the  steeple  reared. 
Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered : 
And  still  its  lore  to  household  cares, 
"By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares ; 
Warning  the  cook-maid  not  to  bum 
That  roMt  meat,  which  it  cannot  turn. 

The  sroaning  chair  was  seen  to  crawl. 
Like  akuge  snail,  half  up  the  wall; 
There  sbick  aloft  in  public  view. 
And,  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glitterinc  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed, 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall, 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 
The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seemed  to  look  abundance  better. 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  letter ; 
And  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  eveiy  tribe. 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load ; 
Such  as  our  grandsires  wont  to  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep. 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage,  by  such  feats  as  these. 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees ; 
The  hermits  then  desire  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fiuicied  most. 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while. 
Returned  them  thanks  in  homely  style ; 
Then  said,  my  house  is  grown  so  fine, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine : 
I'm  old,  and  fain  would  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  parson,  if  you  please. 
He  spoke,  and  presently  he  feels 
His  graziei^s  coat  fall  down  his  heels : 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  a  pudding  sleeve : 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew, 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue ; 
But  being  old,  continued  just 
As  threadbare  and  as  full  of  dust. 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  dues ; 
Could  smoke  his  pipe,  and  read  the  news : 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  sermons  next, 
Vamped  in  the  preface  and  the  text : 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part. 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart : 
Wished  women  might  have  children  fast. 
And  thought  whose  sow  had  farrowed  last : 


Against  dissenters  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  for  ri^t  divine : 
Found  his  head  filled  with  manv  a  system. 
But  classic  authors— -he  ne'er  missed  them. 

Thus  having  furbished  up  a  parson. 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  playea  their  farce  on : 
Instead  of  home-spun  coifs,  weie  seen 
Good  pinners,  edged  with  Colberteen : 
Her  petticoat,  transformed  apac^ 
Became  black  satin  flounced  with  lace. 
Plain  Goody  would  no  longer  down  ; 
rrwas  Madam,  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise. 
And  hardly  could  believe  iiis  eyes : 
Amazed  to  see  her  look  so  prim ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus,  happy  in  their  change  of  life, 
Were  several  years  the  man  and  wife : 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last. 
Discoursing  o'er  old  stories  past. 
They  went  by  chance,  amidst  their  talk, 
To  uie  cfaurchvard  to  fetch  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  hastily  cried  out. 
My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout  I 
Sprout,  quoth  the  man,  what's  this  you  tell  Vf  t 
I  hope  you  don't  believe  me  jealous  t 
But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true ; 
And  really  yours  is  budding  too 

Nay ^now  I  cannot  stir  my  foot ; 

It  feels  as  if  'twere  taking  root. 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  turned  to  yews. 

Old  Goodman  Dobson,  of  the  green. 
Remembers  he  the  trees  hath  seen ; 
Hell  talk  of  them  from  noon  to  night. 
And  goes  with  fblks  to  show  the  sight ; 
On  Sundays,  after  evening  prayer, 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew. 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon  grew. 
"Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town. 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  believed. 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved ; 
Grew  scrabby,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  burnt  it. 

[  Vertei  on  Ma  ow»  Veath,'] 

Am  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true : 
They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him ;  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 
*  In  all  distresses  of  our  friends 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
While  nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us. 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  oa,* 

If  this  perhaps  your  patience  move^ 
Let  reason  and  experience  prove. 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equal  raised  above  our  size. 
I  love  my  friend  as  well  as  you ; 
But  why  should  he  obstruct  my  view  I 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If  in  a  battle  you  should  find 
One  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind, 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  killed,  or  trophy  won ; 
Rather  than  thus  be  overtopt. 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  croptf 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout. 
Lies  racked  with  pain,  and  you  without : 
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How  paiieDtlj  jou  hear  him  groan  I 
How  glad  the  cane  is  not  jour  own  ! 

What  poet  would  not  grieye  to  aee 
Hit  brother  write  as  well  as  he! 
But,  rather  than  they  should  excel. 
Would  wish  his  rivals  all  in  hell  I 

Her  end  when  emulation  misses. 
She  turns  to  envj,  stings,  and  hisses: 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  to  pride, 
Unless  the  odds  be  on  our  side. 
Vain  human  kind !  fantastic  race  I 
Thy  Tarious  follies  who  can  txnoe ! 
Self-loTe,  ambition,  envy,  pride, 
Their  empiie  in  our  hearts  divide. 
Give  others  riches,  power,  and  station, 
Tis  all  on  me  a  usurpation. 
I  have  no  title  to  aspire ; 
Yet,  when  you  link,  I  seem  the  higher. 
In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line. 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine : 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six. 
It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 
I  cxT,  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit. 
I  gneve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  way. 
Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  mend, 
Who  dares  to  irony  pretend. 
Which  I  was  bom  to  introduce, 
Befined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use. 
8t  John,i  as  well  as  Pulteney,'  knows 
That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 
If  they  have  mortified  my  pride. 
And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 
If  with  such  talents  heaven  hath  blest  'em, 
Have  1  not  reason  to  detest  'em  t 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  fortune,  send 
Thy  gifts,  but  never  to  my  friend : 
I  tamely  can  endure  the  first ; 
But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem ; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem. 

The  time  is  not  remote,  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
When,  I  foresee,  my  special  friends 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends : 
And,  though  His  hardly  understood, 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  good. 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 
See,  how  the  dean  begins  to  break  I 
Poor  gentleman  I  he  droops  apace  I 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him,  till  he's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memoir  decays : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind ; 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  dined ; 
Plies  you  with  stories  o*er  and  o*er; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fashion  wit  t 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks. 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith,  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter. 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter : 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round. 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

For  poetry,  he's  past  his  prime ; 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme : 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decayed. 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  muse  a  jade. 

I  Lutd  Yteoouat  BoUngbrdk«w 

s  Wmiam  Pnltaney.  Esq.,  craatsd  Earl  of  Bath. 


I'd  have  him  throw  away  his 

But  diere's  no  talking  to  eome  men. 

And  then  their  tendemev  I4»pean 
By  adding  largely  to  my  yean : 
I^'s  oldw  than  he  would  be  reckoned. 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  SeooiidL 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach,  too,  begins  to  fail ; 
Last  year  we  tliou^t  hfan  strong  and  hile; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing ; 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring. 
They  hug  thnnselves  and  reason  thus: 
It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us. 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropsi, 
And  by  their  fears  express  theiff  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend 
No  enemy  can  match  a  fnend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  prota^ 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
f  When  daily  how-d*ye'a  come  of  coun^ 
And  servants  answer,  *  Worse  and  woissO 
Would  please  them  better  than  to  tell. 
That,  God  be  praised !  the  dean  is  well. 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  best, 
Approves  his  foresi^t  to  the  rest : 
*  You  know  I  always  feared  the  wont, 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first.' 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die^ 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover. 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Yet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain. 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send  I 
What  hearty  praters,  that  I  should  mend!- 
Inquire  what  r^men  1  kept  t 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept  t 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead. 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed. 

My  good  companions,  never  fear ; 
For,  though  you  may  mistake  a  year. 
Though  your  prognostics  ran  too  fasti 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive! 
How  is  the  dean  f  he's  just  iJif«w 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read ; 
He  hardly  breathes.    The  dean  is  dead. 
Before  tlie  passing-bell  b^gun. 
The  news  throu  j^  half  the  town  has  run ; 
Oh  I  may  we  all  for  death  prepare! 
What  has  he  left  I  and  who's  his  hetrl 
I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is ; 
'TIS  all  bequeathed  to  public  uses. 
To  public  uses !  there's  a  whim  I 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him  I 
Mere  enrjr,  avarice,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all — but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  dean  in  all  the  nation 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation ! 
So  readjjr  to  do  strangers  good. 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood! 

Now  Grub  Street  wits  are  all  employed; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  cloyed : 
Some  paragraph  in  every  paper 
To  curse  the  dean,  or  bless  the  drapisr. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame^ 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  ruled,  for  aught  appears. 
He  might  have  lived  these  twenty  years; 
For  when  we  opened  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound. 
From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
^Tvt  told  at  court  the  dean  is  dead. 
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And  Lady  Sidiblki  in  the  aplOTo 
Rona  laa^ng  ny  to  tell  the  queen ; 
The  queen  §o  gmdous,  mild,  and  good. 
Cries, '  Ib  he  gone  1  'tii  time  he  ahould* 
He's  dead,  you  saj,  then  let  him  lot  I 
I*m  ^ad  tlie  medals  were  foigot. 
I  promised  him,  I  own ;  but  whenf 
I  onl J  was  the  pvineets  then ; 
Bat  now  as  consort  of  the  king, 
Yoa  know  'tis  quite  another  uing.** 
Now  C!harteris,3  at  Sir  Robert's*  leree^ 
Tells  with  a  sneer  the  tidings  heavy » 

*  Wh J,  if  be  died  without  hu  shoes 
(Cries  Bob),  I'm  sonr  for  the  news  t 
Oh,  were  toe  wretch  but  liTing  still. 
And  in  his  place  my  good  fnmd  Will  I' 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
ProTided  Bolingbroke  was  dead  I' 

Now  Curle^  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains  i 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  Remains  1 
And  t&n  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber, 
Reriaed  by  Tibbalds,  Moore^  and  Cibber. 
Hell  treai  me,  as  he  does  my  betters, 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letten  ;7 
Rerive  the  libels  bom  to  die. 
Which  Pope  must  bear,  as  well  as  I. 

Here  shift  the  sesne,  to  represent 
•How  thoee  I  lore  my  death  LaoMnt. 
Poor  Pope  will  crieTe  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Aibnthnot  a  di^, 
8t  John  himself  will  soarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  giro  a  shrug,  and  cnr, 

*  Vm  Sony — but  we  all  must  die  1' 

Indifierenoe  clad  in  wisdom's  guiss^ 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies  $ 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  nerer  pity  feltf 
When  we  are  lashed,  th^  kiss  the  rod. 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  uod. 

The  fools  my  juniors  by  a  year 
Are  tortuied  with  suspense  and  fear ; 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen. 
When  deau  approached,  to  stand  between ; 
The  screen  remoyed,  their  hearts  are  trembling. 
They  moan  f<Mr  me  without  dissembling^ 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts 
Hare  better  learned  to  act  their  parts. 
Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 

*  The  dean  is  dead  (pray,  what  is  trumps!) 
Then,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 
(Ladies,  111  Tenture  for  the  Tole.) 

Siz  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  palL 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  kin^  to  call.) 
Madam,  your  husband  will  attena 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend : 
No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night: 
My  Lady  Club  will  take  it  ill. 
If  ne  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
He  loTed  the  dean — (J  lead  a  heart) 
But  dearest  friends,  mej  say,  must  part. 


'ThsOooBtflSi  of  flniMk<fwnml>llisH6wBra),alS(flyof 
Am  qineen'S  tod<3isinbcr. 

*  Qusen  C»ri>Hne  had,  when  |iilutie«s,  ]Mmnta4  Swtft  a  pce> 
snt  of  medals,  which  pranias  wss  never  ftalflOad. 

*  OotaMl  Franofa  Charteris,  of  fnfamoiM  oharsotcr,  on  whom 
sn  apitaph  waa  written  by  Dr  Arbothaot 

<  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  flnt  minister  of  itate,  afterwards 
BariofOiford. 

•  Wmiam  Pulteaey,  Esq.,  the  great  riTal  nf  Walpoi& 

•  An  infamoua  bookadler,  who  publiahed  things  in  the  dasn's 
■swa,  which  he  never  wrote. 

'  For  aomc  of  theoe  practioea  he  waa  brought  before  the 


His  time  was  come,  he  ran  his  race ; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place.' 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  diet 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past ;  a  different  scene  t 
No  further  mention  of  the  dean. 
Who  now,  alas  1  no  more  is  missedt 
Than  if  he  nerer  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  &Toarite  of  Apollo  t 
Departed:  and  his  works  must  follow ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  oat  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Liotot  goes^l 
Inquires  for  Swift  in  Terse  and  prose. 
Says  Lintot, '  I  have  heard  the  name  ; 
He  died  a  year  a«;o.'    '  The  same.' 
He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain. 

*  Sir,  yoa  may  find  them  in  Duck-Lane. ' 
I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books. 
Last  Monday  to  the  pastiy-cook's. 
To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year  I 
I  find  you're  but  a  stranser  here. 
The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time. 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  is  past ; 
The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 
I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff. 
But  spick-and-span  I  have  enough. 
Pray,  but  do  give  me  leave  to  show  'em ; 
Here's  Colley  Cibber's  birUi-day  poem  ; 
This  ode  you  never  yet  have  seen 
Bv  Stephen  Duck  upon  the  queen. 
Tnen  here's  a  letter  finely  penned 
Against  the  Craftsman  and  his  friend ; 
It  clearly  shows  that  all  reflection 
On  ministen  is  disaffection. 
Next,  here's  Sir  Robert's  vindicatioiii 
And  Mr  Henley's>  last  oration. 
The  hawkers  have  not  got  them  yet ; 
Your  honour  please  to  nave  a  aet  t* 

Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 
A  dub  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that^ 
I  jjTow  the  subject  of  their  chat. 

*  Ine  dean,  if  we  believe  report. 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court. 
Although  ironieallv  grave, 
He  shamed  the  fool,  and  lashed  the  knavsw 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known. 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own.* 

*  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tonr, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied. 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died.' 

*  Can  we  the  Dn^ier  then  forget! 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  t 
*Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  letten  f 

*  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betten  } 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men. 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  ruuling. 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding ; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot. 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  ouiet ; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  tJie  whim. 
Court,  dty,  camp->-all  one  to  him. 
But  why  would  ne,  except  he  slobbered. 
Offend  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Robert, 
Whose  oounseb  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  eveiy  hour  t 

>  BamsrA  Lintot,  a  bookseller.  See  Pope*e  *  DoBolad'  sad 


*  A  plaoa  wliere  4dd  hooka  are  idld. 
t  Conunonly  caOed  Orator  Hcnlaj,  a  quack  pieaehar  In  Loa* 
don,  of  great  BOtoriaty  in  hla  day. 
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Wbat  Bcene.^  of  eril  he  nnTarelfl, 
In  satires,  libels,  Ijine  traTels ! 
Not  sparing  his  o^ii  aergy-cloth, 
But  eats  into  it,  like  a  moth  !' 

*  Perhaps  I  may  allow,  the  dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  rein. 

And  seemed  determined  not  to  starve  it, 
Because  no  age  could  more  desenre  it. 
Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abashed. 
Must  be  or  ridiculed  or  laiihed. 
If  you  resent  it,  who's  to  blame  f 
He  neither  knew  you,  nor  your  name : 
Should  yice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  I 
His  friendships,  still  to  few  confined, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind ; 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mongrel  breed. 
Who  fitin  would  pass  for  lords  indeed. 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  withered  flower. 
He  would  have  deemed  it  a  disgrace. 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  hi«  face. 

He  never  thought  an  honour  done  him, 
BeoMise  a  peer  was  proud  te  own  him ; 
Would  rather  slip  aside,  and  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes ; 
And  scorn  the  took  with  stars  and  garten, 
80  often  seen  caressing  Charteris. 
He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum. 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  followed  David's  lesson  just ; 
In  princes  never  put  his  trust : 
Ana,  would  you  make  him  truly  sour, 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power.' 

*  Alas,  poor  dean  !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
Tliis  into  seneral  odium  drew  him, 
Whidi,  if  he  liked,  much  good  may't  do  him. 
His  seal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes. 

But  discontent  against  the  times : 

For,  had  we  made  him  timely  offers 

To  raise  his  post,  or  fill  his  coffers. 

Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down. 

Like  other  brethren  of  hia  gown. 

For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled : 

I  say  no  more — because  he's  dead. 

What  writings  has  he  left  behind  1 

I  hear  they're  of  a  different  kind : 

A  few  in  verse  ;  but  most  in  prose : 

Some  high"flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose : 

All  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times, 

To  palliate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes ; 

To  praise  Queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend 


\ 


er. 


As  never  favouring  the  Pretender : 

Or  libels  vet  concealed  from  sight. 

Against  the  court,  to  show  his  spite  : 

Perkqis  his  travels,  nart  the  third ; 

A  lie  at  every  second  word— 

Ofllensive  to  a  loyal  ear : 

But — not  one  sermon,  yoa  may  swear.* 

*  As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 

I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 

Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em ; 

But  this  I  know,  all  people  bou^t  'em. 

As  with  a  moral  view  designed. 

To  please,  and  to  reform  mankind : 

Ana,  if  he  often  missed  his  aim. 

The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame. 

The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the  blame. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 

To  &iild  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 

To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch, 

No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 

That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor; 

I  wish  it  soon  n^y  have  a  better. 


And,  since  you  dread  no  f^irther  lashes, 
Methinks  you  may  forgive  his  ashes.* 

The  Cfrand  QuaUim  JDAated: 

^nMthsr  Hsmlltanii  Dawn  dioidd  be  tamed  into  a 
craMalMioiinu    ITSi* 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight^  full  of  care: 

Let  me  have  your  adrice  in  a  weighty  affur. 

This  Hamilton's  Bawn,^  whilst  it  sticks  on  my  hand, 

I  lose  by  the  house  whiit  I  get  by  the  land ; 

But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder, 

For  a  bcarraek  or  malt-house^  we  now  must  consider. 

First,  let  me  suppose  I  niake  it  a  malt-house, 
Here  I  have  computed  the  profit  will  fall  to  us; 
There's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labour  and  gnun, 
I  increase  it  to  twelve,  so  three  hundred  remain ; 
A  handsome  addition  for  wine  and  good  dieer. 
Three  dishes  a  day,  and  three  hogsheads  a  vear: 
With  a  dozen  larjp  vessels  my  vault  shall  be  stored; 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board : 
And  you  and  the  dean  no-  more  shall  combine 
To  stmt  me  at  nl|:ht  to  one  bottle  of  wine ; 
Nor  shall  I,  for  his  humour,  permit  you  to  purloin 
A  stone  and  a  quarter  of  beef  from  my  sirloin. 
If  I  make  it  a  barrack,  the  crown  is  my  tenant ; 
My  dear,  I  have  pondered  again  and  again  oat : 
In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  loee  half  my  rent,  * 
Whatever  they  give  me  I  must  be  contend 
Or  join  with  the  court  in  every  debate; 
And  rather  than  that  I  would  lose  my  estate. 

Thus  ended  the  knifht :  thus  began  his  meA  wift; 
It  fMut  and  AaU  be  a  oarrack,  my  life. 
I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus ;  no  oompanv  comes, 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  rums.^ 
With  narsons  what  lady  can  keep  heiwlf  desn! 
I'm  all  over  daubed  when  I  sit  by  the  dean. 
But  if  you  will  give  us  a  barrack,  my  dear. 
The  captain,  I'm  sure,  will  always  come  here; 
I  then  shall  not  value  his  deanship  a  straw, 
For  the  captain,  I  warrant,  will  keep  him  in  awe ; 
Or  should  he  pretend  to  be  brisk  and  alert, 
Will  tell  him  that  chaplains  should  not  be  so  pert; 
That  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayed^ 
And  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  ain. 

Thus  argued  my  lady,  but  argued  in  vain ; 
The  knight  his  opinion  resolved  to  maintain. 

But  Hannah,^  who  listened  to  all  that  was  past, 
And  oould  not  endure  so  vulgar  a  taste, 
As  soon  as  her  ladyship  call^S  to  be  drest, 
Cried,  Madam,  whv,  surelv  my  master's  possesi 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster  I  how  fine  it  will  sound  1 
I'd  rather  the  bawn  were  sunk  under  ground. 
But,  madam,  I  guessed  there  would  never  come  good. 
When  I  saw  him  so  often  with  Darby  and  Wood.^ 
And  now  my  dream's  out ;  for  I  was  a-drearaed 
That  I  saw  a  huge  rat ;  O  dear,  how  I  screamed ! 
And  after,  methousht,  I  had  lost  my  new  shoes ; 
And  Molly  she  s^d  I  should  hear  some  ill  newk 

*  Swift  spent  smuMt  a  whole  jear  (I7W-O)  at  CkMf«d,teflis 
north  of  IrdsBd,  tbe  seat  of  air  Arthur  Acheno,  SMWiiv  Or 
Arthur  hi  hk  sgrloaltiual  Improvements,  sad  ieetorinf ,  m 
naosl,  the  lady  of  the  manor  upon  the  fanprofeaMOt  «f  htt 
health  by  waUdnf ,  and  her  mind  by  fesdh^  The  drassH 
Btsaoe  of  Sir  Arthur  lettliig  a  minoos  boOdlnc  esUed  Hamttlsa% 
Bawn  to  the  crown  for  a  barrack,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
dean's  most  lively  pleoes  oi  fugltlre  hnmoiu'.— AottV  X^  ^ 
Sw{/t  A  bawn  it  strictly  a  place  near  a  house  eodoied  with 
mud  or  etone  walle  to  Iceep  the  oattla. 

>  Sir  Arthur  Aoheeon,  an  intimate  fHeod  of  the  poeC  flk 
Arthur  was  anoestor  of  the  present  Eari  of  Gosford. 

*  A  laxge  OM  house  bdonging  to  Sir  Arthur,  two  mOSifirMa 
his  residcDoeu 

*  A  cant  word  in  Iretaad  for  a  poor  oountiy  detgyoMa. 
«  My  hidj'S  waitlaff-mald. 

*  Two  of  Sir  Aarfhnria  msasiifa 
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Dear  piih***"!  had  yon  but  the  spirit  to  tease, 
Toa  might  ha,y  a  barrack  wheueyer  jrou  pleaiw : 
And,  madam,  I  alwaja  believed  tou  so  stout. 
Thai  for  twenty  denials  tou  would  not  give  out. 
If  I  had  a  husband  like  him,  I  purtatj 
TUl  he  gaTe  me  my  will,  I  would  give  him  no  rest ; 
But,  madam,  I  beg  you  contrire  and  invent, 
And  wony  Mm  out,  'till  he  gives  his  consent. 

Dear  madam,  whene'er  of  a  barrack  I  think. 
An  I  were  to  be  hanged  I  can't  sleep  a  wink : 
For  if  a  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  brain, 
I  can't  get  it  out,  though  I'd  never  so  fain. 
I  fancy  already  a  banack  contrived. 
At  Hamilton's  Bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arrived ; 
Of  this,  to  be  sure.  Sir  Arthur  has  warning. 
And  waits  on  the  captain  betimes  the  next  morning. 

Now  see  when  they  meet  how  their  honours  behave, 
NoUe  obtain,  your  servant — Sir  Arthur,  your  slave ; 
You  honour  me  mudi — ^the  honour  is  mine — 
*TirBS  a  sad  rainy  night — ^but  the  morning  is  fine. 
Ptay  how  does  my  lady ! — ^my  wife's  at  your  service. 
I  Uunk  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervis. 
Good  morrow,  ^pod  captain — I'll  wait  on  you  down — 
Yoa  shan't  stir  a  foot — ^^ou'll  think  me  a  clown — 
For  all  the  world,  captam,  not  half  an  inch  farther — 
Yon  must  be  obeyed — your  servant,  Sir  Arthur ; 
Mv  humble  revpects  to  my  lady  unknown — 
I  nope  vou  will  use  my  house  as  your  own. 

*  Go  bring  me  my  smock,  and  leave  off  your  prate, 
Tliou  hast  certainly  gotten  a  cup  in  thy  pate.' 

Pray  madam,  be  quiet :  what  was  it  I  said  1 

You  had  like  to  nave  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head. 

Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  captain  will  come 
At  the  head  of  his  troop,  with  trumpet  and  drum  ; 
Now,  ina<1«Lm^  observo  how  he  marches  in  state ; 
Ihe  nan  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  gate ; 
Dub,  dub,  adub,  dub.    The  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantaim,  tantara,  while  all  the  bovs  hollow. 
See  now  comes  the  captain  all  daubed  with  gold 

lace; 
0,  la  I  the  sweet  gentleman,  look  in  his  face ; 
And  see  how  he  ndes  like  a  lord  of  the  land, 
With  the  fine  flaming  sword  that  he  holds  in  his  hand ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  ertter^  it  pruices  and  rears, 
With  ribbons  in  knots  at  its  tail  and  its  ears ; 
At  last  comes  the  troop,  by  Uie  word  of  command. 
Drawn  up  in  our  court,  when  the  captain  cries,  Stand. 
Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen 
(For  sure  I  had  dizened  vou  out  like  a  queen), 
Tlie  captain,  to  show  he  is  proud  of  the  favour, 
Looks  up  to  your  window,  and  cocks  up  his  beaver. 
Wii  beaver  la  cocked ;  pray,  madam,  mark  that. 
For  a  captain  of  horse  never  takes  off  his  hat ; 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle, 
For  the  ri^t  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  the 

bridle); 
Then  flouridies  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air, 
As  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  fair ; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  hath  spilt !) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,  and  kisses  the  hilt. 
Your  lady^ip  smiles,  and  thus  you  begin : 
Play  captain,  be  pleased  to  alignt  and  walk  in. 
The  captain  salutes  you  with  congee  profound, 
And  your  ladyship  curtsies  half  way  to  the  ground. 

Kit,  run  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  come  to  us. 
Pin  sure  he'll  be  proud  of  the  honour  you  do  us ; 
And,  captain,  youll  do  us  the  favour  to  stay. 
And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to-day ; 
Tottte  heartily  welcome ;  but  as  for  good  cheer, 
You  come  in  the  very  wont  time  of  the  year. 

If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest 

Ix>rd,  madam !  your  ladyship  sure  is  in  jest ; 

YoQ  banter  me,  madam,  the  Kingdom  must  grant    ■ 

You  offioen,  captain,  are  so  complaisant. 

*  Hist,  hussy,  I  think  I  hear  somebody  coming'—— 
No^  madam,  tig  only  Sir  Arthur  a-homming. 


To  shorten  my  tale  (for  I  hate  a  lone  Ktoxy), 
The  captain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  glory ; 
The  dean  and  the  doctor^  have  humbled  their  pride, 
For  the  captain's  intreated  to  sit  by  your  side ; 
And,  because  he's  their  betters,  you  carve  for  him 

first. 
The  parsons  for  envy  an  ready  to  burst ; 
The  servants  amazed  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  off  their  eves,  as  they  wait  at  the  table ; 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose 
To  peep  at  the  captain  in  all  his  fine  clothes ; 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine  spoken  man. 
Do  but  hear  on  the  dezgy  how  glib  his  tongue  ran ; 
'  And  madam,'  says  he,  *  if  such  dinners  you  give, 
You'll  never  want  parsons  as  long  as  you  live ; 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose. 
But  the  devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes ; 
0 —  d — ^me,  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent. 
But,  z — s,  by  their  looka  they  never  keep  lent ; 
Mister  curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I'm  afraid 
You  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  her  ladyship's  maid ; 
I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand 
In  mending  your  cassock,  and  smoothing  your  band ; 
(For  the  dean  was  so  shabbv,  and  looked  like  a  ninny, 
That  the  captain  supposed  ne  was  curate  to  Jenny). 
Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown ; 
Observe  how  a  parson  comes  into  a  room, 
G —  d — ^me,  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom ; 
A  scholar,  when  just  from  his  college  broke  loose. 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cir  6o  to  a  goose  ; 
Your  Nwedij  and  BhOurks,  and  Omwn^  and  stuff. 
By  G — f  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education. 
The  army's  the  only  good  school  of  the  nation ; 
My  schoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool. 
But  at  cuffs  I  was  always  the  cock  of  the  school ; 
I  never  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  o'  me. 
And  the  puppy  confessed  he  expected  no  good  o'  me. 
He  cau^t  me  one  morning  coquetting  his  wife. 
But  he  mauled  me ;  I  ne'er  was  so  mauletl  in  my  life; 
So  I  took  to  the  road,  and  what's  veiy  odd. 
The  first  man  I  robbed  was  a  parson  by  &~-. 
Now,  madam,  youll  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
But  the  si^t  of  a  book  makes  me  sick  to  this  day. 

Never  smce  I  was  bom  did  I  hear  so  much  wit. 
And,  madam,  I  laughed  till  I  thought  I  ahould  split. 
So  then  you  looked  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean. 
As  who  uiould  say,  JVitno,  am  /  akiwny  and  lean  /' 
But  he  durst  not  so  mudi  as  once  open  hi8  lips. 
And  the  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips. 

Thus  mereilees  Hannah  ran  on  in  her  talk. 
Till  she  heard  the  dean  call.  Will  your  lad>^ip  walk  f 
Her  ladyship  answers,  I'm  just  coming  down. 
Then  turning  to  Hannah  and  forcing  a  frown. 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  she  was  glad. 
Cried,  *  Husffy,  whv  sure  the  wench  is  gone  mad ; 
How  could  these  chimeras  get  into  your  brains  f 
Come  hither,  and  take  this  old  gown  for  your  pains. 
But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears. 
Will  never  have  done  with  his  jibes  and  his  jeers. 
For  your  life  not  a  word  of  the  matter,  I  chaige  ye ; 
Give  me  but  a  banaok,  a  fig  for  the  deigy.' 

AIXXAMBEB  POPS. 

United  with  Swift  in  friendship  and  in  fame,  but 
pkMeeaaing  far  higher  powers  as  a  poet,  and  more 
refined  taste  as  a  satirist,  was  Alexander  Pope, 
bom  in  London  May  2S,  1688.  His  father,  a  linen- 
draper,  having  acquired  an  independent  fortune, 
retired  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest  He  was  a 
Boman  Catholic,  and  the  young  poet  was  partly 

1  Dr  Jenny,  a  derBymsn  In  the  neighboarliood. 
*  Ovldi,  Plutaxobs,  BomerB.        •  Nieknamss  for  my  la^. 
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edncated  bj  the  ftmU;  priutt.    He  «m  •ftervard* 

mt  to  m  Citholu:  lemiDary  at  Twjifijrd,  new  Win- 


puenti.    He  edauted  himielf.  and  sttended 
Khwd  after  hU  twelfth  yeul    The  whole  of  his 
eerij  life  vu  that  of  a  NTete  (tndoit    He  «m  a 
poet  in  hia  in&ni?. 


"nt  writinp  cf  Diyden  became  the  more  particnlar 
olgect  of  lui  admiration,  and  he  prerailed  npon  a 
friend  to  iotiodace  him  to  Will'a  cofTeehoiue,  whi^ 
Drjden  then  freqnented,  that  he  might  hare  the  ^t%- 
tUcatioD  of  seeinK  sn  anthor  whom  he  id  enthuauU' 
ticallj'  admired.  Pope  waa  then  not  mora  thm  twelre 
yean  of  age.  He  wrote,  but  afterward*  dettroyed, 
rarknu  dramatic  piecei.  and  at  the  age  of  liiteen 
compoied  hti  Fattorali.  and  hii  imitationi  of  Chancer. 
B/t  aoon  beome  acquainted  with  moat  of  the  eminent 
penmii  of  the  d«r  both  in  pditici  aod  Utentnre, 
In  ITII  appealed  bit  JEhcqf OB  CK(>ri(B,iinqiie«tion- 
Mj  tbe  llneat  piece  of  aiynmentatiTe  and  reaionlog 
poeby  in  the  En^h  language.    Tbe  work  ia  aaid 


AdSiaoo  commraded  Uie  'Embjf'  wannlr  In 
Bptotttat,  and  it  inatantly  roae  into  great  popa- 
luily.  The  i^le  of  Fope  wu  now  tbrmed  and  com- 
dete.  Hii  Tenillcatioa  waa  tiut  of  hU  Euater, 
iDryden,  bat  be  gara  the  heroic  coa^t  a  pecoliM 
teneneai,  correcbieM,  and  melody.  The  eaiaj  waa 
•bortlj  ijlerwatdi  followed  by  the  Rapt  /jf  Uu  Loch. 
Tbe  ttealing  of  a  lock  of  hair  (Vom  a  beauty  of  the 
day,  Mlu  Arabella  Fermor,  by  her  lorer,  Lord 
FetrB,  waa  taken  ■eriously,  and  cauaed  au  estrange- 
ment between  the  famiUei,  and  Pope  wrote  hia 
poem  to  make  a  jeit  of  tbe  aSkJr, '  and  laugh  them 
toeether  again.*  In  tbia  be  did  not  incceed,  but  be 
added  gteatly  to  hii  tepotation  by  the  eSbrt.    The 


laehintrs  of  the  poem,  finmded  npoo  the  Bonandaa 
theory,  Uiat  tbe  dementi  are  inhabited  by  ^irili^ 
which  tbey  caDed  aylphi^  gnome*,  Djmpb^  and 
aalamandera,  waa  added  at  tbe  anggwtiow  cf  Dt 
Garth  and  aome  ot  hia  friendi.    8yl^  bad  bcea 

EeriMidy  moitioDed  aa  inTinble  *"-"''*"tT  oa  the 
Ir,  and  the  idea  it  abadowed  a«t  in  Shakapaam'a 
■  Ariel,' wad  the amoieaNotoof  the  Uric* in  tlM -Uid- 
inmnwr  Night'i  Diewn.'  Bnt  Pope  haa  blended  Ite 
. — .  i_ii__. — ^_  ^jjj  jjig  mj^  Hreiy  ftuCT,  aad 
t  brUliant  mDck4ien)ie 


prodooed  tbe  flneet  and  m 


Ptme't  compoaitiona.'  The  Tt^lt  ofFiam  ■»< 
tbe  Eu^  n>  at  Ui^artwtalt  ZaA,  wen  next  poh- 
liihed;  and  in  1TI9  appeared  hia  WMtr  fintt, 
which  waa  chiefly  written  to  eariy  m  1704.  The 
latter  waa  eTidenUy  finuded  on  Deohut'*  *  OMpMr'a 
Hill,'  which  it  far  excela.  Pope  waa,  praiierty  apeak- 
ing,  no  mere  deeeriptiTe  poet.  He  made  the  pao- 
tiireaqne  •nfaaerrient  to  tiewi  of  UitDrieal  arenta, 
or  to  akelcbea  of  life  and  monOa.  Bat  most  of  tb* 
*  Windaor  ForeM*  being  cot^oaed  in  hia  «ufcr 
yean,  amidit  tbe  ibadea  of  then  noble  woodi  which 
be  aelected  far  tiie  theme  of  hit  Terae,  there  tain  Ihii 
poem  a  greater  diai^y  of  lympatby  with  exM^Ml 
nature  and  rural  object!  than  in  any  of  bieeaBr 
worki.  The  lawna  and  glade*  of  tbe  fiiM^^ 
ruuet  plain*,  and  blue  hills,  and  eren  tbe  '|Hil| 
dyes'  of  tbe  '  wild  heath,'  had  atnick  his  -MMta 
His  aoGonnt  of  the  dying  jihi  ■■J^C 


And  mounts  eiulting  on  ti , ^ 

Short  is  his  joy,  he  feels  the  fiery  wmuid, 
Fluttui  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  gl 
Ah  t  what  arail  his  gloiiy  Taiying  dyes, 
Hia  purple  crest  andacarlatniircled  eyea; 


Another  floe  painting  of  external  natoi^  as  pifr 
tnresqne  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  Pm^  daacri^ 
tire  poets,  it  tbe  winter  piece  in  the  *  Temple  (f 

So  Zmnbla'i  rocks  (the  bsanteooa  watk  <t  ffaat) 
RiM  white  ia  air,  and  flitter  o'er  the  ooatt; 
Pale  sun!,  unfelt,  at  dittance  roll  away, 
And  on  like  impassiTC  ice  the  lightnings  play  ; 
Eitcmal  inowt  the  growing  mass  anppSiy, 
Titl  the  bright  mouat^n*  prop  tb*  ineiumfcent  Ay: 
Ai  Atlas  filed,  nch  houy  pile  appean, 
The  gatlieTed  winter  of  a  thDnsand  yean. 

Fope  now  commenced  his  tnnslatitm  of  the  THail 
At  finrt  the  gigiuitic  task  oppressed  him  with  it* 
dilBcvl^,  bat  be  grew  more  (kmilUr  with  Hoaer'* 
Image*  and  ezpraaiont,  and  in  a  thwt  time  wa* 
able  to  deepaldi  fifty  TeT*e*  k-day.  Gnat  nart  «f 
the  nuumacript  wa*  written  npon  the  backs  and 


of  letters,  erindng  that  it  wai  Dot  wUb- 
<jui  nmaon  be  WM  called  paptr-ipariag  Pope.  Hw 
poet  obtaiDed  a  clear  sum  of  £i3S0,  4s.  ^  tkit 


I  equal  degree  with  his  fortune  by  his  b 
latrsosUtor.    The'fiitd  fkcility'of  hit  rl 
"  I  which  he  im| 
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tDthe  iDclent Greek,  and  hb  dcpM-tnre  from  the 
nice  dkcriminatioD  of  (Jiuacter  ind  ipeech  which 
prenib  fa  Homer,  are  fknlM  now  traiTcmlly  ad- 
nitted.  CowpeT(tlioaghhcbi)eahimMtfinHamer) 
iiutij  ROierkt,  that  the  niad  aod  Odf  n«7  in  Ptm't 
handi  'have  nomore  tbe^of  antlqnity  than  If  lu 
hid  blmidf  Invenled  Uiem.'     The  mooeaa  of  tiu 


Jivm  £Iinni  to  AMard,  Tlie  delicacy  <^  the  pi>et  in 
TeHlDg  orer  the  cltcumetaiicei  of  tlie  itoiy,  and  at 
the  nme  time  preierring  (he  ardour  of  EloiM't 
paialon,  the  heauty  of  hii  Imagerr  and  deKripttoni, 
the  ezqniiite  melodj  of  hli  Tertillcatitak,  ridtig  and 


FROM  1689 


CYCLOPiEDIA  OF 


TO  179f» 


Where  ffrows  1 — where  grows  it  not  t  If  rain  our  toil, 
We  ou^t  to  blame  the  calture,  not  the  soiL 
Fixed  to  no  spot  ib  Happiness  sincere; 
'Tis  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  everywhere ; 
Tis  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free, 
And  fled  from  monarchs,  St  John  !  dwells  with  thee. 
Ask  of  the  learned  the  way !    The  learned  are  blind ; 
This  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease ; 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these ; 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain ; 
Some  swelled  to  godn,  confess  even  virtue  vain ; 
Or  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  &U, 
To  trust  in  evexything,  or  doubt  of  alL 

Pope's  future  labours  were  chiefly  confined  to 
satire.  In  1727  he  published,  in  conjunction  with 
his  fHend  Swift,  three  volumes  of  Mttedlametf  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  drew  down  upon  the  authors 
a  torrent  of  iuTeciive,  lampoons,  and  libels,  and 
ultimately  led  to  the  Zhinciad^  by  Pope.  This  ela* 
borate  and  splendid  satire  displays  the  fertile  inven- 
tion of  the  poet,  the  variety  of  his  illustration,  and 
tlie  unrivalled  force  and  facility  of  his  diction; 
but  it  is  now  read  with  a  feeling  more  allied  to  pity 
than  admiration — pity  that  one  so  highly  guted 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  descend  to  things  so 
mean,  and  devote  the  end  of  a  great  literary  l^e  to 
the  infliction  of  letributafy  pain  on  every  humble 
aspirant  in  the  world  of  letters.  *I  have  often 
wondered,'  says  Cowper,  *  that  the  same  poet  who 
wrote  the  "Dundad**  should  have  written  these 


That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 
That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Alas  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to  others  ww 
the  measure  of  the  mercy  be  received.'  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  justly  remarked,  that  Pope  must  have 
suflTered  the  most  from  these  wretched  contentions. 
It  is  known  that  his  temper  was  ultimately  much 
changed  for  the  worse.  Misfortunes  were  idso  now 
gathering  round  him.  Swift  was  iui  verging  on 
insanity,  and  was  lost  to  the  world ;  Atterbury  and 
Gay  died  in  1732;  and  next  year  his  venerable 
mother,  whose  declining  vears  he  had  watched  with 
affectionate  solicitude,  also  expired.  Between  the 
years  1783  and  1740,  Pope  published  his  inimitaUe 
Epistles,  SaUres,  and  Moral  Essays,  addressed  to  his 
friends  Bolingbroke,  Bathurst,  Arbuthnot,  &c.,  and 
containing  the  most  noble  and  generous  sentiments, 
mixed  up  with  withering  invective  and  the  fiercest 
denunciations.  In  1742  he  added  a  fourth  book  to 
the  *  Dundad,'  displaying  the  final  advent  of  the  god- 
dess to  destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  substitute 
the  kingdom  of  the  dull  upon  earth.  The  point  of 
his  individual  satire,  and  tiie  richness  and  boldness 
of  his  general  design,  attest  the  undiminished  powers 
and  intense  feeling  of  the  poet  Next  year  Pope 
prepared  a  new  ^tion  of  the  four  books  of  the 
*  Dundad,'  and  elevated  CoUev  Gibber  to  the  situa- 
tion of  hero  of  the  poem.  This  unenviaUe  honour 
had  previously  been  enjoyed  by  Theobald,  a  tasteless 
critic  and  commentator  on  Shakspeare;  but  in  thus 
^ridding  to  his  personal  dislike  or  Gibber,  Pope  in- 
jured the  force  of  his  satire.  The  laureate,  as  War- 
ton  justly  remarks,  'with  a  great  stock  of  levity, 
vanity,  and  affectation,  had  sense,  and  wit,  and 
humour ;  and  the  author  of  the  '*  Gareless  Husband" 
was  by  no  means  a  proper  king  of  the  dunces.'  Gib- 
ber was  all  ^vadty  and  conodt — the  very  reverse 
of  personified  dulness. 

Sinking  from  thou^t  to  thought,  a  vast  profound. 

Political  events  came  in  the  rear  of  this  accumulated 
and  vehement  satire  to  agitate  the  last  days  of  Pope. 


The  antidpated  approadi  of  the  Pretender  led  the 
government  to  issue  a  prodamation  prohibiting  eveij 
Roman  Gatholic  from  appearing  within  ten  mHea  of 
London.  The  poet  complied  with  the  proclamatiaii ; 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  too  ill  to  be  in  town. 
This 'additional  prodamation  fimn  the  Highest  of 
all  Powers,'  as  he  terms  his  sickness,  he  submitted 
to  without  murmuring.  A  constant  state  of  ezdte- 
ment,  added  to  a  life  of  ceasdess  study  and  contem- 
plation, operating  on  a  frame  naturally  delicate  and 
deformed  from  birth,  had  completdv  exhausted  tiie 
powers  of  Pope.  He  complained  of  his  inabUi^  to 
think  r  yet,  a  short  time  bdbre  his  death,  he  said, '  I 
am  so  certun  of  the  soul's  being  immortal,  that  I 
seem  to  fed  it  within  me  as  it  were  by  intultioo/ 
Another  of  his  dying  remarks  was, '  There  is  nothing 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship;  and, 
indeed,  friendship  itsdf  is  only  a  part  of  virtue.'  He 
died  at  Twickenham  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744. 

The  character  and  genius  of  Pope  have  given  rise 
to  abundance  of  comment  and  speculation.  Tlie 
occasional  fierceness  and  petulance  of  his  satire  can- 
not be  justified,  even  by  the  coarse  attacks  of  his 
opponents,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  his  exUeme 
sensibility,  to  over-indulged  vanity,  and  to  a  hasty 
and  irritable  temper.  His  sickly  oonstitution  debar- 
ring him  firom  active  pursuits,  he  placed  too  high  a 
value  on  mere  literary  fiune,  and  was  deficient  in 
the  manly  virtues  of  sincerity  and  candour.  At  Uie 
same  time  he  was  a  public  benefiictor,  by  stigmmtis- 
ing  the  vices  of  the  great,  and  lashing  the  absurd 
pretenders  to  taste  and  literature.  He  waa  a  food 
and  steady  friend ;  and  in  all  our  literary  biography, 
there  is  nothing  finer  than  his  constant  undevfaiting 
affection  and  reverence  for  his  venerable  parents 

Me  let  the  tender  offioe  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age ; 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death ; 
Explore  ue  thought,  exphun  the  asking  ey^ 
And  keep  at  least  one  parent  from  the  sky. 

Is 


As  a  poet,  it  would  be  absurd  to  rank  Pope  with  tlie 
greatest  masters  of  the  lyre ;  with  the  universality  of 
Shakspeare,  or  the  sublimity  of  Milton.  He  was 
undoubtedly  more  the  poet  of  artifidal  life  and  man- 
ners than  the  poet  of  nature.  He  was  a  nice  observer 
and  an  accurate  describer  of  the  phenomena  dt  the 
mind,  and  of  the  varying  shades  and  gradations  of 
vice  and  virtue,  wisdom  and  folly.  He  was  too  fond 
of  point  and  antithesis,  but  the  polish  of  the  weapon 
was  equalled  bv  its  keenness.  '  Let  us  look,'  says 
Gampbell,  *to  the  spirit  that  points  his  antithesis, 
and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his  thoughts,  and  we 
shaQ  forgive  him  for  bdng  too  antithetic  and  soi- 
tentious.'  His  wit,  fancy,  and  aood  aoue,  are  as 
remarkable  as  his  satire.  His  deganoe  has  never 
been  suipassed,  or  perhaps  equalled :  it  is  a  combi- 
nation of  intellect,  imagination,  and  taste,  under  the 
direction  of  an  independent  spirit  and  refined  moral 
feding.  If  he  had  studied  more  in  the  sdiool  of 
nature  and  of  Shakspeare,  and  less  in  tiie  sdiod  of 
Horace  and  Boilean ;  if  he  had  cherished  the  frame 
and  spirit  in  which  he  composed  the  *  Elegy*  and 
the  *  Eloisa,*  and  forgot  his  too  exdusive  devotion 
to  that  whidi  hispired  the  *  Dundad,*  the  worid 
would  have  hallowed  his  memory  with  a  still  more 
afibctionate  and  permanent  interest  than  even  tiiat 
which  waits  on  him  as  one  of  our  moat  brilliaDt 
and  accomplished  English  poets. 

Mr  Gampbell  in  his  'Specimens' has  given  an  do- 
quent  estimate  of  the  general  powers  of  Pope,  wi^ 
reference  to  his  position  as  a  poet :— *  That  Pope  was 
ndther  so  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  natui«,  nor 
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10  indirtinct  in  describiDg  them,  a»  to  forget  the 
chancter  of  a  genuine  poet,  is  what  I  mean  to  urge, 
without  exaggerating  hU  pictureaquenesa.  But  be- 
fixe  speaking  of  that  quality  in  hit  writings,  I  would 
beg  iMTe  to  obeenre,  in  the  first  place,  tiiat  the  fa- 
cutj  by  which  a  poet  luminously  describes  objects  of 
irt,  is  essentially  the  same  faculty  which  enaUes  him 
to  be  a  fidthful  aescriber  of  simple  nature;  in  the  se- 
cond place,  that  nature  and  art  are  to  a  greater  degree 
rdatiTe  tnma  In  poetical  description  than  is  generally 
leooUectra ;  and  thirdly,  that  artificial  objects  and 
namers  are  of  so  much  importance  in  fiction,  as  to 
make  the  exquisite  description  of  them  no  less  cha- 
racteristic of  genius  than  the  description  of  simple 
jj^ysical  appearanceo.  The  poet  ia  ^creation's  heir." 
He  deepens  our  social  interest  in  existence.  It  is 
mrely  by  the  liTeliness  of  the  interest  which  he  ex- 
cites in  existence,  and  not  by  the  class  of  subjects 
which  he  chooses,  that  we  most  fairly  appreciate  the 
gniQS  or  the  life  of  life  which  is  in  him.  It  is  no 
ineTerenoe  to  the  external  charms  of  nature  to  say, 
that  th^  are  not  more  important  to  a  poet's  study 
than  the  manners  and  affections  of  his  species. 
Nature  is  the  poet's  goddess;  but  by  nature,  no  one 
ijghtiy  understands  her.  mere  inanimate  face,  how- 
ever charming  it  may  be,  or  the  simple  landscape- 
painting  of  trees,  douds,  precipices,  and  flowers. 
Why,  then,  try  Pope,  or  any  other  poet,  exdusiyely 
bT  his  powers  of  describing  inanimate  phenomena? 
Nature,  in  the  wide  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
moans  life  in  all  its  circumstances — nature,  moral 
as  weQ  as  extemaL  As  the  subject  of  inspired  fic- 
tioo,  nature  includes  artificial  forms  and  manners. 
Bidiardson  is  no  less  a  painter  of  nature  than  Homer. 
Homer  himself  is  a  minute  describer  of  works  of 
art;  and  Milton  is  full  of  imagery  deriyed  from  it 
Satan's  spear  is  compared  to  tiie  pine,  that  makes 
"  the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral ;  and  his  shield  is 
like  the  moon,  but  like  the  moon  artificially  seen 
tiuoog^  the  glassof  the  Tuscan  artist  The  **  spirit- 
itirring  drum,  the  ear-pierdng  fife,  the  royal  banner, 
sod  all  the  quality,  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
giorkms  war,**  are  all  artificial  images.  When  Shak- 
ipsare  groups  into  one  Tiew  the  most  sublime  objects 
of  the  uniTerse,  he  fixes  on  **  the  doud-capt  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples."  Those 
who  hsTe  erer  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  launch- 
ing of  a  ship  of  the  line,  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for 
adding  this  to  the  examples  of  the  subUme  olgects 
of  artificial  life.  Of  that  spectacle  I  can  noTer  forget 
the  impression,  and  of  having  witnessed  it  reflected 
from  the  faces  of  ten  thousand  spectators.  They 
seem  yet  before  me:  I  sympathise  with  their  deep 
and  silent  expectation,  and  with  their  final  burst  A 
enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  vulgar  joy,  but  an  affect- 
ing national  solemnity.  When  the  vast  bulwark 
•prang  from  her  cradle,  the  calm  water  on  which 
•oe  swung  majestically  round,  gave  the  imagination 
a  contrast  of  the  stormy  eleinent  in  which  she  was 
soon  to  ride.  All  t^  days  of  battle  and  nights  of 
danger  which  she  had  to  encounter,  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  which  she  had  to  risit,  and  all  that  she 
had  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  her  country,  rose  in  awAil 
presentiment  before  the  mind ;  and  when  the  heart 
gave  her  a  benediction,  it  was  like  one  pronounced 
on  a  living  being.' 

Te  nymphs  of  Solyma  1  begin  the  sonc : 
To  heavenly  themes  subUmer  strains  belong. 
The  mony  fomitains  and  the  sylran  shades. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  the  Aonian  muds, 
Delight  no  more — 0  thou  my  voice  inspire. 
Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lipe  with  fizel 


Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Viigin  bear  a  Son  I 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise. 
Whose  sacred  fiower  with  fragrance  filla  the  skies : 
The  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove, 
Ye  heavens !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower. 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olire  wand  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  deocend. 
Swift  flv  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mom  I 
Oh,  sprmg  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom  1 
See,  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring ! 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance  ! 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance ! 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Carmel's  fioweiy  top  perfume  the  skies ! 
Hark  t  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way !  a  Ood,  a  Ood  appears  I 
A  Ood,  a  Ood  t  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approachmg  Deity. 
Lo  !  earth  reoei? es  him  from  the  bakdiug  skies ; 
Stnk  down,  ye  mountains ;  and  ve  valleys  rise ; 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars  homage  pay ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks :  ye  rapid  floods,  give  wav  I 
The  Saviour  oomeo  I  by  ancient  bards  foretold : 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf :  and  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 
He  from  thick  films  shall  pnige  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sigjhtless  eyeball  pour  the  day  : 
Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  dear, 
And  bid  new  music  charm  the  unfolding  eta : 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  boundinff  roe. 
No  ri^  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear ; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 
And  hell's  srim  tyrant  feel  the  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  inshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wanderinc  sheep  directs, 
]^  day  o'eisaos  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  ruses  in  his  arms, 
Feeds  from  his  hand  and  in  his  bosom  wanns ; 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  suardian  care  engage. 
The  promised  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  waniors  meet  with  hateful  eyes ; 
Nor  fidds  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er. 
The  braaen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more : 
But  usdess  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed,  shall  reap  the  fidd. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 
On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  mte  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  ? allevs,  once  perplexed  with  thorn. 
The  spiry  fir  and  snapely  box  adorn : 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  pklms  succeed. 
And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 
The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead^ 
And  boys  in  floweiy  bands  the  Hger  lead : 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilmm's  feet. 
The  smilinc  infant  in  his  hand  shul  take 
The  crestea  basilisk  and  speckled  snake ; 
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Pleased  the  green  lustre  of  the  acftlce  aurrtj. 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  plaj* 
Rise,  crowned  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  liiel 
Exalt  thy  toweiy  head,  and  lift  thj  tjm  I 
See  a  long  race  thy  spacioos  courts  adom  t 
See  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unboin^ 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise^ 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skiet  I 
See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attendi 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  I 
See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate 
And  heaped  with  products  of  Sobean  springs. 
For  thee  Idume's  spi<7  forests  blow, 
And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 
See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display^ 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day  t 
No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  moniy 
Nor  evening  CvnthiA  fill  her  silver  hem  ; 
But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blase 
O'erflow  thy  courts :  the  Lie ht  himself  shall  shine 
Revealed,  and  God's  eternal  da^  be  thine ! 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  la  smoke  decay« 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fixed  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains ; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  tiiy  own  Messiah  reigns  I 

[From  <  The  Rape  of  the  Look.*] 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid ; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  imace  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side. 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoiL 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box : 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite. 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Puflb,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms. 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  eveiy  moe, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  £er  fiioe ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  ariseu 
And  keener  liffhtnings  quicken  in  lier  ejes. 
The  busy  svlphs  suiround  their  darling  care, 
These  set  the  head,  and  thoee  divide  the  hair; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown. 
And  Betty's  praised  for  laboon  not  her  own. 

ilkKrigpUm  tfBdmda  and  Oe  8j/lphM,} 
[Fkom  the  ssms.] 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plain. 

The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 

Than  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 

Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

Fair  nymphs  and  well-drest  youths  around  her  shone, 

But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Whidi  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those. 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 

Oft  she  r^ects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 

And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 


Tet  graoeAil  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  beUce  had  fruits  to  bide; 
If  to  her  share  some  female  eirocs  fidl. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  yonll  forget  them  alL 

This  nymph,  to  the  destniction  of  mankind. 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graoefixl  hunx  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  ded^ 
With  shining  ringlets,  die  smooth  ivoiy  nedc 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  diaiaa. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray. 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare^ 
And  beauty  draws  us  witii  a  single  hair. 

The  advent'rous  baron  the  bright  locks  admind ; 
He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prise  aspired. 
Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  tiie  way. 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fiand  betray ; 
For  when  success  a  leva's  toil  attends. 
Few  ask  if  fraud  or  Ibroe  attained  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  imploted 
Propitious  heaven,  and  evefy  power  adored ; 
But  chiefly  Love---to  Love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 
There  lay  three  carters,  half  a  pair  of  giovesy 
And  all  the  troimies  of  his  former  loves ; 
With  tender  billetHioux  he  luhts  the  pyttf 
And  breathes  three  amorous  B^;hs  to  imise  the  fireu 
Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  price ; 
The  powers  gave  ear,  and  granted  ban  his  pcayet^ 
The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  |[lides, 
He  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floatinr  tides : 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sly. 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die ; 
Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  aephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  wond  was  gay. 
All  but  the  Sylph,  with  careful  thoughts  opprsst. 
The  impending  wo  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  summons  straight  his  denisens  of  air ; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair. 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aSrial  whiepers  braathe^ 
That  seemed  but  lephyrs  to  the  train  beneallL 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect  wingp  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeie,  or  sink  in  ctoads  of  giAd ; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  si^t, 
Theb  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  atiy  garments  flew. 
Thin  riittering  textures  of  tlw  filmy  dew, 
DippM  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies, 

lere  li^  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes ; 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flingii 
Colours  that  diange  whene'er  they  wave  their  win^ 
Amid  the  drele  on  the  gilded  mast, 
Superior  by  die  head  was  Ariel  placed ; 
His  purple  pinions  opening  to  the  sun. 
He  raised  his  asure  wand  and  dius  b^nn  >— 

Te  sflphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  car; 
Fays,  miriei,  genii,  elves,  and  dttmons,  heart 
Ye  faiow  the  spheres,  and  various  tasks  assigned 
By  laws  etenuu  to  the  a&rial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play. 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blase  of  day ; 
Some  ffuide  the  course  of  wandering  orbs  on  high, 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  atf ; 
Some,  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  li^ 
Pursue  the  Stan  that  shoot  athwart  the  night. 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  m  the  painted  bow, 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  winti^  auiii. 
Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  nun. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preride. 
Watch  all  their  wavs,  and  all  their  actions  guidt: 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own. 
And  guard  with  aims  divine  the  Briliah  threna. 
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Oar  humbler  prorhioe  if  to  t«Dd  the  fair. 
Net  m  lew  pleamng,  thoingfa  leas  glorioos  cue; 
To  wTe  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  nle^ 
Nor  let  the  ittprisoned  eaenoM  exhiue ;  ,^ 

To  draw  fresh  eoloun  fi»m  the  Temal  flowen ; 
To  steal  from  rainbows  ere  the^  drop  in  showen 
A  brighter  wash ;  to  enrl  their  waring  hairs, 
AjMist  their  Mushes,  and  inspire  their  airs| 
Nay  oft)  in  dreams,  inTention  we  bestow, 
To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  ftirbelow. 

lliis  <uy,  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fiur 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  caze; 
Some  dire  disaster,  or  bj  force  or  flight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wraoped  in  night. 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diaiurs  law, 
Or  some  flidl  Qiina-jar  reoetye  a  flaw. 
Or  stun  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade^ 
Foivet  her  prayer^  or  miss  a  masquemde ; 
Or  bee  her  neart  or  necklace  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  heaven  has  doomed  that  Shock  must  fsU. 
Haste,  then,  ye  spirits  I  to  your  duuge  repair : 
The  fluttering  flu  be  Zephjretta's  care ; 
The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign ; 
And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine ; 
Do  Uiou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  farourite  Lot^ ; 
Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 
To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note. 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  petticoat : 
Oft  hare  we  known  that  soTen-fold  fence  to  fail. 
Though  stiff  with  hoops,  and  armed  with  ribs  of  whale. 
Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silyer  bound. 
And  guard  tira  wide  circumference  around. 

Whaterer  spirit,  careless  of  his  chaise. 
His  post  neglects,  or  learcs  the  fair  at  large^ 
Shall  feel  sharp  Tengeanoe  soon  o'ertake  his  iiniy 
Be  stopped  in  rials,  or  transflzed  with  pins ; 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 
Or  wed|^  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye  : 
Ouras  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain. 
While  clo^ied  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  Tain ; 
Or  alum  styptics  with  contracting  power 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  shrirelled  flower : 
Or,  as  Izion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill ; 
In  fumes  of  bmning  chocolate  sludl  glow. 
And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below ! 

He  spoke ;  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend : 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend  ; 
Some  thrid  the  maxy  ringlets  A  her  hair, 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear : 
With  beatinx  hearts  the  dire  OTont  they  wait, 
Anxious,  ana  trembling  for  the  birth  of  fate. 

^       {From,  the  £pUUe  ofSUtUa  to  AheUsrd.'\ 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Wliere  heaven  ly-pensire  contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns. 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins  t 
Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat! 
Why  feels  my  heart  its  long-foigotten  heat  t 
Yet,  yet  I  love  I — From  Abelara  it  came. 
And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear,  fatal  name  I  rest  ever  unrevealed. 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  s«Ued : 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise, 
Where,  mixed  with  Ood's,  his  loved  idea  lies  x 
0,  write  it  not,  my  hand--^e  name  appears 
Already  written — ^wash  it  out,  my  tears  I 
In  vain  lost  Eloisa  weeps  and  prays, 
Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

Relentless  walls  I  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains : 
Ye  nigged  rocks,  which  holy  luiees  have  worn  I 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  thom  I 


Shrines,  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep  I 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  lean  to  weep! 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  fo»ot  mvself  to  stone. 
All  is  not  heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part, 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart ; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain. 
Nor  tears  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 
Oh,  name  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear ; 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tear! 
I  tremble,  too,  where'er  my  own  I  find. 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  dose  behind. 
Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow. 
Led  through  a  saa  variety  of  wo : 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  my  bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  f^oom  1 
There  stem  religion  quendi^  the  unwilling  flame, 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fame. 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Qriefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  tjhine  t 
Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  power  away ; 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they  I 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare ; 
Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Then  share  thy  pain,  allow  that  sad  relief; 
Ah,  more  than  shue  it,  give  me  all  thy  grief. 
Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid  \ 
They  live,  thejr  speak,  they  breaUie  what  love  inspires, 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  fiuthful  to  its  fires. 
The  viigin's  wish  wiUiont  her  fears  impart. 
Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 
Speed  the  soft  intercoune  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.    *    * 
Ah,  think  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  care, 
Phmts  of  thv  hand,  and  children  of  thy  prayer; 
From  the  false  world  in  early  youth  they  fled, 
By  thee  to  mountains,  wilds,  and  desertM  led. 
Vou  raised  these  hallowed  walls ;  the  desert  smiled. 
And  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild. 
No  weeding  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 
Our  shnnes  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors ; 
No  silver  saints,  by  ay  ins  misers  given, 
Here  bribed  the  rage  of  iU-requitS  heaven : 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise. 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise. 
In  these  lone  walls  (their  dav's  eternal  bound) 
These  moss-grown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crowned. 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light ; 
Tliy  eyes  diffused  a  reconciling  rav. 
And  gleams  of  glory  brightened  all  the  day. 
But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears, 
Tis  all  blank  sadness  or  continual  tears. 
See  how  the  force  of  others'  prayers  I  tiy, 
0  pious  fraud  of  amorous  charity ! 
But  why  should  I  on  others'  pn^ers  depend  t 
Come  thou,  my  father,  brother,  husband,  friend  I 
Ah,  let  thy  handmaid,  sister,  daughter,  move. 
And  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love  1 
The  darksome  pines  that  o'er  yon  roclu  reclined. 
Wave  hiffh,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind ; 
The  wand'ring  streams  that  shine  between  the  hills. 
The  crots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills. 
The  dying  sales  that  pant  upon  the  trees, 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze  ; 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid. 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
Long  soundine  isles,  and  intermingled  craves, 
Black  Melandboly  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence^  and  a  dread  repose : 
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Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  erery  flower,  and  darkens  erery  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  &lling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  bro¥mer  horror  on  the  woods.    *    * 

What  scenes  appear  where'er  I  turn  my  riew  t 
The  dear  ideas,  where  I  fly,  pursue. 
Rise  in  the  grore,  before  the  altar  rise, 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  waste  the  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee ; 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me ; 
Thy  Toioe  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear. 
With  ereiy  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll, 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight, 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight ; 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drowned. 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  1  lie, 
Kind  yirtuous  drops  just  gathering  in  my  eye; 
While  pra^ng,  trembling  in  the  dust  I  roll. 
And  dawning  grace  is  opening  on  my  soul :  ^ 

Come,  if  thou  dar'st,  all  charming  as  thou  art ! 
Oppose  thyself  to  heaven  ;  dispute  my  heart : 
Come,  with  one  slance  of  thoee  deluding  eyes 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies ; 
Ti^e  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  those  tears ; 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  prayers ; 
Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode ; 
Assist  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  God  I 

No,  fly  me,  fly  me !  far  as  pole  from  pole ; 
Rise  Alps  between  us !  and  whole  oceans  roll ! 
Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me. 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee. 
Thy  oaths  I  quit,  tny  memory  resign ; 
Forget,  renounce  me,  hate  whate'er  was  mine. 
Fair  eves,  and  tempting  looks  (which  yet  I  view !) 
Long  loved,  adored  ideas,  all  adieu ! 
Oh  grace  serene  I  Oh  virtue  heavenly  fair  I 
Divine  oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care  I 
Fresh-blooming  hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
And  &ith,  our  early  immortality  t 
Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest : 
Receive,  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest  I 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 
In  each  low  wind  methinks  a  spirit  calls, 
And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls. 
Here,  as  I  watched  the  dying  lamns  around. 
From  yonder  shrine  I  heard  a  hollow  sound. 
*  Come,  sister,  come  1  (it  sud,  or  seemed  to  say) 
Thy  place  is  here ;  Mtd  sister,  come  away ; 
Once  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  prayed, 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid : 
But  all  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep ; 
Here  grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep, 
Even  superstition  loses  every  fear ; 
For  God,  not  man,  absolves  our  frailties  here.* 

I  come,  I  come  I  prepare  your  roseate  bowers, 
Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flowers ; 
Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go, 
Where  flames  refined  in  breasts  seraphic  glow : 
Thou,  Abelard  I  the  last  sad  office  pay. 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day. 
See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll. 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul  I 
j^  no  I — in  saoed  vestments  may'st  thou  stand. 
The  hidlowed  taper  trembling  in  thy  hand ; 
Present  the  cross  before  my  lifted  eye, 
Teach  me  at  once,  and  learn  of  me  to  die. 
Ah  then,  thy  once-loved  Eloisa  see ! 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me. 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  fly ! 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye  I 
Till  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o*er. 
And  even  my  Abelard  b«  loved  no  more. 


Oh  death,  all-eloquant !  yon  only  prove 
Whad  dust  we  dote  on,  when  His  man  we  loTSb. 

Then,  too,  when  fiite  shall  thy  &ir  frame  dettroy 
(That  cause  of  all  my  ^uilt,  and  all  my  joy). 
In  trance  ecstatic  may  thy  pangs  be  drowned. 
Bright  clouds  deeoend,  and  angels  watch  thee  round; 
From  opening  skies  thy  streaming  glories  shine. 
And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  love  like  mine ! 

May  one  kind  grave  unite  each  hapless  name^ 
And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  &me ! 
Then,  am  hence,  when  all  my  woes  are  o*cr. 
When  this  rebellious  heart  diall  beat  no  more. 
If  ever  chance  two  wand'ring  lovers  brinas 
To  Pavadete's  white  walls  and  silver  spnnga. 
O'er  the  nale  marble  shall  they  join  their  heads, 
And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  other  sheds; 
Then  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved, 
*  Oh  may  we  never  love  as  these  nave  loved  f 
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What  beck'ning  ghost,  along  the  moonli^t  shades 

Invitee  my  ste^  and  points  to  yonder  glade! 

"Tis  she  I — ^but  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gored  t 

Why  dimly  gleams  the  vinionaiy  swordi 

0  ever  beauteous,  ever  friendly!  tell, 

Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  wellt 

To  b«ar  too  tender,  or  too  firm  a  heart, 

To  act  a  lover^s  or  a  Roman's  part  t 

Is  there  no  bright  reverrion  in  the  akr 

For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  t 

Why  bade  ve  else,  ye  powers !  her  soul  aqnn 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire  t 
Ambition  first  sprung  frt>m  your  blest  abodes ; 
The  glorious  fault  of  angels  and  of  ffods : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows. 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age^ 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage : 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  <^  years. 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres ; 
Like  eastern  kings,  a  lazy  state  thej  keen, 
And  close  confined  to  their  own  pdiaoe  sleep. 

From  these  perhaps  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatched  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  tnm  their  kindred  dregs  below ; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  fidse  guardian  of  a  cham  too  good. 
Thou,  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother'suood  I 
See  <m  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath, 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death ; 
Cold  is  that  breast  whidi  warmed  the  world  bdfon, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 
Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball. 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fall : 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits. 
And  fVequent  hearses  shall  besiese  your  gates : 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and,  pointing,  say 
(While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way), 
Lo  1  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  steeled, 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away 
The  gace  of  foole,  and  pageant  of  a  day ! 
So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learned  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  wo. 

What  can  atone  (O  ever  injured  shade  I) 
Thy  fate  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid ! 
No  friend's  compliant,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleased  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  mournful  bitf: 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eves  were  cloeed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned. 
By  strai^n  honoured,  aud  by  straqgers  mooned  1 


What  ihough  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieye  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  moain  a  year. 
And  bear  about  the  mocheiy  of  wo 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show  t 
Miliat  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace. 
Nor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  face ! 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallowed  diige  be  muttered  o'er  thy  tombt 
Yet  shall  thjr  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed. 
And  the  |aeen  tuif  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow; 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wingi  o'ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 

So,  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name^ 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  loved,  how  honoured  once^  avails  thee  not» 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  besot ; 
A  hem  of  dust  alone  remains  of  uee ; 
lis  aQ  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be ! 

Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung. 
Deaf  the  pnused  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Even  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays, 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays ; 
Tlien  fiom  his  closing  eyes  thy  fonn  shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  smdl  tear  thee  fix>m  his  heart ; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 
Tike  muse  foigot,  and  thou  beloved  no  more  I 
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Order  b  Heaven's  first  law ;  and  this  confessed. 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest, 

More  rich,  more  wise ;  but  who  infers  from  hence 

That  such  are  happier,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess, 

If  all  are  equal  in  their  happiness ; 

Bat  mutual  wants  this  happiness  increase ; 

All  nature's  difiference  keeps  all  nature's  peaoe^ 

Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing : 

Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  kins, 

In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend, 

In  him  who  is,  or  him  who  finds  a  friend : 

Heaven  breathes  through  every  member  of  the  whole 

One  common  blessine,  as  one  common  souL 

But  fortune's ^its,  iieacfa  alike  nossessed. 

And  each  were  equal,  must  not  all  contest  1 

If  then  te  all  men  happiness  was  meant, 

God  in  externals  could  not  place  content. 

Fortune  her  f^Sti  may  variously  dispose. 
And  these  be  happy  called,  unhapi>y  tnose ; 
Bat  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  appear, 
WhUe  those  are  placed  in  hope,  and  these  in  fear; 
Not  present  ^ood  or  ill,  the  joy  or  curse, 
Bat  niture  views  of  better,  or  of  worse. 

Oh,  sons  of  earth !  attempt  ye  still  te  rise. 
By  mountains  piled  on  mountains,  te  the  skies  t 
iMaven  still  wiUi  lauj^ter  the  vain  teil  surveys, 
And  buries  madmen  m  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Know,  idl  the  good  that  individuals  find. 
Or  God  and  nature  meant  te  mere  mankind, 
Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words — Health,  Peace,  and  Competence. 
Bat  HealUi  consists  with  tonperance  alone ; 
And  Peace,  oh  virtue  I  Peace  is  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bad  the  ffifls  of  fortune  gain ; 
But  theae  less  taste  them,  as  they  worse  obtain. 
Say,  in  pursuit  of  profit  or  delight, 
Wiio  risk  the  most,  that  take  wrong  means,  or  right! 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 
Whidi  meete  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first  t 
Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  vice  atteins, 
lis  but  irtiat  virtue  flies  ftom  and  disdains : 
And  grant  the  bad  what  hapjpiness  they  would. 
One  wj  moat  want,  whidi  is,  to  pass  for  good. 


Oh  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  scheme  below. 

Who  fancy  bliss  to  vice,  to  vuiue  wo  I 

Who  sees  and  follows  that  great  sdieme  the  best, 

Best  knows  the  blessing,  and  will  most  be  blest. 

But  fbols  the  ^ood  alone  unhappy  call. 

For  ills  or  accidente  that  ehaooe  to  all. 

See  Falkland  dies,  the  virtuous  and  the  just  I 

See  godlike  Tursnne  prostrate  on  the  dust  1 

See  Sidney  bleeds  amid  the  martial  strife  I 

Was  this  their  virtue,  or  contempt  of  life  t 

Say,  was  it  virtue,  more  though  heaven  ne'er  gave, 

Lunented  Digby  I  sunk  thee  te  the  grave  t 

Tell  me,  if  virtue  made  the  son  expire  i 

Why,  full  of  days  and  honour,  lives  the  sire ! 

Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer  breath. 

When  nature  sickened,  and  each  gale  was  death  I 

Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 

Lent  Heaven  a  parent  te  the  poor  and  met 

What  makes  all  physical  or  moral  ill  I 
There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  wilL 
God  sends  not  ill ;  if  rightly  understood. 
Or  partial  ill  is  univenal  good. 
Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall. 
Short,  and  but  rare,  till  man  improved  it  all. 
We  just  as  wisely  might  of  heaven  oomplun 
That  righteous  Abel  was  destroyed  by  Cain, 
As  that  the  virtuous  son  is  ill  at  ease 
When  his  lewd  father  gave  the  dire  disease. 
Think  we,  like  some  weak  prince,  the  Eternal  Cause 
Prone  for  his  favourites  to  reverse  his  laws  1 

Shall  bumiuff  ^tna,  if  a  sage  requires. 
Forget  to  thunder,  and  recall  her  fires  1 
On  air  or  sea  new  motions  be  impressed. 
Oh  blameless  Bethel!  to  relieve  thy  breast! 
When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high. 
Shall  gravitation  cease,  if  jou  go  by! 
Or  some  old  temple,  noddm^  to  its  fall. 
For  Chartres'  head  reserve  the  hanging  wall ! 

But  still  this  world  (so  fitted  for  the  knave) 
Contents  us  not.    A  bette;^  shall  we  have ! 
A  kingdom  of  the  iust  then  let  it  be : 
But  fint  consider  how  those  just  agree. 
The  good  must  merit  God's  peculiar  care ; 
But  who,  but  God,  can  tell  us  who  they  are! 
One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heaven's  own  spirit  fell  i 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell ; 
If  Calvin  feel  Heaven's  blessing,  or  its  rod. 
This  cries  there  is,  and  that  there  is  no  God. 
What  shocks  one  part  will  edify  the  rest, 
Nor  with  one  system  can  they  all  be  blest. 
The  very  best  will  variously  mcline. 
And  wliat  rewards  your  virtue,  punish  mine. 
Whatever  is,  is  right.    This  world,  'tis  true. 
Was  made  for  Cee»ar — ^but  for  Titus  tdo ; 
And  which  more  blest !  who  chained  his  country,  say. 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sighed  te  lose  a  day ! 

*  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vice  is  fed.' 
What  then !    Is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread ! 
That  vice  may  merit,  'tis  the  price  of  teil ; 

The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil ; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tempts  the  main. 
Where  folly  fights  for  kings,  or  dives  for  gain ; 
The  ^;ood  man  may  be  weak,  be  indolent ; 
Nor  IS  his  claim  to  plenty,  but  content. 
But  grant  him  riches,  your  demand  is  o'er! 

*  No---shall  the  good  want  health,  the  good  want  power  ?* 
Add  health  and  power,  and  every  ea^thlv  thing ; 

'  Why  bounded  power!  why  private!  why  no  kingf 
Nay,  why  external  for  internal  fliven ! 
Why  is  not  man  a  god,  and  earth  a  heaven  ! 
Who  ask  and  reason  thus,  will  scarce  conceive 
God  gives  enough,  while  he  has  more  te  give ; 
Immense  the  power,  immense  were  the  demand ; 
Say  at  what  |»art  of  nature  will  they  stand ! 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  tiie  heart-f^t  joy, 
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Is  Tirtue'e  prize :  a  better  would  you  fix ! 

Then  give  Humility  a  coach  and  six. 

Justice  a  conqueror's  sword,  or  Truth  agown. 

Or  Public  Spirit  its  great  cure,  a  crown. 

W^k,  foolish  man !  will  HeaTen  reward  us  there 

With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here  I 

The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes. 

Yet  sigh*st  thou  now  for  apples  and  for  cakes! 

Oo,  like  the  Indian,  in  another  life. 

Expect  thy  dog,  thy  bottle,  and  thy  wife ; 

As  well  as  dream  such  trifles  are  assi^ed. 

As  toys  and  empires,  for  a  godlike  mmd. 

Rewards,  that  either  would  to  virtue  bring 

No  joy,  or  be  destructive  of  the  thing ; 

How  oft  by  these  at  sixty  are  undone 

The  virtues  of  a  saint  at  twenty-one  1 

To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust, 

Content,  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  justt 

Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold ; 

Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold. 

Oh  fool !  to  think  God  hates  the  worthy  mind. 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  humankind. 

Whose  life  is  healthful,  and  whose  conscience  dear. 

Because  he  wants  a  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  liei. 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difierence  made, 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade ; 
The  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  gowned. 
The  fnar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crowned. 
'  What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and  cowl  I* 
m  tell  you,  friend — a  wise  man  and  a  fooL 
You'll  fmd,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk, 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  parson  will  be  drunk ; 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow: 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  nung  round  with  strings, 
That  thou  may'st  be  by  kinm,  or  whores  of  kings : 
Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race, 
In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece : 
But  by  your  father's  worth  if  yours  you  rate, 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go  I  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 
Go !  and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  t»een  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  t 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Look  next  on  greatness ;  say  where  greatness  lies: 
'  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  I' 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point's  agreed, 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  tne  Swede ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives  to  find. 
Or  make,  an  enemy  of  all  mankind ! 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  further  than  his  nose. 
No  leas  alike  the  politic  and  wise : 
AH  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes : 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  oonauer,  these  can  cheat ; 
rris  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great ! 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave. 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 
Who  noble  ends  br  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failing,  smiles  m  exile  or  in  chains, 
Like  food  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  ereat  indeed. 

What's  fame  t  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath-^ 
A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  you  have ;  and  what's  unknown, 
The  same  (my  lord;  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade^ 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Osesar  dead ; 


Alike  or  when  or  where  theT  shone  or  shiae^ 

Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  sarCi 

As  justice  tears  liis  body  from  the  grave ; 

When  what  to  oblivion  better  were  resujned. 

Is  hung  on  high  to  poiion  half  mankino. 

All  fiune  is  foreign  tmt  of  true  desert ; 

Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  hsHtt 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  yean  oatwei^ 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzias ; 

And  more  true  joy  M«ioellus  exiled  feeb^ 

Than  Csesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies! 
Tell  (for  you  can^  what  is  it  to  be  wiset 
'TIS  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known; 
To  see  all  other  faults,  and  feel  our  own: 
Condemned  in  business  or  in  arts  to  diudgi^ 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  jud^: 
Truths  would  you  teach,  or  save  a  sinking  laud! 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand. 
Painful  pre-eminence  I  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too. 

Brine  tiien  these  blessings  to  a  strict  aooouBt; 
Make  &ir  deductions ;  see  to  what  they  'maadi 
How  much  of  other  each  is  sure  to  cost ; 
How  each  for  other  oft  is  wholly  lost ; 
How  inconsistent  fT^ter  goods  with  these; 
How  sometimes  life  is  risked,  and  always  ttmt 
Think,  and  if  still  the  things  thy  envy  call. 
Say,  wouldst  thou  be  the  man  to  whom  thi^  ftlll 
To  sigh  for  ribbons,  if  thou  art  so  silly, 
Mark  how  they  grace  I^rd  Umbra,  or  Sir  Billy: 
Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life! 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus*  wife ; 
If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  diined, 
llie  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind : 
Or  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  name, 
See  Cromwell,  damned  to  erenasting  famet 
If  all  united  thy  ambition  call. 
From  ancient  story  learn  to  ecom  them  all. 
There,  in  the  rich,  the  honoured,  famed,  sndgMl^ 
See  the  false  scale  of  happiness  complete ! 
In  hearts  of  kings,  or  arms  of  queens  iriio  lay, 
How  happy  I  those  to  ruin,  these  betray : 
Mark  bv  what  wretched  steps  their  gloiy  pffWi^ 
F^m  dirt  and  sea-weed  as  proud^  Venice  rose; 
In  each  how  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran. 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero,  sunk  the  man : 
Now  Europe's  laurols  on  their  brows  behold. 
But  stained  with  blood,  or  ill  exchanged  for  golds 
Then  see  them  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ttm. 
Or  infamous  for  plundered  provinces. 
Oh,  wealth  ill-fated!  which  no  act  of  fiune 
Ero  taught  to  diine,  or  sanctified  from  shams! 
What  greater  bliss  attends  their  close  of  life! 
Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife, 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls  invade^ 
And  haunt  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  ihadSi 
Alas !  not  daxzled  with  their  noontide  ray, 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  day; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 
A  tale,  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shams! 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  ksovX 
'  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.' 
The  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  still. 
And  tastes  the  good  without  the  &11  to  ill; 
Whero  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 
Is  blest  in  what  it  tako,  and  what  it  gives; 
The  joy  unequalled,  if  its  end  it  giun. 
And  it  it  lose,  attended  with  no  pain: 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blesMd, 
And  but  more  relished  as  the  more  distresNdl 
The  broadest  mirtii  unfeeling  Folly  wesi% 
fitf  than  Virtue's  veiy  teaa: 
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Good,  from  each  object,  from  eacb  place  acquired, 
For  oyer  exercised,  yet  never  tired ; 
Nerer  elated,  while  one  man's  oppressed ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  blest ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain, 
Knee  but  to  wish  more  yirtue,  is  to  gain. 

IFrcm  the  Prologue  to  the  Satirei,  Addrated  to 

AHnUhnatJ 

P,  Shut  up  the  door,  good  J<^  I  fktisnied  I  said. 
Tie  up  the  knocker ;  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 
The  ao|(-star  rages !  nay,  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  bedlam  or  Paraaasus  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand, 
Tliey  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide! 
TlicT  pierce  my  thickets,  throueh  my  grot  they  glide. 

Sland,  by  water,  they  renew  &e  cham ; 
cy  stop  the  chariot,  vid  they  board  the  baige. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free» 
Even  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me ; 
Then  from  tne  mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  ihyme, 
Happy  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner  time. 

Is  there  a  panon,  much  btaiused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  fathOT's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engross  t 
Is  there,  who,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desperate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls  t 
All  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  Tain. 
ArUkur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws. 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damned  works  the  cause : 
Poor  Comus  sees  his  frantic  wife  elope. 
And  curses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 
Friend  to  my  life !  (which  did  you  not  prolong, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remoyef 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  loyet 
A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  I'm  sped ; 
If  foes,  they  write  ;  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
Seised  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I ; 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie : 
To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace; 
And  to  be  grare,  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 
I  sit  with  i»d  cirility ;  I  read 
With  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  head ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears. 
This  saying  counsel, '  Keep  y^ur  piece  nine  years.' 
*  Nine  years  T  cries  he,  who  high  in  Drury  Lane, 
Lulled  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends, 
Obuged  by  hunger,  and  request  of  friends : 
*  The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  t  why  take  it ; 
Vm  all  submission ;  what  you*d  have  it,  make  it.' 

Throe  things  anothex^s  modest  wishes  bound. 
My  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

Pitholeon  sends  to  me :  *  You  know  his  grace ; 
I  want  a  patron ;  ask  him  for  a  place.' 
Pitholeon  libelled  me — *  but  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  'twas  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him  t    Curll  inyites  to  dine, 
He'U  write  a  journal,  or  he'll  turn  divine.' 

Bless  me !  a  packet — *  'TIS  a  stranger  sues, 
A  virgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse.' 
If  I  dislike  it,  *  furies,  death,  and  rage  f 
If  I  approve,  *  commend  it  to  the  stage.' 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  commission  ends. 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fired  that  the  house  reject  him, '  'Sdeath !  Ill  print  it. 
And  shame  the  fools — rour  interest,  sir,  with  Lintot.' 
Lintot,  dull  rogue !  will  think  your  price  too  much : 
'  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouck.' 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks : 
At  last  ha  whispers,  *  Do,  and  we  go  snacki.* 


Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door, 

*  Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  you  no  more.*    ♦    • 

You  think  this  cruel !    Take  it  for  a  rule. 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus !  round  thee  break. 
Thou  unconcerned  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack : 
Pit,  box,  and  gallery,  in  convulsions  hurled. 
Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler  t   Break  one  cobweb  through 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain. 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again ; 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines ! 
Whom  have  I  hurt?  has  poet  yet,  or  peer, 
Lost  the  arched  eyebrow,  or  Parnassian  sneer! 
And  has  not  Colly  still  his  lord  and  whore  t 
His  butchers  Henley,  his  freemasons  Moort 
Does  not  one  table  Bavius  still  admit ! 
Still  to  one  bishop  Philips  seem  a  wit  t 
StillSappho—il.Hold ;  for  God's  sake— you'll  oflrend-— 
No  names — ^be  calm — learn  prudence  of  a  friend : 
I,  too,  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ; 
But  foes  like  these — P.  One  flatterer's  worse  than^alL 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are  right,- 
It  is  the  slavor  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  innocent : 
Alas !  'tis  ten  times  worse  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose. 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes : 
One  from  all  Grub-street  will  my  fame  defend. 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud,  *  Subscribe,  subscribe !' 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court : 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and  though  lean,  am  short. 
Ammon's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Ovid's  nose,  and, '  Sir !  you  have  an  eye  1' 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see 
All  thiat  disgraced  my  betters,  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
*  Just  so  immortal  Maro  held  his  head ;' 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write  t  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipped  me  in  ink ;  my  parents',  or  my  own  t 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  liroed  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed : 
The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife ; 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life ; 
To  second,  Arbuthnot  I  thy  art  and  care. 
And  teach  the  being  you  preserved,  to  bear. 

But  why  then  publish  I    Granville  the  polite. 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write ; 
Well-natured  Garth,  inflamed  with  early  praise. 
And  Congreve  loved,  and  Swift  endured  my  lays ; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield  read. 
Even  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head. 
And  St  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friends  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies,  when  by  these  approved  1 
Happier  thmr  author,  when  bv  these  beloved ! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books. 
Not  from  the  Bumets,  Oldmixons,  and  Cooks. 

Soft  were  my  numbers ;  who  could  take  offianoe 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense! 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream. 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill ; 
I  wished  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sat  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 
I  never  answered ;  I  was  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  print, 
I  wa^  no  war  with  bedlam  or  the  mint. 
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Did  some  more  tober  critic  come  abroad ; 
If  wrong,  I  smiled ;  if  right,  I  kiased  the  rod. 
Paini,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence. 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right, 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  rorig  of  laurels  graced  these  ribalds. 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tibbalds ; 
Each  wight,  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 
Fach  word-catcher,  that  lires  on  syllables, 
Fren  such  small  critics  some  r^ard  may  claim. 
Preserved  in  Milton's  or  in  ShaEspeare's  name. 
Pretty  I  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms  t 
The  thiues  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonaer  how  the  devil  they  got  thete. 

Were  others  angry !  I  excused  them  too ; 
Well  might  they  rage,  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  man's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  find ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind. 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness, 
This,  who  can  gratify !  for  who  can  guess  t 
The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown. 
Just  wri^  to  make  his  barrennees  appear. 
And  strains  finm  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year ; 
He  who,  still  wanting,  though  he  llyes  <m  theft, 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  led : 
And  he,  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning. 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning ; 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad : 
All  these  my  modest  satire  bade  translate. 
And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate. 
How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe! 
And  swear,  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 

Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 

True  genius  kindles,  and  fitir  fame  inspires ; 

Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 

And  bom  to  write,  conyerse,  and  lire  with  ease : 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 

Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 

View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 

And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  ciril  leer. 

And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 

Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 

A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicions  friend ; 

Dreading  even  fooI«,  by  flatterers  boieged. 

And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 

Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws. 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 

While  irits  and  Templars  eTery  sentence  raise. 

And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 

Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  bel 

Who  would  not  weep,  if  Attieua  were  he  t* 
•  •  ♦ 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soever  it  flow. 
Thai  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 
Or  from  the  lofl-eyed  viigin  steal  a  tear  I 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace. 
Insults  fallen  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress ; 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about, 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out ; 
That  fop,  whose  pride  aflects  a  patron's  name^ 
Yet  absent  wounds  an  authoi^s  nonest  fiume : 

*  Tbe  Jealousy  betwixt  Addison  sad  Pope,  origtaating  in 
litereiy  and  ptrfltioal  rivalry,  broke  oat  into  an  open  rupture 
by  the  above  hi^ily-flnlahod  and  pofgnant  satire.  WhenAtter- 
bary  read  it,  ho  nw  that  Popelf  strength  lay  in  laHrtoai 
poetry,  and  he  wrote  to  him  not  to  sidte  that  talent  to  be  on- 
employed. 


Who  can  your  merit  ati^UUf  approve. 
And  show  the  temse  of  it  wi&out  the  loee; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend. 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  injvred,  to  defend ; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  uiink,  whate'er  you  say, 
And,  if  he  He  not,  must  at  least  betrar:    *    * 
^lio  reads,  but  with  a  lost  to  misi^yply. 
Makes  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie; 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread, 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

Let  Sporus  tremble*—^.  What!  that  thiogefrillE, 
Sporua,  thai  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milk  I 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporas  feel  t 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  np<m  a  wheel! 
P,  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wingi. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  thai  sttnks  and  sUngi; 
Whose  bus  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tasise,  and  beauW  neVr  enjoys: 
So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  *£i«  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  De(aray, 
As  shallow  streams  ran  dimpling  all  the  way ; 
Whether  in  florid  impotenoe  he  ^leaks. 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Rre,  familiar  toad. 
Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himsdf  abroad. 
In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tsJee,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  liiymee,  or  blasphemies; 
His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  iktU  and  tAii, 
Now  hi{^  now  low,  now  naeter  up,  now  misi^ 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 
Amphibious  thing  t  thai  acting  either  part, 
The  trifling  head,  or  the  compied  heart, 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatterer  at  tne  board. 
Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  strati  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  Rabbins  have  expresnd: 
A  cherub's  fisoe,  a  reptile  all  the  rest. 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  thai  none  will  tiQiti 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  doit 

Not  fortune's  wonhipper,  nor  fiwhion's  fool; 
Not  lucre's  madman,  nor  ambition's  tool ; 
Not  proud  nor  servile :  be  one  noet's  praise^ 
That,  if  1m  pleased,  he  pleased  oy  manly  ways ; 
That  flattery  even  to  kings  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thoncht  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same; 
That  not  m  fancy's  maae  he  wandered  long, 
But  stooped  to  troth,  and  mondised  his  soi^ ; 
That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end. 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  firiend, 
The  damning  critic,  half-apptvvinff  wit. 
The  coxcomb  hit,  or  fearing  to  be  hit ; 
Laughed  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  bad, 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad ; 
The  distant  threats  of  venceanoe  on  his  head ; 
The  blow,  unfelt,  the  tear  he  never  ihed ; 
The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  ofl  o'erthrows. 
The  imputed  traidi,  and  dulness  not  his  own; 
The  morals  blackened  when  the  writiacs  'scsp^ 
The  libelled  person,  and  tiie  pictured  shape; 
Abuse  on  all  ne  loved,  or  loved  him,  spread, 
A  friend  in  exile,  or  a  father  dead ; 
The  whisper,  that  to  greatness  still  too  near, 
Perhaps  yet  vibrates  on  his  sorereicn's  ear. 
Welcome  to  thee,  fair  Virtue,  all  the  oast ; 
For  thee,  frur  Virtue !  welcome  even  toe  last! 

The  Man  of  Jl(m.f 
[From  the  Moral  Bnaya.   EpIsUelll.] 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engnm\ 
Rise,  honest  Muse !  and  sing  the  Man  m  Ro«  * 

•  Lord  Hervey.  ^ 

t  The  Man  of  Rom  was  Mr  John  Kjrto*  who  died  ill  17>t^ 

90,  and  was  faiterred  in  the  churtOi  of  Bon,  in  Hflrcfonw^ 
Mr  Kyrle  was  enabled  to  offset  many  of  hit  bcncroleDt  ptf* 
poaea  by  tbe  aaistanoe  of  liberal  mbMsrIptiana  VopehaAim 
in  Boas,  on  his  way  fhan  Lord  Bafthontli  ta  Lofd  OxtaA 
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Pleated  Van  echoes  tiizoiigli  her  winding  bounds. 
And  rapid  Seyem  hoarse  ^iplftuse  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry  brow  t 
From  the  dir  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  1 
Not  to  the  sties  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  &lls  magnificently  lost ; 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plun, 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  rale  with  shady  rows  I 
Whose  seats  the  weary  trareller  repose! 
Who  taught  the  heayen-directed  spire  to  rise  1 
*  Hie  Man  of  Ross,'  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread  I 
The  Man  of  Ross  diodes  the  weekly  br^ : 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  roid  of  state^ 
Where  a^je  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate : 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blessed. 
The  younff  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  t  the  Man  of  Ross  relieres, 
Picscribes,  attends,  and  med'cine  makes  and  gives. 
Is  there  »  Tariance  t  enter  but  his  door. 
Baulked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more : 
I>es|Mktring  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place^ 
And  rile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

A  Thrice  happy  man,  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do! 
O  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  t 
What  mines  to  swell  tlubt  boundless  charity  I 

P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear. 
This  man  possessed  fire  hundred  pounds  a^year. 
Blush,  grandeur,  blush  1  proud  courts,  withdraw  your 

blaze; 
Te  little  stais !  hide  your  diminished  ravs. 

JR.  And  what !  no  monument,  inscription,  stone  t 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown  I 

P.  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  w7th  his  name : 
Go,  search  it  there,  idiere  to  be  bom  and  die. 
Of  iksfa  and  poor  makes  all  the  history ; 
Enough,  that  Tirtue  filled  the  space  between ; 
Prored  by  the  ends  of  being  to  haye  been. 
Wlien  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretcn,  who  liring  saved  a  candle's  end  ; 
Shouldering  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands. 
Belies  his  features,  nay,  extends  his  hands ; 
That  live-lonff  wig,  which  Ooigon's  self  might  own, 
Eternal  buckle  taxes  in  Parian  stone. 
Behold  what  blessings  wealth  to  life  can  lend  I 
And  see  what  comfort  it  sffords  our  end ! 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half-hung. 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  dung, 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with  straw, 
With  tape-tied  curtains,  never  meant  to  draw. 
The  George  and  Garter  dangling  from  that  bed 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red, 
Great  Villiers  ties — alas  I  how  changed  from  him. 
That  Ufe  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim  I 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliefden's  proud  alcove^ 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love ; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry  king. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 
There,  victor  <^his  health,  of  fortune,  friends. 
And  nme,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

The  Vying  CkritHan  to  hU  SouiL 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 
Quit,  on  quit  this  mortal  frame : 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying— 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  I 

Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thv  strife^ 

And  let  me  languish  into  life! 

Hark  1  ib/Bj  whlq»er ;  angels  say^ 
Sister  spirit^  come  away  1 


L 


What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  1 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  t 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  I 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears  1 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  I  I  mount  1 1  fly  I 
O  Grave  I  where  is  thy  victory  t 

O  Death  I  where  is  thy  sting! 

We  may  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  melodiout 
Tersiflcation  of  Pope's  Homer,  the  well-known  moon- 
light scene,  ^hich  has  been  both  extravagantly 
praised  and  censured.  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
unite  in  considering  the  lines  and  imagery  as  false 
and  contradictory.  It  will  be  found  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  passages  of  Dryden,  that,  though  natural 
objects  be  incorrectly  described,  the  beauty  of  the 
language  and  versiflcation  elevates  the  whole  into 
poetry  of  a  high  imaginadve  order.  Pope  followed 
the  dd  version  of  Chapman,  which  we  also  sub- 
join:— 

The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round, 
And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night  1 
0*er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  ner  sa4Ted  ligjht ; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
0*er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  vndure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head  f 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  riss, 
A  flood  of  glory  bunts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bliss  the  useful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  liieir  rays; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose  umbered  arms,  by  fits,  thick  flashes  send  ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com^ 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  mom. 

Chapman's  version  is  as  follows : — 

This  speech  all  Trojans  did  applaud,  who  firom  their 

traces  loosed 
Their  sweating  horse,  which  severally  with  headstalls 

they  reposed. 
And  fastened  oy  their  chariots ;  when  others  brought 

from  town 
Fat  sheep  and  oxen  instantly ;  bread,  wine,  and  hewed 

down 
Huge  store  of  wood ;  the  winds  transferred  into  the 

friendly  sky 
Their  supper's  savour ;  to  the  which  they  sat  delight- 

And  spent  all  night  in  open  field ;  fires  round  about 

them  shined. 
As  when  about  the  silver  moon,  when  air  is  ficee  from 

wind. 
And  stars  shine  clear,  to  whose  sweet  beams^  hi^ 

prospects,  and  the  brows 
Of  all  steep  hills  and  pinnacles,  thrust  up  themselves 

for  shows ; 
And  even  the  lowly  valleys  gay  to  glitter  in  their  siriit, 
When  the  unmeasured  firmament  bursts  to  disclose 

her  light. 
And  all  the  signs  in  heaven  are  seen,  that  glad  the 

shepherd's  heart ; 
Lo,  many  fires  di^losed  their  beams,  made  by  the 

Tnjanpart 
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Before  the  face  of  Ilion,  and  her  bright  turrets  showed. 
A  thousand  courts  of  guard  kept  fires,  and  eyerj  guard 

allowed 
Fifty  stout  men,  by  whom  their  horse  eat  oats,  and 

hard-white  com, 
And  all  did  wilfully  mcpect  the  silTer-throngd  mom. 

Cowper's  translation  is  brie^  but  vivid  and  dlatinct : — 

As  when  around  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stan 
Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hushed. 
The  groves,  the  mountain-tops,  the  headland  heights 
Stand  all  apparent,  not  a  vapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  opened  wide 
All  glitters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheered. 


THOMAS  TICKXLL. 

The  friendship  of  Addison  has  shed  a  reflected 
light  on  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  it  devated 
them,  iu  their  own  day,  to  considerable  importance. 
Amongst  these  was  I^omas  Tickeix  (1686-1740), 
bom  at  Bridekirk,  near  Carlisle,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  was  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  and  Guar- 
dian, and  when  Addison  went  to  Ireland  as  secre- 
tanr  to  Lord  Sunderland,  Tickell  accompanied  him, 
and  was  enipl(^ed  in  public  business.  He  published 
a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Biad  at  the  same 
time  with  Pope.  Addison  and  the  Whigs  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  best,  while  the  Tories  ranged  imder  the 
banner  of  Pope.  The  circumstance  M  to  a  breach 
of  the  friendship  betwixt  Addison  and  Pope,  which 
was  never  healed.  Addison  continued  his  patronage 
of  Tickell,  made  him  his  under  secretary  of  state, 
and  left  him  the  charge  of  publishing  his  works. 
Tickell  had  elegance  and  tenderness  as  a  poet,  but 
was  deficient  in  variety  and  force.  His  balliMl  of 
*  Colin  and  Lucy'  is  worth  all  his  other  works.  It 
has  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  elder  lyrics, 
without  their  too  frequent  coarseness  and  abrupt 
transitions.  His  *  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Addison* 
is  considered  by  Johnson  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  sublime  funeral  poems  in  the  language.  The 
author's  own  friend,  Steele,  considered  it  omy  *  prose 
in  rhyme  I'  The  following  extract  contains  the  best 
verses  in  the  elegy  :— 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone» 
Sad  luxury !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown. 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallowed  mould  below ; 
Proud  names  1  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held^ 
In  arms  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  excelled ; 
Chiefs  graced  with  scan,  and  prodigal  of  blood, 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  uien  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  giren. 
And  saints  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 
Ne'er  to  these  chamoers  where  the  mighty  xesk. 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest ; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  now  region  to  the  just  assigned. 
What  new  employments  please  the  unbodied  mind? 
A  winged  virtue  through  the  ethereal  sky, 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly ; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  Heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gase  t 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mixed  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love  not  ill  essayed  below  t 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind  1 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind. 
Oh !  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend. 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius !  lend. 


When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alaimt. 
When  pam  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charau, 
In  silent  whtsp'rings  purer  thoughts  impsrt, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  fhbil  and  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  bdbre. 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  no  more. 

That  awful  form  which,  so  the  Heavens  decree, 
Must  still  be  loved,  and  still  deplored  by  me^ 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise. 
Or  roused  by  Fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  inrite. 
The  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike  mjm^i 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul,  which  breathes  in  Cato  there; 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove, 
His  step  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  groTS ; 
Twas  tnere  of  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong, 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  aetious  song; 
There  patient  showed  us  the  wise  ooune  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  (oh  1  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die^ 

Thou  hill !  whose  brow  the  antique  structuragiaee^ 
Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  rsce; 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appesiii 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  slance  the  sudden  tests! 
How  sweet  were  once  &y  prospects  fiesh  and  ftir, 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  unpolluted  air  I 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees, 
Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  bieenf 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore. 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  moie| 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allayed, 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noonday  shade. 


CoUn  and  Luey, — A  BaUad. 

Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fiur^ 

Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace, 
Nor  e  er  did  Lifiy's  limpid  stream 

Reflect  BO  sweet  a  face ; 

Till  luckless  love  and  pining  care 

Impaired  her  rosy  hue. 
Her  ooral  lips  and  damask  cheek% 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh  I  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 
When  beating  rains  descend! 

So  drooped  the  slow-consuming  mai^ 
Her  life  now  near  its  end. 

By  Lucy  warned,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed,  ye  easy  fair  I 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows, 

Ye  perjured  swains !  beware. 

Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  nij^ 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring. 
And  shrieking,  at  her  window  thrice 

The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 

Too  well  the  love>lom  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound. 
And  thus  in  dying  words  bc«poke 

The  virgins  weeping  round: 

'  I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 

Which  says  I  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand  vou  cannot  see. 

Which  beckons  me  away. 

By  a  &lse  heart  and  broken  vowi 

In  early  youth  I  die. 
Was  I  to  blame  because  lus  briide 

Was  thrice  as  rich  as  1 1 
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jUi,  Colin !  giTe  not  her  thy  tows. 

Vows  due  to  me  alone ; 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid !  receire  hiB  kise, 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 

To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed« 

Impatient  both  prepare ; 
But  lukow,  fond  maid !  and  know,  false  man ! 

That  Lucy  will  be  there. 

Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades  I  bear, 
This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 
I  in  my  winding  sheet/ 


G3ie  spoke ;  she  died.    Her  cotpse  was  borne 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 
He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay. 

She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Then  irtist  were  peijured  CoUn's  thon^hts  f 

How  were  tiiese  nuptials  kept  t 
The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lucy  dead, 

And  all  the  Tillage  wept. 

Confusion,  shame,  remorse,  despair. 

At  once  his  bosom  swell ; 
The  damps  of  death  bedewed  his  brow ; 

He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  felL 

From  the  Tain  bride,  ah !  bride  no  more ! 

The  Taiying  crimson  fled, 
When  stretched  before  her  riTal's  corpse 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy's  new  made  graTO 

CouToyed  by  trembling  swains. 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod, 

For  OTor  he  remains. 

Oft  at  this  graTe  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen ; 
With  garlands  gay  and  true-loTO  knots 

They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

But,  swun  forsworn !  whoe'er  thou  art, 

This  hallowed  spot  forbear ; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate. 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 

m  tAinno.  oABiTB. 

8ni  Saxttel  Garth,  an  eminent  physidao,  pub- 
lished in  1696  his  poem  of  The  Ditpauary^  to  aid 
the  ooQege  of  physicians  in  a  war  they  were  then 
waging  with  the  apothecaries.    The  latter  had  Ten- 
tured  to  pretcnbe^  at  weD  as  compcmtd  medidnes; 
and  the  physicians,  to  outbid  them  in  popularity, 
adTertisea  that  they  would  giTe  adTice  graHa  to  the 
poor,  and  establish  a  dispensary  of  their  own  for  the 
isJe  of  cheap  medidoes.    The  college  triumphed; 
but  in  1703  the  House  of  Lords  dedd^  that  apothe- 
caries were  entitled  to  exerdse  the  priTHege  which 
Garth  and  his  brother  physicians  resisted.    Garth 
was  a  popular  and  beneTolent  man,  a  firm  Whig, 
yet  the  eariy  encourager  of  Pope;  and  when  Dryden 
died,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  oTer  the  poef  s 
remains.    With  Addison,  he  was,  politically  and 
personally,  on  terms  of  the  dosest  intimacy.    Garth 
died  in  1718.    The  'Dispensary*  is  a  mock  heroic 
poem  in  six  cantos.    Some  of  the  leading  apothe- 
caries of  the  day  are  happily  ridiculed ;  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  satire  has  passed  away,  and  it  did  not 
contain  enough  of  the  bfe  of  poetry  to  preserTe  it 
A  few  lines  will  giTe  a  specimen  of  the  manner  and 
the  Tersiflcation  of  the  poem.    It  opens  in  the  fd- 
lowingftnin: — 


Speak,  goddess !  since  'tis  thou  that  best  canst  tell. 
How  ancieut  leagues  to  modoru  diacord  fell ; 
And  why  physicians  were  so  cautious  grown 
Of  others'  lirex,  and  lavish  of  their  own ; 
How  by  a  journey  to  the  Elysiau  plain. 
Peace  triumphed,  and  old  time  returned  anin. 

Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  placed 
Where  angzy  justice  shows  her  awful  face ; 
Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate. 
That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state; 
There  stands  a  dome,^  majestic  to  the  sifht. 
And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oral  hei^t ; 
A  golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill, 
Se^ns,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  gilded  pill ; 
This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron's  aim. 
Raised  for  a  use  as  noble  as  its  frame ; 
Nor  did  the  learned  society  decline 
The  propagation  of  that  graat  design ; 
In  all  her  mazes,  NatureTs  face  they  viewed. 
And,  as  she  disappeanNl,  their  search  pursued* 
Wrapt  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies. 
Yet  to  the  learned  unveiu  her  dark  disguise. 
But  shuns  the  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 

Now  she  unfolds  the  faint  and  dawning  strife 
Of  infant  atoms  kindling  into  life ; 
How  ductile  matter  new  meanders  takes. 
And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes ; 
And  how  the  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone. 
By  just  degrees  to  harden  into  bone ; 
While  the  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  urn. 
And  in  fUll  tides  of  purple  streams  return ; 
How  lambent   flames   from   life's  bright  lampa 

arise. 
And  dart  in  emanations  through  the  eyes ; 
How  freoi  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours. 
To  slake  a  fererish  heat  with  ambient  showers ; 
Whence  their  mechanic  powers  the  spirits  daim ; 
How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  their  frame ; 
How  the  same  nerTes  are  fashioned  to  sustain 
The  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain ; 
Why  bilious  mice  a  golden  light  puts  on. 
And  floods  of  chyle  in  siWer  currents  run ; 
How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began 
To  extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  man ;  *  * 
Whv  envy  oft  transforms  with  wan  diitguise, 
And  why  gaT  Mirth  sits  smiling  in  the  eves ;   *    * 
Whence  Mile's  Tigour  at  the  O^mpic's  shown. 
Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Sloane ; 
How  matter,  by  the  varied  shape  of  pores 
Or  idiots  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to  find. 
How  body  acts  upon  impassiTe  mind ; 
How  fhmes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire, 
Past  hopes  reriTe,  and  prssent  joys  inspire ; 
Whv  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declaie^ 
And  how  the  passions  in  the  features  are ; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  lorm  unseen ; 
How  quick  their  feculties  the  limbs  fulfil. 
And  act  at  erery  summons  of  the  will ; 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descry. 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descried ; 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should  preside  ; 
Feuds  are  increased,  and  learning  laid  aside ; 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal. 
And  for  important  nothings  show  a  zeal : 
Tlie  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine. 
And  Psaan's  beams  with  fading  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found. 
Nor  eyes    in    iheum,    through    midnight-watching 

drowned: 
The  lonely  edifice  in  sweats  complains 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silence  reigns. 
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This  pla«e,  fo  fit  for  unduturbed  tepow, 
Hie  god  of  sloth  for  hiB  asylum  chose ; 
Upon  A  couch  of  down  in  these  abodes, 
Supine  with  folded  arms,  he  thoughtless  nods ; 
Indulging  dreams  his  godhead  luU  to  ease, 
With  murmurs  of  soft  rilli^  and  whinxring  trees : 
The  poppy  and  each  numbing  plant  dispense 
Their  <m)wsy  virtue  and  dull  indolence ; 
No  passions  interrupt  his  easy  reisn. 
No  problems  puzzle  his  lethargic  brain : 
But  dark  oblivion  guards  his  peaceful  bed. 
And  lazy  fogs  hang  lingering  o'er  his  head. 

The  following  is  firom  a  grandiloquent  addreM  by 
CdocynthuB,  a  keen  apothecary : — 

Could*st  thou  propose  that  we^  the  fnends  of  fates. 

Who  fill  churoiyaids,  and  who  unpeople  states, 

Who  baffle  nature,  and  dispose  of  liyes, 

Whilst  Russel,  as  we  please,  or  starves  or  thrives. 

Should  e'er  submit  to  their  despotic  will. 

Who  out  of  consultation  scarce  can  skill  t 

The  towering  Alps  shall  sooner  sink  to  vales. 

And  leeches,  in  our  glasses,  swell  to  whales ; 

Or  Norwich  trade  in  instruments  of  steel. 

And  Birmingham  in  stufi  and  druggets  deal  f 

Alleys  at  Wapping  furnish  us  new  modes, 

And  Monmouth  Street,  Versailles,  with  riding-hoods; 

The  sick  to  the  Hundreds  in  pale  throngs  repair, 

And  change  the  Gravel-pits  ror  Kentish  air. 

Our  properties  must  on  our  arms  depend ; 

Tis  next  to  conquer,  bravely  to  defend. 

Tis  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harsh  appears ; 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  feaxs. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  sUent  shore. 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar : 
Ete  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 
The  wise  through  thdught  the  insults  of  death  defy ; 
The  fools  through  blesMd  insensibility. 
'TIS  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave ; 
Sou^t  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquished  by  the  brave. 
It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  firee ; 
And,  though  a  tynmt,  offers  liberty. 

Garth  wrote  the  epilogue  to  Addison*s  tragedy  of 
Cato»  which  ends  with  the  following  pleasing  lines : — 

Oh,  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear, 
When  woids  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sincere ; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvied  things. 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  noves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mouin  inien  truth  complains, 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  his  chains ; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  language  tell. 
And  ey^  shall  utter  what  the  lips  concod : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  dimb. 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time ; 
The  &ir  sliall  listen  to  desert  alone^ 
And  every  Lucia  find  a  Cato's  son. 


SIR  UCHASO  BLACUfOBS. 

Sir  Bichard  Blackmore  was  one  of  the  most 
fbrtunate  physicians,  and  the  most  persecuted  poeta, 
dt  this  period.  He  was  bom  of  a  good  family  in 
Wiltshire,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford 
in  1676.  He  was  in  extensive  medical  practice,  was 
knighted  by  King  William  III^  and  afterwards 
made  censor  of  the  college  of  physicians.  In  1695, 
he  published  Prince  Arthur,  an  epic  poem,  which  he 
says  he  wrote  amidst  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in 
coffeehouses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets! 
I>ryden,  whom  he  had  attacked  for  licentiouBness, 
■atirised  him  for  writing  *  to  the  rumbling  of  hit 
chariot-wheels.*  Blackmore  continued  writing,  and 
published  a  series  of  epic  poems  on  King  Alflred, 
Queen  Blizabeth,  the  BJedeemer,  the  Creation,  Sec 


AH  have  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but  Pope  has  piciaied 
his  memory  in  various  satirical  allusions.  Addiiaii 
extended  his  friendship  to  the  Whig  poet,  whose 
private  character  was  exemmlary  and  irreproachabie; 
Dr  Johnson  included  Bladonore  in  his  editioo  of 
the  poets,  but  restricted  his  puUication  of  his  works 
to  the  poem  of  'Creation,*  which,  he  said,  'wsnti 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  tiioqgfat, 
nor  elegance  of  diction.'  Blackmore  died  m  17tt. 
The  d^lgn  of  *  Creation'  was  to  demonstnte  tiie 
existence  of  a  Divine  Eternal  Mind.  He  redtei  the 
proorib  of  a  Deity  firom  natural  and  physicsl  pheno- 
mena, and  afterwards  reviews  the  systems  of  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Fatalists,  condnding  with  a 
hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  world.  The  Tfit/fjd 
Blaclonore  is  everywhere  apparent  in  hia  writuge; 
but  the  genius  of  poetry  too  often  evaporates  smidst 
his  oommonplaoe  illustrations  and  prosing  dedsr 
mation.  One  passage  of  '  Creation*  (addraoeed  to 
the  disciples  of  Lucretius)  will  sufltoe  to  show  the 
style  of  Blackmore,  in  its  more  select  and  unpoved 


Ton  ask  us  why  the  soil  the  thistle  breeds ; 
Why  its  spontaneous  birth  are  thoms  and  weeds; 
W]hv  for  the  harrest  it  the  harrow  needs ! 

The  Author  might  a  nobler  world  have  made, 
In  brighter  dress  the  hills  and  vales  anayed. 
And  ul  its  face  in  floweiy  scenes  displayed : 
The  fflebe  untilled  might  plenteous  crops  have  bone, 
And  Drought  forth  wpiey  poTos  instead  of  than : 
Rtdi  fruit  and  flowers,  without  the  gaidcBei^s  psfau^ 
Might  eveiy  hill  have  crowned,  have  honouxcd  sll  the 

pluns: 
This  Nature  might  have  boasted,  had  the  IGiid 
Who  formed  the  spacious  univene  designed 
That  man,  from  labour  free,  as  well  as  grief, 
Should  nass  in  lazy  luxury  his  life^ 
But  he  nis  creature  gave  a  fertile  soil. 
Fertile,  but  not  without  the  owner's  toil. 
That  some  reward  his  industiy  should  crown. 
And  that  his  food  in  part  might  be  his  own. 

But  while  insulting  you  arraign  the  laod. 
Ask  why  it  wants  the  plough^  or  labourer's  hand; 
Kind  to  the  marble  rocks,  you  ne'er  complain 
That  they,  without  the  sculptor's  skill  and  psin, 
No  perfect  statue  yield,  no  iMMee  relieve, 
Or  finished  column  for  the  palace  give. 
Yet  if  firom  hills  unlaboured  figures  came, 
Man  might  have  ease  enjoyed,  though  never  fam& 

You  may  the  world  or  more  defect  aphraid, 
That  other  works  by  Nature  are  unmade: 
That  she  did  never,  at  her  own  expense, 
A  palace  rear,  and  in  magnificence 
Out-rival  art,  to  grace  the  stately  rooms ; 
That  she  no  castle  builds,  no  lofty  domes. 
Had  Nature's  hand  these  various  works  prepared, 
What  thoughtful  care,  what  labour  had  been  spend  I 
But  then  no  realm  would  one  great  master  sho«^ 
No  Phidias  Qreeoe,  and  Rome  no  Angelo. 
With  equal  reason,  too,  yon  might  demand 
Why  boats  and  ships  require  the  artist's  hsad ; 
Why  generous  Nature  did  not  these  ptoride, 
To  pass  the  standing  lake,  or  flowing  tide  I 

You  sapr  the  hills,  which  hif/k.  in  air  arise^ 
Haibour^m  clouds,  and  min^e  with  the  skies, 
That  earth's  dishonour  and  encumbering  load. 
Of  many  spacious  regions  man  defmud ; 
For  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  a  desolate  abode. 
But  can  the  obiector  no  convenience  find         ^^ 
In  mountains,  hills,  and  rocks,  which  gud  end  hiao 
The  mighty  frame,  that  else  would  be  di^ised  I 
Do  not  those  hei^  the  racing  tide  rcstraiB, 
And  for  the  dome  afiford  ttie  marble  vein  I 
Does  not  the  rivers  fh>m  the  mountains  flow. 
And  bring  down  ridies  to  the  i«le  bdowl 
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See  h<m  the  torrent  rolls  the  golden  laiid 
From  the  high  ridges  to  the  flatter  land. 
The  loftj  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  minoal  treasure  and  metallic  ore. 


AXBIIOSB  FHILIP8. 

Among  the  Whig  poets  of  the  day,  whom  Pope's 
enmity  nAeed  to  temporary  importance,  was  Ambbose 
PfliLipe  (1671-1749).  He  was  a  native  of  Leices- 
tershire, educated  at  Cambridge,  and  patronised  by 
the  Whig  government  of  George  L  He  was  a  com- 
missioner of  the  collieries,  held  some  appointments 
in  Irdand,  and  sat  for  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the 
Ush  House  of  Commons.  The  works  of  Philips 
ooDsist  of  three  plays,  some  misoellaneoas  poems, 
translations,  and  pastorals.  The  latter  were  pub- 
Bshed  in  the  same  miscellany  with  those  of  Pope, 
and  were  Injudiciously  praised  by  Tickell  as  the 
finest  in  the  English  language.  Pope  resented  this 
m^nst  depreciation  of  his  own  poetry  by  an  ironical 
paper  in  the  Guardian,  calculated  to  make  Philips 
appear  ridiculous.  Ambrose  felt  the  satire  keenly, 
and  even  vowed  to  take  personal  vengeance  on  his 
adrersary,  by  whipping  him  with  a  it)d  in  Button's 
ooflfeehouse.  A  paper  war  ensued,  and  Pope  im- 
mortalised Philips 


The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown. 

Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half-a-crown ; 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 

And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  Unes  a-year. 

The  pastorals  are  certainly  poor  enough;  but 
Philips  was  an  elegant  versifier,  and  Goldsmith  has 
eulogised  part  of  lus  epistle  to  Lord  Dorset,  as  *  in- 
comparably fine.' 

A  fragment  of  Sappho^  translated  by  Philips,  is  a 
poetical  gem  so  brilliant,  that  Warton  thought  Addi- 
son must  have  assisted  in  its  composition : — 

Blessed  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondlv  site  by  thee. 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while, 
SofUy  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed  in  transport  tossed. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 

My  bosom  glowed  ;  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quickly  through  my  vital  frame ; 
O'er  my  dim  ejres  a  darkness  hung ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmuis  rung. 

In  dewy  damns  my  limbs  were  diilled. 
My  blood  with  gentle  horron  thrilled  ; 
Mv  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play ; 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 

EpiaUetotheMarlofVoneL 
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From  froien  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow. 
From  streams  whieh  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow^ 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring. 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing! 
The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  from  sight 
All  pleasmg  objects  which  to  verse  invite* 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods. 
The  floweiT  plains,  and  silver-streaming  floods. 
By  snow  disguised,  in  bright  oonfosion  lie. 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle-breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring, 
No  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmoved,  the  boisterous  winds  defy, 
MThile  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 


The  vast  leviathan  wants  room  to  |^y. 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl, 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howL 
O'er  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain : 
There  solid  billows  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  1  seen,  even  heve^ 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear. 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treasured  snow. 
Or  winds  begun  through  hazy  skies  to  blow : 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose, 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  froze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew. 
The  ruddy  mom  disclosed  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise. 
And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes : 
For  eveiy  shrub,  and  eveiy  blade  of  grass. 
And  eveiy  pointed  thorn,  seemed  wrought  in  glass ; 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show. 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  beiries  slow. 
The  thick-sprung  reeds,  which  watery  maiues  yield, 
Seemed  polished  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise : 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pine 
Glazed  over,  m  the  freezing  ether  shine. 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun. 
Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise, 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies ; 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends, 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends : 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm, 
And  by  decrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm. 
The  traveller  a  miiy  oountiy  sees, 
And  joumevs  sad  bieneath  the  dropping  trees : 
Like  some  aeluded  peasant,  Merlin  leads 
Through  fragrant  bowers,  and  through  delicious  meads} 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise. 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wandering  feet  the  mi^ic  paths  pursue, 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true. 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  flaid  air. 
And  woods,  and  wildH,  and  thorny  ways  appear : 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  vision  monins. 

The  Pint  Paitorat. 

LoBBiir. 

If  we,  0  Dorset !  quit  the  city-throngs 

To  meditate  in  shades  the  rural  song, 

Bv  your  command,  be  present ;  and,  0  bring 

The  Muse  along !    The  Muse  to  you  shall  sing 

Her  influence,  Buckhurst,  let  me  there  obtain. 

And  I  forgive  the  famed  Sicilian  swain. 

Begin. — In  unluxurious  times  of  yore. 
When  flocks  and  herds  were  no  inglorious  store, 
Lobbin,  a  shepherd  boy,  one  evening  fair. 
As  western  winds  had  cooled  the  sultry  air. 
His  numbered  sheep  within  the  fold  now  pent, 
Thus  plained  him  of  his  dreary  discontent ; 
Beneath  a  hoaiy  poplar's  whispering  boughs, 
He,  solitary,  sat,  to  breathe  his  vows. 
Venting  the  tender  anguish  of  his  heart, 
As  passion  taught,  in  accents  free  of  art ; 
Ana  little  did  he  hope,  while,  night  by  nicht, 
His  sighs  were  lavished  thus  on  Lucy  bright. 

*  Ah !  well-a-day,  how  long  must  I  endure 
This  pining  pain!  Or  who  shall  speed  my  curet 
Fond  love  no  cure  will  have,  seek  no  repose, 
Delights  in  grief,  nor  any  measure  knows : 
And  now  the  moon  begins  in  clouds  to  rise ; 
The  brightening  stars  increase  with'm  the  skies ; 
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The  wind*  an  hnihed  ;  the  dem  divtil ;  tad  (leap 

Hftth  closed  the  eyelid*  of  mT  weeij  iheep : 

I  onlj,  with  the  proirliDg  irolf,  conitnunad 

All  night  to  Tuke !  with  hunger  he  ij  pained. 

And  I  with  Iotc.     H  it  huagei  he  may  tune ; 

But  who  an  qqcnch,  0  cruel  lore  I  thy  Omiat  1 

Whilom  did  1,  &11  u  thin  poplu  fur, 

Upr»in  my  beedlew  heed,  then  void  of  are, 

'Mong  ruitic  rout*  the  chief  for  vviCoD  game ; 

Noi  could  they  meiry  mftke,  till  Lobbin  cunt, 

Vfha  better  eeen  then  I  in  ^epfaerd'a  Mia, 

To  pleate  the  lade,  uid  win  the  lusei'  heut*  1 

Hew  deftly,  to  mine  OKten  teed  M  eweat. 

Wont  they  upon  the  green  to  ihift  their  feet  1 

And,  wearied  in  the  dance,  how  would  they  jtMin 

Smim  well-defiled  talc  froia  me  to  lean  t 

For  many  eong*  and  tale*  of  mirth  had  1, 

To  duue  the  loitering  >un  adown  the  iky : 

But  ah  I  tinee  Lucy  coy  deep-wrouiht  her  ipit* 

Within  my  heart,  unmindful  of  delight. 

The  jolly  groom*  1  fly,  and,  alt  alone. 

To  rocki  and  wood*  pour  forth  my  fruitleas  moan. 

Oh  1  quit  thy  wonted  icom,  relentleu  fair, 

Ere,  lingering  long,  I  perish  through  deapair. 

Had  Roealiad  been  miitne*  of  my  mind. 

Though  not  *o  fair,  she  would  haie  ptoTed  more  kind. 

0  think,  unwitting  maid,  while  yet  ii  time, 

How  flying  year*  impair  thy  youthful  prime  1 

Thy  virgin  bloom  will  not  for  ever  stay. 

And  flower*,  though  left  ungathered,  will  decay  ! 

The  dowen,  anew,  itturaing  season*  bringi    "j 

But  beauiy  faded  ha*  no  second  apriiig.  ^ 

Uy  word*  an  wind  I     She,  deaf  to  all  my  criee, 

Take*  pleasure  in  the  mischief  of  her  ryaa. 


How  would  the  erook  beseem  thy  lily  hand ! 
How  would  my  younglings  round  thee  gadng  *tand  1 
Ah,  witles*  youngling*!  gaze  not  on  her  ^e: 
Thence  all  my  BorTow  ;  theaoe  the  death  1  die. 
Oh,  killing  beautyl  and  oh,  eore  desire! 
Must  then  my  euffering*  but  with  life  eipir«  I 
Though  hlosaom*  erery  year  the  tree*  adorn. 
^riiig  afler  spring  I  wither,  nipt  with  icom : 
Nor  trow  I  when  this  hitter  blast  will  end. 
Or  if  yon  itan  will  e'er  my  tows  befiiend. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  flock  ;  for  hanp^  ye  may  take 
Sweet  nightly  leat,  though  still  your  master  wakft.' 

Now  to  the  waning  moon  the  nightingale. 
Id  *lendeT  warblinn,  tuned  her  piteou*  tal& 
The  love-aick  ihepherd,  littenine,  felt  relief 
Pleased  with  DO  iweet  a  partner  in  hi*  grie^ 


The  Italian  opera  anil  English 
Kiarcea  uf  fashionable  and  poetical  aneciaiuMi — wen 
driTen  out  of  tlie  field  at  ttii*  time  by  the  eawj,  indo- 
lent, good- humoured  John  Gat,  who  aeema  to  haire 
been  the  most  artleas  and  the  best-belaTed  of  all  Uw 
Pope  and  Swifl  circle  of  wits  uid  poeU.     Gq'  vaa 


n  flolrery  meads. 


Like  biaking  heifer,  loose  ii 

She  gadi  where'er  her  roring  fancy  leads ; 

Tet  still  from  me.     Ah  me  1  the  tiresome  chaset 

Shy  as  the  fawn,  ahe  fliaa  mj  fond  embrace. 

She  flici,  indeed,  but  eier  leaTC*  behind. 

Fly  where  she  will,  her  likenesi  in  my  mind. 

No  cruel  purpose  in  my  *peed  I  bear ; 

Ti*  only  lore ;  and  love  why  ahould'st  tbOQ  feu  t 

Wlkat  idle  feara  a  maiden  breaet  alarm  I 

Stay,  aimple  girl ;  a  lover  cannot  harm  ; 

Two  aportire  kidlings,  both  fair-flecked,  I  rear. 

Whose  *hooting  horn*  like  tender  buds  appear  : 

A  lambkin  too,  of  spotlees  fleece,  I  breed. 

And  teach  the  fondling  fh>ni  my  band  to  feed : 

Nor  wilt  I  cease  betimes  to  cull  the  fields 

Oferery  dewy  sweet  the  morning  yields  : 

From  early  spring  to  autumn  IM*  shalt  thOD 

Receive  gay  girlonds,  blooming  o'er  thy  brow : 

And  when— but  why  these  unaruling  paina? 

The  gifts  alike,  and  giver,  she  diadun*  ; 


Yet  was  ahe  bora,  like  me,  of  ahenherd-sin^ 
And  I  may  field*  and  1owid|  hoda  aoqnir*. 
01  would  my  rift*  but  win  bar  wanton  heart. 
Or  could  I  half  the  warmth  I  fM  impart. 

How  would  1  wander,  every  day,  to  find 

The  choice  of  wildinga,  bluahing  through  the  rind  1 

For  g1o*sy  plnma  how  lightsome  climb  the  tree, 

How  riik  the  vengeance  of  the  thriily  bee^ 

Or,  if  thou  deign  to  live  a  shmherdess. 

Thou  Lobbin**  lock,  and  Lobbin  ahall  pooaNJ 

And  fiur  my  flock,  nor  yet  uncomely  I, 

If  liouid  founUins  flatter  not ;  and  why 

Shonld  liquid  foonl   '      *  "      "' 

The  borderii     " 


ig  flowers  lesa  beauteoua  than  Ihay  j 
kive  1  nor  think  the  employment  n 
_iii.  ._j  little  lambkins  w— »  • 


bom  at  Barnstaple,  in  DeninshirG,  in  leSS.    He  was 
of  the  ancient  faroJy  of  the  Le  Gaya  of  Ozfcvd  and 
Devuiebiic ;  but  hie  father  being  in  redocul  circim- 
itancee,  the  poet  was  put  apprentice  to  a  liDt-merca' 
in  the  Strand,  London.    He  dialiked  this  taenxauij 
ijdovmepl,  and  at  length  obtained  bis  discharge 
m  Us  master.    In  1711,  he  published  his  Tfvol 
^ertt,  a  descriptive  poem,  dedicated  to  Pope,   ia 
which  «e  may  trace  hia  joj  at  b^ng  emancipated 
flnxn  the  dmdgei;  of  a  shop; — 
But  I,  who  ne'er  was  blessed  by  Fortune's  han^ 
Nor  brightened  plougluharee  in  paternal  land; 
Long  in  the  noi*y  town  have  been  immured, 
Rcapired  its  smoke,  and  all  its  cana  endnied. 


ENGLISH  LTTEBATURE. 


MMR  ttMRi 


Fatigued  at  last, »  calm  retreai  I  diMe, 
And  soothed  my  haneeed  mind  witk  etvvet  repoee, 
Where  fields,  and  shades,  and  the  refreshing  clime 
the  sylran  song,  and  prompt  my  rhyme. 


Next  year,  Gay  obtained  the  appointment  of  domestic 
■ecretary  to  tiie  Duchess  of  Monmonth,  on  which 
he  waa  cordially  congratulated  by  Pope,  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  his  fortunes.  His  next  work  was 
hit  Skqfkerd't  Week,  in  Six  PastoraU,  written  to 
throw  ridicule  on  those  of  Ambrose  Philips;  but 
containing  so  much  genuine  comic  humour,  and  en- 
tertaining pictures  of  country  life,  that  they  became 
popular,  not  as  satires,  but  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic merits,  as  affording  '  a  prospect  of  his  own 
OQontry.*  In  an  address  to  the  *  courteous  reader,' 
Gay  saya,  *Thou  wilt  not  find  my  shepherdesses 
Idly  piping  on  oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the  kine, 
^tiiff  up  the  sheares;  or,  if  the  hogs  are  astray, 
uinng  them  to  their  styes.  My  shepherd  gathereth 
none  other  nosegays  but  what  are  the  growth  of  our 
own  fields;  he  sleepeth  not  under  myrtle  shades, 
hoi  under  a  hedge ;  nor  doth  he  vigilantly  defend 
Ms  fiock  from  wolves,  because  there  are  none.'  This 
matter-of-fact  view  of  rural  life  has  been  admirably 
IbUowed  by  Orabbe,  with  a  moral  aim  and  efi*ect  to 
which  Gay  never  aspired.  About  this  time  the 
poet  also  produced  his  TVtVia,  or  the  Art  of  Walking 
ike  Streett  of  Londtm,  and  The  Fan,  a  poem  in  three 
hooks.  The  former  of  these  is  in  the  mock-heroic 
style,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Swift,  and  gives 
a  graphic  i^ccount  of  the  dangers  and  impediments 
then  encountered  in  traversing  the  narrow,  crowded, 
Hi-lighted,  and  vice-infbsted  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis.  His  puntings  of  city  life  are  in  the 
Dutch  style,  low  and  familiar,  but  correctly  and 
forcibly  dbrawn.  The  following  sketch  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  book-stalls  in  the  streets  may  still  be 
verified: — 

Volumes  on  sheltered  stalls  expanded  lie. 
And  rarious  science  lures  the  learned  eye ; 
The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  scholiasts  groan, 
And  deep  divines,  to  modem  shops  unknown ; 
Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 
Collects  the  various  odours  of  the  spring. 
Walkers  at  leisure  learning's  flowers  may  spoil, 
Nor  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil ; 
May  morals  snatch  froin  Plutarch's  tattered  page, 
A  mildewed  Bacon,  or  Statgyra's  sage : 
Here  sauntering  'prentices  o*er  Otway  weep. 
O'er  Congreve  smile,  or  over  D'Urfey  sleep  ; 
Pleased  sempstresses  the  Lock's  |amed  Rape  unfold ; 
And  Squirts*  read  Garth  till  apozems  grow  cold. 

The  poet  gives  a  Bvely  and  picturesque  account 
of  the  great  frost  in  London,  when  a  fair  was  held 
on  the  river  Thames : — 

0,  roving  muse  1  recall  that  wondrous  ^ear 
When  winter  reigned  in  bleak  Britannia's  air ; 
When  hoaxy  Thames,  with  frosted  oziers  crowned. 
Was  three  long  moons  in  icy  fetters  bound. 
The  waterman,  forlorn,  along  the  shore. 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar: 
See  harnessed  steeds  desert  the  stonpr  town, 
And  wander  roads  unstable  not  their  own  ; 
Wheels  o'er  the  hardened  water  smoothly  glide, 
Aud  rare  with  whitened  tracks  the  slippery  tide  j 
Hera  the  fat  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  fire. 
And  scarce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire ; 
Booths  sudden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets  appear, 
And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded  fair. 

*  Bqnirt  is  tbe  name  of  sn  apothoaary'B  bqy  in  Garth's  *  DIs* 


So,  when  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
&»read  their  encampment  o'er  the  spacious  plain, 
Inick-risiiig  tents  a  canvass  city  buUd, 
And  the  loud  dice  rssound  through  all  the  field. 

In  1713,  Gay  brought  out  a  comedy  entitled  7^ 
Wife  of  Bath;  but  it  failed  of  success.  His  friends 
were  anxious  in  his  behalf,  and  next  year  (July  1 7 14), 
he  writes  with  joy  to  Pope—*  Since  you  went  out 
of  the  town,  my  Lord  Clarendon  was  appointed 
envoy-extraordinary  to  Hanover,  in  the  room  of 
Lord  P^t ;  and  by  making  use  of  those  friends, 
which  I  entirely  owe  to  you,  he  has  accepted  me  for 
his  secretary.'  The  poet  accordingly  quitted  hia 
situation  in  the  Monmouth  family,  and  accompanied 
Lord  Clarendon  on  hia  embassy.  He  seems,  bow« 
ever,  to  have  held  it  only  for  about  two  montJis;  for 
on  the  SSd  of  September  of  the  same  year.  Pope 
welcomes  him  to  his  native  soil,  and  counsels  him, 
now  that  the  queen  was  dead,  to  write  something 
on  the  king,  or  prince,  or  princess.  Gay  was  an 
anxious  expectant  of  court  favour,  and  he'complied 
with  Pope's  request  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  prin- 
cess, and  the  royal  family  went  to  see  his  play  of 
What  Uye  CaU  Itf  produced  shortly  after  his  return 
firom  Hanover,  in  1714.  The  piece  was  eminently 
suooessftil;  and  Gay  was  stimulated  to  another  dra- 
matic attempt  c^  a  similar  nature,  entitled  Three 
Houn  AfUr  Marriage.  Some  personal  satire  and 
indecent  dialogues  in  this  piece,  together  with  the 
improbability  of  the  plot,  sealed  its  fate  with  the 
public  It  soon  fell  into  disgrace;  and  its  author 
being  afraid  that  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  would  suffer 
injury  from  their  supposed  connexion  with  it,  took 
'all  the  shame  on  himself.'  Gay  was  silent  and 
dejected  for  some  time;  but  in  1720  he  published 
his  poems  by  subscription,  and  realised  a  sum  of 
£1000.  He  received,  also,  a  presentof  South-Sea  stock, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  worth  £20,000,  all  of  which 
he  lost  by  the  explosion  of  that  famous  delusion. 
This  serious  calamity  to  one  fond  of  finery  in  dress 
and  living  only  prompted  to  fiirther  literary  exer- 
tion. In  1724,  Gay  brought  out  another  drama. 
The  CaptiveMf  which  was  acted  with  moderate  sue- 
oets;  and  in  1726  he  wrote  a  volume  of  fables, 
designed  for  the  special  improvement  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  certainly  did  not  learn  mercy 
or  humanity  from  them.  The  accession  of  the 
prince  and  princess  to  the  throne  seemed  to  augur 
well  for  the  fortunes  of  Gay;  but  he  was  only 
offered  the  situation  of  gentleman  usher  to  one  of 
the  young  princesses,  and  considering  this  an  insult» 
he  rejected  it  His  genius  proved  his  best  patron. 
in  1726,  Swift  came  to  England,  and  resided  two 
montiis  with  Pope  at  Twickenham.  Among  other 
plans,  the  dean  of  St  Patrick  suggested  to  Gay  the 
idea  of  a  Newgate  pastoral,  in  which  the  chanu> 
ters  should  be  thieves  and  highwaymen,  and  the 
Beggar's  Opera  was  the  result  When  finished,  the 
two  friends  were  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  piece, 
but  it  was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  The 
songs  and  music  aided  greatly  its  popularity,  and 
there  was  also  the  reoonunendation  of^political  satire ; 
for  the  quarrel  between  Peacbum  and  Lockit  was 
an  allusion  to  a  personal  collision  between  Walpole 
and  his  colleague,  Lord  Townsend.  The  spirit  and 
variety  of  the  piece,  in  which  song  and  sentiment 
are  so  happily  intermixed  with  vice  and  roguejry, 
still  render  the  *  B(  ggar's  Opera'  a  favourite  with 
the  public ;  but  as  Gay  has  succeeded  in  making 
highwaymen  agreeable,  and  even  attractive,  it  can- 
not be  oommeikled  for  ita  moral  tendency.  Of  thia 
we  suspect  the  Epicurean  author  thought  little.  The 
opera  had  a  run  of  sixty-three  nights,  and  became 
the  rage  of  town  and  ooontcy.    Ita  locoesi  bad  also 
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the  effect  of  giving  riae  to  the  Engliah  opera,  a  spe- 
cies of  light  comedy  enlivened  by  songs  sad  music, 
which  for  a  time  supplanted  the  Italian  opera,  with 
all  its  exotic  and  elahorate  graces.  Gay  tried  a 
sequel  to  the  *  Beggar's  Opera,'  under  the  title  of 
Pally;  but  as  it  was  supposed  to  oontain  sarcasms 
on  the  court,  the  lord  chamberlain  prohibited  its 
representation.  The  poet  had  recourse  to  publica- 
tion; and  such  was  the  zeal  of  his  ftiends,  and  the 
effect  of  party  spirit,  that  while  the  '  Beggar's  Opera' 
realised  for  him  only  about  £400,  *  PoUy*  produced 
a  profit  of  £1 100  or  £1S00.  The  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough gave  £100  as  her  subscription  for  a  copy. 
Gay  had  now  amassed  £3000  by  his  writings,  which 
he  resolved  to  keep  *  entire  and  sacred.'  He  was  at 
the  same  time  received  into  the  house  of  his  kind 
patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  with 
whom  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  only 
literary  occupation  was  composing  additional  fables, 
and  corresponding  occasionally  with  Pope  and 
Swift;  A  sudden  attack  of  inflammatory  fever 
hurried  him  out  of  life  in  three  days.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  December  1782.  Pope's  letter  to  Swift 
announcing  the  event  was  indorsed  by  the  latter : 
'  On  my  dear  friend  BCr  Gay*s  death.  Received, 
December  15th,  but  not  read  tiU  the  20th,  by  an 
impulse  foreboding  some  misfortune.*  The  friend- 
ship of  these  eminent  men  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
cere and  tender;  and  nothing  in  the  life  of  Swift  is 
more  touching  or  honourable  to  his  memory,  than 
those  passages  in  his  letters  where  the  recollection 
of  Gay  melted  his  haughty  stoicism,  and  awakened 
his  deep  though  unavailing  sorrow.  Pope,  always 
more  an^tionate,  was  equally  grieved  by  the  loss  of 
him  whom  he  has  characterised 


Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  chUd. 

Gay  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a 
handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensbory.  The  works 
of  this  easy  and  hoeable  son  of  the  muses  have  lost 
much  of  tlieir  popularity.  He  has  the  licentiousness, 
without  the  elegance,  of  Prior.  His  fables  aie  still, 
however,  the  best  we  possess;  and  if  they  have 
not  the  nationality  or  rich  humour  and  archness  of 
La  Fontaine's,  the  suljects  of  them  are  tight  and 
pleasing,  and  the  versification  always  smooth  and 
correct  Tke  Hare  with  Many  Friends  is  doubtless 
drawn  from  Gay's  own  experience.  In  the  Court  of 
Deathj  he  alms  at  a  higlier  order  of  poetry,  and  mar- 
shals his  *  diseases  dire*  with  a  strong  and  gloomy 
power.  His  song  of  Bhek-Ejfed  Suaan^  and  tbie 
ballad  beginning  *  Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring,' 
are  full  of  characteristic  tenderness  and  lyrical  me- 
lody. The  latter  is  said  by  Oowper  to  have  been 
the  joint  production  of  ArbiUihnot,  8wift»  and  Gay. 

[7^  Chmiiry  BaUad  Singer.] 

CFrom  *  Tbe  Shepberd's  Week.*] 

Sublimer  strains,  0  rustic  muse  I  prepare ; 
Forget  awhile  the  bam  and  dury's  care ; 
Thy  homely  voice  to  loftier  numbers  raise, 
The  drunkard's  flights  require  sonorous  lays ; 
With  Bowzybeus*  sones  exalt  thy  verse, 
While  rocks  and  woods  the  various  notes  rehearse. 

'Twas  in  the  season  when  the  reapers'  toil 
Of  the  ripe  harvest  'gan  to  rid  the  soil ; 
Wide  through  the  fleld  was  seen  a  goodly  rout. 
Clean  damseb  bound  the  gathered  sheaves  about ; 
The  lads  with  sharpened  hook  and  sweating  brow 
Cut  down  the  labours  of  the  winter  plough.    *    * 

When  fkst  asleep  thev  Bowzybeus  spiw!. 
His  hat  and  oaken  staff  lay  dose  besiae ; 


That  Bowzybeus  who  could  swestly  sing^ 
Or  with  4be  rosined  bow  tonnent  the  string; 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  fingen^  apeed. 
Could  call  soft  wsrblings  from  the  breathing  reed) 
That  Bowzybeus  who,  with  jocund  tongue. 
Ballads,  and  rounddaya,  and  catches  sung : 
They  loudly  laugh  to  see  the  damsel's  fright, 
And  in  disport  surround  the  drunken  wi^t. 

Ah,  Bowsybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  loagt 
The  mugs  were  Iaige»  the  drink  was  wondrous  sinnf  I 
Thou  should'st  have  left  the  fitir  before  'twas  ught| 
But  thou  sat'st  toping  till  the  motning  light. 

Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  f<urth  before  the  rout» 
And  kissed  with  smacking  lip  the  snoring  lout 
(For  custom  says, '  Whoe'er  this  venture  prore^ 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  nair  of  gloves'). 
By  her  example  Dorcas  boldn  news. 
And  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  nose. 
He  rubs  his  nostril,  and  in  wonted  joke 
The  sneering  strains  with  stammering  speech  bsqnke: 
To  you,  my  lads,  I'll  sing  mv  carols  o'er ; 
As  for  the  maids,  I've  something  else  in  store. 

No  sooner  'can  he  raise  his  tuneftd  song, 
But  lads  and  lasses  round  about  him  tiirong. 
Not  ballad-singer  placed  above  the  crowd 
Sings  with  a  note  so  shrilling  sweet  and  loud  ; 
Nor  parish-clerk,  who  calls  uie  pialm  so  dear. 
Like  Bowzybeus  soothes  the  attentive  ear. 

Of  nature's  laws  his  carols  first  begun. 
Why  the  grave  owl  can  never  face  the  sun. 
For  owls,  as  swains  observe,  detest  the  light. 
And  only  sin£  and  seek  their  prey  by  night. 
How  tumins  hide  their  swelling  heads  below. 
And  how  tne  closing  coleworts  upwards  grow ; 
How  Will-a-wisp  misleads  night^fiuing  clowns 
O'er  hills,  and  sinkine  bogs,  and  pathless  downs. 
Of  stars  he  told  that  dioot  with  shining  trail. 
And  of  the  glow-worm's  light  that  gil(b  his  tail. 
He  sung  where  woodcocks  in  the  summer  feed. 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  tiieir  breed 
(Some  think  to  northern  coasts  their  flight  tbcj  tsod, 
Or  to  the  mo<m  in  midnisht  hours  ascend) ; 
Where  swallows  in  the  winter's  soason  keep. 
And  how  the  drowsy  bat  and  dormouse  sleep ; 
How  nature  does  the  puppy's  eyelid  close. 
Till  the  bright  sun  has  nine  times  set  and  rose 
(For  huntsmen  by  their  lonff  ezperi^ice  find. 
That  puppies  still  nine  roUmg  suns  are  blind). 

Now  he  goes  on,  and  sin^s  of  fairs  and  shows, 
For  still  new  fairs  before  his  eyes  arose. 
How  pedlers'  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid. 
The  various  fairincs  of  tl^  count^  maid. 
Long  silken  laces  hang  upon  the  twine. 
And  rows  of  pins  and  amber  brsoelets  shine ; 
How  the  tight  lass  knives,  combs,  and  sdsson  Mfom, 
And  looks  on  thimbles  with  desiring  eyes. 
Of  lotteries  next  with  tuneftil  note  he  told. 
Where  silver  spoons  are  won,  and  rings  of  gold. 
The  lads  and  lasses  trudge  the  street  alon^ 
And  all  the  &ir  is  erow£d  in  his  song. 
The  mountebank  now  treads  the  stage,  and  sdlf 
His  pills,  his  balsams,  and  his  ague^pells ; 
Now  o'er  and  o'er  the  nimble  tumbler  springs. 
And  on  the  rope  the  venturous  maiden  swings ; 
Jack  Pudding,  in  his  party-coloured  jacket. 
Tosses  the  glove,  and  jokes  at  every  packet. 
Of  raree-shows  he  sung,  and  Punch's  ft^ts, 
Ofpockets  picked  in  crowds,  and  various  cheats. 

"nien  sad  he  sunx '  The  Children  in  tiie  Wood,' 
(Ah,  barbarous  uncle,  stained  with  infant  blood !) 
How  blackberries  they  plucked  in  deserts  wild. 
And  fearless  at  the  glittering  fanlchion  smiled ; 
Their  little  corpse  the  robin-redbreasts  found, 
And  strewed  with  pious  bill  the  leaves  around. 
(Ah,  gentle  birds !  if  this  Terse  lasts  so  long, 
Your  names  shall  live  for  ever  in  my  song.) 
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For '  Bozom  Joan'  lie  fiuig  the  doubtftal  itrife, 
How  the  sly  sailor  made  the  mud  »  wife. 

To  londOT  stnuDs  he  laised  hU  roice,  to  tell 
Wh»t  wofiil  win  in  *  Chevy  Chase^  befell, 
VHien  '  Percy  drove  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn ; 
Wan  to  he  wept  by  childien  yet  unborn  I' 
Ah,  Witheiington !  more  yean  thy  life  had  crowned, 
If  tiioa  hadst  neyer  heard  the  hom  or  hound  t 
Yet  shall  the  squire,  who  foucht  on  bloody  stumps, 
By  fiiiuro  bards  be  wailed  in  doleful  dumps. 

*  All  in  the  land  of  Essex'  next  he  chaunts. 
How  to  sleek  mares  starch  Quaken  turn  gallants: 
How  the  grave  brother  stood  on  bank  so  green— 
Hranpy  for  him  if  mares  had  never  been  I 

Then  he  was  seized  with  a  religious  qualm. 
And  on  a  sudden  sung  the  hundndth  psalm. 
He  sung  of  *Talfy  Weldi'  and  'Sawney  Scot,* 

*  Lilly-buUero'  and  the '  Irish  Trot.' 

Why  should  I  tell  of '  Batsman' or  of '  Shon,* 
Or  '  Wantley's  Dragon'  slain  by  valiant  Moore, 

*  The  Bower  of  Bosamond,'  or '  BoUn  Hood/ 

And  how  the'  grass  now  grows  whero  Troy  town  stoodf 
His  carols  ceased :  the  listening  maids  and  swains 
Seem  still  to  hear  some  soft  imperfect  strains. 
Sodden  he  rose,  and,  as  he  reels  along, 
Swean  kisses  sweet  should  well  reward  his  song. 
The  damsels  lau^^ing  fly ;  the  giddy  clown 
Acain  upon  a  wheat-sheaf  drops  adown ; 
The  power  that  guards  the  drunk  his  slero  attends. 
Till,  ruddy,  like  his  face,  the  sun  descends. 

IWalkmff  ihe  Strednf  LcndonJ] 
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Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  aright, 
How  to  walk  clean  by  day,  and  safe  by  ni^ht ; 
How  jostling  crowds  with  prudence  to  dechne. 
When  to  assort  the  wall,  and  ^en  resign, 
I  sing ;  thou.  Trivia,  goddess,  aid  my  song, 
Thnmgh  spacious  struts  conduct  thy  bard 
By  thee  transported,  I  securely  stray 
Where  winding  allm  lead  the  doubtful  way ; 
Tlie  silent  court  and  opening  squaro  exploro. 
And  long  perplexing  lanes  untrod  beforo. 
To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways, 
Earth  from  her  womb  a  flinty  tribute  pays ; 
For  thee  the  sturdy  pavior  thumps  the  ground. 
Whilst  every  stroke  nis  labouring  lunes  resound ; 
For  tiiee  the  scavenger  bids  kennels  ^lide 
Within  their  bounds,  and  heaps  of  dirt  subside. 
My  youthful  bosom  bums  with  thint  of  fame, 
From  the  great  theme  to  build  a  glorious  name ; 
To  tread  in  paths  to  ancient  bards  unknown. 
And  bind  my  temples  with  a  civic  crown : 
But  more  mv  country's  love  demands  my  lays ; 
My  country's  be  the  profit,  mine  the  praise  ! 

When  ue  black  youth  at  chosen  stands  rejoice, 
And '  clean  your  shoes'  resounds  from  eveir  voice  | 
When  late  theb  miry  sides  stage-coaches  show, 
And  their  stiflf  horses  through  the  town  move  slow ; 
When  all  the  Mall  in  leafy  ruin  lies. 
And  damsels  first  renew  their  oyster  cries ; 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provide. 
Not  of  the  Spanish  or  Morocco  hide ; 
The  wooden  neel  may  raise  the  dancer's  bound, 
And  with  the  scalloped  top  his  step  be  crowned : 
Let  firm,  well-hammered  soles  protect  thy  feet 
Through  freezing  snows,  and  rains,  and  soaking  sleet. 
ShoiUd  the  bie  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide. 
Each  stone  wiU  wrench  the  unwary  step  aside ; 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ankle  sprain ; 
And,  when  too  short  the  modish  shoes  are  worn, 
Toull  judge  the  seasons  by  your  shooting  com. 

Nor  should  it  prove  thy  less  important  care, 
To  dffose  a  proper  coat  for  winters  wear. 
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Now  in  thy  trank  thy  D'Oily  habit  fold, 
The  silken  drugget  ill  can  fence  the  cold ; 
The  fiieze's  spongy  nap  is  soaked  with  rain, 
And  showen  soon  drench  the  camblet's  cockled  grain ; 
True  Witneyl  broadcloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
Unpierced  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn : 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence,  for  who  would  wear 
Amid  the  town  the  spoils  of  Russia's  bear ! 
Within  the  roquelaure's  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent, 
Hands,  that,  stretched  forth,  invading  harms  {Nravent. 
Let  the  loopied  bavarey  the  fop  embrace, 
Or  his  deep  cloak  bespattered  o'er  with  lace. 
That  garment  best  the  winter's  rage  defends. 
Whose  ample  form  without  one  plait  depends ; 
By  various  names'  in  various  counties  known, 
Vet  held  in  all  the  trae  surtout  alone ; 
Be  thine  of  kersey  firm,  though  small  the  cost, 
Tlien  brave  unwet  the  rain,  unchilled  the  frost. 
If  the  strong  cane  support  thy  walking  hand, 
Chairmoi  no  longer  shall  the  wall  command ; 
Even  sturdy  carmen  shall  thy  nod  obey, 
And  rattlinc  coaches  stop  to  make  thee  way : 
Tliis  shall  direct  thy  cautious  tread  aright. 
Though  not  one  glaring  lamp  enliven  night. 
Let  beaux  their  canes,  with  amber  tipt,  produce  ; 
Be  thein  for  empty  show,  but  thine  for  use. 
In  ffilded  chariots  while  th^  loll  at  ease. 
And  luilv  insure  a  life's  disease ; 
While  softer  chain  the  tawdry  load  convey 
To  court,  to  White's,^  assemblies,  or  the  play  ; 
Rosv-complexioned  Health  thv  stejM  attends. 
And  exercise  thy  lasting  youth  defends. 
Imprudent  men  Heaven's  choicest  gifcit  profane: 
Thus  some  beneath  their  arm  support  the  cane ; 
The  dirty  point  oft  checks  the  careless  pace, 
And  miry  spots  the  clean  cravat  disgrace. 
Oh  I  may  I  never  such  misfortune  meet  I 
May  no  such  vicious  walken  crowd  the  street  I 
May  Providence  o'ershade  me  with  her  winga. 
While  the  bold  Muse  experienced  danger  sings ! 

Song. 

Sweet  woman  is  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre, 
Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground ; 

Near  it  the  bees,  in  play,  flutter  and  cluster. 
And  gaudy  butterflies  frolic  around. 

But  when  once  plucked,  'tis  no  longer  rlluring. 
To  Covent-G'arden  'tis  sent  (as  yet  sweet), 

There  fades,  and  shrinks,  and  grows  past  all  enduring. 
Bote,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  feet. 

{The  Pod  and  the  Rote.} 

[From  the  *  Fables.'] 

I  hate  the  man  who  builds  his  name 
On  rains  of  another's  fame : 
Thus  prudes,  bv  characten  o  erthrown. 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own ; 
Thus  scribblers,  covetous  of  praise. 
Think  slander  can  transplant  the  baya. 
Beauties  and  bards  have  equal  pride. 
With  both  all  rivals  are  decried : 
Who  pnises  Lesbia's  eyes  and  feature. 
Must  call  her  sister  *  awkward  creature  f 
For  the  kind  flattery's  sure  to  chann. 
When  we  some  other  nymph  disarm. 

As  in  the  cool  of  early  day 
A  poet  sought  the  sweets  of  May, 
The  garden's  fragrant  breath  ascends. 
And  every  stalk  with  odour  bends ; 
A  rose  he  plucked,  he  gazed,  admired. 
Thus  singing,  as  the  muse  inspired — 

>  A  town  In  Ozfordahlra 

>  ▲  Joseph,  wrap-nacal,  Ata 
*  A  chooolate-houae  in  8t  Jsmes*e  BtneL 
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*  Go,  Rom,  my  Chloe*«  bosom  gxsoe ; 

How  happy  fhoulU  1  prove. 
Might  I  supply  that  envied  place 
With  never-fading  love ! 
There,  Phcnix-like,  beneath  her  eye. 
Involved  in  fragrance,  bum  and  die. 

Know,  hapleiw  flower  1  that  thou  ahalt  find 

More  fracrant  roaes  there : 
I  flee  thy  withering  head  reclined 
With  envy  and  despair  1 
One  common  Ute  we  both  must  prore ; 
You  die  with  envy,  I  with  love.* 

*  Spare  your  comparisons/' replied 
An  anfi;i7  Rose,  who  grew  beside. 

*  Of  all  mankind,  you  should  not  float  ua; 
What  can  a  poet  do  without  ust 
In  eveiy  love-song  roses  bloom ; 
We  lend  you  colour  and  perfume. 
Does  it  to  Chloe's  charms  conduce, 
To  found  her  praise  on  our  abuse  t 
Must  we,  to  flatter  her,  be  made 
To  wither,  envy,  pine,  and  fade  t* 


l%e  Court  qf  Deaik. 

Death,  on  a  solemn  ni^t  of  states 

In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  sate : 

The  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign, 

Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train ! 

Crowd  the  vast  court.    With  hollow  tone, 

A  voice  thus  thundered  from  the  throne : 

*  This  night  our  minister  we  name, 
liCt  eveiy  servant  speak  his  claim ; 
Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand.' 

All,  at  tho  word,  stretched  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  burning  heat  possessed. 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed : 
'  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal. 
Let  those  express  my  fervent  seal ; 
On  every  slight  occasion  near. 
With  violence  I  persevere.' 

Next  Gout  appears  with  limping  pftoe, 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies^ 
And  every  joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  supprest, 
A  most  tenacious  stubborn  guest. 

A  haggard  spectre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due : 
'  'TIS  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  joy. 
And  in  the  shape  of  love  destroy. 
My  shanks,  suniE  eyes,  and  noseless  fkoe^ 
Prove  my  pretension  to  the  place.' 

Stone  ui^ed  his  overgrowing  force ; 
And,  next,  Consumption's  meagre  corse, 
With  feeble  voice  that  scaroe  was  heaid. 
Broke  with  short  coochs,  his  suit  prefepwd ! 

*  Let  none  object  my  lingering  way; 
I  gain,  Like  Fabius,  by  delay ; 
Fatigue  and  weaken  every  foe 

Bj  long  attack,  secure,  thourii  sloiw.* 
Plague  represents  his  rapid  power. 

Who  thinned  a  nation  in  an  hour. 
All  spoke  their  claim,  and  hoped  the  wind. 

Now  expectation  hushed  the  band. 

When  tnus  the  monarch  from  the  throne : 

'  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 

What,  no  physician  speak  his  right ! 

None  here !  but  fees  their  toils  requite. 

Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand. 

Who  fills  with  gold  their  cealous  hand. 

You,  Fever,  Gout,  and  all  the  rest 

(Whom  wary  men  as  foes  detest), 

Forego  your  claim.    No  more  pretend ; 

Intemperance  is  esteemed  a  friend  | 


li 


He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  )Oj% 
And  an  a  courted  guest  destroyiL 
The  chane  on  him  must  justly  fisll. 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  alL'    ' 

The  Hare  and  Mcmy  Frimii, 

Friendship,  like  lore,  is  bat  a  name^ 
Unless  to  one  yoa  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  shait. 
Hath  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
'Tis  thus  in  friendship ;  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  Hare,  who  in  a  civil  way. 
Complied  with  eveiything,  like  Gat, 
Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train, 
MHio  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  pUia* 
Her  care  was  never  to  olfend. 
And  every  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went  at  early  dawn. 
To  taste  the  dew-besprinkl«d  lawn. 
Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  eries^ 
And  from  the  deep-mouthed  thonder  flies; 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath ; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death; 
She  doubles,  to  mislead  the  hound, 
And  measures  back  her  niacy  round ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way. 
Half  dead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay; 
What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew, 
•  When  first  the  Horse  appeared  in  view  I 
Let  me,  says  she,  your  back  ascend. 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight. 
To  friendship  every  burden's  light. 
The  Horse  replied :  Poor  honest  PuM, 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus; 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near. 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  reab 

She  next  the  stately  Bull  implored^ 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lad: 
Since  every  beast  alive  can  tell 
That  I  sincerely  wish  you  well, 
I  may,  without  ofl^ce,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  friend. 
Love  calls  me  hence ;  a  favourite  OOir 
Expects  me  near  von  barlej-mow; 
And  when  a  ladyV  in  the  caee^ 
You  know,  all  other  things  give  place. 
To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind; 
But  see,  the  Goat  is  just  behind. 

Tho  Goat  remarked  her  poise  was  hi^ 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye; 
My  back,  says  he,  may  do  you  haxm. 
The  Sheep's  at  hand,  and  wool  is  wann. 

The  Sheep  was  fe^le,  and  complained 
His  sides  a  load  of  wool  sustained : 
Said  he  was  slow,  confessed  his  fears. 
For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hazes. 

She  now  the  trottmc  Calf  addressed, 
To  save  from  death  a  friend  distressed. 
Shall  I,  says  he,  of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  can  engace  t 
Older  and  abler  passed  youl^; 
How  strong  are  tnose,  how  weak  am  1 1 
Should  I  presume  to  bear  you  hence^ 
Those  friends  of  mine  may  take  ofTenoe. 
Excuse  me,  then.    You  Imow  my  heart; 
But  dearest  friends,  alas  I  must  part. 
How  shall  we  all  lament  1  Adieu  I 
For,  see,  the  hounds  are  just  in  view! 

1%B  Lion,  ike  Tijfer,  amd  ik$  TrmJIm 

Accept,  young  prince,  the  moral  lay. 
And  in  these  tales  mankind  sorvcgr; 
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With  mxlj  Tiitnes  plant  Tour  bnMt, 

The  upecioaa  arts  of  rioe  detest. 
Princes,  like  beauties,  from  their  youth 

Are  strangerB  to  the  voice  of  truth ; 

Jjeain  to  oontemn  all  prai0e  betimes. 

For  flattery  ia  the  nurse  of  crimes : 

Friendship  by  sweet  reproof  is  shown 

(A  Tirtue  never  near  a  throne) ; 

In  courts  such  freedom  must  o^nd« 

There  none  presumes  to  be  a  friend* 

To  those  of  your  exalted  station. 

Each  courtier  is  a  dedication. 

Must  I,  too,  flatter  like  the  rest, 

And  turn  my  morals  to  a  iest  t 

The  rouse  disdains  to  steal  from  those 

Who  thriTO  in  courts  by  fulsome  prose* 

But  shall  I  hide  your  real  praise. 

Or  tell  you  what  a  nation  says  t 

They  in  your  infant  bosom  trace 

The  rirtues  of  your  royal  race ; 

In  the  fair  dawning  of  your  mind 

Discern  you  generous,  mild,  and  kind  t 

Thcgr  see  you  grieve  to  hear  distress, 

And  pant  alr^^y  to  redress. 

Go  on,  the  height  of  good  attain. 

Nor  let  a  nation  hope  in  rain ; 

For  henoe  we  justly  may  presage 

The  virtues  of  a  riper  age. 

True  courage  shall  your  bosom  fiie, 

And  future  actions  own  your  sire. 

Cowards  are  cruel,  but  the  brave 

Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save. 
A  Tiger,  roamins  for  his  prey, 

Sprung  on  a  Traveller  in  the  way ; 

iAie  prostrate  game  a  Lion  spies. 

And  on  the  gi«edy  tyrant  flies ; 

With  mingled  roar  resounds  the  wood. 
Their  teeth,  their  claws,  distil  inth  blood ; 
Till,  vanquished  by  the  Lion's  strength. 
The  spotted  foe  extends  his  length. 
The  man  besought  the  shaggy  lord. 
And  on  his  knees  for  life  implored ; 
His  life  the  ipenerous  hero  gave. 
Together  walking  to  his  cave. 
The  Lion  thus  bespoke  his  guest : 

What  hardy  beast  shall  oare  oontest 
My  matchless  strength  t    You  saw  the  ^(^ 
And  must  attest  my  power  and  right. 
Forced  to  for^  their  native  home, 
My  starving  sUves  at  distance  roam ; 
l^thin  these  woods  I  reign  alone ; 
The  boundless  forest  is  my  own. 
Bears,  wolves,  and  all  the  savag9  broody 
Have  dyed  the  r^gal  den  with  blood. 
These  carcasses  on  either  hand. 
Those  bones  that  whiten  all  the  land. 
My  former  deeds  and  triumphs  tell. 
Beneath  these  jaws  what  numbers  fell. 

True,  savs  the  man,  the  strength  I  saw 
Might  well  the  brutal  nation  awe : 
But  shall  a  monarch,  brave  like  you. 
Place  gloiy  in  so  false  a  view  t 
Robb^  invade  their  neighbour's  ri^ht. 
Be  loved ;  let  justice  bound  vour  might. 
Mean  are  ambitious  heroes'  boasts 
Of  wasted  lands  and  slaughtered  hosts. 
Pirates  their  power  by  murders  gain : 
Wise  kings  by  love  and  mercy  reign. 
To  me  your  clemency  hath  shown 
The  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne. 
Heaven  gives  you  power  above  the  rest, 
like  Heaven,  to  succour  the  distrest. 

The  case  is  plain,  the  monarch  said ; 
False  glory  hath  my  youth  misled ; 
For  beasts  of  prey,  a  servile  train. 
Have  been  the  flatterers  of  my  reign* 


You  reason  well.    Yet  tell  me,  friend. 
Did  ever  you  in  courts  attend  t 
For  all  my  fawning  rogues  agree, 
That  human  heroes  rule  like  me. 

Bweet  WiUtam'i  Farewell  to  Blade-Eyed  Summ. 

All  in  the  downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard. 

Oh  I  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find  t 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crewt 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 

He  siffhed,  and  cast  his  eyes  below : 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hand% 
And  (quick  as  lightnmg)  on  the  deck  he  standi. 

So  sweet  the  lark,  high  poised  in  air. 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 

(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear). 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  BritLsh  fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweei. 

0 !  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear. 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remaSn ; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  fikUing  tear ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds  I  my  heart  shall  he 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say. 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind; 

They'll  tell  thee,  sailors,  when  away. 
In  eveiT  port  a  mistress  find  : 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  lo^ 

For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail, 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright, 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale. 
Thy  skin  is  ivoiy  so  white. 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view. 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sueu 

Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms. 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  haims, 

Wuliam  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly. 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan^  ejVb 

The  boatswain  ^ve  the  dreadful  word. 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread ; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard ; 
They  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hung  his  head. 

Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land. 

Adieu !  she  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 

A  BaUatL 
[From  the  •  What-d>-csU-U  r] 
"Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring, 

All  on  a  rock  reeling. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billowi 

She  cast  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  willoiv% 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over. 

And  nine  long  tedious  days  ; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover. 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seast 
Cease,  cease  thou  cruel  ocean. 

And  let  my  lover  rest : 
Ah !  what's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast  1 
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Tbc  merchant  robbed  of  pl«Miu«, 
Seea  lempeata  in  deipair ; 

But  what's  the  lou  of  treuure, 
To  loting  of  mj  Jearl 

Should  ;ou  tome  cosaC  be  laid  dd, 
Where  gold  »  ■  ■■  ■ 


You'd  find  a.  rich 


But  m 


ethat 


a  )-ou  I 


How  can  the;  tnj  that  natuiv 

Hu  nothing  iiiad*  in  thd  ; 
Whj  then,  beueath  the  water. 

Should  bideoui  rocki  remain  t 
No  *je»  the  rocki  discover 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wandering  lorer. 

And  lean  the  mud  to  weep. 
All  melancholf  lying, 

ThuH  wailed  ehe  for  her  dear  ; 
Repaid  ench  blast  withsighlii^ 

Each  billow  with  a  tear. 
When  o'er  the  white  wave  atoopiiig 

Ilia  floating  corpse  ahe  Apied, 
Then,  like  a  lilj  drooping, 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  died. 


Another  frieod  of  Pope  and  Swifts  and  one  of  the 
potmlar  snthori  ot  that  period,  waa  Tbomu  Fa»- 
HEu.  (1679-lTlB).  Hi*  father  poueued  coniider- 
able  eatatea  in  LvUnd,  but  wai  descended  of  an 
Eagliib  family  long  Kttled  at  Coogleton,  in  Che- 
abtn.    Tbe  poet  «ai  born  and  ednoitid  in  DoUin, 


went  into  tacred  order*,  aod  wm  appointed  arch- 
deaooD  of  Glogtier,  to  which  waa  afterward!  added, 
througb  the  iufluence  of  Swift;  the  ricarage  of  Fln- 
daa*,  in  the  dioceee  of  Dnblin,  worth  £400  i.-y«at. 
Farnell.  like  Swift,  dialiked  Ireland,  and  leenii  to 
haTe  contidered  hil  atCuation  there  a  cheerlesa  and 
irksome  banishment.  At  permanent  residence  at 
Uwir  liTing*  was  not  then  Insisted  upon  on  the  part 
oif  tlie  uiergy,  Pamell  lived  chiefl;  in  Lnndon.  He 
married  a  joung  Udj  of  beauty  and  merit.  Miss 
Anne  Minchen,  who  died  a  few  years  sAer  their , 
union.  Hi*  grief  fur  her  loss  preyed  upon  hi* 
spirits  ("hich  had  always  been  unequal),  and  hur- 
ried him  intn  intemperance.  He  died  on  the  IBtli 
ufOctobcr,  I71B,  atCherter,  on  his  way  to  Iieiand. 


PanieU  was  an  accranpiiihed  idiolar  and  a  ^liglA. 
fill  companion.  His  hCe  was  written  by  GoldmuO, 
wiio  waa  proud  of  hi*  liittjngTiiahHl  coontrymfli, 
conridering  him  the  lait  of  tlie  great  adunl  that  bad 
_..,....    ,.  ^^^^  ^  ancieot*.  Panidl'i  worln 


.  .  Afieetk 

Htrmtt,  fiuniliar  to  moat  naden  from  Ifadr  i*- 
Ikncy.    Pope  pronoanced  It  to  be  '  rery  goo^'  ad 


Graj'i „  , _ 

fedlng  will  inbacribe  to  locli  an  opinion.    In  Ike 
'  Ni^t  Piece,'  Pamell  meditatGa  among  the  M^ 


How  deep  yon  aiure  dyes  the  iky  1 
Wheie  orta  of  gold  unaumbend  lie  1 
While  tlirou^  tlieii  ranks,  in  nliei  pril^ 
The  nether  cnaeant  aeein*  to  glide. 
The  ilnmbering  braau  forget*  to  breathe, 
The  lake  i)  miooth  and  clear  bcQeath, 
Where  once  again  the  ipangled  ihov 
Descends  to  meet  oar  eye*  below. 
The  grooDda,  which  on  the  right  aqiin^ 
In  dinmees  from  tlie  tlcw  retire : 
The  left  pnaenti  a  place  of  gnra*, 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  lares. 
That  (teepla  guide*  thy  donbtfol  si^ 
Among  tike  lirid  gleania  of  ni^L 
There  pa*s,  with  meiandioly  stale, 
By  all  the  solemn  he^a  of  &te, 
jud  think,  as  aofUy  sad  yea  tiead 
Above  the  venerable  dead. 


Thoee  with  banding  osier  bound, 

lliat  namelses  heave  the  cnmhled  pnai, 

Qoick  to  the  poncing  thoa^t  dischM 

Whara  t<ul  and  porarty  i«po*e. 

The  flat  RDooUi  stonea  thmt  bear  a  nan% 


thair  (nqoent  atepa  ma*  wear  B<ny)k 
A  middle  noe  of  mortau  own, 
Ibn,  half  ambitioita,  aJl  unknown. 
The  marUe  tomba  that  riae  on  higii, 
Whoae  dead  in  vaulted  arcbn  lie. 
Whose  plUai*  swell  with  *catptur*d  atoiia^ 
Anns,  angel*,  epitaph*,  and  bone* ; 


Far  in  a  wild,  onknown  to  public 


Prayer  all  hia  basinen,  all  h. 

A  life  so  sacred,  mich  seiene  rejuwc. 
Seemed  hearen  itself,  till  one  auggcHiion  roe* 
That  ric*  ahoold  triumph,  virtue  vice  ohej ; 
This  apning  some  doubt  of  Providencc'i  iwsj 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  bouC, 


thete 


Uloxt. 


ndaUUi 
Calmnati 


And  skies  beneath  with  aniwerin^  colou! 
But,  if  a  atone  the  gentle  sea  divide, 
Swift  ToOiiv  eiide*  euri  on  eveiy  side. 
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And  glimmering  fra^ents  of  a  broken  sun, 
BankB,  trees,  and  tkiee,  in  thick  diBorder  run. 
To  clear  Uub  doubt,  to  know  the  world  b j  si^^t. 
To  iSnd  if  book^  or  iwaint,  report  ifc  rieht 
(For  yet  by  swaina  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  fiset  came  wandering  o'er  the  niehtlj  dew). 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pllgrim-staff  he  bore, 
And  fixed  the  scallop  in  ms  hat  before ; 
Then,  with  the  rising  sun,  a  jonm^  went. 
Sedate  to  diink,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  mom  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  graM, 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
Bat,  whni  the  southern  sun  had  wanned  the  day, 
A  youth  came  poetinff  o'er  a  crossing  way ; 
His  saiment  decent,  his  complexion  £ur. 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair ; 
ThsD,  near  i^ptoaching,  *  Father,  hail  1'  he  cried* 
And, '  Hail,  my  son  1'  tiie  rererend  sire  replied. 
Woids  followed  words,  from  question  answer  flowed, 
And  talk,  of  rarious  lund,  deceived  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loath  to  part. 
While  in  thdr  age  thc^  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound, 
Thus  useful  ivT  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Nov  sunk  the  sun ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray; 
Nature,  in  silence,  bid  the  world  repose, 
When,  near  the  road,  a  stately  palace  rose. 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass, 
Whose  verdure  crowned  their  sloping  sides  with  grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home ; 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thixvt  of  praise. 
Proved  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive ;  the  liveried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate ; 
Tlie  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food. 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Tlien  led  to  rest,  the  day^s  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 
At  length  tis  mom,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play ; 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep. 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call. 
An  early  banquet  decked  the  iplendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced. 
Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  cuests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankftO,  from  uie  porch  they  go ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  wo ; 
His  cup  was  vanished ;  for  in  secret  guise. 
Hie  yoonger  guest  purloined  the  flittering  piiia. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way. 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray. 
Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near, 
Thm  walks  with  fiuntness  on,  and  looks  with  fear ; 
So  seemed  the  sire,  when,  &r  upon  the  road, 
Tlie  shining  noil  his  wily  partner  showed. 
He  stopped  with  silence,  walked  with  trembling  hearty 
And  mudi  he  wished,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part ; 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  Lard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 
While  thus  thev  pass,  the  sun  his  gloxr  shrouds, 
Tlie  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds  ; 
A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Warned  by  the  signs,  the  wandermg  pair  ictraat 
To  sedL  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat. 
*Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  lar;p,  and  unimproved  around ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  tunorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caused  a  desert  there. 
As  near  the  miser's  neavy  door  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew ; 
The  nimble  lightnii^g,  mixed  with  showers,  b^gan* 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran  ; 


Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain. 
Driven  bv  the  wind,  and  battered  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  master's  breast 
(Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest) ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shiverins  pair; 
One  frugal  fagsot  lights  the  naked  walls, 
And  Nature's  lervour  through  their  limbs  recalls ; 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  meagre  wine, 
TEach  hardly  granted),  served  them  Doth  to  dine ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appeared  to  cease^ 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 
With  still  remark,  the  pondering  hermit  viewed. 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude ; 
And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  t 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face, 
When,  from  his  vest,  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  owned  before, 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl, 
Tlie  stinted  kindness  of  this  diurlish  soul  1 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly ; 
The  sun  emerging,  opes  an  azure  sky ; 
A  fresher  green  we  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day: 
Tlie  weather  courts  them  from  their  poor  letieat, 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  weary  gate. 
While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  iMsom  wnraghi 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 
His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear ; 
TVas  there  a  vice,  and  seemed  a  madness  here : 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 
Now  ni^t's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky ; 
Again  uie  wanderer's  want  a  place  to  lie ; 
Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great ; 
It  seemed  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind. 
Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 
Hither  the  walkers  turn  their  weary  feet, 
Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestowed  with  modest  guise^ 
The  courteous  master  hean,  and  thus  replies  »— 

*  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  Jxeart, 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  ^irt ; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  firank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer  I' 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talked  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed ; 
When  the  grave  houiehold  round  his  hall  repair. 
Warned  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer. 
At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  repose. 
Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  mom  arose ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  a  closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writhed  his  neck :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
0  strange  return  1  grew  black,  and  gasped,  and 

diedl 
Honor  of  honors  I  what !  his  only  son  I 
How  looked  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  t 
Not  hell,  thouffh  hell's  black  jaws  in  sonder  part, 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  hee^ 

Confused,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies,  but  trembling,  fidls  to  fly  with  speed ; 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues :  the  country  lay 
Perplexed  with  roads ;  a  servant  showed  the  way  ; 
A  nver  crossed  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
Long  anns  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied. 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  bending  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seemed  to  watch  a  time  to  sin. 
Approached  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  risinff,  lifts  his  head, 
Tlien  flashing  turns,  and  sixuLS  among  the  dead. 
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Wbile  sparitling  tmge  inflames  tke  fitther's  ejes. 
He  bunts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madlj  cries, 
'  Detested  wretch  1* — ^but  scarce  his  speech  be^gan, 
When  the  strange  partner  seemed  no  longer  man ! 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  turned  white,  and  flowed  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  puipled  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glittered  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  graidual  plumes  display* 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 
Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew. 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise,  in  secret  chains,  his  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm,  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  Music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke) : — 

*  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown. 
In  sweet  memorial  nse  before  the  throne : 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find. 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  tiiis  commissioned,  I  forsook  the  sky : 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel — ^thy  fellow  servant  I. 
Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine^ 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 
The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  he  made; 
In  this  the  ri^t  of  Providence  is  laid ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
"Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye. 
The  power  exerts  his  attributes  on  high ; 
Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will. 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 
What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise. 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes  1 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just. 
And,  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 
The  great  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food. 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  eood ; 
Who  made  his  ivoiy  stands  with  goblets  shine. 
And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine; 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 
The  mean  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  m  pity  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
With  him  I  left  tlie  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl. 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  souL 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow, 
And,  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs  below. 
Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-weaned  his  heart  horn  God ; 
(Child  of  his  ace)  for  him  he  lived  in  pain, 
And  measured  l>ack  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ! 
But  God,  to  save  the  fikther,  t<x>k  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go. 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow. 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 
But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back! 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind  :  this  trial  o*er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more.' 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew ; 
Thus  looked  Elisha,  when,  to  mount  on  high. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fieiy  pomp  ascending  left  the  view ; 
The  prophet  gazed,  and  wished  to  follow  too. 


The  bending  Hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
'  Lord,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  thy  will  be  done.' 
Then,  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  plaos^ 
And  pMsed  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 


Matthkw  Green  (1696-1737)  wm  aaSbat  of  a 
poem.  The  Spktn,  which  received  the  prsins  of 
Pope  and  Gray.-  He  was  bom  in  1696,  of  dissentiiig 
parentage,  and  eigoyed  a  situatioo  in  the  cutooh 
house.  His  disposition  waa  cheerfbl;  bat  this  dU 
not  save  him  fW>m  oocasional  attacks  of  hw  spiritii, 
or  spleen,  aa  the  fiivourite  phrase  was  in  his  timb 
Haying  tried  all  imaginable  remedies  fwhiiinabdy, 
heconoelTed  himself  at  length  able  to  treat  it  in  a 
phUoaophical  spirit,  and  therefore  wrote  the  above- 
mentioned  poem,  which  adverts  to  all  its  fimm, 
and  their  appropriate  remedies,  ui  a  style  of  oondc 
verse  resembling  Hudibras,  but  which  Pope  him- 
self allowed  to  be  eminently  original  Green  ter^ 
minated  a  quiet  inoffensiye  life  of  oelibacy  in  1737, 
at  the  age  A  fbrty-one. 

'  The  Spleen*  waa^first  pnUiahed  by  Glover,  Oe 
author  of  *  Leonidas,'  himself  a  poet  of  some  praten- 
sions  in  his  day.  Graj  thought  that  'even  Oe 
wood-notes  of  Green  often  break  out  into  sbaiiii  of 
real  poetry  and  music'  Aa  *  The  Spleen*  is  shnort 
unknown  to  modem  readers^  we  present  a  £ew  of  ill 
best  passages.  The  first  that  follows  oontahis  one 
line  (marked  by  Italic)  which  is  certainly  one  of  tiie 
happiest  and  wisest  things  ever  said  by  a  Britiih 
author.    It  seems,  however,  to  be  imitated  fion 


Man  but  a  rush  against  GthellolB  bnast) 
And  heretirea. 

{CSimfor  MeUmcikoiif.] 

To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  spleen. 
Some  recommend  the  bowling-green ; 
Some  hilly  walks ;  all  exercise ; 
FUitg  but  a  itonef  the  ffimU  tUet; 
Laugh  and  be  well.    Monkeys  have  been 
Extreme  good  doctors  for  the  spleen ; 
And  kitten,  if  the  humonr  hit, 
Has  harle<juined  awi^  the  fit. 

Since  mirth  is  good  in  this  behalf^ 
At  some  particulars  let  us  laugh. 

Witlings,  brisk  fools •    • 

Who  buzz  in  rhyme,  and,  like  blind  flii 
Err  with  their  wings  for  want  of  eyes. 
Poor  authors  worshipping  a  calf; 
Deep  tragedies  that  make  us  laog^ ; 
Folks,  thmgs  prophetic  to  dispense^ 
Making  the  past  the  future  tense; 
The  popish  dubbing  of  a  priest ; 
Fine  epitaphs  on  knaves  deceased  ; 
A  miser  starving  to  be  ridi ; 
The  prior  of  Newgate's  dying  speedi ; 
A  jomtured  widow's  ritual  state ; 
Two  Jews  disputing  tdte-4-t^ ; 
New  almanacai  composed  by  seers ; 
Experiments  on  felons'  ears ; 
Disdlainful  prudes,  who  ceaseless  ply 
The  superb  muscle  of  the  eye ; 
A  coquette's  April-weather  fiwe ; 
A  Queen'brougn  mayor  behind  his 
And  fops  in  militaiy  show. 
Axe  sovereign  for  the  case  in  view. 

If  spleen-fogs  rise  at  close  of  day, 
I  clear  my  evening  with  a  play, 
Gr  to  some  concert  ti^e  my  waj. 
The  company,  the  shine  of  lights, 
The  scenes  of  humonr,  music's  fli^ghti^ 
Adjust  and  set  the  soul  to  ri^ts. 
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In  rainy  dm  keep  double  guard, 
Or  spleen  will  eurely  be  too  l»rd ; 
Which,  like  those  fish  by  sailors  met. 
Fly  highest  while  their  wings  are  weL 
In  SQ^  dull  weather,  so  unfit 
To  enterprise  a  work  of  wit ; 
When  clouds  one  yard  of  asure  sky, 
That*B  fit  for  simile,  deny, 
I  dress  my  &ce  with  studious  looks, 
And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books. 
But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head. 
That  memoiy  minds  not  what  is  read, 
I  sit  in  window  diy  as  ark. 
And  on  the  drowning  world  remark : 
Or  to  some  coffeehouse  I  stray 
For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day. 
And  from  the  hipped  discourses  gather, 
That  politics  go  by  the  weather.    *    * 
Sometimes  1  diess,  with  womoi  sit, 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit ; 
Quit  the  stiff  garb  of  serious  sense. 
And  wear  a  gay  impertinence. 
Nor  think  nor  speak  with  any  pains, 
But  lay  on  fancy's  neck  th^  reins.    *    * 

Law,  licensed  breaking  of  the  peace. 
To  which  vacation  is  disease ; 
A  gipsy  diction  scarce  known  well 
By  the  magi,  who  law-fortunes  tell, 
I  shun  ;  nor  let  it  breed  within 
Anxiety,  and  that  the  spleen.    *    * 

I  never  game,  and  rarely  bet, 
Am  loath  to  lend  or  run  in  debt. 
No  Compter-writs  me  agitate ; 
Who  moralising  pass  the  gate. 
And  there  mine  eyes  on  spendthrifts  turn, 
Who  Tainly  o'er  their  bondage  mourn. 
Wisdom,  before  beneath  their  care. 
Pays  her  upbraiding  yisits  there, 
And  forces  folly  through  the  grate 
Her  panegyric  to  repeat. 
This  Tiew,  profusely  when  inclined. 
Enters  a  caveat  in  the  mind : 
Experience,  joined  with  common  sense. 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 
Reforming  schemes  are  none  of  mine ; 
To  m^id  the  world's  a  vast  design : 
Like  theirs,  who  tug  in  little  boat 
To  pull  to  them  the  ship  afloat. 
While  to  defeat  their  laboured  end. 
At  onoe  both  wind  and  stream  contend : 
Success  herein  is  seldom  seen. 
And  seal,  when  baffled,  turns  to  spleen. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent. 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent ; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide. 
Not  pufiing  pulled  against  the  tide. 
He,  paddling  by  the  scuffling  crowd. 
Sees  unconcerned  life's  wager  rowed. 
And  when  he  can't  prevent  foul  play. 
Enjoys  the  folly  of  the  fray.    *    * 
Tet  philosophic  love  of  ease 
I  suffer  not  to  prove  disease. 
But  rise  up  in  the  virtuous  cause 
Of  a  free  press,  and  equal  laws.    *    * 
Since  disappointment  galLi  within. 
And  subjugates  the  soul  to  spleen. 
Most  schemes,  as  money  snares,  I  hate, 
And  bite  not  at  projector's  bait. 
Sufficient  wrecks  i^pear  each  day. 
And  yet  fresh  fools  are  cast  away. 
Ere  well  the  bubbled  can  turn  round. 
Their  painted  vessel  runs  aground ; 
Or  in  deep  seas  it  oversets 
By  a  fierce  hurricane  of  debts ; 
Or  helm-directors  in  one  trip, 
Fiei^ht  first  embezzled,  sink  the  ship.    *    * 


When  Fancy  tries  her  limning  skill 
To  draw  and  colour  at  her  will, 
And  ruse  and  round  the  figures  well. 
And  show  her  talent  to  excel, 
I  guard  my  heart,  lest  it  should  woo 
Unreal  beauties  Fancy  drew. 
And,  disappointed,  feel  despair 
At  loss  of  things  that  never  were. 

[CoNtenAncN^— A,  With.'] 

Forced  by  soft  violence  of  prayer. 
The  blithsome  goddess  soothes  my  care; 
I  feel  the  deity  inspire. 
And  thus  she  mod^s  my  desire  : 
Two  hundred  pounds  half-yearly  paid, 
Annuity  securely  made, 
A  fann  some  twenty  miles  from  town. 
Small,  tieht,  salubrious,  and  my  own ; 
Two  maids  that  never  saw  the  town, 
A  serving-man  not  quite  a  clown, 
A  boy  to  help  to  tr^  the  mow, 
And  drive,  iraile  t'other  holds  the  plough ; 
A  chief,  of  temper  formed  to  please, 
Fit  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys ; 
And  better  to  preserve  the  peai^e, 
Commissioned  by  the  name  of  niece ; 
With  understandings  of  a  size. 
To  think  their  master  very  wise. 
May  heaven  (it's  all  I  wish  for)  send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend, 
Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate. 
Display  benevolence,  not  state. 
Ana  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land : 
A  pond  before  full  to  the  brim. 
Where  cows  may  cool,  and  geese  may  swim ; 
Behind,  a  green,  like  velvet  neat. 
Soft  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  feet ; 
Where  odorous  plants  in  evening  fair 
Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air ; 
From  Eurus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground. 
Fenced  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crowned. 
Fit  dwelling  for  the  feathered  throng, 
Who  pay  their  auit-rents  with  a  song ; 
With  opening  views  of  hill  and  dale, 
Iflliich  sense  and  fancy  do  regale. 
Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bonnds, 
Like  amphitheatre  surrounds : 
And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze. 
Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees ; 
From  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  array, 
Extended  far,  repel  the  day  ; 
Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade. 
Invite,  and  contemplation  aid : 
Here  nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate 
The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  fate : 
And  dreams,  beneath  the  spreading  beech 
Inspire,  and  docile  fancy  teach ; 
While  soft  as  breezy  breath  of  wind. 
Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind : 
Here  Dnrads,  scorning  Phoebus'  ray. 
While  ran  melodious  pipes  away. 
In  measured  motions  frisk  about. 
Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out. 
There  see  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean. 
Vie  in  variety  of  green ; 
Fresh  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  sheep. 
Brown  fields  their  fallow  Sabbaths  keep. 
Plump  Geres  golden  tresses  wear. 
And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair, 
And  silver  streams  throush  meadows  stray, 
And  Naiads  on  the  mai:pn  play. 
And  lesser  nymphs  on  side  of  hills, 
From  plavthing  urns  pour  down  the  rilix. 
Thus  sheltered  free  from  care  and  Mtiife, 
May  I  enjoy  a  calm  through  life ; 
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See  faction,  safe  in  low  degree. 
As  men  at  land  see  storms  at  sea. 
And  laugh  at  miserable  elves. 
Not  kind,  so  much  as  to  themselves. 
Cursed  with  such  souls  of  base  alloy. 
As  can  possess,  but  not  enjoy ; 
Debarred  the  pleasure  to  impart 
By  avarice,  sphincter  of  the  neart ; 
Who  wealUi,  hard  earned  by  cuil1r|r  cans, 
Bequeath  untouched  to  thankless  heirs  ; 
May  I,  with  look  ungloomed  by  guile, 
And  wearing  virtue's  liverv-smile, 
Prone  the  distressed  to  relieve, 
And  little  trespasses  forgive ; 
With  income  not  in  fortune's  power, 
And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour ; 
With  trips  to  town,  life  to  amuse. 
To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  news, 
To  see  old  friends,  brush  off  the  clown. 
And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down. 
Unhurt  by  sickness'  blasting  rage. 
And  slowly  mellowing  in  age. 
When  fate  extends  its  gathering  gnpe, 
Fall  off  like  fruit  grown  fully  npe, 
Quit  a  worn  being  without  pain. 
Perhaps  to  blossom  soon  again. 

ANNS,  COU29TS88  OF  WINCHSL8EA. 

*It  is  remarkable,'  eays  Mr  Wordsworth,  'that 
excepting  7%e  Nocturnal  Beperie,  and  a  posaage  or 
two  in  the  Windsor  Foreat  of  Pope,  the  poetey  of 
the  period  intervening  between  the  pablication  of 
**  Paradise  Lost"  and  the  '*  Seasons,"  does  not  con- 
tain a  single  new  image  of  external  nature.'  The 
•  Nocturnal  Reverie'  was  written  by  Anns,  CotrNTBss 
or  WiNCHELSEA,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Elings- 
mill,  Southampton,  who  died  in  1720.  Her  Unes 
are  smoothly  versified,  and  possess  a  tone  of  calm 
and  contemplative  observation : — 

A  NoctumtdJtevaie. 

In  such  a  night,  when  every  louder  wind 
Is  to  its  distant  cavern  safe  confined. 
And  only  gentle  zephyr  fans  his  wings, 
And  lonely  Philomel  still  waking  sings ; 
Or  from  some  tree,  famed  for  the  owl's  delight, 
She,  holloainff  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  nsht : 
In  such  a  ni^t,  when  passing  clouds  give  piace^ 
Or  thinly  veu  the  heaven's  mysterious  &oe ; 
When  in  some  river  overhung  with  green. 
The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are  aeeD ; 
When  freshened  grass  now  bears  itself  upright. 
And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  invite. 
Whence  springs  the  woodbine,  and  the  bramble  rose, 
And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  sheltered  grows ; 
Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes, 
Tet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes ; 
When  scattered  glow-worms,  but  in  twilight  fine. 
Show  trivial  beauties  watch  their  hour  to  shine ; 
Whilst  Salisbury  stands  the  test  of  every  light. 
In  perfect  cfaaims  and  piarfect  virtue  bright : 
When  odours  which  declined  repelling  day, 
Tlurough  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray ; 
When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear. 
And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear ; 
When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  shows 
Some  ancient  fabric,  awful  in  repose ; 
While  sunburnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  ooneeal. 
And  awelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale: 
When  the  loosed  horse  now,  as  ms  pasture  leads, 
Comes  slowly  grazing  through  the  adjoining  meads, 
Whose  steahng  pace  and  lengthened  shade  we  fear, 
Till  tom-up  forase  in  his  teetii  we  hear; 
When  nibbling  sheep  at  laige  pursue  their  food^ 
And  unmolested  kine  rediew  the  cud ; 


When  curlews  ay  beneath  the  village  walls, 

And  to  her  straggling  brood  the  paitridge  caUs; 

Their  short-lived  jubilee  the  creatures  keep, 

Which  but  endures  whilst  tyrant  man  does  sleep; 

When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels. 

And  no  fierce  light  disturbs,  whilst  it  reveals ; 

But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  aeek 

Something  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak ; 

Till  the  free  soul  to  a  composedness  charmed, 

Findins  the  elements  of  ra£e  disarmed. 

O'er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 

Joys  in  the  inferior  world,  and  thinks  it  like  hor  on : 

In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain, 

Till  morning  breaks,  and  all's  confused  agun; 

Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamours  are  renewed. 

Or  pleasures  seldom  reached  again  pursued. 

The  following  is  another  specimen  of  the  eomot 
and  smooth  versification  of  the  countess,  «od 
to  us  superior  to  the  '  Nocturnal  Beverie  ^ 

Lif^i  Progre8$» 

How  gsily  is  at  first  b^gun 

Our  life's  uncertain  race ! 
Whilst  vet  that*sprightly  morning 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  nm. 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  world's  proq^eet  lie% 

How  tempting  to  go  through  1 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyea^ 
From  Pisgah,  vrith  a  sweet  suiporise^ 

Did  more  inviting  show. 

How  sofl  the  first  ideas  prove 

Which  wander  througn  our  minds  t 
How  fall  the  ioya,  how  free  tiie  love^ 
Which  does  tnat  early  season  move^ 
As  flowers  the  western  winds  I 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  vernal  air. 

But  April  drops  our  tears. 
Which  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  fiur. 
Whilst  beauty  compeiuates  our  eue^ 

And  youth  each  vapour  clean. 

But  oh !  too  soon,  alas  I  we  climb^ 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  pdma^ 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  knownt 

Fond  expectation  past : 
The  thorns  which  former  days  had  aomi, 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown. 

Through  which  we  toil  at.  last. 

Whilst  every  care's  a  driving  hann. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  faded  smiles  no  more  can  diamiy 
But  every  tear's  a  winter  storm. 

And  every  look's  a  frown. 


Tlie  author  of  The  Chase  is  still  indoded  in  fm 
editions  of  the  poets,  but  is  now  rarely  read  or  coa- 
snlted.  WiLUAic  Boxebtille  (168S-1742X  wai^ 
OS  he  tells  Allan  Bamsay,  his  brother-poeti 

A  squire  well  bom,  and  six  foot  high. 


His  estate  lay  in  Warwickshire,  and  brought  him  in 
£1600  per  annum.  He  was  generous,  bat  exttavsr 
gant»  and  died  in  distressed  drcumstanoea,  *plag«Bd 
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and  threatened  by  wretche*,'  layi  Sheiutone,  'that 
ue  kv  in  every  aenae,  and  fbrtxd  to  drink  hinuelf 
into  jnina  of  the  body  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the 
mimL'  He  died  ia  174!,  and  wai  buned  at  Wot- 
too,  Dew  Heoley-OD-Arden.     'The  Chafe"   it  in 


On*n 

blank  rene,  and  contain*  practical  Inrtfnctloiii  and 

•dmonitiooi  to  ■portamcn.     The  fcdlowing  It  an 

animated  iketch  or  a  morning  In  autumn,  prepan^ 

tory  to  *  throwing  off  the  pack ;' — 

Now  golden  Aatunin  &tim  her  open  lap 

Uir  fraorant  bounCiet  ihowen  ;  tba  fieldi  an  ihom ; 

Inwatdfy  amiling,  the  proud  firmer  riaw* 

Tho  riong  pyramidi  that  grace  his  jatd. 

And  oonnta  hij  large  increase ;  hU  bami  are  itoivd. 

And  gnauiiig  itaddlei  bend  beneath  their  load. 

All  now  ii  IVea  aa  air,  and  the  gaj  pack 

In  the  roueh  briitlj  rtubbles  range  nnblamed ; 

No  widow^  tran  o  arflDw,  no  Kcret  nine 

Swalli  in  the  farmer'a  bieaat,  which  bis  pale  llpf 

Trembling  conceal,  by  hU  fierce  landlord  awed: 

But  cDortsoiu  now  he  lereli  ererr  fence, 

Joini  in  the  coromon  cry,  and  hsjloos  load. 

Charmed  with  the  nttling  thunder  of  the  field. 

Oh  bear  me,  aome  kind  power  inriiible  r 

To  that  extended  lawn  when  the  gay  court 

View  the  awift  racen,  itmtching  to  Uie  goal ; 

Oame*  more  renowned,  and  a  far  nobler  tralii, 

Thau  prond  Eleao  fielda  conidi^it  of  old. 

OhI  were  a  Theban  lyre  not  ^^B^  here. 

And  Pindai'a  Toice,  to  do  theiimnit  right  ] 

Or  to  thoK  ipacioiu  plaini,  where  the  atrained  eye, 

In  the  wide  pioepect  lort,  beholds  at  lait 

Sanun*a  proud  spice,  that  o^er  the  hLUs  ascends. 

And  pierces  through  the  clouds.    Or  to  thy  downs, 

Pair  Cetswold,  iriiere  the  well-breathed  hpagle  elimbs. 

With  matchleea  speed,  thj  green  aepirinR  brow. 

And  teaTsa  the  la^iging  multitude  behind. 

H^  gentle  Dawn  I  mild,  blushing  goddess,  hul  I 
Bgoiced  I  Bee  thy  purple  mantle  spread 
Car  half  the  skies ;  genu  pare  thy  radiant  w^. 
And  orient  pearls  from  erery  thrub  depend. 
Farewell,  Cleora ;  here  deep  sunk  In  down, 
SAuDber  eeeore,  with  happy  dRam*  amosed. 
Till  grateflil  streams  shall  tempt  thee  to  nosiTa 


The  important  work.    Me  other  j(^a  inyite; 
"^  -  'lom  aonorons  calls,  the  pack  awaked, 

matins  chant,  nor  brock  thy  long  delay. 
Kj  coarser  hears  their  roicc  ;  see  there  with  eon 
And  tail  erect,  neighing,  he  paws  the  giuund  ; 
Fierce  rapture  kindles  in  his  reddening  eyes. 
And  boils  in  ereiy  rein.    As  captire  boys 
Cowed  by  the  ruling  rod  and  haughty  frowns 
Of  pedagogues  serere,  from  thrir  hard  tasks. 
If  ODce  dismissed,  no  limits  can  contain 
the  tnmnlt  raised  within  their  little  breasts^ 
But  give  a  looae  to  all  their  trolio  play; 
So  ftom  their  kennel  rush  the  joyous  pack ; 
A  thousand  wanton  gaieties  express 
Their  inward  ecstscy,  their  pleasing  sport 
Once  more  indulged,  and  liberty  restored. 
The  rising  sun  that  o'er  the  horiion  peeps. 
As  many  colours  fiom  their  glossy  skins 
Beaming  reflects,  as  paint  the  Tarious  bow 
When  April  showen  descend.     Delighcful  scenel 

v  all  around  is  gay  ;  men,  horses,  dogs ; 

in  each  amiling  countenance  appears 
Fresh  blooming  health,  and  unirersaJ  joy. 

SoQierTille  wrote  a  poetical  addreti  to  Addison, 
in  the  latter  parchasing  an  estate  in  Warwickshire. 
In  his  vema  to  Addison,'  says  Johnson,  '  the 
couplet  which  mentions  Clio  i*  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  of  praise ;  it  exhibits  one  of  thoae 
happy  Btroke*  that  are  seldom  attained.'  Addison, 
it  is  well-known,  signed  his  papers  in  the  '  Specta- 
tot'  with  the  letters  forming  the  name  of  CUa  liie 
couplet  which  gratified   JohntoD  ao  highly  ii 


m  he  singa  ;  on  earth  your  muse 

ortant  loss,  and  heats  our  ' 

/  great,  she  melts  each  Sin 
With  equal  genius,  but  superior  ai 
Oroat  u  this  misjudgment  is,  it  should  be  n 
bered  that  Voltaire  also  fell  into  the  taaie. 
cold  marble  of  Cato  was  preferred  to  the  living  ttld 
breathing  creaUoat  of  the  'myriad-minded'  ma- 


thoa,  chanted  by  the  population 
The  genius  of  the  country  wsa  at  length  revired  in 
tU  its  force  and  nationality,  its  comic  dialogue,  Doric 
simplicity  and  tenderness,  by  AiXAM  ^Jisar,  whose 
Tery  name  is  now  an  impersonation  of  Scottish 
■cenery  and  manners.  The  religious  austerity  of 
the  Covenantara  still  hung  over  Scotland,  and 
damped  the  eflbrts  of  poets  and  dramatists ;  but  a 
freer  spirit  found  its  w^  into  the  towns,  along  with 
the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce.-  The  higher 
classes  were  in  the  habit  of  viaiting  Londim,  though 
the  journey  was  still  perfomied  on  horseback  -,  and 
the  writings  of  Pope  aud  Swift  were  circulated  orer 
Hm  North.  Clnbe  and  tannu  wtn  rife  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  the  assembled  wits  lored  to  indulge 
in  a  pleasantry  that  <Aen  degenenited  to  exeeas. 
Talent  .waa  readily  known  and  appredatedi  and 
when  Banuay  aiveared  aa  an  anthra',  ha  found  tJ 
nation  ripe  kt  bis  natiTO  hnmoor,  his  '  """"mt 
painUng  stadna^'  and.  hi*  Kfely  original  sketcbci   I 


OTCLOPJEDIA  OF 


alTIT. 


\Cl^*7X^  Ct- 


'^ 


\a  held  ths  litoktion  of  maaager  of  Lord  Bop«- 
.-..'>  minec  When  he  becaiae  h  poet,  he  bouled 
tbftt  he  fu  of  the  '  auld  detcent*  of  the  Dalhoiuie 
tbiail;,  uid  tito  colUtenlljr  'ipmng  firum  a  UmigUs 
*  '  l'  Uii  mother,  Alice  Bower,  vm  of  EDgUth 
parentage,  her  father  haTing  been  bnnight  from 
Derbjihire  to  inttmct  the  Scottitfa  miliar*  in  ttmr 
ait  Tboae  who  entertain  the  theorj,  that  nien  of 
gBoini  nmallj  partake  largely  of  the  qnatttiei  and 
dlspotitioni  of  their  iDoUier,  taxj  perhapa  recognin 
■ODie  of  the  Derb^Mre  blood  in  Alhm  Ranuay'i 
frankneu  and  joTialitj  of  character.  Bli  fkther 
died  while  the  poet  wm  in  hii  infancy ;  but  hii 
mother  marrying  again  In  the  MUne  dlitrlct,  Allan 
wai  brouKht  ap  at  Leadhilli,  and  pnt  to  the  villase 
Khool,  where  he  acquired  teaming  enough  to  enaUe 
him,  u  he  telli  lu,  to  read  Horace  'fiiDtly  in  the 
original.'  His  lot  might  have  been  a  hard  one,  but 
it  wiu  fortanately  apent  in  thu  conntry  till  ha  had 
reacbed  hi*  snfenth  year;  and  hia  lively  tempera- 
DMnt  enahled  lilm,  with  cheerMoeM — 
To  wade  thioagh  ^leni  wi'  chorking  feet. 
When  neither  plaid  dot  kilt  could  Tend  Uie  waat ; 
Yet  blythely  nd  he  ban^  oat  o'er  the  bnai 
And  ilendii^er  bunu  at  light  t  ony  tae. 
Hoping  the  mom'  might  proTe  a  hettar  day. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Allan  wa«  pot  apprentice  to  a 
wig-maker  in  Edinburgh — alight  employment  inited 
to  hii  alender  fj-ame  and  boyiih  nuvbieH,  but  not 
Tery  congenial  to  hi*  UC«rary  taat«.  Ilia  poetjcal 
talent,  howeTer,  wa«  more  olwervant  than  cieatlre, 
and  h^did  oat  commence  writing  till  be  waa  about 
twenty-ail  fean  of  age.  He  then  penned  an  addreaa 
tn  tbe  •  Eaay  Club.'  a  convivial  aociety  of  yonng 
0,  tinctured  with  Jacobite  predilectloDa,  which 
_x  also  imbibed  by  Bamsay,  and  which  probably 
Ibnned  an  additional  recommendation  to  the  favour 
of  Pope  and  Gay,  a  diitinction  that  he  aftenrarda 


eqjoyed.  Allan  wu  admitted  a  nxmber  of  tl 
'blytbe  aociety,'  and  became  their  poet  laureate. 
He  wrote  various  Ught  piecea.  chiefly  of  a  local  ar  * 
humoroua  description,  which  were  *old  at  a  peat 
each,  and  became  exceedingly  popular.  He  all 
■edulouily  courted  the  patronage  of  the  great,  lub- 
duins  bii  Jacobite  feehnga,  and  never  adecting  a 
fool  for  hia  patron.  In  tbii  minted  ipiiit  d  pra- 
deoce  and  poetry,  he  coatrived 


And  balth  wayi  gathered  in  the  eaah. 
In  tbe  year  1T13  he  married  a  writer's  daoghter, 
Chriatiana  Boae,  who  waa  hia  fiuthful  partner  kt 
more  than  thirty  yean.  He  greatly  extended  bii 
repntatioa  by  writing  a  continna^on  to  King 
3tmei»  'Chiiat'i  Kirk  on  t)ie  Green,'  eiecnted 
with  genuine  humour,  fancy,  and  a  perfect  noateiy 
of  the  Scottiih  language.  Nothing  ao  rich  had  ap- 
peared alnce  the  straina  of  Dunbar  or  Lindtay.  What 
an  inimitable  sketch  of  nutic  life,  coarse,  but  as  trm 
ai  any  by  Tenien  or  Hogarth,  ii  pnaented  ia  the 
Bnt  ittnia  of  the  third  canto  t — 

Now  frae  the  eait  nook  of  Fife  the  dawn 

Spee^  weMlini  up  the  lift ; 
Cariea  wha  heard  the  cock  had  craw^ 

Begoud  to  rai  and  rift  ; 
And  gnedy  wiiea,  wi'  gimin|;  thiawn. 

Cried  laasea  up  to  thrift ; 

Dm  barked,  and  the  lads  frae  hand 

Banged  to  their  breeki  like  drift 

By  break  of  day. 

Ramaay  now  left  0?  wig-making,  and  set  qi  a 

bookseller's  shop,    'oppoaite   to   Niddry's   Wynd.'    j 

He  next  appeared  M  an  editor,  and  pabllahed  two   li 

works.  The  Tta  Tailt  Jtfisctjfan,  being  a  ooDedioa    ' 

of  song*,  partly  bis  own;  and  Tnt  EvtrgrtriL,  a  cd-   |[ 

lection  of  Scottish  poema  written  before  1600..    Be   |[ 

rell  qualified  for  tJie  taik  gf  editing  wcvki    i[ 

of  this  kind,  being  deficient  both  in  knowledge  and    .[ 

taste.     In  the  '  Evergreen,'  he  published,  as  andait    [ 

poems,  two  piece*  of  hit  own,  one  of  whidi.  Tin   iI 

Vin'on.  eihlblla  high  powert  of  poetrv.    The  geniM 

of  Scotland  is  drawn  with  a  touch  of  the  old  hemic    1 

Muse:—  I 

Onat  daring  darted  frae  his  «>, 

A  hiud-nrwd  ihogled  at  his  thia. 

On  his  left  arm  a  tatge ; 

A  ihining  spear  Glled  hia  ri^t  hand. 

Of  stalwart  make  in  bane  and  hiawud. 

Of  jnat  propDrtioiu  large  i 

A  varioua  raiabow-oolourad  plaid 

Owre  his  left  ipaul  he  thinr, 
Down  hia  braid  back,  frae  his  white  head. 
The  rilT^gamplen 


A  atampant  and  rampant 
Fierce  lion  in  hia  oud. 


and  jBuiji  and  Meggy. 

venal  approbation,  and  was  republished  both  ia   | 

London  and  Dublin.     When  Gay  visited  Scotland    I 


tail's  shop,  aod  obtain  tnmi  him  explanations  cf  I 

some  <rf  the  Scottish  expnitsiona,  that  be  mj^  { 

communicate  them  to  Pope^whowasagreatadmiRC  , 

of  the  poem.    Thli  was  a  delicate  and  marked  cub*  i 
pUmaot,  which  Allan  most  have  lUt,  lbM(b  ha 
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had  pftrlootlr  lepreieDted  bimKlf  u  the  Tlc«gei«iit 
ot  Apdlo.  and  equal  to  Homer  I  He  now  remoTCd 
to  ■  better  ihop,  and  initeid  of  the  Menjor?')  head 
which  had  graced  hit  ligii-lxHird,  he  put  Dp '  the 
preaeobneot  of  two  brothen'  of  the  Miue,  Ben  Jon- 
•on  and  Dnunmond.  He  next  eitablithed  a  drcn- 
lating  librai7,  the  fint  in  Scotland.  He  auodated 
oa  funiliu  ternu  vith  the  leading  nobilitv,  lairjren, 
wita,  and  literati  of  Scotland,  and  vaa  tlie  Pope  ol 
Svift  of  the  North.  Hia  ion,  aJWwaida  a  dutin- 
gai*bed  artiit,  be  lent  to  Rome  for  iiutnicCion. 
Birt  Um  piMparity  of  poet*  leenii  liable  to  an  nn- 
ccnnmoa  ihare  cf  croat^  He  waa  led  by  the 
prooiptingi  of  a  taite  then  nm  in  Scotland  to  expend 
hi*  ia*jngi  in  the  erectioa  of  a  theatre,  fbr  (he  per- 
Ibnnance  of  the  regular  drama.  He  wished  to  keep 
bii  '  troop'  together  by  the  '  pith  of  reason ;'  but 
h«  did  not  calculate  on  the  pith  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament in  the  handi  of  a  hoatUe  magirtrate.  Tbe 
statute  for  licensing  theatres  pn^lbited  all  dramatic 
exhibilioDs  without  special  Ucense  and  the  rayal 
letters-patent  I  and  on  the  strength  of  this  eoact- 
moit  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  shut  up  AlUn'i 
theatre,  learing  him  without  ledreSL  To  add  to 
his  mortificatiun,  the  envioui  poetaiten  and  strict 
idigionists  of  the  day  attacked  him  with  oersonsl 
•Miles  and  lampooni.  under  such   titles 


|4aa>  Pietr  from  Scotland,  upon  the  acconnt  of 
ftamsaj'a  lewd  book%  and  the  hell-l»ed  playhouse 
comedians,*  &c  ADao  endeavoured  to  enlist  Presi- 
dent Forbes  and  the  judge*  ou  hi*  tide  by  a  poetic*] 
address,  in  wblcb  he  prays  fie  compensation  from 
tlH  Iqislatnre— 


Is  for  what  I'ts  lost. 


,  •  riTe  me 

t  of  half  id] 


something  to 


_i*  circumitaDces  and 

particularly  eiplained 

which  now  lies  before 

'  Will  yon,'  he  wri 

1?     Here  I  pass  a 

mding  a  trilling  trade,  that  scarce  affords  me  the 
needful  Had  I  not  got  a  parcel  of  guineas  IVom 
JDU,  and  such  as  you,  who  were  pleased  to  patronise 
my  tubacriptioiu,  I  should  not  hare  had  a  gray 
gtoat.    I  think  shame  (but  why  should  I,  when  1 

Zn  my  mind  to  one  ^  your  goodness?)  to  hint 
t  I  want  to  hare  some  small  commission,  when  it 
bm>ens  to  fall  in  yoor  way  to  pat  me  into  iL"* 

It  does  not  appear  that  be  either  got  nxmey  or  a 
pott,  but  he  applied  himself  attentively  to  hia  busi- 
ness, and  soon  recruited  his  purse.  A  citizen-like 
good  sense  regulated  the  life  of  Ramuy.  He  gare 
X  poetry  '  before,'  he  prodently  says,  *  tbe  cool- 
s  of  fiutcy  that  attends  advanced  yean  should 
make  me  risk  tbe  reputation  I  had  acquired.' 

Praa  twentj-fire  to  STS-and-fbrty, 
My  muse  was  nowtlisr  sveei  nor  dortj ; 
My  Pc^aiu*  wad  break  hia  tether 
E'en  at  the  shagging  of  a  feather. 
And  through  ideas  amur  like  drift, 
Streaking  hii  wings  up  to  the  lift ; 
Then,  then,  my  aoul  was  in  ■  low. 
That  part  my  numbers  aafely  row. 
But  eild  and  Jud^ent  'gin  to  aay. 
Let  be  your  sanga,  and  loam  to  pray. 


OMll  dctagoa-sli^ied  house  on  the  north  side  of 


goose  pie.  He  told  Lord  Elibank  one  day  of  thia 
ludicrous  compHriaun.  '  What,'  aaid  the  witty  peer, 
'a  goose  pie!  In  good  &ith,  Allan,  now  tliat  I  see 
you  In  it,  I  think  the  house  is  not  ill  named.'  He 
lived  In  this  singularvlooking  mansion  (which  has 
unce  been  somewhat  altered)  twelve  yeara,  and  died 
of  a  comidaint  that  had  long  afflicted  him,  scurvy 
in  the  gums,  on  the  Tth  of  January  I7SS,  at  tlie 
age  of  seventy-two.  So  much  of  pleaaaotry,  good 
humour,  and  worldly  enjoyment,  is  mixed  up  with 
the  histoiy  of  Allan  Bunsay,  that  hia  life  is  one 
of  the  *  green  and  sunny  spots'  in  litemry  bio- 
graphy. His  genius  was  well  rewarded',  and  he  pos- 
sessed that  turn  of  mind  which  David  Hanie  aaya  it 
Is  more  happy  to  possess  than  to  be  Ixim  to  an  estate 
of  ten  thooaaiid  a-year — a  diaposition  always  to  see 
the  favourable  aide  of  things. 

Ramsay's  poetical  works  are  suffldentlj  varioas ; 
and  one  of  hi*  editors  has  amlritiou*!;  ciMsed  them 
under  the  head*  of  seriona.  elegiac,  comic,  satiric, 
epigrammaticaL  pastoral,  lyric,  epistolary,  fables  and 
tale*.  He  wrote  traah  in  all  departments,  but  failed 
In  none.  His  tales  are  quaint  and  humorous,  though, 
like  those  of  Prior,  they  are  too  often  indelicate. 
Tlu  Monk  tad  JttiBtr'M  Wift,  fomided  on  a  poem  <i 
Dunbar,  is  as  happy  an  adaptation  at  an  old  poet  as 
any  of  Pope's  or  D^dm'*  from  Chanctt.  HI*  lyric* 
want  the  grace,  rin^didtr,  and  bean^  whld)  Bnrns 
Ireathed  into  these '  wood-note*  wild,  designed  alike 
fbr  cottage  and  hall;  yet  some  of  those  in  the 
'Gentle  Shepherd'  are  delicate  and  tender;  and 
others,  such  as  Tht  latl  fim«  I  cmtt  o'tr  iht  Moor, 
and  Tht  YdioK-haiTtd  Laddit,  are  still  favouritea 
with  all  loven  of  Scottish  song.  In  one  of  the 
least  happy  of  the  lyrics  there  occur*  this  beantifbl    , 


■elj,  O. 

Hi*  Lachaber  no  Men  ii  a,  atram  of  manly  (teling 
aitd  onafiected  pattto*.     tbn  poetical  ejdatles  cf 


1 
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RamiAj  were  undoubtedly  the  prototypes  of  those 
by  Burns,  and  many  of  the  stanzas  may  challenge 
comparison  with  them.  He  makes  frequent  classi- 
cal allusions,  especially  to  the  works  of  Horace,  witii 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted,  and 
whose  gay  and  easy  turn  of  mind  harmonised  with 
his  own.  In  an  epistle  to  Mr  James  Arbuckle, 
the  poet  gires  a  characteristic  and  minute  painting 
of  himself: — 

Imprimis,  then,  for  tallness,  I 
Am  fi^e  foot  uid  four  inches  hiffh ; 
A  black-a-riced  snod  dapper  feUow, 
Nor  lean,  nor  oTerlaid  wi^ tallow; 
With  phiz  of  a  Morocco  cut. 
Resembling  a  late  man  of  wit, 
Auld  gabbet  Spec,  who  was  sae  cunning 
To  be  a  dummie  ten  years  running. 
Then  for  the  fabric  of  my  mind, 
'TIS  mair  to  mirth  than  grief  inclined : 
I  rather  choose  to  laugh  at  folly, 
Than  show  dislike  by  melancholy ; 
Well  judging  a  sour  heaTy  face 
Is  not  the  truest  mark  of  grace. 
I  hate  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton, 
Yet  I'm  nae  fae  to  wine  and  mutton : 
Great  tables  ne'er  engaged  my  wishes, 
When  crowded  with  o'er  mony  dishes ; 
A  healthfu'  stomach,  sharply  set, 
Prefers  a  back-sey^  piping  het. 
I  ne^er  could  imagine 't  ricious 
Of  a  fair  fame  to  be  ambitious : 
Proud  to  be  thought  a  comic  poet, 
And  let  a  judge  of  numbers  kuow  it, 
I  court  occasion  thus  to  show  it. 

Ramsay  addressed  epistles  to  Gay  and  Somerville, 
and  the  latter  paid  him  in  kind,  in  very  flattering 
Terses.  In  one  of  Allan's  answers  is  the  following 
picturesque  sketch,  in  illustration  of  his  own  con- 
tempt for  the  stated  rules  of  art : — 

I  loTe  the  garden  wild  and  wide, 

Where  oaks  have  plum  trees  by  their  side ; 

Where  woodbines  and  the  twisting  vine 

Clip  round  the  pear  tree  and  the  pine ; 

Where  mixed  jonquils  and  gowans  grow, 

And  roses  'midst  rank  clover  blow 

Upon  a  bank  of  a  clear  strand, 

In  wimplings  led  by  nature's  hand ; 

Though  docks  and  brambles  here  and  there 

May  sometimes  cheat  the  gardener's  care, 

Yet  this  to  me 's  a  paradise 

Ck>mpazed  with  prime  cut  plots  and  nice, 

Where  nature  has  to  art  resigned. 

Till  all  looks  mean,  stiff,  and  confined.    *    * 

Heaven  Homer  taught ;  the  critic  diaws 
Only  from  him  and  such  their  laws : 
The  native  bards  first  plunge  the  deq> 
Before  the  artful  dare  to  leap. 

The  *  Gentle  Shepherd'  is  the  greatest  of  Ramsay's 
works,  and  perhaps  the  finest  pastoral  drama  in  the 
world.  It  possesses  that  air  of  primittve  simplicity 
and  sedusion  which  seems  indispensable  in  compo- 
sitions of  this  class,  at  the  same  time  that  its  land- 
scapes are  filled  with  life-like  beings,  who  interest 
us  from  their  character,  situation,  and  circumstances. 
It  has  none  of  that  studied  pruriency  and  unnatural 
artifice  which  are  intruded  into  the  *Faithfrd  Shep- 
herdess' of  Fletcher,  and  is  equally  free  from  the 
tedious  allegory  and  forced  conceits  of  most  pastoral 
poems.  It  is  a  genuine  picture  of  Scottish  life,  but 
of  life  passed  in  simple  rural  employments,  apart 
from  the  guilt  and  ferer  of  large  towns,  and  reflect- 
ing only  the  pure  and  unaopMsticated  emotions  of 

lAsbloliL 


our  nature.  The  affected  sensibilities  and  fisigned 
distresses  of  the  Corydona  and  Ddiag  find  no  place  in 
Ramsay's  clear  and  manly  page.  He  drew  his  ^i^ 
herds  m>m  the  life,  placed  them  in  scenes  which  he 
actually  saw,  and  made  them  speak  the  language 
which  he  every  day  heard — the  ^e  idiomatic  speech 
of  his  native  yales.  His  art  lay  in  the  beantiftil 
selection  of  his  materials — in  the  grouping  of  his 
well-defined  characters — ^the  invention  or  a  plot,  ro- 
mantic yet  natural — the  delightful  appropriatoiesi 
of  every  speech  and  auxiliary  incident,  and  in  tiie 
tone  of  generous  sentiment  and  true  feeling  whidi 
sanctifies  tiiis  scene  of  humble  yirtoe  and  happiness. 
The  love  of  his  *  gentle'  rustics  is  at  first  artlesf 
and  confiding,  though  partly  disguised  by  maidai 
coyness  and  arch  humour ;  and  it  is  expressed  in  lan- 
guage and  incidents  alternately  amusing  and  im- 
passioned. At  length  the  hero  is  elevated  in  statioa 
above  his  mistress,  and  their  affection  aMmnes  a 
deeper  character  firom  the  threatened  dangers  of  a 
separation.  Mutual  distress  and  tendeiness  break 
down  reserve.  The  simple  heroine,  witlio>at  forget- 
ting her  natural  dignity  and  modesty,  lets  oat  her 
whole  soul  to  her  early  companion ;  and  when  assured 
of  his  unalterable  attachment,  she  not  only,  like  IG- 
randa,  *  weeps  at  what  she  is  glad  o(^'  bu^  with  the 
true  pride  of  a  Scottish  maiden,  she  resolves  to  study 
*  gentler  charms,'  and  to  educate  herself  to  be  worthy 
of  her  lover.  Poetical  justice  is  done  to  tills  fiutfaful 
attachment,  by  both  the  characters  being  foond 
equal  in  birth  and  station.  The  poet^s  taste  and 
judgment  are  evinced  in  the  superiority  which  be 
gives  his  hero  and  heroine,  without  debasing  their 
associates  below  their  proper  level ;  while  a  IuScrnis 
contrast  to  both  is  supplied  by  the  underplot  at 
Bauldy  and  his  oourtshiiM.  The  elder  chanusters  in 
the  piece  afford  a  fine  relief  to  the  youthful  pairs, 
besides  completing  the  rustic  pictai«.  While  one 
scene  discloses  the  young  shepherds  l^  'craigy 
bields'  and  *  crystal  springs,*  or  presents  ^eggy  "^ 
Jenny  on  the  bleaching  green — 

A  trotting  bumie  wimpling  through  the  gronnd— 

another  shows  us  the  snug  thatched  cottage,  witii 
its  bam  and  peat-stack,  or  the  interior  of  the  house, 
with  a  dear  ingle  glancing  on  the  floor,  and  its  in- 
mates happy  with  innocent  mirth  and  rustic  plenty. 
The  drama  altogether  makes  one  proud  of  peasant 
life  and  the  virtues  of  a  Scottish  cottage.  By  an 
ill-judged  imitation  of  Gay,  in  his  *  Beg^ir's  Opera,' 
Ramsay  interspersed  songs  throughout  the  'Gentle 
Shepherd,'  which  interrupt  the  action  of  the  piece, 
and  too  often  merely  repeat,  in  a  diluted  Ibrm,  the 
sentiments  of  the  dialogue.  These  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  end  of  the  drama»  leaving  undisturbed 
the  most  perfect  delineation  of  rural  life  and  man- 
ners, without  yulgar  humility  or  affectatioa,  that 
eyer  was  drawn. 


lOdeJrom  fforaoeJ] 

Look  up  to  Pentland's  towering  tsp^ 
Buried  beneath  great  wreatlS  of  si 

O'er  ilka  deugh,  &  scaur,  and  slap. 
As  high  as  ony  Roman  wa'. 

Driving  their  ba's  frae  whins  or  ies|. 
There's  no  ae  gowfer  to  be  seen. 

Nor  douaer  fowk  wysing  ajee 
The  blast  bouls  on  Tamaon's  green. 

Then  fling  on  coals,  and  rine  the  ribs, 
And  b^k  the  house  baith  but  and  ben ; 

That  mutchkin  stoup  it  bauds  but  dribs, 
Then  let's  get  in  we  tappit  hen. 
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Good  cUiet  best  keeps  out  the  caald. 
And  diireB  away  the  winter  soon ; 

It  makes  a  man  baith  fash  and  bauldf 
And  heayes  his  saul  oeyond  the  moon. 

Leare  to  the  gods  yoor  ilka  care, 
If  that  they  think  us  worth  their  while ; 

Thejr  can  a  rowth  of  blessings  spare, 
Which  will  our  fashions  tears  beguile. 

For  what  they  have  a  mind  to  do. 
That  will  they  do,  should  we  gang  wad; 

If  they  oommand  the  storms  to  blaw, 
Tliai  upo'  sight  the  hailatanes  thud. 

But  soon  as  e'er  they  ay,  *  Be  quiet,' 
The  blattering  winds  dare  nae  mair  more^ 

But  oour  into  their  cayes,  and  wait 
The  high  oommand  of  supreme  Joyew 

Let  neiet  day  come  as  it  thinks  fit. 
The  present  minute's  only  oun ; 

On  pleasure  let's  employ  our  wit, 
iuad  laugh  at  fortuncrs  feckless  powvn. 


Be  sure  ye  dinna  quat  the  grip 

Of  illca  joy  when  ye  are  young. 
Before  auld  age  your  yitals  nip. 

And  lay  ye  twafald  o'er  a  rung. 

Sweet  youth's  a  blythe  and  heartsome  time ; 

Then,  lads  and  lasses,  while  it's  May, 
Oae  pou  the  gowan  in  its  prime, 

Before  it  wither  and  decay. 

Watch  the  sail  minutes  of  delisht, 
When  Jenny  speaks  beneath  her  breath ; 

And  kisses,  laying  a'  the  wyte 
On  you,  if  she  kep  ony  skuth. 

'  Haith,  ye're  ill-bred,'  shell  smiling  say ; 

•  Ye'll  worry  me,  you  greedy  rook ;' 
8yne  frae  your  arms  sheul  rin  away, 

And  hide  hersell  in  some  dark  nook. 

Her  laugh  will  lead  you  to  the  place. 
Where  lies  the  happiness  you  want, 

And  plainly  tells  you  to  your  face. 
Nineteen  naysays  are  half  a  grant. 

Now  to  her  heayinr  bosom  cling, 

And  sweetly  toolie  for  a  kiss, 
Frae  her  fair  nnger  whup  a  ring^ 

As  token  of  a  future  bliss. 

These  benisons,  I*m  yeiy  sure, 
Are  of  the  gods'  indulgent  crant ; 

Then,  surly  carles,  whisht,  forbear 
To  plague  us  with  your  whining  cant. 

rih  this  instance,  the  felicitous  manner  in  which 
Kamsay  has  preseryed  the  Horatian  ease  and  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  clothed  the  whole  in  a  true 
Scottish  garb,  renders  his  yersion  greatly  superior 
to  Dryden's  English  one.  For  oomi>arison,  two 
stanzas  of  the  latter  are  subjoined : — 

Secure  those  golden  early  joys. 
That  youth  unsoured  with  sorrow  bears^ 

Ere  withering  time  the  taste  destroys 
With  sickness  and  unwieldy  years. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest> 

This  is  the  time  to  be  possest ; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 

The  appointed  hour  of  promised  bliss, 
The  pleasinff  whisper  in  the  dark. 

The  half  unwilling  willing  kiss. 
The  laugh  that  guides  uiee  to  the  mark. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign. 

And  hides  but  to  be  found  again ; 

These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain.] 


Song, 
3\me— Bush  Aboon  Trsqaafr. 

At  setting  day  and  rising  mom. 

With  soul  that  still  shall  loye  thee^ 
111  ask  of  heayen  thy  safe  return. 

With  all  that  can  improye  thee, 
ni  yisit  aft  the  birken  bush. 

Where  first  thou  kindly  told  me 
Sweet  tales  of  loye,  and  hid  thy  blush. 

Whilst  round  thou  didst  enfold  me. 
To  all  our  haunts  I  will  repair, 

By  greenwood  shaw  or  fountain ; 
Or  where  the  summer  day  I'd  share 

With  thee  upon  yon  mountain : 
There  will  I  tell  the  trees  and  flowers. 

From  thoughts  unfeigned  and  tender ; 
Bty  yows  you're  mine,  by  loye  is  yours 

A  heart  which  cannot  wander. 

The  last  Time  I  came  o'er  the  Moor, 

The  last  time  I  came  o'er  the  moor, 

I  left  my  loye  behind  me ; 
Te  powers  I  what  pain  do  I  endurs^ 

When  soft  ideas  mind  me  I 
Soon  as  the  ruddy  mom  displayed 

The  beaming  day  ensuing, 
I  met  betimes  my  loyely  maid. 

In  fit  retreats  for  wooing. 

Beneath  the  cooling  shade  we  lay, 

Gazing  and  chastely  sporting ; 
We  kissed  and  promised  time  away. 

Till  niffht  spread  her  black  curtain. 
I  pitied  all  beneath  the  skies, 

E'en  kings,  when  she  was  nigh  me ; 
In  raptures  I  beheld  her  eyes, 

Which  could  but  ill  deny  me. 

Should  I  be  called  where  cannons  roar, 

Where  mortal  steel  may  wound  me ; 
Or  cast  upon  some  foreign  shore. 

Where  dangers  may  surround  me ; 
Tet  hopes  again  to  see  my  loye. 

To  feast  on  glowing  kisses. 
Shall  make  my  cares  at  distance  mof8^ 

In  prospect  of  such  blisses. 

In  all  my  soul  there's  not  one  plaoa 

To  let  a  riyal  enter ; 
Since  she  excels  in  eveiy  grace. 

In  her  my  loye  shall  centre. 
Sooner  the  seas  shall  cease  to  flow. 

Their  wayee  the  Alps  shall  coyer. 
On  Greenland  ice  shall  roses  grow, 

Before  I  cease  to  loye  her. 

The  next  time  I  go  o'er  the  moor, 

She  shall  a  loyer  find  me ; 
And  that  my  faith  is  firm  and  purs^ 

Though  I  left  her  behind  me : 
Then  Hymen's  sacred  bonds  shall  chain 

My  heart  to  her  fair  bosom ; 
There,  while  my  being  does  remain. 

My  loye  more  fresh  shall  blossom. 

LofAdber  No  More, 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  farewell  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  with  thee  I'ye  mony  daj  been  ; 
For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochaber  no  more, 
WeHl  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
These  tears  that  I  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear. 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  wear ; 
Though  bore  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody  shore, 
Mayl^  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 
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Though  hurricanes  rise,  and  rine  erery  wind, 
They'll  ne'er  make  a  tempest  like  that  m  my  mind ; 
Though  loudest  of  thunder  on  louder  waves  roar, 
That's  naething  like  leaving  my  love  on  the  shore. 
To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pained  ; 
By  ease  that's  inelorious  no  fame  can  be  gained ; 
And  beauty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  brave, 
And  I  must  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeany,  man  plead  zny  excuse ; 
Since  honour  commands  me,  how  can  1  refuse! 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee, 
And  without  thy  favour  I'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fame^ 
And  if  I  should  luck  to  come  gloriously  hame, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running  o'er. 
And  then  I'll  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 


[Rustic  Oovrtthip.'] 
[From  the  *  Gentlfl  Shepherd.'— Act  L] 

Hear  how  I  served  ray  lass  I  love  as  well 

As  ye  do  Jenny,  and  with  heart  as  leal. 

Last  morning  I  was  gay  and  early  out. 

Upon  a  dike  I  leaned,  glowering  about, 

I  saw  my  Meg  come  linkin'  o'er  the  lee ; 

I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Meggy  saw  na  me ; 

For  yet  the  sun  was  wading  throu^  the  mist, 

And  she  was  close  upon  me  e'er  she  wist ; 

Her  coats  were  kiltit,  and  did  sweetly  shaw 

Her  straight  bare  legs  that  whiter  were  than  snaw. 

Her  oockemony  snoMled  up  fu'  sleek. 

Her  haffet  locks  hang  waving  on  her  cheek ; 

Her  cheeks  sae  ruddy,  and  her  e'en  sae  clear ; 

And  oh  I  her  mouth  s  like  ony  hinny  pear. 

Neat,  neat  she  was,  in  bustiue  waistcoat  clean. 

As  she  came  skiffing  o'er  the  dewy  green. 

Blvthsome  I  cried,  *  My  bonny  Meg,  come  here, 

I  rorly  wherefore  ye're  so  soon  asteer  ! 

But  I  can  guess,  ye're  gaun  to  gather  dew.' 

She  scoured  away,  and  said,  *  What's  that  to  you  1' 

'  Then,  fare-ye-weel,  Meg-dorts,  and  e'en's  ye  like,' 

I  careless  cried,  and  lap  in  o'er  the  dike. 

I  trow,  when  that  she  saw,  within  a  crack. 

She  came  with  a  richt  thieveless  errand  back. 

Misca'd  me  firat ;  then  bade  me  hound  my  dog. 

To  wear  up  three  waff  ewes  strayed  on  the  bog. 

I  leugh ;  and  sae  did  she ;  then  with  ercat  haste 

I  clasped  my  arms  about  her  neck  and  waist ; 

About  her  yielding  waist,  and  took  a  fouth 

Of  sweetest  kisses  frae  her  flowing  mouth. 

While  hard  and  fast  I  held  her  in  my  grips. 

My  veiy  saul  came  louping  to  my  lips. 

Sair,  sair  she  flet  wi'  me  'tween  ilka  smack, 

But  weel  1  kcnd  she  meant  nae  as  she  spak. 

Dear  Roger,  when  your  jo  puts  on  her  gloom. 

Do  ye  sae  too,  and  never  fash  your  thumb. 

Seem  to  forsake  her,  soon  she'll  change  her  mood ; 

Oae  woo  anither,  abd  shell  gang  clean  wud. 

[^JHalogve  on  Marriage.'] 
rmaoY  and  Jiirinr. 

Jenmy.  Come,  Mes,  let's  fa'  to  wark  upon  this  green ; 
This  shinine  day  will  bleach  our  linen  clean ; 
The  water  clear,  the  lift  unclouded  blue, 
Will  mak  them  fike  a  lily  wet  wl'  dew. 

Peggy.  Gae  far'er  up  the  bum  to  Habbie's  How, 
There  a'  the  sweets  o'  spring  and  summer  grow : 
There  'tween  twa  birka,  out  ower  a  little  lin. 
The  water  fa's  and  maks  a  singin'  din ; 
A  pool  breast-deep,  beneath  as  clear  as  glass. 
Kisses  wi'  easy  whirls  the  bordering  grass. 
Well  end  our  washing  while  the  morning's  cool ; 
And  when  the  day  grows  het,  we'U  to  the  pool. 


There  wash  oursella — tie  hcalthfn'  now  in  May, 
And  sweetly  cauler  on  sae  warm  a  day. 

Jenmy,  \H&  lassie,  when  we're  naked,  whatll  yeay 
Gif  our  twa  herds  come  brattlinc  down  the  biM^ 
And  see  us  sae? — that  jeering  fiulow  Pate 
Wad  taunting  say, '  Haith,  lasses,  ye're  no  blate  T 

Peggy*  We're  ntr  frae  ony  road,  and  out  o'  sight; 
The  lads  they're  feeding  far  beyont  the  height. 
But  tell  me,  now,  dear  Jenny,  we're  wa  lanw^ 
What  gars  ye  plague  your  wooer  wi'  disdaini 
The  neebours  a'  tent  &is  as  weel  aa  I, 
That  Roger  loes  ye,  yet  ye  carena  by. 
What  ails  ye  at  him  1  Troth,  between  ns  tw% 
He's  wordy  you  the  best  day  e'er  ye  saw. 

Jenavy,  I  dinna  like  him,  P^ggy,  there's  in  cod; 
A  herd  mair  sheepish  yet  I  never  kend. 
He  kames  his  hair,  indeed,  and  gaes  right  snog^ 
Wi'  ribbon  knots  at  his  blue  bannet  lug, 
Whilk  pensilv  he  wears  a  thought  a-jee, 
And  spreads  his  gartens  diced  beneath  his  knee; 
He  falds  his  o'erUiy  down  his  breast  wi'  care, 
And  few  gang  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fair : 
For  a'  that,  he  can  neither  sing  nor  say. 
Except,  *  How  d'ye  I*— or,  *  There's  a  bonny  day.* 

Peggy,  Ye  dash  the  lad  wi'  constant  slighting  pride^ 
Hatred  for  love  is  unco  sair  to  bide : 
But  ye'U  repent  ye,  if  his  love  grow  cauld — 
What  like's  a  dorty  maiden  when  she's  auldl 
Like  dawted  wean,  that  tanowa  at  its  meat. 
That  for  some  feckless  whim  will  orp  and  greet ; 
The  lave  laugh  at  it,  till  the  dinner's  past, 
And  syne  the  fool  thing  is  obliged  to  fast. 
Or  scart  anither's  leaving  at  the  last. 
Fy  1  Jenny,  think,  and  dinna  sit  your  time. 

Jenny,  I  never  thoufht  a  siiu^le  life  a  crime. 

Peggy.  Nor  I :  but  love  in  wuispen  lets  us  ken. 
That  men  were  made  for  us,  and  we  for  men. 

Jenny.  If  Roger  is  my  jo,  he  kens  himseil. 
For  sic  a  tale  I  never  heard  him  telL 
He  glowrs  and  sighs,  and  I  can  guess  the  cause; 
But  wha's  obliged  to  spell  his  hums  and  haws  t 
Whene'er  he  likes  to  tell  his  mind  mair  plain, 
I'se  tell  him  frankly  ne'er  to  do't  again. 
They're  fools  that  slaveiy  like,  and  may  be  free; 
The  chiels  may  a'  knit  up  themaells  for  me. 

Peggy.  Be  doing  your  wa's ;  for  me,  I  hae  a  miad 
To  be  as  yielding  as  my  Patie's  kind. 

Jeamy.  Ueh  Iws !  how  can  ye  loe  that  nUtle^knlll 
A  veiy  deil,  that  aye  maun  hae  his  wuU ; 
Well  soon  hear  tell,  what  a  poor  fechting  life^ 
You  twa  will  lead,  sae  soon's  ye're  man  and  wifei 

Peggy.  I'll  rin  the  risk,  nor  hae  I  ony  fear, 
But  rather  think  ilk  langsome  day  a  year. 
Till  I  wi'  pleasure  mount  my  bridal^bed. 
Where  on  my  Patie's  breast  I'll  lean  my  head. 

Jenmy.  He  may,  indeed,  for  ten  or  fifteen  dayi^ 
Mak  meikle  o'  ye,  wi'  an  unco  fraise. 
And  daut  ye  baith  afore  fouk,  and  your  lane ; 
But  soon  as  his  newfangledness  is  gane^ 
Hell  look  upon  you  as  hu  tether^etake,  , 
And  think  he's  tint  his  freedom  for  your  sake. 
Instead  then  o'  lang  days  o'  sweet  delight, 
Ae  day  be  dumb,  and  a'  the  neist  he'll  flyte: 
And  maybe,  in  his  barleyhoods,  ne'er  stick 
To  lend  his  loving  wife  a  loundering  lick. 

Peggy.  Sic  ooarse-epun  thoughts  as  thae  want  pith 
to  move 
My  settled  mind ;  I'm  ower  far  gane  in  love. 
Patie  to  me  is  dearer  than  my  breath ; 
But  want  o'  him,  I  dread  nae  other  skaith. 
There's  nane  o'  a'  the  herds  that  tread  the  green 
Has  sic  a  smile,  or  sic  twa  glancing  een : 
And  then  he  speaks  wi'  sic  a  taking  art — 
His  words  they  thirle  like  music  through  my  heart. 
How  blythely  can  he  sport,  and  gently  rave. 
And  jest  at  feckleM  feaia  that  flight  the  lare ! 
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Ilk  daj  that  he's  slane  upon  the  hill. 
He  reads  fell  books  that  teach  him  meikle  skill. 
H«  IS        but  what  need  I  saj  that  or  this  i 
I*d  spend  a  month  to  tell  jon  what  he  is  t 
In  a^he  says  or  does,  there's  sic  a  gate, 
The  rest  seem  cooft  compared  wi'  my  dear  Pate. 
His  better  sense  will  lang  his  love  secure ; 
Ill-nature  hefts  in  sanls  that's  weak  and  poor. 

JSomy.  Hey,  Bomw  kut  if  Brcmkmmtl  or't  be  lang, 
Tcfor  witty  Pate  will  pat  you  in  a  sang. 
Oh,  'tis  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  a  bride ; 
^ne  whingeinff  getts  about  your  ingle-side, 
Tdping  for  this  or  that  wi'  fasheous  din : 
To  mak  them  brats,  then  ye  maun  toil  and  spin. 
Ae  wean  fa's  sick,  ane  scads  itsell  wi'  broe, 
Ane  breaks  his  sbin,  anither  tines  his  shoe ; 
The  IkXL  gctu  o*er  JoA  Wabder^  hame  grows  hell, 
AxMi  Pate  misca's  ye  waur  than  tongue  can  tell ! 

Peggy,  Yes,  it's  a  heartsome  thing  to  be  a  wife. 
When  round  the  ingle-edce  youna;  sprouts  are  rife. 
Okf  I'm  sae  happy,  1  shall  hae  delight 
To  hear  tiieir  little  plaints,  and  keep  them  right. 
Wow !  Jenny,  can  there  mater  pleasure  be. 
Than  see  sic  wee  tots  tooTying  at  your  knee ; 
When  a'  they  ettle  at — their  greatest  wish. 
Is  to  be  made  o'  and  obtain  a  kiss  I 
Can  there  be  toil  in  tenting  day  and  night 
The  like  o'  them,  when  lore  maks  care  delight! 

Jamty,  But  poortith,  Peggy,  is  the  warst  o'  a' ; 
Otf  o'er  your  heads  ill-chance  should  begg'iy  draw, 
Bat  little  love  or  canty  cheer  can  come 
Frme  duddy  doublets,  and  a  pantry  toom. 
Your  nowt  may  die — the  spate  may  bear  away 
Frme  aff  the  howms  your  dainty  rucks  o'  hay. 
The  ^ick-blawn  wreaths  o'  snaw,  or  blashy  thows. 
May  smoor  your  wathers,  and  may  rot  your  ewes. 
A  dyrour  buys  your  butter,  woo,  and  cheese, 
But,  or  the  oxf  o'  payment,  breaks,  and  flees. 
Wi'  gloomin'  brow,  the  laird  seeks  in  his  rent ; 
It's  no  to  gie ;  your  merchant's  to  the  bent. 
His  honour  mannna  want — ^he  poinds  your  gear ; 
Sjne,  driven  frae  house  and  hald,  where  will  ye 

steert 
Dear  Meg,  be  wise,  and  live  a  single  life ; 
Troth,  it^s  nae  mows  to  be  a  married  wife. 

Ptgay,  May  sic  ill  luck  befa'  that  silly  she 
Wha  has  sic  fears,  for  that  was  never  me. 
Let  fouk  bode  weel,  and  strive  to  do  their  best ; 
Nae  mair's  required ;  let  Heaven  mak  out  the  rest. 
I*Te  heard  my  honest  uncle  aften  say. 
That  lads  should  a'  for  wives  that's  virtuous  pray ; 
For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  weel-etored  room,  unless  his  wife  wad  let : 
Wherefore  nocht  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part, 
To  gather  wealth  to  nuse  my  shepherd's  heart : 
Whate'er  he  wins,  I'll  guide  wi'  canny  care. 
And  win  the  voffue  at  market,  tnm,  or  £ur, 
For  halesome,  clean,  cheap,  and  sufficient  ware. 
A  flock  0*  lambe,  cheese,  butter,  and  some  woo. 
Shall  first  be  said  to  pay  the  laird  his  due ; 
Syne  a'  behind's  our  ain.    Thus,  without  fear, 
Wi'  love  and  rowth,  we  through  the  warld  will  steer ; 
And  when  my  Pate  in  bairns  and  gear  grows  rife. 
Hell  blees  the  day  he  gat  me  for  his  wife. 

/amy.  But  what  if  some  young  giglet  on  the  green, 
Wi'  dimpled  cheeks  and  twa  bewitching  een. 
Should  gar  your  Patie  think  his  half-worn  Meg, 
And  her  kenn'd  kisses,  hardly  worth  a  feg  i 

Ptgn*  Nae  mair  o'  that — Dear  Jenny,  to  be  free, 
Ther?s  some  men  constanter  in  love  than  we  : 
Nor  is  the  ferly  great,  when  nature  kind 
Has  blest  them  wi'  solidity  o'  mind. 
They'll  reason  calmly,  and  wi'  kindness  smile. 
When  our  riiort  passions  wad  our  peace  beguile  : 
Sae,  whensoe'er  they  slight  their  maiks  at  name. 
It's  ten  to  ane  the  wives  are  maist  to  blame. 


Then  I'll  employ  wi'  pleasure  a'  my  art 
To  keep  him  cheerfu',  and  secure  lus  heart. 
At  e'en,  when  he  comes  weary  frae  the  hill, 
I'll  hae  a'  things  made  ready  to  his  will ; 
In  winter,  when  he  toils  through  wind  and  raln^ 
A  bleezing  ingle,  and  a  clean  hearthstane ; 
And  soon  as  he  flings  by  his  plaid  and  staff. 
The  seething  pat's  be  ready  to  tak  aff; 
Clean  hag-a-bag  I'll  spread  upon  his  board. 
And  serve  him  wi'  the  best  we  can  afford ; 
CK>od  humour  and  white  bigonets  shall  be 
Guards  to  mv  face,  to  keep  his  love  for  me. 

Jemmy.  A  dish  o'  married  lore  right  soon  groirs  cauld. 
And  dosens  down  to  nane,  as  fouk  grow  auld. 

Pern*  But  we'll  grow  auld  thegither,  and  ne'er  find 
The  loss  o'  youth,  inien  love  grows  on  the  mind. 
Bairns  and  their  bairns  mak  sure  a  firmer  tie. 
Than  aught  in  love  the  like  of  us  can  spv. 
See  yon  twa  ebns  that  grow  up  side  by  side. 
Suppose  them  some  vears  syne  bridegroom  and  bride ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  ilka  year  they've  prest. 
Till  wide  their  spreading  branches  are  increast. 
And  in  their  mixture  now  are  fully  blest : 
This  shields  the  ither  frae  the  eastlin  blast. 
That,  in  return,  defends  it  frae  the  wast. 
Sic  as  stand  single  ^a  state  sae  liked  by  you  !) 
Beneath  ilk  storm,  irae  every  airt,  maun  bow. 

Jemmy.  I've  done — I  yield,  dear  lassie ;  I  maun  yield ; 
Tour  better  sense  has  fairly  won  the  field. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  little  fae 
Lies  darned  within  my  breast  this  mony  a  day. 

Peggy,  Alake,  poor  prisoner  1  Jeimy,  that's  no  fair, 
That  ye'U  no  let  the  wee  thing  tak  the  air : 
Haste,  let  him  out ;  well  tent  as  weel's  we  can, 
Oif  he  be  Bauldy's  or  poor  Roger's  man. 

Jemmy.  Anither  time's  as  good — ^for  see,  the  sun 
Is  right  far  up,  and  we're  not  yet  begun 
To  freath  the  graith — if  cankered  Madge,  our  aunt. 
Come  up  the  bum,  she'll  gie's  a  wicked  nuit : 
But  when  we've  done,  I'll  tell  ye  a'  my  mind;  . 
For  this  seems  true — ^nae  lass  can  be  unkind. 


DRAMATI8T& 

The  dramatic  literature  of  this  period  was,  like  itt 
general  poetry,  polished  and  artiflciaL  In  tragedy, 
the  highest  name  is  that  of  Southeme,  who  may 
daim,  with  Otway,  the  power  of  touching  the  pas- 
sions, yet  his  language  is  feeble  compared  with  that 
of  the  great  dramatists,  and  his  general  style  low 
and  unimpressive.  Addison's  *Cato'  is  more  pro- 
perly a  classical  poem  than  a  drama — as  cold  and 
less  rigoroua  than  the  tragedies  of  Jonson.  In 
comedy,  the  national  taste  is  apparent  in  ita  fiUthful 
and  iritty  delineations  of  polished  Ijfb,  of  which 
Wycherley  and  Congreve  had  set  the  example,  and 
which  was  well  continued  by  Farquhar  and  Van- 
brugh.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  first  introduced 
what  may  be  called  comedies  of  intrigue,  borrowed 
from  the  Spanish  drama;  and  the  innoration  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  congenial  to  the  English  taste, 
for  it  still  pervades  our  comic  literature.  The 
vigorous  exposure  of  the  immorality  of  ^e  stage  by 
Jeremy  Collier,  and  the  essavs  of  Steele  and  Addi- 
son,  improving  the  taste  and  moral  feeling  of  the 
public,  a  partial  reformation  took  place  of  those 
nuisances  of  the  drama  which  the  Bestoration  had 
introduced.  The  Master  of  the  Bevels,  by  whom 
all  pUys  had  to  be  licensed,  also  aided  in  this  work 
of  retrenchment;  but  a  glance  at  even  tibose  vm^ 
proved  plays  of  the  reign  of  William  IIL  and  hia 
successors,  will  show  that  ladies  frequenting  the 
theatres  had  still  occasion  to  wear  masks,  which 
Golley  Cibber  says  they  usually  did  on  the  first  days 
of  acting  of  a  new  plaj. 
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TBOKA8  SOUTHEBNB. 

Thomas  Southebne  (1659-1746)  may  be  daoed 
either  wiUi  the  last  or  IJie  preient  period.  His  life 
WB  Umg,  extended,  and  proiperons.  He  was  a 
native  of  Dublin,  but  came  to  England,  and  enrolled 
himself  in  the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student  of  law. 
He  aften^iuxls  entered  the  annv,  and  held  the  rank 
of  captain  under  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  time  of 
Monmouth's  insuzrection.  His  latter  days  were 
spent  in  retirement,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  oon* 
sidioable  fortune. 

Southeme  wrote  ten  plays,  but  only  two  exhibit 
his  characteristic  powers,  namely,  iioMZo,  or  the 
Fatal  Marriaae,  and  Orooiioko.  The  latter  is  fbunded 
on  an  actual  occurrence ;  Oroonoko,  an  African 
prince,  haying  been  st<^en  from  his  natiye  kingdom 
of  Angola,  and  carried  to  one  of  the  West  India 
islands.  The  impassioned  grandeur  of  Oroonoko's 
sufferings,  his  bursts  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
slaye  trade,  and  his  unhappy  passion  for  Tmoinda, 
are  powerful  and  pathetic  In  the  following  soene^ 
tiie  hero  and  heroine  unexpectedly  meet  after  a  long 
absoice: — 

Oroo.  My  soul  steals  from  my  body  through  my  eyes ; 
All  that  is  left  of  life  I'll  gase  away. 
And  die  upon  the  pleasure. 

Lieut,  This  is  strange ! 

Oroo.  If  you  but  mock  me  with  her  imsge  here : 
If  she  be  not  Imoinda — 

[She  lodkt  upon  him  and  folk  uUo 
a  nooon;  he  runt  to  her, 
Haishefainta! 

Nay,  then,  it  must  be  she — it  is  Imoinda  I 
My  hesit  confesses  her,  and  leaps  for  joy, 
To  welcome  her  to  her  own  empire  here.     ISimi  her, 
Imoinda !  oh,  thy  Oroonoko  callk 

Imo,  (ReoiveHnff,)  My  Oroonoko!     Ohl  I  cant 
beliere 
What  any  man  can  say.    But  if  I  am 
To  be  deceived,  there's  something  in  that  name, 
That  Toice,  that  face—  [Staru  cA  Asm. 

Oh  I  if  1  know  myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 

[Embroceekm. 

Oroo.  Never  here : 
Tou  cannot  be  mistaken :  I  am  yours. 
Tour  Oroonoko,  all  that  you  would  have; 
Tour  tender,  loring  husband. 

Imo,  All,  indeec^ 
That  I  would  have :  my  husband  I  then  I  am 
Alive,  and  waking  to  the  joys  I  feel : 
They  were  so  great,  I  could  not  think  'em  true ; 
But  I  believe  all  that  you  say  to  me : 
For  truth  itself,  and  everlastmg  love. 
Grows  in  this  breast,  and  pleasure  in  these  arms. 

Oroo,  Take,  take  me  all ;  inquire  into  my  heart 
(Tou  know  the  way  to  erery  secret  there). 
My  heart,  the  sacred  treasury  of  love : 
And  if,  in  absence,  I  have  misemployed 
A  mite  from  the  rich  store ;  if  I  have  spoit 
A  wish,  a  sigh,  but  what  I  sent  to  ^ou, 
May  I  be  cursed  to  wish  and  sigh  m  vain. 
Ana  you  not  pity  me. 

/mo.  Oh !  I  believe. 
And  know  you  by  myselfl    If  these  sad  ejres, 
Since  last  we  parted,  have  beheld  the  Uitob 
Of  any  comfort,  or  once  wished  to  see 
The  light  of  any  other  heaven  but  you. 
May  I  be  struck  this  moment  blind,  and  lose 
Tour  blessed  sight,  never  to  find  you  more. 

Oroo,  Imoinda !  Oh !  this  separation 
Has  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so, 
Than  you  were  ever  to  me.    Tou  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  steps. 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness : 


I  cannot  miss  it  now.    Governor,  friend, 
Tou  think  me  mad ;  but  let  me  bless  you  all. 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  instruments 
Of  finding  her  again.    Imoinda's  found  I 
And  ererytixing  that  I  would  have  in  her. 

[EmbraeahBr. 

Blcmd,  Bir,  we  congratulate  your  hap^ness ;  I  do 
most  heartily. 

JJemt,  And  all  ox  us :  but  how  it  comes  to 

Oroo,  That  would  require 
More  precious  time  than  I  can  spare  you  now. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  of  her, 
And  she  as  many  more  to  know  of  me. 
But  you  have  made  me  happier,  I  confess. 
Acknowledge  it,  much  hi^pier  than  I 
Have  words  or  power  to  tell  you.    C^ytain,  yoo. 
Even  you,  who  most  have  wronged  me,  I  foigiye. 
I  wo'not  say  you  have  betrayed  me  now : 
111  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fate. 
To  bring  me  to  my  loved  Imoinda  here. 

Imo,  How,  how  shall  I  receive  you!  how  be  wtby 
Of  such  endearments,  all  this  tenderness  t 
These  are  the  transports  of  prosperity. 
When  fortune  smiles  upon  us. 

Oroo,  Let  the  fools 
Who  follow  fortune  live  upon  her  smiles  ; 
All  our  prosperity  is  placed  in  love ; 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom.    Here  I  reign 
In  full  delights,  in  joys  to  power  unknown ; 
Tour  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne. 


Mr  HaUam  says  that  Southeme  was  the  first  £ng» 
lish  writer  who  denounced  (in  this  play)  the  traAc  in 
slaves  and  the  cruelties  of  their  West  Indian  bondagei 
This  is  an  honour  which  should  never  be  onuttied  in 
any  mention  of  the  dramatist  'Isabella*  is  man 
correct  and  regular  than  *  Oroonoko,'  and  the  part 
of  the  heroine  affords  scope  for  a  tragic  acUcsi, 
scarcely  inferior  in  pathos  to  Belvidera.  Otvay, 
however,  has  more  depth  of  passion,  and  mors 
vigorous  delineation  of  character.  The  plot  of 
*  Isahella*  is  simple.  In  abject  distress,  sliid  be* 
lieving  her  husband,  Biron,  to  be  dead,  Tsahdla  is 
hurri^  into  a  second  marriage.  Biron  tetiiros,  sad 
the  distress  of  the  heroine  termuiates  in  madnwi 
and  death.  Comic  scenes  are  interspersed  through- 
out Southeme's  tragedies,  whidi,  though  tiiey  re- 
lieve the  sombre  colouring  of  the  main  action  and 
interest  of  the  piece,  are  sometimes  misplaced  and 
unpleasant 

[ROwm  <^f  Baryiu\ 

A  Chamber— Enter  Isabblla. 

In,  Tve  heard  of  witches,  magic  spells,  and  chsio% 
That  have  made  nature  start  from  hst  old  oou«; 
The  sun  has  been  edipsed,  the  moon  drawn  dewii 
From  her  career,  still  paier,  and  subdued 
To  the  abuses  of  this  under  worid. 
Now  I  believe  all  possible.    This  ring. 
This  little  ring,  with  necromantic  force. 
Has  raised  the  ghost  of  pleasure  to  my  fears; 
Coloured  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  love 
Into  such  shapes,  ther  fright  me  from  myself  1 
I  dare  not  think  of  them. 

Eater  NuBSB. 

Nwne,  Madam,  the  gentleman's  below. 

In,  I  had  forgot :  pray,  let  me  speak  with  him ; 

This  ring  was  the  first  present  of  my  love 
To  Biron,  my  first  husband ;  I  must  blush 
To  think  I  have  a  second.    Kron  died 
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^ill  to  my  1o8b)  at  Candy ;  there's  my  hope. 

Oh,  do  I  lire  to  hope  that  he  died  there ! 

It  must  he  so ;  he's  dead,  and  this  rin£  left, 

By  his  last  hreath,  to  some  known  fiuthful  fiiend^ 

To  bring  me  hack  again ; 

lliat's  all  1  have  to  trust  to. 

BntorBiBoir.    (iHAdla  looking  si  Um.) 

My  iean  were  woman's — ^I  haye  yiewed  him  all ; 
And  let  me,  let  me  say  it  to  myael^ 
I  lire  a^in*  and  rise  hut  from  his  tomb. 

Bit.  Haye  you  forgot  me  qnitel 

/so.  Forgot  yon ! 

Str.  Then  fiupewell  my  disguise,  and  my  miiforiiineBl 
My  Isabella! 

[ffe  goet  to  ker;  the  Anda^  trndfomtt, 

/m.  Ha! 

Bir.  Oh !  oome  again ; 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  life  and  lore ; 
Thy  once-loyed,  eyer-loying  husband  call^ 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 
Excess  of  loye  and  joy,  for  my  return. 
Has  oyerpowered  her.    I  was  to  blame 
To  take  tny  sex*8  softness  unprepared ; 
But  sinking  thus,  thus  dying  in  my  anni^ 
This  ecstacy  has  made  my  welcome  more 
Than  words  could  say.    Words  may  be  counterMt, 
False  coined,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 
Without  the  mind ;  but  passion's  in  the  sou^ 
And  always  speaks  the  heart. 

/so.  Where  haye  I  been !    Why  do  yoo  keep  him 
from  met 
I  know  his  yoice ;  my  life,  upon  the  wing. 
Hears  the  soft  lure  that  brings  me  back  again ; 
TIs  he  hiiDself,  my  Biron. 
Do  I  hold  you  fast, 
Neyer  to  part  again ! 
If  I  must  iall,  death's  welcome  in  these  anoi. 

Bir.  Liye  eyer  in  these  anna. 

/so.  But  pardon  me; 
Excuse  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul ; 
The  joy,  the  strange  surprising  joy  of  seeing  yoOf 
Of  seeing  you  again,  distracted  me. 

Bir,  Tliou  eyerlastivg  goodness  1 

/so.  Answer  me: 
What  hand  of  Proyidence  has  biooj^t  yoa  baek 
To  your  own  home  again ! 
Oh,  tell  me  all. 
For  eyeiy  thought  confounds  me. 

Bir,  My  best  life !  at  leisure  alL 

/so.  We  thought  you  dead ;  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Candy. 

Bir,  There  I  &11  among  the  dead ; 
But  hopes  of  life  leyiying  from  my  wounds^ 
I  was  preseryed  but  to  be  made  a  slaye. 
I  often  writ  to  m^  hard  fsther,  but  neyer  had 
An  answer ;  I  wnt  to  thee  too. 

/so.  What  a  world  of  wo 
BUul  been  prerented  but  in  heaiinf  from  you  I 

Bir,  Alia  I  thou  could'st  not  hdp  me. 

/so.  Yon  do  not  know  how  much  I  could  hare 
done; 
At  least,  I'm  sure  I  could  haye  suffered  all; 
I  would  haye  sold  myself  to  slayeiy. 
Without  redemption ;  giyen  up  my  childy 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants. 

Bir.  My  little  boy ! 

Jul  My  life,  but  to  haye  heard 
Tou  were  aliye. 

Bir,  No  more,  my  loye ;  complaining  of  the  past, 
We  lose  the  present  joy.    ^Tis  oyer  pnoe 
Of  all  my  jpams,  that  thus  we  meet  again  I 
I  haye  a  thousand  things  to  sar  to  thee. 

/so.  Would  I  were  past  the  hearing.  [Aiidi, 

Bir,  How  does  my  oiild,  my  boy,  my  father  too  I 
I  hear  he's  Uying  stilL  I 


laa.  Well,  both ;  both  well ; 
And  may  he  proye  a  father  to  your  hopes. 
Though  we  haye  found  him  none. 

Bir,  Come,  no  more  tears. 

/so.  Seven  long  yean  of  sorrow  for  your  lo« 
Haye  mourned  wiui  me. 

Bir,  And  all  my  days  to  come 
Shall  be  employed  in  a  kind  recompense 
For  thy  afflictions.    Can't  I  see  my  boy ! 

/so.  He's  gone  to  bed ;  111  haye  him  brouj^t  to  yoa. 

Bir,  To-morrow  I  shall  see  him ;  I  want  rest 
Myself  after  this  weair  pilgrimage. 

/so.  Alas  I  what  shaU  I  get  for  you  f 

Bir,  Nothing  but  rest,  my  loye.    To-night  I  would 
not 
Be  known,  if  possible^  to  your  fiunily : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you  j  her  welcome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  tune ; 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

/so.  I'll  dispose  of  her,  and  order  eyeiything 
As  you  would  haye  it.  [BxiL 

Bir.  Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heayen,  and  give  the 
means 
To  make  this  wondrous  eoodness  some  amends ; 
And  let  me  then  forget  her,  if  I  can. 
0 1  she  deseryes  of  me  mudi  more  than  I 
Can  lose  lor  her,  though  I  again  could  yenture 
A  father  and  his  fortune  for  her  loye  I 
You  wretched  fathers,  blind  as  fortune  all ! 
Not  to  peroeiye  that  such  a  woman's  worth 
Wei^lks  down  the  portions  you  provide  your  sons. 
What  is  your  trash,  what  idl  your  heaps  of  gold. 
Compared  to  this,  my  heartfelt  happiness  f 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone ! 
I  must  not  thmk  of  that ;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself  the  fatal  cause  of  ail. 

Bnter  Isabbluu 

/so.  I  have  obeyed  your  pleasure ; 
Eyeiything  is  ready  for  you. 

Bw,  I  can  want  nothing  here ;  possesnng  theei, 
All  my  desires  are  carried  to  their  aim 
Of  happiness ;  there's  no  room  for  a  wish. 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  mo ; 
I  know  the  way,  my  love.    I  shall  sleep  sound. 

laa.  Shall  I  attend  you  I 

Bir.  By  no  means : 
I've  been  so  long  a  slave  to  othen^  pride^ 
To  leam,  at  least,  to  wait  upon  myself; 
Youll  make  haste  after ! 

/so.  I'll  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follow  you. 

{Exit  Biron. 
My  prayers !  no,  I  must  never  pray  again. 
Pnyers  have  their  blessings,  to  reward  our  hopes, 
But  I  have  nothinff  left  to  hope  for  more. 
What  Heaven  could  give  I  have  enjoyed ;  but  now 
The  baneful  planet  rises  on  my  fate, 
And  what's  to  come  is  a  long  me  of  wo ; 
Yet  I  may  shorten  it. 
I  promised  him  to  follow — ^him  1 
Is  he  without  a  namet  Biron,  my  husband— 
My  husband !    Ha !  What  then  is  Villeroy  1 
On,  Biron,  hadst  thou  oome  but  one  day  sooner ! 

{Weeping, 
What's  to  be  done !  for  something  must  be  done. 
Two  husbands  I  married  to  both. 
And  yet  a  wife  to  neither.    Hold,  my  brain— 
Ha  I  a  lucky  thought 

Works  the  right  wa^  to  rid  me  of  them  all ; 
All  the  reproaches,  mfamies,  and  scorns, 
That  every  tongue  and  finger  will  find  for  me. 
Let  the  just  horror  of  my  apprehensions 
But  keep  me  warm ;  no  matter  what  can  come, 
lis  but  a  blow  ;  yet  I  will  see  him  first. 
Have  a  last  look,  to  heighten  my  despair, 
And  then  to  rest  for  ever. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OF 


TCim. 


NiCHOUA  BowE  wu  ilao  bred  to  the  law,  ind 
fbnook  it  for  the  tragic  dramk.  He  itm  bc»n  ui 
1673  of  m  good  tiauUj  in  DeronAire,  tnd  daring 
Uw  Mjlier  jijart  of  nwDbood,  Ured  on  %  pttrimon^ 


MkholHltowt. 

of  L-SOO  a-^Mr  In  ctuunben  in  tlw  Temple.  Hti 
flnt  tragedy.  The  Amliiliout  BlepmotAer,  wu  per- 
fonned  wilb  )tt«at  locoeu,  and  it  vh  foUoved  by 
Taierlant,  The  Fair  PtniUaC,  Uh/tta,  The  Royd 
Conitrt,  Jane  Short,  aod  iat/y  Jan  Graf,  Howe, 
rai  riling  into  fame  aa  an  author,  iru  maniSceittl}' 
patroni«ed.  The  Duke  of  Queemherry  mule  him 
hii  Kcretary  fur  public  aCTiLin.  On  the  acceuion  of 
George  L.  he  va*  made  poet-laureate  and  a  fnr- 
veyor  at  cuatonii ;  the  Pnnce  of  Wale*  appobited 
him  clerk  of  hii  council ;  and  the  Lord  ChanceDor 
gare  him  the  ofBce  of  aecretary  for  the  pretentationi. 
Itoiire  wai  a  favourite  in  lociet?.  It  ii  stated  that 
hi>  voice  wa»  uncommonly  iweet,  and  hli  obterra- 
tiom  w  lively,  and  hi«  mannen  n  engaging,  that 
bi*  frienda,  amongtt  whom  were  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Addison,  delighted  in  hii  conTenaUon.  Yet  it  1» 
alio  reported  by  Spence,  that  there  was  a  certain 
superficialily  of  feeling  about  him,  which  made  Pope, 
on  one  occaiion,  declare  him  to  have  no  beart.  Bowe 
was  the  flnt  editor  of  8hak>pe>re  entitled  to  the 
name,  and  the  flr*t  to  attempt  the  collection  of  a 
few  biograpliical  particulars  of  the  immortal  drama- 
tilt  He  was  twice  married,  and  died  la  1718,  at 
the  age  of  forty-five. 

In  addition  to  the  dramatic  works  we  hate  eno- 
mersted,  Rowe  wai  the  author  of  two  Tolomes  of 
miscellancoiu  poetry,  which  scarcely  ever  rise*  above 
dull  and  respectable  mediocrity.  His  tragedies  are 
paiiionate  and  tender,  with  au  eqtiable  and  smooth 
style  of  veniflcation.  not  unlike  that  of  Ford.  His 
'Jane  Shore'  is  still  occasionally  performed,  and  is 
eOective  in  the  pathetic  scenei  descriptive  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  heroine.  '  The  Fair  Penitent'  waa 
long  a  popular  play,  and  the  'gallant  gay  Lothario' 
wu  the  prototype  of  many  stage  sedocen  and  ro- 
mance heroes.  Richardson  elevated  the  character 
la  his  Lovelace,  giving  at  tfae  tame  time  a  purity  ood 
sanctity  to  tlie  sorrows  of  his  Clarissa,  which  Wve 


Howe's  CaUtta  immeanirmbly  behind.  TV  inddoili 
of  Bowe'*  drama*  are  wdl  amnged  tot  (tag*  ifct; 
they  are  studied  and  prepared  in  themBi»«T«f  tbt 
French  sdKxd,  and  were  adapted  to  the  taste  of  ttat 
age.    As  1^  study  at  Shakf  peare  and  the  roinlntie 
drama  baa  advanced  in  this  ooontiy,  Rove  has 
proportioaally  declined.  Bod  is  now  bat  seldom  ntd 
or  acted.    His  popniartty  In  his  own  day  is  best 
seen  In  the  epitaph  by  Pope — a  beautifn]  and  teodtr 
efltasioD  of  Iriendship,  which,  however,  is  perfaijii 
not  irreconcilable  witii  the  anecdote  preserred  ij 
Hr  Spence  1— 
Thj  relies,  Rowe,  to  tbia  sad  Anna  ws  bvs^ 
And  near  thy  Shakspeate  place  thy  hooound  bwl ; 
Oh  I  next  him,  skilled  io  draw  the  tsida  im. 
For  never  h«ait-felt  paaioo  mote  sincoe; 
To  nobler  Hmtiment  to  fire  the  btavt^ 
For  never  Briton  more  disdainad  a  slave. 
PoKF  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  eodl^  nst  I 
Blest  In  thy  genioa,  in  thy  love,  loo,  hlMI 
And  bleet,  that  timely  from  our  soon*  lenmsd, 
Thy  soul  enjoys  the  libtaty  it  laved. 


iPe»Hatee  and  Ltalk  qf/ati  Sken.] 
Inn  Bhobi,  hir  Hoaaaim,  and  Baiasn 
Bit.  How  bra  yoo,  ladyl 
Jam  S.  Hy  heart  is  thrillad  with  hcdor. 
Sd.  Bs  of  courage  ; 
Tour  hosband  lives  I  'tia  he,  my  worthieat  biori. 
JaiuS.  Still  aitthoa  tharel  atill dost  thoabmi 
roond  met 


Oh,  SI 


>kD^ 


the  mirld,  myself  and  tha^ 
Would  I  had  ne'er  survived  to  see  the*  mon. 

Jant  S.  Oh!  thon  moat  iqjnred— dost  tbio  Urn, 
indeed  1 
Fall  than,  ye  mountains,  on  my  guilty  headl 
Hide  me,  ye  rocka,  within  your  seoet  earans; 
Cant  thj  black  veil  upon  my  diame,  tk  ni^tl 
And  ihietd  me  with  thy  sable  wing  for  ew. 

Short.  WhydoHt  thou  totn  away!    WhytMsU* 
thus! 
Why  tbiu  indnlge  thy  faan,  and  in  d^ait 
Absjidon  thy  distracted  aoul  to  hoirorl 
Cast  eveiy  black  and  guilty  thongfat  behind  tk% 
And  let  'em  never  vex  thy  qoiet  mon. 
My  ami,  my  hoait,  ate  open  to  recuve  thss, 
To  bring  thee  back  to  thy  forsakso  home, 
With  tender  joy,  with  fond  forgivii^  love. 

Fonake  this  place  of  shame,  and  find  a  ih^. 

/WK  A  What  shall!  say  to  yon  1    Botlobsj. 

Share.  Lean  on  my  aim. 

Jtme  8.  Alas !  I'm  woDdraoi  funt : 
But  that's  not  strange,  1  have  not  at*  tbMS  tknsMJ*- 

SAon.  Oh,  mereilaa  1 

Jane  S.  OhI  1  am  rick  at  heart! 

5Xat«.  ThonmurdenioBaanQWl 
Wo't  thou  still  drink  her  blood,  porsMba^t 
Mnit  ibe  then  die  I     Oh,  my  pOM  puitvtl 
Speak  peace  to  thy  sad  heart :  she  hsais  ma  k' 
Orief  maiten  evay  soiae. 

IbUr  (Urasi*  wUb  a  Gsiit. 

CWa.  Sein  on  'em  both,  a«  tiwtwi  to  ths  **•' 

Bd,  What  means  this  violence  t 
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Cfatek,  Have  we  not  found  7011, 
In  seom  of  the  protecioi^t  strict  oommmd. 
Amazing  this  bkae  woman,  and  abetting 
Her  inf am  J 1 

Skon.  Infamy  on  thj  head! 
ThoQ  tool  of  power,  thou  pander  to  anthorifcjl 
I  tell  thee,  knare,  thou  know'st  of  none  so  rirtnovs, 
And  she  that  bore  thee  was  an  Ethiop  to  her. 

Oaies,  You'll  answer  this  at  full :  away  with  'em. 

Skore,  Is  charity  grown  treason  to  your  court  t 
What  honest  man  would  live  beneath  such  rulers  f 
I  am  content  that  we  should  die  together. 

Gotea  Conrey  the  men  to  prison ;  but  for  her~ 
Leave  her  to  bunt  her  fortune  as  she  may. 

Jtme  8,  I  will  not  part  with  him :  for  me! — for  me! 
Oh  I  most  he  die  for  met 

IFaUowiMg  him  tuheit  eatritd  qf^-tkefaBt, 

Bkort,  Inhuman  yillains! 

[Bnakt  fnm  ikt  Chmrd*. 
Stand  off!  the  a^ies  of  death  are  on  her! 
She  palls,  she  gnpes  me  hard  with  her  eold  hand. 

Jime  8.  Was  this  blow  wanting  to  complete  my  ruin  t 
Oh !  let  me  go,  ye  ministers  of  tenor. 
He  shall  offend  no  more,  for  I  will  die. 
And  yield  obedience  to  your  cruel  master; 
Tairy  a  little,  but  a  little  longer, 
And  take  my  last  breath  with  yon. 

Share.  Oh,  my  love ! 
Why  dost  thou  fix  thy  dying  eyes  upon  me 
With  such  an  earnest,  such  a  piteous  look. 
As  if  thy  heart  were  full  of  some  sad  meaning 
Thou  oouldst  not  speak! 

/one  S.  Foigire  me !  but  fbigiye  me! 

Shore.  Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  host. 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  heaTen  to  show  thee ; 
May  such  befall  me  at  my  latest  hour, 
And  make  my  portion  bloit  or  curst  for  erer ! 

Jame  S.  Then  all  is  well,  and  1  shall  sleep  in  peace ; 
"Tis  Teiy  dark,  and  1  have  lost  you  now : 
Was  there  not  something  I  would  hare  bequeathed 

you! 
But  I  hare  nothing  left  me  to  bestow, 
Nothing  but  one  sad  sigh.    Oh !  mercy,  heaven ! 

[Diet, 

[OaUtta*a  Patnonfor  Loihario,] 
A  HaU--Cai.ista  sad  Lucilla. 

CaL  Be  dumb  for  ever,  sileot  as  the  grave. 
Nor  let  thy  fond,  officious  love  disturb 
My  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy. 
If  thou  wilt  soothe  me,  tell  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent  and  black  despair ; 
For,  oh !  I've  eone  around  through  all  my  thoughts. 
But  all  are  indignation,  lore,  or  shame, 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever. 

Luc,  Why  do  you  follow  still  that  wandering  fire. 
That  has  misled  your  weaty  steps,  and  leares  you 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  of  wo^ 
That  fidse  Lothario  I    Turn  from  the  deceiver ; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  vou  to  be  happy. 

CaL  Away !  I  think  not  ot  him.    My  sad  soul 
Has  formed  a  dismal,  melancholy  scene, 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find ; 
An  unfrequented  vale,  o'eigrown  with  trees 
Mossy  SDd  old,  within  whoae  lonesome  shade 
Ravens  and  birds  ill-omened  only  dwell : 
No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  brook 
That  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there, 
Unless  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch 
Who  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone. 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in. 

Jmc  Al«i  1  for  pity. 


Col,  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  from  shame ; 
For  'tis  the  solemn  counsel  of  mv  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour : 
Tis  fixed  to  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  stoiy, 
And  blesses  her  ffood  stars  that  she  is  virtuous. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools !  Scoined  by  the  women. 
And  pitied  by  the  men.    Oh  I  insupportable  I 

Lue,  Oh  I  hear  me,  hear  your  erertaithful  creature; 

2f  all  the  good  I  wish  you,  by  all  the  ill 
y  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  intreat  yoa 
Never  to  see  this  faithless  man  again — 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

CaL  On  thy  life, 
I  chaige  thee,  no ;  my  ^ius  drives  me  on ; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  him  once  again ; 
Periiaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  &te. 
And  this  one  interriew  shall  end  mv  cares. 
My  labouring  heart,  that  swells  with  indignation. 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burden ;  that  once  done, 
The  busy  thing  shall  rest  within  its  cell, 
And  nerer  beat  again. 

Lue.  IVust  not  to  that : 
Rage  is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  souls  ; 
Like  narrow  brooks  tnat  rise  with  sudden  showers. 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  falls  again  as  soon ; 
Still  as  it  ebbs  the  softer  thoughts  flow  in. 
And  the  deceiver,  love,  supplies  its  place. 

CaL  I  have  been  wrong^  enough  to  arm  my  temper 
Affainst  the  smooth  delusion ;  but,  alas  1 
^Chide  not  my  weakness,  gentle  maid,  but  pity  me), 
A  woman's  softness  hangs  about  me  still ; 
Tlien  let  me  blush,  and  tell  thee  all  my  folly. 
I  swear  I  could  not  see  the  dear  betrayer 
Kneel  at  my  feet,  and  sigh  to  be  foxgiven. 
But  my  relenting  heart  would  pardon  all. 
And  quite  foiget  'twas  he  that  nad  undone  me. 

lExULuciUtu 
Ha  I  Altamont !    Calista,  now  be  wary. 
And  guard  thy  soul's  excesses  with  dissembling : 
Nor  let  this  hostile  husband's  eves  explore 
The  warring  passions  and  tumultuous  thoughts 
That  rage  within  thee,  and  defoim  thy  reason. 

WILLIAM  ULLO. 

The  experiment  of  domestic  tragedy,  founded 
on  sorrows  incident  to  real  life  in  the  lower  and 
middling  ranks,  was  tried  with  considerable  succest 
by  William  Lillo,  a  jeweller  in  London.  Lillo  waa 
bom  in  1693,  and  carried  on  business  successfully 
for  several  years,  dying  in  1739,  with  property  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  an  estate  worth  £60  per 
annum.  Being  of  a  literary  turn,  this  respectable 
citizen  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  composition 
of  three  dramas,  George  Barnwell,  Fatal  Citnoiifyf 
and  Arden  of  Fevereham,  A  tragedy  on  the  latter 
subject  had,  it  will  be  recollected,  appeared  about 
the  time  of  Shakspeare.  At  this  early  period  Of  the 
drama,  tlie  style  of  Lillo  may  be  said  to  have  been 
also  shadowed  forth  in  the  Yorkshire  tragedy,  and 
one  or  two  other  plays  founded  on  domestic  occur- 
rences. These,  however,  were  rude  and  im^^ular, 
and  were  driven  off  the  stage  by  the  romantic  drama 
of  Shalcspeare  and  his  successors.  Lillo  had  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  his  style  was 
generally  smootii  and  easy.  To  the  masters  of  the 
drama  be  stands  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  De- 
foe, compared  with  Cervantes  or  Sir  Walter  Scott 
His  *  George  Barnwell'  describes  the  career  of  a 
London  apprentice  hurried  on  to  ruin  and  murder 
by  an  infamous  woman,  who  at  last  delivers  him  up 
to  j ustioe  and  to  an  ignominious  death.  The  charac- 
ters are  naturally  delineated ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
was  correctly  said  that  *  George  Barnwell'  drew  more 
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tears  than  the  rants  of  Alexander  the  Great  His 
'Fatal  Curiosity'  is  a  far  higher  work.  Driyen  by 
destitataon,  an  old  man  and  his  wife  murder  a  ridi 
stranger  who  takes  shelter  in  their  house,  and  th^ 
discover,  but  too  late,  that  they  have  murdered  their 
son,  returned  after  a  long  absence.  The  hairowing 
details  of  this  tragedy  are  powerfully  depicted;  and 
the  agonies  of  Old  Wilmot,  the  father,  constitute  one 
of  th^  most  appalling  and  affecting  incidents  in  the 
drama.  The  execution  of  lillo's  plays  is  unequal, 
and  some  of  his  characters  are  dull  and  common- 
place ;  but  he  was  a  forcible  painter  of  the  dark  shades 
of  humble  life.  His  plays  have  not  kept  possession  of 
the  stage.  Tlie  taste  for  murders  and  public  execu- 
tioos  has  declined ;  and  Lillo  was  deficient  in  poetical 
and  romantic  feding.  The  question,  whether  the 
frmiliay  cast  of  his  sulDJccts  was  fitted  to  oonstltnte 
a  more  genuine  or  only  a  subordinate  walk  in 
tragedy,  is  discussed  by  Mr  Campbell  in  the  follow- 
ing doquent  paragraph : — 

*  Undoubtedly  the  genuine  delineation  of  the 
human  heart  will  please  us,  firom  whatever  station 
or  circumstances  of  life  it  is  derived.  In  the  simple 
pathos  of  tragedy,  probably  very  little  difference  will 
be  felt  from  the  choice  of  characters  being  pitched 
above  or  below  the  line  of  mediocrity  in  station. 
But  something  more  than  pathos  is  required  in 
tragedy ;  and  the  very  pain  that  attends  our  tym- 
pa&y  requires  agreeable  and  romantic  associations 
of  the  fancy  to  be  blended  with  its  poignancy.  What- 
ever attaches  ideas  of  importance,  publicity,  and  ele- 
vation to  the  object  of  pity,  forms  a  brightening  and 
alluring  medium  to  the  imagination.  Athens  her- 
self, with  all  her  simplicity  and  democracy,  delighted 
on  the  stage  to 

"let  goigeouB  Tragedpr 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweepmg  by.** 

Even  situations  far  depressed  beneath  the  familiar 
mediocrity  of  life,  are  more  picturesque  and  poetical 
than  its  OTdinary  level  It  is,  certainly,  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  middling  rank  of  life  that  liie  strength 
and  comforts  of  society  chiefly  depend,  in  tiie  same 
manner  as  we  look  for  the  harvest  not  on  difis  and 
predidces,  but  on  the  easy  slope  and  the  uniform 
plain.  But  the  painter  does  not,  in  general,  fix  on 
level  countries  for  the  subjects  of  his  noblest  land- 
scapes. There  is  an  analogy,  I  conceive,  to  this  in 
the  moral  painting  of  tragedy.  Disparities  of  sta- 
tion give  it  boldness  of  outline.  The  commanding 
situations  of  life  are  its  mountain  scenery — the 
region  where  its  storm  and  sunshine  may  be  por- 
trayed in  their  strongest  contrast  and  colouring.^ 

\_Fatal  OuriotUy.'] 

Toong  Wilmot,  nnlaiown,  enters  the  house  of  hit  parento, 
and  deliTsn  thsm  a  oaaket,  reqoestixig  to  retire  an  hour  for 


▲•UBS,  the  mother,  alone,  with  the  oaaket  in  bar  hand. 

Agnei,  Who  should  this  stranger  be  t    And  then 
this  casket — 
He  says  it  is  of  value,  and  yet  trusts  it, 
As  if  a  trifle,  to  a  stranger's  hand. 
His  confidence  amazes  me.    Perhaps 
It  is  not  what  he  sajs.    I'm  strongly  tempted 
To  open  it,  and  see.    No ;  let  it  rest. 
Why  should  my  curiosity  excite  me 
To  search  and  pry  into  the  aflairs  of  others, 
Who  have  to  employ  my  thoughts  so  manv  cares 
And  sorrows  of  my  own  1    With  how  much  ease 
Tile  spring  gives  way !    Surprising  I  most  prodigious  I 
My  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  my  ravished  heut 
L«ps  at  the  glorious  sight.    How  bri^ht's  the  lustre. 
How  Immense  the  worth  of  those  fair  jewels ! 


Ay,  such  a  treasure  would  exptl  for  ever 

Base  povertv  and  all  its  abject  train ; 

The  mean  devices  we're  reduced  to  use' 

To  keep  out  famine,  and  preserve  our  Uvea 

From  aa^  to  day  ;  the  cold  neglect  of  Mi 

The  galling  scorn,  or  more  provoking  piiy 

Of  an  insulting  world.    Possessed  oftneis^ 

Plentv,  content,  and  power,  might  take  their  taiii« 

And  lofty  pride  bare  its  aspiring  bead 

At  our  approach,  and  once  more  bend  before  ua. 

A  pleasing  dream  I    'TIS  past ;  and  now  I  mks 

More  wretehed  by  the  happiness  Tve  lost ; 

For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  think. 

Though  but  a  moment,  such  a  treasure  mineu 

Nay,  it  was  more  than  thoodiii.    I  saw  and  towffcad 

The  bright  temptation,  and  I  see  it  yet. 

Tis  here — ^'tis  mine— 1  have  it  in  possossioBu 

Must  I  resign  it f    Must  I  give  it  back! 

Am  I  in  love  wiUi  misery  and  want, 

To  rob  myself^  and  court  so  vast  a  losat 

Retain  it  then.    But  how  I    There  is  a  ira.T. 

Why  sinks  my  heart!    Why  does  my  blood  ran  eoldf 

Why  am  I  tlirilled  with  horror  t    Tis  not  ehoiec^ 

But  dire  necessity,  suggests  the  thought. 

Bnlv  Old  Wimmt. 

(Hd  WUmoL  The  mind  contented,  with  hovUtlls 
pains 
The  wandering  senses  ^eld  to  soft  repose. 
And  die  to  gam  new  life !    He's  £sllen  aueep 
Already — Chappy  man !    What  dost  thou  thinkt 
My  A|^es,  of  our  unexpected  guest ! 
He  seems  to  me  a  vouth  of  gr^  humanity : 
Just  ere  he  closed  his  eyes,  tiiat  swam  in  tear^ 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  Ups  ; 
And  with  a  look  that  pierced  me  to  the  soul, 
B^ged  me  to  comfort  thee :  and^-Dost  thou  hear  mst 
What  art  thou  gazing  on !    Fie,  'tis  not  welL 
This  casket  was  delivered  to  you  closed : 
Why  have  you  opened  it !    Siiould  this  be  kiiom» 
How  mean  must  we  appear  f 

Agnei,  And  who  shsll  Imow  itt 

0.  WiL  There  ii  a  kind  of  pride^  a  deoent  dignity 
Due  to  ourselves,  which,  spite  of  our  misfortune^ 
Mav  be  maintained  and  dierished  to  the  last. 
To  live  without  reproach,  and  without  lM>ve 
To  quit  the  world,  shows  sovereign  contempt 
And  noble  scorn  of  its  relentless  malice. 

Agn€».  Shows  soToreign  madness,  and  a  aeon  sf 
sense! 
Pursue  no  fiirther  this  detested  theme : 
I  will  not  die.    I  will  not  leave  the  world 
For  all  that  you  can  urge,  until  compiled* 

0.  WU,  To  chase  a  shadow,  when  the  setting  m 
Is  darting  his  last  rays,  were  just  as  wise 
As  your  anxiety  for  fleeting  Ufe, 
Now  the  last  means  for  its  support  are  failing: 
Were  fiunine  not  as  mortal  as  the  sword. 
This  warmth  mi^t  be  excused.  But  take  thy  fhnintt 
Die  how  you  wiO,  you  shall  not  die  alone. 

Agnei,  Nor  live,  I  hope. 

0.  WtL  There  is  no  foar  of  that. 

Agna.  Then  well  live  both. 

0,  WU.  Strange  folly  I    Where's  the  meanat 

Agna.  The  means  are  there ;  those  jewela. 

0.  WU.  Hal  take  heed: 
Perhap  thou  dost  but  try  me ;  yet  take  heed. 
There^i  nought  so  monstrous  but  the  mind  ef : 
In  some  conditions  may  be  brou^t  to  i^ipioTe ; 
Theft,  sacrilege,  treason,  and  parricide. 
When  flattermg  <n>portuaity  enticed. 
And  desperation  drove,  have  been  committed 
By  those  who  once  woiUd  start  to  hear  them 

Agnes,  And  add  to  Uiese  detested  snidds^ 
Which,  by  a  crime  much  less,  we  mi^       " 
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O.  WiL  The  inhospitable  murder  of  our  gueetl 
Hovr  couldst  thou  form  a  thought  so  rvry  tempting, 
So  advantageous,  bo  secure,  and  easy ; 
And  jet  so  cruel,  and  so  full  of  horror! 

Agna,  Tis  less  impiety,  less  against  nature, 
To  ^e  another's  life  than  end  our  own. 

0.  WU.  It  is  no  matter,  whether  this  or  that 
Be^  IB  itself,  the  less  or  greater  crime : 
Howe'er  we  may  deceiTe  ourseWes  or  others, 
We  act  from  inclination,  not  by  rule, 
Or  none  could  act  amiss.    And  that  all  eir, 
None  but  the  consdous  hypocrite  denies. 
O,  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  strength, 
When  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  desertion. 
Reason,  his  noblest  power,  may  be  suborned 
To  pleaid  the  cause  of  yile  assassination  ! 

Aana,  You're  too  severe :  reason  may  justly  plead 
For  her  own  pi  eset  ration. 

0.  WiL  Rest  contented : 
Whatever  resistance  I  may  seem  to  make, 
I  am  betrayed  within :  my  will's  seduced. 
And  my  whole  soul  infected.    The  desire 
Of  life  returns,  and  brings  with  it  a  train 
Of  appetites,  that  rage  to  be  supplied. 
Whoever  stands  to  parley  with  temptation. 
Does  it  to  be  o'eroome. 

Agttea,  Then  nought  remains 
Bat  the  swift  execution  of  a  deed 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  on,  or  delayed. 
We  must  despatch  him  sleeping :  should  he  wake, 
'Twere  madness  to  attempt  it. 

0.  WiL  True,  his  strength. 
Single,  is  more,  much  more  than  ours  united ; 
So  may  his  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 
Ours  in  duration,  should  he  'scape  this  snare. 
Generous,  unhappy  man !  0  what  could  move  thee 
To  put  thy  life  and  fortune  in  the  hands 
Of  wretches  mad  with  anguish  I 

Agtia.  By  what  means  t 
"Bj  stabbinff,  suffocation,  or  by  strangling, 
Shall  we  etrect  his  death  1 

0.  WiL  Why,  what  a  fiendl 
How  cruel,  how  remorseless,  how  impatient, 
Have  pride  and  poverty  made  thee ! 

Agtut,  Barbarous  man  I 
Whose  wasteful  riots  ruined  our  estate, 
And  drove  our  son,  ere  the  first  down  had  spread 
His  rosy  cheeks,  spite  of  my  sad  presages. 
Earnest  intreaties,  agonies,  and  tears. 
To  seek  his  bread  'mongst  strangers,  and  to  perish 
In  some  remote  inhospitable  land. 
The  loveliest  youth  in  person  and  in  mind 
That  ever  crowned  a  groaning  mother's  pains  I 
Where  was  thy  pity,  where  thy  patience  then  ? 
Thou  cruel  husMnd  I  thou  unnatural  father ! 
Thou  most  remorseless,  most  ungrateful  man  I 
To  waste  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  son ; 
To  drive  me  to  despair,  and  then  reproach  me. 

0,  WiL  Dry  thy  tears : 
I  ou^  not  to  reproach  thee.    I  confess 
That  thou  hast  sufiered  much :  so  have  we  both. 
But  chide  no  more :  I'm  wrought  up  to  thy  purpose. 
The  poor  ill-fated  unsuspecting  victim, 
Ere  he  redined  Mm  on  tke  fiitol  couch, 
Tnm  whidi  he's  ne'er  to  rise,  took  off  the  sash 
And  costly  dasger  that  thou  saw'st  him  wear ; 
And  thus,  unthinkinff,  furnished  us  with  arms 
Against  himself.    VHiich  shall  I  use  f 

AffMt.  The  sash. 
If  you  make  use  of  that,  I  can  assist. 

0.  WiL  No. 
Tib  a  dreadful  office,  and  111  spare 
Thy  trembling  hands  the  guilt.    Steal  to  the  door, 
Am  bring  me  word  if  he  oe  still  asleep.    [Exit  Agna, 
Or  I'm  deceived,  or  he  pronounced  himself 
The  hapj^esi  of  mankind.    Deluded  wretch  I 


Thy  thoughts  are  perishing ;  thy  youthful  joys. 
Touched  by  the  icy  hand  of  grisly  death. 
Are  withering  in  their  bloom.     But  though  extin- 
guished. 
Hell  never  know  the  loss,  nor  feel  the  bitter 
Pangs  of  disappointment.    Then  I  was  wrong 
In  counting  him  a  wretch  :  to  die  well  pleased 
Is  all  the  happiest  of  mankind  can  hope  for. 
To  b%a  wretch  is  to  survive  the  loss 
Of  every  joy,  and  even  hope  itself. 
As  I  have  done.    Why  do  I  mourn  him  then! 
For,  by  the  anguish  of  my  tortured  soul. 
He's  to  be  envied,  if  compared  with  me. 

WIIXIAK  GONQBBTB. 

The  comedies  of  Congrsve  abound  more  than  any 
others,  perhaps,  in  the  English  language,  in  witty* 
dialogue  and  livdy  incident,  but  their  licentiousneBS 
has  banished  them  from  the  stage.  The  life  of  this 
eminent  dramatic  writer  was  a  happy  and  prosper- 
008  one.  He  was  bom  in  1672,  in  Ireland,  according 
to  one  account,  or  at  Bardsey,  near  Leeds,  as  otherB 
have  represented.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  his 
&ther  hdd  a  military  employment  in  Irdand,  where 
the  poet  was  educated.  He  studied  the  law  in  the 
middle  temple,  but  began  early  to  write  for  the  stage. 
His  Old  Bachdor  was  produced  in  his  twenty- first 
year,  and  acted  with  cpreat  applause.  Lord  Halifax 
conferred  appointments  on  him  in  the  customs  and 
other  departments  of  public  service,  worth  X600  per 
annum.  Other  plays  soon  appeared;  the  Double 
Dealer  in  1694,  Love  for  Love  in  1695,  the  Mourning 
Bride,  a  tragedy,  in  1697,  and  the  Way  of  the  WorM 
in  1700.  In  1710  he  published  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneoas  poems ;  and  his  good  fortune  still  follow- 
ing him,  he  obtained,  on  the  accession  of  Greorge  L, 
the  office  of  secretary  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which 
raised  his  emoluments  to  about  £1300  per  annum. 
Basking  in  the  sunshine  of  opulence  and  courtly 
society,  Congreve  wished  to  forget  that  he  was  an 
author,  and  when  Voltaire  waited  upon  him,  he  said 
he  would  rather  be  considered  a  gentleman  than  a 
poet.  '  If  you  had  been  merely  a  gentleman,'  said 
the  witty  Frenchman,  *  I  should  not  have  come  to 
visit  you.'  A  complaint  in  the  eyes,  which  termi- 
nated in  total  blindness,  afflicted  Congreve  in  his 
latter  day« :  he  died  at  his  house  in  London  on  the 
29th  of  January  1729.  Dryden  complimented  Ck)n- 
greve  as  one  whom  every  muse  and  grace  adorned ; 
and  Pope  dedicated  to  him  his  translation  of  the 
niad.  What  higher  literary  honours  could  have  been 
paid  a  poet  whose  laurds  were  all  gained,  or  at  least 
phmted,  by  the  age  of  twenty-seven  ?  One  incident 
m  the  history  of  Congreve  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted.  He  contracted  a  dose  intimacy  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  (daughter  of  the  great  dukeX 
sat  at  her  table  daily,  and  assisted  in  her  household 
management  On  his  death,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  amounting  to  about  £10,000,  to  this  eccen- 
tric lady,  who  honoured  him  with  a  splendid  funeral. 
*  The  corpse  lay  in  state  under  the  andent  roof  of  the 
Jerusalem  chamber,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  Lord  Cobham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  who 
had  been  speaker,  and  was  afterwards  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  other  men  of  high  consideration. 
Her  grace  laid  out  her  friend's  bequest  in  a  anperb 
diamond  necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honour  of  him ; 
and  if  report  is  to  be  believed,  showed  her  regard  in 
ways  much  more  extraordinary.  It  is  sidd  that  she 
bad  a  statue  of  him  in  ivory,  which  moved  by  do(^- 
work,  and  was  placed  daily  at  her  table;  that  she 
had  a  wax  doll  made  in  imitation  of  him,  and  that 
the  feet  of  thia  doU  were  regularly  hUatered  and 
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anointed  by  the  doctors,  em  poor  Congrere's  feet  had 
been  when  he  suilbred  from  the  goat**  This  idol  of 
fashion  and  literature  has  been  remoTed  by  the  just 
award  of  posterity  from  the  high  place  he  (»ice  oc- 
cupied. His  plays  are  generally  without  poetry  or 
imagination,  and  his  comic  genius  is  inextricably 
associated  with  sensuality  and  profaneness.  We  ad- 
mire his  brilliant  dialogue  and  repartee,  and  his  ezu- 
beranoe  of  dramatic  incident  and  character ;  but  the 
total  absence  of  the  higher  virtues  which  ennoble  life 
— ^the  beauty  and  graoeftilness  of  female  virtue,  the 
feedings  of  generosity,  truth,  honour,  affection,  mo- 
desty, and  tenderness — leaves  his  pages  barren  and 
unproductive  of  any  permanent  interest  or  popularity. 
His  Ottering  artificial  life  possesses  but  few  charms 
to  tl^  lovers  of  nature  or  of  poetry,  and  is  not  re- 
commended by  any  moral  purpose  or  sentiment  The 
'Mourning  Bride,'  Gongreve's  only  tragedy,  pos- 
sesses higher  merit  than  most  of  the  serious  plavs  of 
that  day.  It  has  the  stiflfhess  of  tlie  French  school, 
with  no  small  afl^tation  of  fine  writing,  without  pas- 
sion, yet  it  possesses  poetical  scenes  and  language. 
The  opening  lines  have  often  been  quoted : — 

Music  has  channs  to  soothe  a  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
I've  read  that  things  inanimate  hftve  moved^ 
And,  aH  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed 
^y  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 

I>r  Johnson  considered  the  descripUon  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  following  extract  as  forming  the  most 
poetical  paragraph  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama 
— finer  than  any  one  in  Shakspeare! 

A  f.M  aaiA^Laoif  OBA. 

Aim,  It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hushed, 

Leon,  It  bore  the  aooent  of  a  human  voice. 

Alm.lt  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'll  listen. 

Leon,  Hark! 

Abu,  No ;  all  is  hushed  and  still  as  death.    Tis 
dxeadfull 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pileu 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof^ 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable, 
Looking  tranquillity.    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight ;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  ch illness  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  me  thv  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thv  voice — my  own  affiights  me  with  its  echoes. 

Leon,  Let  us  return ;  &e  horror  of  this  place 
And  silence  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Aim,  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on  ;  show  me  Anselmo's  tomb. 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  skulls  and  mouldering  earth 
Of  human  bodies  ;  for  I'll  mix  with  them  ; 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Oareia's  more  detested  bed  :  that  thought 
Bxerts  m^  spirits,  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  m  dread  of  greater  ill. 

It  is  difllcult  by  quotation  to  convey  an  idea  of 
Gongreve's  comedies.  He  does  not  shine  in  parti- 
cular passages,  but  in  a  constant  stream  of  wit  and 
liveliness,  and  the  quick  interchange  of  dialogue  and 
incident  He  was  a  master  of  dramatic  nSes  and 
art  Nothing  shows  more  forcibly  the  taste  or  in- 
clination of  the  present  day  for  the  poetry  of  nature 
and  passion,  instead  of  the  conventional  worid  of 
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our  anoeaton  in  the  drama,  than  the  ne|^ 
which  the  works  of  Gongreve  haie  fiJlen, 
litenuy  prodnctiona. 

ICfa^  Tmmg  Mm  mpom  Town,} 
CFrom  <  Hie  Old  Boohdor.*] 
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Bd,  Vainlove,  and  abroad  so  early  I  Good  aonsir. 
I  thought  a  contemplative  lover  could  no  more  haie 
parted  with  his  bed  m  a  mornings  than  he  could  haie 
slept  in  ii. 

Vam,  Belmour,  good  morrow.  Why,  trath  cut  i[^ 
these  early  sallies  are  not  usual  to  me ;  but  bosiBeH, 
as  you  see,  sir — {^Showing  leUeni] — and  bosineis  mask 
be  foUowed^or  be  lost 

Bd.  Business!  And  so  must  time^  myfiisBd,  be 
close  pursued  or  lost  Business  is  tiie  mb  of  lift^ 
perverts  our  aim,  casts  off  the  bias,  and  leavei  as  widi 
and  short  of  the  intended  mark. 

Vam,  Pleasure,  I  guess  you  mean. 

BeL  Ay,  what  else  has  meaning! 

Vam,  Oh,  the  wise  will  tell  you 

BeL  More  than  thev  believe  or  nndeistsad. 

Vam,  How ;  how,  Ned  I  a  wise  man  tay  more  Aaa 
he  understands  f 

BeL  Ay,  ay,  wisdom  is  nothing  bat  a  pfctndii^ 
to  know  and  believe  more  than  we  reallv  do.  Tea 
read  of  but  one  Wiseman,  and  aU  that  he  knewvie— 
that  he  knew  nothing.  Come,  eome^  leave  btiiinw 
to  idlers,  and  wisdom  to  fools ;  tibey  have  need  s( 
them.  Wit  be  my  faculty,  and  pleasure  my  eoes- 
pation ;  and  let  father  Time  shake  his  glasa  Let  Isv 
and  earthlv  souls  grovel  till  they  have  woriwd  thin- 
selves  six  foot  deep  into  a  grave.  Businesi  is  not  bj 
element ;  I  roll  in  a  higher  otb,  and  dwell—- 

Vam,  In  castles  i'  3i'  air  of  thy  own  Iwildii^ 
that's  thy  element,  Ned. 

[A  Swaggering  Bulfy  and  Boaikr.l 
CFrom  the  sBiiMw] 
8ts  Jossra  Wirroi/-agA>FWi  CAvtAa  BLVrr. 

Sir  Joe,  Oh,  here  he  comes.  Ay,  my  Hector  of  Ttej; 
welcome,  my  bully,  my  back ;  egjid,  my  heart  hsi  gM 
pit-a-pat  for  thee. 

Muff.  How  now,  my  young  knight!  Not  for  fiv, 
I  hope!  He  that  knows  me  must  be  a  stnofar  to 
fear. 

Sir  Joe.  Na^,  egad,  I  hate  fear  ever  since  I  lud 

like  to  have  died  St  a  fright.    But 

'  Bluff.  But  1  Look  you  here,  boy ;  here's  joor  sati- 
dote ;  here's  your  Jesuit's  Powder  for  a  aliakiiiff  fit 
But  who  hast  thou  got  with  ye;  is  he  of  mettbl' 

[Laigimg  hie  hand  o»  Am  nmd. 

Sir  Joe.  Ay,  bully,  a  smart  fellow ;  and  will  Ijgkt 
like  a  cock. 

Bhff,  Say  you  so!  Then  I  honour  him.  Batlisi 
he  been  abroad !  for  eveiy  cock  will  fight  apoa  kii 
own  dunghill. 

Sir  Joe,  I  don't  know ;  but  111  present  joo. 

Bl^.  I'll  recommend  myselt  Sir,  I  hoooor  joi; 
I  underrtand  you  love  fiffatiug.  I  reverence  a  OMS 
that  loves  fighting.    Sir,  I  kiss  your  hilts. 

Sharper.  Sir,  your  servant,  but  you  are  miaa- 
formed ;  for  unless  it  he  to  serve  my  particulsr  fiicad, 
as  Sir  Joseph  here,  my  country,  or  mv  religioB,  or  ia 
some  very  justifiable  cause,  I  am  not  for  it. 

BlMff,  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  find  jou  <<* 
not  of  my  palate ;  you  can't  relish  a  disk  of  fightisf 
without  some  sauce.  Now,  I  thmk  fighting  for  fi^*" 
lug's  sake  is  sufficient  cause,  ^ht^  «o  ma  ii  RU" 
gion  and  the  laws  I 

Sir  Joe.  Ah,  well  said,  my  heiol  Was  not  M 
greati  sir!    J^  the  Lord  Hany,  he  tays  true ;  i«M- 
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iii^  ie  meat,  drink,  and  elothes  to  him.  But,  Back, 
tkii  gentleman  is  one  of  the  hest  friends  I  h»Te  in 
the  worid,  and  eared  mjr  life  last  night.  You  know 
I  told  yon. 

Bluff,  Ay,  then  I  honour  him  again.  Sir,  may  I 
crave  your  name  I 

Skarner,  Ay,  sir  ;  my  name's  Sharper. 

Sir  Jot,  Pray,  Mr  Sharper,  embrace  my  Back ;  rery 
veil.  By  the  Lord  Hany,  Mr  Sharper,  he  is  as  braye 
a  fellow  as  Caauihal ;  are  you  not,  Bully-Back  I 

Sharper,  Hannibal,  I  believe  you  mean.  Sir  Joseph ! 

Bb^.  Undoubtedly  he  did,  sir.  FaiUi,  Hannibal 
was  a  veiy  pretty  fellow ;  but.  Sir  Joseph,  comparisons 
are  odious.  Hannibal  was  a  Tery  pretty  fellow  in 
those  days,  it  must  be  granted.  But  alas,  sir,  were 
he  aiive  now,  he  would  be  nothing,  nothing  in  the 


Skarper.  How,  sir!  I  make  a  doubt  if  there  be  at 
this  drnj  a  greater  general  breathing. 

Bk^,  Oh,  excuse  me,  sir ;  hare  you  serred  abroad, 
air! 

Sharper,  Not  I,  really,  sir. 

Bhifn  Oh,  I  thought  so.  Why,  then,  ron  can  know 
nothing,  sir.  I  am  afraid  you  scarce  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  late  war  in  Flanders  with  all  its  parti- 


Sharper,  Not  I,  sir;  no  more  than  public  letten  or 
Oasette  tdl  US. 

Bhtff,  Gaaettel  Why,  there  again  now.  Why,  sir, 
ihere  are  not  three  woru  of  truth,  the  year  round,  put 
into  the  Gacette.  Ill  tell  you  a  strange  thing  now 
as  to  tiial.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  resident  in 
Flaaderi  the  last  campaign,  had  a  small  post  there ; 
but  no  matter  for  that.  Perhaps,  sir,  there  was  scarce 
anything  of  moment  done  but  a  humble  servant  of 
TOUTS  tMt  shall  be  nameless  was  an  eye-witness  of. 
1  wont  say  had  the  greatest  share  in't — ^though  I 
might  say  that  too,  since  I  name  nobody,  you  know. 
Weil,  Mr  Sharper,  would  you  think  it  I  In  all  this 
time,  as  I  hope  for  a  truncheon,  that  rascally  Gazette- 
writer  never  lo  much  as  once  mentioned  me.  Not 
4H)oe,  by  the  wars !  Took  no  more  notice  than  as  if 
Noll  BluiT  had  not  been  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Sharper,  Strancel 

Sir  Jot.  Yet,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  'tis  true,  Mr 
Sharper ;  for  I  went  every  day  to  coffee-houses  to  read 
the  Gazette  myself. 

Bhff,  Ay,  ay ;  no  matter.  You  see,  Mr  Sharper, 
after  all,  1  am  content  to  retire— live  a  private  person. 
Scipio  and  othen  have  done  so. 

Sharper,  Impudent  rorae.  [Atide, 

Sir  Jot,  Ay,  this  modesty  of  yours.  Egad,  if  he 
put  in  for't,  he  might  be  made  general  himself  yet. 

Bli^.  Oh,  fie  no,  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know  I  hate  this. 

Sir  Jot.  Let  me  but  tell  Mr  Sharper  a  little,  how 

Jou  ate  fire  once  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  cannon ;  egad 
e'did ;  those  impenetrable  whiskers  of  his  have  oon- 
fionted  flames. 

Bluff,  Death !  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  Joseph  t 

Sir  Jot.  Look  you  now,  I  tell  he  is  so  modest,  hell 
own  nothing. 

Bbsf.  Pish ;  you  have  put  me  out ;  I  have  for^ 
what  I  was  about.  Pray,  Wd  your  tongue,  and  give 
me  leave  lAngrily, 

Sir  Jot.  I  am  dumb. 

Bit^.  This  sword  1  think  I  was  telling  you  of,  Mr 
Sharper.  This  sword  I'll  maintain  to  be  the  best 
divine,  anatomist,  lawyer,  or  casuist  in  Europe;  it 
shall  decide  a  controveny,  or  split  a  cause. 

Sir  Jot,  Nay,  now,  I  must  speak ;  it  will  split  a 
hair ;  hr  the  Lord  Hany,  I  have  seen  it  I 

Bluff.  Zounds  1  sir,  it  is  a  lie ;  you  have  not  seen  it, 
nor  sha'nt  see  it :  sir,  I  say  you  can't  see.  What  d'ye 
aay  to  that,  now! 

Sir  Jot,  I  am  blind. 

BUf.  Death  I  had  any  other  man  intenupted  me. 


Sir  Jot,  Good  Mr  Sharper,  speak  to  him ;  I  dare  not 
look  that  way. 

Skarper,  Csotain,  Sir  Joseph  is  penitenL 

Bluff,  Oh,  I  am  calm,  sir ;  calm  as  a  discharged 
culverin.  But  'twas  indiscreet,  when  you  know  what 
will  provoke  me.  Nay,  come.  Sir  Joseph ;  you  know 
my  heat's  soon  over. 

Sir  Jot,  Well,  I  am  a  fool  sometimes,  but  Fm  sony. 

Bh^,  Enough. 

Sir  Jot,  Come,  we'll  go  take  a  glass  to  drown  ani- 
mosities. 

ISeattdal  and  Liieroiure  ta  Bigh  Life,^ 

tFram  *  Tbs  Doabto-Deslsr.*] 
ChrvTBiA— Loan  and  Ladt  Faora— Baisa. 

Lady  P.  Then  you  think  that  episode  between 
Susan  the  daixy-maid  and  our  coachman  is  not  amiss. 
You  know,  I  may  suppose  the  dairy  in  town,  as  well 
as  in  the  country. 

BriJc  Incomparable,  let  me  perish  I  But,  then, 
beinf  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  you  better  call  him  a 
charioteer.  Charioteer  sounds  great.  Besides,  your 
lad^8hip*8  coachman  having  a  tw.  face,  and  you  oom- 
panng  him  to  the  sun — and  you  know  tiie  sun  is  called 
'  heaven's  charioteer.' 

Lady  F,  Oh  I  infinitely  better ;  I  am  extremely  be- 
holden to  you  for  the  hint.  Stay;  we'll  read  over 
those  half  a  score  lines  again.  [PuUt  oul  a  paper. 1 
Let  me  see  here;  you  know  what  goes  before — the 
comparison,  you  Imow.    \^Rtad»\ 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day^ 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 

Brvk,  I  am  afraid  that  simile  wont  do  in  wet 
weather,  because  vou  say  the  sun  shines  efsery  day. 

Lady  F.  No ;  for  the  sun  it  wont,  but  it  will  do 
for  the  coachman ;  for  you  know  there's  most  occasion 
for  a  coach  in  wet  weatner. 

Bruik.  Right,  right ;  that  »ves  aU. 

Lady  F,  Then  I  don't  say  the  sun  shines  all  the 
day,  but  that  he  peeps  now  and  then ;  yet  he  does 
shme  all  the  day,  too,  yon  know,  thou^  we  dont  see 
him. 

Brttlc  Right ;  but  the  Tulgar  will  never  compr^ 
hend  that. 

Lady  F,  Well,  you  shall  hear.    Let  me 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day. 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 
He  shows  his  drunken  fiery  face 
Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  l 


.9ru2^  That's  right ;aU's  well,  aU'swelL    Man^r 
lett. 
Lady  F.  [Beadt'\ 

And  when  at  night  his  labour's  done. 
Then,  too,  like  heaven's  charioteer,  the  sufr— 

Ay,  charioteer  does  better — 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends. 
And  there  his  whijpping  and  his  driving  ends ; 
There  he's  secure  nom  danger  of  a  bilk ; 
His  fere  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milL 

For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so 

Bruk,  Incomparable  well  and  proper,  egad  \  But 
I  have  one  exception  to  make :  don't  you  think  Wk 
(I  know  it's  a  good  rhyme)-'but  don't  you  think  UXk 
aad^lwe  too  like  a  hadmey  coachman  I 

Lady  F.  I  swear  and  vow  I'm  afraid  so.  And  yet 
our  John  was  a  hacknigr  coachman  when  my  lord  took 
him. 

Britk.  Was  hel  I'm  answered,  if  John  waa  a 
hackney  coachman.  You  may  put  that  in  the  mar- 
ginal notes ;  though,  to  prevent  criticism,  only  mark 
it  with  a  small  asterisk,  and  say,  'John  was  formerly 
a  hackney  coanhman.' 
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Lobdy  F,  I  will ;  youM  oblige  me  extremely  to  write 
notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

BriA,  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  proud  of 
the  Tast  honour,  let  me  periah  I 

Lord  P,  Hee,  hee,  hee !  my  dear,  have  yon  done ! 
Wont  you  join  with  us  1  We  were  laughing  at  my 
Lady  Whister  and  Mr  Sneer. 

iMy  P.  Ay,  my  dear,  were  yout  Oht  filthy  Mr 
Sneer ;  he's  a  nauseous  figure,  a  most  fulaamic  fop. 
Foh!  He  spent  two  days  together  in  going  about 
Corent  Garden  to  suit  the  lining  of  his  coach  wiUi  his 
complexion. 

Lard  P,  0  silly  I  Tet  his  annt  is  as  fond  of  him 
as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape  into  the  world  herself. 

Bruk,  Who  I  my  Lady  Toothless  I  0,  she's  a  mor- 
tifying spectacle ;  she's  al^fays  chewing  the  cud  like 
an  old  ewe. 

LordP,  Foh  I 

Lady  P,  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh  when 
Sneer  offers  to  speak ;  and  sits  in  expectation  of  his 
no-jest,  with  her  gums  bare,  and  her  mouth  open. 

Bruk.  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad  1   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cynthia,  [Aaidt*\  Well,  I  find  there  are  no  fooU  so 
inconsiderable  in  themselyes,  but  they  can  render 
other  people  contemptible  by  exposing  their  infi^ 
mities. 

Lady  F.  Then  that  t'other  neat  strapping  lady ;  I 
can't  hit  of  her  name ;  the  old  &t  fool  that  paints  so 
exorbitantly. 

jBridk.  I  know  whom  you  mean.  But,  deuce  take 
me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  either.  Paints,  d'ye  say  I 
Why,  she  lays  it  on  with  a  troweL  Then  she  has  a 
great  beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and  makes  her 
look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  lime  and  hair,  let 
me  perish  I 

Lady  P,  Oh  t  you  made  a  song  upon  her,  Mr  Brisk  f 

Britk,  Hee,  egad  !  so  I  did.    My  lord  can  sing  it. 

Cynthia.  0  good,  my  lord ;  let  us  hear  it. 

Bride.  'TIS  not  a  song  neither.  It's  a  sort  of  epi- 
gram, or  rather  an  epigrammatic  sonnet.  I  don't 
know  what  to  call  it,  but  it's  satire.   Sing  it,  my  lord. 

LordP,  [Smq»\ 

Andent  Phyllis  has  young  graces ; 


'TIS  a  strance  thine,  hut  a  Sue  one ; 

Shall  I  tell  you  howl 
She  herself  maJces  her  own  faoei, 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  on« ; 
Where's  the  wonder  now! 
BriA.  Short,  but  there's  salt  in't.    My  way  of 
writing,  ^gad ! 

[Prom  Low  for  Loive,'\ 

▲woBLicA— 8fR  Sampson  Lbobitd—Tattl*— Mas  FaAiir— 
Miss  Pbub— Ban  Lbosiid  and  ScayAKT. 

tin  the  diaracter  of  Bm,  Congreve  gnre  the  lint  hnmonos 
and  natural  repreientatian  of  the  Kngilah  nllor,  aflerwaida  so 
fertUo  and  amoslng  a  sul^Ject  of  deUneation  with  Bmolktt 
and  other  novelieta  and  dramatiflta.} 

Bm,  Where's  father? 

8trv,  There,  sir  ;  his  back's  towards  you. 

Sir  S,  My  son,  Ben  t  Bless  thee,  my  dear  boy ; 
body  o'  roe,  thou  art  heartily  welcome. 

Ben,  Thank  you,  father ;  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 

Sir  8,  Odsbud,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  thee.  Kiss  me, 
boy ;  kiss  me  again  and  again,  dear  Ben. 

[Kiue»  him, 

Ben.  So,  so ;  enough,  father.  Mess,  I'd  rather  kiss 
these  gentlewomen. 

Sir  S.  And  so  thou  shalt.  Mrs  Angelica,  my  son 
Ben. 

Ben,  Forsooth,  if  you  please.  ISaluUa  her."]  Nay, 
Mistress,  I'm  not  for  drojminf  anchor  here ;  about 
ship  i'faith.  [Kinet  Frail,}  Nay,  and  you  too,  my 
litUeoock-boa^— so.  [JTimm  ifist.] 


TaitU,  SUTj  you  are  wieloome  ashot«. 

Ben,  Thank  you,  thank  you,  fiiend. 

Sir  S,  Thou  hast  been  many  a  weary  league^  Ben, 
since  I  saw  thee. 

Ben.  Ay,  ay,  been !  been  far  enoagfa,  an  thai  be 
all.  Well,  father,  and  how  do  you  all  at  hesne!  How 
does  brother  Dick  and  brother  Val  i 

Sir  8.  Dick !  body  o'me,  Dick  has  been  6md  then 
two  years ;  I  writ  you  wmd  when  you  wen  ai  Lsf- 
hom. 

Ben,  Mess,  that's  true :  marry,  I  had  forgot.  IMdc's 
dead,  as  you  say.  Well,  and  how  f  I  hay«  a  many 
Questions  toaskyou.  Well,  you  be  not  maniftd  a^un^ 
lather,  be  you  f 

Sir  S.  No,  I  intend  yon  shall  manry,  Ben  ;  I  wmld 
not  many  for^thy  sake. 

Ben.  Nay,  what  does  that  signify  l-^-an  yon  many 
again,  why,  then.  111  so  to  sea  again ;  so  therels  one  far 
t'other,  an  that  be  nil.  Pray  don't  let  dm  be  yonr 
hindrance  ;  e'en  many  a  God's  name,  an  the  wind 
sit  that  way.  As  for  my  part,  mayhap  I  hayeno 
mind  to  many. 

Mr$  ProU,  That  would  be  a  pity ;  radi  abandsooM 
young  gentleman. 

Ben.  Handsome !  he,  he,  be ;  nay,  fbraooih,  an  yon 
be  for  joking,  I'll  joke  with  you,  for  I  lore  my  jest^ 
an  the  ship  were  smking,  as  we  say  at  sea.  But  I'll 
tell  you  why  I  don't  much  stand  towards  matrimony. 
I  loye  to  roam  about  from  port  to  port,  and  from  land 
to  land  :  I  could  neyer  abide  to  be  port-bonnd,  as  we 
call  it.  Now,  a  man  that  is  manied  baa,  as  it  were, 
d'ye  see,  his  feet  in  thn  bilboes,  and  mayhs^  mayn*l 
get  them  out  again  when  he  would. 

Sir  S.  Ben's  a  wag. 

^  Ben,  A  man  that  is  married,  d'ye  see,  is  no  mem 

like  another  man  than  a  gaUey-elaye  is  like  one  of  oa 

free  sailors.     He  U  chained  to  an  oar  all  his  life ;  and 

mayhap  forced  to  tug  a  leaky  yessel  into  the  baigain- 

Sir  S.  A  xery  wag  I  Ben's  ayeiy  wag !  only  alittla 

rough  ;  he  wants  a  little  polishing. 

Mn  P.  Not  at  all ;  I  like  his  humour  mightily ;  it's 

Slain  and  honest ;  I  should  like  such  a  humour  In  a 
usband  extremely. 

^  Ben.  Say'n  you  so,  forsooth  !  Many,  and  I  dienld 
like  such  a  handsome  gentlewoman  hugely.  How  ay 
you,  mistress  f  would  you  like  going  to  sea  t  Mess, 
you're  a  ti^ht  yessel,  and  well  rigged.  But  111  tell 
you  one  thmg,  an  you  come  to  sea  in  a  hi^  wind, 
ladjr,  you  mayn't  cany  so  much  sail  o'  your  head.  Top 
and  top-calluit,  by  the  mess. 

Mr$P.  Not  why  sot 

Ben,  Why,  an  you  do,  yon  may  ran  the  risk  to  be 
oyerset,  and  then  youll  carry  your  keels  above  water ; 
he,  he,  he. 

Anffdiea.  I  swear  Mr  Benjamin  is  the  yeriest  weg 
in  nature — an  absolute  sea  wit. 

Sir  S.  Nay,  Ben  has  parts ;  but,  as  I  told  yon  belai% 
they  want  a  little  polishing.  You  must  not  take  any- 
thing ill,  madam. 

Sen,  No  ;  I  hope  the  gentlewoman  is  not  angiy ;  I 
mean  all  in  good  part ;  for  if  I  giro  a  jest,  I  take  a 
jest ;  and  so,  forsooth,  you  may  be  as  free  with  me. 

Any.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  am  not  at  all  ofiendei. 
But  methinks.  Sir  Sampson,  you  should  leave  him 
alone  with  his  mistress.  Mr  Tattle,  we  must  not  hin- 
der loyers. 

Tattle,  Well,  Miss,  I  have  your  promise. 

[Atide  to  Jfm 

Sir  S.  Body  o'  me,  madam,  you  say  true.  Look 
you,  Ben,  this  is  your  mistress.  Come,  Miss,  yon 
must  not  be  shame-faced  ;  well  leave  you  together. 

Mies  Prue,  I  cant  abide  to  be  lef%  alone  ;  may  not 
my  cousin  stay  with  me  t 

Sir  S,  No,  no  ;  come,  let  us  away. 

Ben.  Look  you,  father  ;  mayhap  the  young 
mnynH  take  a  liking  to  me. 
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Sir  S,  1  warrant  thee,  boy  >  come,  oome^  we*U  be 
gone  ;  111  Tontiixe  thai. 

Bn  and  Mist  Pbvb.  - 

Bern.  Come,  mistms,  will  you  please  to  sit  down  t 
ibr  an  jou  stand  astern  a  that'n,  we  shall  never  grapple 
together.  Come,  1*11  haul  a  chair ;  there,  an  you 
please  to  at,  I'll  sit  beside  you. 

IftfsPrMe.  You  need  not  sit  so  near  one ;  if  you  have 
anythins  to  say,  I  can  hear  you  farther  off ;  I  an't  deaf. 

JSm.  why,  that's  true  as  you  say,  nor  I  an't  dumb ; 
I  can  be  h«afd  as  far  as  another.-  I'll  heare  off  to 
please  yon.  [Ska  farther  of  A  An  we  were  a  league 
asunder,  I'd  undertake  to  hold  disooune  with  you,  an 
Hwere  not  a  main  high  wind  indeed,  and  full  in  my 
teeth.  Look  you,  forsooth,  I  am  as  it  were  bound  for 
the  land  of  matrimony ;  'tis  a  voyage,  d'ye  see,  that 
was  none  of  my  seeking  ;  I  was  commanded  by  father ; 
and  if  you  lile  of  it,  mayhap  I  may  steer  into  your 
haibour.  How  say  you,  mifltress  t  The  short  of  the 
thing  is,  that  if  ^ou  like  me,  and  I  like  you,  we  may 
chance  to  swing  in  a  hammock  together. 

Mitt  P.  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  nor  I  don't 
care  to  speak  with  you  at  all. 

Ba^  No  I  I'm  soiry  for  that.  But  pray,  why  are 
you  so  scomf ul  1 

Miu  P.  As  long  as  one  must  not  speak  one's  mind, 
one  had  better  not  speak  at  all,  I  think ;  and  truly 
I  wont  tell  a  lie  for  the  matter. 

Ben,  Nay,  you  say  true  in  that ;  it's  but  a  folly  to 
lie ;  for  to  speak  one  thing,  and  to  think  juMt  the  con- 
trary way,  is,  as  it  were,  to  look  one  way  and  to  row 
another.  Now,  for  my  part,  d'ye  see,  I  m  for  carry- 
ing  things  aboye-board  ;  I'm  not  for  keeping  anything 
under  hatches  ;  so  that  if  you  ben't  as  willing  as  I, 
say  BO  a  God's  name  ;  there's  no  harm  done.  May- 
hap you  may  be  shame-fEtced ;  some  maidens,  thof 
they  loye  a  man  well  enough,  yet  they  don't  care  to 
tell  n  so  to's  fbce.  If  that's  the  case,  why,  silence 
gives  consent. 

MiMB  P.  But  I'm  sure  it  is  not  so,  for  I'll  speak 
sooner  than  you  should  believe  that ;  and  1^1  speak 
truth,  though  one  should  alwaj's  tell  a  lie  to  a  man  ; 
Vkd  I  don't  care,  let  my  father  do  what  he  will.  I'm 
too  big  to  be  whipt ;  so  I'll  tell  you  plainly,  I  don't 
like  you,  nor  love  you  at  all,  nor  never  will,  that's 
more.  So  there's  your  answer  for  you,  and  don't 
trouble  me  no  more,  you  ugly  thing. 

Be*.  Look  you,  young  woman,  you  may  learn  to 
give  good  words,  however.  I  spoke  you  fair,  d'ye  see, 
and  civiL  As  for  your  love  or  your  liking,  I  don't 
value  it  of  a  rope's  eud ;  and  mayhap  I  like  you  as 
little  as  you  do  me.  What  I  said  was  in  obedience 
to  father :  I  fear  a  whipping  no  more  than  you  do. 
But  I  tell  you  one  thing,  if  you  should  give  such 
language  at  sea,  you'd  have  a  cat  o'  nine  toils  laid 
across  your  shoufden.  Flesh  I  who  are  you  !  You 
heard  t'other  handsome  young  woman  speak  civilly 
to  me  of  her  own  accord.  Whatever  you  think  of 
yooiself^  I  don't  think  you  are  any  more  to  compare 
to  ber  than  a  can  of  small  beer  to  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Mi$$  P.  Well,  and  there's  a  handsome  gentleman, 
and  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  gentleman,  that 
was  here,  that  loves  me,  and  I  love  him  ;  and  if  he 
sees  you  speak  to  me  any  more,  hell  thrash  your 
jacket  for  you,  he  will ;  you  great  sea-calf. 

Ben.  Woat !  do  you  mean  that  fair-w^ither  snark 
that  was  here  just  now  i  Will  he  thrash  my  jaclet ! 
Let'n,  let'n,  let'n — but  an  he  comes  near  me,  mayhap 
I  may  give  him  a  salt-eel  ibr's  supper,  for  all  that. 
What  does  father  mean,  to  leave  me  alone,  as  soon  as 
I  come  home,  with  such  a  dirty  dowdy !  Sea-calf  1 
I  an't  calf  enough  to  lick  your  chalked  face,  you 
cheese-curd  you.  Many  thee  I  oons.  111  many  a 
Lapland  witch  as  soon,  and  live  upon  selling  con- 
trary winds  and  wrecked  vessels. 


8IB  JOHN  TANBBUOH. 

8nt  John  Vanbrugh  united  what  Mr  Leigh  Hunt 
calls  the  *  apparently  incompatible  geniuses'  of  comic 
writer  and  architect.  His  Blenheim  and  CoMtU 
Howard  have  outlived  the  Provoked  Wife  or  the  i?«* 
lapae ;  yet  the  latter  were  highly  popular  once ;  and 
even  Pope,  though  he  admits  his  waut  of  grace,  sayi 
that  he  neyer  wanted  wit    Vanbrugh  was  the  aoii 


▲iitegnph  and  Seal  of  Y  aabngh. 

of  a  sncoessf^il  sugar-baker,  who  rose  to  be  an  esquire, 
and  oomptroUer  of  the  treasury  chamber,  besides 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carlton.  It  is 
doubtAil  whether  the  dramatist  was  bom  in  the 
French  Bastile,  or  the  parish  of  St  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook.  The  time  of  his  birth  was  about  the  year 
1666,  when  Louis  XIY.  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land. It  is  certain  he  was  in  France  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  remained  there  some  years.  In  1695,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commission  for  endow- 
ing Greenwich  hospital ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
appeared  his  play  of  the  *  Relapse*  and  the  '  Pro- 
yoked  Wife ;'  JEm^,  the  False  Friend,  the  Confederacy, 
and  other  dramatic  pieces  followed.  Vanbrugh  was 
now  highly  popuhur.  He  made  his  design  of  *  Castle 
Howard'  in  1702,  and  Lord  Carlisle  appointed  him 
darencieuz  king-afr-arms,  a  heraldic  ofSce,  which 
gntified  Vanbrugh's  vanity.  Id  1706,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Queen  Anne  to  carry  the  habit  and 
ensigns  of  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  his 
design  for  the  great  national  structure  at  BlenheioL 
He  built  yarious  other  mansions,  was  knighted  by 
George  I.,  and  appointed  comptroller  of  the  royal 
works.  He  died,  aged  sixty,  in  1726.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  Vanbrugh  was  engaged  on  a  comedy, 
the  Provoked  Husband,  which  CoUey  Cibber  finished 
with  equal  talent  The  architectural  designs  of 
Vanbrugh  have  been  praised  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
for  their  dispUy  of  imagination,  and  their  originality 
of  invention.  Though  ridiculed  b^  Swift  a^  other 
wits  of  the  day  for  heaviness  and  moongruity  of  de- 
sign. Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim  are  noble  struc- 
tures, and  do  honour  to  the  boldness  of  conoeptioQ 
and  picturesque  taste  of  Vanbrugh. 

As  a  dramatist,  the  first  thing  in  his  pUys  which 
strikes  the  reader  is  the  lively  ease  of  his  dialogue. 
Congreve  had  more  wit,  but  less  nature,  and  less 
genuine  unaffected  humour  and  gaiety.  Vanbrugh 
drew  more  from  living  originals,  and  depicted  the 
manners  of  his  times — the  coarse  debauchery  of  the 
country  knight,  the  gallantry  of  town-wits  and  for- 
tune hunters,  and  the  love  ii  French  intrigue  and 
French  manners  in  his  female  characters.  Lord 
Foppington,  in  the  *  ReUpse,'  is  the  original  of  most 
of  those  empty  coxcombs  who  abound  in  modem 
comedy*  intent  only  on  dress  and  fashion.  When  he 
loses  hii  mistress,  he  consoles  himself  with  this  re- 
fiection: — ^'Now,  for  mv  part,  I  think  the  wisest 
thing  a  man  can  do  with  an  aching  heart  is  to  put 
on  a  serene  countenance ;  for  a  phUosophical  air  is 
the  most  becoming  thing  in  the  world  to  the  &oe  of 
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a  penoD  of  quality.  I  will  therefore  bear  my  disgrace 
like  a  great  man,  and  let  the  people  see  I  am  above 
an  afflront  lAloudJ]  Dear  Tom,  since  things  are  thus 
fallen  out,  prithee  give  me  leave  to  wish  thee  joy. 
I  do  it  de  oom  catur — strike  me  dumb  I  Tou  have 
married  a  woman  beautiful  in  her  person,  charming 
in  her  airt,  prudent  in  her  conduct,  constant  in  her 
inclinations,  and  of  a  nice  morality — split  my  wind- 
pipe f 

The  Young  lady  thus  eulogised,  Miss  Hoyden,  is 
the  lively,  ignorant,  romping  country  giri  to  be  met 
with  in  moat  of  the  comedies  of  this  period,  fo  the 
'Provoked  Wife,'  the  coarse  pot-house  valour  and 
absurdity  of  Sir  John  Brute  (Garrick*s  fiimous  part) 
is  well  contrasted  with  the  fine-lady  airs  and  affec- 
tation of  his  wife,  transported  flrom  the  country  to 
the  hot-bed  delicacies  of  London  fashion  and  extra- 
Tagance.  Such  were  the  scenes  tiiat  delighted  our 
play-going  ancestors,  and  which  still  please  us,  like 
old  stiff  family  portraits  in  their  grotesque  habili- 
menta,  aa  pictures  of  a  departed  generation. 

These  portraits  of  Vanbrugh's  were  exaggerated 
and  heightened  for  dramatic  eflbct ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
th^  are  faithful  and  characteristic  likenesses.  The 
picture  is  not  altogether  a  pleasing  one,  for  it  is 
dashed  with  the  most  unblushing  lioentiousnesSk  A 
tone  of  healthAil  vivacity,  and  the  absence  c^  all 
hypocrisy,  form  its  most  genial  feature.  'The 
Boense  cf  the  times,'  as  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  remarks, 
*  allowed  Vanbmgh  to  be  plain  spoken  to  an  extent 
which  was  perilous  to  his  animal  spirita ;'  but,  like 
Dryden,  he  repented  of  these  indiscretions;  and  if  he 
had  lived,  would  have  united  his  easy  wit  and  nature 
to  scenes  inculcating  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue. 

[Pietum  qf  the  Life  of  a  Wvman  of  Fathion^l 

[Bfr  JoHW  Bftimi,  in  the  *  Pkoroked  Wife/  dligralMd  In  hit 
lady*!  dren,  Joint  In  a  dmnken  midnight  frolic,  and  to  taken 
Iqr  the  Oonatable  and  Watchnoi  befom  a  Jnatlce  of  the  PHusa] 

Jiudce,  Pray,  madam,  what  roiw  be  your  lady 
ship's  common  method  of  life !  if  I  may  presume  m 
iar. 

5m*  Jchn.  "Whjf  rir,  that  of  a  woman  of  quality. 

JMttice,  Pray,  how  may  you  generally  pass  your 
time,  madam  t    Your  morning,  for  example ! 

Sir  John,  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality.  I  wake 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — I  stretch,  and 
nutke  a  sign  for  my  chocolate.  When  I  have  drank 
three  cups,  I  slide  down  again  upon  my  back,  with  my 
arms  over  my  head,  while  my  two  maids  put  on  my 
stockings.  Then,  hanging  upon  their  shoulders,  I'm 
trailed  to  my  greaJt  chair,  where  I  sit  and  yawn  for 
my  breakfast.  If  it  don't  come  presently,  I  lie  down 
upon  my  couch,  to  say  my  prayers,  while  my  maid 
reads  me  the  playbills. 

JmsHcc  Venr  well,  madam. 

Sir  Jttftn,  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drink 
twelve  Rgular  dishes,  with  eight  slices  of  bread  and 
butter ;  and  half  an  hour  after,  I  send  to  the  cook  to 
know  if  the  dinner  is  almost  ready. 

Jtutice,  So,  madam. 

Sir  John,  By  that  time  m^  head  is  half  dressed,  I 
hear  my  husband  swearing  himself  into  a  state  of  per- 
dition that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon  the  table;  to 
amend  which  I  come  down  in  an  hour  more,  and  have 
it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  all  dressed  over 
again. 

jMtUee.  Poor  man! 

Sir  John,  When  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle  ser- 
vants are  presumptuously  set  down  at  their  ease  to 
do  so  too,  I  call  for  my  coach,  to  go  to  visit  fifty  dear 
friends,  of  whom  I  hope  I  nevw  shidl  find  one  at  home 
while  1  shall  live. 

JtuUoe,  Sol  there's   the  morning  and  afternoon 


so 


pretty  well  disposed  of.  Pray,  how,  madam,  do  7011 
pass  your  evenings! 

Sir  John,  Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir;  a  gresi 
spirit.  Give  me  a  box  and  dice.  Seven's  the  mstal 
OoDs,  sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pound !  Why,  do  ytn. 
think  women  are  married  now-a-days  to  sit  at  mibs 
and  mend  napkins !    Oh,  the  Lord  help  your  hesd ! 

Juttiee,  Mercy  on  us,  Mr  Coustable!  What  vill 
this  age  come  tof 

Conai.  What  will  it  come  to  indeed,  if  such  wmm, 
as  these  are  not  set  in  the  stocksl 

FetUe. 

* 

A  Band,  a  Bob-wig,  and  a  Feather 
Attacked  a  lady's  heart  together. 
The  Band  in  a  most  leanra  plea» 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy. 
Told  her  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take,  instead 

Of  vigorous  youtht 

Old  solemn  truth. 
With  books  and  morals,  into  bed. 
How  hafipj  she  would  bet 

The  Bob  he  talked  of  management. 
What  wondrous  blessings  hearen  aenl 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry : 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  your  aiiy  beaux. 
With  powdered  wig  and  dancing  shoes, 
Were  good  for  nothing — ^mend  kit  soul! 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fooL 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirth. 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 

Of  one  who  laboured  aU  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done, 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d'je  see^ 
The  Feather  (as  it  mi|:fat  be  me) 
Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen. 
With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien — 
Like  you,  old  gentleman — in  short, 
He  quickly  spoiled  the  stAtesmaifi  sport 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather. 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  fiivt  beck 
The  lady  leaped  about  his  neck. 

And  off  they  went  together ! 

OBOROB  rARQVHAR. 

Gborob  Fabqubak  was  a  better  artist,  hi  it^e 
effect  and  happy  oombinatiooa  of  incident  and  cbsr 
racter,  than  any  of  this  race  of  comic  writeia   He 
has  an  uncontrollable  vivacity  and  bve  of  adTentun^ 
which  still  render  his  oomediee  attractive  both  oi 
the  atage  and  in  the  closet    Farquhar  wss  an  Irish- 
man, bom  in  Londonderry  in  1678,  and,  after  sosie 
college  irregularity,  he  took  to  the  stage.  Happeniof 
acddentaUy  to  wound  a  brother  actor  b  a  wodog 
scene,  he  left  the  boards  at  the  age  of  eighteeo,  sod 
prociu«d  a  commission  in  the  army  from  the  Eari  of 
Orrery.    His  first  play.  Lore  and  a  Botdt,  csoie  oA 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1698 ;  the  Constant  Qmpkin  1700; 
the  Incoiutant  in  1703 ;  the  Staffe-Coaeh  in  1704;  the 
Tunn  RivaU  in  1705 ;  the  Becmitmg  Qfieer  in  1706;  , 
and  the  Beotur'  Stratagem  in  1707.    Fkrquharwsi  j 
early  married  to  a  lady  who  hsd  deceived  hio  hj 
pretending  to  be  possessed  of  a  fortune,  snd  he  sm 
a  victim  to  ill  health  and  over  exertion  in  his  thirtieth  } 
year.    A  letter  written  shwtiy  before  his  death  to 
Wilks  the  actor,  possesses  a  touching  brerity  of  e^ 
presaion . — <  Dear  Bob,  I  have  not  aoythinf  to  ksft 
thee  to  perpetuate  my  memory  bttttwohdpieaigMi 
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OBOBOB  PABQUHAB. 


iMik  upon  them  •ometuoei,  and  think  of  him  that 
was  to  the  last  moment  of  hia  life  thine — George 
Pabqithab.'  One  of  theae  danghtera,  it  appeara, 
manied  a '  low  tradesman,'  and  uie  other  became  a 
aerraot,  while  their  mother  died  in  dicumstanoes  of 
tbe  utmost  indigence. 

The '  Beaux*  Stratagem'  is  Farquhar's  best  comedy. 
The  plot  is  admirablr  managed,  and  the  disguisea  of 
Archer  and  AimweU  form  a  ludicrous,  y^  natural 
■eriea  of  inddenta.  Boniftoe,  the  landlord,  is  still 
one  of  our  best  representatlTeft^  the  English  inn- 
keeper, and  there  is  gonius  as  well  as  truUi  in  the 
ddineation.  Scrub,  the  serrant,  is  equally  true  and 
amusing;  and  the  female  characters,  though  as  free 
spoken,  if  not  as  frail  as  the  fine-bred  ladies  of  Con- 
grere  and  Vanbmgh,  are  sufltdently  discriminated. 
Sergeant  Kite,  in  the '  Recruiting  OiBcer,'  is  an  ori- 
ginal idcture  (tf  low  Itfe  and  humour  rarely  surpassed. 
Farquhar  has  not  the  ripe  wit  of  CongreTe,  or  of  our 
best  comic  writers.  He  was  the  Smollett,  not  the 
Fielding  of  the  stage.  His  characters  are  lirely ;  and 
there  is  a  quick  roooession  of  inddents,  so  amusing 
and  so  happily  oontriTed  to  interest  the  audience, 
that  the  noectator  is  charmed  with  the  rariety  and 
yirrndty  of  the  scene. 

•  Fkrquhar,'  aays  Leigh  Hunt, '  was  a  good-natured, 
KDsitiye,  reflecting  man,  of  so  high  an  order  of  what 
may  be  called  the  town  class  of  genius,  as  to  sympa- 
thise with  mankind  at  larse  upon  the  strength  of 
what  he  saw  of  them  in  little,  and  to  extract  from  a 
quintessence  of  good  sense  an  inspiration  just  short 
of  the  romantic  and  imaginatlTe ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
could  turn  what  he  had  exx)erienoed  in  common  life 
to  the  best  account,  but  required  in  all  cases  the 
support  of  its  ordinary  associations,  and  could  not 
project  his  spirit  beyond  them.  He  felt  the  little 
worid  too  much,  and  the  uniTersal  too  little.  He  mw 
into  an  felse  pretensions,  but  not  into  all  true  ones ; 
and  if  he  had  had  a  larger  sphere  of  nature  to  fidl 
back  upon  in  his  adrersity,  would  probably  not  haye 
died  01  it  The  wings  of  his  fancy  were  too  common, 
and  grown  in  too  artifldid  an  air,  to  support  him  in 
the  sudden  gulfs  and  aching  voids  of  that  new  region, 
and  enable  Mm  to  beat  his  way  to  their  green  islands. 
His  genius  was  so  entirely  locial,  that  notwithstand- 
ing what  appeared  to  the  contrary  in  his  personal 
manners,  and  what  he  took  for  his  own  superiority 
to  it,  compelled  him  to  assume  in  his  writings  all  the 
airs  of  the  most  reodved  town  ascendency ;  and  when 
it  had  once  warmed  itself  in  this  way,  it  would  seem 
that  it  had  attained  the  healthiness  natural  to  its 
best  condition,  and  could  hare  gone  on  for  ever,  in- 
creasing both  in  eiijoyment  and  in  power,  had  exter- 
nal drcnmstances  been  fftrourable.  He  was  becom- 
ing gayer  and  gayer,  when  death,  in  the  shape  of  a 
sore  anxiety,  odled  him  away  as  if  from  a  pleasant 
party,  and  left  the  house  ringing  with  his  jest' 

{ffumorom  Soene  <U  an  /mi.] 


£<m.  This  way,  this  way,  sir. 

Ahn.  You're  my  landloid,  I  suppose  t 

Bon,  Yes,  sir,  I'm  old  Will  Boniface ;  pretty  well 
known  upon  this  rood,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Oh,  Mr  Boniface,  your  serrant 

Bon,  Oh,  sir,  what  will  your  honour  please  to  drink, 
as  the  saying  is  t 

Aim,  I  have  heard  your  town  of  Litchfield  much 
famed  for  ale ;  I  think  111  taste  that 

Jkm,  Sir,  I  haye  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the 
best  ale  in  StttflTordshire :  'tis  smooth  as  oil,  sweet  as 
milk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  as  brandy,  and  will 
be  just  fourteen  yesn  old  the  fifth  day  of  next  llarch, 
oldstyls. 


Aim,  You're  yexy  exact,  I  find,  in  the  age  of  your 
ale. 

Bon.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age  of  my 
children :  I'll  show  you  such  ale.  Here,  tapster, 
broach  number  1706,  as  the  saying  is.  Sir,  you  shall 
taste  my  anno  domini.  I  have  lired  in  Litchfield, 
man  and  boy,  aboye  eight-and-fifty  yean,  and  I 
beliere  haye  not  oonsum^  eight-and-mty  ounces  ol 
meat 

ilfiii.  At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess  by 
your  bulk  t 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life,  sir ;  I  haye  fed  purely  upon 
ale  :  I  have  ate  my  ale,  drank  my  ale,  uid  I  always 
sleep  upon  my  ale. 

Bnlir  Ikpsttr  wUh  a  TknkaM. 

Now,  sir,  yon  shall  see ^Your  worship's  health : 

[DrMb] — Hat  delidous,  delidous:  fancy  it  Bor- 
gnndy ;  only  fancy  it— and  'tis  worth  ten  shilUnge  a 
quart 

ilfiii.  {Dnnki}  Tis  confounded  strong. 

Bon.  Strong  I  it  must  be  so^  or  how  would  we  be 
strong  that  dnnk  it  I 

Aim,  And  have  you  liyed  so  long  upon  this  ale^ 
landlord! 

Bon.  Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  my  credit,  sir; 
but  it  killed  my  wife,  poor  woman,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  How  came  that  to  pass! 

Bon.  I  don't  know  how,  sir  ;  she  would  not  let  the 
ale  take  its  natural  course,  sir ;  she  was  for  qualifying 
it  every  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as  the  saying  is ; 
and  an  honest  gentleman,  that  came  this  way  from 
Ireland,  made  her  a  present  of  a  dozen  bottles  of 
usquebaugh — ^but  the  poor  woman  was  neyer  well 
after  ;  but,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  the  gentleman, 
you  know. 

Aim.  Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed  hert 

^  Bon.  My  LMly  Bountiful  said  so.  She,  good  lady, 
did  what  could  be  done ;  she  cured  her  of  three 
tympanies :  but  the  fourth  carried  her  off:  but  she's 
hapi^y,  and  I'm  contented,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.  Who's  that  Lady  Bountiful  you  mentioned  t 

Bon.  Odds  my  life,  sir,  we'll  drink  her  health : 
[Drndb]— My  Lady  Bountiful  is  one  of  the  best  of 
women.  Her  last  husband,  Sir  Charles  Bountiful, 
left  her  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and  I  be- 
lieve she  lays  out  one-half  on't  in  charitable  uses  for 
the  ^ood  of  her  neighbours. 

Aim.  Has  the  lady  any  children  t 

Bon.  Yes,  sir,  she  has  a  daughter  by  Sir  Charles  ; 
the  finest  woman  in  all  our  oounty,  and  the  greatest 
fortune.  She  has  a  son,  too,  by  her  first  husband, 
'Squire  Sullen,  who  mairied  a  fine  lady  from  London 
t'other  day ;  if  you  please,  sir,  well  drink  his  health 
[Drtwb.] 

Aim.  What  sort  of  a  man  u  hef 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough :  says  little^ 
thinks  less,  and  does  nothing  at  all,  fibith ;  but  he's  a 
man  of  great  estate,  and  values  nobody. 

Aim.  A  sportsman,  I  suppose  I 

jBom.  Yes,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure ;  he  plays  at 
whist,  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight-and-forty  hours  to- 
gether sometimes. 

Aim.  A  fine  sportsman,  truly ! — and  manied,  you 
say  t 

Bon.  Ay ;  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.  But  he's 
my  landlord,  and  so  a  man,  you  know,  would  not 
Sir,  my  humble  serrice  [DrrnXv.]  Though  I  value 
not  a  farthing  what  he  can  do  to  me ;  I  pay  him  his 
rent  at  quarter^ay ;  I  have  a  good  running  trade ;  I 
have  but  one  daughter,  and  I  can  give  her — --but  no 
matter  for  that. 

Aim.  You're  veiy  happ^,  Mr  Boniface :  pray,  what 
other  company  have  you  m  town  t 

Bon.  A  power  of  fine  ladies ;  and  then  we  have  the 
French  officers. 
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Aim,  Oh,  that's  right;  you  have  a  good  many  of 
thoie  gentlemen  ;  pray*  how  do  you  like  their  oom- 
panr! 

Bon.  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  eould  wish  we 
had  as  many  more  of  'em.  They're  full  of  money, 
and  pay  doable  for  OTeiything  they  hare.  They 
know,  sir,  that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  the 
making  of  'em ;  and  so  they  are  willing  to  reimburse 
us  a  little  ;  one  of  'em  lodgei  in  my  house  [^BeU  rmfft.] 
I  beg  your  worship's  pardon  ;  I'll  wait  on  you  in  half 
a  minute. 

[fVom  ike  Jlecrwting  QfeerJ] 

BcsHB— The  Market-Flaflik 

Drum  beats  the  Oreiuidler't  Maroh.  Enter  SsBAVAirT  Bjtb, 
foilowid  by  Thomas  ▲tpi.btrbs,  ConAM  ^uamwuom^  and 
the  Mob. 

Kite  \_MakUig  a  tpeeek.']  If  any  gentlemen,  soldiers, 
or  others,  hare  a  mind  to  senre  his  mi^esty,  and  pull 
down  the  French  king ;  if  any  'prentices  haTe  serere 
masters,  any  children  have  undutiful  parents  ;  if  any 
serrants  hare  too  little  wages,  or  any  husband  a  bad 
wife,  let  them  repair  to  the  noble  Sergeant  Kite,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Raven,  in  this  good  town  of  Shr^rs- 
bury,  and  they  shall  receive  present  relief  and  enter- 
tainment. [brumJ]  Gentlemen,  I  don't  beat  my 
drums  here  to  ensnare  or  iuTeigle  any  man  ;  for  you 
must  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  a  man  of  tumour: 
besides,  I  don't  beat  up  for  common  soldiers ;  no,  I 
list  only  grenadiers — grenadiers,  gentlemen.  Pray, 
sentlemen,  observe  this  cap---this  is  the  cap  of  honour — 
it  dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  in  the  drawing  of  a  trigger ; 
and  he  that  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  six  foot 
high,  was  bom  to  be  a  great  man.  Sir,  will  you  give 
me  leave  to  try  this  cap  upon  your  head  I 

Cott,  Is  there  no  harm  in't  t  Wont  the  cap  list 
met 

KUt.  No,  no ;  no  more  than  I  can.  Come,  let  me 
see  how  it  becomes  you. 

Cotl.  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  conjuration  in  itt — 
no  ffunpowder  plot  upon  met 

Kite.  No,  no,  friend ;  don't  fear,  man. 

OoH,  My  mind  misgives  me  niaguily.  Let  me  see 
it.  [Ooing  to  put  it  on.]  It  smells  woundily  of  sweat 
and  brimstone.    Smell,  Tummas. 

Tho.  Ay,  wauns  does  it. 

Ooit,  Pray,  sergeant,  what  writing  is  this  upon  the 
face  of  itt 

Kite,  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honours 

CotL  Pray  now,  what  may  be  that  same  bed  of 
honour t 

Kite,  Oh,  a  miffhty  large  bed !— bigger  by  half  than 
the  great  bed  at  Ware — ten  thousand  people  may  lie 
in  it  together,  and  never  feel  one  auothw. 

CoiL  But  do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed  of 
honour t 

Kite,  Sound ! — ay,  so  sound  that  they  never  wake. 

CoeL  Wauns !  I  wish  that  my  wife  lay  there. 

Kite,  Say  vou  so  t  then  I  find,  brother 

Cost,  Brother!  hold  there,  friend ;  I  am  no  kindred 
to  you  that  I  know  of  vet.  Look  ye,  seigeant,  no 
coaxing,  no  wheedling,  d'ye  see.  If  I  have  a  mind  to 
list,  why,  so ;  if  not,  why,  'tis  not  so ;  therefore  take 
your  cap  and  your  brothership  back  again,  for  I  am 
not  disposed  at  this  present  writing.  No  coaxing,  no 
brothenng  me,  faith. 

Kite,  I  coax!  I  wheedle!  I'm  above  it,  sir;  I  have 
served  twenty  campaigns ;  but,  sir,  you  talk  well,  and 
I  must  own  you  are  a  man  every  inch  of  you ;  a 
pretty,  young,  sprightly  fellow!  I  love  a  fellow  with 
a  spirit ;  but  I  scom  to  coax :  'tis  base ;  though,  I 
must  say,  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  man 
better  built.  How  firm  and  strong  he  treads ! — ^he 
•teps  like  a  castle  i — ^but  I  soom  to  wheedle  any  man! 
Gome,  honest  lad  1  will  you  take  share  of  a  pott 


Oott,  Nay,  for  that  matter.  111  spend  niy  peony 
with  the  best  he  that  wears  a  head ;  that  is,  bcggiag 
your  pardon,  air,  and  in  a  fkir  way. 

Kite,  Give  me  your  hand,  then ;  and  now,  gentle- 
men, I  have  no  more  to  say  but  this — there's  a  pons 
of  gold,  and  there  is  a  tub  of  humming  ale  at  mj 
quarters ;  'tis  the  king's  m<mey  and  the  kmg's  drink; 
he's  a  generous  king,  and  loves  his  subjects.  I  hops^ 
gentlemen,  you  wont  refuse  the  king's  health  t 

All  Mob,  No,  no,na 

Kite,  Huna,  thenlMiiun  lor  the  king  and  tie 
honour  of  Shro^lMhirB. 

AUMob.  Hufsal 

Beatdiom.  [JHiwtfMeirtMy.   Dnm 

heatmg  At  (hmadia't  3hnL 


KiTB,  with  CosTAB  pBABXf  AiB  in  oos  bsal,  I 
Thomas  ArpLBTBBB  in  the  othier,  dmnk. 

Kits 


Our  'prentice  Tom  may  now  lefiise 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  master's  sboesi 
For  now  he's  free  to  sing  and  play 
Over  the  hills  and  U^r  away. 

Over,  Ice    IThe  sio6  iMy  ds 

We  shall  lead  more  happy  lives 
]Bv  getting  rid  of  brats  and  wivei^ 
That  Mcold  and  brawl  both  night  and  day. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Over,  &c 

Kite.  Hey,  boys!  thus  we  soldiers  live!  drink,  rin^ 
dance,  play ;  we  live,  as  one  should  say — we  live— 'tis 
iropossiole  to  tell  how  we  live — we  are  all  prinosi; 
why,  why  you  are  a  king,  you  are  an  emperor,  sad 
I'm  a  prmce ;  now,  an't  wet 

Tko.  No,  sergeant ;  I'll  be  no  emperor. 

Kite,  No! 

Tho.  I'll  be  a  justice-of-peaoe. 

Kite,  A  justioe^f-peaoe,  man ! 

Tho.  Ay,  wauns  will  I ;  for  since  this  pressing  wA, 
they  are  greater  than  any  emperor  under  the  lun. 

Atts.  Done ;  you  are  a  justice-of-peaoe,  and  yoa  sie 
a  king,  and  I'm  a  duke,  and  a  rum  duke;  ant  11 

ChS,  111  be  a  queen. 

Kite.  A  queen  I 

CkuL  Av,  of  England ;  that's  greater  than  say  Viag 
of  them  all. 

Kite.  Bravely  said,  faith!  Husn  ibr  the  queen. 
[^Mteo.]  But  barkye,  you  Mr  Justice,  and  yiw  Kr 
Queen,  did  yon  ever  see  the  king's  picture  t 

Both,  No,  no,  no. 

Kite.  I  wonder  at  that ;  I  hare  two  of  them  set 

in  gold,  and  as  like  his  m^estv ;  God  bless  the  nisik! 

— see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

iTaket  two  broad  pieom  oitf  tfhUpedad; 

nuBSfliCe  ens  to  swA. 

Tho.  Tlie  wonderful  works  of  nature! 

ILoM^&tiL 

What's  this  written  about  t  here's  a  posy,  I  beiiefe. 
Ca-ro-his !  what's  that,  sergeant  t 

Kite.  Oh,  Carolust  why,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  King 
George ;  that's  all. 

CotL  Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  scoUard.  Seigesn^ 
will  you  part  with  thbt  I'll  buy  it  on  yon,  if  it 
come  withm  the  compass  of  a  crown. 

Kite,  A  crown  1  never  talk  of  buying ;  tis  thenms 
thing  among  friends,  you  know.  Ill  present  thm  to 
ye  Iwth:  you  shall  give  me  as  good  a  thiig.  PHt 
them  up,  and  remember  your  old  friend  when  I  !■ 
over  tlM  hills  and  far  away. 

IThe^ek^tmidptii^Ae 


ENGUSH  LTTERATURR 


OBOROB  FABQinUB. 


Enter  PLimx,  the  Reeniltlag  OiBcer,  tinfiaf. 

Orer  tbe  hills  and  oier  the  main. 
To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain  ; 
The  king  commands,  and  we'll  obey, 
Orer  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Come  on,  my  men  of  miiih,  away  with  it ;  111  make 
one  among  you.    Who  are  these  hearty  lads  f 

Kite.  Off  with  your  hats ;  'onnds !  off  with  your 
hats ;  this  is  the  captain ;  the  captain. 

STw.  We  hare  seen  captains  arare  now,  man. 

CotL  Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too.  'Sflesh  ! 
Ill  keep  on  my  nab. 

Tko,  And  I'se  scarcely  doff  mine  lor  any  captain  in 
Rngland.    My  aether's  a  freeholder. 

Phone,  W^o  are  those  jolly  lads,  seraeant  t 

Kite.  A  couple  of  honest  brare  fellows,  that  are 
willing  to  serre  their  king :  I  haTO  entertained  them 
just  now  as  rolunteers,  under  your  honour's  command. 

Plume.  And  good  entertainment  they  shall  have : 
Tohinteen  are  the  men  I  want ;  those  are.  the  men  fit 
to  make  soldiers,  captains,  generals. 

Oott,  Wounds,  Tummas,  what's  this  t  areyoa  listed  t 

Tko.  Fleih  I  noli  :  are  yon,  Costar  t 

Oott.  Wounds  I  not  I. 

Kite.  What  1  not  listed  I  ha,  ha,  ha  I  a  Tuy  good 
jest,  i'faith. 

OmC  Come,  Tummas,  well  go  home. 

Tko.  Ay,  ay,  come. 

KHe.  Home  !  for  shame,  gentlemen  ;  behare  your- 
selTcs  better  before  your  captain.  Dear  Thomas! 
lionest  Coetar  I 

Tko,  No,  no ;  well  be  gone. 

Kite.  Nay,  then,  I  command  you  to  stay  :  I  place 
you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for  two  hours,  to  watch 
the  motion  of  St  Mary's  clock  yon,  and  you  the  mo- 
tion of  St  Chad's ;  and  he  that  dares  stir  from  his 
Est  till  he  be  relieved,  shiJl  hare  my  sword  in  his 
Ut  the  next  minute. 

Plume.  What's  the  matter,  sergeant  t  I'm  afraid 
you  are  too  rou|^  with  these  gentlemen. 

Kiie,  I'm  too  mild,  sir;  they  disobey  command, 
sir ;  and  one  of  them  should  be  shot  for  an  example  to 
the  other.    They  deny  their  being  listed. 

Tko,  Nay,  sergeant,  we  don't  downright  denr  it 
neither ;  that  we  dare  not  do,  for  fear  of  Deinff  shot ; 
bat  we  humbly  oonoei?e,  in  a  ciyil  way,  and  begging 
your  wonhip's  pardon,  that  we  may  go  home. 

Plume.  Tnat  s  easily  known.  Haye  either  of  you 
veoeiyed  any  of  the  king's  money  t 

Oott.  Not  a  brass  &i3iinff,  sir. 

Kite.  They  haye  each  of  them  receiyed  one  and 
twenty  shillinn,  and  'tis  now  in  their  |>ocket8. 

CotL  Wounds  1  if  I  have  a  penny  in  my  pocket 
but  a  bent  nxpence,  111  be  content  to  be  listed  and 
■hot  into  the  bargain. 

J%o.  And  I :  look  ye  here,  sir. 

Cott,  Nothing  but  the  king's  picture,  that  the  ser^ 
geaut  gaye  me  just  now. 

Kite.  See  there,  a  guinea ;  one-and-twenty  shillingn ; 
'tother  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Plume.  The  case  is  plain,  gentlemen :  the  goods  are 
found  upon  you.  Those  pieces  of  gold  are  worth  one- 
and-twenty  shillings  each. 

CotL  So,  it  seems  that  Carolus  is  on»-and-twenty 
■hillings  in  Latin  t 

I%o.  rris  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  we  are 
liated. 

CotL  Flesh ;  but  we  ant,  Tommas :  I  desire  to  be 
carried  before  the  mayor,  captain. 

[OaptaiM  and  Sergeami  whitper  Hu  wkSe. 

Plume.  Turn  neyer  do.  Kite ;  your  tricks  will  ruin 
me  at  laet.  I  wont  lose  the  follows  though,  if  I  can 
help  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  some  trick 
in  this ;  my  seigeant  offers  to  take  hie  oath  that  you 
aw  fiuriy  listed. 


Tho,  Why,  captain,  we  know  that  you  soldiers  have 
more  liberty  of  conscience  than  other  folks ;  but  for 
me  or  neighbour  Costar  here  to  take  such  an  oath, 
'twould  be  downright  peijuiation. 

Plume.  Look  ye,  rascal,  you  yillain  I  if  I  find  that 
you  haye  imposed  upon  these  two  honest  fellows,  I'll 
trample  you  to  death,  you  dog  1    Come,  how  was  it  I 

Tko.  Nay,  then,  we'll  tmnk.  Your  sergeant,  as 
you  say,  is  a  rogue ;  an't  like  your  worship,  begging 
your  wxunhip's  pardon ;  and 

Cott.  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak ;  you  know  I  can 
read.  And  so,  sir,  he  gaye  us  those  two  pieces  of 
money  for  pictures  of  the  king,  by  way  of  a  pre- 
sent. 

Phune.  How  t  by  way  of  a  present  t  the  rascal  I  111 
teach  him  to  abuse  honest  fellows  like  you.  Scoun- 
drel, rogue,  yillain ! 

{Beatt  (^the  Seroeant^  andfoUowt. 

Both.  O  braye  noble  captain!  husal  A  braye 
captain,  fiiith  I 

CotL  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a  beating. 
This  is  the  brayest  captain  I  oyer  saw.  Wounds  I 
I'ye  a  month's  mind  to  go  with  him. 

Enter  Plumb. 

PUtme.  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  honest  fellows  as 
you.  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  I  loye  a  pretty  fellow ;  I 
come  among  you  as  an  officer  to  list  soldiers,  not  as  tt 
kidnapper  to  steal  slayes. 

CotL  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

Plume.  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me,  but  as  I 
went  myself.  I  went  a  yolunteer,  as  you  or  you  may 
do  now ;  for  a  little  time  carried  a  musket,  and  now 
1  command  a  company. 

Tko.  Mind  that,  Costar.    A  sweet  gentleman. 

Plume.  'TIS  true,  sentlemen,  I  might  take  an  ad- 
vantage of  you ;  the  King's  money  was  in  your  pockets 
— ^my  sergeant  was  ready  to  take  his  oath  you  were 
listed ;  but  1  scorn  to  do  a  base  thing ;  you  are  both 
of  you  i^tyour  liberty. 

Cott.  Thank  you,  noble  captain.  Icod,  I  can't  find 
in  my  heart  to  leaye  him,  he  talks  so  finely. 

7%o.  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in  this  mind. 

Plume.  Come,  my  lads,  one  thing  more  I'll  tell 
you :  you're  both  young  tight  fellows,  and  the  army 
IS  the  place  to  make  you  men  for  oyer :  evexy  roan  has 
his  lot,  and  you  have  yours.  What  think  you  of  a 
purse  of  French  gold  out  of  a  monsieur's  pocket,  after 
you  haye  dashed  out  his  brains  with  the  butt  end  of 
your  firelock,  eh  1 

CotL  Waunst  111  haye  it.  Captain,  give  me  a 
shilling ;  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

I%o.  Nay,  dear  Costar  I  do'na ;  be  advised. 

Plume.  Here,  my  hero ;  here  are  two  guineas  for 
thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  farther  for  thee. 

Tko.  Do'na  take  it ;  do'na,  dear  Costar. 

iOrietf  and  puUt  hade  hit  airm. 

CotL  I  wull,  I  wulL  Waunds  !  my  mind  gives  me 
that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself:  I  take  your  money, 
sir,  and  now  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Plume.  Qiye  me  tkj  hand ;  and  now  you  and  I 
will  travel  the  world  o'er,  and  command  it  wherever 
we  tread.    Bring  your  friend  with  you,  if  you  can. 

[^Atide, 

CotL  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  partt 

l%o.  No,  Costar ;  I  cannot  leave  thee.  Come,  cap- 
tain, 111  e'en  go  along  with  you  too ;  and  if  you  have 
two  honester  simpler  lads  in  your  company  than  we 
two  have  been,  I'll  say  no  more. 

Plume.  Here,  my  lad.  [Civet  Aim  money.]  Now, 
your  name! 

7%>.  Tummas  Appletree. 

Plume.  And  yours ! 

CotL  Costar  Pearmain. 

PUane.  Well  said,  Costar.    Bon  where  f 

Tko.  Both  in  Herefordshire. 
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Plme.  Veiy  nil.     Counge,  m;  lads.     Now,  we'U 
[Smpt.]  Orer  the  hilli  and  tu  tmj ; 

Couoge,  boja,  it'i  ana  to  t«ii 

But  ve  return  ftll  gentlemen ; 

While  conquering  colaun  ve  diapUj, 

OT«r  the  hillt  uid  fu  smj. 
Kite,  t^e  cue  of  them. 

Kilt.  An't  jea  ft  conpio  of  pretty  fellow*,  now  I 
Hera  jou  hara  compUined  to  the  Ckptun  ;  1  un  lo  be 
turned  oat,  ao'd  one  of  ion  will  be  •eigeout.  Which 
io  lure  mj  halbetd  I 


JMt.  I. 


JTife.  So  jm  (lull — in  joui  piti.  liUrdi,  ^d 
•coundi^l  IBtaU  llttm  of. 

Among  the  other  »occe»*fbl  writen  for  the  itage, 
mtij  be  initanced  Collet  Cibbeb  (167I-1T57),  Ml 
•Cloruidinuuger.  whoK  comedj,  the  Cartlai  Mia- 
iand,  !■  itill  deeerredly  k  faronrite.  Gibber  wai  > 
liiely  wnming  writer,  »nd  hii  Apologn/or  Ait  Ltfi  ii 
one  of  the  moet  entertaining  aatobiographiee  of  the 
Unguago.  When  Pope  diapUced  Theotwld.  to  Inrtell 
Gibber  m  bero  of  the '  DnncUd,'  he  gnllbred  hii  judg- 
ment to  be  hlioded  hj  peranoil  TindicttreneH  and 
prejudice.  CoUey  Gibber  vai  Tain,  fooliih,  and  loaie- 
timee  ridicuknu,  but  ncTer  a  dunce.  Sia  Bn;BAH> 
Steelk  wh  alio  a  dreinatlc  author,  and  obtained 
troai  George  L  a  patent,  appidntlng  him  manager 
and  goTemor  of  the  royal  company  of  comcdiuii. 
Steele'*  play,  the  Omteiau  Lmert,  coinbinei  moral 
bi*tniction  with  uniuenent,  but  1«  rather  Inripid 
•ndlangnidbothonaadofftheitage.  The  J>wtrMl 
MeAtr,  tranilated  fh>m  Itscine,  waa  brougbt  out  by 
AltBao«a  PBturs,  the  friend  of  Addiaon.  and  wai 
highly  lucceMniL  Aaron  Hiu.  adapted  the  Zara 
of  Vc^taire  to  the  Engliah  theatre,  md  wrote  aome 
original  dramaa,  which  entitled  him.  no  leai  than  hit 
poemt,  to  the  niche  he  haa  oblaiued  in  Pope'i '  Dun- 
cifld."  A  more  legitiinate  csmiic  writer  appeared  in 
Maa  ScaiNHACEHTLrTRE(]667-lTS3),  an  Iriahlady, 
whoae  life  and  writlngi  were  Immoral,  bat  who  pm- 
•eaaed  considerable  dramatic  akill  and  talent.  Her 
comediet,  the  Batg  Bodg,  7ft<  Wimder,  a  Wamnn 
keept  a  Secrtt,  and  A  Bold  Stnitfor  a  Wife,  are  atiU 
faTonrite  acting  playi.  Her  ploU  and  incidenta  are 
admirably  arranged  for  atase  effect,  and  her  charac- 
tera  well  diacrimlnated.  Hra  GenlliTre  had  been 
tome  time  an  actreta,  and  her  experience  had  been 
cf  KTTtoe  to  her  In  writing  for  the  itage. 


,  HE  age  now  under 
'  notice  doe*  not  de- 
riTe  greater  loitre 
from  111  poeta  and 
comic     dramatlata, 
than  (torn  it*  origi- 
nating a  new  and 
Kuliar    kind     of 
rature,      which 
conaiated    In  ihort 
,  euaya  on  men  and 
'  manner*,  publiihed 
'  periodically.  Papera 
containing       newi 
had      been     e«ta- 
bliahed  in  London. 
,  and     other     large 
dtiei,     aince     the 
Hme   of  the    cItiI 
war;  but  the  Idea 
of  iMuing  a  perio- 
the  erent*  </  prirate 


before  entertuned  either 
where.  In  France,  it  mtut  be  tOowed.  the  cd^ 
brated  Mooteigoe  had  puUlibed  in  tite  alitnnlh 
century  a  aerie*  ofeaeayi,  of  which  manoers  fismed 
the  chief  topic.  Still  more  recenUj,  La  Bnijo^ 
another  French  author,  had  publiihed  hia  Cmtoc- 
tat,  in  which  the  artificial  Ufe  of  the  court  it 
Loma  ZIV.  was  aketched  with  minole  tddity. 
the  m«t  ingeaioua  larcaun.  Bat  It  wi*  no*  ftr  Utt 
flrat  tinM  that  any  writer  rentured  to  undertake  a 
work,  in  which  he  ahould  meet  the  public  aercnl 
times  each  week  with  k  brief  paper,  eithet  diaciti*- 
ing  Bome  ftatuie  of  uclety,  or  rdatiog  1001*  Uidy 
t^  allegory, ^-■- 


Tbe  tmdil  of  commendng  tbi*  bnnch  cf  liH» 
tore  i*  doe  toSiR  BicB*Ri>SnnaB,afKDUaMiic( 
^gtiib  parentage,  bom  in  Irdaod  while  lua  biker 
acted  a*  aecretary  to  the  DnlU  ct  OnaoD^  Ii)td- 


„ _.inwiffh  thefl 

inflnence,  Steele  waa  pUced  at  the  Charter-boMe 
■chool  In  London,  where  a  warm  and  long-cooliliwJ 
friendship  between  him  and  Addiion  took  ita  riN. 
He  thenM  remoTed,  in  1G9S,  to  Herton  rallM, 
Oiford )  but  after  apending  •ereral  yeara  in  de- 
sultory ttndy,  became  *o  eoamoored  rS  the  militaiT 
profeaaitHi,  that,  in  spite  of  the  ditauaiim  rf  U> 
friends,  and  hi*  failure  to  procure  an  appointmBil. 
he  enliated  aa  a  private  aoliUer  in  the  bone-pat^ 
In  thia  itep,  by  which  the  sncceiaion  to  a  id*- 
tion'i  eatate  in  Wexford  «a«  kMt,  be  gan  a  atrik- 
Ing  inanifeatation  of  that  recktesaneH  wUiA  nofi*- 
tnnately  diatlnguiihed  btm  through  life.  la  tbt 
army,  hia  wit,  vivacity,  and  good  hmnonr,  tfvi^ 
reniuavd  him  inch  a  fcrourite,  that  the  offlctn  o 
hi*  regiment;  deairou*  to  have  him  smoDg  dwo- 
seITe^  procliredfor  himtherankef  ancnrign.  Tin 
tituated,  he  plnnged  deeply  into  (he  IM'ii»'* 
f(4lie*  and  rice*  of  Uie  age,  enlarging,  howrrcr.  vf 
auch  condocl,  that  knowle^  1/  HA  and  chiracW 
which  proved  ao  naeftil  to  him  in  the  cnmpoailiii't  it 
bis  worka.  During  tbia  conrae  of  dissipolioo.  bnn( 
aometlmea  visited  by  qualms  of  conadenca,  he  drc« 
Dp,  fbr  tbepuipoae  of  *eIf-admDni  tion,  asmaO  bealiit 
entitled  7S«  CAruliiui  Hen.  and  afterwudi  !«>• 
llahed  it  ai  a  *tiU  more  powerM  check  npnn  M 
irregular  pa**ioiia.    Yet  itdoet  notappearlhiten* 
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the  attention  thus  drawn  to  his  conduct,  and  the 
ridicule  excited  by  the  contrast  between  his  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  led  to  any  perceptible  improre- 
ment.  In  order  to  enliren  his  character,  and  so 
diminish  the  occasion  of  mirth  to  his  comrades,  he 
produced,  in  1701,  a  comedy  entitled  The  Ftoural, 
or  Grief  d-la-mode,  in  which,  with  much  humour, 
there  is  combined  a  moral  tendency  superior  to  that 
of  most  of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  the  time.  Steele, 
though  personally  too  much  a  rake,  made  it  a  prin- 
ciple to  employ  his  literary  talents  only  in  the  service 
of  yirtue.  In  1703,  he  sent  forth  another  successful 
comedy,  called  The  Tender  Husband,  or  The  Accom- 
pUshed  FooU;  and  in  the  year  following  was  repre- 
sented his  third,  entitled  7^  Lying  Lover,  the 
strain  of  which  proved  too  serious  for  the  public  taste. 
The  ill  success  which  it  experienced  deterred  him 
Drom  again  appearing  as  a  dramatist  till  172S,  when 
his  admiraUe  comedy,  The  ConmnouM  Lovere,  was 
brought  out  with  unbounded  applause.  *  The  great, 
the  appropriate  praise  of  Stede,*  says  Dr  Ihtike, 
'  is  to  have  been  the  first  who,  after  the  licentious 
age  of  Charles  II.,  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
Virtues  on  the  stage.  He  clothed  them  with  the 
brilliancy  of  genius ;  he  placed  them  in  situations 
the  most  interesting  to  the  human  heart;  and 
he  taught  his  audience  not  to  laugh  at,  but  to  exe- 
crate vice,  to  despise  the  lewd  fool  and  the  witty 
rake,  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  good,  and  to  re- 
joit*e  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.** 

After  the  failure  of  *  The  Lying  Lover,*  which, 
he  savs,  *  was  damned  for  its  piety,'  Steele  conceived 
the  idea  of  attacking  the  vices  and  foibles  of  the  age 
through  the  medium  of  a  lively  periodical  paper. 
Accoi^ingly,  on  tlie  12th  of  April  1709,  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Tatler,  a  small  sheet 
designed  to  appear  three  times  a-week,  *  to  expose,' 
as  the  author  stated, '  the  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off 
the  disguises  of  cunning,  vanity,  and  affectation,  and 
to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  our  dress,  our 
diso^urse,  and  our  behaviour.'  Steele,  who  had  then 
renched  his  thirty-eighth  year,  was  qualified  for  bis 
task  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  acquired  in  free 
converse  with  it,  and  by  a  large  fund  of  natural 
humour ;  his  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  remarks,  are 
accordingly  very  entertaining.  To  conciliate  the 
ordinanr  readers  of  news,  a  part  of  each  paper  was 
devoted  to  public  and  political  intelligence ;  and  the 
price  of  each  number  was  one  penny.  At  first,  the 
author  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  a  pamphlet  by  Swift ;  but  his  real  name 
soon  became  known,  and  his  friend  Addison  then 
began  to  assist  him  with  a  few  papers  upon  more 
serious  subjects  than  he  himself  was  able  or  inclined 
to  discuss,  and  also  with  various  articles  of  a  humo- 
rous character.  When  the  work  had  extended  to  the 
871st  number,  which  was  published  on  the  2d  of 
January  1711,  the  editor  was  induced,  by  a  conside- 
ration of  the  inconvenience  of  writing  such  a  work 
without  personal  concealment,  to  give  it  up,  and  to 
commence  a  publication  nearly  similar  in  plan,  and 
in  which  he  might  assume  a  new  disguise.  This 
was  the  more  celebrated  Spectator, of  which  the  first 
number  appeared  on  the  1st  of  Mareh  1711.  The 
'  Spectator'  was  published  daily,  and  each  number 
was  invariably  a  complete  essay,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  politics.  Steele  and  Addison  were  con- 
junct in  this  work  from  its  commencement,  and 
they  obtained  considerable  assistance  from  a  few 
other  writers,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Thomas 
^ckell,  and  a  gentleman  named  Budgell.  The 
greater  part  of  the  light  and  humorous  sketches  are 
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by  Steele;  while  Addison  contributed  most  of  the 
articles  in  which  there  is  any  graw  reflection  or 
elevated  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  several 
fictitious  persons  were  introduced  as  fliends  of  the 
supposed  editor,  jnrtly  for  amusement,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  or  quoting  them  on  occasions  where 
their  opinions  might  be  supposed  appropriate.  Thus, 
a  country  gentleman  was  described  under  the  name 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  to  whom  rdf^rence  was 
made  when  matters  connected  with  rural  affairs 
were  in  question.  A  Captain  Sentry  stood  up  for 
the  army ;  Will  Honeycomb  gave  law  on  all  things 
concerning  the  gay  world;  and  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  represented  the  commereial  interest.  Of  these 
characters.  Sir  Roger  was  by  far  the  most  liappily 
delineated :  it  is  understood  that  he  was  entirely  a 
being  of  Addison's  imagination ;  and  certainly,  in 
the  whole  round  of  EngOsh  fiction,  there  is  no  cha- 
racter delineated  with  more  masterly  strokes  of 
humour  and  tenderness.  The  *  Spectator,'  which 
extended  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  numbers,  or 
eight  volumes.  Is  not  only  much  superior  to  the 

*  TaUcr,'  but  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  works  of  the 
same  kind  that  have  since  been  produced ;  and,  as  a 
miscellany  ^  polite  literature,  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  book  whatever.  All  that  regards  the  smaNer 
marah  and  decencies  of  life,  elegance  or  justness  of 
taste,  and  the  improvement  of  domestic  society,  is 
touched  upon  in  this  paper  with  the  happiest  com- 
bination A  seriousness  and  ridicule :  it  is  also  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  having  corrected  the  existing 
style  of  writing  and  speaking  on  common  topics, 
which  was  much  vitiated  by  dang  phraseology  and 
profane  swearing.  The  '  Spectator*  appeared  every 
morning  in  the  shape  of  a  single  leaf,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  breakfast  tables  of  most  persons  of 
taste  then  living  in  the  metropolis,  and  had  a  large 
sale. 

During  the  year  1713,  while  the  publication  of  the 

*  Spectator'  was  temporarily  suspended,  Steele,  with 
the  same  assistance,  published  the  Guardian,  which 
was  also  issued  dai^,  and  extended  to  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  numbers,  or  two  volumes.  It  ranks 
in  merit  between  the  *  Spectator*  and  *  Tatler,*  and  is 
enriched  by  contributions  of  Fdpe,  Berkeley,  and 
Budgell.  Addison's  papers  occur  almost  exclusively 
in  the  second  volume,  where  they  are  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  Steele  himself.  Of  two  hundred 
and  seventy*  one  papers  of  which  the  *  Tatler'  is 
composed,  Steele  wrote  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  Addison  forty-two,  and  both  coiigointly  tliirty- 
six.  Of  six  hundred  and  thir^-five  *  Spectators,' 
Addison  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and 
Steele  two  hundred  and  forty*  And  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  *  Guardians,'  Steele  wrote  eighty- 
two,  and  Addison  fifty-three. 

The  beneficial  infiuenoe  of  these  publications  on 
the  morality,  piety,  manners,  and  intelligence  of  the 
British  people,  has  been  extensive  and  permanent. 
When  the  *  Tatler^  first  appeared,  the  ignorance  and 
immorality  of  the  great  mass  of  society  in  England 
were  gross  and  disgusting.  By  the  generality  of 
fashionable  persons  ^  both  sexes,  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  were  despised  as  pedantic  and  vul- 
gar. *  lliat  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk,  was  then  rarely  to  be  found.  Men 
not  professing  learning  were  not  ashamed  of  igno- 
rance ;  and  in  the  female  world,  any  acquaintance 
with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.** 
Politics  formed  almost  the  sole  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  gentlemen,  and  scandal  among  the  ladies; 
swearing  and  indecency  were  fashionable  vices; 
gaming  and  drunkenness  abounded ;  and  the  practice 
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of  duelling  wm  carried  to  a  most  irrational  exoets. 
In  the  theatre,  as  well  as  in  society,  the  corruption  of 
Charles  IL*s  reign  continued  to  preyail ;  and  men  of 
the  highest  rank  were  the  hahitual  encouragers  of 
the  coarse  amusements  of  bull-haiting,  bear-baiting, 
and  prize-fighting.  To  the  amelioration  of  this 
wretched  state  of  public  taste  and  manners  did  Steele 
and  Addison  apply  themselves  with  equal  zeal  and 
success,  operating  by  the  means  thus  stated  in  the 
Spectator: — *I  sluiU  endearour  to  enliyen  morality 
with  wit,  and  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my 
readen  may,  if  possible,  both  ways  find  their  ac- 
count in  the  speculation  of  the  diay.  And  to  the 
end  that  their  virtue  and  discretion  may  not  be 
short,  transient,  intermittent  starts  of  wought,  I 
have  resolved  to  refresh  their  memories  firom  day  to 
day,  till  I  have  recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate 
state  of  vice  and  folly  into  which  the  age  is  fallen. 
The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a  nngle  day,  sprouts 
up  in  fdlies  that  are  only  to  be  Killed  by  a  constant 
and  assiduous  culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates,  that 
he  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  iaJiabit 
among  men ;  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of 
me,  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets 
and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs 
and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  oofiee-houaes.' 

Of  the  excellent  effects  produced  by  the  essays  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  we  possess  the  evidence  not 
only  of  the  improved  state  of  society  and  literature 
which  has  since  prevailed,  but  likewise  of  writers 
contemporary  with  the  authors  themselves.  All 
speak  of  a  decided  and  marked  improvement  in  so- 
ciety and  manners. 

*  The  acquisition,'  says  Dr  Drake,  '  of  a  popular 
relish  far  elegant  literature,  may  be  dated,  indeed, 
from  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  **  Tatler  ;**  to 
tlie  proffress  of  this  new-formed  desire,  the  **  Spccta^ 
tor"  and  **  Guardian'*  gave  fresh  acceleration ;  nor  has 
the  impulse  which  was  thus  received  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  spread  and  propagate  its  influence  through 
every  rank  of  British  society.  To  these  papers,  in 
the  department  of  polite  letters,  we  may  ascribe  the 
following  great  and  never-to-be-forgotten  obligations. 
They,  it  may  be  afllrmed,  first  pointed  out,  in  a 
popular  way,  and  with  insinuating  address,  the  best 
authors  of  classical  antiquity  and  of  modem  times, 
and  inAised  into  the  public  mind  an  enthusiasm  for 
their  beauties ;  they,  calling  to  their  aid  the  colour- 
ing of  humour  and  imagination,  effectually  detected 
the  sources  of  bad  writing,  and  exposed  to  never- 
dying  ridicule  the  puerilities  and  meretricious  deco- 
rations of  false  wit  and  bloated  composition ;  they 
first  rendered  criticism  familiar  and  pleasing  to  the 
general  taste,  and  excited  that  curiosity,  that  acnte- 
ness  and  precision,  which  have  since  enabled  so  many 
classes  d  readers  to  eigoy,  and  to  appreciate  with 
judgment,  the  various  productions  of  genius  and 
learning. 

To  the  essays  of  Addison,  in  particular,  are  we 
likewise  indebted  for  the  formation  of  a  style  beyond 
all  former  precedent  pure,  fascinating,  and  correct, 
tliat  may  be  said  to  have  effected  a  revolution  in 
our  language  and  literature,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  refinements  of  modem  criticism,  is 
still  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  just  and  legitimate 
model 

In  the  **  Spectator,"  moreover,  was  the  public  first 
presented  with  a  specimen  of  acute  analysis  in  the 
papers  on  the  sources  and  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  they  form  a  disquisition  which,  while  it  in- 
structed and  delighted  the  unlearned  reader,  led  the 
way,  though  the  arrogance  of  the  literati  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  disclaim  the  debt,  to  what  has  been 
termed  by  modem  ostentation  phUoaophical  criticism. 

To  the  drculation  of  these  volumes  alio  may  be 


ascribed  the  commeDcement  of  a  just  taste  in  the 
fields  of  fancy  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  critiqas 
on  Milton,  the  inimitable  ridicule  on  the  Gothic  itjrk 
of  gardening,  and  the  vivid  descriptions  of  mnl  d^ 
ganoe,  the  creations  either  of  nature  or  of  art»  whidi 
are  dispersed  throu^  the  pages  of  the  "Tsder," 
''Spectator,"  and  ** Guardian,"  soon  disKminsted 
more  correct  ideas  of  simplicity  in  the  formatioD  of 
landscape,  and  more  attractive  views  of  mih^nMj 
and  bcauly  in  the  loftier  regions  of  true  poetxy. 

In  fact,  fhm  the  perusal  at  these  essays,  thstlsiigie 
body  of  the  people  included  in  the  middle  dsn  of 
society  first  derived  their  capaUlity  of  judginK  of 
the  merits  and  the  graces  of  a  refined  writer;  and  tbe 
nation  at  large  gradually,  fktxn  this  epoch,  becsms 
entitied  to  the  dtftinguished  appellatioos  of  liteniy 
andcriticaL  The  readers  of  the*"  Spectator^  hsdbesa 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fine  enthusiasm  for  lits* 
ratnre  which  characterised  the  genius  of  Addison ; 
they  had  felt  and  admired  the  delicacy,  the  imeni^, 
and  the  purity  of  his  <x>mposition,  and  were  soos 
able  to  balance  and  adjust  by  comparison  the  ps^ 
tensions  of  succeeding  candidates  for  fame.   *   * 

If  in  taste  and  literature  such  numerom  boieflti 
were  conferred  upon  the  people  through  the  mediua 
of  these  papers,  of  still  greater  importance  were  the 
services  which  they  derived  flrom  them  in  thedepert- 
mentof  aunuurst  andiiiarcdk.  Both  public  and  privile 
virtue  and  decorum,  indeed,  received  a  firmer  tooe 
and  finer  polish  from  their  precepts  and  exsmpla; 
the  acrimony  and  malevolence  that  had  hitherto 
attended  the  discussion  of  political  opinioo  were  ia 
a  short  time  greatiy  mitigated ;  and  the  talenti  which 
had  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  coattorenf, 
were  diverted  into  channels  where  elegance  sad  lesn- 
ing  mutually  assisted  in  refining  wA  paxitjiog  the 
passions.' 

The  success  andutility  of  the  'Tatter," Spectstor,* 
and  *  Guardian,'  led  to  the  appearance,  thrangfaoot 
the  eighteenth  oentury,  of  many  worics  similar  ia 
form  and  purpose ;  but  of  these,  with  the  enep- 
tion  of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Idler,  World,  Cm^ 
noisteur.  Mirror,  and  Ixnmger,  none  can  be  said  te 
have  obtained  a  pUce  in  the  standard  literatme  of 
our  country.  Of  the  productions  just  nsmed,  sn  se> 
count  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  spesk  of  dw 
authors  principally  oonoemed  in  them ;  and  vith 
respect  to  the  others,  it  is  sufllcient  to  remark,  thii 
so  slender  is  their  general  merit,  that  from  fotf- 
one  of  the  best  among  them,  Dr  Drake  hss  bees 
able  to  com{nte  only  four  volnniea  of  pqien  shois 
mediocri^.*  _^ 

Notwitiistanding  the  high  excellenoe  which  msA 
be  attributed  to  the  *  British  Essayists,'  as  this  ctan 
of  writings  is  usually  called,  it  cannot  be  ooooesk^ 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentoiy,  their 
popularity  has  undergone  a  considerable  dedioa 
This,  we  think,  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  Al 
that  relates  in  them  to  temporary  fuhions  snd  th- 
surdities,  is  now,  ibr  tiie  most  part,  out  of  date; 
while  many  of  the  vices  and  rudenesses  which  they 
attack,  have  either  been  expelled  fh>m  good  sood^ 
\][y  their  own  influence,  or  are  now  fiillen  intu  lach 
general  discredit,  that  any  formal  exposure  of  then 
appears  tedious  and  unnecessary.  Add  to  thtit  tihsft 
innumerable  popular  works  of  distinguished  ezo^ 
fence,  on  the  same  class  of  subjects,  have  appcsnd 
in  later  times,  so  that  the  essayisU  are  no  kinger  m 
undisputed  possession  of  the  field  whidi  they  wp- 
nally  and  so  honourably  occupied.    Since  the  s^  " 
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Queen  Ann«,  moreorer,  there  hi<  come  into  request 
a  more  Tigoroas,  straightforward,  and  exciting  ityle 
of  writing  than  that  of  Steele,  or  eren  of  Adduoo, 
•D  that  the  paUlc  taan  no*  demindi  to  be  Mimu- 
laled  b7  something  more  lirel;  and  ptquant  than 
vhat  teemed  to  oar  gnudmothen  the  «  pfui  ultra 
at  BgreeaUe  writing.  Yet,  alter  making  eveiy 
abatement,  it  ii  certain  that  there  are  tn  theie 
eollectionB  «o  man^  admirably  written  easari  on 
■nbjecta  of  aUding  intereat  and  importance  —  on 
dunctera,  virtnea,  Ticea,  and  manners,  which  will 
f^Mqner  aocielT  while  Uie  human  race  endures — 
that  a  jodicknia  lelection  can  nerer  (ail  to  present 
litdeacrihaUe  charmi  to  the  man  of  taste,   piety, 

eilanthropj,  and  reflnement  In  paiticnlar,  the 
monraa  prodnctioiu  of  Addiaon,  which  to  this 
day  ha*«  never  been  turpaaaed,  wiU  probaUy  main- 
^ia  a  popolari^  coexlltent  with  oorlaiiKllage  itidr. 
Bnt  to  relotn  to  the  biography  of  Sir  Richard 
Steda.  While  condneting  the  'Tatler,'  and  fin- 
MOMi  jean  prerioiul;  to  iU  commencsment,  he 
occupied  the  poat  of  Gazette  writer  under  the  Whig 
ministry  ;  and  for  the  support  which  be  gare  them 
in  the  political  departmeat  of  that  work,  he  was 
nwarded  in  1710  with  an  appointment  »  one  of 
the  commtnionera  of  the  Stamp-offloe.  When  the 
Tnies  the  same  year  came  into  power,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  win  over  hU  aerricea,  by  allowing  hiin 
to  retain  office,  and  holding  out  hopes  of  farther 
preferment ;  but  Steele,  true  to  his  principles,  pre- 
terred  silence  on  politic*  fbr  seTeral  yeara,  till  at 
length,  in  the  'Quardian'  of  SBth  April  1713,  he 
entered  into  a  controversy  with  a  lamooa  Tory 
papA  called  the  'Examiner.'  in  which  Dr  Swift  at 
that  time  wrote  with  great  force  and  vlrulenae.  In 
this  step,  the  patrioUam  of  Steele  prer^led  over  hii 
interest,  f«r  he  shortly  afterwards,  in  a  manly  letter 
to  Lord  Oxford,  resigned  the  emoluments  which  he 
derived  from  goremment  Thus  freed  from  tam- 
ndi,  he  entered  with  the  utmost  alacrity  into  poli- 
tical waibre,  to  which  he  wa*  excited  by  the  danger 
that  fceiDed,  towards  the  dose  of  Queen  Anne's 
leign,  to  threaten  the  Protestant 
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pariiament ;  trom  which,  howerer,  he  was 
•xpeQed,  in  conaeqnenee  of  the  fteedom  wit. 
be  commented  on  public  affidrt  In  one  of  hli  pam> 
fillets.  For  theae  eSbrtJ  against  the  Tory  party, 
Dewas,on  the  accearion  of  George  L,  rewarded  with 
tlu  pott  at  mmejor  to  the  royal  staUea  at  Hampton 
court  He  obtuned  once  nuxe  a  seat  in  parliament, 
waa  knighted  by  the  king,  and  in  1717  visited 
£dinlnirgh  as  one  of  the  commiasloneri  of  forfeited 
ertates.  While  in  the  northern  metropolis,  he  made 
a  hopeleaa  attempt  to  bring  aboat  a  union  of  the  Eng- 
lith  and  Scotch  churches ;  and  slao  furnished  a  prixif 
rf  hia  humorous  disposition,  by  giving  a  splendid 
cntertwnment  to  a  multitude  of  beggars  and  decayed 
tnulesmen,  collected  from  the  streets.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  offended  the  minlitry  by  strenuously 
opposing  a  bill  which  aimed  at  fixing  permanently 
the  number  of  peers,  and  prohibiting  the  king  from 
treating  any.  except  for  tlie  pnrpose  of  rephidng 
extinct  fan^iet.  By  tbia  proceeding  be  not  tmly 
loat  a  pn^ljjjle  theatrical  patent  which  he  had  en- 
joyed for  acnne  yeara,  bat  became  embroiled  in  a 
Inaml  with  hit  M  friend  Addison,  which  aroae 
ntiw  a  war  of  pem}rii)eta,  in  which  Addiaon  took 
fw  Me  of  the  mmlitry.    That  eminent  perscHi  for- 

Bhli  dignity  so  far  as  to  speak  of  Steele  as  'little 
ty,  whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphleta  i' 
•Dd  it  la  highly  creditable  to  Steele,  that,  notwith- 
^'■^^lng  ao  gross  an  insult,  he  retained  both  the 
fcding  and  the  language  of  respect  for  his 
(Dniit,  and  was  content  with  admiDiateripg  ■ 


reproof  through  the  medium  of  a  quotation  from  the 
tragedy  of  Cato.  '  Every  reader,'  aays  Dr  John- 
aon,  *  surely  must  regret  that  thrae  two  illostiioaa 
friends,  after  so  many  yeara  passed  in  confidence 
and  endearment,  in  unity  of  interest,  conformity  of 
opinion,  and  fellowship  of  study,  shook!  Anally  part 
in  acrimonions  opposition.  Such  a  controversy  was 
brihtm  pluMpiam  cinilt,  as  Lucnn  expresses  it  Why 
could  not  faction  find  other  advocates  ?  But  among 
the  nncertaintie*  of  the  human  state,  ve  are  doomed 
to  number  the  instabUitiea  of  fHendship."  During 
hla  long  intercoune  with  Addiaon,  Steele,  though 
completely  eclipaed  by  hi*  fiieod,  never  evinced 
towards  him  Hie  slightest  symptom  of  envy  or 
jealousy,  but.  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  looked 
up  to  bliD  with  Dniform  admintion  and  respect 

Tbovgti  Steele  realised  coaudarabla  auma  by  hla 
writings,  aaweU  aa  by  hi*  placet  imder  govenunent, 
and  the  theatrical  patent,  and  &rther  increased  faia 
reaonrcea  I7  marrying  a  lady  <^  fortmie  in  South 
Wales,  b*  waa  alwavt  at  •  kws  for  moDey,  which,  it 
may  be  aaid,  be  oould  neitfaar  want  nw  keep.  With 
many  amiaMe  fbatnre*  of  character— aoch  ai  fp>od- 
nanue,  Tivad^,  candour,  urbani^,  and  aflbctioa — 
and  with  a  hif^  admiration  <rf  virtiw  in  the  abativct, 
his  conduct  •*  we  have  seen,  wa*  frequently  inoon- 
sMent  with  the  mlea  of  jHtqnie^ — a  drcumttaoce 
which  i*  attoiboted  in  part  to  hi*  pecuniary  embar- 
nMNnenta.  Being  once  reproached  by  Whiston,  a 
strange  bnt  disinterested  enthusiast  in  religion,  for 
giving  a  vote  in  parliament  contrary  to  his  former 
prafMsed  opinions,  he  replied.  '  Hr  Whiston,  you 
can  walk  on  foot,  but  I  cannot ;'  a  sentiment  which. 
If  aeriooa,  certainly  lays  him  open  to  the  severest 
censure.  But  on  various  tiying  occasions,  his  p^di* 
tical  virtoe  stood  firm  i  and  it  is  only  justice  to 
mention,  that  when  his  aCGurs  became  involved 
shortly  before  hia  death,  be  retired  into  Wales  solely 
for  the  pnrpose  of  doing  justice  to  his  creditor*,  at 
a  time  when  he  bad  tbe  fairest  prospect  of  satisfy- 
ing t^dr  clums  to  the  nttermost  brthing.t  He  died 
at  Uangonnor,  near  Caermarthan,  in  1739.    Br  the 


publication  of  his  private  correspondence  in  178T, 
from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  his  cha- 
racter has  heen  exhibited  in  a  very  amiable  light  •, 
and  It  would  ba  difficult  to  point  out  any  productions 
nmre  imbued  with  tender  fteling  than  the  lettera 
written  to  his  wif^  both  before  and  after  marringr. 
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Id  muiDer  m  well  m  matter,  the  writings  of  Steele 
are  inferior  to  tiioae  of  Addiaoo.  He  aimed  only 
at  giving  his  papers '  an  air  of  common  speech  ;*  and 
though  improTod  by  the  example  of  Addison,  his 
style  never  attained  to  accuracy  or  grace.  Yiyacity 
and  ease  are  the  highest  qualities  of  his  composition. 
He  had,  however,  great  fertility  of  invention,  both 
as  respects  incident  and  character.  His  personages 
are  drawn  with  dramatic  spirit,  and  wiui  a  livdi- 
ness  and  airy  fiidlity,  that  blinds  the  reader  to  his 
defects.  The  Spectator  aub,  with  its  fine  portraits 
of  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
Win  Honeycomb,  &c.,  will  ever  remain  a  monument 
of  the  felicity  of  his  fancy,  and  his  power  of  seizing 
upon  the  shades  and  peculiarities  m  character.  K 
Addison  heightened  the  humour  and  interest  of  the 
different  scenes,  to  Steele  belongs  the  merit  of  the 
original  design,  and  the  first  conceptioa  of  tiie 
actors. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  prose  style  of 
Addison,  and  Dr  Johnson's  eulogium  on  it  has  al- 
most passed  into  a  proverb  in  the  history  of  our 
literature.  'Whoever  wishes,*  says  the  critic  and 
moralist,  'to  attain  an  English  style,  femiliar  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison.' 
There  ho  ipdll  find  a  rich  but  chaste  vein  of  humour 
and  satire— lessons  of  morality  and  religion  divested 
of  all  austerity  and  g^oom — criticism  at  once  pleas- 
ing and  profound — and  pictures  of  national  diaracter 
and  manners  that  must  ever  charm  from  their  viva- 
city and  truth.  The  mind  of  Addison  was  so  happily 
constituted,  that  all  its  feculties  appear  to  have  been 
in  healtliy  vigour  and  due  proportion,  and  to  have 
been  under  the  control  of  correct  taste  and  prindides. 
Greater  energy  of  character,  or  a  more  determined 
hatred  of  vice  and  tyranny,  would  have  curtailed 
his  useftilness  as  a  public  censor.  He  led  the  nation 
gently  and  insensiUy  to  a  love  of  virtue  and  consti- 
tutional freedom,  to  a  purer  taste  in  morals  and  litera- 
ture, and  to  the  importance  of  those  everlasting 
truths  which  so  warmly  engaged  his  heart  and  ima- 
gination. Besides  his  inimitable  essays,  Addison 
wrote  Remarks  am  Several  Parte  qf  Itafy  in  the  years 
1701, 170S,  1708,;  Id  which  he  has  considered  the 
passages  of  the  ancient  poets  that  have  any  rela- 
tion to  the  i^aoes  and  curiosities  he  saw.  The 
style  of  this  early  work  is  remarkable  for  its  order 
and  simplicity,  but  seldom  rises  into  doquenoe.   He 

Jublished  also  Diajogwee  am  tke  Ue^idmeee  ^AneiaU 
fedaJst  e^ftecialbf  m  rehtiom  to  Cfte  LtUm  and  Greek 
Poete,  a  treatise  uniting  patient  research  and  origi. 
nality  of  thought  and  conception.  Fbpe  addnnsed 
some  beantifrd  lines  to  Addison  on  these  Dialogues, 
In  which  he  has  complimented  him  with  his  usual 
felicity  and  grace : — 

Touched  by  thy  hand,  agun  Rome's  glories  shine ; 
Her  gods  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view, 
And  all  her  faded  garlands  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blush  these  studies  thy  regard  engage : 
These  pleased  ihe  fathers  of  p^ic  race ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equuu  part, 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art 

The  learning  of  Addison  is  otherwise  displajred  in 
his  unfinished  treatise  on  the  Eeidemeee  cf  Ae  Chrie- 
Han  Region,  in  which  he  reviews  the-heathen  phi- 
losophers and  historians  who  advert  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  and  also  touches  on  a  part  of  the 
subject  now  more  fiilly  illustrated— the  fulfihnent  of 
the  Scripture  prophecies.  The  1^^  Examinere  of 
Addison  are  dever,  witty,  party  productlona  He 
ridicules  his  opponents  without  bitterness  or  malice, 
yet  with  a  success  that  far  outstripped  competition. 
When  we  consider  that  this  great  ornament  of  our 


literature  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  and  thst 
the  greater  part  of  his  manhood  was  ^ent  in  ths 
discharge  of  unportant  official  dndes,  we  are  eqasOj 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  his  leamiog  and  the  vik 
riety  and  versatility  of  his  genius. 

We  select  the  following  papers  by  Stede  from  tfas 
*  Tkitler,'  *  Spectator,'  and  'Guaidian.' 

{Agreeable  Oomjpanioni  and  Flattertn.] 

An  old  acquaintance  who  met  me  this  nMnisf 
seemed  oveijoyed  to  see  me,  and  told  me  I  looked  as 
well  as  he  had  known  me  do  these  tmtj  yesn ;  but, 
continued  he,  not  quite  the  man  you  were  wken  ve 
visited  together  at  Lady  Btiditl/a  OhllsuCfthim 
days  are  over.  Do  you  thinl  there  are  any  sock  fine 
creatures  now  living  as  we  then  cenverwd  witkt  Me 
went  on  with  a  thousand  incoherent  cirenmitsnffis, 
which,  in  his  imagination,  must  needs  please  me;  bat 
th«j  had  the  quite  contraiy  etStcL  The  flattey  vitk 
which  he  began,  in  telUn^  me  how  well  I  won,  wm 
not  disagreeable ;  but  his  mdiscreet  mcntieB  «f  a  Ml 
of  acquaintanee  we  had  outlived,  recalled  lea  tl»B- 
sand  toiugs  to  my  memory,  wlikh  made  ne  leiecl 
upon  my  present  condition  with  regret.  Red  be  ia- 
deed  been  so  kind  as,  after  a  long  absence,  te  lelid- 
tate  me  upon  an  indolent  and  easy  old  sge,  sad  moh 
tioned  how  much  he  and  I  had  to  thank  for,  wko  it 
our  time  of  dav  could  walk  firmly,  eat  heaitify,  sad 
converse  cheeinillv,  he  had  kept  up  my  plessoie  is 
mysel£  But  of  all  mankind,  there  are  none  lo  ikock- 
ing  as  these  injudicious  civil  people.  Tksj  ordinaiilj 
b(^;in  upon  something  that  they  mow  must  be  aaUi^ 
fection  ;  but  then,  for  fear  of  the  imputatioB  ef  fe*> 
tery,  they  follow  it  with  the  last  thing  in  tbe  weM 
of  which  you  would  be  reminded.  It  ie  this  tbaft  pa^ 
plezes  civil  perBons.  The  reason  that  then  ii  tadi  i 
general  outcry  among  us  against  flatteren,  is  tbat 
there  are  so  very  few  good  ones.  It  is  tke  nioeit  lit 
in  this  life,  and  is  a  part  of  eloquence  wkidi  does  idt 
want  the  preparation  that  is  neceoiaiy  to  all  (Aka 
parts  of  it,  that  your  audience  should  be  year  vcU- 
wishen ;  for  praise  from  an  enemy  is  tke  most  pleo^ 
ine  of  all  oommendationa. 

It  iff  cenerally  to  be  obeerred,  that  the  penoa  bm^ 

agreeable  to  a  man  for  a  constancy,  is  he  tbat  kas  se 

shining  qualities,  but  is  a  oertun  degree  aboTe  gnsl 

imperrections,  whom  he  can  live  with  as  liii  infoitfi 

and  who  will  either  overlook  or  not  obserre  kit  littk 

defects.    Suck  an  easy  companion  as  tkis,  eitkarsov 

and  then  throws  out  a  little  flattery,  or  lets  a  nsa 

silently  flatter  himself  in  his  superiority  to  kim.   If 

you  take  notice,  there  is  hardlv  a  rick  msa  in  iki 

world  who  has  not  such  a  led  mend  of  small  eoaii- 

deration,  who  is  a  darling  for  his  insignificsncy.  It 

u  a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own  uiape  a  ipeci« 

below  us,  and  who,  without  being  listed  in  oarservica 

is  by  nature  of  our  retinue.    These  dependents  sie  « 

excellent  use  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  a  man  kss  sflt 

a  mind  to  dress ;  or  to  exclude  solitude,  wken  one  bii 

neither  a  mind  to  that  or  to  company.    Then  sie  « 

this  good-natured  order  who  are  so  kind  to  dim 

themselves,  and  do  these  good  offices  to  msay.   R^ 

or  six  of  them  rislt  awhole  quarter  of  tke  town,  and  a- 

elude  the  spleen,  without  fees,  from  tke  femilia  ikij 

frequent    If  they  do  not  prescribe  pkjsic,  tkej  cm 

be  company  when  you  take  it.  Veiy  grit  h*"**^ 

to  the  rich,  or  those  whom  they  cell  people  st  tkdr 

ease,  are  your  persons  of  no  consequence.    I  bsfi 

known  some  of  than,  by  the  help  of  a  little  cniuii^fr 

make  delicious  flatterers.  They  know  tke  ooone  of  Um 

town,  and  the  general  chancters  of  pewms;  by^ 

means  they  wiU  sometimes  tell  tke  most  egrw*" 

falsehoods  imaginable.    They  will  acquaint  y«a  thst 

such  one  of  a  quite  contrary  party  wud,  that  ^^^^i^ 

you  were  engag^l  in  different  interwti,  J^Jj^  "■ 
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the  greatest  respect  for  your  good  sense  and  address. 
When  one  of  these  has  a  little  cunning,  he  passfn  his 
time  in  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  himseli  and  his 
friends ;  for  his  position  u  never  to  report  or  speak  a 
displeasing  thing  to  his  friend.  As  for  lotting  him 
go  on  in  an  error,  he  knows  advice  against  them  is 
the  office  of  persons  of  greater  talents  and  less  dis- 
cretion. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer  {asaentator)  implies 
no  more  than  a  person  that  barely  consents ;  ana  in- 
deed such  a  one,  if  a  man  were  able  to  purchase  or 
maintain  him,  cannot  be  bought  too  dear.  Such  a 
one  never  contradicts  you,  but  gains  upon  you,  not  by 
a  fulsome  way  of  commending  you  in  broad  tenns, 
bat  liking  whaterer  you  propose  or  utter ;  at  the  same 
time  is  rndy  to  beg  your  pudgn,  and  gainsay  tou,  if 
you  dumce  to  npeak  ill  of  yourself.  ^  An  old  lady  is 
Tery  seldom  without  such  a  companion  as  this,  who 
can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  lovers,  and  the  matches 
refused  by  her  in  the  days  when  she  minded  such 
Tanities  (as  she  is  pleased  to  call  them,  thou|^  she  so 
mach  approves  the  mention  of  them).  It  is  to  be 
noted,  that  a  wonwn's  flatterer  is  generally  elder  than 
herself,  her  years  serving  to  recommend  her  patroness's 
age,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  complaisance  in  all 
other  particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely 
necessitous  in  this  particular.  I  haye,  indeed,  one 
who  smokes  with  me  often ;  but  his  parts  are  so  low, 
ti&at  all  the  incense  he  does  me  is  to  fill  his  pipe  with 
me,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as  many  whifis  as  I  take. 
This  is  all  the  piaase  or  assent  that  he  is  capable  of, 
Tet  there  are  more  hours  when  I  would  rather  be  in 
hie  company  than  that  of  the  brightest  man  I  know. 
It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  give  tai  account  of  this 
inclination  to  be  flattered ;  but  if  we  go  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  pleasure  in  it  is  something 
like  that  of  receiving  money  which  lay  out.  Every 
man  thinks  he  has  an  estate  of  reputation,  and  is 
glad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any  of  it  home  to  him ; 
it  is  no  matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  conveyed  to  him 
in,  or  by  how  elownitth  a  messenger,  so  the  money  is 
cood.  All  that  we  want  to  be  pleased  with  flattery, 
u  to  believe  that  the  man  is  sincere  who  gives  it  us. 
It  is  by  this  one  accident  that  absurd  creatures  oflen 
outrun  the  most  skilful  in  this  art.  Their  want  of 
ability  is  here  an  advantage,  and  their  bluntness,  as 
it  is  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity,  is  the  best  cover 
to  artifice. 

Terence  introduces  a  flatterer  talking  to  a  coxcomb, 
whom  he  cheats  out  of  a  livelihood,  and  a  third  per- 
son on  the  stage  makes  on  him  this  pleasant  remark, 
*This  fellow  has  an  art  of  making  fools  madmen.' 
The  lore  of  flattery  is  indeed  sometimes  the  weakness 
of  a  great  mind ;  but  you  see  it  also  in  persons  who 
otherwise  discover  no  manner  of  relish  of  anything 
above  mere  sensuality.  These  latter  it  sometimes 
improves,  but  always  debases  the  former.  A  fool  is 
in  himself  the  object  of  pity  till  he  is  flattered.  By 
the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity  is  raised  into  affecta- 
tion, and  he  becomes  of  dignity  enough  to  be  ridi- 
oulous.  I  remember  a  droll,  tliat  upon  one's  saying 
the  times  are  so  ticklish  that  there  must  great  care 
be  taken  what  one  says  in  conversation,  answered 
with  an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty,  If  people  will  be 
free,  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  that  1  am,  who 
never  abuse  a  roan  but  to  his  face.  He  had  no  repu- 
tation for  saying  dangerous  truths ;  therefore  when  it 
was  repeated.  You  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  fiu»  t  Yes, 
says  he,  I  flatter  him. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter  any 
but  the  unhappy,  or  such  as  are  displeased  with  them- 
selves for  some  infirmity.  In  thb  u.tter  case  we  have 
a  member  of  our  club,  that,  when  Sir  Jeffrey  falls 
asleep,  wakens  him  with  snoring.  This  makes  Sir 
Jeffrey  hold  up  for  some  moments  the  lon^Qer,  to  see 


there  are  men  younger  than  himself  among  us,  who 
are  more  lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practised  upon  any  other  con- 
sideration, it  is  the  most  abject  thing  in  nature ;  nay, 
I  caimot  think  of  any  character  bdow  the  flatterer, 
except  he  that  envies  him.  You  meet  with  fellows 
prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their  condescen- 
sions and  expressions;  but  they  want  persons  and 
talents  to  rise  up  to  such  a  baseness.  Aa  a  coxcomb 
is  a  fool  of  parts,  so  a  flatterer  is  a  knaye  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order  that  I  know,  is  one  who  dis- 
guises it  under  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or  reproofl 
He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other  day,  that  he 
did  not  care  for  beine  in  company  vrith  him,  because 
he  heard  he  turned  his  absent  friends  into  ridicule. 
And  upon  Lady  Autumn's  disputing  with  him  about 
something  that  happened  at  the  Revolution,  he  replied 
with  a  very  angry  tone.  Pray,  nuidam,  give  me  leaTe 
to  know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually  con- 
cerned, than  you  who  were  then  in  your  nurse's  arms. 

{Quads  AdvaiisemenU,'] 

It  gives  me  much  despair  in  the  design  of  reforming 
the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I  find  there 
always  arise,  from  one  generation  to  another,  succes- 
sive cheats  and  bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beasts  of  prey 
and  those  which  are  to  be  their  food.  There  is  hardly 
a  man  in  the  world,  one  would  think,  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quack-doctors,  who 
publish  their  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  distri- 
Duted  to  all  who  pass  by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and 
murderers ;  yet  such  is  the  credulity  of  the  ▼uljnr, 
and  the  impudence  of  these  professors,  that  the  a&ir 
still  goes  on,  and  new  promises  of  what  was  never 
done  before  are  made  every  day.  What  aggravates 
the  jest  is,  that  eren  this  promise  has  been  made  as 
long  as  the  memory  of  man  can  trace  it,  and  yet  no- 
thins  performed,  and  yet  still  prevails.  As  I  was 
passing  along  to-day,  a  paper  given  into  my  hand  by 
a  fellow  without  a  nose,  tells  us  as  follows  what  good 
news  is  come  to  town,  to  wit,  'that  there  is  now  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  the  French  disease,  by  a  gentleman  just 
come  from  his  travels. 

'  In  Russel  Court,  over  against  the  Cannon  Ball,  at 
the  Surgeons'  Arms,  in  Druiy  Lane,  is  lately  come 
from  his  trarels  a  surgeon,  who  hath  practised  surgery 
and  physic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  these  twenty-four 
years.  He,  by  the  blessing,  cures  the  yellow  jaundice, 
green-sickness,  scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea  voy- 
ages, campaigns,  frc,  as  some  people  that  has  heien 
Uune  these  thirty  years  can  testify ;  in  short,  he  cnreth 
all  diseases  incident  to  men,  women,  or  children.' 

If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to  look  upon  this 
havoc  of  the  human  species  which  is  made  by  yioe 
and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to 
comment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  accomplished 
traveller.  There  is  something  unaccountably  taking 
among  the  vulgar  in  those  who  come  from  a  great 
way  off.  Ignorant  people  of  quality,  as  many  there 
are  of  such,  dote  excessively  this  way ;  many  instances 
of  which  every  man  will  surest  to  himself,  vrithout 
my  enumeration  of  them,  xhe  ignorants  of  lower 
order,  who  cannot,  like  the  upper  ones,  be  profuse  of 
their  money  to  those  recommended  by  coming  from  a 
distance,  are  no  less  complaisant  than  the  others ;  for 
they  venture  their  lives  for  the  siune  admiration. 

'The  doctor  is  lately  come  from  his  travels,  and 
has  practised  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  therefore 
cures  the  green-sickness,  long  sea  voya^,  and  cam- 
paigns.* Both  by  sea  and  land !  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  distempers  called  *  sea  voya^  and  cam- 
paigns,' but  I  daresay  that  of  green-ttickneas  might 
be  as  well  taken  care  of  if  the  doctor  staved  ashore. 
But  the  art  of  managing  mankind  is  only  to  make 
them  stare  a  little  to  keep  up  their  astonishment; 
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to  let  nothing  be  familiar  to  tliiim,  bui  oyer  to  hare 
somethinc  in  their  sleeTe,  in  which  the^  must  think 
you  are  deeper  than  thej  are.  There  is  an  ingenious 
fellow,  a  barber,  of  my  acouaantanoe,  who^  besides 
his  broken  fiddle  and  a  dried  sea-monster,  has  a 
twine-cord,  strained  with  two  nails  al  each  end, 
OTer  his  window,  and  the  words,  *  rainy,  diy,  wet,'  and 
so  forth,  written  to  denote  the  weather,  according  to 
the  rising  or  falling  of  the  cord.  We  very  great  sdio- 
lars  are  not  apt  to  wonder  at  this ;  but  I  observed  a 
▼eiy  honest  fellow,  a  chance  customer,  who  sat  in  the 
chair  before  me  to  be  shayed,  fix  his  eye  upon  this 
miraculoos  pexfonnance  during  the  operation  upon 
his  chin  and  face.  When  those  and  his  head  also 
were  cleared  of  all  incumbrances  and  excrescences,  he 
looked  at  the  fish,  then  at  the  fiddle,  still  grubling  in 
his  pockets,  and  casting  his  eye  again  al  the  twine, 
and  the  words  writ  on  each  side;  then  altered  his 
mind  as  to  farthings,  and  gave  my  friend  a  silyer  six- 
pence. The  business,  as  I  said,  is  to  keep  up  the 
amazement ;  and  if  my  friend  had  only  the  skeleton 
and  kit,  he  must  hare  been  contented  with  a  less 

Eayment.  But  the  doctor  we  were  talking  of,  adds  to 
is  long  Toyages  the  testimony  of  some  people  'that 
has  been  thirty  years  lame.'  When  I  received  my 
paper,  a  sagacious  fellow  took  one  at  the  same  time, 
and  read  until  he  came  to  the  thirty  yean'  confine- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  went  off  very  well  convinced 
of  the  doctor's  sufficiencr.  You  have  many  of  these 
prodigious  persons,  who  have  had  some  extmoidinary 
accident  at  their  birth,  or  a  great  disaster  in  some 
part  of  their  lives.  Anything,  however  foreign  from 
the  business  the  people  want  of  you,  will  convince 
them  of  your  ability  in  that  you  profess.  There  is  a 
doctor  in  Mouse  Alley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets  up 
for  curing  cataracts  upon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his 
bill  sets  forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  service. 
His  patients  come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows  his 
muster-roll,  which  confirms  that  he  was  in  his  impe- 
rial mi^esty's  troops ;  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
great  success.  Who  would  believe  that  a  man  should 
be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  bnrsten  children,  by  declare 
ing  that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  bom  bursten  t 
But  Charles  Ingoltson,  next  door  to  the  Harp  in  Bar- 
bican, has  made  a  pretty  penny  by  that  asseveration. 
The  generality  go  upon  their  first  conception,  and 
think  no  further ;  all  the  rest  is  granted.  They  take 
it  that  there  is  something  uncommon  in  you,  and  give 
you  credit  for  the  rest.  You  may  be  sure  it  is  upon 
that  I  so,  when,  sometimes,  let  it  be  to  the  purpose  or 
not,  I  Keep  a  Latin  sentence  in  my  firont ;  and  I  was 
not  a  little  pleased  when  I  observed  one  of  my  readers 
say,  casting  his  eye  on  my  twentieth  paper,  '  More 
Latin  still  1  What  a  prodigious  scholar  is  this  man  t' 
But  as  I  have  here  taken  much  liberty  with  this 
learned  doctor,  I  must  make  up  all  I  have  said  by 
repeating  what  he  seems  to  be  in  earnest  in,  and 
honestly  promise  to  those  who  will  not  receive  him  as 
a  great  man,  to  wit,  '  That  from  eight  to  twelve^  and 
from  two  till  six,  he  attends  for  the  good  of  the  public 
to  bleed  for  threepence.' 

{Storf-TdlmffJ} 

Tom  Lizard  told  us  a  story  the  other  day,  of  some 
persons  which  our  family  know  very  well,  with  so  much 
humour  and  life,  that  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
at  the  tea-table.  His  brother  Will,  the  Templar,  was 
highly  delighted  with  it ;  and  the  next  day  beins 
with  some  of  his  luns-of-court  acquaintance,  resolved 
(whether  out  of  the  benevolence  or  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  1  will  not  determine)  to  entertain  them  with 
what  he  called  '  a  pleasant  humour  enough.'  I  was 
in  great  pain  for  him  when  I  heard  him  D^n ;  and 
was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  company  very  little 
moved  by  it.    Will  blushed,  looked  round  the  room,  | 


and  with  a  forced  lao^  '  Faith,  genUeoMD,'  Mid  ha, 
'  I  do  not  know  what  nu^es  you  look  so  grave :  it  wis 
an  admirable  stoiy  when  I  heard  it.' 

When  I  came  home,  I  fell  into  a  piolmiiid  ^^"^^"'^ 
plation  upon  story-telling  Aod,  as  I  have  noihiog  so 
much  at  heart  as  the  good  of  my  country,  I  lenlved 
to  lay  down  some  precautions  upon  this  subieet. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  story-teller  ia  bom,  as 
well  as  a  poet.    It  is,  I  think,  certain  thai  soma  men 
have  such  a  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  that  thej  aee  Ihiagi 
in  another  light  than  men  of  grave  dispoaitioDa.  Men 
of  a  lively  imagination  and  a  mirthral  temper  wiU 
represent  things  to  their  hearers  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  themselves  were  affected  with  them ;  and  iHunas 
serious  spirits  might  peihi^M  have  been  disgusted  at 
the  si^t  of  some  odd  oocunenoes  in  liie^  yet  the  very 
same  oocunences  shall  please  them  in  a  weU-told 
story,  where  the  disagreeable  parts  of  the  images  aie 
concealed,  and  those  only  whicn  are  pleasing  exhibited 
to  the  fancy.    StoEy-telling  is  therefine  not  aa  aii, 
but  what  we  call  a  *knaac;'  it  doth  not  ao  muck 
subsist  upon  wit  as  upon  humour ;  and  I  will  add, 
that  it  is  not  perfect  without  proper  gesticulatioos  of 
the  body,  which  naturally  attend  such  meny  imniMas 
of  the  mind.    I  know  very  well  that  a  certain  gra- 
vity of  countenance  sets  some  stories  off  to  advanti^c^ 
where  the  hearer  is  to  be  surprised  in  the  end.    But 
this  is  by  no  means  a  general  nile ;  for  it  is  fivoaeiitly 
convenient  to  aid  and  assist  by  cheerful  looks  and 
whimsical  agitations.  I  will  go  yet  fuither,  and  afini 
that  the  success  of  a  story  very  often  dreads  upcsi 
the  make  of  the  body,  and  the  formation  of  Um  Ma- 
tures, of  him  who  relates  it.    I  have  been  o£  this  ofi- 
nion  ever  since  I  criticised  upon  the  chin  of  Dkk 
Dewlap.    I  very  often  had  the  weakness  to  repine  at 
the  prosperity  of  his  ccmoeits,  which  made  hun  pass 
for  a  wit  with  the  widow  at  the  cofiee-honse,  and  the 
ordinary  mechanics  that  frequent  it ;  nor  oould  I 
myself  forbear  laughing  at  them  most  heartily,  thou^ 
upon  examination  1  thought  most  of  them  vciy  flat 
and  insipid.  I  found,  after  some  time,  that  the  merit 
of  his  wit  was  founded  upon  the  shaking  of  a  lat 
paunch,  and  the  tossing  up  of  a  pair  of  rosy  jowls. 
Poor  Dick  had  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  robbed  hua  «f 
his  fat  and  his  fiune  at  once ;  and  it  was  fuU  thne 
months  before  he  regained  his  rroutaticm,  which  roae 
in  proportion  to  his  floridity.    He  is  now  veiy  joUj 
and  ingenious,  and  hath  a  good  constitution  for  witT 
Those  who  are  thus  adorned  with  the  gifts  of  nature, 
are  apt  to  show  their  parts  with  too  much  ostentation. 
I  would  therefore  advise  all  the  professon  of  this  art 
never  to  tell  stories  but  as  they  seem  to  grow  oat  «f 
the  subject-matter  of  the  conversation,  or  as  they  serre 
to  illustrate  or  enliven  it.    Stories  that  are  very  eeoa- 
mon  are  generally  irksome ;  but  may  be  aptly  intro- 
duced, provided  they  be  only  hinted  at  and  mentioned 
by  wav  of  allusion.    Those  that  are  altogether  new, 
should  never  be  ushered  in  without  a  short  and  perti- 
nent character  of  the  chief  nenons  concerned,  becaasa, 
by  that  means,  you  may  make  the  company  acquainted 
with  them ;  and  it  is  a  certain  rule,  that  slight  and 
trivial  accounts  of  those  who  are  familiar  to  us,  ad- 
minister more  mirth  than  the  briffhtest  points  of  wit 
in  unknown  characters.     A  little  circumstance  in 
the  complexion  or  dress  of  the  man  you  are  talking 
of,  sets  nis  image  before  the  hearer,  if  it  be  dioaea 
aptly  for  the  story.    Thus,  I  remember  Tom  Lisard, 
i^r  having  made  his  sisters  meny  with  an  acoonnt    I 
of  a  formal  old  man's  way  of  complimenting;  owned 
very  frankly  that  his  stoiy  would  not  have  been  worth 
one  farthing,  if  he  had  made  the  hat  of  him  whom  he 
represented  one  inch  narrower.     Besides  the  marking 
distinct  characters,  and  selecting  pertinent  circum- 
stances, it  is  likewitfe  necessary  to  leave  off  in  time, 
and  end  smartly ;  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of  drama 
in  the  forming  of  a  story ;  and  the  inauner  of 
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ducting  and  poiutin^  it  i»  the  suae  m  in  an  epigram, 
li  is  a  mieerable  thing,  after  one  hath  raised  the  ex- 
pectation  of  the  company  bj  humorous  characters 
and  a  pretty  conceit,  to  pursue  the  matter  too  far. 
There  is  no  retreating ;  and  how  poor  is  it  for  a  story- 
teller to  end  his  relation  b^  saying,  *  That's  all !' 

As  the  choosing  of  pertinent  circumstances  is  the 
life  of  a  story,  and  that  wherein  humour  principally 
coDsietii,  so  the  collectors  of  impertinent  particulars 
are  the  ray  bane  and  opiates  of  oonTersation.  Old 
men  are  great  transgressors  this  way.  Poor  Ned 
peppy — ^he*s  gone  I — ^was  a  yeiy  honest  man,  but  was 
•o  exoeMiTely  tedious  over  his  pipe,  that  he  was  not 
to  be  endued.  He  knew  so  ezaotly  what  they  had 
Ibr  dinner  when  siidi  a  thing  happened^  in  what 
ditch  his  bay  horse  had  his  sprain  at  that  time^  and 
Ikhw  his  man  John--fio,  it  was  William—- etarted  a 
hare  in  the  common  field,  that  he  nerer  got  to  the 
end  of  his  tale.  Then  he  was  extremely  particular 
In  maniages  and  intennairiages,  and  cousins  twice 
or  thrice  remoTod,  and  whether  such  a  thing  hap* 
pened  at  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  be^nning  of 
August.  He  had  a  marrellous  tendency  likewise  to 
digressioms ;  insomuch,  that  if  a  considerable  peieon 
waa  mentioned  in  his  stoiy,  he  would  straightway 
launch  out  into  an  episode  of  him ;  and  again,  if  in  I 
that  penon's  sto^  he  had  occasion  to  rtmember  a 
ihiid  man,  he  broke  off,  and  gare  us  his  history,  and 
so  on.  He  always  put  me  in  mmd  of  what  Sir  William 
Temple  informs  us  of  the  tale-tellers  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  who  are  hired  to  tell  stories  of  giants  and 
enchanters  to  lull  people  asleep.  These  historians 
are  obliged,  by  their  bargain,  to  go  on  without  stop- 
ping ;  so  that  after  the  pjatient  hath,  br  this  benefit, 
enjeyed  a  long  nap,  he  is  sure  to  find  the  operator 
proceeding  in  his  work.  Ned  procured  the  like  effect 
in  me  the  last  time  I  was  wiui  him.  As  he  was  in 
the  third  hour  of  his  stoi^,  and  yery  thankful  that 
hia  memory  did  not  fiul  him,  I  iairlv  nodded  in  the 
ribow  chair.  He  was  much  affronted  at  this,  till  I 
told  him,  '  Old  friend,  you  haye  your  infirmity,  and 
I  haye  mine.' 

But  of  all  eyils  in  story-telling,  the  humour  of  tell- 
ing tales  one  after  anotner  in  neat  numbers,  is  the 
leMt  supportable.    Sir  Harry  Pandolf  and  his  son 

8 aye  my  Lady  Lizard  great  ofience  in  this  particular, 
ir  Hany  hath  what  they  call  a  string  of  stories,  which 
he  teUs  oyer  eyeiy  Christmas.  When  our  family  yiiits 
there,  we  are  constantly,  after  supper,  entertained  with 
the  Olastonbuzy  Thorn.  When  we  haye  wondered  at 
that  a  liUle,  <  Ay,  but  father,'  saith  the  son,  *  let  us 
haye  the  Spirit  m  the  Wood.'  After  that  hath  been 
laughed  at,  '  Ay,  but  father,'  cries  the  booby  affain, 
*  teU  us  how  you  serred  the  robber.'  '  Alack-a-day,' 
saith  Sir  Harry  with  a  smile,  and  rubbing  his  fore- 
hand, '  I  haye  almost  forgot  that,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sant oonceit  to  be  sure.'  Accordingly  he  tells  that 
and  twenty  more  in  the  same  independent  order,  and 
without  the  least  yariation,  at  this  day,  as  he  hath 
done,  to  my  knowledge,  erer  since  the  Reyolution.  I 
must  not  foiget  a  yciy  odd  compliment  that  Sir  Hany 
always  makes  my  lady  when  he  dines  here.  After 
dinner  he  says,  with  a  feigned  concern  in  his  coun- 
tenance, *  Madam,  I  haye  lost  by  you  to-day.'  '  How 
■o.  Sir  Hany  I'  replies  my  lady. '  Madam,'  says  he,  *  I 
haye  lost  an  excellent  appetite.'  At  this  his  son  and 
beir  laughs  immoderately,  and  winks  upon  Mrs  Anna- 
bella.  This  is  the  thirty-third  time  that  Sir  Hany 
hath  been  thus  arch,  and  I  can  bear  it  no  lonser. 

As  Uie  telling  of  stories  is  a  great  help  and  life  to 
eonyenation,  1  always  encoura^  them,  if  they  are 
pertinent  and  innocent,  in  opposition  to  those  gloomy 
mortab  who  disdain  eyeiytning  but  matter  of  fact. 
Those  graye  fellows  are  my  ayersion,  who  sift  eyery- 
thing  with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  find  the  malignity 
of  a  lie  in  a  piece  of  humour  pushed  a  little  b^ond 


exact  truth.  I  likewise  hare  a  poor  opinion  of  those 
who  have  got  a  trick  of  keeping  a  steady  countenance, 
that  cock  their  hats  and  look  glum  when  a  pleasant 
thin^  is  said,  and  ask,  *  Well,  and  what  then  V  Men 
of  wit  and  parts  should  treat  one  another  with  bene- 
yolenoe ;  and  I  will  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  if 
you  seem  to  haye  a  good  opinion  of  another  man's 
wit,  he  will  allow  you  to  haye  judgment. 

Haying  giyen  these  samples  of  Steele's  composi- 
tion, we  now  add  some  of  the  beat  df  Addiaun'a 
pieces: — 

ITke  PoUHeal  V^Jiolitenr,} 

There  liyed  some  years  since,  within  my  neighbour- 
hood, a  yeiy  graye  person,  an  upholsterer,  who  seemed 
a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  application  to  business. 
He  was  a  very  early  riser,  and  was  often  abroad  two 
or  three  hours  before  any  of  his  neighbours.  He  had 
a  particular  carefulness  in  the  knitting  of  his  brows, 
and  a  kind  of  impatience  in  all  his  motions,  that 
plainly  disooyered  ne  was  always  intent  on  matters  of 
importance.  Upon  my  inquiry  into  his  life  and  con- 
yersation,  I  found  him  to  be  the  neatest  newsmonger 
in  our  quarter ;  that  he  rose  before  day  to  read  Uie 
Postman;  and  that  he  would  take  two  or  three  turns 
to  the  oiher  end  of  the  town  before  his  neighbours 
were  up,  to  see  if  there  were  any  Dutch  mails  come 
in.  He  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  but  was 
much  more  inquisitiye  to  know  what  passed  in  Poland 
than  in  his  own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain  and 
anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Aunistus's  welfare  than  that 
of  his  nearest  relations.  He  looked  extremely  thin  in 
a  dearth  of  news,  and  never  enioyed  himself  in  a 
westerly  wind.  This  indefatigable  kind  of  life  was 
the  ruin  of  his  shop ;  for  a£)ut  the  time  that  hia 
fayourite  prince  left  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  broke 
and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affidrs  had  been  long  out  of  my 
mind,  till  about  three  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in 
St  James's  Park,  I  heard  somebody  at  a  distance 
hemming  after  me :  and  who  should  it  be  but  my  old 
neighbour  the  uphobterer  t  I  saw  he  was  reduced  to 
extreme  pOTcrty,  by  certain  shabby  superfluities  in 
his  dress;  for  notwithstanding  that  it  was  a  veiy 
sultiy  day  for  the  time  of  the  year,  he  wore  a  loose 
greatcoat  and  a  muff,  with  a  long  campaign  wig  out 
of  curl ;  to  which  he  had  added  the  ornament  of  a 
pur  of  black  garters  buckled  under  the  knee.  Upon 
Ids  coming  up  to  me,  I  was  going  to  inquire  into  his 
present  circumstances,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
askinf  me,  with  a  whisper,  whether  the  last  letters 
brought  any  accounts  that  one  might  rely  upon  from 
Bender t  I  told  him,  none  that  I  heard  of;  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  yet  married  his  eldest 
daughter!  He  told  me  no:  But  pray,  says  he,  tell 
me  sincerely,  what  are  your  thoughts  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  t  for  though  his  wife  and  children  were 
starring,  I  found  his  chief  concern  at  present  was  for 
this  great  monarch.  I  told  him,  that  I  looked  upon 
him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes  of  the  age.  But  pray, 
says  he,  do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  story 
of  his  wound  1  And  finding  me  surprised  at  the  quee- 
tion.  Nay,  says  he,  I  only  propose  it  to  you.  f  an- 
swered, that  I  thought  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  it.  But  why  in  the  heel,  says  he,  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body  1  Because,  said  I,  the  bulleli 
chanced  to  light  there. 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  waa  no  sooner  ended, 
but  he  began  to  launch  out  into  a  long  dissertation 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  north ;  and  afler  having  spenfei 
some  time  on  them,  he  told  me  he  was  in  a  great  per^ 
piexity  how  to  reconcile  the  Supplement  with  tiie 
Engliih  Post,  and  had  been  just  now  examining  what 
the  other  papers  say  upon  the  same  subject.    The 
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Daily  Courant,  says  he,  has  these  words,  We  haye  ad- 
vices from  veiy  good  hands,  that  a  certain  prince  has 
some  matters  of  great  importance  under  consideration. 
Thiii  is  rery  mysterious ;  but  the  Postboy  leares  us  more 
in  the  dark,  ^r  he  tells  us  that  there  are  prirate  in- 
timations of  measures  taken  by  a  certain  prince,  which 
time  will  bring  to  light.  Now  the  Postman,  says  he, 
who  used  to  be  reiy  clear,  refers  to  the  same  news  in 
these  words:  The  late  conduct  of  a  certain  prince 
affords  great  matter  of  speculation.  This  certain 
prince,  says  the  upholsterer,  whom  they  are  all  so 

cautious  of  naming,  I  take  to  be .    Upon 

which,  though  there  was  nobody  near  us,  he  whispered 
something  in  my  ear,  which  I  did  not  hear,  or  think 
worthy  my  while  to  make  him  repeat.* 

We  were  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Mall, 
where  were  three  or  four  rery  odd  fellows  sitting  to- 
gether upon  the  bench.  These  I  found  were  all  of 
them  politicians,  who  used  to  sun  themselyes  in  that 
place  erexT  day  about  dinner  time.  Observing  them 
to  be  curiosities  in  their  kind,  and  my  friend's  ac- 
quaintance, I  sat  down  among  them. 

The  chief  poliiicinn  of  the  l^ch  was  a  great  amerter 
of  paradoxes.  He  told  us,  with  a  seeming  concern, 
that  by  some  news  he  had  lately  read  from  Mnsooyy, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  storm  gathering 
in  the  Black  Sea,  which  might  in  time  do  hurt  to  the 
naval  forces  of  this  nation.  To  this  he  added,  that 
for  his  part  he  could  not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven 
out  of  Europe,  which  he  believed  could  not  but  be 
prejudicial  to  our  woollen  manufacture.  He  then 
told  us,  that  he  looked  upon  the  extraordinary  re- 
yolutions  which  had  lately  happened  in  those  parts 
of  the  worid,  to  have  risen  chiefly  from  two  persons 
who  were  not  much  talked  of ;  and  those,  says  he,  are 
Prince  Menzikoff  and  the  Duchess  of  Mirandola.  He 
backed  his  assertions  with  so  many  broken  hints,  and 
such  a  show  of  depth  and  wisdom,  that  we  gave  our- 
selves up  to  his  opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a  point  which 
seldom  escapes  a  knot  of  true  bom  Englishmen  : 
Whether,  in  case  of  a  religious  war,  the  Protestants 
would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  Papists!  This  we 
unanimously  determined  on  the  Protestant  side.  One 
who  sat  on  my  ri^ht  hand,  and,  as  I  found  by  his  dis- 
course, had  been  m  the  West  Indies,  assured  us,  that 
it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  Protestants  to 
beat  the  pope  at  sea ;  and  added,  that  whenever  such 
a  vrar  does  break  out,  it  must  turn  to  the  good  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Upon  this,  one  who  sat  at  the  end 
of  the  bench,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was  the  geo- 
grapher of  the  company,  said,  that  in  case  the  Papists 
should  drive  the  Protestants  from  these  parts  of 
Europe,  when  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  beat  them  out  of  Norway  and  Green- 
land, provided  the  northern  crowns  hold  together,  and 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy' stand  neuter. 

He  further  told  us  for  our  comfort,  that  there  were 
vast  tracts  of  lands  about  the  pole,  inhabited  neither 
by  Protestants  nor  Papists,  ana  of  greater  extent  than 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  dominions  in  Europe. 

When  we  had  fully  discussed  this  point,  my  friend 
the  upholsterer  beran  to  exert  himself  upon  tiie  pre- 
sent negotiations  of  peace,  in  which  he  deposed  princes, 
settled  the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and  Wanced  the 
power  of  Europe,  with  great  justice  and  impartiality. 

I  at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company,  and  was 
going  away;  but  had  not  gone  thirty  yards,  before 
the  upholsterer  hemmed  again  after  me.  Upon  his 
advancing  towards  me  with  a  whisper,  I  expcNOted  to 
hear  some  secret  piece  of  news,  whieh  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the  bench ;  but  instead 
of  that,  he  desired  me  in  my  ear  to  lend  him  balf-a- 


*  The  prince  here  alluded  to  so  myBterfomly  was  tfie  so-called 
•  Pxvtondcr,'  James  Stuart,  eon  of  Kinff  Jamas  IL 


crown.  In  eompasnon  to  so  needy  a  staiesmin,  sad 
to  dissipate  the  confasion  I  found  he  was  in,  I  toU 
him,  if  ne  pleased  I  would  give  him  five  shillijigi,  ts 
receiye  five  pounds  of  him  when  the  neat  Turk  wh 
driven  out  of  Constantinople ;  which  lie  veiy  icadi^ 
accepted,  but  not  before  he  had  laid  down  to  me  tkis 
impossibility  of  such  an  event,  as  the  affiun  of  Euop 
nowitand. 

[The  Vinonqf  Mina.} 

When  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  I  pi<^ed  up  ssvnl 
oriental  manuscripts,  which  I  have  still  by  me;  Aaaag 
others  I  met  with  one  entitled '  The  VisionB  of  Mim,' 
which  I  have  read  over  with  great  pleasure.  I  iBftsBl 
to  give  it  to  the  public  when  I  have  no  other  saler 
tainment  for  them,  and  shall  begin  with  ths  fint 
vision,  whidi  I  have  tnuialated  w«d  for  wovd  as  M- 
lows  :— 

On  the  5th  day  of  the  moon,  which,  aoeordiBg  to 
the  custom  of  my  forefathen,  I  always  kotp  ko^, 
after  having  washed  myself,  and  oflered  op  nj  bmii* 
ing  devotions,  I  ascended  the  hi^  hills  of  BiH|dil>iB 
order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditstiaB  sad 
prayer.  As  I  was  here  airing  myself  on  the  topstf 
the  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  coBtemplatitn 
on  the  vanity  of  human  life;  and  paaang  fiom  oae 
thought  to  another.  Surely,  said  I,  man  is  but  a  ibr 
dow,  and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  th«s  jpoiin^  I 
cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  roek  Ibt  wu 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  disoovered  one  ia  the  lubit 
of  a  shepherd,  with  a  little  musical  instniment  in  ha 
hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  (okii 
lips,  and  began  to  play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  m 
exceedingly  sweet,  and  wrou^t  into  a  vsriet^  d 
tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  alto- 
gether different  from  anything  I  had  ever  beard.  Thfj 
put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  aiis  that  are  plajid 
to  the  departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their  fiirt 
arrival  in  paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impreasioDSof  the 
last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  ptoasum  ti 
that  l^ppy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  seoet 
raptures. 

I  had  been  often  told  that  the  rwk  bcfora  meini 
the  haunt  of  a  genius,  and  that  several  had  beea  ea- 
tertained  with  music  who  had  passed  by  it,  but  osfw 
heard  that  the  musician  had  befim  made  himidf 
visible.  When  he  had  miied  my  thonghto  by  the* 
transporting  airs  which  he  played,  to  taste  the  jim- 
sures  of  his  conversation,  as  I  looked  upon  him  Uks 
one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  tkevanBg 
of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  approach  the  place  where 
he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  reverence  which  is  ^ 
to  a  superior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  was  ^i'^7 
subdued  bpr  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard,  I  fHi 
down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  vpn 
me  with  a  look  of  com]Mssion  and  affiO^ilitf  that  ftm- 
liarised  him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  onoo  die- 
polled  all  the  fears  and  apprehensions  with  ^^^ 
approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from  the  gnm 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  *  Mim,'  said  hs,  'I 
have  heard  thee  in  thy  soliloquies ;  follow  ma' 

He  then  led  me 
and  placing  me  on 

ward,'  said  hn,  *a—  - , 

see,'  said  I,  <  a  huge  valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  «c 
water  rolling  through  it.'  *  The  valley  that  than 
seest,'  said  he,  '  u  &e  vale  of  miseiT,  and  the  tide 
of  water  that  thou  seest  is  part  of  the  great  tids« 
eternity.*  «What  is  the  reason,' said  1, '  that  thi 
tide  I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  mi^*^ 
again  loses  itself  in  a  thick  mist  at  the  othsrr 
•What  thou  seest,'  said  he,  Ss  that  V^^.^ 
eternity  which  is  called  Time,  measured  ^V^j 
sun,  and  reew^ing  from  the  beg^nninc  of  the  ^^^ 
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thftt  is  bounded  with  darkneM  at  both  endo,  and 
tell  me  what   thoa    diacoTerest  in  it.'     '  I 


bridge,'  said  I,  <  Btandinir  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.' 

*  The  bridge  thoa  seest/  said  he, '  is  Human  Life ; 
consider  it  attentively.'  Upon  a  more  leisurely  sur- 
vey of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and 
ten  entire  arches,  with  several  broken  arches,  which, 
added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number 
to  about  a  hundred.  As  I  was  counting  tne  arches,  the 
genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a 
thousand  arches,  but  that  a  great  flood  swept  away 
the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition 
I  now  beheld  it.  '  But  tell  me  further,'  nid  he, 
'  what  thou  discoverest  on  it'  '  I  see  miUtitudes  of 
people  passing  over  it,'  said  I,  *and  a  black  cloud 
hanging  on  each  end  of  it'  As  I  looked  more  atten- 
tively, I  saw  several  of  the  paMencen  dropping 
through  the  bridge  into  the  cnat  tide  that  ifoirad 
underneath  it;  and  upon  furuer  examination,  per- 
eeived  there  were  innumerable  trap-doors  thi^  lay 
concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the  passeogen  no 
•ooner  trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  into  the 
tide,  and  immediately  disappeared.  These  hidden 
pitfalls  were  set  very  thick  at  the  entianoe  of  the 
bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke 
through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multiplied 
and  lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches 
that  wero  entiro. 

Thero  wero  indeed  some  persons,  but  their  number 
was  very  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of  hobbling 
march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one 
after  another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so 
long  a  walk. 

I  passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
wonderfhl  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects 
which  it  presented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep 
melancholy  to  see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in 
the  midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every- 
thing that  stood  by  them  to  save  themselves.  Some 
wen  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful 
posture,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  speculation,  stumbled, 
and  fell  out  of  sight  Multitudes  wero  very  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes  and 
danced  before  them;  but  often  when  they  thought 
themselves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footmg 
fiuled,  and  down  they  sank.  In  this  confusion  of 
objects,  I  observed  some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands, 
and  others  with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  tibe 
bridge,  thrusting  several  persons  on  trap-doors  which 
did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might 
have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon 
them. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  on  this  melan- 
choly prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon 
it  '  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridce,'  said  he,  '  and 
tell  me  if  thou  yet  seest  anything  wou  dost  not  com- 
prdiepd.'    Upon  looking  up,  '  What  mean,'  said  I, 

*  those  great  flights  of  binls  that  are  perpetually 
hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it  from 
time  to  time!  I  see  vulture^  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures, 
several  little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  num- 
bers upon  the  middle  arches.'  '  These/  said  the 
genius,  *  are  Envv,  Avarice,  Superstition,  Despair, 
Love,  with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest 
Human  Life.' 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  sigh.  '  Alas,'  said  I, '  man 
was  made  in  vain ! — ^how  is  he  given  away  to  misery 
and  mortality! — tortured  in  lire,  and  swallowed  up 
in  death  f  The  genius  being  moved  with  compassion 
towards  me,  bade  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a  prospect 
'  Look  no  more,'  said  he,  *  on  man  in  the  first  stage 
of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity,  but  CMt 
thine  eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears 
the  several  generations  of  mortals  that  fiJl  into  it' 


I  directed  my  sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether 
or  no  the  good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  super- 
natural force,  or  dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was 
before  too  ihiek  for  Uie  eye  to  penetrate)  I  saw  the 
valley  opening  at  the  farther  end,  and  spreading  forth 
into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  ada- 
mant running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing 
it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested  on 
one  half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nothing 
in  it;  but  the  other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean 
planted  with  innumerable  islands  that  were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thou- 
sand little  shining  seas  that  ran  among  them.  I 
could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  luLbits,  with 
nurlands  upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees, 
lying  down  by  the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on 
beds  of  flowers,  and  could  hear  a  confused  harmony 
of  singing  birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and 
musical  instruments.  Uladness  grew  in  me  upon  the 
discoverv  of  so  delightful  a  scene.  I  wished  for  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  tlwt  I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy 
seats,  but  the  genius  told  me  tiiere  was  no  passage 
to  them  except  throng  the  Gates  of  Death  that  I 
saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  *  The 
islandis,'  said  he,  '  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before 
thee,  and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean 
appears  spotted  as  far  as  thou  canst  see,  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore ;  there  are 
myriads  of  islands  behind  those  which  thou  here  dis- 
ooverest^  reaching  farther  than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine 
imagination,  can  extend  itself.  These  are  the  man- 
sions of  good  men  afler  death,  who,  acoordinc  to  the 
degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excefied,  are 
distributed  among  these  several  islands,  which  abound 
with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees,  suitable 
to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are  settled 
in  them.  Every  island  is  a  paradise  accommodated  to 
its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  0  Mirza  I 
habitations  worth  contending  fori  Does  life  appear 
miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning 
such  a  reward  t  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  con- 
vey thee  to  so  happy  an  existence  f  Think  not  man 
was  made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved 
for  him.'  I  gazed  with  inexpressible  pleasure  on 
these  happy  iuands.  At  lengUi,  said  I,  '  Show  me 
now,  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under 
those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.'  The  eenius  making 
me  no  answer,  I  turned  about  to  address  myself  to 
him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left  me. 
I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  been 
so  long  contemplating,  but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide, 
the  arehed  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  wiUi 
oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it 

[Sir  Roger  Ik  CwerU^t  Vini  to  Watminaler  Ahbe^,^ 

My  fnend  Sir  Rigger  de  CSoverley  told  me  the  other 
night  that  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon 
Westminster  Abbey, '  in  which,'  says  he,  *  there  are  a 
great  many  ingenious  fancies.'  He  told  me,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  observed  I  had  promised  another 
paper  upon  the  tombs,  and  that  he  should  be  fflad  to 
go  and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited  them 
since  he  had  read  history.  I  could  not  at  first  ima- 
gine how  this  came  into  the  knight's  head,  till  I 
recollected  that  he  had  been  veiy  bu^  all  last  sum- 
mer upon  Baker's  Chronicle,  which  he  has  quoted 
several  times  in  his  dilutes  with  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  since  his  last  conung  to  town.  Accordingly,  I 
promised  to  call  upon  him  the  next  morning,  that  we 
miffht  go  together  to  the  abbey. 

I  found  the  knight  under  the  butler's  hands,  who 
always  shaves  him.  He  was  no  sooner  dressed,  than 
he  called  for  a  glass  of  the  widow  Truby's  watsr. 
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which  he  told  ine  he  always  drank  before  he  went 
abroad.  He  recommended  to  me  a  dram  of  it  at  the 
same  time,  with  so  much  heartiness,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  drinking  it.  As  soon  as  I  had  eot  it  down,  I 
found  it  very  unpalatable ;  upon  which  the  knight, 
obsenring  that  I  had  made  several  wry  faces,  told  me 
that  he  knew  I  should  not  like  it  at  first,  but  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  in  the  world  against  the  stone  or 
gravel. 

I  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  acquainted 
xne  with  the  virtues  of  it  sooner ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  complain,  and  I  knew  what  he  had  done  wa«  out 
of  good  wilL  Sir  Roger  told  me  further,  that  he 
looked  upon  it  to  be  very  ^ood  for  a  man  whilst  he 
stayed  in  town,  to  keep  on  mfection,  and  that  he  got 
toffether  a  quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  news  of  the 
sickness  being  at  Dantzic :  when  of  a  sudden,  turning 
abort  to  one  of  his  servants,  who  stood  behind  him,  he 
bade  him  call  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  care  that  it 
was  an  elderly  man  that  drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  discourse  upon  Mrs  Tmby's 
water,  telling  me  that  the  widow  Trubr  was  one  who 
did  more  good  than  all  the  doctors  and  apothecaries 
in  the  countrv ;  that  she  distilled  every  popppr  liiat 
grew  within  five  miles  of  her;  that  she  distributed 
her  medicine  gratit  amone  all  sorts  of  people;  to 
which  the  knisht  added,  that  she  had  a  very  great 
jointure,  and  that  the  whole  country  would  fam  nave 
it  a  match  between  him  and  her ;  '  and  truly,'  savs 
Sir  Roger,  *  if  I  had  not  been  engaged,  perhaps  I  could 
not  have  done  better.' 

His  discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  man's  telling 
him  ho  had  called  a  coach.  Upon  our  going  to  i^ 
after  having  cast  his  eye  upon  the  wheel^  he  asked 
the  coachman  if  his  axletree  was  good.  Upon  the 
fellow's  telling  him  he  would  warrant  it,  the  Imight 
turned  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like  an  honest  man, 
and  went  in  without  further  ceremony. 

We  had  not  sone  far,  when  Sir  Roger,  popping  out 
his  head,  callea  the  coaichman  down  from  his  box,  and 
upon  presenting  himself  at  the  window,  aske4  him  if 
he  smoked.  As  I  was  considering  what  this  would 
end  in,  he  bade  him  stop  by  the  way  at  any  good 
tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  roll  of  the  best  Virginia. 
Nothing  material  happened  in  the  remaining  part  of 
our  journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the  west  end  of 
the  abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  body  of  the  church,  the  knight 
pointed  at  the  trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  monu- 
ments, and  cried  out,  *  A  brave  man,  I  warrant  him  I' 
Passing  afterwards  by  Sir  Cloudeslev  Shovel,  he  flung 
his  head  that  way,  and  cried,  *  Sir  dloudesley  ^ovel  I 
a  very  gallant  man !'  As  we  stood  before  Busby's 
tomb,  the  knight  uttered  himself  again  after  the  same 
manner,  '  Dr  Busby !  a  great  man !  he  whipped  my 
grandfather ;  a  very  great  man !  I  should  have  gone 
to  him  myself;  if  I  had  not  been  a  blockhead ;  a  very 
great  man!' 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little 
chapel  on  the  right  hand.  Sir  Roger,  planting  him- 
self at  our  historian's  elbow,  was  venr  attentive  to 
eveiythinff  he  said,  particularly  to  the  aooount  he 
gave  us  of  the  lord  wno  had  cut  off  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco's head.  Among  several  other  ^ures,  he  was 
very  well  pleased  to  see  the  statesman  Cecil  upon  his 
knees ;  and  concluding  them  all  to  be  great  men,  was 
conducted  to  the  figure  which  represents  that  mtatn 
to  good  housewifery,  who  died  by  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
Upon  our  interpreter's  telling  us  that  she  was  a  maid 
of^  honour  to  Queen  Eliiab^,  the  knight  was  very 
inquisitive  into  her  name  and  family ;  and  after  hav- 
ing regarded  her  finger  for  some  time,  'I  wonder,' 
says  he,  '  that  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  said  nothing  of 
her  in  his  Chronicle.' 

We  were  then  conveyed  to  the  two  coronation 
ahaizii  where  my  old  fiiend,  after  haring  heaid  that 


the  stone  underneath  the  most  ancient  of  them,  iriiich 
was  brought  from  Scotland,  was  called  Jacob's  piUjv, 
sat  himaelf  down  in  the  chair ;  and  looking  like  the 
figure  of  an  old  Gothic  king,  asked  our  interprets^ 
*  what  authority  they  had  to  say  that  Jacob  had  ever 
been  in  Scotland  1'  The  fellow,  instead  of  retoning 
him  an  answer,  told  him  '  that  he  hoped  his  honoor 
would  pay  his  forfeit.'  I  could  observe  Sir  Roger  a  little 
rufiied  upon  being  thus  trepanned ;  but  our  guide  not 
insisting  upon  his  demand,  the  knight  soon  lecoTaed 
his  good  humour,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  that  'if 
Will  Wimble  were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  chaix^ 
it  would  go  hard  but  he  would  get  a  tobaooo-stopper 
out  of  one  or  t'other  of  them.'  ^ 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  place,  lud  his  hnod  npoi 
Edward  flL's  sword,  and  leanine  upon  the  pommel 
of  it,  gave  us  the  whole  history  of  the  Black  Prince; 
concluding,  that  in  Sir  Richard  Baker's  opinion,  Ed- 
ward III.  was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  erer 
sat  upon  the  English  throne. 

We  were  then  shown  Edward  the  Confessor^  tomb ; 
upon  which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  'he  wm 
the  first  who  touched  for  the  evil :'  and  aftenrwdi 
Henry  IV.'s ;  upon  which  he  diook  his  head,  end  told 
us  '  tiiero  was  fine  reading  in  the  casnalties  of  that 
roi^n.' 

Our  conductor  then  pointed  to  that  monimMBt 
where  thero  is  the  fifurs  of  one  of  our  Endish  kinp 
without  a  head ;  and  upon  giving  us  to  know  tluift 
the  head,  which  was  of  beaten  silver,  had  been  stoles 
away  several  years  since ;  '  Some  Whig,  HI  wanant 
you,'  says  Sir  Roger ;  '  you  ought  to  lock  op  yosr 
kings  better;  they  will  carry  off  the  body  too,  if  jm 
do  not  take  care. 

The  glorious  names  of  Heniy  Y.  and  Queen  Bui- 
beth  gave  the  knight  great  opportunities  of  skiniq^ 
and  of  doing  justice  to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  *who,'  ii 
our  knight  observed  with  some  surprise,  *  had  a  flcat 
many  kings  in  him,  whose  monuments  he  had  not 
seen  in  the  abbey.' 

For  my  own  jMurt,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  m 
the  knight  show  such  an  honest  passion  fae  the  ^iaj 
of  his  country,  and  such  a  respectful  giatttude  to  tie 
memory  of  its  princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  thai  the  benevolence  of  my  food 
old  friend,  which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  eai- 
verses  with,  made  him  very  kind  to  our  inteipielai 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man ;  ftr 
iriiich  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  pertiagi 
telling  him  that  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk  BuUdings,  and  talk  oi« 
these  matters  with  him  more  at  leisure. 


iTh4  WQrbqfCnadim,} 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  opn 
fields,  until  the  nifdit  insensibly  fell  upon  me.  f  i* 
first  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and  ^^ 
of  colours  which  i^peared  in  the  wettein  psits  « 
heaven.  In  proportion  as  they  faded  away  sod  seat 
out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  ste 
another,  until  the  whole  firmament  was  in  a  ^o«. 
The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  hei^tcDed 
and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  »• 
rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that  passed  throng  it 
The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  bc«utifal  iriiite.  To 
complete  the  scene,  the  Aill  moon  rose  at  Ica^  v 
that  clouded  majesty  which  Milton  takes  notice^ 
and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  natoie^  ^^ 
was  more  finely  shaded,  and  disposed  among  softer 
lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  dlsooveied 
tons. 

As  Iwas  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  hriot- 

ness,  and  taking  her  progress  among  the  ooMteU** 
tiona,  a  thought  rose  in  me  whidi  I  believe  veiyoAeB 
perplexes  and  disturbs  men  of  serious  and  ooata- 
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platiTe  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it  in  that 
reflection :  *  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  work  of 
ihy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast 
ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardeet  him  t'  Tn  the 
same  manner,  when  I  considered  that  infinite  host  of 
ttars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns,  which 
were  then  shming  upon  me,  with  those  innumtrable 
sets  of  planets  or  worlds  which  were  moving  round 
their  respective  suns — when  I  still  enlarged  tae  idea, 
and  supposed  another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds 
rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and  these 
still  enlightened  b^  a  superior  firmament  of  lumi- 
naries, which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance,  that 
they  may  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as 
the  stars  do  to  us — in  short,  while  I  pursued  this 
thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insig- 
nificant fijrare  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  im- 
mensity, of  God's  works. 

'Were  the  sun  which  enliditens  this  part  of  the 
creation,  with  all  the  host  oi  planetary  worlds  that 
move  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihi- 
lated, they  would  not  be  missed  more  than  a  grain  of 
sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess  is 
so  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that 
it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  the  creation.  The 
chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that  could 
take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass  from 
one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other ;  as  it  in  po<«sibIe 
there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in 
creatures  which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  our- 
selves. We  sec  many  stars  by  the  help  of  glasses 
which  we  do  not  discover  with  our  naked  eyes ;  and 
the  finer  our  telescopes  are,  the  more  still  are  our 
discoveries.  Huygenius  carries  this  thought  so  far, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  may  be 
stars  whose  li^ht  has  not  yet  travelled  down  to  us  since 
their  first  creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the 
universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  power  prompted 
by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert 
itself  in,  how  can  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to 
it! 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought ;  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  myself  with  secret  horror  as  a  being 
that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one  who 
had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care  'and  superinten- 
dency.  I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked  amidst  the 
immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite 
variety  of  creatures  which  in  all  probability  swarm 
through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying 
thought,  I  considered  that  it  took  its  rise  from  those 
narrow  conceptions  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of 
the  divine  nature.  We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to 
many  different  objects  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are 
careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course 
neglect  others.  This  imperfection  which  we  observe 
in  ourselves  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some 
degree  to  creatures  of^  the  highest  capacities,  as  they 
are  creatures;  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and  limited 
natures.  The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  con- 
fined to  a  c<»iain  measure  of  space,  and  consequently 
his  observation  is  stinted  to  a  certain  number  of 
objects.  The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and 
understand,  is  of  a  wider  circumference  to  one  crea- 
ture than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above 
another  in  the  scale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of 
these  our  spheres  has  its  circumference.  When,  there- 
fore, we  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used 
and  accustomed  to  thisJmperfection  in  ourselves,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  in  some  measure  ascribing  it  to  ttim 
in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our 
reason  indeed  assures  us  that  his  attributes^  are  in- 
finite ;  but  the  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such, 
that  it  cannot  forbear  setting  bounds  to  everything  it 


contemplates,  until  our  reanon  comes  again  to  our 
Kuccour,  and  throws  donn  all  those  little  prejudices 
which  rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish  this  melan- 
choly thought  of  our  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works  and  the  infinity  of 
those  objects  among  which  he  seems  to  be  incessantly 
employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  i« 
omnipresent;  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  is  onmi- 
scient. 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being 
passes  through,  actuates,  and  supports  the  whole 
frame  of  nature.  His  creation,  and  every  part  of  it, 
is  full  of  him.  There  is  nothins  he  has  made  that  is 
either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  mconsiderable,  which 
he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is 
within  the  substance  of  every  being,  whether  material 
or  immaterial,  and  as  intimately  present  to  it  as  that 
being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfection  in 
him  were  he  able  to  remove  out  of  one  place  into  an- 
other,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  anything  he  has 
created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  \vhidi  is  dif- 
fused and  spread  abi-oad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philosopher, 
he  is  a  being  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  his  cu> 
cumferenoe  nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  an  well  as 
omnipresent.  His  omniscience,  indeed,  necessarily 
and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipreseuce  :  he  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in 
the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  essentially 
pervades ;  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the 
intellectual  world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus 
intimately  united.  Several  moralists  have  considered 
the  creation  as  the  temple  of  God,  which  he  has  built 
with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled  with  his  pre- 
sence. Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the 
receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almighty. 
But  the  noblest  and.  most  exalted  way  of  considering 
this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who 
calls  it  the  aaisorinm  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and 
men  have  their  sensoriola,  or  little  sensoriums,  by 
which  they  apprehend  the  presence  and  perceive  the 
actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them. 
Their  knowledge  and  observation  turn  within  a  very 
narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but 
perceive  and  know  everything  in  which  he  rmides, 
infinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and  Is, 
as  it  were,  an  orsau  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with 
one  glance  of  thought  should  tstart  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  creation — should  it  for  millions  of  years  con- 
tinue its  progress  through  infinite  space  with  the  same 
activity — it  would  still  find  itself  within  the  embrace 
of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  im- 
mensity of  the  Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the  body, 
he  is  not  less  present  with  us  because  he  is  concealed 
from  us.  *  Oh  that  I  knew  whei-e  I  might  find  him  I' 
says  Job.  '  Behold  I  go  forwaixi,  but  he  is  not  there ; 
and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him  :  on  the  left 
hand  where  he  does  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him : 
he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot  see 
him.'  In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation  assures 
us  that  he  cannot  be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding 
he  is  undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipre- 
sence and  omniscience,  every  uncomfortable  thought 
vanishes.  He  cannot  but  regard  everything  that  has 
being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they 
are  not  reg^uxled  by  him.  He  is  privy  to  all  their 
thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particulsx 
which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion :  for  as 
it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his  crea- 
tures, so  we  may  be  confident  that  he  regards  with  an 
eye  of  mercy  those  who  endeavour  to  recommend 
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themMWes  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humi- 
lity of  heart  think  themselTei  unworuj  that  he 
■hould  be  mindful  of  them. 


XV8TACS  BUDOSLX* 

EusTACB  BuDGELL  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  *  Spectator.'  He  was 
a  relation  of  Addison,  who  patronised  him  wiUi 
much  kindness,  and  procured  for  him  several  lucra- 
Ure  offices  in  Ireland.  Thirty-seven  numbers  of 
the  '  Spectator*  are  ascribed  to  Bndgell ;  and  though 
Dr  Johnson  says  that  these  were  either  written  by 
Addison,  or  so  much  improred  by  him  that  they 
were  made  in  a  manner  his  own,*  tiiere  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  authority  for  the  assertion,  which,  in 
itself,  appears  somewhat  improbable,  as  Addison 
was  not  likely  to  allow  another  to  obtain  the  credit 
due  to  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  style  and  humour 
resemble  those  of  Addison;  but  as  the  two  writers 
were  much  together,  a  successful  attempt  on  Bud- 
gell's  part  to  imitate  the  productions  of  his  friend, 
was  probable  enough.  In  1717,  Budgdl,  who,  not- 
withstanding Uie  good  sense  and  sound  morality  of 
his  writings  in  the  *  Spectator,'  was  a  man  of  ex- 
treme ranity  and  revengeful  feeling,  had  the  impru- 
dence to  hunpoon  the  Irish  viceroy,  by  whom  he 
bad  been  deeply  offended ;  the  result  of  which  was 
his  dismissal  from  office,  and  return  to  England. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  South-Sea  scheme,  he 
lost  a  fortune  of  £20,000,  and  subsequently  figured 
principally  as  a  virulent  party  writer,  and  an  advo- 
cate d*  free-thinking.  At  length  his  declining  repu- 
tation suffered  a  mortal  blow  by  the  estaUishment 
against  him  of  the  charge  of  having  forged  a  testa- 
ment in  his  own  favour.  It  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  Pope  alludes  in  the  couplet-^ 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Orub  Street  on  my  quill. 
And  write  whatever  he  please — except  my  will. 

Some  years  afterwards,  this  wretched  man,  finding 
life  unsupportable,  deliberately  committed  suicide, 
by  leaping  from  a  boat  while  shooting  London 
Bridge.  This  took  pUce  in  1737.  There  was  found 
in  his  bureau  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  writ- 
ten— 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  improved. 
Cannot  be  wrong. 

But  in  this  he  certainly  misrepresented  the  opinion 
of  Addison,  who  has  put  the  following  words  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  Cato : — 

—  Yet  methinks  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  souL    Alas  t  I  fear 
I've  been  too  hasty.    0  ye  powers  that  search 
Hie  heart  of  man,  and  wei|^  his  inmost  ti^oughts. 
If  i  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not. 
The  best  may  err,  but  you  are  good. 

The  contributions  of  Budgell  to  the  *  Spectator' 
are  distinguished  by  the  letter  X.  We  select  one 
of  them,  on 

[The  Art  qfOrowmg  JNdL] 

Lncian  rallies  the  philosophers  in  his  time,  who 
oould  not  agree  whether  they  should  admit  ridies  into 
the  number  of  real  goods ;  the  profesMrs  of  the  severer 
sects  threw  them  quite  out,  while  others  as  resolutely 
inserted  them. 

I  am  apt  to  believe^  that  as  the  world  grew  more 
polite,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the  first  were  iniolly  dis- 
carded ;  and  I  do  not  find  any  one  so  hardy  at  pre- 

*  8m  Dotw«U*s  Life  of  Johnson,  voL  Ui. 


sent  as  to  deny  that  there  are  very  great  adTsntini 
in  the  enjojrment  of  a  plentiful  fortune.  IndeedSis 
best  and  wiiiest  of  men,  though  they  may  potiibly 
despise  a  good  part  of  those  thines  which  the  world 
calls  pleasures,  can,  I  think,  hanUy  be  insensible  of 
that  weight  and  dignity  which  a  modeiate  ihsre  of 
wealth  adds  to  their  dutfacters,  counsels,  and  sctioai. 

We  find  it  is  a  general  complaint  in  profewiom  and 
trades,  that  the  nchest  members  of  them  are  chieflr 
encouraged,  and  this  is  falsely  imputed  to  the  Ill- 
nature  of  mankind,  who  are  erer  bestowing  tiieir 
favours  on  such  as  least  want  them  ;  whereas,  if  ve 
fiiirly  consider  their  proceedings  in  this  case,  we  iball 
find  them  founded  on  undoubted  reason  ;  since,  rap- 
posing  both  eqiud  in  their  natural  int^ritj,  I  oug^t, 
m  common  prudence,  to  fear  foul  nlaj  from  sn  indi- 
gent person,  rather  than  from  one  whose  circamitanoei 
seem  to  have  placed  him  above  the  bare  temptation 
of  money. 

This  reason  also  makes  the  oommonweslth  regird 
her  richest  subjects  as  those  who  are  mort  conoented 
for  her  quiet  and  interest,  and  consequently  fitted  to 
be  intrusted  with  her  hi^est  employments.  On  tbe 
contrary,  Catiline's  saying  to  those  men  of  desperate 
fortunes  who  applied  themselves  to  him,  and  of  whom 
he  afterwards  composed  his  army,  that  *  they  bad  no- 
thing to  hope  for  but  a  civil  war,  was  too  tnie  not  to 
make  the  impressions  he  desired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  thai  what  I  hare  aid 
in  praise  of  money  will  be  more  than  sufficient  vitk 
most  of  my  readers  to  excuse  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent l>aper,  which  I  intend  as  an  essay  on  'Tbe  wm 
to  raise  a  man's  fortune,  or  the  aii  of  growing  ricL 

The  first  and  most  infallible  method  towardi  tba 
attaining  of  this  end  is  thrift  :  all  men  are  not  equally 
qualified  for  getting  money,  but  it  is  in  tbe  power  a 
every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue ;  and  I  belierc 
there  are  few  persons  who,  if  they  please  to  reflect  on 
their  oast  lives,  will  not  find,  that  had  they  ssTed  all 
those  little  sums  which  they  have  spent  unneoeMsrilj, 
they  might  at  present  have  been  masters  of  a  compe- 
tent fortune.  Diligence  justly  claims  the  next  plsot 
to  thrift ;  I  find  both  these  exoellentlv  well  reeoa- 
mended  to  common  use  in  ti&e  three  foUowing  Italjas 
proverbs: — 

'  Never  do  that  by  proxy  which  you  can  do  youndt' 
'  Never  defer  that  until  to-morrow  which  yon  csn  do 

to-day.' 
'  Never  neglect  small  matters  and  expenses.' 

A  third  instrument  in  growing  rich  is  nwtbod  is 
business,  which,  as  well  as  the,two  former,  is  also  at- 
tainable by  persons  of  the  meanest  capacities. 

The  famous  De  Witt,  one  of  the  greatest  stateoscn 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  being  asked  by  a  fncnd 
how  he  was  able  to  despatch  that  multitude  of  atfaiit 
in  which  he  was  engaged  t  replied,  That  kia  wbole  ait 
consisted  in  doing  one  thing  at  once.  I(  says  be,  I 
have  any  necessary  despatches  to  make,  I  tbink  of 
nothing  else  until  those  are  finished ;  if  any  domertie 
affairs  require  my  attention,  I  give  myself  op  wbol^ 
to  them  until  they  are  set  in  oraer. 

In  short,  we  often  see  men  of  dull  and  pbl^f^Batk 
tempers  arriving  to  jjpreat  estates,  by  making  a  rqfulsr 
and  orderly  disposition  of  their  business ;  and  tbat* 
without  it,  the  greatest  parts  and  movt  lirely  imsgi- 
nations  raUier  puxsle  their  affairs,  than  bring  tbsn  to 
a  happy  issue. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  I  may  hij  i* 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  every  man  of  md  conunsn 
sense  may,  if  he  pleases,  in  his  particular  station  of 
life,  most  certainly  be  rich.  The  reason  wb^  we  loos- 
times  see  that  men  of  the  greatest  capaflities  sis  set 
so»  is  either  because  they  despise  wealth  in  cooipsn- 
son  of  something  else,  or,  at  least,  are  not  content  to 
be  getting  an  estate,  unless  they  may  do  it  tbeir  o«b 
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waj,  and  at  tbe  same  time  enjoj  all  the  pleasures  and 
gTAtifications  of  li^B. 

But  besides  these  ordinary  forms  of  growing  rich,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  room  for  ffenius  as  well 
in  this  as  in  all  other  circumstances  of  life. 

Though  the  wajs  of  getting  money  were  long  since 
Teiy  numerous,  and  though  so  many  new  ones  hare 
been  found  out  of  late  years,  thore  is  certainly  still 
remMninf  so  laice  a  field  for  invention,  that  a  man 
of  an  indifferent  head  mi^t  easily  sit  down  and  draw 
up  such  a  plan  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  his  life, 
as  was  never  yet  once  thought  of. 

We  daily  see  methods  put  in  practice  by  hungry 
and  ingenious  men,  which  demonstrate  the  power  of 
iuTention  in  this  particular. 

It  is  reported  of  Scaramouche,  the  first  famous 
Italian  comedian,  that  being  in  Paris,  and  in  great 
want,  he  bethought  himself  of  constantly  plying  near 
the  door  of  a  noted  perfumer  in  that  city,  and  when 
any  <me  came  out  wno  had  been  buying  snuff,  nerer 
failed  to  desire  a  taste  of  them :  when  he  had  by  this 
means  got  together  a  quantity  made  up  of  sereral 
different  sorts,  he  sold  it  again  at  a  lower  rate  to  the 
same  perfumer,  who,  finding  out  the  trick,  called  it 
Tabae  de  mtUeJleitra,  or '  Snuff  of  a  thousand  flowers.' 
The  story  farther  tells  us,  that  by  this  means  he  got 
a  very  comfortable  subsistence,  until,  making  too  much 
hitste  to  grow  rich,  he  one  day  took  such  an  unreason- 
able pin^  out  of  the  box  of  a  Swiss  officer,  as  engaged 
him  in  a  quarrel,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  this  inge- 
nious way  of  life. 

Nor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  lustice  to  a 
youth  of  my  own  country,  who,  though  he  is  scarce 
yet  twelve  years  old,  has,  with  great  industry  and  ap- 
plication, attained  to  the  art  of  beating  the  grenadiers' 
march  on  his  chin.  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  by 
this  means  he  does  not  only  maintain  himself  and  his 
mother,  but  that  he  is  laying  up  money  every  day, 
with  a  design,  if  the  war  continues,  to  purchase  a 
drum  at  least,  if  not  a  pair  of  colours. 

I  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  the  device  of 
the  famous  Rabelais,  when  he  was  at  a  great  distance 
from  Paris,  and  without  nfoney  to  bear  his  expenses 
thither.  This  ingenious  author  beins  thus  nharp  set, 
got  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brick-dust,  and 
having  disposed  of  it  into  several  papers,  writ  upon 
one,  *  poison  for  monsieur/  upon  a  second,  *  poison 
for  the  dauphin,'  and  on  a  third,  *  poison  for  the  king.' 
Having  made  this  provision  for  the  royal  family  of 
France,  he  laid  his  papers  so  that  his  landlord,  who 
was  an  inquisitive  man,  and  a  good  subject,  might  get 
a  sight  of  them. 

Ae  plot  succeeded  as  he  desired ;  the  host  gave 
immediate  intelligence  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
tecretaiy  presently  sent  down  a  special  m<M8enger, 
who  brougtkt  up  the  traitor  to  court,  and  provided  him 
at  the  ki^s  expense  with  proper  accommodations  on 
the  road.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be 
the  celebrated  Rabelais ;  and  his  powder  upon  exami- 
nation being  found  very  innocent,  the  jnt  was  only 
laughed  at;  for  which  a  less  eminent  droll  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  galleys. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtless  be  still 
yaried  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such 
hranches  as  have  not  yet  been  touched.  The  famous 
Doily  is  still  fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  who  raised 
a  fortune  by  finding  out  materials  for  such  stufiii  as 
might  at  once  be  cheap  and  genteel.  I  have  heard  it 
affirmed,  that,  had  not  he  discovered  this  frueal  me- 
thod of  gratifying  our  pride,  we  should  hardly  have 
been  so  well  able  to  cairy  on  the  last  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advantageous  to 
the  commonwealth  in  general,  but  as  the  most  natu- 
ral and  likely  method  of  making  a  man's  fortune, 
having  observed,  since  my  being  a  Spectator  in  the 
world,  greater  estates  got  about  'Change  than  at 


Whitehall  or  St  James's.  I  believe  I  may  also  add, 
that  the  first  acquisitions  are  generally  attended  with 
more  satisfaction,  and  as  good  a  conscience. 

I  must  not,  however,  close  this  essay  without  observ- 
ing, that  what  has  been  said  is  only  intended  for  per^ 
sons  in  the  common  ways  of  thriving,  and  is  not  de- 
signed for  those  men  who,  from  low  o^nnings,  push 
themselves  up  to  the  top  of  states  and  the  most  con- 
siderable figures  in  life.  My  maxim  of  saving  is  not 
designed  for  such  as  these,  since  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  for  thrift  to  disappoint  the  ends  of  ambition ;  it 
being  almost  impossible  that  the  mind  should  be  in- 
tent upon  trifles,  while  it  is,  at  thb  same  time^  form- 
ing some  great  design. 

I  may  uieiefore  compare  these  men  to  a  great  poet, 
who,  as  Longinus  says,  while  he  is  full  of  the  most 
magnificent  ideas,  is  not  always  at  leisure  to  mind 
the  little  beauties  and  niceties  of  his  art. 

I  would,  however,  have  all  my  readers  take  great 
care  how  they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon 
geniuses  and  men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for 
them  to  be  deceived  in  this  particular. 

JOHN  HUOHES. 

Very  different  from  Budgell's  character  was  that 
of  John  Huohes,  the  other  principal  contributor  to 
the  *  Spectator.'  To  this  individual,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  mild,  amiable,  contented,  and  pious 
disposition,  and  considerable  abilities  as  a  pleasing 
writer,  are  attributed  two  papers  and  several  letters 
in  the  *  Tatler,'  eleven  papers  and  thirteen  letters  in 
the  *  Spectator,'  and  two  papers  in  the  *  Guardian.' 
The  high  reputation  which  he  at  one  time  enjoyed 
as  a  writer  of  poetry,  has  now  justly  dedined.  In 
translation,  howeyer,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  he 
made  some  highly  successful  efTartM,  Of  several 
dramatic  pieces  which  he  produced.  The  Siege  of 
Damateua  alone  has  escaped  from  oblivion.  In  this 
play,  the  morality,  diction,  and  imagery,  claim  much 
admiration;  but  it  is  too  little  fitted  to  move  the 
passions  to  be  a  favourite  on  the  stage.  Though 
still  occasionally  acted,  it  affords  greater  pleasure  in 
the  closet  So  highly  did  Addison  esteem  the  talent 
of  Hughes,  that  he  requested  him  to  fiimish  the 
fifth  act  of  *Cato;*  and  it  was  not  till  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  labour,  that  a  change 
of  purpose  on  Addison*s  part  interfered.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Joseph  Warton,  *  Hughes  waa  yery 
capable  of  writing  this  fifth  act  **The  Siege  of 
DamascuB"  is  a  b^ter  tragedy  than  **  Cato,**  though 
Pope  affected  to  speak  slightingly  of  its  author.'* 
The  reputation  of  Hughes  was  well  sustained  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  edited  the  works  of  Spenser. 
The  virtues  of  this  estimable  person  (who  died  in 
1720,  at  the  age  of  forty-three)  were  affectionately 
commemorated  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  a  publica- 
tion called  The  Theatre.  *  All  the  periodicnl  essays 
of  Hughes,*  says  Dr  Drake,  *  are  written  in  a  style 
which  is,  in  general,  easy,  correct  and  elegant:  they 
occasionally  exhibit  wit  and  humour ;  and  they  uni- 
formly tend  to  inculcate  the  best  precepts,  moral, 
prudential,  and  religious.*  f    One  of  his  best  is  on 

[Ambition,} 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of 
mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  principles 
of  action  in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  think,  seem 
highly  probable  that  ambition  runs  through  the  whole 
species,  and  that  eveiy  man,  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  his  complexion,  is  more  or  less  actuated  by 


*  Note  to  Pope's  prologus  to  Cato. 
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it.  It  18,  indeed,  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with 
men  who,  by  the  natural  bent  of  their  inclinations, 
and  without  the  discipline  of  philosophy,  aspire  not 
to  the  heights  of  power  and  grandeur;  who  nerer  set 
their  hearts  upon  a  numerous  train  of  clients  and 
dependencies,  nor  other  gaj  appendages  of  'greatness ; 
who  are  contented  with  a  competency,  and  will  not 
molest  their  tranquillity  to  gain  an  abundance ;  but 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that  such  a  man  is 
not  ambitious :  his  desires  may  have  cut  out  another 
channel,  and  determined  him  to  other  pursuits ;  the 
motiye,  however,  may  be  still  the  same ;  and  in  these 
cases  likewise  the  man  may  be  equally  pushed  on 
with  the  desire  of  distinction. 

Though  the  pore  consciousness  of  worthy  actions, 
abstracted  from  the  views  of  popular  applause,  be  to 
a  generous  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  desire  of 
distinction  was  doubtless  implanted  in  our  natures  as 
an  additional  incentive  to  exert  ourselves  in  virtuous 
excellence. 

This  passion,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently 
perverted  to  evil  and  ignoble  purposes,  bo  that  we  mav 
account  for  many  of  the  excellencies  and  follies  of  life 
upon  the  same  innate  principle,  to  wit,  the  desire  of 
being  remarkable ;  for  this,  as  it  has  been  differently 
cultivated  by  education,  study,  and  converse,  will  bring 
forth  suitable  effects,  as  it  falls  in  with  an  ingenuous 
disposition  or  a  corrupt  mind;  it  does  accordingly 
express  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimity  or  selfish  cun- 
nine,  as  it  meets  with  a  cood  or  weak  understanding. 
As  it  has  been  employed  in  embellishing  the  mind, 
or  adorning  the  outside,  it  renders  the  man  eminently 
praiseworthy  or  ridiculous.  Ambition,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  confined  only  to  one  passion  or  pursuit ;  for 
as  the  same  humours,  in  constitutions  otherwise  difie- 
rent,  afi^ect  the  body  afler  different  manners,  so  the 
same  aspiring  principle  within  us  sometimes  breaks 
forth  upon  one  object,  sometimes  upon  another. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  there  is  as  great  a  do- 
sire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel-players,  as 
in  any  other  more  refined  competition  for  superiority. 
No  man  that  could  avoid  it  would  ever  suffer  his 
head  to  be  broken  but  out  of  a  principle  of  honour. 
This  is  the  secret  spring  that  pushes  them  forward ; 
and  the  superiority  which  they  gain  above  the  undis- 
tinguished many,  does  more  tnan  repair  those  wounds 
they  have  received  in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr  Waller's 
opinion,  that  Julius  Caesar,  had  he  not  been  master  of 
the  Roman  empire,  would  in  all  probability  have 
made  an  excellent  wrestler. 

*  Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  had  led  ; 
He  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.' 

That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to  the  acci- 
dents of  art  and  knowledge:  had  he  not  met  with 
those  advantages,  th«*  same  sparks  of  emulation  would 
have  kindled  within  him,  and  prompted  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  some  enterprise  of  a  lower  nature. 
Since,  therefore,  no  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed 
in  this  life,  but  that  a  thousand  accidents  ma^  either 
forward  or  disappoint  his  advancement,  it  is,  me- 
thinks,  a  pleasant  and  inoffensive  speculation,  to 
consider  a  great  man  as  divested  of  all  the  adventi- 
tious circumstances  of  fortune,  and  to  bring  him  down 
in  one's  imagination  to  that  low  station  of  life,  the 
nature  of  wUch  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to 
that  high  one  he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  Thus  one 
may  view  him  exercising  in  miniature  those  talents 
of  nature  which,  beins  drawn  out  by  education  to 
their  full  length,  enable  him  for  the  discharge  of 
some  important  employment.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  may  raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of 
greatness,  as  may  seem  equal  to  the  possible  extent 
of  his  improved  capacity. 


Thus  nature  furnishes  a  man  with  a  general  mw- 
tite  of  gloxy ;  education  determines  it  to  this  or  tnal 
particular  object.  The  desire  of  distinction  ie  not,  I 
think,  in  any  instance  more  observable  than  in  A« 
variety  of  outsides  and  new  appeaFancei  which  the 
modish  part  of  the  world  are  obliged  to  provide,  in 
order  to  make  themselves  remarkM>le ;  for  anything 
glaring  or  particular,  either  in  behaviour  or  appafel, 
iH  known  to  have  this  good  eflfect,  that  it  catchct  the 
eye,  and  will  not  suffer  yon  to  pass  over  the  penon  s» 
adorned  without  due  notice  and  obMrvation.  It  has 
likewise,  upon  this  account,  been  frequently  resented 
as  a  very  great  slight,  to  leave  any  gentleman  out  of 
a  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  as  madi  riglit  to  be 
there  as  his  neighbour,  because  it  rappoOTi  UiejperMMi 
not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken  notice  of.  To  that 
passionate  fondness  for  distinction,  are  owing  yariooi 
frolicsome  and  irregular  practices,  as  sallying  out  into 
nocturnal  exploits,  breaking  of  windows,  singing  of 
catches,  beating  the  watch,  ^tting  drunk  twice  a  any, 
killing  a  great  number  of  horses,  with  many  other  en- 
terprises of  the  like  fiery  nature ;  for  certainly  many 
a  man  is  more  rakish  and  extravagant  than  he  wonld 
willingly  be,  were  there  not  others  to  look  on  and  gire 
their  approbation. 

One  veiy  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nest 
absurd  ambition  that  ever  showed  itself  in  human 
nature,  is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man  with  expe- 
rience and  old  age,  the  season  when  it  might  be 
expected  he  should  be  wisest ;  and  therefore  it  can- 
not receive  any  of  those  lessening  circumstanoes  whi^ 
do,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the  disorderly  ferments 
of  youthful  blood:  I  mean  the  passion  for  getting 
money,  exclusive  of  the  character  of  the  pr^ident 
father,  the  affectionate  husband,  or  the  genet uns 
friend.  It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  comfort  St  honest 

Eoverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  most  in  those  who 
ave  but  few  good  qualities  to  recommend  them.  This 
is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  soil    Hamanity, 
good  nature,  and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, are  incompatible  with  avarice.    It  is  stiange  to 
see  how  suddenly  this  abject  passion  kills  all  the  nMt 
sentiments  and  generous  ambitions  that  adorn  hunan 
nature ;  it  renders  the  man  who  is  over-run  with  it  a 
peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe  parent,  an  unso- 
ciable husband,  a  distant  and  mistrustful  friend.  But 
it  is  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  consider  it  as  an 
absurd  passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than'  as  a  yidoos 
affection  of  the  mind.  As  there  are  frequent  instances 
t<o  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  so  this  passion, 
contrary  to  most  others,  affects  applause,  by  avoiding 
all  show  and  appearance ;  for  this  reason,  ft  will  not 
sometimes   endure  even  the  common  decencies  of 
apparel.    '  A  covetous  man  will  call  himself  poor, 
that  you  may  soothe  his  vanity  by  contradicting  him.' 
Love,  and  the  desire  of  eloty,  as  they  are  the  most 
natural,  so  they  are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the 
most  delicate  and  rational  passions.    It  is  true,  the 
wise  man  who  strikes  out  of  the  secret  paths  of  a 
private  life,  for  honour  and  dignity,  allured  by  the 
splendour  of  a  court,  and  the  unfelt  weight  of  public 
employment,  whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts  or 
not,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  this  painted  great- 
ness to  discern  the  daubinff ;  he  is  then  desirous  of 
extricating  himself  out  of  Uie  huny  of  life,  that  he 
may  pass  away' the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquil- 
lity and  retirement. 

It  may  be  thought,  then,  but  common  prudence  in 
a  man  not  to  change  a  better  state  for  a  worse,  nor 
ever  to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take  up 
again  with  pleasure ;  and  yet  if  humui  life  be  not  a 
little  moved  with  the  gentle  ^les  of  hope  and  fears, 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  stagnating  in  an  un- 
manly indolence  and  security.  It  is  a  uiown  stoiy 
of  Domitian,  that  afler  he  had  possessed  him^f  of 
the  Roman  empire,  his  desires  turned  upon  catchiii| 
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Sie*.    AetiTB  uid  mMcnlins  ipirita  in  the  ligMu  of 
jaath  Dsithcr  can  nor  ought  to  nmuii  &C  reat ;  if 
thej  dcbftT  thenueiTH  from  uming  at  >  noble  object, 
Umd  desiica  viil  more  dommrdii,  uid  thej  nil  fed 
themKlMS  actuated  br  Mine  low  and  abject  puair- 
Thoj,  if  jsu  nit  off  the  top  bnochM  of  a  tive,  a 
will  not  rraftCT  it  to  grow  any  IiightT,  it  will  ddC  tliert- 
fm  eemm  to  grow,  but  will  quicklj  ahoot  out 
I    bottom.     The  man,  indeed,  who  goei  into  the 
'    odIj  irith    the  narrow  riew*   of   Mlf-intereat,    wba 
I    atchee  at  the  appUose  of  ao  idle  moltitude,  a*  he 
'   can  find  no  lotid  contentmeiit  al  the  end  of  hit  joar- 
I    nej,  »  he  dnervca  to  meet  with  dinppointnienti  in 
hi*  way ;  but  he  who  is  actuated  hj  a  nobler  prin- 
ciple, whose  mind  ii  »  &r  enlarged  ai  to  take  in  the 
jHopeet  oThii  ommtiT*!  good,  who  ii  enamoured  nith 
I   that  pntiae  which  ia  one  of  the  fair  attendant! 
I   nrtne,  and  ralue*  not  thoee  acclamationi  whidi  i 
not  Mconded  br  the  impartial  tentimonj  of  hii  01 
mind  ;  who  icpinta  not  at  the  low  atatioD  which  Pn>- 
Tidenee  haa  at  pmrat  allotted  him,  but  jt 
willinglj  adrance  hinuelf  bj  jaitifiabla  ma 
~~ra  riling  and  adTantageoni  ground  ;  loch  j 

r  that  hit 


on  the  foreiimer*,  and  a  itefrnce  of  King  William 
and  the  Dutch,  Imd  an  alniuat  nnexamplnl  wSb. 
Defoe  wai  in  reality  no  poet,  but  he  cuud  reaaon 


the  worid  with  great  abilitiei,  ii  capable  of  doing 
fNat  good  or  minJiief  in  it.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  the  care  of  education  to  infoie  into  the  untainted 
h  earlT  notice*  of  juatice  and  honour,  that  lo  the 
ible  adrantagca  of  good  parte  may  not  take  an 
torn,  nor  be  perrerted  to  baee  and  unworthy 
pnnneea.  It  1*  the  baiiiiesi  of  religion  and  phi' 
Mphy  not  ao  much  to  eitin, 
npilate  aud  direct  them  _.  __. 
otgecta;  when  theM  bare  pointed 
ODBTH  we  may  lawMIj  iteer,  it  ia  no  haim  to  aet  out 
■11  onr  aail ;  if  the  itonna  and  tempeata  of  adveraity 
ahoald  liae  upon  na,  and  not  auffer  us  to  make  the 
haTen  where  we  would  be,  it  will,  boweTcr,  proTe  no 
amall  amaolation  to  ua  in  Uuae  dreumatancea,  that 
>e  hare  neither  miitakea  our  oinne,  nor  fallen  into 
calainitia*  of  our  own  procuring. 

Religion,  therefore,  were  we  to  eonnder  it  no  farther 
than  aa  it  interpoae*  in  the  affain  of  thia  life,  u 
highly  Tsluablc,  and  wertbj  of  great  Tenention  ;  u 
it  aettlea  the  Tarioua  pretenaiona,  and  otterwiu  inter- 
fering intereell  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby  conaulta 
the  harmony  and  order  of  the  great  community  ;  a*  it 
gim  a  m&n  room  to  play  hia  part  and  eiert  hia 
abilitioi ;  aa  it  aoimatea  Co  actiona  truly  laudable  in 
thcnueltn,  in  their  eOectt  benefjcial  to  society  ;  aa  it 
inipirea  rational  ambition,  correct*  lore,  and  elcTatei 


HlecKLLANBOOi  WRITBRh 


The  political  conteata  of  thil  perioil  engaged  a 
boat  of  mlacellaneoua  writer*.  The  moat  powerfiil 
1  effectiTe  belonged  to  the  Tory  or  Jacobite 
rtji  but  the  Whiga  po*»eaaed  one  unflinching  and 
.  lUflc  champion — Dinibi.  Ukfok  —  the  father  or 
founder  of  the  Engliah  ro»el.  Tliia  eicellent  writer 
w»a  a  naliTe  of  London,  the  aon  of  a  St  Oilea  butcher, 
tnd  IKiaenter.  Daniel  wu  bom  in  1661.  and  wat 
intended  to  be  a  Preahyterian  minister,  but  entered 
into  trade.  He  joined  the  inaurtection  of  the  Duke 
nf  Monmonth,  bnt  eacaped  punittiment  1  and  when 
the  Reioiution  came,  irae  one  of  its  aleadieat  frienda 
and  warmeat  admiren.  He  wa*  ancceaairely  a  hoaier, 
a  tile-maker,  and  a  woollen-merchant;  but  without 
•Mcea*.  Aa  an  author,  he  made,  in  1699,  ft  lucky 
TCnture.   Hi*  Tna-bam  En^itlauai,  a  poetical  aatira 


in  Tene,  and  had  an  unlimited  pommand  of  homdy 
and  forcible  iarguotre.  The  opening  linee  of  thja 
aatire  have  often  been  quoted— 

Whereier  Ood  erect*  a 

The  doTil  alwaja  buildi 

And  'twill  be  found  up 

The  latter  haa  the  laigeat  congregation. 

Varioua  pollticnl  tracta  followed  from  the  active 
pen  of  our  author.  In  170!  he  wrote  an  ironical 
treatise  agiupat  the  High  Church  party,  entitled 
Tht  Shorlat  Way  tcilh  (Ae  Duiinteri,  which  waB 
voted  a  libel  by  the  House  of  Commona ;  and  the 
author  being  apprehended,  waa  fined,  pilloried,  and 
impriioned.    He  wrote  a  hymn  to  the  pillory,  which 

he  wittily  itjled 


titeratnre  or  liberty,  In  hi*  '  Donciad'— 

Earleaa  on  high  atood  anabaahed  Defoe. 
The  political  victim  1^  nearly  two  years  In  New- 
gile,  during  which  he  carried  on  a  periodical  work. 
The  Urciew.  publiahed  twice  ft  week.  The  ehftrader 
of  Defoe,  notwithatanding  hia  political  peraecution, 
must  hftTe  atood  high ;  for  he  vai  employed  by  the 
cabinet  of  Queen  Anne  oo  a  miaaion  to  Scotland  to 
advance  the  great  meaaure  of  the  Union,  of  which 
he  aflerworda  wrote  ahirtory.  He  again  tried  hii 
hand  at  political  irony,  and  waa  again  thrown  into 
priaon,  and  fined  £800.  Neither  Whig  nor  Tory 
could  □ndenCand  Defoe'a  irooical  writinga.  Hi* 
confinement  thia  time  laated,  however,  only  a  few 
montba  Admoni*hed  by  dear-bought  eiperience, 
our  author  now  abandoned  politica.  and  in  1719 
appeared  hia  Robituoii  Cnuot.  The  eitraordinsry 
aucceaaof  this  work  prompted  him  to  write  a  variety 
of  other  flctitioua  narratives,  aa  Mdl  FLaderi.  Cap- 
tain Sin^bm,  Duneas  Canpb^  Colonel  Jart,  Tht 
HiMtary  0/  tAi  Gnat  Pla^e  in  LandoK  in  I66S,  &c 
When  he  had  exhauated  thia  vein,  he  applied  hlm- 
aelf  to  a  FoUlical  Hutory  0/  lit  Devii,  A  St/ttem  of 
Magic,  Tht  CamiitU  En^tilt  Tradtman.  A  Ton- 
Through  Grtol  Britain,  and  other  worka.  The  life  of 
thil  active  and  volmntDoai  writer  waa  cbiaed  Id 
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April  1731.    It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  continued 
straggle  with  want,  dulness,  and  persecution.    He 
died  insolvent,  author  of  two  hundred  and  ten  books 
and  pamphlets.    Posterity  has  separated  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  of  Defoe's  writings :  his  political 
tracts  have  sunk  into  obliyion ;  but  his  works  of 
fiction  still  charm  by  their  air  of  truth,  and  the 
simple  natural  beauty  of  their  style.    As  a  novelist, 
he  was  the  father  of  Bichardson,  and  partly  of 
fielding ;  as  an  essayist,  he  suggested  the  *  Tatler' 
and  *  Spectator ;'  and  in  grave  irony  he  may  liave 
given  to  Swift  his  first  lessons,    llie  intensity  of 
feeling  characteristic  of  the  dean — his  merciless 
ioom  and  invective,  and  fierce  misanthropy — ^were 
unknown   to   Defoe,  who   must  have  been  of  a 
cheerfiil  and  sanguine  temperament;  but  in  iden- 
tifying himself  with  his  penonages,  whether  on  sea 
or  land,  and  depicting  their  adventures,  he  was  not 
inferior  to  Swim    His  imagination  had  no  visions 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  nor  any  rich  combinations 
of  humour  and  eccentricity;  yet  he  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  plain  scenes  of  English  life,  in  the  wars 
of  tiie  cavaliers,  in  the  haunts  of  dissipation  and  in- 
fiuny,  in  l^e  roving  adventures  of  the  buccaneen, 
and  in  the  appUling  visitations  of  the  Great  Piagne. 
The  account  of  the  plague  has  often  been  taken  for 
a  genuine  and  authentic  histoiy,  and  even   Lord 
Clmtham  believed  the  Memoira  of  a  CandlMr  to  be 
a  true  narrative.    In  scenes  of  diablerie  and  witch- 
craft, he  preserves  the  same  unmoved  and  truth-like 
demeanour.  The  apparition  of  Mrs  Veal  at  Canter- 
bury, *the  eighth  of  September  1705,'  seems  as 
true  and  indubitable  a  foct  as  any  that  ever  passed 
before  our  eyes.    Unfortunately,  the  taste  or  cir- 
cumstances of  Defoe  led  him  mostly  into  low  life, 
and  his  characters  are  generally  such  as  we  cannot 
sympathise  with.    The  whole  arcana  of  roguery  and 
viUany  seem  to  have  been  open  to  him.    His  ex- 
periences of  Newgate  were  not  without  their  use  to 
the  novelist    It  might  be  thought  that  the  good 
taste  which  led  Defoe  to  write  in  a  style  of  such 
pure  and  unpretending  English,  instead  of  the  in- 
flated manner  of  vulgar  writers,  would  have  dic- 
tated a  more  careful  selection  of  his  subjects,  and 
kept  him  fh>m  wandering  so  fluently  into  the  low 
and  disgusting  purlieus  of  vice.    But  this  moral 
and   tasteful  discrimination   seems  to  have  been 
wholly  wanting.    He  was  too  good  and  religious 
a  man  to  bre&  down   the  distinctions  between 
virtue   and  crime.     He  selected   the  adventures 
of  pirates,  pickpockets,  courtesans,  and  other  cha- 
racters of  the  same  stamp,  because   they  were 
likely  to  sell  best,  and  made  the  most  attractive 
narrative ;  but  he  nowhere  holds  them  up  for  imita- 
tion.   He  evidentiy  felt  most  at  home  where  he  had 
to  descend,  not  to  rise,  to  his  subject    The  circum- 
stances of  Bobinson  Crusoe,  his  shipwreck  and 
residence  in  the  solitary  island,  invest  that  incom- 
parable tale  with  more  romance  than  any  of  his 
other  works.    *  Pathos,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  Ms 
not  Defoe's  general  characteristic ;  he  had  too  little 
delicacy  of  mind.    When  it  comes,  it  comes  un- 
called, and  is  created  by  the  circumstances,  not 
sought  for  by  the  author.    The  excess,  for  instance, 
of  tiie  natural  longing  fbr  human  society  which 
Crusoe  manifests  while  on  board  of  the  stranded 
Spanish  vessel,  by  failing  into  a  sort  of  agony,  as  he 
repeated  the  words,  **0h,  that  but  one  man  had 
been  saved  1 — oh,  that  there  had  been  but  one !"  is 
in  the  highest  degree  pathetic.    The  agonizing  re- 
flections of  the  solitary,  when  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  driven  to  sea,  in  his  rash  attempt  to  circum- 
navigate his  island,  are  also  affbctlng.'    To  these 
striking  passages  may  be  added  the  description  of 
Chnisoe^  sensations  on  finding  the  foot-print  on  the 


sand — an  incident  conceived  in  the  spirit  (^  poeby. 
The  character  of  Friday,  though  his  appearance  on 
the  scene  breaks  the  solitary  seal  of  the  romance^ 
is  a  highly  interesting  and  pleasing  delineation,  that 
gives  a  charm  to  savage  life.  The  great  anocess  of 
this  novel  induced  the  author  to  write  a  continua- 
tion to  it  in  which  Crusoe  is  again  brought  among 
the  busy  haunts  of  men ;  the  attempt  was  hazardoui^ 
and  it  proved  a  failure^  The  once  solitary  island, 
peopled  by  mariners  and  traders,  is  disenchanted,  and 
becomes  tame,  vulgar,  and  commonplaoe.  The  rela- 
tion of  adventures,  not  the  delineation  of  character 
and  passion,  was  the  forte  of  Defoe.  His  inven- 
tion of  common  incidents  and  situations  seems  to 
have  been  unbounded ;  and  those  minute  references 
and  descriptions  '  immediately  lead  us,'  as  has  been 
remarked  by  Dunlop  in  his  History  of  Fiction,  'to 
give  credit  to  the  whole  narrative,  since  we  think 
&ey  would  hardly  have  been  mentioned  unless  tb^ 
had  been  true.  The  same  circumstantial  detail  oif 
facts  is  remarkable  in  **  Gulliver's  TraveU,"  and  we 
are  led  on  by  them  to  a  partial  belief  in  the  most 
improbable  narrationa'  Defoe,  however,  la  mosB 
natural  even  than  Swift ;  and  his  style,  though  in- 
ferior in  directness  and  energy,  is  more  copiooa.  He 
was  strictiy  an  original  writer,  with  strong  dear 
conceptions  ever  rising  up  in  his  mind,  which  he 
was  able  to  embody  in  language  equally  penpi- 
cuous  and  forcible.  He  had  both  read  and  seea 
much,  and  treasured  up  an  amount  of  knowledge 
and  observation  certainly  not  equalled  by  the  stove 
of  any  writer  of  that  day.  When  we  consider  the  mie- 
fortunes  and  sufferings  of  Defoe ;  that  his  spirit  had 
been  broken,  and  his  means  wasted,  by  persecution; 
that  his  health  was  struck  down  by  apopl^cy,  and 
upwards  of  fiffy-five  years  had  passed  over  him-^ 
his  composition  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  the  kn^ 
train  of  fictions  which  succeeded  it  must  appear  a 
remarkable  instance  of  native  genius,  self-reltaDoe^ 
and  energy  of  character. 

The  power  of  Defoe  in  feigning  reality,  or  fitrf' 
ing  the  handwriting  of  nature,  as  it  has  been  fordhtr 
termed,  may  be  seen  in  the  narrative  of  Mrs  Vean 
apparition  ;  which,  as  complete  in  itsdf,  and  snltBd 
to  our  Umits,  we  subjoin.  It  was  prefixed  to  a 
religious  book,  *  Drdincourt  on  Death,  and  had  tiie 
effect  of  drawing  attention  to  an  otherwise  an- 
saleable  and  neglected  work.  The  imposition  was 
a  bold  one — ^perhaps  the  least  defensible  of  all  De- 
foe's inventions ;  and  there  is,  as  Sir  Walter  SootI 
observes,  *a  matter-of-fact  business-like  style  te 
the  whole  account  of  the  transaction,  whidi  be- 
speaks inefikble  powers  of  self-possession.* 

A  true  JUiation  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrt  VmL^  Ae 
itext  da/g  after  her  Death,  to  one  Mrt  Barfrawe^  ai 
Camierlmrp,  the  Ei(^  of  Sepiatdier,  170&,  «*ae4 

Book  of  Oomeolaiione  agamet  the  Ftare  ffJkaih. 

This  thing  is  so  rare  in  all  its  circumstances,  and 
on  so  good  autiiority,  that  my  reading  and  conversa- 
tion has  not  given  me  anything  like  it  It  is  fit  te 
gratify  the  most  ingenious  and  serious  inquirer.  Mn 
Bargrave  is  the  person  to  whom  Mrs  Veal  appeared 
after  her  death ;  she  is  my  intimate  friend,  and  I  can 
avoudt  for  her  reputation  for  these  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  on  my  own  knowledge ;  and  I  can  con- 
firm the  good  character  she  had  from  her  youth  to  the 
time  of  my  acquaintance.  Though,  since  this  relation^ 
she  is  calumniated  by  some  people  that  ate  friends  to 
the  brother  of  Mrs  Veal  who  appc^ared,  who  thii^ 
the  relation  of  this  appearance  to  be  a  reflection,  and 
endeavour  what  they  can  to  blast  Mrs  Bargrave's  re- 
putation, and  to  laugh  the  stoiy  out  of  countenancs^ 
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Bat  by  the  circumstance  thereof,  and  the  cheerful  dis- 
poeitioD  of  Mrs  Bargrare,  notwithstanding  the  ill 
usage  of  a  rery  wicked  husband,  there  is  not  jet  the 
least  sign  of  dejection  in  her  face ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
ber  let  fall  a  desponding  or  murmuring  expression ; 
nay,  not  when  actually  under  her  husband's  barbarity, 
which  I  hare  been  a  witness  to,  and  seTeral  other  per- 
sons of  undoubted  reputation. 

Now,  you  must  know  Mrs  Veal  was  a  maiden 
gentlewoman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  for  some 
years  last  past  had  been  troubled  with  fits,  which 
were  perceired  coming  on  her  by  her  going  off  from 
ber  discourse  very  abruptly  to  some  impertinence.  She 
was  maintuned  by  an  only  brother,  ana  kept  his  house 
in  Dover.  She  was  a  reiy  pious  woman,  and  her 
brother  a  very  sober  man  to  all  appearance ;  but  now 
be  does  all  he  can  to  null  and  quash  the  story.  Mrs 
Veal  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs  Baigrave 
firom  her  childhood.  Mrs  Veal's  circumstances  were 
then  mean ;  her  &ther  did  not  take  care  of  his  chil* 
dren  as  he  ought,  so  that  they  were  exposed  to  hard- 
■bine.  And  Mrs  Baigrave  in  those  days  had  as  unkind 
»  Hither,  tiiough  she  wanted  neither  for  food  nor 
clothing ;  while  Mrs  Veal  wanted  for  both,  insomuch 
ibat  slie  would  often  say, '  Mrs  Bamave,  you  are  not 
only  the  best,  but  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world ; 
suid  no  circumstance  of  life  shall  ever  dissolve  my 
firiendship.'  They  would  often  condole  each  others 
adverse  fortunes,  and  read  together  Drelinoonrt  upon 
Deaih,  and  other  good  books ;  and  so,  like  two  Chris- 
tian friends,  they  comforted  each  other  under  their 


Some  time  after,  Mr  Veal's  friends  got  him  a  place 
in  the  customhouse  at  Dover,  which  occasioned  Mrs 
Veal,  by  little  and  little,  to  iiUl  off  from  her  intimacr 
with  Mrs  Bargrave,  though  there  was  never  any  such 
thing  as  a  quarrel ;  but  an  indifferency  came  on  by 
degrees,  till  at  last  Mrs  Barsrave  had  not  seen  her  in 
two  years  and  a>half,  thoufh  above  a  twelvemonth  of 
the  time  Mrs  Baigrave  hatn  been  absent  from  Dover, 
and  thie  last  half  year,  has  been  in  Caoterbuiy  about 
two  months  of  the  time,  dwelling  in  a  house  of  her 
own. 

In  this  house,  on  the  eijehthof  September,  one  thou- 
nnd  seven  hundred  and  nve,  she  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  forenoon,  thinking  over  her  unfortunate  life,  and 
aiguing  herself  into  a  due  resignation  to  Providence, 
thou^  her  condition  seemed  hard :  '  And,'  said  she, 
*  I  have  been  provided  for  hitherto,  and  doubt  not  but 
I  shall  be  still,  and  am  well  satisiSed  that  my  afflic- 
tions shall  end  when  it  is  most  fit  for  me.'  And  then 
took  up  her  sewing  work,  which  she  had  no  sooner 
done  but  she  hears  a  knocking  at  the  door ;  she  went 
to  see  who  was  there,  and  this  proved  to  be  Mrs  Veal, 
ber  old  friend,  who  was  in  a  riding  habit.  At  that 
moment  of  time  the  clock  struck  twelve  at  noon. 

*  Madam,'  says  Mrs  Bamave,  *  I  am  surprised  to 
■ee  you,  you  have  been  so  long  a  stranger ;'  but  told 
ber  she  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  offered  to  salute 
ber,  which  Mrs  Veal  complied  with,  till  their  lips 
almost  touched,  and  then  Mrs  Veal  drew  her  hand 
across  her  own  eyes,  and  said,  *  I  am  not  very  well,' 
and  so  waived  it  She  told  Mrs  Bai^grave  she  was 
ffoing  a  journey,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  see  her  first. 
'But,'  says  Af  rs  Bargrave,  *  how  can  you  take  a  journey 
alone  t  I  am  amazed  at  it,  because  I  know  you  have 
a  fond  brother.'  *  Oh,'  says  Mrs  Veal,  '  I  gave  my 
brother  the  slip,  and  came  away,  because  I  had  so 
great  a  desire  to  see  you  before  I  took  my  journey.' 
So  Mrs  Bai^grave  went  in  with  her  into  another  room 
within  the  first,  and  Mrs  Veal  sat  her  down  in  an 
elbow-chair,  in  which  Mrs  Bargrave  was  sitting  when 
•he  heard  Mrs  Veal  knock.  '  Then,'  says  Mrs  Veal, 
'  my  dear  fk-iend,  I  am  come  to  renew  our  old  friend- 
ship agikiOf  &nd  1^  jour  pardon  for  my  breach  of 
it;  and  if  you  can  fox^give  me,  you  are  the  best 


of  women.'  *0h,'  says  Mrs  Bai^grave,  '  do  not  men- 
tion such  a  thing ;  I  have  not  hiM.  an  uneasy  thought 
about  it ;  I  can  easily  forgive  it.'  *  What  did  you 
think  of  mer  said  Mrs  Veal.  Says  Mrs  Baigrave, 
'I  thought  you  were  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  prosperity  had  made  yon  forget  yourself 
and  me.'  Then  Mrs  Veal  reminded  Mrs  Baigrave 
of  the  many  friendly  offices  she  did  her  in  former 
days,  and  much  of  the  conversation  they  had  with 
each  other  in  the  times  of  their  adversity ;  what  books 
they  read,  and  what  comfort  in  particular  they  re- 
ceived from  Drelincourt's  Book  or  Death,  which  was 
the  best,  she  said,  on  the  subject  ever  wrote.  She  also 
mentioned  Dr  Sherlock  and  two  Dutch  books,  which 
were  translated,  wrote  upon  death,  and  several  othets. 
But  Drelinoourt,  she  said,  had  the  clearest  notions 
of  death,  and  of  the  fbture  state,  of  any  who  had 
handled  that  subject.  Then  she  asked  Mrs  Baigrave 
whether  she  had  Drelincourt  t  She  said, '  Yes.*  Says 
Mrs  Veal, '  Fetch  it.'  And  so  Mrs  Baigrave  goes  up 
stain,  and  brings  it  down.  Savs  Mrs  Veal,  'Dear 
Mrs  Baigrave,  if  the  eyes  of  our  faith  were  as  open  as 
the  eyes  of  our  body,  we  should  see  numbers  of  angeb 
about  us  for  our  guard.  The  notions  we  have  of 
Heaven  now  are  nothing  like  what  it  is,  as  Drelin- 
court says ;  therefore  be  comforted  under  your  afflic- 
tions, and  believe  that  the  Almighty  has  a  particular 
regaid  to  yon,  and  that  your  afflictions  are  marks  of 
God's  favour ;  and  when  they  have  done  the  business 
they  are  sent  for,  thev  shall  be  removed  from  you. 
And  believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  believe  what  I  say 
to  you,  one  minute  of  future  happiness  will  infinitely 
reward  you  for  all  your  sufferings.  For  I  can  never 
believe  (and  daps  her  hand  upon  her  knee  with 
neat  earnestness,  which,  indeed,  ran  through  most  of 
her  discourse)  that  ever  God  will  suffer  you  to  spend 
all  your  days  in  this  afflicted  stStte.  But  be  assured 
that  your  afflictions  shall  leave  you,  or  you  them,  in  a 
short  time.'  She  spake  in  that  pathetical  and 
heavenly  manner,  that  Mrs  Bargrave  wept  several 
tiroes,  sne  was  so  deeply  affected  with  it. 

Then  Mrs  Veal  mentioned  Dr  Kenrick's  Ascetic, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  ^ves  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  Their  pattern  she  re- 
commended to  our  imitation,  and  said, '  Their  conver- 
sation was  not  like  this  of  our  age.  For  now,'  says 
she, '  there  is  nothing  but  vain  frothy  discourse,  which 
is  far  different  from  theirs.  Theirs  was  to  edification, 
and  to  build  one  another  up  in  faith,  so  that  they 
were  not  as  we  are,  nor  are  we  as  they  were.  But,* 
said  she,  '  we  ought  to  do  as  they  did ;  there  was  a 
hearty  friendship  among  them ;  but  where  is  it  now  to 
be  found !'  Says  Mrs  Bargrave, '  It  is  hard  indeed  to 
find  a  true  friend  in  these  days.'  Says  Mrs  Veal, 
'  Mr  Norris  has  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  called  Friend- 
ship in  Perfection,  which  I  wonderfully  admire.  Have 
you  seen  the  book !'  says  Mrs  Veal.  '  No,'  says  Mrs 
Baigrave,  '  but  I  have  the  verses  of  my  own  writing 
out.'  'Have  you!'  says  Mrs  Veal;  'then  fetch 
them  ;'  which  she  did  from  above  stairs,  and  offered 
them  to  Mrs  Veal  to  read,  who  refused,  and  waived 
the  thing,  saying,  'holding  down  her  head  would 
make  it  achef  and  then  desiring  Mn  Bargrave  to 
read  them  to  her,  which  she  did.  As  they  were  ad- 
miring Friendship,  Mrs  Veal  said,  'Dear  Mrs  Bar- 
grave,  I  shall  love  you  for  ever.'  In  these  verses 
there  is  twice  used  the  word  '  Elysian.'  *  Ah  I'  says 
Mrs  Veal, '  these  poets  have  such  names  for  Heaven.' 
She  would  often  anw  her  hand  across  her  own  eyes, 
and  say,  'Mn  Baigrave,  do  not  you  think  I  am 
mightily  impaired  by  my  fitst'  *  No,'  says  Mrs  Bar- 
grave,  '  I  thmk  you  look  as  well  as  ever  I  knew  you.' 

After  this  discourse,  which  the  apparition  put  in 
much  finer  words  than  Mrs  Baigrave  said  she  could 
pretend  to,  and  as  much  more  than  she  ean  remember 
(for  it  cannot  be  thoiubt  that  an  boor  and  three 
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Suarters*  oonyenation  could  all  be  retained,  though 
le  main  of  it  she  thinks  she  does),  she  said  to  Mrs 
Bargrave  she  would  hare  her  write  a  letter  to  her 
brother,  and  tell  him  she  would  have  him  give  rinp 
to  such  and  such ;  and  that  there  was  a  purse  of  gold 
in  her  cabinet,  and  that  she  would  haye  two  broad 
pieces  giyen  to  her  cousin  Watson. 

Talking  at  this  rate,  Mrs  Bargraye  thought  that  a 
fit  was  coming  upon  her,  and  so  placed  herself  on  a 
chair  just  before  her  knees,  to  keep  her  from  falling  to 
the  ground,  if  her  fits  should  occasion  it;  for  the 
elbow-chair,  she  thought,  would  keep  her  from  falling 
on  either  side.  And  to  divert  Mrs  Veal,  as  she 
thought,  took  hold  of  her  gown  sleeve  several  times, 
and  commended  it.  Mrs  Veal  told  her  it  was '  a 
scoured  silk,  and  newly  made  up.  But  for  all  this, 
Mrs  Veal  persisted  in  her  request,  and  told  Mrs  Bar- 
erave  she  must  not  denj  her.  And  she  would  have 
her  tell  her  brother  all  their  conversation  when  she 
had  opportunity.  'Dear  Mrs  Veal,'  says  Mrs  Bar- 
grave,  *  this  seems  so  impertinent,  that  I  cannot  tell 
how  to  comply  with  it ;  and  what  a  mortifying  stoiy 
will  our  conversation  be  to  a  young  gentleman.  Why,* 
says  Mrs  Bargrave,  '  it  is  much  better,  methinks,  to 
do  it  yourself?  *  No,*  says  Mn  Veal, '  though  it  seems 
impertinent  to  you  now,  you  will  see  more  reasons 
for  it  hereafter.'  Mrs  Bargrave,  then,  to  satiufy  her 
importunity,  was  going  to  fetch  a  pen  and  ink,  but 
Mrs  Veal  said,  '  Let  it  alone  now,  but  do  it  when  I 
am  gone  ;  but  you  must  be  sure  to  do  it  ;*  which  was 
one  of  the  last  things  she  enjoined  her  at  parting,  and 
so  she  promised  her. 

Then  Mrs  Veal  asked  for  Mrs  Bargrave's  daughter ; 
she  said  she  was  not  at  home.  '  But  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  see  her,'  says  Mrs  Bargrave,  *  I'll  send  for 
her.'  '  Do,'  says  Mrs  Veal ;  on  which  she  left  her, 
and  went  to  a  neighbour's  to  see  her ;  and  by  the  time 
Mrs  Bargrave  was  returning,  Mn  Veal  was  sot  with- 
out the  door,  in  the  street,  in  the  face  of  the  beast- 
market,  on  a  Saturday  (which  is  market-day),  and 
stood  ready  to  part  as  soon  as  Mrs  Bargraye  came  to 
her.  She  asked  her  why  she  was  in  such  haste.  She 
•aid  she  must  be  eoing,  though  perhaps  she  might  not 
go  her  journey  till  Monday ;  and  told  Mrs  Bargrave 
she  hoped  she  should  see  her  a«ain  at  her  cousin 
Watson's,  before  she  went  whither  she  was  going. 
Then  she  said  she  would  take  her  leave  of  her,  and 
walked  from  Mrs  Baigrave,  in  her  view,  till  a  turning 
interrupted  the  sight  of  her,  which  was  three  quarters 
after  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Mrs  Veal  died  the  7th  of  September,  at  twelye  o'clock 
at  noon,  of  her  fits,  and  had  not  aboye  four  hours' 
senses  before  her  death,  in  which  time  she  received 
the  sacrament.  The  next  day  after  Mrs  Veal's  appear- 
ance, being  Sunday,  Mrs  Baigrave  was  mightily  in- 
disposed with  a  cold  and  a  sore  throat,  that  she  could 
not  go  out  that  day ;  but  on  Monday  mominff  she 
sends  a  person  to  Captain  Watson's,  to  know  if  Mrs 
Veal  was  there.  They  wondered  at  Mrs  Baigrave's 
inquiry,  and  sent  her  word  she  was  not  there,  nor  was 
expected.  At  this  answer,  Mrs  Baigrave  told  the 
maid  she  had  certainly  mistook  the  name,  or  made 
some  blunder.  And  though  she  was  ill,  die  put  on 
her  hood,  and  went  herself  to  Captain  Watson's,  though 
she  knew  none  of  the  family,  to  see  if  Mrs  Veal  was 
there  or  not.  They  said  they  wondered  at  her  asking, 
for  that  she  had  not  been  in  town ;  they  were  sure,  if 
she  had,  she  would  have  been  there.  Says  Mrs  Bar- 
grave,  *  I  am  sure  she  was  with  me  on  Saturday 
almost  two  hours.'  They  said  it  wae  impossible,  for 
they  must  have  seen  her  if  she  had.  In  comes  Cap- 
tain Watson,  while  they  were  in  dispute,  and  said 
that  Mrs  Veal  was  certainly  dead,  and  the  escutcheons 
were  making.  This  strangely  surprised  Mrs  Bargrave, 
when  she  sent  to  the  person  immediately  who  hi^  the 
caie  of  them,  and  found  it  true.    Then  she  related 


the  whole  story  to  Captain  Watson's  family ;  and  what 
gown  she  had  on,  and  how  striped ;  and  that  Mrs  Veil 
told  her  that  it  was  scoured.  Then  Mrs  Watson  cried 
out,  '  You  have  seon  her  indeed,  for  none  knew,  but 
Mrs  Veal  and  myself,  that  the  gown  was  scoured.'  And 
Mrs  Watson  owned  that  she  described  the  gown  ex- 
actly ;  *  for,'  said  she,  *  I  helped  her  to  make  it  up.'  This 
Mrs  Watson  blazed  all  about  the  town,  and  avouched 
the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Mn  Bargrave's 
seeing  Mrs  Veal's  apparition.  And  Captain  Watson 
carri^  two  gentlemen  immediately  to  Mrs  Bargrave's 
house,  to  hear  the  relation  from  her  own  mouth.  And 
when  it  spread  so  fast,  that  gentlemen  and  persons  of 
Quality,  the  judicious  and  sceptical  part  of  the  worid, 
nocked  in  upon  her,  it  at  last  became  such  a  task,  that 
she  was  forced  to  go  out  of  the  way ;  for  they  were  in 
general  extremely  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  thin^ 
and  plainly  saw  that  XIrs  Bargrave  was  no  hypochon- 
driac, for  she  always  appears  with  such  a  chenful  air 
and  pleasing  mien,  that  the  has  gained  the  fayoor  and 
esteem  of  all  the  gentry ;  and  it  is  thought  a  greai 
favour  if  they  can  but  get  the  relation  from  her  own 
mouth.  I  should  have  told  you  before,  that  Mrs  Veal 
told  Mrs  Bargrave  that  her  sister  and  brother-in-law 
were  just  come  down  finom  London  to  see  her.  Says 
Mrs  Bargrave,  '  How  came  you  to  order  matter*  eo 
strangely  1'  '  It  could  not  be  helped,'  said  Mrs  VeaL 
And  her  brother  and  sister  did  come  to  tee  her,  and 
entered  the  town  of  Dover  just  as  Mrs  Veal  was  ex- 
piring. Mrs  Bargraye  asked  her  whether  she  would 
drink  some  tea.  Says  Mrs  Veal,  '  I  do  not  care  if  I 
do ;  but  I'll  warrant  you  this  mad  fellow  (mcaniiig 
Mrs  Baigrave's  husband)  has  broke  all  your  trinkets? 
*  But,'  says  Mrs  Bargraye,  *  I'll  get  something  to  diink 
in  for  all  that ;'  but  Mrs  Veal  waived  it,  and  md, 
'  It  is  no  matter ;  let  it  alone ;'  and  so  it  passed. 

All  the  time  I  sat  with  Mrs  Bargrave,  which  was 
some  hours,  she  recollected  fresh  sayings  of  Mrs  Vcid. 
And  one  material  thing  more  she  told  Mis  Baigrste^ 
that  old  Mr  Bretton  allowed  Mrs  Veal  ten  poundi 
a-year,  which  was  a  secret,  and  unknown  to  Mrs  Bar- 
grave  till  Mrs  Veal  told  her. 

Mrs  Bargrave  never  varies  in  her  stoiy,  whidi 
puzzles  those  who  doubt  of  the  truth,  or  are  unwiUing 
to  believe  it.  A  servant  in  the  neighbour's  yard  ad- 
joining to  Mrs  Baigrave's  house,  heard  her  talking  to 
somebody  an  hour  of  the  time  Mrs  Veal  was  with  her. 
Mrs  Bargrave  went  out  to  her  next  neighbour's  thie 
very  moment  she  parted  with  Mrs  Veal,  and  told  her 
what  ravishing  conversation  she  had  with  an  old  fncsid, 
and  told  the  whole  of  it.  Drelincourt's  Book  of  Deatk 
is,  since  this  happened,  bought  up  strangely.  And  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  tioable 
and  fatigue  Mrs  Bargrave  has  undergone  upon  this 
account,  she  never  took  the  value  of  a  fartlung,  nor 
suffered  her  daughter  to  take  anything  of  any  bodj, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  interest  in  telling  the  stoiy. 

But  Mr  Veal  does  what  he  can  to  stifle  the  mattn^ 
and  said  he  would  see  Mrs  Bargrave :  but  yot  it  is 
certain  matter  of  fact  that  he  has  been  at  Captaia 
Watson's  since  the  death  of  his  sister,  and  yet  never 
went  near  Mm  Bargr&ye;  and  some  of  his  liicnda 
report  her  to  be  a  liar,  and  that  she  knew  of  Mr  Bret- 
ton's  ten  pounds  a-year.  But  the  person  who  pretenda 
to  say  so,  has  the  reputation  to  be  a  notorious  liar 
among  persons  whom  I  know  to  be  of  undoubted 
credit.  Now,  Mr  Veal  is  more  of  a  gentleman  ihmm. 
to  say  she  lies,  but  says  a  bad  husband  has  cimaed 
her ;  but  she  needs  only  present  herself,  and  it  will 
efl^tually  confute  that  pretence.  Mr  Veal  sa^  he 
asked  his  sister  on  her  death-bed  whether  she  had  a 
mind  to  dispose  of  anything!  And  she  said  no.  Now, 
the  things  which  Mrs  Veal's  apparition  would  have 
disposed  of,  were  so  trifling,  and  nothing  of  justice 
aimed  at  in  the  disposal,  that  the  design  of  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  only  in  order  to  make  Mn  BaigraTa  so 
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to  demonstrate  the  trath  of  her  appearance,  as  to 
satisfy  the  world  of  the  reality  thereof,  as  to  what 
the  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  to  secure  her  reputation 
among  the  reasonable  and  understanding  part  of  man- 
kind. And  then,  again,  Mr  Veal  owns  that  there  was 
a  parse  of  gold ;  but  it  was  not  found  in  her  cabinet, 
but  in  a  comb-box.  This  looks  improbable ;  for  that 
Mrs  Watson  owned  that  Mrs  Veal  was  so  very  careful 
of  the  key  of  her  cabinet,  that  she  would  trust  nobody 
with  it ;  and  if  so,  no  doubt  she  would  not  trust  her 

Eld  out  of  it.  And  Mrs  Veal's  often  drawing  her 
Ads  oyer  her  eyes,  and  asking  Mrs  Bargrave  whether 
her  fits  had  not  impaired  her,  looks  to  me,  as  if  she 
did  it  on  puipose  to  remind  Mrs  Baxgiare  of  her  fits, 
to  piepaie  her  not  to  think  it  strange  that  she  should 
put  her  upon  writii^  to  her  bro&er,  to  dispose  of 
rings  and  gold,  which  looked  so  mudi  like  a  dying 
person's  request ;  and  it  took  accordingly  with  Mrs 
SazgraTe  as  the  effect  of  her  fits  coming  upon  her, 
and  was  one  of  the  manir  instances  of  her  wonderful 
love  to  her  and  cace  of  her,  that  she  should  not  be 
mflHghted,  iHiich,  indeed,  appears  in  her  whole  ma- 
nagement, particularly  in  her  coming  to  her  in  the 
day-time,  waiying  the  salutation,  and  when  she  was 
alone ;  and  then  the  manner  of  her  parting,  to  pre- 
T«nt  a  second  attempt  to  salute  her. 

Now,  why  Mr  Veal  should  think  this  relation  a 
reflection  (as  it  is  plain  he  does,  by  his  endearouring 
to  stifle  it),  I  cannot  imagine ;  because  the  generality 
beUere  her  to  be  a  good  spirit,  her  discourse  was  so 
heavenly.  Her  two  great  errands  were,  to  comfort 
Mrs  Bai^Te  in  her  i^ction.and  to  ask  her  forgiTe- 
neM  for  her  breach  of  fHendship,  and  with  a  pious 
discourse  to  encourage  her.  So  that,  after  all,  to 
suppose  that  Mrs  BanraTO  could  hatch  such  an  in- 
Tention  as  this  from  Friday  noon  till  Saturday  noon 
(supposing  that  she  knew  of  Mrs  Veal's  death  the 
Tsnr  first  moment),  without  jumbling  circumstances, 
and  without  any  interest  too,  she  must  be  more  witty, 
fortunate,  and  wicked,  too,  than  any  indifferent  per- 
son, I  duesay,  will  allow.  I  asked  Mrs  Baxgrave 
irreral  times  if  she  was  sure  she  felt  the  gown  ?  She 
answered  modestly,  *  If  my  senses  be  to  be  relied  on, 
I  am  sure  of  it'  I  asked  her  if  she  heard  a  sound 
when  she  clapped  her  hands  upon  her  kneel  She 
said  she  did  not  remember  she  aid,  but  said  she  ap- 
peared to  be  as  much  a  substance  as  I  did  who  talked 
with  her.  *  And  I  may,'  said  she,  '  be  as  soon  per- 
foaded  that  your  apparition  is  talking  to  me  now,  as 
that  I  did  not  really  see  her ;  for  I  was  under  no  man- 
ner of  fear,  and  reoeiyed  her  as  a  friend,  and  parted 
with  her  as  inch.  J  would  not,'  sa^  she, '  giye  one 
futhing  to  make  any  one  belieye  it ;  I  haye  no  in- 
terest in  it ;  nothing  nut  trouble  is  entailed  upon  me 
fat  a  lonff  time,  for  aught  I  know ;  and  had  it  not 
come  to  Ofht  by  accident,  it  would  neyer  haye  been 
made  pubha'  But  now  i^  says  she  will  make  her 
own  pnyate  use  of  it,  and  ke<m  herself  out  of  the  way 
as  much  as  she  can ;  and  so  she  has  done  since.  She 
nys  she  had  a  gentleman  who  came  thirty  miles  to  her 
to  hear  the  relation ;  and  that  she  had  told  it  toa  room- 
fbl  of  people  at  the  time.  Seyeral  particular  gentle- 
men haye  had  the  stoiy  from  Mrs  Baigraye's  own 
mouth. 

This  thing  has  yery  much  affected  me,  and  I  am 
as  well  satisfied  as  I  am  of  the  best-grounded  matter 
«f  iact  And  why  we  should  dispute  matter  of  fact, 
because  we  cannot  solye  things  of  which  we  can  haye 
no  certain  or  demonstratiye  notions,  seems  strange  to 
me;  Mrs  Bargraye's  authority  and  sincerity  alone 
iroiUd  have  been  undoubted  in  any  other  case. 

ITke  Oreai  PJagm  tn  ZoucZmi.] 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  Into  the 
Aeldi  towards  Bow,  for  I  had  a  grsal  mind  to  see 


how  things  were  managed  in  the  riyer,  and  among  the 
ships  ;  and  as  I  had  some  concern  in  shipping,  I  had 
a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
securing  one's  self  from  the  infection,  to  haye  retired 
into  a  snip  ;  and  musing  how  to  satisfy  my  curiosity 
in  that  point,  I  turned  away  oyer  the  fields,  from  Bow 
to  Bromley,  and  down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  that 
are  there  for  landing  or  taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank  or 
sea-wall,  as  they  call  it,  by  himself.  I  walked  a 
while  also  about,  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up ;  at 
la«t  I  fell  into  some  Ulk,  at  a  distance,  with  this 
poor  man.  First  1  asked  him  how  people  did  there- 
abouts t  Alas  I  sir,  says  he,  almost  desolate  ;  all  dead 
or  sick  :  Here  are  yeiy  few  families  in  this  part,  or 
in  that  yillage,  pointing  at  Poplar,  where  half  of 
them  are  not  dead  already,  and  the  rest  sick.  Then 
he,  pointing  to  one  house.  There  they  are  all  dead, 
said  he,  and  the  house  stands  open ;  nobody  dares  go 
into  it.  A  poor  thief,  says  he,  yentured  in  to  st^ud 
something,  but  he  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he  was 
carried  to  the  churchyaiNl  too,  last  night.  Then  he 
pointed  to  seyeral  other  houses.  There,  says  he,  they 
are  all  dead,  the  man  and  his  wife  and  fiye  children. 
There,  says  he,  they  are  shut  up;  you  see  a  watchman 
at  the  door ;  and  so  of  other  houses.  Why,  says  I, 
what  do  you  here  all  alone  1  Why,  says  he,  I  am  a 
poor  desolate  man ;  it  hath  pleased  Ood  I  am  not 
yet  yisited,  though  my  famuy  is,  and  one  of  my 
children  dead.  How  do  you  mean  then,  said  I,  that 
you  are  not  yisited  t  Why,  says  he,  that  is  my  house, 
pointing  to  a  yeiy  little  low  boarded  house,  and  there 
my  poor  wife  and  two  children  live,  said  he,  if  they 
may  be  said  to  liye ;  for  my  wife  and  one  of  the 
children  are  yisited,  but  I  do  not  come  at  them.  And 
with  that  word  I  saw  the  tears  run  very  plentifully 
down  his  face ;  and  so  they  did  down  mme  too,  I 
assure  you. 

.  But,  said  I,  why  do  you  not  come  at  them  I  How  can 
you  abandon  your  own  flesh  and  blood  I  Oh,  sir, 
says  he,  the  Lord  forbid  ;  I  do  not  abandon  them  ;  I 
work  for  them  as  much  as  1  am  able  ;  and,  blessed  be 
the  Lord,  I  keep  them  from  want.  And  with  that  I 
obseryed  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heayen  with  a 
countenance  that  presently  told  me  I  had  happened 
on  a  man  that  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  serious,  reli- 
gious, good  man  ;  and  his  eiaculation  was  an  expres- 
sion 01  thankfulness,  that,  m  such  a  condition  as  he 
was  in,  he  should  be  able  to  say  his  family  did  not 
want.  Well,  says  I,  honest  man,  that  is  a  great 
mer(7,  as  things  go  now  with  the  poor.  But  how  do 
you  uye  then,  and  how  are  you  kept  frt>m  the  drwdful 
calamity  that  is  now  upon  us  all  i  Why,  sir,  says  he, 
I  am  a  waterman,  and  there  is  my  boat,  says  he,  and 
the  boat  serves  me  for  a  house  ;  I  work  in  it  in  the 
day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  in  the  night,  and  what  I  get  I 
lay  it  down  upon  that  stone,  says  he,  showing  me  a 
broad  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  good 
way  from  his  house ;  and  then,  says  he,  I  halloo  and 
call  to  them  till  I  make  them  hear,  and  tiiey  come  and 
fetch  it. 

Well,  fHend,  says  I,  but  how  can  you  get  money  as 
a  waterman  I  Does  anybody  go  hj  water  these  timest 
Yes,  sir,  says  he,  in  the  way  I  am  employed  there 
does.  Do  you  see  there,  says  he,  fiye  ships  lie  at 
anchor  I  pomting  down  the  riyer  a  good  way  below  the 
town  ;  and  do  you  see,  says  he,  eight  or  ten  ships  lie 
at  the  chain  there,  and  at  anchor  yonder  t  pointing 
aboye  the  town.  All  those  ships  haye  families  on 
board,  of  their  merchants  and  owners,  and  such  like, 
who  haye  locked  themselyce  up,  and  liye  on  board, 
dose  shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  infection  ;  and  I  tend 
on  them  to  fetch  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and 
do  what  is  absolutely  necessaiy,  that  they  mar  not 
be  obliged  to  come  on  shore ;  and  eyeiy  nigbt  I  »ateQ 
my  boat  on  board  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  there  I 
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deep  by  mjaelf ;  and  bleated  be  Ood,  I  am  pxeeerred 
hitherto. 

Well,  said  I,  friend,  but  will  thej  let  you  oome  on 
board  after  you  hare  been  on  ihoie  here,  when  this 
has  been  such  a  terrible  place,  and  so  infected  as  it  is  ! 

Why,  as  to  that,  said  he,  I  rery  seldom  go  up  the 
ship-side,  but  delirer  what  I  bring  to  their  boat,  or 
lie  by  the  side,  and  they  h<nst  it  on  board ;  if  I  did, 
I  think  thev  are  in  no  danger  from  me,  for  I  nerer 
go  into  any  house  on  shore,  or  touch  anybody,  no,  not 
of  my  own  family ;  but  I  fetch  proTisions  for  them. 

Nay,  says  I,  but  that  may  be  worse,  for  you  must 
ha>Te  those  provisions  of  somebody  or  other ;  and  since 
all  this  part  of  the  town  is  so  infected,  it  is  dan- 
gerous BO  much  as  to  speak  with  anybody;  for  the 
Tillage,  said  I,  is,  as  it  were,  the  beginning  of  London, 
though  it  be  at  some  distance  from  it. 

TluUr  is  true,  added  he,  but  you  do  not  understand 
me  right.  I  do  not  buy  provisions  for  them  here ;  I 
row  up  to  Oieenwich,  and  buy  fresh  meat  there,  and 
sometimes  I  row  down  the  riyer  to  Woolwich,  and  buy 
there;  thai  I  go  to  single fann-houses  on  the  Kentiui 
fide,  where  I  am  known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and 
butter,  and  bring  to  the  ships,  as  they  direct  me, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I  seldom 
come  on  shore  here ;  and  I  came  only  now  to  call  my 
wife,  and  hear  how  my  little  family  do,  and  give  them 
a  little  money  which  I  reoeiyed  last  night. 

Poor  man!  said  I,  and  how  much  hast  thou  gotten 
for  them  t 

I  have  gotten  four  shilling  said  he,  which  is  a 
peat  sum,  as  things  go  now  with  poor  men ;  but  ^ey 
haye  giyen  me  a  bag  of  bread  too,  and  a  salt  fish,  and 
some  lesh ;  so  all  helps  out. 

Well,  said  I,  and  have  you  glyen  it  them  yet  t 

No,  said  he,  but  I  have  culed,  and  my  wife  has 
answered  that  she  cannot  come  out  yet ;  but  in  half 
an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am  waiting  for  her. 
Poor  woman  I  says  he,  she  is  brought  sadly  down ;  she 
has  had  a  swelling,  and  it  u  broke,  ana  I  hope  she 
will  recover,  but  I  fear  the  child  will  die ;  but  it  is 
the  Lord !    Here  he  stopt,  and  wept  very  much. 

Well,  honest  friend,  said  I,  thou  hast  a  sure  com- 
forter, if  thou  hast  brought  thyself  to  be  resigned  to 
the  wHl  of  God;  ho  is  dealing  with  us  all  in  judg- 
ment. 

Oh,  sir,  says  he,  it  is  infinite  merey  if  any  of  us  are 
qiared ;  and  who  am  I  to  repine ! 

Say'st  thou  so,  said  I ;  and  how  much  less  is  my 
faith  than  thine  I  And  here  my  heart  smote  me,  sug- 
gesting how  much  better  this  poor  man's  foundation 
was,  on  which  he  staid  in  the  danger,  than  mine ; 
that  he  had  nowhere  to  fly ;  that  he  had  a  family  to 
bind  him  to  attendance,  which  I  had  not ;  and  mine 
was  mere  presumption,  his  a  true  dependence  and  a 
courace  resting  on  Ood;  and  yet,  that  he  uscil  all 
possiUe  caution  for  his  safety. 

I  turned  a  little  way  from  the  man  while  these 
thoughts  engaged  me ;  for,  indeed,  I  could  no  more 
refrain  from  tears  than  he. 

At  length,  after  some  farther  talk,  the  poor  woman 
opened  the  door,  and  called  Robert,  Kobert;  ho 
answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few  moments  and  he 
would  come ;  so  he  ran  down  the  common  stairs  to 
his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a  sack  in  which  was  the  pro- 
visions he  had  brought  frx>m  the  ships ;  and  when  he 
returned,  he  ballot  again;  then  he  went  to  the 
great  stone  which  he  showed  me,  and  emptied  the 
sack,  and  laid  all  out,  everything  by  themselves,  and 
then  retired ;  and  his  wife  came  with  a  little  boy  to 
fetch  them  away;  and  he  called,  and  saidv  su<m  a 
captain  had  sent  such  a  thing,  and  such  a  captain 
such  a  thing ;  and  at  the  end  adds,  Ood  has  sent  it 
all,  give  thanks  to  him.  When  the  poor  woman  had 
taken  up  all,  she  was  so  weak,  she  could  not  carry  it 
at  once  in,  though  the  weight  was  not  much  neither; 


so  she  left  the  biscuit,  which  was  in  a  little  ba^  and 
left  a  little  boy  to  watch  it  till  she  came  again. 

Well,  but,  says  I  to  him,  did  you  leave  her  the  fear 
shillings  too,  which  yon  said  was  your  week's  pay  I 

Yes,  yes,  says  he,  you  shall  hear  her  own  it.  So  ha 
calls  again,  Rachel,  Rachel,  which,  it  seems,  was  her 
name,  did  you  take  up  the  money  t  Yes,  aaid  sha. 
How  much  was  itt  said  he.  Four  shillings  and  a 
groat,  said  she.  Well,  well,  says  he,  the  Loird  keif 
you  sdl ;  and  so  he  turned  to  go  away. 

As  I  could  not  refrain  contribunng  tean  to  this 
man's  story,  so  neither  could  I  refrain  my  charity  for 
his  assistance ;  so  I  called  him.  Hark  thee,  firiend,  said 
I,  oome  hither,  for  I  believe  thou  art  in  health,  that  I 
may  venture  thee ;  so  I  pulled  out  my  hand,  whidi 
was  in  my  pocket  before.  Here,  says  I,  go  and  call 
thy  Rachel  once  more,  and  give  her  a  little  move  com- 
fort from  me ;  God  will  never  forsake  a  family  that 
trust  in  him  as  thou  dost :  so  I  gave  him  four  other 
shiUingi,  and  bid  him  go  lay  them  on  the  ttone^  and 
call  his  wife. 

I  have  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man's  thank- 
frilness,  neither  could  he  express  it  himsell^  but  by 
tears  running  down  his  face.  He  called  his  wifie,  and 
told  her  God  had  moved  the  heart  of  a  stranger^  upon 
hearing  their  condition,  to  give  them  all  that  money; 
and  a  great  deal  more  su<£  as  that  he  said  to  her. 
The  woman,  too,  made  signs  of  the  like  thankfnlnea^ 
as  well  to  Heav«>n  as  to  me,  and  joyfully  pi^ed  U 
up ;  and  I  parted  with  no  money  aU  that  year  that  I 
thought  better  bestowed. 

CFrom  the  *  Life  of  Ooioosl  Jsok.*] 

I  have  often  thought  since  that,  and  with  tome 
mirth  too,  how  I  had  really  more  weslth  than  I  knew 
what  to  do  with  [five  pounds,  his  share  of  the  plunder]; 
for  lodging  I  had  none,  nor  any  box  or  drawer  to  hide 
my  money  in,  nor  had  I  any  pocket,  but  such  as  I  say 
was  full  of  holes ;  I  knew  nobody  in  the  world  that 
I  could  go  and  desire  them  to  lav  it  up  for  me ;  for 
beinc  a  poor,  naked,  ragged  boy,  they  would  prsaently 
say  I  hshd  robbed  somebody,  and  perhaps  lay  hold  of 
me,  and  my  money  would  be  my  crime,  as  they  swr 
it  often  is  in  foreign  countries ;  and  now,  as  I  waa  friU 
of  wealth,  behold  I  was  full  of  care,  for  what  to  do  to 
secure  my  money  I  could  not  tell ;  and  this  held  ma 
so  long,  and  was  so  vexatious  to  me  the  next  day, 
that  I  truly  sat  down  and  cried. 

Nothing  could  be  more  peiplexinff  than  this  monej 
was  to  me  all  that  ni^ht.  I  carried  it  in  my  hand  a 
good  while,  for  it  was  in  gold  all  but  14a. ;  and  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  four  guineas,  and  that  14s.  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  cany  than  the  four  guineas.  At  last  I  aai 
down  and  pulled  off  one  of  my  shoes,  and  put  tbe 
four  ffuineas  into  that ;  but  after  I  had  gtme  awhile, 
my  shoe  hurt  me  so  I  oould  not  go,  so  1  was  fain  to 
rit  down  again,  and  take  it  out  of  my  shoe,  and  cany 
it  in  my  hand ;  then  I  found  a  dirty  linen  rag  in  tlw 
street,  and  I  took  that  .up,  and  wrapt  it  altogether,  sad 
carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.  I  have  often  sinoeheaid 
people  say,  when  they  have  been  talking  of  monej 
that  tiiey  could  not  get  in,  I  wish  I  had  it  in  a  fo«l 
clout :  in  truth,  I  had  mine  in  a  foul  dout ;  fer  H 
was  foul,  aooording  to  the  letter  of  that  saying,  but  it 
served  me  till  I  came  to  a  convenient  place,  and  then 
I  sat  down  and  washed  the  cloth  in  toe  kennsl,  uid 
so  then  put  my  moaer  in  again. 

Well,  I  carried  it  home  with  me  to  ray  lodging  in 
the  glass-house,  and  when  I  went  to  go  to  sleep,  I 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  if  I  had  let  any  of  the 
black  crew  I  was  with  know  of  it,  I  should  have  been 
smothered  in  the  ashes  for  it,  or  robbed  of  it,  or  soma 
trick  or  other  put  upon  me  for  it ;  so  I  knew  not  what 
to  do,  but  lay  with  it  in  my  hand,  and  my  hand  i» 
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my  iKwom ;  but  then  fleep  went  from  in j  eyes.  Oh, 
the  weight  of  human  care!  I,  a  poor  b^gar  boy, 
could  not  Bleep,  bo  soon  aa  I  had  but  a  little  money 
to  keep,  who,  before  that,  oould  have  slept  upon  a 
heap  of  brick-bats,  stones,  or  cinders,  or  anywhere,  as 
sound  as  a  rich  man  does  on  his  down  bed,  and 
sounder  too. 

Erery  now  and  then  drooping  asleep,  I  should 
dream  that  my  money  was  lost,  and  start  like  one 
frightened ;  then,  finding  it  fast  in  my  hand,  try  to 

So  to  sleep  agun,  but  oould  not  for  a  long  while ;  wen 
rop  and  start  again.  At  last  a  faney  came  into  my 
head,  that  if  I  fell  asleep,  I  should  dream  of  the 
money,  and  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep,  and  tell  that  I  had 
money ;  which,  if  I  should  do,  and  one  of  the  rogues 
should  hear  me,  they  would  pick  it  out  of  my  bosom, 
and  of  my  hand  too,  without  waking  me ;  and  after 
that  thou^t  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink  more;  so  I 
passed  that  night  otot  in  care  and  anxiety  enough, 
and  this,  I  may  safely  sar,  was  the  first  night's  rest 
that  I  lost  by  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  ridies. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  I  got  out  of  the  hole  we  lay 
in,  and  rambled  abroad  in  the  fields  towards  Stepney, 
and  there  I  mused  and  considered  what  I  should  do 
with  this  money,  and  many  a  time  I  wished  that  I 
had  not  had  it ;  for,  after  ail  my  ruminating  upon  it, 
and  what  course  I  should  take  with  it,  or  where  I 
diould  put  it,  I  could  not  hit  upon  any  one  thinff,  or 
any  posrible  method  to  secure  it ;  and  it  perplexed  me 
10,  ^t  at  last,  as  I  said  just  now,  I  sat  down  and 
cried  heartily. 

When  my  crying  was  oyer,  the  case  was  the  same ; 
I  had  the  money  still,  and  what  to  do  with  it*  I  could 
not  tell :  at  last  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  should 
look  out  for  some  hole  in  a  tree,  and  see  to  hide  it 
there,  till  I  should  haye  occasion  for  it.  Biff  with  this 
discoyeiy,  as  I  then  thought  it,  I  began  to  Took  about 
me  for  a  tree ;  but  there  were  no  trees  in  the  fields 
about  Stepney  or  Mile-end  that  looked  fit  for  my  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  there  were  any,  that  I  began  to  look  nar- 
rowly at,  the  fields  were  so  full  of  people,  that  they 
would  see  if  I  went  to  hide  anything  there,  and  I 
thought  the  people  eyed  me,  as  it  were,  and  that  two 
men  in  particular  followed  me  to  see  what  I  intended 
to  do. 

This  droye  me  further  off,  and  I  crossed  the  road  at 
Mile-end,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town  went  down 
a  lane  that  goes  away  to  the  Blind  Beggar's  at  Beth- 
nal  Green.  When  I  got  a  little  way  m  the  lane,  I 
found  a  footpath  oyer  the  fields,  and  in  those  fields 
seyeral  trees  for  ray  turn,  as  I  thoueht ;  at  last,  one 
tree  had  a  little  hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  my 
reach,  and  I  climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it,  and  when 
I  came  there,  I  put  my  hand  in,  and  found,  as  I 
thought,  a  place  yery  fit;  so  I  placed  my  treasure 
there,  and  was  mighty  well  satisfied  with  it;  but 
behold,  putting  my  hand  in  again,  to  lay  it  more 
commodionsly,  as  1  thought,  of  a  sudden  it  slipped 
away  from  me,  and  I  found  the  tree  was  hollow,  and 
my  little  parcel  was  fallen  in  out  of  my  reach,  and  how 
far  it  might  go  in  I  knew  not ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  my 
money  was  quite  gone,  irrecoyerably  lost ;  there  oould 
be  no  room  so  much  as  to  hope  eyer  to  see  it  again, 
for  'twas  a  yast  great  tree. 

As  young  as  f  was,  I  was  now  sensible  what  a  fool 
T  was  before,  that  I  could  not  think  of  ways  to  keep 
my  money,  but  1  must  come  thus  far  to  throw  it  into 
a  hole  where  I  could  not  reach  it :  well,  I  thrust  my 
hand  quite  up  to  my  elbow,  but  no  bottom  was  to  be 
found,  nor  any  end  of  the  hole  or  cayity ;  I  got  a  stick 
of  the  tree,  and  thrust  it  in  a  great  way,  but  all  was 
one ;  then  I  cried,  nay,  roared  out,  1  was  in  such  a 
passion ;  then  I  got  down  the  tree  again,  then  up 
again,  and  thrust  in  my  hand  again  till  1  scratched 
my  arm  and  made  it  bleed,  and  cried  all  the  while 


most  yiolently ;  then  I  began  to  think  I  had  not  so 
much  as  a  halfpenny  of  it  left  for  a  halfpenny  roll, 
and  I  was  hungiy,  and  then  I  cried  agam :  then  I 
came  away  in  deqwir,  crying  and  roaring  like  a  little 
boy  that  had  been  whipped ;  then  I  went  back  again 
to  the  tree,  and  up  tne  tiee  again,  and  thus  I  did 
seyeral  times. 

The  la»t  time  I  had  gotten  up  the  tree,  I  happened 
to  come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that  I  went  up 
and  came  down  before,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank  also;  and 
bdiold,  the  tree  had  a  great  open  place  in  the  side  of 
it  close  to  the  ground,  as  old  hollow  trees  often  haye ; 
and  looking  in  the  open  place,  to  my  inexpressible 
joy  there  lay  my  monepr  and  my  linen  rag,  all  wrapped 
up  just  as  I  had  put  it  into  the  hole :  for  the  tree  be- 
ing hollow  all  the  way  up,  there  had  been  some  moss  or 
light  stuff,  which  I  had  not  judgment  enough  to  know 
was  not  firm,  that  had  giyen  way  when  it  came  to 
drop  out  of  my  hand,  and  so  it  had  slipped  quite 
down  at  once. 

I  was  but  a  child,  and  .1  rejoiced  like  a  child,  for  I 
hollowed  quite  out  aloud  when  I  saw  it ;  then  I  ran 
to  it  and  snatched  it  up,  hugged  and  kissed  the  dirty 
rag  a  hundred  times ;  ^en  danced  and  jumped  about, 
ran  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and,  in 
short,  I  knew  not  what,  much  less  do  I  know  now 
what  I  did,  thouf  h  I  shall  neyer  forget  the  thing ; 
either  what  a  sinking  grief  it  was  to  my  heart  when  I 
thought  I  had  lost  it,  or  what  a  flood  of  joy  oyer- 
whelmed  me  when  I  had  got  it  again. 

While  I  was  in  the  first  transport  of  my  joy,  as  I 
haye  said,  1  ran  about,  and  knew  not  what  I  did ; 
but  when  that  wafe  oyer,  I  sat  down,  opened  the  foul 
clout  the  money  was  in,  looked  at  it,  tAd  it,  found  it 
was  all  there,  and  then  I  fell  a-ciying  as  yiolently  as 
I  did  before,  when  I  thought  I  had  lost  it. 

{Advice  to  a  Ymith  ofBanMing  DupotUwtL] 
[From  *  Robinson  Crusoe.'] 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred  to 
any  tnSle,  my  head  began  to  be  filleil  yery  early  with 
rambling  thoughts.  My  &ther,  who  was  yery  ancient, 
had  giTon  me  a  competent  share  of  learning,  as  far  as 
house  education  and  a  country  free  school  generally 
go,  and  designed  me  for  the  law:  but  I  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  going  to  sea ;  and  my  in- 
clination to  this  led  me  so  stroncly  against  the  will — 
nay,  the  commands — of  my  fituier,  and  agunst  all 
the  intreaties  and  persuasions  of  my  mother  and  other 
friends,  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  fatal  in 
that  propension  of  nature,  tending  directly  to  the  life 
of  misery  which  was  to  befall  me. 

My  father,  a  wise  and  ^ye  man,  gaye  me  serious 
and  excellent  counsel  against  what  he  foresaw  was  my 
design.  He  called  me  one  morning  into  his  chamber, 
where  he  was  confined  by  the  gou^  and  expostulated 
yery  warmly  with  me  upon  this  subject.  He  asked 
me  what  reasons,  more  than  a  mere  wandering  incli- 
nation, I  had  for  leaying  my  father's  house  and  my 
natiye  country,  where  I  might  be  well  introduced,  and 
had  a  prospect  of  raising  my  fortune  by  application 
and  indnstey,  with  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  He 
told  me  it  was  only  men  of  despemte  fortunes  on  one 
hand,  or  of  aspiring  superior  rortunes  on  the  other, 
who  went  abroad  upon  adventures,  to  rise  by  enter- 
prise, and  make  themselyes  famous  in  undertakings 
of  a  nature  out  of  the  common  road ;  that  these 
things  were  all  either  too  fi^r  above  me,  or  too  fikr 
below  me ;  that  mine  was  the  middle  state,  or  what 
might  be  called  the  upper  station  of  low  life,  which 
he  had  found,  by  long  experience,  was  the  beat  state 
in  the  world — ^the  racfet  suited  to  human  happiness ; 
not  exposed  to  the  miseries  and  hardships,  the  labour 
and  sufferings,  of  the  mechanic  part  of  mankind,  and 
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not  embamMed  with  the  pride,  luzuiy,  ambition, 
and  enry,  of  the  upper  part  of  mankind.  He  told 
me  I  might  judge  of  the  happineM  of  this  state  br 
this  one  thing,  namelv,  that  this  was  the  state  of  lire 
which  all  other  people  envied ;  that  kings  have  fre- 
quently lamented  the  miserable  consequences  of  beins 
bom  to  great  things,  and  wished  they  had  been  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  two  extremes,  between  the  mean 
and  the  great ;  that  the  wise  man  gare  his  testimony 
to  this,  as  the  just  standard  of  true  felicity,  when  he 
prayed  to  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches. 

JEie  bade  me  observe  it,  and  I  should  always  find 
that  the  calamities  of  life  were  shared  among  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  mankind ;  but  that  the  middle 
station  had  the  fewest  disasters,  and  was  not  exposed 
to  so  many  vicissitudes  as  the  higher  or  lower  part  of 
mankind ;  nay,  they  were  not  subjected  to  so  many 
distempers  and  uneasinesses,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
as  those  were  who,  by  vicious  living,  luxury,  and  ex- 
travagances on  one  hand,  or  by  hajnd  labour,  want  of 
necessaries,  and  mean  or  insufficient  diet  on  the  other 
hand,  bring  distempers  upon  themselves  by  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  way  of  living ;  that  the  middle 
station  of  life  was  calculated  for  all  kind  of  virtues, 
and  all  kind  of  enjoyments ;  that  peace  and  plenty 
were  the  handmaids  of  a  middle  fortune ;  that  tem- 
perance, moderation,  quietness,  health,  socie^,  all 
•creeable  diversions,  and  all  desirable  pleasures,  were 
the  blessings  attending  the  middle  station  of  life ; 
that  this  way  men  went  silently  and  smoothly  through 
the  world,  and  comfortably  out  of  it ;  not  emMnaased 
with  the  labours  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head ;  not  sold 
to  a  life  of  slavexy  for  daily  bread,  or  harassed  with 
perplexed  circumstances,  which  rob  the  soul  of  peace 
and  the  body  of  rest ;  not  enraced  with  the  pa«on 
of  envy,  or  the  secret  burning  lust  of  ambition  for 
great  things  —  but  in  easy  circumstances,  sliding 
gently  through  the  world,  and  sensibly  tasting  the 
sweets  of  living  without  the  bitter ;  feeling  that  they 
are  happy,  and  learning,  by  every  day's  experience, 
to  know  it  more  sensibly. 

After  this  he  pressed  me  earnestly,  and  in  the  most 
afiectionate  manner,  not  to  pla^  the  young  man,  or  to 
precipitate  myself  into  misenes,  which  nature,  and 
the  station  of  life  I  was  bom  in,  seem  to  have  pro- 
vided against ;  that  I  was  under  no  necessity  of  seek- 
ing my  bread;  that  he  would  do  well  for  me,  and 
endeavour  to  enter  me  fairly  into  the  station  of  life 
which  he  had  been  just  reoommending  to  me;  and 
that,  if  I  was  not  verr  easy  and  happy  in  the  world, 
it  must  be  my  mere  late,  or  fault,  tha^  must  hinder 
it ;  and  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  answer  for, 
having  thus  discharged  his  duty,  m  warning  me 
against  measures  which  he  knew  would  be  to  my 
hurt.  In  a  word,  that  as  he  would  do  veiy  kind 
thln^  for  me,  if  I  would  stay  and  settle  at  home  as 
he  directed,  so  he  would  not  have  so  much  hand  in 
my  misfortunes  as  to  give  me  any  encouragement  to 
go  away;  and,  to  close  all,  he  told  me  I  had  my 
elder  brother  for  my  example,  to  whom  he  had  used 
the  same  earnest  persuasions  to  keep  him  from  going 
into  the  Low  Country  wars,  but  could  not  prevau,  his 
young  desires  prompting  him  to  run  into  the  army, 
where  he  was  killed ;  and  though  he  said  he  would 
not  cease  to  pray  for  me,  yet  he  would  venture  to  say 
to  me,  that  if  1  did  take  this  foolish  step,  God  would 
not  bless  me — and  I  would  have  leisure  hereafter  to 
reflect  upon  having  neglected  his  counsel^  when  there 
might  be  none  to  assist  in  my  reooveiy. 

BBBMABD  KINBEYIUA 

BsBMABD  Mamdetillb,  author  of  Tki$  Pabh  qf 
Ths  Beea^  was  a  nervous  and  graphic  writer,  who 
•qnandered  upon  useless  and  lax  specuUitions  powen 
that  would  hiave  fitted  him  admirably  for  being  a 


novelist  or  essayist  He  was  bom  in  Holland  in  1670^ 
but  seems  early  to  have  come  to  Fingiand,  where 
he  practised  as  a  physician.  After  aome  obecore 
works,  MandeviUe  produced,  in  1723,  hia  odehraled 
Fal»U  f^  The  Bees,  or  PrwaU  Vices  Made  PuUe 
Benefits,  which  was  soon  rendered  oonspicnons  by 
being  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex;  on 
account  of  its  immoral  and  pemicioiia  tendency. 
Bishop  Berkeley  answered  the  arguments  of  the 
Fable,  and  MandeviUe  replied  in  ZeSers  to  IHosl,  He 
also  published  Fret  Thtmikis  on  BeUgitm,  and  Am  ib* 
guvy  into  the  Orwm  t^iioMnar,  amd  the  Us^fiifmem  of 
Chnstianibf  in  War,  both  of  which,  like  hia  f  ahk^ 
were  of  qnettiooahle  tendency.    He  died  in  17391 

The  satire  of  MandeviUe  is  general,  not  indi vidnal ; 
yet  his  examples  are  strong  and  Uvejy  pictima.  He 
describes  the  faults  and  oorruptiona  oif  different  pro- 
fessions and  forms  of  society,  and  then  attempts  to 
show  that  they  are  subservient  to  the  gnndear  and 
woridly  happiness  of  the  whole.  U  mmwAinA^  ^ 
say  s,  oould  be  cured  of  the  fisilings  thqr  WB  aatunDy 
gmlty  o^  they  would  cease  to  be  CKpJbUe  of  fnnuig 
vast,  potent,  and  poUte  societies.  His  olgeot  was 
chiefly  to  divert  the  reader,  being  oonadons  that 
mankind  are  not  eanly  reascnied  o«t  of  tbekt  iaOiea^ 
Another  of  the  paradoxes  of  Biandetille  is,  tb«t 
charity  schools,  and  aU  sorts  of  education,  are  iiqn- 
rious  to  the  lower  classes.  The  Tiew  which  he  takes 
of  human  nature  is  low  and  degrading  enoog^  to 
have  been  worthy  the  adi^tion  S  Swift;  and  sane 
of  his  descriptioDS  are  not  in&iior  to  tfaoee  of  the 
dean.    For  example: 

{Flattery  ilf  the  OreaL] 

If  you  ask  me  where  to  look  for  those  benatifU 
shining  qualities  of  prime  ministers,  and  tbs  neat 
favountes  of  princes,  that  are  so  finely  painted  in 
dedications,  addresses,  raitaphs,  funeral  sermons,  and 
inscriptions,  1  answer,  I'Kere,  and  nowhere  else.  Whste 
would  you  look  for  the  exoeUenqr  of  a  statue  bnt  in 
that  part  which  you  see  of  it!  Tie  the  pftU«*>H 
outside  only  that  has  the  skill  and  labour  of  the 
sculptor  to  Doast  of;  what  is  out  of  ^ght  is  ontoocbsd. 
Would  you  break  the  head  or  eut  open  the  breast  to 
look  for  the  brains  or  the  heart,  you  would  only  show 
vour  ignocanoe,  and  destroy  the  workmanships  TUs 
has  often  made  me  compare  the  virtues  oi  great  men 
to  your  large  China  jars :  they  make  a  fine  abow, 
and  are  ornamental  even  to  a  chimney.  One  wenld, 
by  the  bulk  the^  appear  in,  and  the  value  that  is  set 
upon  them,  think  thev  might  be  very  usdiil ;  fant 
look  into  a  thousand  of  them,  and  yon  will  find  no- 
thing in  them  but  dust  and  cobwebs. 

iSocietf  Compared  to  a  BotapfPmukJi 

Abundance  of  moderate  men  I  know  that  are  ene- 
mies to  extremes  will  teU  me  that  fiugality  micht  Ii^h 
pUy  supply  the  place  of  the  two  vices,  prodigslity  and 
avarice ;  tJiat  if  men  had  not  so  many  profuse  wnys 
of  spending  wealth,  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  so 
many  evil  practices  to  scrape  it  tcfrether,  and  rraisi 
quently  that  the  same  number  of  men,  by  eqoaUy 
avoiding  both  extremes,  might  render  thnmciln  s 
more  happy,  and  be  less  vicious  without  than  they 
could  witn  them.  Whoever  aiguee  thus,  shows  him- 
self a  better  man  than  he  is  a  politician.  FrugaliQr 
is  like  honesty,  a  mean  starving  virtue,  that  is  osUj 
fit  for  small  societies  of  good  peaceable  men,  who  am 
contented  to  be  poor  so  they  may  be  easy  ;  hat  m  a 
laige  stilling  nation,  you  may  have  soen  enei^  ef 
it  lis  an  idle  dreaming  virtae  that  emplegrs  no 
hands,  and  therefore  veiy  useless  in  a  trading  eouatiy, 
where  them  am  vast  numbers  that  one  way  or  other 
must  be  all  set  to  work.    Prodig»iity  has  a  thousand 
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inrentions  to  ke«p  people  from  sitting  still,  that 
frugality  would  nerer  think  of;  and  ae  this  must 
oonmime  a  prodigious  wealth,  so  avarice  again  knows 
innumerable  tricks  to  lake  it  together,  which  fmgalitj 
would  Hoom  to  make  use  of. 

Authors  are  always  allowed  to  compare  small  things 
to  great  ones,  especially  if  thej  ask  leave  first ;  hut  to 
oompare  great  things  to  mean  trivial  ones  is  unsufier- 
able,  unlets  it  be  in  bnriesque :  otherwise,  I  would 
compare  the  body  politic  (I  confess  the  simile  is  very 
low)  to  a  bowl  of  punch.  Avarice  should  be  the 
•raring,  and  prodigality  the  sweetening  of  it.  The 
water  I  would  call  the  ignorance,  folly,  and  credulity 
at  the  floating  insipid  multitude;  whilst  wisdom, 
honour,  fortitude,  and  the  rest  of  the  sublime  qualities 
of  men,  which,  separated  by  art  from  the  dregs  of 
aalore,  the  fire  of  glory  has  exalted  and  refined  into 
a  ^iritual  essence,  should  be  an  equivalent  to  brandy. 
I  don't  doubt  but  a  Westphalian,  Laplander,  or  any 
other  dull  stranger  that  is  unacquainted  with  the 
wholesome  composition,  if  he  was  to  taste  the  several 
ingredients  apart,  would  think  it  impossible  they 
■houM  make  any  tolerable  liquor.  The  lemons  would 
be  too  sour,  the  sugar  too  luscious,  the  brandy,  he 
will  say,  is  too  strong  ever  to  be  drunk  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  the  water  he  will  call  a  tasteless  liquor,  only 
fit  for  cows  and  horses ;  yet  experience  teaches  us  that 
the  ingredients  I  named,  judiciously  mixed,  will 
make  an  excellent  liquor,  liked  of  and  admired  by 
men  of  exquisite  palates.* 

{^Pomp  and  SttpeiijluUjf,1 

If  the  great  ones  of  the  dergy,  as  well  as  the  lai^, 
of  any  country  whatever,  had  no  value  for  earthnr 
pleasures,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  gratify  their 
appetites,  why  are  envy  and  revenge,  so  raging  among 
them,  and  all  the  other  passions,  improved  and  refined 
upon  in  courts  of  princes  more  than  anywhere  else ; 
and  why  are  their  repasts,  their  recreations,  and  whole 
manner  of  living,  always  such  as  are  approved  of, 
eo voted,  and  imitated  by  the  most  sensual  people  of 
the  same  countiy  1  If,  despising  all  Tisible  decora- 
tloM,  they  were  only  in  love  with  the  embellishments 
cf  the  mind,  why  should  they  borrow  so  many  of  the 
implements,  and  make  use  of  the  most  darling  toys, 
of  the  luxurious  t  Why  should  a  lord  treasurer,  or  a 
bishop,  or  eren  the  Grand  Signior,  or  the  Pope  of 
Heme,  to  be  cood  and  Tirtuous,  and  endeavour  the 
eonqueet  of  his  passions,  have  occasion  for  greater 
revenues,  ridier  frurniture,  or  a  more  numerous  attend- 
ance as  to  personal  service,  than  a  private  mani 
What  virtue  is  it  the  exercise  of  which  requires  so 
much  pomp  and  superfluity  as  are  to  be  seen  by  all 
men  in  powert  A  man  has  as  much  opportunity  to 
piactise  temperanoe  that  has  but  one  dish  at  a  meal, 
as  he  that  is  constantly  served  with  three  courses  and 
a  doien  dishes  in  each.  One  may  exercise  as  much 
patience  and  be  as  full  of  self-denial  on  a  few  flocks, 
without  curtains  or  tester,  as  in  a  velvet  bed  that  is 
■ixteen  foot  high.  The  virtuous  possessions  of  the 
mind  are  neither  charM  nor  burden :  a  man  may 
bear  misfortunce  with  fortitude  in  a  garret,  forgive 
injuries  a-foot,  and  be  chaste,  though  he  has  not  a 
shirt  to  his  back  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  never  believe 
but  that  an  indifferent  skuller,  if  he  was  intrusted 
with  it,  might  canr  all  the  learning  and  religion  that 
one  man  can  contain,  as  well  as  a  barge  with  six  oan, 
espedally  if  it  was  but  to  cross  from  Lambeth  to 

•  This  sfaalle  of  Msadsrllle  may  have  suggesled  the  very 
hoBMnNMoas  la  the  •  lUlsetod  AddiMSM,'  whars OoMmM  is 
SBSfde  toi^— *  Bn^and  is  a  Isfse  sertlMnwars  plpUa.  John 
BnU  is  the  beef  thrown  Into  it.  Taxes  are  the  hot  wstsr  he 
boils  fak  Rottso  bonrashs  sie  the  fool  that  hlaaes  nader  this 
ptpkia,   Parlismsnt  is  the  ladte  that  stlis  tha  hodge- 


Westminster;   or  that  humility  is  so  ponderous  a 
virtue,  that  it  requires  six  horses  to  draw  it. 

▲NDBEW  7LETCHER  OF  81LT0UN. 

Andbbw  FLrrcHEB,  bom  in  1653,  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  knight,  succeeded  early  to  the  family  estate 
of  Saltoun,  and  represented  the  shire  of  Lothian  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL 
He  opposed  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwarda  James  IL,  and  retired  to  Holland. 
His  ertate  was  confiscated  i  but  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685.  Hap- 
pening, in  a  personal  scuflle,  to  kill  the  mayor  of 
Lynn,  Fletcher  again  went  abroad,  and  travelled  in 
Spain.  He  returned  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
and  took  au  active  part  iu  Scottish  affairs.  Hia 
opinions  were  republican,  and  he  was  of  a  haughty 
unbending  temper ;  *  brave  as  the  sword  he  wore,' 
according  to  a  contemporary,  *  and  bold  as  a  lion:  a 
sure  friend,  and  an  irreconcilable  enemy:  would  lose 
his  life  readily  to  serre  his  country,  and  would  not 
do  a  base  thing  to  save  it'  Fletcher  opposed  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England  in  1707,  believing, 
with  many  zealoua  but  narrow-sighted  patriots  of 
that  day,  that  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  ancient 
Caledonia.  He  died  in  1716.  Fletcher  wrote  several 
political  disoouTMa.  One  of  these,  entitled  Am  Ae* 
cotaU  of  a  Comferaatiom  comeemma  a  Hi^  BeaulaiUm 
ijf  ChvernmenU  for  the  Comnum  Uood of  Manktmdf  ina 
Letter  to  the  Marquie  ofMontroee,  the  EarU  of  Rothee, 
Roxbm^  and  Hadamgttm^  from  Lomdoik^  me  ftret  of 
December^  1703,  is  forcibly  written,  and  containa 
some  strong  appeala  in  favour  of  Scottish  independ- 
ence, as  well  as  some  just  and  manly  sentiments.  In 
this  letter  oocun  a  saying  often  quoted,  and  which 
has  been  (by  Lord  Brougham  and  others)  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  Earl  criP  Chatham :  *  I  knew  a  very 
wise  man  that  believed  thai  if  a  man  were  permitted  to 
make  all  Me  balladtt  he  need  not  care  who  ehoidd  make 
the  lawe  of  a  noHon^  The  newspaper  may  now  be 
said  to  have  supplanted  the  ballad ;  yet,  during  the 
late  war,  the  naval  songs  of  Dibdin  fanned  the  flame 
of  national  courage  and  patriotism.  An  excessive 
admiration  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics  led 
Fletcher  to  eulogise  even  the  slavery  that  prevailed 
in  those  states.  He  represents  their  oondition  aa 
happy  and  usefVil ;  and,  as  a  contrast  to  it,  be  paints 
the  state  of  the  lowest  dass  in  Scotland  in  ooloura 
that,  if  true,  show  how  frightfiiUv  disorganised  the 
oountry  was  at  that  period.  In  his  Second  Dieamree 
on  the  Affaira  <f  Sedkmd,  1698,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing sketch : — 

*  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a 
great  many  poor  fhmilies  very  meanly  provided  for 
by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who,  by  living  on 
bad  food,  fUl  into  various  diseases)  tiro  hundred  thou' 
eand  people  begging  from  door  to  door.  These  are  not 
only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  veir  grievous 
burden  to  so  poor  a  country.  And  though  the  num- 
ber of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  for- 
meriv,  by  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet 
in  all  times  there  have  been  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  those  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without 
any  regard  or  subjection  either  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,'Or  even  those  of  (Sod  and  nature.  No  magis- 
trate could  ever  be  informed,  or  discover,  whidi 
way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  wretches  died, 
or  that  ever  they  were  baptised.  Many  murders 
have  been  discovered  among  tiiem;  and  they  are 
not  only  a  most  unspeakaUe  oppression  to  poor 
tenants  (who,  if  they  give  not  bread,  or  aom^  kind 
of  provision,  to  perhapa  forty  such  villains  iu  one 
day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  theroX  but  they 
rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses  distant 
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ftom  any  neighbourhood.  In  yean  of  plenty,  many 
tiioQiands  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at 
country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  the  like 
public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and 
fighting  together,  lliese  are  such  outrageous  dis- 
OKlers,  that  it  were  better  for  the  nation  they  were 
sold  to  the  galleys  or  West  Indies,  than  that  they 
should  continue  any  longer  to  be  a  burden  and  curse 
upon  us.' 

JONATHAN  SWIPT. 

The  most  powerftil  and  original  proee  writer  of 
this  period  was  Db  Swift,  the  celebrated  dean  of 
St  Patrick's.  We  haye  already  noticed  his  poetry, 
which  formed  only  a  sort  of  interlude  in  the  strangely 
mingled  drama  of  his  life.  None  of  his  works  were 
written  for  mere  fune  or  solitary  gratification.  His 
restless  and  insatiate  ambition  prompted  him  to 
wield  his  pen  as  a  means  of  adrandng  his  interests, 
or  expressing  his  personal  feelings,  caprices,  or  re- 
sentment In  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  he  says — 
*  All  my  endearours,  from  a  boy,  to  distinguish  my- 
self^ were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  fortune, 
that  I  might  be  used  like  a  lord  by  those  who  hare 
an  opinion  of  my  parts — ^whether  right  or  wrong,  it 
is  no  great  matter ;  and  so  the  reputation  of  wit  or 
great  learning  does  the  office  of  a  blue  ribbon,  or  of 
a  coach  and  six  horses.*  This  was  but  a  poor  and 
sordid  ambition,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  bore 
such  fruit  The  first  work  of  any  importance  by 
Swift  was  a  political  tract,  written  in  1701,  to  rin- 
dicate  the  Whig  patriots,  Somers,  Halifax,  and 
PorUand,  who  hiul  been  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  author  was  then  of  the  ripe  age  of 
thirty-four ;  Ibr  Swift,  unlike  his  friend  Pope,  came 
but  slowly  to  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The 
treatise  was  entitled  A  Ditemmt  ofthn  Contests  and 
Dusensions  betwecH  the  Nobles  and  Commons  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  It  is  plainly  written,  without  irony  or 
eloquence.  One  sentence  (the  last  in  the  fourth 
chapter)  doses  with  a  fine  simile.  '  Although,'  he 
says,  *  most  rerolutions  of  gOTemment  in  Greece 
and  Rome  began  with  the  tyranny  of  the  people, 
yet  they  generally  concluded  in  that  of  a  single  per- 
son :  so  that  an  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe ;  a 
mere  underworker,  and  a  purchaser  in  trust  for 
some  single  tyrant,  whose  state  and  power  may  ad- 
vance to  their  own  ruin,  with  as  bUnd  an  instinct 
as  those  worms  that  die  with  weaving  magnificent 
habits  for  beings  of  a  superior  nature  to  their  own.' 
Swift's  next  work  was  his  Bat^  tf  the  Books,  written 
to  support  his  patron.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
dispute  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning.  *  The  Battle  of  the  Books'  exhi- 
bits all  Hie  characteristics  of  Swift's  style,  its  per- 
sonal satire,  and  strong  racy  humour.  These  qualities 
were  farther  displayed  in  his  Tak  of  a  Tub,  written 
about  the  same  time,  and  first  published  in  1704. 
The  object  of  his  powerftil  satire  was  here  of  a 
higher  cast ;  it  was  to  ridicule  the  Boman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians,  with  a  view  of  exalting  the  High 
Church  of  England  party.  His  three  heroes,  Peter, 
Martin,  and  Jack,  represent  Popery,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Protestant  dissenters ;  and  their 
adventures,  if  not  very  decorous,  are  at  least  irre- 
sistibly ludicrous.  How  an^  clergyman  could  write 
and  publish  in  such  a  strain  on  religious  subjects, 
must  ever  remain  a  marvel.  But  Swift  published 
anonymously.  He  soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  the 
Whigs,  and  his  next  publications  united  him  with 
the  Tory  party.  In  1708  appeared  his  Sentimenis 
of  a  Church  t^  England  Man^  in  Respect  to  Religion 


and  Gooemment,  his  Letters  on  <fte  Saeramemkd  Tesi, 
Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  Chrietkauh^  and 
Predictions  for  the  Year  1708,  ^  Isaae  Biekarekiff, 
Esq.    Yanous  political  tracts  ibUowed,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  are.  The  Condmet  q^  t)he  AS^ 
published  in  1712,  and  The  PubHe  Spirit  of  the  Whigs, 
m  1714.    The  latter  incensed  1^  Duke  of  Argyle 
and  other  peers  so  much,  that  a  prodamalioQ  ofifcr- 
ing  a  reward  of  £300  was  issued  for  the  discovery  ef 
the  author.    In  1713,  Swift  was  rewarded  with  the 
deanery  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dublin ;  but  the  destno- 
tion  of  all  his  hopes  of  forther  preferment  foDowed 
soon  after,  on  the  accession  of  theHouse  of  Hanorer 
to  the  throne,  and  the  return  of  the  Whig  party 
to  power.    He  withdrew  to  Ireland,  a  disappomted 
man,  tviSl  of  bitterness  against  many  <^  the  mea  and 
things  of  his  age.    His  feelings  partlv  found  vent 
in  several  works  which  he  publishea  on  nalaanal 
subjects,  and  which  rendered  him  exoeedin^y  po- 
pular— A  Proposal  for  efts  Universal  Use  ^  Iriik 
Mcmufactures,  and  Letters  bg  M.  B,  Drapier  against 
Wood's  patent  for  supplying  Ireland  with  a  copper 
coinage.    His  talents  were  in  foil  vigour,  and  his 
mind,  ever  active,  jwured  forUi  a  vast  number  of 
slight  pieces  on  the  topics  of  the  day.    In  1726  ap- 
peared GuHioer's  TVoveb,  the  most  original  and 
extraordinary  of  all  his  productions.    A  few  of  his 
friends — Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Gav,  and  Arimthnot — 
were  in  the  secret  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  sati- 
rical romance ;  but  it  puzzled  the  world  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree,  and  this  uncertainty  tended  to  increase 
the  interest  and  attraction  of  the  work.    While 
oourtiera  and  poUticians  recognised  in  the  adveutuws 
of  Gulliver  many  satirical  allusions  to  the  court  aod 
politics  of  England — ^to  Walpole,  Bolingbroke,  the 
Prince  of  Wal^  the  two  contending  parties  in  the 
state,  and  various  matters  of  secret  histoiy — the 
great  mass  of  ordinary  readers  saw  and  felt  only  the 
wonder  and  fascination  of  the  nanative.    The  ap- 
pearance, occupations,  wars,  and  pursuits  of  the  ti^ 
Lilliputians — the  gigantsc   Brobdlngnagians — the 
fearful,  misanthropic  picture  of  the 
the  nldlosophic  researches  at  Laputa — all  , 
novelty  and  attraction  for  the  mere  unlearned 
who  was  alternately  agitated  with  emotions  of 
prise,  delight,  astonishment,  pity,  and  reprohatkn. 
The  charm  of  Swiff  s  style,  so  simple,  pure,  and 
afibcted,  and  the  apparent  earnestness  and 
with  which  he  dwells  on  tiie  most  improbable 
cumstances,  are  displayed  in  fhll  perfection  in  Qui- 
liver,  which  was  the  most  carefiilly  finished  of  all 
his  works.    Some  tracts  on  ecdesiastlcal  questions^ 
and  the  best  of  his  poetiy,  were  afterwards  produoedL 
EQs  other  prose  works  were,  A  Historg  of  the  Pos^ 
Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne  (not  published  till  kng 
after  his  death).  Polite  Conversation,  a  hapoy  satire 
on  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life,  and  IHrectieite 
for  Servants,  a  fhigment  which  also  i^peared  after 
his  death,  and  on  which  he  bestowed  considerable 
pains.    It  exemplifies  the  habit  of  minute  observa- 
tion which  distUiguished  Swift,  and  whic^  some- 
times rendered  him  no  very  agreeable  inmate  of  a 
house.    Various  editions  of  Swift's  works  have  been 
published,  but  the  best  and  most  complete  is  that  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  nineteen  volumes.    Bm  rank  as 
a  writer  has  long  since  been  established.    In  orig;i- 
nalit^  and  strength  he  has  no  superior,  and  in  wit 
and  irony — the  latter  of  which 

'—^  he  was  bom  to  introduce, 
Befined  it  first,  and  showed  its  uss 

he  shines  equally  pre-eminent  He  was  deficient  hi 
purity  of  taste  and  loftiness  of  imagination.  The 
frequency  with  which  he  dwells  on  gross  mod  dia- 
gusting  images,  betrays  a  callousness  of  ibding  that 
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wholly  debarred  him  tnm  the   purer  regions  of 
romance.    He  could 

Laugh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair  ; 

though  it  was  still,  as  Coleridge  has  remarked, 
*the  soul  of  Rabelais  dwelling  in  a  dry  place.' 
Of  the  *  serious  aii'  of  Cerrantes,  which  Pope  has 
also  bestowed  on  his  friend,  the  traces  are  less  fre- 
quent and  distinct  We  can  scarcely  conceive  him 
to  have  ever  read  the  *  Faery  Queen*  or  *  Midsummer 
Night's  Di^mL*  The  palpable  and  fiimiliar  objects 
of  life  were  the  sources  of  his  inspiration ;  and  in 
fictitious  narratiTe,  he  excels,  like  Richardson  and 
Defoe,  by  painting  and  grouping  minute  particu- 
lars, Uiat  impart  to  his  most  extraragant  conceptions 
an  air  of  sober  truth  and  reality.  Always  full  of 
thought  and  obserration,  his  clear  perspicuous  style 
nerer  tires  in  the  perusal  When  exhausted  by  the 
works  of  inuiginatiTe  writers,  or  the  ornate  periods 
of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  the  plidn,  earnest, 
and  manly  pages  of  Swift,  his  strong  sense,  keen 
observation,  aini  caustic  wit,  are  felt  to  be  a  legacy 
of  inestimable  ralue.  He  was  emphatically  a  nuuter 
in  English  literature,  and  as  such,  with  all  his  fkults, 
is  entitled  to  our  rererence. 

The  satirical  rein  of  Swift  is  well  exemplified  in 
his  *  Argument  against  Abolishing  Christianity,'  the 
Teiy  title  of  which  is  a  specimen  of  grave  irony.  It 
runs  as  follows: — *  An  Argument  to  prove  that  the 
Abolishing  of  Christianity  in  England  may,  as 
things  now  stand,  be  attended  with  some  incon- 
veniences, and  perhaps  not  produce  those  many  good 
effects  proposed  thereby.'  Two  specimens  of  this 
tract  are  presented. 

[^IneonivenMneet  from  a  Propoted  AhoUtion  iff 
Ckriatiamtjf.'] 

I  am  reiy  sensible  how  much  the  gentlemen  of  wit 
and  pleasure  are  apt  to  murmur  and  be  shocked  at 
the  sisht  of  so  many  dagsle-tail  parsons,  who  happen 
to  fall  in  their  way,  and  offend  their  eyes ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  those  wise  reformers  do  not  consider 
what  an  advantage  and  felicity  it  is  for  great  wits  to 
be  always  provided  ¥rith  objects  of  scorn  and  contempt, 
in  order  to  exercise  and  improve  their  talents,  and 
divert  their  spleen  from  falling  on  each  other,  or  on 
themselves ;  especially  when  all  this  may  be  done 
without  the  lea^t  imaginable  danger  to  their  persons. 
And  to  urge  another  argument  of  a  parallel  nature : 
if  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how  could  the 
free-thinkers,  the  strone  reasoners,  and  the  men  of 
profound  learning,  be  able  to  find  another  subject  so 
calculated  in  idT  points  whereon  to  display  their 
abilities!  What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should 
we  be  deprived  of  from  those  whose  genius,  by  con- 
tinual practice,  hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery 
and  invectives  against  religion,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  never  able  to  shine  or  distinguish  themselves  on 
any  other  subject  t  We  are  daily  complaining  of  the 
great  decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  we  take 
away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  topic  we  have 
left!  Who  would  ever  have  suspected  Asffill  for  a 
wit  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  ineuaustible 
stock  of  Christlanitv  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide 
them  with  materials  t  What  other  subject  through 
all  art  or  nature  could  have  produced  Tindal  for  a 
profound  author,  or  furnished  nim  with  readers  t  It 
18  the  wise  dioice  of  the  subject  that  alone  adometh 
and  distinguisheth  the  writer.  For  had  a  hundred 
such  pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the  side  of 
religion,  thev  would  immediately  have  sunk  into 
silence  and  oblivion. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  wholly  groundless,  or  inv  fears 
altogether  imaginary,  that  the  abolishing  of  Qiristi* 
anity  may,  pemaps,  bring  the  church  in  danger,  or 


at  least  put  the  senate  to  the  trouble  of  another  secur- 
ing vote.  I  desire  I  may  not  be  misunderstood ;  I 
am  far  from  presuming  to  affirm  or  think  that  the 
church  is  in  danger  at  present,  or  as  things  now  stand, 
but  we  know  not  how  soon  it  may  be  so,  when  the 
Christian  religion  is  repealed.  As  plausible  as  this 
project  seems,  there  may  a  dangerous  design  lurk 
under  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  notorious  than  that 
the  atheists,  deists,  socinians,  anti-trinitarians,  and 
other  subdivisions  of  free-thinkers,  are  persons  of  little 
zeal  for  the  present  ecclesiastical  establishmoit. 
Their  declared  opinion  is  for  repealing  the  sacramen- 
tal test;  they  are  very  indifierent  with  regard  to 
ceremonies ;  nor  do  they  hold  the /us  divinwn  of  epis- 
copacy. Therefore  this  may  be  intended  as  one  poli- 
tic step  towards  altering  the  constitution  of  the  church 
established,  and  setting  up  presbytery  in  its  stead ; 
which  I  leave  to  be  firaier  considered  by  those  at  the 
helm. 

And  therefore  if,  notwithstanding  aU  I  have  said, 
it  shall  still  be  thought  necessary  to  have  a  biU 
brought  in  for  repealing  Christianity,  I  would  humbly 
ofier  an  amendment,  that,  instead  of  the  word  Cftrii- 
Hamtjft  may  be  put  reUgioH  in  general ;  which  I  con- 
ceive will  much  better  answer  all  the  good  ends  pro- 
posed by  the  projectors  of  it.  For  as  long  as  we  leave 
m  being  a  Ood  and  his  Providence,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary consequences  which  curious  and  inquisitive 
men  will  be  apt  to  draw  from  such  premises,  we  do 
not  strike  at  tne  root  of  the  evil,  although  we  should 
ever  so  effectually  annihilate  the  present  scheme  of 
the  Gospel.  For  of  what  use  is  freedom  of  thought, 
if  it  will  not  produce  freedom  of  action,  which  is  the 
sole  end,  how  remote  soever  in  appearance,  of  all 
objections  against  Christianity  f  And  therefore  the 
free-thinkers  consider  it  a  sort  of  edifice,  wherein  all 
the  parts  have  such  a  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other,  that  if  you  happen  to  pull  out  one  single  nul, 
the  whole  fiibric  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

lArgumentafor  the  AbolUicn  of  CkrisiiaMiy  TSreatedJ] 

It  is  likewise  ui^ged,  that  there  are  by  computation 
in  this  kingdom  above  ten  thousand  parsons,  whose 
revenues,  ^ided  to  those  of  my  lords  the  bishops, 
would  suffice  to  maintain  at  least  two  hundred  young 
gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure,  and  free-thinking, 
enemies  to  priestcraft,  narrow  principles,  pedantiy, 
and  prejudices,  who  might  be  an  ornament  to  the 
court  and  town  ;  and  then,  sgain,  so  great  a  number 
of  able  [bodied]  divines  might  be  a  recruit  to  our 
fleet  and  armies.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  be  a  con- 
sideration of  some  weight ;  but  tnen,  on  the  other 
side,  several  thin^  deserve  to  be  considered  likewise : 
as,  first,  whether  it  may  not  be  thought  necessary  that 
in  certain  tracts  of  country,  like  what  we  call  parishes, 
there  should  be  one  man  at  least  of  abilities  to  read 
and  write.  Then  it  seems  a  wrong  computation,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  throughout  this  Island 
would  be  large  enough  to  maintain  two  hundred 
young  gentlemen,  or  even  half  that  number,  after 
the  present  refined  way  of  living,  that  is,  to  allow 
each  of  them  such  a  rent  as,  in  tne  modem  form  of 
speech,  would  make  them  easy.        *        * 

Another  advantage  proposed  bv  the  abolishing  of 
Christianity,  is  the  clear  gain  of  one  day  in  seven, 
which  is  now  entirely  lost,  and  consequently  the 
kingdom  one-seventh  less  considerable  in  trade,  busi- 
ness, and  plea.mre ;  besides  the  loss  to  the  public  of 
so  many  stately  structures  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
cleivy,  which  might  be  converted  into  play-houses, 
market-houses,  exchanges,  common  dormitories,  and 
other  public  edifices. 

I  hope  1  shall  be  forgiven  a  hard  word  if  I  call  this 
a  cavil.  I  readily  own  there  hath  been  an  old  cus- 
tom, time  out  of  mind,  for  people  to  assemble  in  the 
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churches  erery  Sanday,  and  that  shops  are  still  ire- 
quently  shut  up,  in  order,  as  it  is  conceived,  to  pre- 
serve tlie  memory  of  that  ancient  practice ;  hat  how 
this  can  prove  a  hindrance  to  business  or  pleasure,  is 
hard  to  imaf^ne.  What  if  the  men  of  pleasure  are 
forced,  one  day  in  the  week,  to  game  at  home  instead 
of  the  chocolate  house  1  are  not  the  tarems  and  cof- 
feehouses open  t  can  there  be  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son for  taking  a  dose  of  physic  t  is  not  Sunday  the 
chief  day  for  traders  to  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the 
week,  and  for  lawyers  to  prepare  their  briefs  I  But  I 
would  fain  know  how  it*can  be  pretended  that  the 
churches  are  misapplied?  where  are  more  appoint- 
ments and  rendezvouses  of  gallantly  t  where  more 
care  to  appear  in  the  foremost  box  with  greater  ad- 
vantage of  dress  t  where  more  meetings  for  business  t 
where  more  bargains  driven  of  all  sorts  t  and  where  so 
many  convenit^nces  or  incitements  to  sleep! 

There  is  one  advantage,  greater  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  proposed  by  the  alwlishing  of  Christianity : 
that  it  will  utterly  extinguish  parties  among  us,  by 
removing  those  factious  distinctions  of  high  and  low 
church,  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Presbyterian  and  Church 
of  England,  which  are  now  so  many  grievous  clogs 
upon  public  proceedings,  and  are  apt  to  dispose  men 
to  pref^  the  gratifying  themselves,  or  depressing  their 
adversaries,  before  the  most  important  interest  of  the 
state. 

1  confess,  if  it  were  certain  that  so  great  an  advan- 
ta^  would  redound  to  the  nation  by  this  expedient,  I 
Trould  submit,  and  be  silent ;  but  will  any  man  say,  that 
if  the  words  drinking,  cheating,  lying,  stealing,  were 
by  act  of  parliament  ejected  out  of  the  English  tongue 
and  dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake  next  mommg 
chaste  and  temperate,  honest  and  just,  and  lovers  of 
truth  1  Is  this  a  fair  consequence  t  Or  if  the  physicians 
would  forbid  us  to  pronounce  the  words  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  stone,  would  that  expedient  serve  like  so 
many  talismans  to  destroy  the  diseases  theroselve^ 
Are  party  and  faction  rooted  in  men's  hearts  no  deep^  %m 
than  phrases  borrowed  from  religion,  or  founded  upon 
no  firmer  principles  t  and  is  our  own  language  so  poor, 
that  we  cannot  find  other  terms  to  express  tnem  t  Are 
envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  such  ill  nomen- 
clators,  that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations  for  their 
owners  t  Will  not  heydukes  and  mamalukes,  manda- 
rines and  pashaws,  or  any  other  words  formed  at 
pleasure,  serve  to  distinguish  those  who  are  in  the 
ministry  from  others  who  would  be  in  it  if  they  could  t 
What,  for  instance,  is  easier  than  to  vary  the  form  of 
speech,  and,  insteaul  of  the  word  church,  make  it  a 

Suestion  in  politics,  whether  the  Monument  be  in 
anger  t  Because  religion  was  nearest  at  hand  to  Air- 
nish  a  few  convoiient  phrases,  is  our  invention  so  bar- 
ren we  can  find  no  other  t  Suppose,  for  aigument  sake, 
that  the  Tories  favoured  Margarita,  the  Whigs  Mrs 
Tofls,  and  the  Trimmers  Valentini,^  would  not  Mar- 
garitians,  Toftians,  and  Valentinians  be  veir  tolerable 
marks  of  distinction!  The  Prasini  and  Veniti,  two 
most  virulent  factions  in  Italy,  began  (if  I  remember 
right)  by  a  distinction  of  colours  in  ribbons ;  and  we 
might  contend  .with  as  good  a  grace  about  the  dignity 
of  the  blue  and  the  green,  which  would  serve  as  pro- 
perly to  divide  the  court,  the  parliament,  and  the 
kingdom  between  them,  as  any  terms  of  art  whatsoever 
borrowed  from  religion.  And  therefore  I  think  there 
is  little  force  in  this  objection  against  Christianity,  or 
prospect  of  so  great  an  advantage  as  is  proposed  in  the 
abolishing  of  it. 

It  is  acain  objected,  as  a  veiy  absurd  ridiculous 
custom,  that  a  set  of  men  should  be  sufl^ered,  much 
less  employed  and  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  seven 
against  the  lawfulness  of  tho^•e  methods  loost  in  use 
towards  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  riches,  and  pleasure. 


Singers  then  in  vogue. 


whidi  are  the  constant  piaetice  of  all  moi  aliw. 
But  this  objection  is,  I  think,  a  little  unworthy  to 
refined  an  age  as  ours.  Let  us  aigue  this  mattsr 
calmly:  I  appeal  to  the  breast  of  any  polite  free- 
thinker, whether,  in  the  punuit  of  gtatifying  a  pto- 
dominaat  passion,  he  hath  not  always  felt  a  wonaflr- 
ful  incitement  by  reflecting  it  was  a  thing  fbrbiddea ; 
and  therefore  we  see,  in  order  to  cultivate  this  taste, 
the  wisdom  of  the  nation  hath  taken  special  can  that 
the  ladies  should  be  tarnished  with  prohibited  eilks, 
and  the  men  with  prohibited  wine.  And  indeed  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  some  other  prohibitions  wen 
promoted,  in  order  to  improve  the  pleaaoica  a£  the 
town ;  whicn,  for  want  of  such  expedienta,  begin  al- 
ready, as  I  am  told,  to  flag  and  grow  languid,  pviBg 
way  daily  to  cruel  inroads  from  ^e  spleen. 


{Lmliennu  Image  of  FanatMcUnul 
CFrom  a 'Pisoonrse  on  the  Operation  qf  the  Ofiilt*} 

It  is  recorded  of  Mahomet,  that  upon  a  visit  he' 
going  to  pay  in  Paradise,  he  had  an  offer  of  scvexal 
vehicles  to  conduct  him  upwards ;  as,  fiery  diariota, 
winged  horses,  and  celestial  sedans ;  but  he  refused 
them  all,  and  would  be  borne  to  heaven  on  nothing 
but  his  ass.  Now,  this  inclination  of  Mahomet,  as 
singular  as  it  seems,  hath  since  been  taken  up  by  a 
great  number  of  devout  Christians,  and  doubtless  with 
£Ood  reason.  For,  since  that  Arabian  is  known  to 
have  borrowed  a  moiety  of  his  reli^ous  system  fran 
the  Christian  futh,  it  is  but  just  he  should  pay  re- 
prisals to  such  as  would  challenge  them ;  wherein  Um 
good  people  of  England,  to  do  them  all  right,  have  not 
been  lMu:kwi^.  For  though  there  is  not  anj  other 
nation  in  the  world  so  plentifully  provided  with  car> 
riages  for  that  journey,  either  as  to  safety  or  eaae, 
yet  there  are  abundance  of  us  who  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  any  other  machine  besides  this  of  Mahomei. 

Meditation  iipoa  a  Broomstick^  aeeordimg  to  As 
ttyle  aund  manaier  qf  the  Hon,  Robert  BoyU'a  MediHk' 
tiont, 

Hiis  single  stick,  which  you  now  behold  in^o- 
riously  lying  in  that  neglected  comer,  I  once  knew  in 
a  flourishing  state  in  a  forest ;  it  was  taU  of  aap,  Inll 
of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs ;  but  now  in  vain  dees 
the  busy  art  of  man  pretend  to  vie  with  natnn,  bj 
tyiuff  that  withered  oundle  of  twigs  to  its 


trunk ;  it  is  now  at  best  but  the  reverse  of  what  it 


was,  a  tree  turned  upside  down,  the  branches  on  the 
earth,  and  the  root  in  the  air ;  it  is  now  handled  bj 
every  dirty  wench,  condemned  to  do  her  dmd^ety, 
and,  by  a  capricious  kind  of  fate,  destined  to  make 
her  things  clean,  and  be  nasty  itself;  at  length,  weorn 
out  to  the  stumps  in  the  serrice  of  the  maids,  it  is 
either  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  the  last 
use  of  kindling  a  fire.  When  I  beheld  this,  I  sighed, 
and  said  within  myself.  Surely  mortal  man  it  a 
broomstick  I  nature  sent  him  into  the  worid 
and  lusty,  in  a  thriving  condition,  wearing 
hair  on  his  head,  the  proper  branches  of  this 
ing  vegetable,  until  the  axe  of  intemperance 
lopped  off  his  green  boughs,  and  left  him  a  withered 
trunk ;  he  then  flies  to  art,  and  puts  on  a  psiwig, 
valuing  himself  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of  hairs, 
all  covered  with  powder,  that  never  grew  on  his  head ; 
but  now,  should  this  our  broomstick  pretend  to  enter 
the  scene,  proud  of  those  birchen  spoQs  it  never  here, 
and  all  covered  with  dust,  though  the  sweepioA  of 
the  finest  lady's  chamber,  we  should  be  apt  to  ridieule 
and  despise  its  vanity.  Partial  judges  that  we  are  of 
our  own  excellences,  and  other  men's  defaults ! 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  you  will  say,  is  an 
emblem  of  a  tree  standing  on  Its  bea<I :  and  pray, 
what  is  man  but  a  topsy-turvy  creature^  his  animal 
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fitealtiM  perpetaally  momiied  on  his  rational,  his 
head  where  Lis  heels  should  be — flnoTelling  on  the 
earth!  and  yet,  with  all  his  fibults,  he  sets  up  to  be  a 
vniTersal  rdbrmer  and  corrector  of  abuses,  a  remover 
of  grievances ;  rakes  into  every  slut's  comer  of  nature, 
bringing  hidden  comptions  to  the  light,  and  raises  a 
mighty  dust  where  there  was  none  before,  sharing 
deeply  all  the  while  in  the  very  same  pollutions  he 
pretends  to  sweep  away.  His  last  days  are  spent  in 
siaveiy  to  women,  and  generally  the  least  deserving ; 
till,  worn  to  the  stumps,  like  his  brother  besom,  he  is 
either  kicked  out  of  doors,  or  made  use  of  to  kindle 
flames  for  othMs  to  wann  themselves  by. 

\AdveiUvint  qf  CfuUiver  in  Brobdingnag.'] 

[Thrown  amongst  a  people  detoribed  as  about  ninety  feet 
high,  Gulliver  is  taken  in  charge  by  a  young  lady  oonneoted 
with  the  court,  who  had  two  boxes  made  in  whiflh  to  keep  him 
and  cany  him  about.] 

I  should  have  lived  happy  enough  in  that  countnr, 
if  my  littleness  had  not  exposed  me  to  several  ridi- 
oxlous  and  troublesome  accidents,  some  of  which  I 
shall  venture  to  relate.  Olumdalclitch  often  carried 
me  into  the  gardens  of  the  court  in  my  smaller  box, 
and  would  sometimes  take  me  out  of  it,  and  hold  me 
in  her  hand,  or  set  me  down  to  walk.  I  remember, 
before  the  dwarf  left  the  queen,  he  followed  us  one 
day  into  those  gardens,  and  my  nurse  having  set  me 
down,  he  and  I  being  close  together,  near  some  dwarf 
apple  trees,  I  must  need  show  my  wit  by  a  silly  allu- 
tton  between  him  and  the  trees,  which  happens  to 
hold  in  their  language  as  it  doth  in  ours.  Where- 
upon the  malicious  rogue  watching  his  opportunity, 
when  I  was  walking  under  one  of  them,  shook  it 
directly  over  my  head,  by  which  a  dozen  apples,  each 
of  them  near  as  large  as  a  Bristol  barrel,  came  tumb- 
ling about  my  ears  ;  one  of  them  hit  me  on  the  back 
as  I  chanced  to  stoop,  and  knocked  me  down  flat  on 
my  face  ;  but  I  received  no  other  hurt,  and  the  dwarf 
was  pardoned  at  my  desire,  because  I  had  given  the 
provocation. 

Another  day  Olumdalclitch  left  me  on  a  smooth 
nass-plat  to  divert  myself,  while  she  walked  at  some 
distance  with  her  governess.  In  the  meantime  there 
suddenly  fell  such  a  violent  shower  of  hail,  that  I  was 
immediately  by  the  force  of  it  struck  to  the  ground  ; 
and  when  I  was  down,  the  hail-stones  gave  me  such 
cruel  bangs  all  over  the  body,  as  if  I  had  been  pelted 
with  tennis-balls  ;  however,  I  made  a  shift  to  creep 
on  all  fours,  and  shelter  myself  hr  lying  flat  on  my 
&ce,  on  the  lee-side  of  a  border  of'^  lemon  thyme,  but 
so  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  that  I  could  not  go 
abroad  in  ten  days.  Neither  is  this  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  because  nature  in  that  country  observ- 
ing the  same  proportion  through  all  her  operations,  a 
hail-stone  is  near  eighteen  hundred  times  as  laige  as 
one  in  Europe,  which  I  can  assert  upon  experience, 
having  been  so  curious  to  weieh  and  measure  them. 

But  a  more  dangerous  accident  happened  to  me  in 
the  same  garden,  when  my  little  nurse,  believing  she 
had  put  me  in  a  secure  place,  which  I  often  intreated 
her  to  do,  that  I  might  enjoy  my  own  thoughts,  and 
having  left  my  box  at  home  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
cairying  it,  went  to  another  part  of  the  garden  with 
her  covemess  and  some  ladies  of  her  acquaintance. 
While  she  was  absent,  and  out  of  hearing,  a  small 
white  spaniel  belonmng  to  one  of  the  chief  gardeners, 
having  got  by  accident  into  the  garden,  happened  to 
range  near  the  place  where  I  lay ;  the  dog,  rollowing 
the  scent,  came  directiv  up,  and  taking  me  in  his 
mouth  ran  straiffht  to  his  master,  wagging  his  tail, 
and  set  me  gently  on  the  ground.  By  good  fortune 
he  had  been  so  well  taught,  that  I  was  carried  between 
his  teeth  without  the  least  hurt,  or  even  tearing  my 
clothes.    But  the  poor  gardener,  who  knew  me  well, 


and  had  a  great  kindness  for  me,  was  in  a  terrible 
fright ;  he  gently  took  me  up  in  both  his  hands,  and 
asked  me  now  I  did ;  but  I  was  so  amazed  and  out 
of  breath,  that  I  could  not  speak  a  word.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  came  to  mvself,  and  he  carried  me  safe  to 
my  little  nurse,  who  by  this  time  had  returned  to  the 
place  where  she  left  me,  and  was  in  cruel  agonies 
when  I  did  not  appear,  nor  answer  when  she  called  : 
she  severely  reprimanded  the  sardener  on  account  of 
his  dog.  But  the  thing  was  hushed  up,  and  never 
known  at  court ;  for  the  girl  was  afraid  of  the  queen's 
anger,  and  truly,  as  to  myself,  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  for  my  reputation  that  such  a  stoiy  should  go  about. 

This  accident  absolutely  determined  Glumdalclitch 
never  to  trust  me  abroad  for  the  future  out  of  her 
sight.  I  had  been  long  afraid  of  this  retolution,  and 
therefore  concealed  from  her  some  little  unlucky 
adventures  that  happened  in  those  times  when  I  was 
lefi  by  myself.  Once  a  kite,  hovering  over  the  gar- 
den, made  a  stoop  at  me,  and  if  I  had  not  resolutely 
drawn  my  hanger,  and  run  under  a  thick  espalier,  he 
would  have  certainly  carried  me  away  in  his  talons. 
Another  time,  walking  to  the  top  of  a  fresh  mole-hill, 
I  fell  to  my  neck  in  the  hole,  through  which  that  ani- 
mal had  cast  up  the  earth,  and  corned  some  lie,  not 
worth  remembering,  to  excuse  myself 'for  spoiling  my 
clothes. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  were  more  pleased  or  mor- 
tified to  observe  in  those  solitary  walks  that  the 
smaller  birds  did  not  fippear  to  be  at  all  afraid  of 
me,  but  would  hop  about  me,  within  a  yard's  distance, 
looking  for  worms  and  other  food  with  as  much  in- 
difllerence  and  security  as  if  no  creature  at  all  were 
near  them.  I  remember,  a  thrush  had  the  confidence 
to  snatch  out  of  my  hand,  with  his  bill,  a  piece  of 
cake  that  Glumdalclitch  had  just  given  me  for  my 
breakfast.  When  I  attempted  to  catch  any  of  these 
birds,  they  would  boldly  turn  against  me,  endeavour- 
ing to  peck  my  fingers,  which  I  durst  not  venture 
within  their  reach ;  and  then  they  would  hop  back 
unconcerned  to  hunt  for  worms  or  snails,  as  they  did 
before.  But  one  day  I  took  a  thick  cudgel,  and  threw 
it  with  all  my  strength  so  luckily  at  a  linnet,  that  I 
knocked  him  down,  and  seising  him  by  the  neck  with 
both  my  hands,  ran  with  him  in  triumph  to  my  nurse. 
However,  the  bird,  who  had  only  been  stunned,  re- 
covering himself,  gave  me  so  many  boxes  with  his 
winp  on  both  sides  of  my  head  and  body,  though  I 
held  him  at  arm's  length,  and  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  claws,  that  I  was  twenty  times  thinking  to  let  him 
go.  But  I  was  soon  relieved  by  one  of  our  servants, 
who  wrung  off  the  bird's  neck,  and  I  had  him  next 
day  for  dinner  by  the  queen's  command.  This  linnet, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  an  England  swan. 

The  queen,  who  often  used  to  hear  me  talk  of  my 
sea- voyages,  and  took  all  occasions  to  divert  me  when 
I  was  melancholy,  asked  me  whether  I  understood  how 
to  handle  a  sail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a  little  exer- 
cise of  rowing  mifht  not  be  convenient  for  mv  health  t 
I  answered,  that  I  understood  both  very  well ;  for  al- 
though my  proper  employment  had  been  to  be  surgeon 
or  doctor  to  the  ship,  yet  often  upon  a  pinch  I  was  forced 
to  work  like  a  common  mariner.  But  I  could  not  see 
how  this  could  be  done  in  their  counfciy,  where  the 
smallest  wherry  was  equal  to  a  first-rate  man-of-war 
amonff  us,  and  such  a  boat  as  I  could  manage  would 
never  live  in  any  of  their  rivers.  Her  majesty  said  if 
I  would  contrive  a  boat,  her  own  joiner  should  make 
it,  and  she  would  provide  a  place  for  me  to  sail  in. 
The  fellow  was  an  ingenious  workman,  and,  by  my  in- 
structions, in  ten  days  finished  a  pleasure-boat,  with 
all  its  tackling,  able  conveniently  to  hold  eight  Euro- 
peans. When  it  was  finished,  the  queen  was  so  de- 
lighted, that  she  ran  with  it  in  her  lap  to  the  king, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  a  cistern  full  of  water  wiu 
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me  in  it  by  way  of  trial ;  where  I  could  not  manage 
my  two  acuUs,  or  little  oars,  for  want  of  room.  But 
the  queen  had  before  contrived  another  project.  She 
ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a  wooden  trough  of  three 
hundred  feet  long,  fifty  broad,  and  eight  deep,  which 
being  well  pitched,  to  prevent  leaking,  was  placed  on 
the  floor  along  the  wail  in  an  outer  room  of  the  palace. 
It  had  a  code  near  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water, 
when  it  began  to  crow  stale  ;  and  two  serrants  could 
easily  fill  it  in  half  an  hour.  Here  I  often  used  to 
row  for  mv  own  diversion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  queen 
and  her  ladies,  who  thought  themselves  well  enter- 
tained with  my  skill  and  agility.  Sometimes  I  would 
put  up  my  sail,  and  then  my  business  was  only  to 
steer,  while  the  ladies  gave  me  a  gale  with  their  fans ; 
and,  when  they  were  weary,  some  of  the  pages  would 
blow  my  sail  forwwd  with  their  breath,  while  I  showed 
my  art  by  steering  starboard  or  larboard,  as  I  pleased. 
yfhieik  I  had  done,  Olumdalclitch  always  earned  back 
my  boat  into  her  closet,  and  hung  it  on  a  nail  to  dry. 

In  this  ezerdse  I  once  met  an  accident,  which  had 
like  to  have  cost  me  my  life ;  for  one  of  the  pages 
having  put  my  boat  into  the  trough,  the  governess, 
idio  attended  Olumdalclitch,  very  officiously  lifted  me 
up  to  place  me  in  the  boat,  but  I  happened  to  slip 
throu^  her  fingers,  and  should  infallibly  have  fallen 
down  forty  feet  upon  the  floor,  if,  by  the  luckiest 
chance  in  the  world,  I  had  not  been  stopped  by  a 
owking-pin  that  stack  in  the  good  gentlewomui's 
stomadier;  the  head  of  the  pin  passed  between  my 
shirt  and  the  waistband  of  my  breeches,  and  thus  I 
was  held  by  the  middle  in  the  air,  till  Olumdalclitch 
ran  to  my  relief. 

Another  time,  one  of  the  servants  whose  office  it 
was  to  fill  my  trough  every  third  day  with  fresh  water, 
WW  so  careless  as  to  let  a  huge  frog  (not  perceiving  it) 
slip  out  of  his  pul.  The  frog  lay  concesJed  till  I  was 
put  into  my  boat,  but  then  seeing  a  lesting-plaoe, 
climbed  up,  and  made  it  lean  so  much  on  one  side, 
that  I  was  forced  to  balance  it  with  all  my  weight  on 
the  other,  to  prevent  overturaine.  When  the  froe  was 
got  in,  it  hopped  at  once  half  m  length  of  the  boat, 
and  then  over  my  head,  backwards  and  forwards, 
daubing  my  face  and  clothes  with  its  odious  slime. 
The  largeneu  of  its  features  made  it  appear  the  most 
deform^  animal  that  can  be  conceived.  However,  I 
desired  Olumdalclitch  to  let  me  deal  with  it  alone.  I 
banged  it  a  good  while  with  one  of  my  sculls,  and  at 
last  forced  it  to  leap  out  of  the  boat. 

But  the  greatest  danger  I  ever  underwent  in  that 
kingdom  was  from  a  monkey,  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen.  Olumdalclitch  had 
locked  me  up  in  her  doset,  while  she  wait  somewhere 
upon  business,  or  a  viidt.  The  weather  being  very 
warm,  the  closet-window  was  left  open,  as  well  as  the 
windows  and  the  door  of  my  bigger  box,  in  which  I 
usually  lived,  because  of  its  largeness  and  conveniency. 
As  I  sat  quietly  meditating  at  my  table,  I  heani 
something  bounce  in  at  the  closet-window,  and  skip 
about  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  whereat,  although 
I  were  much  alarmed,  yet  I  ventured  to  look  out,  but 
not  stirring  from  my  seat ;  and  then  I  saw  this  firalic- 
some  animal  frisking  and  leaping  up  and  down,  till 
at  last  he  came  to  my  box,  which  he  seemed  to 
view  with  great  pleasure  and  curiosity,  peeping  in  at 
the  door  and  every  window.  I  retreated  to  tne  &rther 
comer  of  my  room,  or  box,  but  the  monkey  looking 
in  at  every  side  put  me  into  such  a  frieht,  that  I 
wanted  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  myself  under  the 
bed,  as  I  might  easily  have  done.  After  some  time 
spent  in  peeping,  grinning,  and  diattering,  he  at  last 
espied  me,  and  reaching  one  of  his  paws  in  at  the 
door,  as  a  cat  does  when  she  plays  with  a  mouse, 
although  I  often  shifted  place  to  avoid  him,  he  at 
length  seized  the  lappet  of  my  coat  (wMdi,  being 
made  of  that  country's  silk,  was  very  thi^  and  strong), 


and  dragged  me  out.  He  took  me  up  in  his  ri]^t  fore- 
foof ,  anoheld  me  as  a  nurse  does  a  child  she  is  goisg 
to  suckle,  just  as  I  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  crea- 
ture do  with  a  kitten  in  Europe;  and  wfaoi  I 
offered  to  struggle,  he  squeeaed  me  so  hard,  that  I 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  submit.  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  took  me  for  a  young  one  cf 
his  own  spedes,  by  his  often  stroking  my  £aoe  veiy 
gently  with  his  other  paw.  In  these  divenioos  m 
was  intenrupted  by  a  noise  at  the  closet-door,  as  if 
somebody  were  opening  it;  whereupon  he  suddenly 
leaped  up  to  the  window,  at  which  he  had  oome  in, 
and  thence  upon  the  leads  and  gutters,  walking  opaa 
three  legs,  and  holding  me  in  the  fourth,  till  hs 
clamberml  up  to  a  roof  that  was  next  to  ooia  I 
heard  Olumdalclitch  give  a  shriek  at  the  moment  bs 
was  carrying  me  out.  The  poor  girl  was  almost  dis- 
tracted ;  that  quarter  of  the  palace  was  all  in  ao 
uproar ;  the  servants  ran  for  ladders ;  the  monkey 
was  seen  by  hundreds  in  the  court,  sitting  npon  tM 
ridge  of  a  building,  holding  me  like  a  baby  in  one  of 
his  fore-paws,  and  feeding  me  with  the  other,  by 
cramming  into  my  mouth  aome  victnab  he  had 
squeezed  out  of  the  bag  on  one  side  of  his  chaps,  and 
pattinff  me  when  I  would  not  eat ;  whewat  maoj  of 
the  rabble  below  could  not  forbear  lauding ;  neither 
do  I  think  they  Justly  ought  to  be  blamed,  for  with- 
out question  the  sight  was  ridiculous  enon^toevoy 
body  but  myself.  Some  of  the  people  threw  up  stoaa^ 
hopmg  to  drive  the  monkey  down;  but  uis  wai 
strictly  forbidden,  or  else  v^ry  probably  my  biaiss 
had  been  dashed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  applied,  and  mounted  hy 
several  men,  which  the  monkey  observing,  and  fiodiag 
himself  almost  encompassed,  not  being  able  to  maks 
speed  enough  with  his  three  legs,  let  me  drop  on  a 
ridge  tile,  and  made  his  escape.  Here  I  sat  for  some 
time,  five  hundred  yards  from  the  ground,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind,  or  to 
fall  by  my  own  giddiness,  and  come  tumblinc  onr 
and  over  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves ;  but  an  nmiert 
lad,  one  of  my  nurse's  footmen,  climbed  up,  and  pntting 
me  into  his  breeches-pocket,  broueht  me  down  safe. 

I  was  almost  choked  with  the  filthy  stuff  the  mon- 
key had  crammed  down  my  throat ;  but  my  dear 
little  nune  picked  it  out  of  my  mouth  with  a  sniall 
needle,  and  then  I  fell  a  vomiting,  which  gate  oM 
great  relief.  Yet  I  was  so  weak,  and  bruised  in  the 
sides  with  the  squeezes  given  me  by  this  odiooi  ani- 
mal, that  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  bed  a  fortnight 
The  king,  queen,  and  all  the  court,  sent  every  day  te 
inquire  after  my  health,  and  her  majesty  made  ms 
several  visits  during  my  sickness.  Hie  monkey  was 
killed,  and  an  order  made  that  no  such  animal  dumld 
be  kept  about  the  palace. 

When  I  attended  the  king  afler  my  reeoiery  to  re- 
turn him  thanks  for  his  Catours,  he  was  pleased  to 
rally  me  a  good  deal  upon  this  adventure.  He  ssked 
me  what  my  thoughts  and  speculations  were  while  I 
lay  in  the  monkey's  paw  ;  how  I  liked  the  rio- 
tuals  he  gave  me ;  his  manner  of  feeding ;  and 
whether  the  fresh  air  on  the  roof  had  sharpened  my 
stomach.  He  desired  to  know  what  I  would  hsTS 
done  upon  such  an  occasion  in  my  own  countiy.  I 
told  his  majesty  that  in  Europe  we  had  no  monkeys 
except  such  as  were  brought  for  curiosities  from  other 
places,  and  so  small,  that  I  could  deal  with  a  doien 
of  them  together,  if  they  presumed  to  attack  mc. 
And  as  for  Uiat  monstrous  animal  with  whom  I  was  i 
so  lately  engaged  (it  was  indeed  as  laige  as  an  ele- 
phant), if  my  fears  had  suffered  me  to  think  to  far  as 
to  make  use  of  my  hanrer  Hooking  fiercely,  and  dap- 
ping my  hand  upon  the  nilt  as  I  spoke)  when  m 
poked  his  paw  into  my  chamber,  perhaps  I  ahodd 
have  riven  him  such  a  wound  as  would  have  maifo 
him  ^ad  to  withdraw  it  with  more  haste  than  he  pit 
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it  in.  This  I  deliTered  in  a  ftrm  tone,  like  a  person 
who  was  jealous  lest  his  courage  should  be  called  in 
question.  However,  my  speech  produced  nothing  else 
Desidee  loud  laughter,  which  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  majesty  from  those  about  him  could  not  make 
them  contain.  Iliis  made  me  reflect,  how  Tain  an 
attempt  it  is  for  a  man  to  endeavour  to  do  himself 
honour  among  those  who  are  out  of  all  degree  of 
equality  or  comparison  with  him.  And  yet  I  have 
seen  the  moral  of  my  own  behaviour  very  nequent  in 
England  since  my  return,  where  a  little  contemptible 
vanet,  without  the  least  title  to  birth,  person,  wit,  or 
common  sense,  shall  presume  to  look  with  importance, 
and  put  himself  upon  a  foot  with  the  greatest  persons 
of  the  kingdom. 

ISaUre  en  Pretended  PhUotophen  and  Pn^jeeton,'] 

[In  the  deseription  of  his  fancied  Aosdflsny  of  Lsgsdo  in 
QalUver's  Travels,  Swift  ridicules  those  quack  pretenden  .to 
soienoe  and  knavish  pwOsctors  who  were  so  common  in  his 
day,  end  whose  eohemes  MmeUnMS  led  to  ruinous  and  distress- 
fog  coneequeneeSbl 

I  was  received  very  kindly  by  the  warden,  and  went 
for  many  days  to  the  academy.  Every  room  hath  in 
it  one  or  more  projectors,  and  I  believe  I  could  not 
be  in  fewer  than  five  hundred  rooms. 

The  first  man  I  saw  was  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with 
tooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beud  lone,  ragged, 
and  singed  in  several  places.  His  clothes,  diirt,  and 
akin,  were  all  of  the  same  colour.  He  had  been  eight 
yean  upon  a  project  for  eztractinK  sun-beams  out  of 
cucumbers,  which  were  to  be  put  into  yials  hermeti- 
cally seal^  and  let  out  to  warm  the  air  in  raw  in- 
clement summers.  He  told  me  he  did  not  doubt  in 
mgtki  years  more  that  he  should  be  able  to  supply  the 

fovemor's  gardens  with  sunshine  at  a  reasonable  rate ; 
ut  he  complained  that  his  stock  was  low,  and  in- 
treated  me  to  |^ve  him  something  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  ingenuit)r,  especially  since  this  had  been  a 
yeiy  dear  season  for  cucumbers.  1  made  him  a  small 
present,  for  my  lord  had  furnished  me  with  money  on 
purpose,  because  he  knew  their  practice  of  beg^ping 
from  all  who  go  to  see  them. 

I  saw  another  at  work  to  calcine  ice  into  gunpowder, 
who  likewise  showed  me  a  treatise  he  had  written 
concerning  the  malleability  of  fire,  which  he  intended 
to  publish. 

There  was  a  most  ingenious  architect,  who  had  con- 
trived a  new  method  for  building  houses,  by  beginning 
at  the  roof,  and  working  downwards  to  the  lounda- 
tion ;  which  he  justified  to  me  by  the  like  practice  of 
those  two  prudent  insects,  the  bee  and  the  spider. 

In  another  apartment  I  was  highly  pleased  with  a 
projector  who  had  found  a  device  of  ploughing  the 
ground  with  hogs,  to  save  the  charges  of  ploughs, 
cattle,  and  labour.  The  method  is  this :  in  an  acre 
of  ground,  you  buir,  at  six  inches  distanoe,  and  eight 
deep,  a  quantity  of  acorns,  dates,  chesnuts,  and  other 
masts  or  vegetables,  whereof  these  animals  are  fondest ; 
then  you  dnve  six  hundred  or  more  of  them  into  the 
field,  where  in  a  few  days  they  will  root  up  the  whole 
firound  in  search  of  their  food,  and  make  it  fit  for  sow- 
ing, at  the  same  time  manuring  it  with  their  dung.  It 
is  true,  upon  experiment  they  found  the  charge  and 
trouble  very  great,  and  they  had  little  or  no  crop. 
However,  it  is  not  doubted  that  this  invention  may  be 
capable  of  great  improvement. 

I  went  into  another  room,  where  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing were  all  hune  round  with  cobwebs,  except  a  nar- 
row passage  for  the  artist  to  go  in  and  out.  At  my 
entrance  he  called  aloud  to  me  not  to  disturb  his 
webs.  He  lamented  the  fatal  mistake  the  world  had 
been  so  long  in,  of  using  silk-worms,  while  we  had 
mch  plenty  of  domestic  insects,  who  infinitely  excelled 
the  former,  because  they  understood  how  to  weave  as 
well  as  spin.    And  he  proposed  farther,  that  by  em- 


ploying spiders,  the  charge  of  dyeing  silks  would  be 
wholly  saved ;  whereof  I  was  fully  convinced  when 
he  showed  me  a  vast  number  of  flies  most  beautifully 
coloured,  wherewith  he  fed  his  spiders ;  assuring  us, 
that  the  webs  would  take  a  tincture  from  them ;  and 
as  he  had  them  of  all  hues,  he  hoped  to  fit  everybody's 
fancy,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  proper  food  for  the  flies, 
of  certain  gums,  oils,  and  other  glutinous  matter,  to 
give  a  strength  and  consistence  to  the  threads. 

There  was  an  astronomer  who  had  undertaken  to 
place  a  sun-dial  upon  the  great  weathercock  on  the 
town-house,  by  adjusting  the  annual  and  diurnal  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  and  sun,  so  as  to  ausww  and  coin* 
cide  with  all  accidental  turning  of  the  winds. 

I  visited  many  other  apartments,  but  shall  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  all  the  curiosities  I  obaervedy 
beinff  studious  of  brevity. 

I  had  hitherto  only  seen  one  side  of  the  academy, 
the  other  beins  appropriated  to  the  advancers  of  spe- 
culative leammg,  of  whom  I  shall  say  something 
when  I  have  mentioned  one  illustrious  person  more, 
who  is  called  among  them  the  universal  artist.  He 
told  us  he  had  beien  thirty  yean  employing  his 
thoughts  for  the  improvement  of  human  fife.  He 
had  two  large  rooms  full  of  wonderful  curiosities,  uid 
fifty  men  at  work ;  some  were  condensing  air  into  a  dry 
tangible  substance,  by  extracting  the  nitre,  and  let- 
ting the  aqueous  or  fluid  particles  percolate ;  others 
softening  marble  for  pillows  and  pin-cushions ;  others 
petrifying  the  hoofs  of  a  living  hqrse  to  preserve  them 
fi!t>m  foundering.  The  artist  himself  was  at  tiiat  time 
busy  upon  two  great  designs ;  the  first  to  sow  land 
with  chaff,  wherein  he  affirmed  the  true  seminal  vir- 
tue to  be  contained,  as  he  demonstrated  by  several 
experiments,  which  I  was  not  skilful  enough  to  com- 
prehend. The  other  was,  by  a  certain  composition  of 
gums,  minerals,  and  vegetables,  outwardly  applied, 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  wool  upon  two  young  lambs, 
and  he  hoped  in  a  reasonable  time  to  propagate  the 
breed  of  naked  sheep  all  over  the  kingdom. 

We  crossed  a  walk  to  the  other  part  of  the  academy, 
where,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  projectors  in  specu- 
lative learning  resided. 

The  first  professor  I  saw  was  in  a  very  large  room, 
with  forty  pupils  about  him.  After  salutation,  ob- 
serving me  to  look  earnestly  upon  a  fiame  which  took 
up  the  greatest  part  of  both  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  room,  he  said,  perhaps  I  mignt  wonder  to  see 
him  employed  in  a  project  for  improving  speculative 
knowledge  by  practical  and  mechanical  operations. 
But  the  world  would  soon  be  sensible  of  its  usefulness, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  a  more  noble  exalted 
thought  never  sprang  in  any  other  man's  head.  Eveiy 
one  knew  how  laborious  the  usual  method  is  of  attain- 
ing to  arts  and  sciences  ;  whereas  by  his  contrivance, 
the  most  ignorant  person,  at  a  reasonable  diaige,  and 
with  a  little  bodily^  labour,  may  write  books  in  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  politics,  law,  mathematics,  and  theology, 
without  the  least  assistance  from  genius  or  study.  He 
then  led  me  to  the  firame,  about  Sie  sides  whereof  all 
his  pupils  stood  in  ranks.  It  was  twenty  feet  square^ 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  superficies 
was  composed  of  several  bits  of  wood,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  die,  but  som»  larger  than  others.  They 
were  all  linked  together  by  slender  wires.  These  bits 
of  wood  were  covered  on  evexy  square  with  paper 
pasted  on  them ;  and  on  these  papers  were  written  all 
the  words  of  their  language  in  their  several  moods, 
tenses,  and  declensions,  but  without  any  order.  The 
professor  then  desired  me  to  observe,  for  he  was  going 
to  set  his  engine  at  work.  The  pupils,  at  his  com- 
mand, took  each  of  them  hold  of  an  iron  handle, 
whereof  there  were  forty  fixed  round  the  edges  of  the 
frame,  and  giving  them  a  sudden  turn,  the  whole  dis- 
position of  the  words  was  entirely  changed.  He  then 
commanded  iix-and-thiity  of  the  lads  to  read  tho 
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seTeral  lines  softlv  aa  they  appeared  upon  the  frame ; 
and  where  they  found  three  or  four  words  together 
that  might  malEe  part  of  a  sentence,  they  dictated  to 
the  four  remaining  boys,  who  were  scribes.  This  work 
was  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  at  every  turn 
the  engine  was  so  contrived,  that  the  words  diifted 
into  new  places  as  the  square  bits  of  wood  moved 
upside  down. 

Six  hours  a-day  the  young  students  were  employed 
in  this  labour ;  and  the  professor  showed  me  several 
volumes  in  laree  folio,  already  collected,  of  broken 
sentences,  which  he  intended  to  piece  together,  and 
out  of  those  rich  materials  to  give  the  world  a  com- 
plete body  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  which,  however, 
might  be  still  improved,  and  much  expedited,  if  the 
public  would  raise  a  fund  for  making  and  employing 
five  hundred  such  frames  in  Lagado,  and  oblige  the 
managers  to  contribute  in  common  their  leveru  col- 
lections. 

He  assured  me  that  this  invention  had  employed  all 
his  thoughts  from  his  youth;  that  he  had  emptied 
the  whole  vocabulary  into  his  frame,  and  made  the 
strictest  computation  of  the  eeneral  pro^rtion  there 
is  in  books,  between  the  numbers  of  particles,  nouns, 
and  yerbs,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 

I  made  my  humblest  acknowledgments  to  this  il* 
lustrions  person  for  his  great  communicativeness,  and 
promised,  if  ever  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  to 
my  native  country,  that  I  would  do  him  justice,  as 
the  sole  inventor  of  this  wonderful  machine,  the  form 
and  contrivance  of  which  I  desired  leave  to  delineate 
upon  paper.  1  told  him,  althou^  it  were  the  custom 
of  our  learned  in  Europe  to  steal  inventions  from  each 
other,  who  had  thereby  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it 
became  a  controversy  which  was  the  right  owner,  yet 
I  would  take  such  caution  that  he  should  have  the 
honour  entire  without  a  rivaL 

We  next  went  to  the  school  of  languages,  where 
three  professors  sat  in  consultation  upon  improving 
that  of  their  own  country. 

The  first  project  was  to  shorten  discourse  bycuttins 
polysyllables  into  one,  and  leaving  out  verbs  and 
participles ;  because^  in  reality,  all  things  imaginable 
are  but  nouns. 

The  other  wa«  a  scheme  for  entirely  abolishing  all 
words  whatsoever ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  great  ad- 
vantatfe  in  point  of  health  as  well  as  brevity :  for,  it 
is  plam,  that  every  word  we  speak  is  in  some  degree 
a  diminutation  of  our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and  conse- 
quently contributes  to  the  shortening  of  our  lives. 
An  expedient  was  therefore  ofiered,  that  since  w<nds 
axe  only  names  for  things,  it  would  be  more  conve- 
nient for  all  men  to  carry  about  them  such  things  as 
were  necessary  to  express  the  particular  business  they 
are  to  discourse  on.     And  this  invention  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  place,  to  the  great  ease  as  well  as 
health  of  the  subject,  if  the  women,  in  conjunction 
with  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to 
raise  a  rebellion,  unless  they  might  be  allowed  the 
liberty  to  speak  with  their  tongues,  aiVer  the  manner 
of  their  forefathers ;  such  constant  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies to  science  are  the  common  people.    However, 
many  of  the  most  learned  and  wise  adhere  to  the  new 
scheme  of  expressing  themselves  by  things;  which 
hath  only  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  that  if  a 
man's  business  be  very  great,  and  of  various  kinds,  he 
must  be  obliged   in  proportion  to  cany  a  greater 
bundle  of  things  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  afibrd 
one  or  two  strong  servants  to  attend  him.    I  have 
often  beheld  two  of  those  sara  almost  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedlers  among  us,  who, 
when  they  met  in  the  streets,  would  lay  down  their 
loads,  open  their  sacks,  and  hold  convenation  for  au 
hour  together;  then  put  up  their  implements,  help 
each  other  to  resume  their  burdens,  and  take  their 
leave.    But,  for  short  conversations,  a  man  may  carry 


implements  in  his  pockets  and  under  his  Bnat^tnaofjk 
to  supply  him,  and  in  his  house  he  caonot  be  at  a 
loss;  therefore  the  room  where  company  meet  to 
practise  this  art  is  full  of  all  things  ready  at  hand, 
requisite  to  furnish  matter  for  this  kind  of  artifieial 
converse. 

Another  great  advantage  proposed  by  this  iaviaitioB 
was,  that  it  would  serve  as  a  univerttl  language  to 
be  understood  in  all  civilised  nations,  whose  goods 
and  utensils  are  generally  of  the  same  kind,  or  ncarij 
resembling,  so  that  their  uses  might  easily  be  eomiiv^ 
bended.  And  thus  ambassadors  would  be  qualified 
to  treat  with  foreign  princes  or  ministers  of  state,  to 
whose  tongues  they  were  utter  strangers. 

I  was  at  the  mathematical  school,  where  the  msstsr 
taught  his  pupils  after  a  method  acarre  imaginabls  to 
us  m  Europe.  The  proposition  and  deoMnstiatisB 
were  fairly  written  on  a  thin  waler,  with  inkoompossd 
of  a  cephalic  tincture.  This  the  student  was  ts 
swallow  upon  a  fasting  stomach,  and  fiir  three  dan 
following  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  water.  As  the 
wafer  digested,  the  tincture  mounted  to  his  biain, 
bearing  the  propoeition  along  with  it.  But  the  so» 
cess  hath  not  hitherto  been  answerable,  partly  by  wme 
error  in  the  quantum  or  composition,  and  paiilpr  bj 
the  perverseness  of  lads ;  to  whom  this  bolus  is  ao 
nauseous,  that  they  generally  steal  aside,  and  dis- 
charge it  upwards  before  it  cao  operate ;  neither  have 
they  been  yet  persuaded  to  use  so  long  an  abstiasaes 
as  the  prescription  requires. 

In  the  school  of  political  projectors  I  was  bat  Ul 
entertained,  the  protesson  appearing  in  my  judgment 
wholly  out  of  their  senses,  wJuch  is  a  scene  Uiatoottr 
fiuls  to  make  me  melancholy.  These  unhappy  peopls 
were  proposing  schemes  for  persuading  monarabs  to 
choose  favountes  upon  the  score  of  their  wudom, 
capacity,  and  virtue ;  of  teaching  ministers  to  eons&lt 
the  public  good ;  of  rewarding  merit,  great  abilitia^ 
and  eminent  8<«rviceM ;  of  instructing  princes  to  knov 
their  true  interest,  by  placing  it  on  tho  same  founda- 
tion  with  that  of  Uieir  people ;  of  choosing  for  emploj- 
ments  persons  qualified  to  exercise  them ;  with  maDT 
other  wild  impossible  chimeraa,  that  never  enteisd 
before  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  and  ooa- 
firmed  in  me  the  old  obeervation,  that  there  is  notbim 
so  extravagant  and  irrational  which  some  phUosophot 
have  not  maintained  for  truth. 

But,  however,  I  shall  ao  far  do  justice  to  this  psit 
of  the  academy,  as  to  acknowledge  that  all  of  tbom 
were  not  so  visionary.  There  was  a  most  ingenioof 
doctor,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  vened  in  tbs 
whole  nature  and  system  of  government.  Tlus  illus- 
trious person  had  very  usefully  employed  his  stadiss 
in  finding  out  effectual  remedies  for  all  diseanes  and 
corruptions  to  which  the  several  kinds  of  public  ad- 
ministration are  subject  by  the  vices  or  infiraiitiei  of 
those  who  govern,  as  well  as  by  the  licentiouanesi  <d 
those  who  are  to  obey.  For  instance,  whereas  all 
writers  and  reasoners  have  agreed  that  there  is  a  strict 
universal  resemblance  between  the  natural  and  poli- 
tical body,  can  there  be  anything  more  evident  tbsa 
that  the  health  of  both  must  be  preserved,  and  the 
diseases  cured,  by  the  same  prescriptions.  It  is  al- 
lowed that  senates  and  great  councils  are  oftes 
troubled  with  redundant,  ebullient,  and  other  peocaai 
humours ;  with  many  diseases  of  the  head,  and  moie 
of  the  heart ;  with  strong  convulsions ;  with  grievoos 
contractions  of  the  nerves  and  sinews  in  both  haodi, 
but  especially  the  right ;  with  spleen,  flatus,  vejtigocti 
and  deliriums;  with  scrofulous  tumours  full  of 
foetid  purulent  mattt^r ;  with  sour  frothy  nictations; 
with  canine  appetites,  and  crudeness  of  digestion; 
besides  many  others  needless  to  mention.  This  doctor 
therefore  proposed,  that  upon  the  meeting  of  a  senate^ 
certain  physicians  should  attend  at  the  three  fixstdays 
of  their  sitting,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day's  debats 
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feel  the  pulses  of  evevy  senator ;  after  which,  having 
maturely  coDsidered  and  consulted  upon  the  nature  of 
the  seTeral  maladies,  and  the  methods  of  cure,  they 
should  on  the  fourth  day  retuni  to  the  senate-house, 
attended  by  their  apothecaries  stored  with  proper 
medicines ;  and,  before  the  members  sat,  administer 
to  each  of  them  lenitires,  aperitives,  absteisives,  corro- 
sives, restringents,  palliatives,  laxatives,  cephalalgics, 
ictericB,  apophl<^;matics,  acoustics,  as  their  several 
cases  required;  and,  according  as  these  medicines 
should  operate,  repeat,  alter,  or  omit  them  at  the  next 
meeting. 

This  project  could  not  be  of  any  great  expense  to 
the  public,  and  might,  in  my  poor  opinion,  be  of 
much  use  for  the  despatch  of  business  in  those  coun- 
tries where  sedates  have  any  share  in  the  legislative 
power ;  beget  unanimity,  shortan  debates,  opoi  a  few 
mouths  whidi  are  now  cloned,  and  close  many  more 
whidi  are  now  open ;  curb  the  petulancy  of  the  young, 
and  correct  the  positiveness  of  the  old;  rouse  the 
stupid,  and  damp  the  pert. 

Agun,  because  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  the 
favourites  of  princes  are  troubled  with  short  and  ve»k 
memories,  the  same  doctor  proposed,  that  whoever 
attended  a  first  minister,  after  having  told  his  busi- 
ness  with  the  utmost  brevity,  and  in  the  plainest 
words,  should,  at  his  departure,  give  the  said  minister 
a  tweak  by  the  nose,  or  a  kick  in  the  belly,  or  tread 
on  his  conis,  or  lug  him  thrice  by  both  ears,  or  run  a 
pin  into  his  body,  or  pinch  his  arms  black  and  blue, 
to  prevent  forgetfulness ;  and  at  every  levee  day  re- 
peat the  same  operation,  until  the  business  were  done 
or  absolutely  refused. 

He  likewise  directed  that  every  senator  in  the 
great  council  of  a  nation,  after  he  had  delivered  his 
opinion,  and  ar^ed  in  the  defence  of  it,  should  be 
obliged  to  give  bis  vote  directly  contrary ;  bftcause  if 
that  were  done,  the  result  would  infallibly  terminate 
in  the  good  of  the  public 

When  parties  in  a  state  are  violent,  he  offered  a 
wonderful  contrivance  to  reconcile  them.  The  method 
is  this :  You  take  a  hundred  leaders  of  each  party ; 
you  dispose  them  into  couples  of  such  whoi«e  heaids 
are  nearest  of  a  size ;  then  let  two  nice  operators  saw 
off  the  occiput  of  each  couple  at  the  same  time,  in 
such  manner  that  the  brain  may  be  equally  divided. 
Let  the  occiputs  thus  cut  off  be  interchanged,  apply- 
ing each  to  the  head  of  his  opposite  party-man.  It 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  work  that  requireth  some  exact- 
ness ;  but  the  professor  assured  us,  that,  if  it  were 
dexterously  peifonued,  the  cure  would  be  infallible. 
For  he  argued  thus :  that  the  two  half  brains  being 
left  to  debate  the  matter  between  themselves  within 
the  space  of  one  skull,  would  soon  come  to  a  good 
understanding,  and  produce  that  moderation,  as  well 
as  regularity  of  thinking,  so  much  to  be  wished  for  in 
the  heads  of  those  who  imagine  they  came  into  the 
world  only  to  watch  and  govern  its  motions :  and  as 
to  the  difference  of  brains  in  quantity  or  quality, 
among  those  who  are  directon  in  faction,  the  doctor 
assur^  us,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  it  was  a 
perfect  trifle. 

I  heard  a  very  warm  debate  between  two  professors, 
about  the  most  commodious  and  effectual  ways  and 
means  of  raising  money  without  grieving  the  subject. 
The  first  affirmed,  the  justest  method  would  be  to  lay 
a  certain  tax  upon  vices  and  folly,  and  the  sum  fixed 
upon  every  man  to  be  rated  after  the  fairest  manner 
by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours.  The  second  was  of  an 
opinion  directly  contrary;  to  tax  those  qualities  of 
body  and  mind  for  which  men  chiefly  value  them- 
selves ;  the  rate  to  be  more  or  less  according  to  the 
degrees  of  excelling,  the  decision  whereof  should  be  left 
entirely  to  their  own  breast.  The  highest  tax  was  upon 
men  who  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  the  other  sex, 
■od  the  assessments  aooordlng  to  the  number  and 


natures  of  the  favours  they  have  received,  for  which 
they  are  allowed  to  be  their  own  vouchers.  Wit, 
valour,  and  politeness,  were  likewise  proposed  to  be 
laigely  taxed,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner,  by 
every  person  giving  his  own  word  for  the  quantum  of 
what  he  poss^sed.  But  as  to  honour,  justice,  wisdom, 
and  learning,  they  should  not  be  taxed  at  all,  be- 
cause they  are  qualifications  of  so  singular  a  kind, 
that  no  man  will  either  allow  them  in  his  neighbour, 
or  value  them  in  himself. 

The  women  were  proposed  to  be  taxed  aocordinff  to 
their  beauty  and  skill  in  dressing,  wherein  they  had 
the  same  privilege  with  the  men,  to  be  determined  by 
their  own  judgment.  But  constancy,  chastity,  good 
sense,  and  good  nature,  were  not  rated,  because  they 
would  not  bear  the  charge  of  collecting. 

To  keep  senators  in  the  interest  of  the  crown,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  members  should  ndSle  for  em- 
ployments ;  every  man  first  taking  an  oath,  and  giving 
security  that  he  would  vote  for  the  court,  whether  he 
won  or  no ;  after  which  the  losers  had  in  their  turn 
the  liberty  of  raflUng  upon  the  next  vacancy.  Thus^ 
hope  and  expectation  would  be  kept  alive;  none 
would  complMn  of  broken  promises,  but  impute  their 
disappointments  wholly  to  fortune,  whose  shouldes 
are  broader  and  stronger  than  those  of  a  ministry. 

Another  professor  showed  me  a  laige  paper  of  in- 
structions for  discoveiing  plots  and  conspiracies  against 
the  gOTemment. 

I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia,  by  the 
natives  called  Langden,  where  I  had  long  sojourned, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  consisted  wholly  of  disoovereni, 
witnesses,  informers,  accusers,  prosecutors,  evidences, 
swearers,  together  with  their  several  subservient  and 
subaltern  instruments,  all  under  the  colours,  the  con- 
duct, and  pay  of  ministera  and  their  deputies.  The 
plots  in  that  kinsdom  are  usually  the  worknmnship 
of  those  persons  who  desire  to  raise  their  own  charao- 
teiB  of  profound  politicians ;  to  restore  new  vigour  to 
a  cracy  administration ;  to  stifle  or  divert  general  dis- 
contents ;  to  fill  their  cofiers  with  forfeitures ;  and 
raise  or  eink  the  opinion  of  public  credit,  as  either 
shall  best  answer  their  private  advantage.  It  is  first 
agreed  and  settled  among  them  what  suspected  per- 
sons shall  be  accused  of  a  plot ;  then  effectual  care  is 
taken  to  secure  all  their  letters  and  other  pH^en,  and 
put  the  owners  in  chains.  These  papen  are  delivered 
to  a  set  of  artists  very  dexterous  in  finding  out  the 
mysterioQs  meanings  of  words,  syllables,  and  letters. 
For  instance,  they  can  decipher  a  dose-stool  to  sisnify 
a  privy-oouncil ;  a  flock  of  geese,  a  senate;  aUune 
dog,  an  invader ;  the  plague,  a  standing  army ;  a  bus- 
lard,  a  minister ;  the  gout,  a  high-priest ;  a  gibbet,  a 
secretary  of  state;  a  chamber-pot,  a  committee  of 
grandees ;  a  sieve,  a  court  lady ;  a  broom,  a  revolu- 
tion; a  mouse-trap,  an  employment;  a  bottomless 
pit,  the  treasury;  a  sink,  a  court ;  a  cap  and  bells,  a 
farourite ;  a  broken  reed,  a  oourt  of  justice ;  an  empty 
tun,  a  general ;  a  running  sore,  the  administration. 

When  this  method  fiuU,  they  have  two  othen  more 
effectual,  which  the  learned  among  them  call  acros- 
tics and  anagrams.  First,  they  can  decipher  all  ini- 
tial letters  into  political  meanings ;  thus,  N  shall  sig^ 
nify  a  plot,  B  a  regiment  of  horse,  L  a  fleet  at  sea.  Or, 
secondly,  by  transposing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  any  suspected  paper,  they  can  lay  open  the  deepest 
designs  of  a  discontented  party.  So,  for  example,  if 
I  should  say  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Our  brother  Tom 
hath  just  got  the  piles,  a  man  of  skill  in  this  art  would 
diM»ver  now  the  same  letten  which  compose  that 
sentence  may  be  analysed  into  the  following  words-^ 
Resist — a  plot  is  brought  home— 4he  tower.  And  this 
is  the  anagraraatic  m^od. 

The  professor^  made  me  great  acknowledgments  for 
communicating  these  observations,  and  premised  to 
make  hononiable  mention  of  me  in  hii  treatise. 
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[l%cughUon  Variom  Sul^jectt.} 

We  h&Te  just  religion  enough  to  make  ns  hate^  but 
not  enougli  to  make  us  love  one  another. 

When  we  desire  or  solicit  anything,  our  minds  run 
wholly  on  the  good  side  or  circumstances  of  it ;  when 
it  is  obtained,  our  mind  runs  only  on  the  bad  ones. 

When  a  true  genius  appeareth  in  the  world,  you 
may  know  him  by  this  infallible  sign,  that  the  dunces 
are  all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

I  am  Kpt  to  think  that,  in  the  day  of  jud^ent, 
there  will  be  small  allowance  given  to  the  wise  for 
their  want  of  morals,  or  to  the  ignorant  for  their  want 
of  faith,  because  both  are  without  excuse.  This 
renders  the  advantages  equal  of  ignorance  and  know- 
ledge. But  some  scruples  in  the  wise,  and  some  vices 
in  the  ignorant,  will  perhaps  be  forgiven  upon  the 
strength  of  temptation  to  eacn. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  free  the  present  age  is 
in  laying  taxes  on  the  next :  '  Future  ages  shall  talk 
of  this ;  this  shall  be  famous  to  all  posterity  :*  whereas 
their  time  and  thoughts  will  be  taken  up  about  pre- 
sent things,  as  ours  are  now. 

It  is  in  disputes  as  in  armies,  where  the  weaker  side 
setteth  up  false  lights,  and  maketh  a  great  noise,  that 
the  enemy  may  believe  them  to  be  more  numerous 
and  strong  than  they  really  are. 

I  have  known  some  men  possessed  of  sood  qualities, 
which  were  very  serviceable  to  others,  but  useless  to 
themselves ;  like  a  sun-dial  on  the  front  of  a  house,  to 
inform  the  neighbours  and  plMsengers,  but  not  the 
owner  within. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon  lore, 
politics,  religion,  learning,  &c.,  beginning  from  his 
youth,  and  so  go  on  to  old  age,  what  a  bundle  of  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  would  appear  at  last  I 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lop- 
ping off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when 
we  want  shoes. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy,  is  be* 
cause  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets, 
not  in  making  cages. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the  miser- 
able, for  the  happy  impute  all  their  success  to  pru- 
dence and  merit. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  meanest 
offices :  so,  climbing  is  performed  in  the  same  posture 
with  creeping. 

Onsure  is  the  tax  a  man  payeth  to  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. 

An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good  ones 
you  gave  before. 

Complaint  is  the  lanest  tribute  heaven  receives, 
and  the  sincerest  part  ofour  devotion. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men  and 
most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter  and 
scaroity  of  words :  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  IsJiguage, 
and  hath  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt,  in  speak- 
ing, to  hesitate  upon  the  choice  of  both ;  whereas 
common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and  one 
set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in,  and  these  are  always 
ready  at  the  mouth.  So  people  come  faster  out  of  a 
church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd 
is  at  the  door. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than  pride. 
Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours  have  been 
done  them,  what  great  company  they  have  kept,  and 
the  like ;  by  which  they  piunly  confess  that  these 
honours  were  more  than  their  due,  and  such  as  their 
friends  would  not  believe  if  they  had  not  been  told : 
whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks  the  greatest  honouit 
below  his  merit,  and  consequently  sooms  to  boast.  I 
therefore  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  whoever  desires 
the  character  of  a  proud  man,  ought  to  oonoeal  his 
tanity. 


Every  man  desireth  to  live  long,  but  no  man  would 
be  old. 

If  books  and  laws  continue  to  increase  as  tbey  have 
done  for  fifty  years  past,  I  am  in  some  couoem  for 
future  ages,  how  any  man  will  be  leamed,  or  any  maa 
a  lawyer. 

A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nasty  ideas.  [How  true  of 
Swift  himself!] 

If  a  man  maketh  me  keep  my  distance,  the  oomfivi 
is,  he  keepeth  his  at  Uie  same  time. 

Very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  live  at  presat^ 
but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

Praise  is  the  daughter  of  present  power. 

Princes  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  and  jouth,  are 
said  to  discover  prodigious  parts  and  wit,  to  speak 
things  that  surprise  and  astonish :  strange,  so  man/ 
hopeful  princes,  so  many  shameful  kings !  If  they 
happen  to  die  young,  they  would  have  been  prodigies 
of  wisdom  and  virtue :  if  thpy  live,  they  are  often  pr»- 
di^es  indeed,  but  of  another  sort. 

The  humour  of  exploding  many  things  under  the 
name  of  trifles,  fopperies,  and  only  imaginaij  eoods, 
is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom  or  magnanimity, 
and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions.  For  instance^ 
with  regard  to  fame ;  there  is  in  most  people  a  relue- 
,  tanoe  and  unwillingness  to  be  forgotten.  We  obeerre^ 
even  among  the  vulvar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an 
inscription  over  their  grave.  It  requireth  but  little 
philosophy  to  discover  and  observe  that  there  is  no 
mtrinsic  value  in  all  this ;  however,  if  it  be  founded 
in  our  nature,  as  an  incitement  to  virtue,  it  ought  not 
to  be  ridiculed. 

[Oventrained  PdUenat,  or  Vulgw  MotpUaKipJ} 
[From  *  The  Tatter.*] 

Those  inferior  duties  of  life  which  the  French  call 
letpetUes  tnarcUa,  or  the  smaller  morals,  are  with  oa 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  good  manners  or  breed- 
ing.    This  I  look  upon,  in  the  genenl  notion  of  it,  to 
be  a  sort  of  artificiu  good  sense,  adapted  to  th^  mean- 
est capacities,  and  introduced  to  make  mankind  easy 
in  their  commerce  with  each  other.    Low  and  little 
understandings,  without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  wo«ild 
be  perpetually  wandering  into  a  thousand  indecencice 
and  incgulanties  in  behaviour ;  and  in  their  ordinaiy 
conversation,  fall  into  the  same  boisterous  familiaritiee 
that  one  observeth  amongst  them  when  a  debauch 
hath  quite  taken  away  the  use  of  their  reason.     la 
otiier  ustances,  it  is  odd  to  consider,  that  for  want  of 
common  diBcreti9n,  the  very  end  of  good  breeding  is 
wholly  perverted  ;  and  civility,  intended  to  make  us 
easy,  is  employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon 
us,  in  debarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossii^^  our 
most  reasonable  desires  and  inclinations.    This  abuse 
reigneth  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to  my  rexa* 
tion,  when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I  made  to  a 
neighbour  about  two  miles  from  my  cousin.    Ai  soon 
as  I  entered  the  parlour,  thev  put  me  into  the  great 
chair  that  stood  close  by  a  huge  fire,  and  kept  me 
there  by  force,  until  I  was  almost  stifled.    Then  a  hoj 
came  in  great  hurry  to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  m 
vain  opposed,  urging,  that  I  must  return  soon  after 
dinner.    In  the  meantime,  the  good  lady  whispered 
her  eldest  daughter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her  hand. 
The  girl  returned  instantly  with  a  beer-glaas  half  Inll 
of  aqua  vUrahUu  and  syrup  of  gilly-flowers.    I  took 
as  much  as  I  .had  a  mind  for ;  but  madam  vewed  I 
should  drink  it  off  (for  she  was  sure  it  would  do  nt 
good,  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  air),  and  I  waa  Ibiced 
to  obey;  which  absolutely  took  away  my  ttirmarfc^ 
When  dinner  came  in,  I  had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  di^ 
tance  from  the  fire ;  but  they  told  me  it  was  as  mack 
as  my  life  was  worth,  and  set  me  with  my  bade  jnat 
against  it.    Although  my  appetite  were  quite  gone^  I 
Niolyed  to  forae  down  as  muoh  as  I  ooold ;  and  d^ 
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sired  the  leg  of  a  pullet.  Indeed,  Mr  Bickentaff,  sajs 
the  lad  J,  you  must  eat  a  wing  to  oblige  me ;  and  so 
put  a  couple  upon  my  plate.  I  was  persecuted  at  this 
rate  during  the  whole  meal.  As  often  as  I  called  for 
small  beer,  the  master  tipped  the  wink,  and  the  serrant 
brought  me  a  brimmer  of  October.  Some  time  after 
dinner,  I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came  with  me, 
to  get  ready  the  horses,  but  it  was  resolved  I  should 
not  stir  that  nig^t ;  and  when  I  seemed  pretty  much 
bent  upon  going,  they  ordered  the  stable  door  to  be 
locked;  and  the  children  hid  my  cloak  and  boots. 
The  next  question  was,  what  I  would  have  for  supper! 
I  said  I  nsTer  eat  anything  at  night ;  but  was  at  last, 
in  my  own  defence,  obliged  to  name  the  first  thine  that 
came  into  my  head.  &er  three  hours  spent  ddeHy 
in  apologies  for  my  entertainment,  insinuating  to  me, 
*  That  this  was  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for  proTi* 
sions ;  that  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
market ;  that  they  were  afraid  I  should  be  starred ; 
and  that  they  knew  they  kept  me  to  my  loss,'  the 
lady  went  ana  left  me  to  her  husband  (for  they  took 
special  care  I  should  never  be  alone).  As  soon  as  her 
back  was  turned,  the  little  misses  ran  backwards  and 
forwards  eveiy  moment ;  and  constantly  as  they  came 
in  or  went  out,  made  a  curtsy  directly  at  me,  which 
in  ffood  manners  I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow, 
and,  your  humble  servant,  pretty  Miss.  Exactly  at 
eight  the  mother  came  up,  and  discovered  by  the  red- 
ness of  her  face  that  supper  was  not  far  off.  It  was 
twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my  persecution 
doubled  in  proportion.  I  desired  at  my  usual  hour 
to  go  to  my  repose,  and  was  conducted  to  my  chamber 
by  the  gentleman,  his  lady,  and  the  whole  train  of 
children.  They  importuned  me  to  drink  something 
before  I  went  to  bed ;  and  upon  my  refusing,  at  last 
left  a  bottle  of  tUnffo,  as  they  called  it,  for  fear  I  should 
wake  and  be  thirsty  in  the  night.  I  was  forced  in  the 
morning  to  rise  and  dress  myself  in  the  dark,  because 
they  would  not  suffer  my  kinsman's  servant  to  disturb 
me  at  the  hour  I  desired  to  be  called.  I  was  now  re- 
solved to  break  through  all  meamires  to  get  away ; 
and  after  sitting  down  to  a  monstrous  breakfast  of 
<x>ld  beef,  mutton,  neats'-tongues,  venison-pasty,  and 
stale  beer,  took  leave  of  the  family.  But  the  gentle- 
man would  needs  see  me  part  of  my  way,  and  cany 
me  a  short  cut  through  his  own  grounds,  which  he 
told  me  would  save  half  a  mile's  riding.  This  last 
piece  of  civility  had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear,  being 
once  or  twice  in  danger  of  my  neck,  by  leaping  over 
his  ditches,  and  at  us t  forced  to  alight  in  the  dirt ; 
when  my  horse,  having  slipped  his  bndle,  ran  away, 
and  took  us  up  more  than  an  hour  to  recover  him 
agun.  It  is  evident,  that  none  of  the  absurdities  I 
met  with  in  this  visit  proceeded  from  an  ill  intention, 
but  from  a  wrong  iuogment  of  complaisance,  and  a 
misapplication  in  the  niles  of  it. 


lXJEXA]n>SB  POFB. 

In  1787  Pope  pnblished,  by  subecriptioD,  a  yoliime 
of  letters  between  bimsdf  and  his  literary  friends, 
induding  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Gay,  and  Axbuthnot 
Part  of  the  ooltoction  had  beira  previously  obtained 
hy  snrreptitiofu  means,  and  printed  by  Curll,  a  no- 
torious publisher  of  that  day.  Johnson  and  Warton 
oonceiyed  that  Pope  had  connived  at  this  breach  of 
private  confidence;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
ahown  that  the  poet  was  ignorant  of  the  publication, 
and  that  his  indignation  on  discovering  it  was  ex- 
pressed with  all  the  warmth  of  sincerity.  The  letters 
excited  the  cariosity  of  the  public ;  and  Pope  corn- 
iced with  the  general  intreaty  to  give  a  genuine 
edition  of  his  correspondence.  Additions  were  after- 
wards made  to  the  collection,  which  went  through 
nreral  editions.    The  experiment  waa  new  to  tibe 


public.  *  Pope's  epistolary  excellence,'  says  Johnson, 
'  had  an  open  field ;  he  had  no  English  rival,  living 
or  dead.'  The  letters  of  Lord  Bacon,  Strafford,  and 
other  statesmen,  had  been  published,  but  they  de- 
scended little  into  the  details  of  familiar  life.  Sprat 
suppressed  the  correspondence  of  Cowley,  under  the 
impression,  finely  expressed  by  an  old  writer,  that 
private  letters  are  commonly  of  too  tender  a  compo- 
sition to  thrive  out  of  the  bosom  in  which  they  were 
first  planted ;  and  the  correspondence  of  Pope  waa 
the  first  attempt  to  interest  the  public  in  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  literary  men,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  private  friendship.  As  literature  was  the 
business  of  Pope's  life,  and  composition  liis  first  and 
favourite  pursuit,  he  wrote  always  with  a  view  to 
admiration  and  fame.  He  knew  that  if  his  letters 
to  his  friends  did  not  come  before  the  public  in  a 
printed  shape,  they  would  be  privately  circulated, 
and  might  affect  his  reputation  with  Uiose  he  waa 
ambitious  of  pleasing.  Hence  he  seems  always  to 
have  written  with  care.  His  letters  are  generally  too 
elaborate  and  artificial  to  have  been  the  spontaneous 
effusions  of  private  confidence.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  in  thought  and  imagery,  and  evince  a  taste 
for  picturesque  scenery  and  description,  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted  the  poet  did  not  oftener  indulge.  Others, 
as  the  exquisite  one  describing  a  journey  to  Oxford, 
in  company  with  Bernard  Lintot,  possess  a  fine  vein 
of  comic  humour  and  observation.  Swift  was  infe- 
rior to  Popeois  a  letter- writer,  but  he  discloses  more 
of  his  real  character.  He  loved  Pope  as  mucli  as  he 
could  any  man,  and  the  picture  of  their  friendship, 
disclosed  in  their  correspondence,  is  honourable  to 
both.  They  had  both  risen  to  eminence  by  their 
own  talents ;  they  had  mingled  with  the  great  and 
illustrious ;  had  exchanged  with  each  other  in  pri- 
vate their  common  feelings  and  sentiments ;  had  par- 
taken of  the  vicissitudes  of  public  affairs ;  seen  their 
friends  decay  and  die  off;  and  in  their  old  age, 
mourned  over  the  evils  and  afflictions  incident  to  the 
decline  of  life.  Pope's  affection  soothed  the  jealous 
irritability  and  misanthropy  of  Swift,  and  survived 
the  melancholy  calamity  which  rendered  his  friend 
one  of  the  most  pitiable  and  affecting  objects  among 
mankind. 

[0»  Sidmm  and  Death,} 

To  Bia  RicHABO  Bm%LU^-Jvfy  15, 171S^ 

You  formerly  observed  to  me  that  nothing  made 
a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man's  life  than  the  dis- 
parity we  often  find  in  him  sick  and  well ;  thus  one 
of  an  unfortunate  constitution  is  perpetually  exhibit- 
ing a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind, 
and  of  his  body,  in  their  turns.  I  have  bad  frequent 
opportunities  of  late  to  consider  myself  in  these  difi^ 
rent  views,  and,  I  hope,  have  received  some  advan- 
tage by  it,  if  what  Waller  says  be  true,  that 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed. 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  Time  has  made. 

Then  surely  sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old 
age  to  the  shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body, 
may  discover  the  inward  structure^  more  plainly. 
Sickness  is  a  sort  of  early  old  age ;  it  teaches  us  a 
diffidence  in  our  earthly  state,  and  inspires  us  with 
the  thoughts  of  a  future,  better  than  a  thousand  | 
volumes  of  philosophers  and  divines.  It  gives  ho  ' 
warning  a  concussion  to  those  props  of  our  vajiity,  our  | 
strengda  and  youth,  that  we  think  of  fortifying  our-  ' 
selves  within,  when  there  is  so  little  dependence  upon  I 
our  out-works.  Youth  at  the  very  best  is  but  a  be- 
trayer of  human  life  in  a  gentler  and  smoother  man- 
ner than  age:  it  is  like  a  stream  that  nourishes  a 
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plant  upon  a  bank,  and  causes  it  to  flourish  and 
blosBom  to  the  sight,  but  at  the  same  time  is  under- 
mining it  at  the  root  in  secret.  My  youth  has  dealt 
more  fairlj  and  openly  with  me;  it  has  afforded 
several  prospects  of  my  danger,  and  giren  me  an 
advantage  not  very  common  to  young  men,  that  the 
attractions  of  the  world  have  not  dazzled  me  very 
much ;  and  I  begin,  where  moet  people  end,  with  a 
full  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  all  sorts  of  ambi- 
tion, and  the  unsatisfactoty  nature  of  all  human  plea- 
sures. When  a  smart  fit  of  sickness  tells  me  this 
scurvy  tenement  of  my  body  will  fall  in  a  little  time, 
I  am  even  &s  unconcerned  as  was  that  honest  Hiber^ 
nian,  who,  being  in  bed  in  the  great  storm  some  years 
ago,  and  told  the  house  would  tumble  over  his  head, 
made  answer, '  What  care  I  for  the  house  1  I  am  only 
a  lodger.*  I  fancy  it  is  the  best  time  to  die  when  one 
is  in  the  best  humour ;  and  so  excessively  weak  as  I 
now  am,  I  may  say  with  conscience,  that  1  am  not  at 
all  uneasy  at  the  thought  that  many  men,  whom  I 
never  had  any  esteem  for,  are  likely  to  enjoy  this 
world  after  me.  When  I  reflect  what  an  inconsider^ 
able  little  atom  every  single  man  is,  with  respect  to 
the  whole  creation,  methinks  it  is  a  shame  to  be  con- 
cerned at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I 
am.  The  morning  after  my  exit,  the  sun  will  rise  as 
brifht  as  ever,  the  flowers  smell  as  sweet,  the  plants 
spring  as  green,  the  world  will  proceed  in  its  old 
course,  people  will  laugh  as  heartily,  and  marry  as 
fast,  as  they  were  used  to  do.*  The  memory  of  man 
(as  it  is  elegantly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom) 
passeth  away  as  the  remembrance  of  a  guest  that 
tarrieth  but  one  day.  There  are  reasons  enough.  In 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  make  any 
Touug  man  contented  with  the  prospect  of  death. 
*For  honourable  a^  is  not  that  which  standeth  in 
length  of  time,  or  is  measured  by  number  of  years. 
But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  to  man,  and  an  unspotted 
life  is  old  a^.  He  was  taken  away  speedily,  lest 
wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or  deceit 
beguile  his  soul,*  &c. — I  am  your,  &c. 

[Pope  to  Swift — On  hu  MeUremeU.} 

Jamuurp  U,  1714. 

Whatever  apol<M[ie8  it  might  become  me  to  make 
at  any  other  time  for  writing  to  vou,  I  shall  use  none 
now,  to  a  man  who  has  owned  himself  as  splenetic  as 
a  cat  in  the  country.  In  that  circumstance,  I  know 
by  experience  a  letter  is  a  very  useful  as  well  as  an 
amusing  thing :  if  you  are  too  busied  in  state  afiaiis 
to  read  it,  yet  you  may  find  entertainment  in  folding 
it  into  divers  figures,  either  doubling  it  into  a  pyra- 
midical,  or  twisting  it  into  a  serpentine  form :  or  if 
your  disposition  should  not  be  so  mathematical,  in 
taking  it  with  yon  to  that  place  where  men  of  studious 
minds  are  apt  to  sit  longer  than  ordinary;  where, 
after  an  abrupt  division  of  the  paper,  it  may  not  be 
unpleasant  to  try  to  fit  and  rejoin  the  broken  lines 
together.  All  these  amusements  I  am  no  stranger  to 
in  the  country,  and  doubt  not  (by  this  time)  you 
begin  to  relish  them  in  your  present  contemplative 
situation. 

I  remember,  a  man  who  was  thought  to  have  some 
knowledge  in  the  world  used  to  affirm,  that  no  pe<^le 
in  town  ever  complained  they  were  forgotten  by  their 
friends  in  the  country ;  but  my  increasing  experience 
convinces  me  he  was  mistak^i,  for  I  find  a  great  many 
here  grievously  complaining  of  you  upon  this  score. 
I  am  told  furuter,  tnat  you  treat  the  few  yon  oorre- 
tpond  with  in  a  ve^  anogant  stprle,  and  tell  them 
you  admire  at  their  insolence  in  distmbing  yoor 

*  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  Pope,  when  be  wrote  tn 
this  maimer,  was  only  twenty-lioiir. 


meditations,  or  even  inquiring  of  your  leticiai ;  but 
this  I  will  not  positively  assnt,  because  I  never  re- 
ceived any  such  insulting  epistle  from  you.  My  Lord 
Oxford  says  you  have  not  written  to  him  once  since  yoa 
went ;  but  this  perhape  may  be  only  p<dicy  in  him  or 
you  f  and  I,  who  am  half  a  Whig,  must  not  entirely 
credit  anything  he  afiirms.  At  Button's,  it  is  repotted 
you  are  gone  to  Hanover,  and  that  Gay  goes  only  on  aa 
embassy  to  yon.  Others  apprdiend  some  dangerona 
state  treatise  from  your  retirement ;  and  a  wit,  wh» 
afilects  to  imitate  Balsac,  says,  that  the  miniatiy  dov 
are  like  those  heathens  of  old,  who  received  tbeir 
oracles  ficom  the  woods.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  are  not  unwilling  to  credit  me^ 
when  I  whisper,  that  you  are  gone  to  meet  eome 
Jesuits  commissioned  nom  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
order  to  settle  the  most  convenient  methods  to  ba 
taken  fi>r  the  coming  of  the  Pretender.  Dr  Aibutli- 
not  is  singular  in  his  opinion,  and  imagines  your  on^ 
design  is  to  attend  at  full  leisure  to  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  Scriblems.  This,  indeed,  must  be  graated 
of  greater  importance  than  all  the  rest ;  and  1  with  1 
could  promise  so  well  of  you.  The  top  of  my  omm 
ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that  great  work ;  and  I 
shall  translate  Homer  by  the  by.  Mr  Qbj  has  ac- 
quainted you  what  progress  I  have  made  in  it.  I 
cannot  name  Mr  Gay,  without  all  the  ac^oiwleds- 
ments  which  I  shall  ever  owe  you  on  his  aoeooDt.  If 
I  writ  this  in  verse,  I  would  tell  you  you  are  like  the 
sun,  and,  while  men  imagine  you  to  be  reared  or 
absent,  are  hourly  exerting  your  influence,  and  brinr- 
ing  things  to  maturity  for  their  advantage.  Of  all 
the  world,  you  are  the  man  (without  fliSteiy)  who 
serve  your  friends  with  the  least  ostentation ;  it  is 
almost  ingratitude  to  thank  you,  considering  tout 
temper ;  and  this  is  the  period  of  ail  my  letter  which, 
I  fear,  you  will  think  the  most  impertinenti.  I  «in| 
with  Uie  truest  affection,  yours,  fcc 

iPupe  HI  (hjord.1 

To  Mas  MAaTBA  BLouirr^— 171& 

Nothing  could  have  more  of  that  melancholj  whick 
once  used  to  please  me,  than  my  last  day's  jouzn^; 
for,  after  having  passed  through  ray  favourite  wooda 
in  the  forest,  with  a  thousand  reveries  of  past  plea- 
sures,  I  rid  over  hanging  hills,  whose  tops  weiv  edced 
with  groves,  and  whose  feet  watered  with  winduic 
rivers,  listening  to  the  falls  of  cataracts  below,  and 
the  murmuring  of  the  winds  above ;  the  glooraj  ver- 
dure of  Stonor  succeeded  to  these,  and  then  the  shades 
of  the  evening  overtook  me.  The  moon  rose  in  tha 
clearest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by  whose  solemn  light  I  paced 
on  slowly,  without  company,  or  any  interruption  to 
the  range  of  my  thou^^ts.  About  a  mile  before  I 
reached  Oxford,  all  the  bells  tolled  in  difiereni  notes ; 
the  clocks  of  every  college  answered  one  another,  and 
sounded  forth  (some  in  deeper,  Mnne  a  aofter  tone) 
that  it  was  eleven  at  night.  All  this  was  no  ill  pre- 
paration  to  the  life  I  have  led  since  among  tiioee  old 
walls,  venerable  galleries,  stone  porticos,  stndioos 
walks,  and  solitaij  scenes  of  the  university.  I  wanted 
nothing  but  a  buck  gown  and  a  aalaiy,  to  bo  aa 
mere  a  book-worm  as  any  there.  1  oonfonned  nyadf 
to  the  college  hours,  was  rolled  up  in  books,  hy  In 
one  of  the  most  andent,  dusky  parts  of  the  univ«nity« 
and  was  as  dead  to  the  world  as  any  henait  of  tiha 
desert.  If  anything  was  alive  or  awake  in  mo,  it  waa 
a  little  vanity,  such  as  even  those  good  men  used  to 
entertain,  when  the  monks  0/  tkdr  mm  ^rder  extoUod 
their  piety  and  abstraction^  For  I  found  myidf  r»» 
ceived  with  a  sort  of  respect,  which  this  idle  part  of 
mankind,  the  learned,  pay  to  their  own  spedea ;  wIm 
are  as  considerable  here,  as  the  boay,  the  gnj,  and 
the  ambittooa  are  in  yoor  vorid. 
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[Pope  to  Lad/y  Mary  Wortley  McnUufu  <m  the  Con- 

tmeni.} 

1717. 

Madam — I  no  more  think  I  can  liare  too  man^  of 
your  letters,  tluui  that  I  oould  haye  too  many  writinp 
to  entitle  me  to  the  greatent  eetate  in  the  world; 
which  I  think  ao  raluable  a  friendship  as  yoors  is 
equal  to.  I  am  angry  at  every  scrap  of  paper  lost,  ae 
at  something  that  interrupts  the  history  of  my  title ; 
and  though  it  is  but  an  odd  compliment  to  compare 
a  fine  lady  to  Sibyl,  your  leaves,  methinks,  like  hers, 
are  too  good  to  be  committed  to  the  winds ;  though  I 
hare  no  other  way  of  receiving  them  but  by  those  un* 
fiuthful  messengera.  I  have  had  but  tliree,  and  I 
reckon  in  that  short  one  from  Dort,  which  was  rather 
a  dying  ejaculation  than  a  letter.  But  I  have  so 
great  an  opinion  of  your  goodness,  that  had  I  re- 
ceived  noucj,  I  should  not  have  accused  you  of  neglect 
or  insensibUity.  I  am  not  so  wrong-headed  as  to 
quarrel  with  my  friends  the  moment  they  don't  write ; 
I'd  as  soon  quarrel  at  the  sun  the  minute  he  did  not 
thine,  which  he  is  hindered  from  by  accidental  causes, 
and  is  in  reality  all  that  time  performing  the  same 
eonne,  and  doing  the  same  good  offices  as  ever. 

You  have  contrived  to  say  in  your  last  the  two 
aioi>t  pleasing  things  to  me  in  nature;  the  first  is, 
that  whatever  be  the  fate  of  your  letters,  you  will 
continue  to  write  in  the  discharge  of  your  conscience. 
This  is  generous  to  the  last  degree,  and  a  virtue  you 
ooj^t  to  enjoy.  Be  assured,  in  return,  my  heart  shall 
be  as  ready  to  think  you  have  done  every  good  thing, 
aa  yours  can  be  to  do  it;  so  that  you  shall  never  be 
abU  to  fiiivour  your  absent  friend,  before  he  has 
thought  himself  obliged  to  you  for  the  very  favour 
you  are  then  conferring. 

The  other  is,  the  justice  you  do  me  in  taking  what 
I  write  to  you  in  the  serious  manner  it  was  meant ;  it 
IB  the  point  upon  which  I  can  bear  no  suspicion,  and 
in  which,  above  all,  I  desire  to  be  thought  serious :  it 
would  be  the  most  vexatious  of  all  tyranny,  if  you 
should  pretend  to  take  for  raillery  what  is  the 
mere  disguise  of  a  discontented  heart,  that  is  un- 
willing to  make  you  as  melancholy  as  itself;  and  for 
wit,  what  in  really  only  the  natural  overflowing  and 
warmth  of  the  same  heart,  as  it  is  improved  and 
awakened  by  an  esteem  for  you :  but  since  you  tell 
me  you  believe  me,  I  fkacj  my  expressions  have  not 
at  least  been  entirely  unfaithful  to  those  thoughts, 
to  which  I  am  sure  they  can  never  be  equal.  May 
God  increase  your  faith  in  all  truths  that  are  as  great 
as  this  1  and  depend  upon  it,  to  whatever  degree  your 
belief  may  extend,  you  can  never  be  a  bigot. 

If  you  could  see  the  heart  I  talk  ot,  you  would 
teally  think  it  a  foolish  good  kind  of  thing,  with 
•ome  qualities  as  well  deserving  to  be  half  laughed 
at,  and  half  esteemed,  as  any  in  the  world :  its  grand 
foible,  in  rc^gard  to  you,  is  the  most  like  reason  of  any 
foible  in  nature.  Upon  my  faith,  this  heart  is  not, 
like  a  great  warehouse,  stored  only  with  my  own 
goods,  with  vast  empty  spaces  to  be  supplied  as  fast 
as  interest  or  ambition  can  fill  them  up ;  but  it  is 
evety  inch  of  it  let  out  into  lodgings  for  its  friends, 
and  shall  never  want  a  comer  at  your  service ;  where 
I  dan  ^rm,  xpadam,  your  idea  lies  as  warm  and  as 
close  as  any  idea  in  Christendom.        *        * 

If  this  distance  (as  you  are  so  kind  as  to  say)  en- 
laiges  your  belief  of  my  friendship,  I  assure  you  it  has 
■o  extended  my  notion  of  your  value,  that  I  begin  to 
be  impious  on  your  account,  and  to  wish  that  even 
■laoghter,  ruin,  and  desolation,  nught  interpose  be- 
tween you  and  Turkey ;  I  wish  you  restored  to  us  at 
the  expense  of  a  whole  people.  I  barely  hope  you 
will  forgive  me  for  saving  this,  but  I  fear  Ood  will 
scarce  forgive  me  for  desiring  it. 

Make  me  less  wicked,  then.  Is  there  no  other  ex- 
pedient to  return  you  and  your  infant  in  peace  to  the 


bosom  of  your  country  t  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
Hanover ;  can  there  be  no  favourable  planet  at  this 
conjuncture,  or  do  you  only  come  back  so  far  to  die 
twice  I  Is  Eurydice  once  more  snatched  to  the  shades  t 
If  ever  mortal  had  reason  to  hate  the  king,  it  is  I ; 
for  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  almost  the  only  inno- 
cent man  whom  he  has  made  to  suffer,  both  by  hit 
government  at  home  and  his  negotiations  abroad. 

{Death  of  Two  Lown  hy  LightmUiffJ] 

To  IiADV  KAmV  WoftTLST  MOHTAOU.— I7I8. 

*  *  I  have  a  mind  to  fill  the  rest  0^  this  paper 
with  an  acrident  that  happened  just  under  my  eyes, 
and  has  made  a  great  impression  upon  me.  I  liave 
just  passed  part  of  this  summer  at  an  old  romantic 
seat  of  my  Lord  Harcourt's,  which  he  lent  me.*  It 
overlooks  a  common  field,  where,  under  the  shade  of  a 
haycock,  sat  two  lovers,  as  constant  as  ever  were  found 
in  romance,  beneath  a  spreading  beech.  The  name 
of  tike  one  (let  it  sound  as  it  will)  was  John  Hewet ; 
of  the  other,  Sarah  Drew.  John  was  a  well-set  man, 
about  five-and-twenty ;  Sarah,  a  brown  woman  of 
eighteen.  John  had  for  several  months  borne  the 
labour  of  the  day  in  the  same  field  with  Sarah ;  when 
she  milked,  it  was  his  morning  and  evening  chaxge 
to  bring  the  cows  to  her  pail.  Their  lore  was  the 
talk,  but  not  the  scandal,  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  all  they  aimed  at  was  the  blameless  pos- 
session of  each  other  in  marriage.  It  was  but  this  very 
morning  that  he  had  obtained  her  parents'  consent, 
and  it  was  but  till  the  next  week  that  they  were  to  wait 
to  be  happy.  Porhaps  this  very  day,  in  the  intervals 
of  their  work,  they  were  talking  of  their  weddinff- 
clothes ;  and  John  was  now  matching  several  kinds 
of  poppies  and  field -flowers  to  her  complexion,  to 
male  her  a  present  of  knots  for  the  day.  Wliile  they 
were  thus  employed  (it  was  on  the  last  of  July),  a 
terrible  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose,  that 
drove  the  labourers  to  what  shelter  the  trees  or 
hedges  afforded.  Sarah,  frightened  and  out  of  breath, 
sunk  on  a  haycock,  and  John  (who  never  separated 
from  her)  sat  by  her  side,  having  raked  two  or  three 
heaps  together  to  secure  her.  Immediately  there  was 
heard  so  loud  a  crack  as  if  heaven  had  burst  asunder. 
The  labourers,  all  solicitous  for  each  other's  safety, 
called  to  one  another:  those  that  were  nearest  our 
lovers  hearing  no  answer,  stepped  to  the  place  where 
they  lapr :  they  first  saw  a  little  smoke,  and  afler, 
this  faithful  pair — John  with  one  arm  about  his 
Sarah's  neck,  and  the  other  held  over  her  face,  as  if 
to  screen  her  from  the  lightning.  They  were  struck 
dead,  and  already  grown  stiff  and  cold  in  this  tender 
posture.  There  was  no  mark  or  dii^colouring  on  their 
bodies,  only  that  Sarah's  eyebrow  was  a  little  singed, 
and  a  smsll  spot  between  her  breasts.  They  were 
buried  the  next  day  in  one  grave,  where  my  Lord 
Haroourt,  at  my  request,  has  erected  a  monument 
over  them.  Of  the  following  epitaphs  which  I  made, 
the  critics  have  chosen  the  godly  one :  I  like  neither, 
but  wish  you  had  been  in  Sigland  to  have  done  this 
office  better :  I  think  it  was  what  you  could  not  have 
refused  me  on  so  moving  an  occasion. 

When  Eastern  lovers  feed  the  funeral  fire, 
On  the  same  pile  their  faithful  pair  expire ; 
Here  pitying  Heaven  that  virtue  mutual  found, 
And  blasted  both  that  it  might  neither  wound. 
Hearts  so  sincere  the  Almighty  saw  well  pleased. 
Sent  his  own  lightning,  and  the  victims  seized. 

*  Tlie  boose  of  Stanton  Haroourt  In  Ozforddilra  Men  Pope 
trenslatedpsrtoftlMOdjMy.  He  pertioulariy  deoorlbes  It  In 
the  saboeqnsBt  letter,  In  a  style  which  reoaOs  the  grsTe  hnmoor 
of  Addison,  end  foreshadows  the  Braoehridge  Hall  of  Wash- 
ington Inring.  A  view  of  the  bouM  and  of  the  church  heelde 
which  were  buried  the  lightning-stnick  lovers  Is  on  next  psfa 
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Think  sot,  tn*  rigoroDS  judgment  t«i«i], 

A  pair  »  futhfut  could  expin ; 
Victimi  u  pura  HotTvn  uw  well  pitamt 

And  mktched  thsm  in  ceUstUl  fin. 

Un  well,  and  fewr  no  niddeQ  fata : 
When  Ood  calls  Tirtue  to  the  giaT^ 

Alike  'tia  juttice,  100(1  or  lata, 
Ueicj  alike  to  kill  or  UTe. 

Virtue  unmoTcd  can  hear  ths  call, 

And  face  the  fla«h  that  melta  the  balL 

Upon  tl)«  whole,  I  caanot  think  these  people  nn- 
happj.  The  greateit  h^ipinen,  oeit  to  IWing  a« 
the;  would  have  dona,  wai  to  die  aa  the;  did.  The 
greateit  hououi  people  of  thii  low  degree  could  hare, 

70U  will  giie  them  another — that  of  being  honound 
frith  a  teai  tioin  the  fin«t  e;ee  in  the  world.  I 
know  jou  hate  (endemeii ;  tou  miut  hare  it ;  it  is 
the  ireij  emanation  of  good  wnw  and  rirtne:  the 
fineit    minda,   like  the   fiueit   metali,    diiaolre  (he 


[Stwripljim  ufam  AneiaU  BkjKA  AHrtiy  &M.1 

Dear  Madam — It  ii  not  powble  to  tipnm  Ita 
leaat  part  of  the  joy  jour  reCum  gira  me  j  tlmt  nij 
aod  eiperience  will  conTince  jon  how  rerj  nsctn  il 
U.  I  eiceaiTelj  long  to  meet  jou,  to  laj  n  madi, 
•0  Tei7  much  to  jou,  that  I  buiere  I  ahall  bJ  no- 
thing. I  baie  giTeii  orden  to  be  Mnt  for,  Ut  £nt 
minute  of  voui-  atriial  (irhich  I  beg  jou  will  Irt  Ukii 
know  at  Hr  Jerrae'i).  I  am  founcoie  milt)  b<m 
London,  a  ahort  joumej  compared  to  that  1 »  oflai 
thought  at  leaat  of  uodectakiiig,  rather  than  dig  wilt 
out  leeing  ;od  again.  Though  the  plue  I  im  ii 
U  fuch  aa  1  would  not  quit  for  the  town,  if  I  did  [ut 


engaged  mj  affecliona  in  your  abeence  ftom  it,  rtm 
;ou  kuon  what  a  place  thii  i>  which  I  prefer  tail;  I 
■hall  theiefore  dcKribe  it  to  joa  at  large,  »i  Uu  tnia 
pictutc  of  a  genuine  ancient  ccu]iti7-«eat. 


StanUm  llaroourt,  OxAsrdililra. 


fashion  :  the  whole  it  ao  diajointed,  and  the  parta  ao 
detached  from  each  other,  and  yet  ao  joining  again, 
one  caanot  tell  bow,  that  [in  a  poetical  fit)  you  would 
imagine  it  had  been  a  Tillage  in  Amphion'a  time, 
where  twenty  cottagea  had  taken  a  dance  together, 
were  all  out,  and  atood  (tilt  in  amaiement  erer  atnce. 
A  atranger  would  be  grieToualj  diaappointod  who 
■houid  efer  think  to  get  Into  thia  houae  the  right 
way.  One  would  eipect,  after  entering  through  the 
porch,  to  be  let  into  the  halli  alaa  1  nothing  lesa, 
yon  find  younielf  in  a  brewhoiue.  From  the  parlour 
yon  think  to  atep  into  the  drawing-room ;  but,  npan 
opening  the  iton-najled  door,  yon  an  conTioced  bj  a 
flight  of  biida  about  yonr  eara,  and  a  cload  of  dnat  in 
ynuT  eyea,  that  it  i(  the  pigaon'honae.  Co  each  ^de 
onr  porch  are  two  ehimneya,  that  wear  Umit  gnou  on 
the  outalde,  which  would  do  aa  well  within,  for  when- 
erer  we  make  a  fire,  we  let  the  emoke  oat  of  the 
windowa.    Orer  the  pailoat.wiiidow  hasp  k  ikying 


balooDj,  which  time  haa  tnnied  to  a 
penthouae.     The  top  ij  crowned  with  _     .  . 
tower,  ao  like  that  of  the  ehnrdi  jart  by,  that  tk> 
jackdawa  build  in  il  aa  if  it  wen  the  tme  Reeple. 

The  gnat  hall  in  high  and  apacionii,  flanked  wjA 
I<mg  tablei,  imagta  of  ancient  hoapiCalitr;  *»- 
msnted  with  monatnnis  boma,  ^»ut  tnntr  bnta 
pikai,  aad  a  matchlock  muiket  or  two,  wlucli  tkty 
•ay  were  uwd  in  the  ciril  wan.  Here  ia  00a  nM 
arched  window,  beautifully  daricMd  with  dinn 
■eutefaeona  of  painted  glao.  Then  wirima  to  be  fmt 
pnpriety  in  thia  old  mannm'  of  blawniu  Dpoo  giM, 
ancient  tamiliea  being  like  ancient  windowa,  i>  the 
oonm  of  generatiooi  aildom  free  ft«m  cmda.  (M 
ihiningpane bean  date  12S&  lie  yovdiM  boarf 
Dame  EuMt  ewee  more  to  thii  ringla  piee*  than  M  ill 
the  glaaMi  ahe  enrconraltedJnWlUe.  Wheaa 
aay  after  thi*  that  f laaa  la  fi^  when  it  ia  not  hatfa* 
pwiahableaihoDuuibeMityor^errl  PorlnanaOv 
pana  TOD  Me  Um  menHHj  of  a  tei^t  pitMmd,  wk« 
martJe  non  la  mooldand  from  hii  ncmaW  fa  tha 
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church  adjoininj^.  And  yet,  muiit  not  one  sigh  to  re> 
fleet  th«t  tiie  most  aathentic  reooid  of  so  ancient  a 
family  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  eyery  boy  that 
throws  a  stone!  In  this  hall,  in  former  days,  hare 
dined  gartered  knights  and  courtly  dames,  with 
ushers,  sewers,  and  seneschals;  and  vet  it  was  but 
the  otber  night  that  an  owl  flew  in  hither,  and  mis- 
took it  for  a  bam. 

Tliis  hall  lets  you  up  (and  down)  over  a  rery  high 
threshold,  into  the  parlour.  It  is  furnished  with 
historical  tapestry,  whose  marginal  fringes  do  confess 
the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  other  contents  of  this 
room  are  a  brolcen-bellied  yiiginal,  a  couple  of  crip- 
pled Telvet  chairs,  with  two  or  three  mildewed  pic- 
tares  of  mouldy  ancestors,  who  look  as  dismally  as  if 
they  came  fresh  from  hell  with  all  their  brimstone 
about  them.  These  are  carefully  set  at  the  further 
comer;  for  the  windows  being  eyeiywhere  broken, 
make  it  so  conrenient  a  place  to  £rj  poppies  and 
mustard-seed  in,  that  the  room  is  appropriated  to 
that  use. 

Next  this  parlour  lies  (as  I  said  before)  the  pigeon- 
house,  by  the  side  of  which  runs  an  entry  that  leads, 
on  one  hand  and  the  other,  into  a  bed-chamber,  a 
botteiT,  and  a  small  hole  called  the  chaplain's  study. 
Then  lollow  a  brewhouse,  a  little  green  and  gilt  par- 
lour, and  the  great  stairs,  under  which  is  the  dairy. 
A  little  further  on  the  right,  the  seirants'  hall ;  and 
hy  the  side  of  it,  up  six  steps,  the  old  lady's  cloeet, 
which  has  a  lattice  into  the  said  hall,  that,  while  she 
said  her  prayers,  she  might  cast  an  eye  on  the  men 
and  muds.  There  are  upon  this  ground-floor  in  all 
twenty-four  apartments,  nard  to  be  distinguished  by 
particular  names ;  among  which  I  must  not  forget  a 
chamber  that  has  in  it  a  lar^e  antiquity  of  timber, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  a  bedstead  or  a 
cider-press. 

Our  best  room  abore  is  rery  long  and  low,  of  the 
exact  proportion  of  a  band-box :  it  has  hangincs  of 
the  finest  work  in  the  world ;  those,  I  mean,  imich 
Arachne  spins  out  of  her  own  bowels :  indeed  the  roof 
is  so  decayed,  that  after  a  faTourable  shower  of  rain, 
we  may  (with  God's  blessing)  expect  a  crop  of  mush- 
rooms between  the  chinks  of  the  floors. 

All  this  upper  storey  has  for  many  years  had  no 
other  inhabitants  than  certain  rats,  whose  rery  a^e 
renders  them  worthy  of  this  venerable  mansion,  &t 
the  very  rats  of  this  ancient  seat  are  gray.  Since 
these  had  not  quitted  it,  we  hope  at  least  this  house 
may  stand  during  the  small  remainder  of  days  these 
poor  animals  have  to  live,  who  are  now  too  infirm  to 
remove  to  another :  they  have  still  a  small  subsistenoe 
left  them  in  the  few  remaining  books  of  the  library. 

I  had  never  seen  half  what  I  have  described,  but 
for  an  old  starched  gray-headed  steward,  who  is  as 
much  an  antiquity  as  any  in  the  place,  and  looks 
like  an  old  family  picture  walked  out  of  its  frame. 
He  failed  not,  as  we  passed  from  room  to  room,  to 
relate  several  memoirs  of  the  family ;  but  his  obser- 
vations were  particularly  curious  in  the  cellar:  he 
showed  where  stood  the  triple  rows  of  butts  of  sack, 
and  where  were  ran^  the  bottles  of  tent  for  toasts 
in  the  morning :  he  pointed  to  the  stands  that  sup- 
ported the  iron-hooped  hogsheads  of  strong  beer;  then 
•teppinx  to  a  comer,  he  lugged  out  the  tattered  fraf - 
uent  of  an  unfinuned  picture :  *This,'  aays  he,  with 
inn  in  his  eyes,  *  was  poor  Sir  Thomas,  once  master 
of  the  drink  I  told  you  of:  he  had  two  sons  (poor 

Cig  masters  I)  that  never  arrived  to  the  age  of  this 
;  they  both  fell  ill  in  this  very  cellar,  and  never 
went  out  upon  their  own  1^.'  He  could  not  pass  by 
a  broken  bottle  without  ti&ing  it  up  to  show  us  the 
anna  of  the  family  on  it.  He  then  led  me  up  the 
tower,  by  dark  winding  stone  steps,  which  landed  us 
into  several  little  rooms,  one  above  another ;  one  of 
these  was  naiM  up,  and  my  guide  whispered  to  me 


the  occasion  of  it.  It  seems  the  course  of  this  noble 
blood  was  a  little  interrupted  about  two  centuries 
ago  by  a  freak  of  the  Lady  Frances,  who  was  here 
taken  with  a  neighbouring  prior;  ever  since  which, 
the  room  has  been  made  up.  The  ghost  of  Lady 
Frances  is  supposed  to  walk  here ;  some  prying  maids 
of  the  family  formerly  reported  that  they  saw  a  lady 
in  a  fardini^e  through  the  key-hole ;  but  this  matter 
was  hushed  up,  and  the  servants  forbid  to  talk  of  it. 

I  must  needs  have  tired  you  with  this  long  letter ; 
but  what  engaged  me  in  the  description  was,  a  gene- 
rous jnrinciple  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  thing  that 
must  itself  soon  fall  to  ruin ;  nay,  perhap8,*Bome  part 
of  it  before  this  reaches  your  hands.  Indeed,  I  owe 
this  old  house  the  same  gratitude  that  wc  do  to  an 
old  friend  that  harbours  us  in  his  declining  condition, 
nay,  even  in  his  last  extremities.  I  have  found  this 
an  excellent  place  foif  retirement  and  study,  where  no 
one  who  passes  by  can  dream  there  is  an  inhabitant, 
and  even  anybody  that  would  visit  me  dares  not 
venture  under  my  roof.  You  will  not  wonder  I  have 
translated  a  great  deal  of  Homer  in  this  retreat ;  any 
one  that  sees  it  will  own  I  could  not  have  chosen  a 
fitter  or  more  likely  place  to  converse  with  the  dead. 
As  soon  as  I  return  to  the  living,  it  shall  be  to  con- 
verse with  the  best  of  them.  I  hope,  therefore,  very 
speedily  to  tell  you  in  person  how  sincerely  and  un- 
alterably I  am,  madam,  your,  &c 

I  beg  Mr  Wortley  to  believe  me  his  most  humble 
aeryant 


iPope  to  Cfa^ — On  kU  Hecovery,] 


17SS. 


^  I  faithfully  assure  vou,  in  the  midst  of  that  melan- 
choly with  which  I  have  been  so  lone  encompamed, 
in  an  hourly  expectation  almost  of  my  mother's 
death,  there  was  no  circumstance  that  rendered  it 
more  unsupportable  to  me  than  that  I  could  not  leave 
her  to  see  you.  Your  own  present  escape  from  so 
imminent  danger  I  pray  Qod  may  prove  less  preca- 
rious than  my  poor  mother's  can  be,  whose  life  at 
best  can  be  but  a  short  reprieve,  or  a  longer  dying. 
But  I  fear  even  that  is  more  than  Ood  will  please  to 
grant  me ;  for  these  two  days  past,  her  most  dangerous 
symptoms  are  returned  upon  her;  and  unless  there 
be  a  sudden  change,  I  must  in  a  few  days,  if  not  in  a 
few  hours,  be  deprived  of  her.  In  the  afflicting  pro- 
spect before  me,  I  know  nothing  that  can  so  much 
alleviate  it  as  the  view  now  given  mo  (Heaven  grant 
it  may  increase !)  of  your  recovery.  In  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  I  am  excessively  ooncemed  not  to  he 
able  to  pay  you,  dear  Gay,  any  part  of  the  debt,  I 
very  pat^Uy  remember,  I  owe  you  on  a  like  sad 
occasion,  when  you  was  here  comforting  me  in  her 
last  great  illness.  May  your  health  augment  as  fast 
as,  I  fear,  hers  must  decline !  I  believe  that  would 
be  very  fast.  May  the  life  that  is  added  to  you  be 
passed  in  ^ood  fortune  and  tranquillity,  rather  of 
your  own  giving  to  yourself,  than  from  any  expecta- 
tions or  trust  in  others  I  May  you  and  I  live  to- 
gether, without  wishing  more  felicity  or  acquisitions 
than  friendship  can  give  and  receive  without  obliga- 
tions to  greatness  I  Ood  keep  you,  and  three  or  four 
more  of  those  I  have  known  as  long,  that  I  may  have 
something  worth  the  survivinf  my  mother  1  Adieu, 
dear  Gay,  and  believe  me  (whue  you  live  and  while  I 
live),  your,  kc* 

[Shadi  of  Autumn  Scenery.'] 

To  Mb  DiGBV^-^Mober  10, 1783^ 

Do  not  talk  of  the  decay  of  the  ^ear ;  the  season  is 
good  when  the  people  are  so.  It  is  the  best  time  in 
the  year  for  a  painter ;  there  is  more  variety  of  coloun 
in  the  leaves ;  the  prospects  begin  to  open,  through 
the  thinner  woods  over  the  valleyB,  and  through  the 
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high  canopies  of  tiMfl  to  the  higher  arch  of  hearen ; 
the  dews  of  the  morning  impearl  erexy  thorn,  and 
scatter  diamonds  on  the  verdant  mantle  of  the  earth ; 
the  forests  are  fresh  and  wholesome.  What  would 
Tou  hare!  The  moon  shines  too,  though  not  for 
loTers,  these  cold  nights,  but  for  astronomers. 

[,Pope  to  Bitkop  AUerfmry^  m  the  TowerJ] 

Mp9  17. 17» 

Once  more  I  write  to  yaa^  as  I  promised,  and  this 
once,  I  fear,  will  be  the  last  1  The  curtain  will  soon 
be  drawn  between  mj  friend  and  me,  and  nothing 
left  but  to  wish  you  a  long  ^ood-nighi.^  May  you 
enjoy  a  state  of  repose  in  this  life  not  unlike  uia* 
sleep  (tf  the  soul  which  some  have  belieTed  is  to  suo- 
oeed  it,  where  we  lie  utterly  fcy^^ful  of  that  world 
from  which  we  are  gone,  and  rising  for  that  to 
which  we  are  to  go.  If  you  retam  any  memory  of 
the  past,  let  it  omy  image  to  you  what  has  pleased 
you  best ;  sometimes  present  a  dream  of  an  absent 
friend,  or  bring  you  back  an  agreeable  oooTenation. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you  will  think  less  of  the 
time  past  than  of  the  future,  as  the  former  has  been 
less  kind  to  you  than  the  latter  infallibly  will  be.  Do 
not  envy  the  world  your  studies ;  they  will  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  men  against  whom  you  can  have  no  com- 
plaint ;  I  mean  of  all  posterity :  and,  perhaps,  at 
your  time  of  life,  nothing  else  is  worth  your  care. 
What  is  erery  year  of  a  wise  man's  life  but  a  censure 
or  critic  on  the  past!  Those  whose  date  is  the 
shortest,  lire  long  enoofh  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it ; 
the  boy  despises  the  infant,  the  man  the  boy,  the  phi- 
losopher both,  and  the  Christian  alL  You  may  now 
begin  to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much  a  pueri- 
lity, and  you  will  never  suffer  your  age  to  be  but  a 
second  innui<rf.  The  toys  and  bisubles  of  your  child- 
hood are  har/lynow  more  below  you,  than  those  t<^ 
of  our  riper  and  our  declining  years,  the  drums  and 
rattles  of  ambition,  and  the  £rt  and  bubbles  of  ava- 
rice. At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  from  a  little 
society,  and  made  a  citizen  of  the  world  at  large,  you 
should  bend  your  talents,  not  to  serve  a  party  or  a 
few,  but  all  mankind.  Your  genius  should  mount 
above  that  mist  in  which  its  participation  and  neigh- 
bourhood with  earth  long  involved  it ;  to  shine  abroad, 
and  to  heaven,  ought  to  be  the  business  and  the  glonr 
of  your  present  situation.  Ronembw  it  was  at  such 
a  time  that  the  greatest  lights  of  antiquity  daisied 
and  biased  the  most,  in  their  retreat,  in  their  exile, 
or  in  their  death.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  dauling  or 
biasing  t — it  was  then  that  they  did  good,  that  Qmw 
gave  light,  and  that  they  became  guides  to  mankind. 

Those  aims  alone  are  worthy  of  spirits  truly  great, 
and  such  I  therefore  hope  will  be  yours.  Resentment, 
indeed,  may  remain,  perhaps  cannot  be  quite  extin- 

Suished  in  Uie  noblest  minds;  but  revenge  never  will 
arbour  there.  Higher  principles  than  those  of  the 
first,  and  better  principles  thaq  those  of  the  latter, 
will  infallibly  influence  men  whose  thoughts  and  whose 
hearts  are  enlaiged,  and  cause  them  to  prefer  the 
whole  to  any  part  of  mankind,  especially  to  so  small 
a  part  as  one's  single  selfl 

Believe  me,  mv  lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  spirit 
entered  into  another  life,  as  one  just  upon  the  edge  of 
immortality,  wherb  the  passions  and  afiections  must  be 
much  more  exalted,  and  where  you  ought  to  despise 
all  little  views  and  all  mean  retrospects.  Nothing  is 
worth  your  looking  back;  and,  therefore,  look  for- 
ward, and  make  (as  you  can)  the  world  look  after 
yon.  But  take  care  tliat  it  be  not  with  pity,  but  with 
esteem  and  admiration. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  pasnon  for 
your  fame  as  well  as  happiness,  your,  &c. 

1  The  Utbop  want  into  exfle  tbe  foUowing  moiithi 


Pope  was  one  of  the  antfaon  of  the  Memoin  of 
Martmu8  ScribhnUj  where  he  has  lavished  mra 
wit  on  subjects  which  are  now  mostly  of  little  inte- 
rest He  has  ridiculed  *  Burnet's  History  of  hit 
Own  Times*  with  infinite  humour  in  Mewuin  ^ 
P.  P.,  CUrk  of  this  PariA ;  and  he  oootribated 
several  papers  to  the  '  Guardian.'  His  proae  works 
contain  auo  a  collection  of  TTumghtt  on  Varion 
SiUfjeeta,  a  few  of  which  are  here  sabjoined : — 

[Pait^  ZtaL] 

There  never  was  any  party,  faction,  sect,  or  cabtl 
whatsoever,  in  which  the  most  ignorant  were  not  the 
most  violent ;  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier  animal  than  a 
blockhead.  However,  such  iiwtrumenta  are 
to  politidans  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  with 
witn  clocks,  which  must  have  some  dead  wei|, 
ing  at  them,  to  help  and  regulate  the  motion  of  the 
finor  and  more  useful  parts. 

\^Athuwiedgmmt  qf  JSb^or.] 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has 
been  iti  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  wiser  to  day  than  he  was  yester- 
day. 

[DftpuiatUm.'] 

What  Tully  says  of  war  may  be  applied  to  disput- 
ing ;  it  Hhould  be  alwavs  so  managed,  as  to  remember 
that  the  only  true  end  of  it  is  peace  ;  but  ^nerally 
true  disputants  are  like  true  sportonen,  their  whole 
delight  is  in  the  pursuit ;  and  a  disputant  no  mors 
cares  for  the  truth  than  the  sportsman  for  the  hara. 

[^CmwriouM  PeopltJ} 

Such  as  are  still  observing  upon  othen,  an  lUs 
those  who  are  always  abroad  at  other  men's  honssi, 
reforming  everything  there,  while  their  own  runs  lo 
ruin. 

IGr&tring  Virtuom  im  Old  AgeJ] 

When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their  old  age,  the^  aaHtf 
make  a  sacrifice  to  God  of  the  devil's  leavings. 

He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  great  a  tMk 
he  undertakes ;  for  he  must  be  forced  to  invent  tvcs^ 
more  to  maintain  one. 

Get  your  enemies  to  read  your  works,  in  order  to 
mend  them ;  for  your  friend  is  so  much  your  semod- 
self,  that  he  will  judge,  too,  like  you. 


l^Sectartan  Diferenat!] 

There  Is  nothine  wanting  to  make  all  latioiial  and 
disinterested  people  in  the  world  of  one  religkn,  bat 
that  they  should  talk  together  every  day. 

[^ow  to  he  Sepvkd  a  Win  Jfoa.] 

A  short  and  certain  way  to  obtain  the  rharartff  sf 
a  reasonable  and  wise  man  is,  whenever  any  one  teUs 
you  his  opinion,  to  comply  with  him. 

[iitwrios.] 

The  character  of  eovetousness  is  what  a  man  gsBS- 
rally  acquires  more  through  some  niggardlineBS  or  ill 
grace  in  little  and  inconsiderable  things,  than  in 
expenses  of  any  consequence.  A  very  fov  poaadi 
a-year  would  ease  that  man  of  the  scandal  of  avie 
rice. 

M 
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IMhnMtor  Aeqwmng  and  Lommg  Qfce.'\ 

A  man  coming  to  the  water-side,  is  surrounded  by 
all  the  crew ;  CTexy  one  is  officious,  oTeiy  one  making 
applications,  ererj  one  offering  his  serrioes ;  the  whole 
bustle  ^  the  pljuje  seems  to  be  onlj  for  him.  The 
lame  man  going  from  the  water-side,  no  noise  made 
about  him,  no  creature  takes  notice  of  him,  all  let 
him  pass  with  utter  neglect  1  The  pictim  of  a 
minister  when  he  comes  into  power,  and  when  he 
goeeouCi. 

[ Jtooftpl  to  make  <m  Sfic  Posm.] 
[From  *  The  Gvardisa.*] 

It  is  no  small  pleasoie  to  me,  who  am  lealous  in 
ilie  interests  of  learning,  to  think  I  may  hare  the  hon- 
our of  leading  the  town  into  a  yeiy  new  and  unoommon 
load  of  criticism.  As  that  kind  of  literature  is  at 
present  carried  on,  it  consists  only  in  a  knowledge  of 
mechanic  rules,  which  contribute  to  the  structure  of 
different  sorts  of  poetry ;  as  the  reoeipts  of  good  house- 
wires  do  to  the  making  puddincs  of  flour,  oranges, 
plums,  or  any  other  ingredients.  It  would,  methinks, 
make  these  my  instructions  more  easily  intelligible  to 
ordinaiT  readers,  if  I  discoursed  of  these  matters  in 
the  style  in  which  ladies,  learned  in  economics,  dic- 
tate to  their  pupils  for  the  improvement  of  the  kitchen 
and  larder. 

I  shall  be^  with  Epic  Poetry,  because  the  critics 
agree  it  is  the  greatest  work  human  nature  is  capable 
M.  I  know  the  French  have  already  laid  down  many 
mechanical  rules  for  compositions  of  this  sort,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  cut  off  almost  all  undertakers  from  the 
possibility  of  ever  performing  them  ;  for  the  first  qua- 
lification they  unanimously  require  in  a  poet  is  a 
genius.  I  shall  here  endeavour  (for  the  benefit  of  my 
countrymen)  to  make  it  manifest  that  Epic  Poems 
may  be  made  'without  a  genius  f  nay,  without  learn- 
ing or  much  reading.  This  must  necessarily  be  of  great 
use  to  all  those  poets  who  confess  they  never  read,  and 
of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  wey  never  learn. 
What  Moliere  observes  of  making  a  dinner,  that  any 
man  can  do  it  with  money  ;  and,  if  a  professed  cook 
cannot  without,  he  has  his  art  for  nothing  :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  making  a  poem  ;  it  is  easily  brought 
about  by  him  that  has  a  genius ;  but  the  suU  lies  in 
doing  it  without  one.  In  pursuance  of  this  end,  I 
■hall  present  the  reader  with  a  plain  and  certain  re- 
dpe,  by  which  even  sonneteers  and  ladies  may  be 
qualified  for  this  grand  performance. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  one  of  the  chief 
qualifications  of  an  Epic  Poet,  is  to  be  knowing  in  all 
vts  and  sciences.  But  this  ought  not  to  discourage 
those  that  have  no  learning,  as  Ions  as  indexes  and 
dictionaries  may  be  had,  which  are  the  compendium 
of  all  knowledge.  Besides,  since  it  is  an  establidied 
rule,  that  none  of  the  terms  of  those  arts  and  sciences 
are  to  be  made  use  of,  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  our 
poet  cannot  impertinently  offend  on  this  point. 
The  learning  whick  will  be  more  particularly  necessary 
to  him,  is  the  ancient  geography  of  towns,  mountains, 
and  rivers.  For  this  let  him  take  Cluverius,  value 
four-pence. 

Another  quality  required,  is  a  complete  skill  in 
languages.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  notorious  per- 
sons of  no  genius  have  been  oftentimes  great  linguists. 
To  instance  in  the  Greek,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts ; 
the  original  Greek,  and  that  firom  which  our  modem 
authors  translate.  I  should  be  unwilling  to  promise 
iii^[K)ssibilities  ;  but,  modestly  speaking,  this  may  be 
learned  in  about  an  hour's  time  with  ease.  I  have 
known  one  who  became  a  sudden  professor  of  Greek 
immefiately  upon  application  of  the  left-hand  page 
«f  the  CamDri^L^  Homer  to  his  eye.  It  is,  in  tnese 
days,  with  authors  as  with  other  men,  the  well-bred 


are  familiarly  acquainted  with  them  at  fint  sis^t ; 
and  as  it  is  sufficient  for  a  good  general  to  have 
surveyed  the  ground  he  is  to  conquer,  so  it  is 
enough  for  a  good  poet  to  have  seen  the  author  he  is 
to  be  master  of.  But  to  proceed  to  the  purpose  of  tiiia 
paper. 

IPor  Hu  FtMtj^*  Take  out  of  an^  old  poem,  hii- 
tory-book,  romance,  or  legend  (for  instance,  Geoffiraty 
of  Monmouth,  or  Don  Belianis  of  Greece),  those  parts 
of  story  which  afford  most  scope  for  long  descriptions : 
put  these  nieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  adven- 
tures yon  tancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero  wlumi 
^on  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  put  him 
mto  the  midst  of  these  adventures :  there  let  him 
work  for  twelve  boon  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  you  may 
take  him  out  ready  prepared  to  conquer  nx  to  many  ; 
it  being  necessary  that  the  conclusion  of  an  Epie 
Poem  be  fortunate.' 

To  make  an  Episode.  '  Take  any  remaining  ad* 
venture  of  our  former  collection,  in  which  you  could 
no  way  involve  your  hero ;  or  any  unfortunate  acci- 
dent that  was  too  good  to  be  thrown  awav  ;  and  it 
will  be  of  use,  applied  to  any  other  person  who  may  be 
lost  and  evaporate  in  the  course  <^  the  work,  without 
the  least  damage  to  the  composition.' 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory.  '  These  you  may  ex- 
tract out  of  the  Fable  aftwwards  at  your  leisure.  Be 
sure  you  strain  them  sufficiently.' 

For  ik$  3f  amterid— '  For  ti^ose  of  the  hero,  take  all 
the  best  qualities  you  can  find  in  all  the  celebrated 
heroes  of  antiquity  ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a 
consistency,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But 
be  sure  they  are  qualities  which  your  patron  would  be 
thought  to  have  ;  and  to  prevent  any  mistake  which 
the  world  may  be  subject  to,  select  from  the  alphabet 
those  capital  letters  that  compose  his  name,  and  set 
them  at  the  head  of  a  dedication  before  your  poem. 
However,  do  not  absolutely  observe  the  exact  quantity 
of  these  virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or 
no  it  be  necessary  for  the  &ro  of  a  poem  to  be  an 

honest   man. For   the   under  characters,  gather 

them  fix>m  Homer  and  Viigil,  and  change  the  name 
as  occasion  serves.' 

For  the  McuAma.—'  Take  of  deities,  male  and  fe- 
male, as  many  as  you  can  use  ;  separate  them  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  keep  Jupiter  iri  the  middle. 
L«t  Juno  put  him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify 
him.  Remember  on  all  occasions  to  make  use  of  vo- 
latile Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils,  draw 
them  out  of  Milton's  Paradise,  and  extract  ^our  spirits 
from  Tasso.  The  use  of  these  machines  is  evident ; 
for  since  no  Epie  Poem  can  possibly  subsist  without 
them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  reserve  them  for  your  sreatest 
necessities.  When  yon  cannot  extricate  your  hero  by 
an^  human  means,  or  yourself  by  your  own  whs,  seex 
relief  from  Heaven,  and  the  gods  will  do  your  busi- 
ness vei^r  readily.  This  is  acccnrding  to  the  direct 
prescription  of  Horace  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Nee  deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit— — 

Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear. 

But  for  a  business  worthy  of  a  goa. — RoacoiiMON. 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon  the 
gods  for  their  assistance,  but  when  he  is  in  great  per- 
pl<Sxity.' 

For  tke  Daenptiont, — ^For  a  Tempest.  *Take£nnis, 
Zephyr,  Auster,  and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together 
into  one  verse :  add  to  these,  of  rain,  lightning,  and 
of  thunder  (the  loudest  you  can),  queSumn  mtffieiL 
Mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  together  until  they 
foam,  and  thicken  your  description  here  and  there 
with  a  ouicksand.  Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your 
head  before  you  set  it  a-blowing.' 

For  a  Battle.  *Pick  a  laige  quantity  of  images 
and  descriptions  from  Homer's  Hiads,  with  a  sptoe  or 
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two  of  Viigil ;  and  if  there  remain  any  orerpluf,  ypn 
may  lay  iSeim  by  for  a  skirmiBh.  Seaeon  it  well  with 
■imileii,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle.' 

For  Boning  a  Town*  '  If  each  a  deecripiion  be 
aecessaiy,  because  it  ii  certain  there  it  one  in  ViTpl, 
Old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if  you 
lear  that  would  be  thoofht  borrowed,  a  chapter  or  two 
of  the  Theory  of  the  Conflagration,  well  ciicumttanced, 
uid  d<me  into  Terse,  will  he  a  good  sucoedaneum.' 

Ai  for  Similes  and  Metaphon,  they  may  be  found 
all  over  the  creation  ;  the  most  i^orant  may  gather 
them ;  but  the  danger  is  in  applying  them.  For  this 
advise  with  your  b«>kseller. 

For  Ae  £<ymiagt,—{l  mean  the  diction.)  '  Here 
it  will  do  well  to  be  an  imitator  of  Milton,  for  you 
will  find  it  easier  to  imitate  him  in  this  than  any- 
thing else.  Hebraisms  and  Grecisms  an  to  be  found 
in  him,  without  the  trouble  of  leaminc  the  languages. 
I  knew  a  painter,  who  (like  our  poet)  had  no  genius, 
make  his  daubings  to  be  thought  originals  by  setting 
them  in  the  smoke.  You  may,  in  the  same  manner, 
gire  the  Tenerable  air  of  antiquity  to  your  piece,  by 
darkening  it  up  and  down  with  Old  English.  With 
Una  you  may  oe  easily  furnished  upon  any  occasion 
by  the  dictionary  commonly  printed  at  uie  end  of 
Qiaucer. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  cautioning  all  writers 
without  genius  in  one  material  point ;  which  is,  neyer 
to  be  afraid  of  haying  too  much  fire  in  their  works.  I 
should  adyise  rather  to  take  their  wannest  thoughts, 
and  spead  them  abroad  upon  paper,  for  they  are  ob- 
aeryed  to  cool  before  they  are  read. 


DB  JOHN  ARBUTHNOT. 

Db  John  ARBurmror,  the  fHend  of  Pope,  Swift, 
Gay,  and  Prior,  was  associated  with  his  brother  wits 
in  some  of  the  humorous  productions  of  the  day, 
called  forth  chiefly  by  political  eyents.  They  were 
an  Jacobites,  and  keenly  interested  in  the  success  of 
tibelr  party.  Arbuthnot  was  bom  at  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Kincardineshire,  and  haymg  studied 
medicine,  repaired  to  London,  where  he  became 
known  as  an  autlior  and  a  wit  He  wrote  an  Ex^ 
aminadoHof  Dr  Woodwards  Aecouni  of  the  Ddvge, 
and  an  £ssajf  en  the  U»efulnes»  of  Mathematical 
Learning,  In  1709  Arbuthnot  was  appointed  physi- 
cian in  ordinary  to  the  ^ueen.  The  uitirical  Memoira 
of  Cfte  Extraordinary  Lxfe^  Warhe^  and  Diecoveriee  of 
martinue  ScrHderus,  published  in  Pope's  works,  was 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  written  by  Arbuthnot  The 
design  of  this  work,  as  stated  by  Pope,  is  to  ridicule 
all  Sie  false  tastes  in  learning,  under  the  character 
of  a  man  of  capacity,  that  had  dipped  into  eyery 
art  and  science,  but  injudiciously  in  each.  Cer- 
yantes  was  the  model  of  the  witty  authors ;  but 
though  they  may  have  copied  his  graye  irony  with 
success,  the  fine  humanity  and  imagination  of  the 
Spanish  noydist  are  wholly  wanting  in  Scriblenis. 
It  is  highly  probable,  howeyer,  that  the  character  of 
Ck>mdius  Slcriblenis  suggested  to  Sterne  the  idea 
of  Walter  Shandy.  His  oddities  and  absurdities 
about  the  education  of  his  son  (in  describing  which 
Arbuthnot  eyinoes  his  extensiye  and  curious  learn- 
ing), are  fUly  equal  to  Sterne.  Use<\il  hints  are 
tijrown  oat  amidst  the  ridicule  and  pedantry  of  Scrtb- 
lems;  and  what  are  now  termed  obieet  leeaone  in 
some  schools,  may  haye  been  deriyed  ftom  such  ludi- 
crous  passages  as  the  following :— *  The  old  gentle- 
man so  OQQtriyed  it,  to  make  eyerything  oontribnte 
to  the  improyement  of  his  knowledge,  eyen  to  his 
yeiy  dresa*  He  inyented  for  him  a  geographical  suit 
of  dothei,  which  might  give  him  some  Unti  of  that 
adsBoe,  and  likewise  some  knowledge  of  the  oom- 
meroe  of  different  nations.    He  bad  a  flench  hat 


with  an  AfHcanfbather,  Holland  shirts  andFlanleft 
lace,  English  cloth  lined  with  Indian  silk ;  his  gloyes 
were  Italian,  and  his  shoes  were  Spaniah.  He  wti 
made  to  obserye  thia,  and  daily  oateeniaed  thefeopcio, 
which  his  &ther  waa  wont  to  call  ''trayeDiDg  it 
home."  Sfe  never  gave  kirn  a/ig  or  am  artmgif  hitkt 
obliged  atsi  te  give  im  aceotuU  frvtn  wiut  eennirg  it 


A  more  complete  and  dmnble  moniimeiit  ef  the 
wit  and  hmnonr  of  Arbuthnot  is  hia  IRitePv  tfJekn 
Buff,  pabtished  in  171S,  anddeflignedtori&^te 
Duke  of  Mariborongh,  and  render  tiie  nation  dMoon- 
tented  with  the  war.  The  aUegorT  in  this  pieee  is 
well  snatained,  and  the  satJricuT  aUnsions  poignsat 
and  happy.  ()f  the  same  descriiitioD  ia  Arbnthnofi 
TVeofise  coneemimg  the  Ahereatkm  or  SeekHng  efike  , 
Aneieni»,mAhi»ArtofPelUieaiLgimg.  Hiswttis 
always  pointed,  and  rkm  in  chisaical  anuakn,  withoat 
being  acrimonions  or  personaUy  ofifendye.  Of  the 
serious  performances  of  Arbuthnot.  tfie  moat  yatasfals 
is  a  series  of  dissertations  on  ancient  ooins,  weighti^ 
and  measures.  He  published  also  aomemedieslwoka 
After  the  desth  of  Queen  Anne,  when,  bolh  ss  s 
physician  and  a  politician,  Arlmthnot  ioflbed  a 
heayy  loss,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his  pdb- 
sion,  and  continued  his  unaffected  checrfhiness  nd 
good  nature.  In  his  latter  yean  be  suffered  mock 
from  ill  health :  he  died  in  17S5.  The  most  severe 
and  dignified  of  the  occasional  prodactions  ef  Dr 
Arbuthnot  is  his  epitaph  on  Gdlood  Chaitni^  a 
notorious  gambler  and  money-lender  of  tiie  digr, 
tried  and  condemned  fbr  attempting  to  commit  s 
rape: — 

'  Here  continueth  to  rot  the  body  of  Frands  Onr- 
tres,  who.  with  an  inflexible  conataocy«  and  inhnit- 
able  uniformity  of  life,  persisted,  in  spite  of  age  sad 
infirmities,  in  the  practice  of  eyery  human  yioe,  ex- 
oepting  prodigality  and  hypocriay;  his  insatisbis 
aymrioe  exempted  him  fhmi  the  first  his  matcUea 
impudence  fh>m  the  second.  Nor  was  he  more  sin- 
gular in  the  undeyiating  prayfty  of  his  manners  tfasn 
suocessfU  in  accuroulatuig  wealth ;  for,  without  trade 
or  profession,  without  trust  of  pabUc  money,  sad 
without  bribe-worthy  seryioe,  he  acquired,  or  more 
properly  created,  a  ministerial  estate.  He  wss  the 
only  person  of  his  time  who  could  cheat  witii  the 
mask  of  honesty,  retain  his  primeval  meanness  when 
possessed  of  ten  thousand  a-vear,  and  haying  dsily 
desenred  the  gibbet  fbr  what  he  did,  was  at  hist  oqd- 
demned  to  it  for  what  he  could  not  da  Oh,  indignsnt 
reader  I  think  not  his  life  useless  to  manUnd.  ^  fto* 
yidence  conniyed  at  his  execrable  designs,  to  give  to 
after  ages  a  conspicuous  proof  and  example  of  haw 
small  estimation  is  exorbitant  wealth  in  the  sight  of 
Crod,  by  his  bestowing  it  on  the  most  nnworthyof 
allmortsls.' 

The  HiMwry  cfJokn  BmU. 

Chap.  l,^TU  Oecarion  </  the  lawSmL'-l  need 
not  tell  you  of  the  great  ouarrels  that  happened  ia 
our  neifhbouriiood  since  the  death  of  the  late  Uti 
Stnitt  ;i  how  the  parson*  and  a  cunning  extesney*  got 
him  to  settle  hia  estate  upon  his  cousin  Philip fiabooo,* 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  his  cousin  BM)airt 
South.0  Some  stick  not  to  say,  that  the  parson  and 
the  attorney  forged  a  will,  for  which  they  wen  veil 
paid  by  the  iamily  of  the  Baboons.    Let  that  be  as 


iChsflealL  of  0paln died  without  ian»,wd         *< 
Portoeareit),  and  tbe  *  Marahal  of  H«eovt  •■l*V**» 

•a  la  aappoaed,  1^  the  hooae  of  Boarboo,  pravalled  ufm  Ma 
to  make  a  will,  by  which  ha  aettlad  the  aeoeaaricuvrf  *• 
Spaniah monandixapoa       *  Philip  Boutan,  I>iikv< 
thoo^  hia  tight  had  hy  the  moat  ankaiiii  iene»niaH 
banediafhyourof  *  the  ArcMBke,  Chailiaaf  Ai 
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it  will,  it  l8  mfttter  of  ftct,  tbat  the  honour  and  estate 
haye  continued  emer  since  in  the  penon  of  Philip 
Bahoon. 

You  know  thai  the  Lord  Struttc  have  for  many 
jean  been  poseeesed  of  a  reiy  great  landed  estate, 
well-conditioned,  wooded,  watered,  with  coal,  salt, 
tin,  copper,  iron,  kc^  all  within  themselves ;  that  it 
has  been  the  misfortune  of  that  family  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  their  stewards,  tradesmen,  and  inferior  ser^ 
rants,  which  has  brought  great  incumbrsnces  upon 
them ;  at  the  same  time,  their  not  abating  of  their 
ezpensiTe  way  of  liying  has  forred  them  to  mortgage 
their  best  manors.  It  is  credibly  reported,  that  the 
butcher's  and  baker's  bill  of  a  Lord  Strutt  that  lived 
two  hundred  years  ago,  are  not  yet  paid. 

When  Philip  Baboon  came  first  to  the  possesion 
of  the  Lord  Strutt's  estate,  his  tradesmen,  as  is  usual 
upon  such  Kcasions,  watted  upon  htm  to  wuh  him 
jey  and  bespeak  his  custom ;  the  two  chief  were  John 
Bull'  the  dothier,  and  Nic  Frog  the  linen-diaper.' 
They  told  him  that  the  Bulls  and  Frogs  had  serred 
the  Lord  Sfcnitts  with  drMeiy  ware  for  many  yean, 
that  they  were  honest  and  fair  dealers,  that  their  bills 
had  never  been  questioned,  that  the  Lord  Strutts  lived 
generously,  and  never  used  to  dirty  their  fingers  with 
pm,  ink,  and  counters ;  tliat  his  lordship  might  de- 
pend upon  their  honesty ;  that  they  would  use  him 
as  kindly  as  they  had  done  his  predecessors.  The 
young  lord  seemed  to  take  all  in  good  part,  and  dis- 
missed them  with  a  deal  of  seeming  content,  assuring 
tiiem  he  did  not  intend  to  change  any  of  the  honour- 
able maxims  of  his  predecessors. 

Cbjlp.  n. — How  Bull  and  Prop  grewjedUnu  that  the 
Lord  StntU  intended  to  girt  att  hts  rtutf/in  to  hii  ffrand- 
father,  Lewii  Babo<mA — It  happened  unfortunately  for 
the  peace  of  our  neigh bourhocMl,  that  this  young  lord 
had  an  old  cunning  rogue,  or  (a.H  the  Scots  call  it)  a 
false  loon  of  a  grandfather,  that  one  might  juMtly  call 
a  Jack  of  all  trades  ^  nometimes  vou  would  see  him 
behind  his  counter  selling  broa«i-cloth,  sometimes 
measuring  linen ;  ncit  day  he  would  be  dealing  in 
mercery  ware ;  high  heads,  ribbons,  gloves,  fuis,  and 
lace,  he  nnderstood  t<>  a  nicety ;  Charles  Mather  could 
not  bubble  a  young  beau  better  with  a  toy ;  nay,  he 
would  descend  even  to  the  selling  of  tape,  garters, 
and  shoebuckles.     When  shop  was  shut  up,  he  would 

So  about  the  neighbourhood  and  earn  half-a-crown 
y  teaching  the  young  men  and  maidens  to  dance. 
By  these  methods  he  had  acquired  immense  riches, 
which  he  used  to  squander^  away  at  back-sword, 
quarter-staff,  and  cudgel-play,  in  which  he  took  grmt 
pleasure,  and  challenged  all  the  country.  You  will 
say  it  is  no  wonder  if  Dull  and  Frog  should  be  jealous 
of  this  fellow.  *  It  is  not  intpoiuible  (Mays  Frog  to 
Bull)  but  this  old  rogue  will  take  the  management 
of  the  young  lord's  buMiness  into  his  hands ;  besides, 
the  rascal  has  good  ware,  and  will  serve  him  as  cheap 
as  anybody.  In  that  case,  I  leave  you  to  judge  what 
must  become  of  us  and  our  families ;  we  must  starve, 
or  turn  joumejrmen  to  old  Lewis  Daboou ;  therefore, 
neighbour,  I  hold  it  advisable  that  we  write  to  young 
Lcxd  Strutt  to  know  the  bottom  of  this  matter.' 

Chap.  UL—A  copy  of  Bull  and  Froa*$  Letter  to  Lord 
Strutt. — My  Lord — I  suppose  your  lordship  knows  that 
the  Bulls  and  the  Frogs  have  served  the  Lord  Strutts 

1  The  English  and  '  the  Dutch  congratulated  Philip  upon 
a  BQOoeMlon,  whiidi  they  were  not  able  t«  prevoit ;  but  to  dis- 
appoint the  ambition  of  *  Louis  XIV.,  and  hinder  the 
Fnneh  nation,  whose  ^  trade  and  character  are  thus  de- 
•crfbed,  and  whose  king  had  a  *  strong  disposition  to 
war,  from  beoomlng  too  potent,  an  alUanoe  was  formed  to 
*  prooara  a  naaoDable  aatisfaetioa  to  the  house  of  Austria  for 
ilspratsMlsnato  tbsSpsnish  snoocssion, and soiBcient 


with  all  sorts  of  dn^ieiy-ware  time  out  of  mind ;  and 
whereas  we  are  jealous,  not  without  reason,  that  your 
lordship  intends  henceforth  to  buy  of  your  nandsire, 
old  Lewia  Baboon,  this  is  to  inform  your  loraship  that 
this  proceeding  does  not  suit  with  we  circumstanees 
of  our  families,  who  have  lived  and  made  a  good  figure 
in  the  world  by  the  generoeity  of  the  Lord  Strutts. 
Therefore  we  tunk  fit  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that 
you  most  find  sufficient  security!  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
assigns,  that  yon  will  not  employ  Lewis  Baboon ;  or 
else  we  will  take  our  remedy  at  Uw,  clap  an  action 
upon  you  of  L.20,000  for  old  debts,  seiae  and  distrain 
TOur  ^oods  and  chattels,  which,  considering  your 
lordship's  circumstances,  will  plunge  you  into  cumcol- 
ties  fimn  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  extricate  your- 
self ;  therefore  we  hope,  when  your  lordship  has  better 
considered  on  it,  you  will  comply  with  the  desire  irf, 
your  loving  friendi^  Jobn  Bull,  Nic.  Fboq. 

Some  of  Bull's  friends  advised  him  to  take  gentler 
methods  with  the  young  lord;  but  John  naturally 
loved  rough  play.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
surprise  of  the  Lord  Strutt  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter.  He  was  not  flush  in  r^uly  either  to  go  to  law, 
or  clear  old  debts,  neither  could  he  find  good  bail. 
He  offered  to  bring  matters  to  a  friendly  accommo- 
dation, and  promised  upon  his  word  of  honour  that 
he  would  not  chanse  his  drapers.  But  all  to  no  pur^ 
pose,  for  Bull  and  Frog  saw  clearly  that  old  Lewis 
would  have  the  cheating  of  him. 

Chap.  IV. — How  Bull  and  Prog  went  to  Law  wiA 
Lord  Strutt  about  the  Premiau,  and  were  joined  by  the 
rttt  i^the  Tradetmen. — ^All  endeavours  of  accommoda- 
tion between  Lord  Strutt  and  his  drapers  proved  vain ; 
jealousies  increased;  and  indeed  it  was  rumoured 
abroad  that  Lord  Stnxtt  had  bespoke  his  new  liveries 
of  old  Lewis  Baboon.  This  coming  to  Mrs  Bull's^ 
ears,  when  John  Bull  came  home,  he  found  all  his 
family  in  an  uproar.  Mrs  Bull,  you  must  know,  was 
veiy  ^>t  to  be  choleric  '  You  sot,'  says  she,  *  ^ou 
loiter  about  alehouses  and  taverns,  spend  your  time 
at  billiards,  ninepins,  or  puppet-shows,  or  flaunt  about 
tiie  streets  in  your  new  gilt  chariot,  never  minding 
me  nor  your  numerous  familv.  Don't  you  hear  how 
Lord  Strutt  has  bespoke  his  liveries  at  Lewis  Baboon's 
shop!  Don't  you  see  how  that  old  fox  steals  away 
your  customers,  and  turns  you  out  of  your  business 
every  day,  and  you  sit  like  an  idle  drone  with  your 
hands  in  your  pockets !  Fie  upon  it !  up,  man ;  rouse 
thyself;  111  sell  to  my  shift  before  Fll  be  so  used  by 
that  knave.'  You  must  think  Mrs  Bull  had  been 
pretty  well  tuned  up  by  Frog,  who  chimed  in  with 
ner  learned  harangue.  No  fiirther  delay  now,  but  to 
counsel  learned  in  the  law  they  go,  who  unanimously 
assured  them  both  of  the  justice  and  infallible  suc- 
cess of  their  lawsuit. 

I  told  YOU  before,  that  old  Lewis  Baboon  was  a  sort 
of  a  Jack  of  all  trades,  which  made  the  rest  of  the 
tradesmen  jealous,  as  well  as  Bull  and  Frog ;  they, 
hearing  of  &e  quarrel,  were  slad  of  an  opportuni^  of 
joining  against  old  IjCwIs  Baboon,  provided  that  Bull 
and  Frog  would  bear  the  charges  of  the  suit ;  even 
lying  Nra,3  the  chimney  sweeper  of  Savopr,  and  Tom,^ 
the  rortugal  dustman,  put  in  their  claims ;  and  the 
cause  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Humphry  Hocus,^  the 
attorney. 

A  declaration  was  drawn  up  to  show,  *  That  Bull 

>  security  to  itnffi*^^  sad  HdUuid  for  their  domfnlons,  navi- 
gation, and  commerce,  and  to  prevent  the  vnion  of  the  two 
monarchiee,  France  and  Spain.*  To  efitet  thsee  pm  poses, 
Ctneen  Anne  was,  1^  *  the  pariJament,  preelpitalsd  Into 

the  war  as  a  prinoipsL   Among  her  allies  were  *flis 

Duke  of  Savoy  and  *  the  Ungof  Portugal;  and 

*  John  ChnrohiU,  Duke  of  Marlborongh,  was  tsppotaMl  f^ 
neial-ln-efalsf  of  the  oonf^daiate  anny* 
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and  Frog  had  undoubted  right  by  prescription  to  be 
diapers  to  the  XiOrd  Stnitts ;  that  tnere  were  aeTeral 
old  contracts  to  that  purpose ;  that  Lewis  Baboon  had 
taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier  and  draper,  without 
•erring  his  time  or  purchasing  his  freedom ;  that  he 
sold  goods  that  were  not  marketable  without  the 
stamp ;  that  he  himself  was  more  fit  for  a  bully  than 
a  tiadesnum,  and  went  about  through  all  the  country 
fairs  challenging  people  to  fight  prizes,  wrestling  and 
dgel-play  y  and  abundance  more  to  this  purpose. 


cu 


Chap.  V. — 7%e  true  eharaeten  qf  Jchn  Butt,  Me. 
I^rog,  and  ffocut, — For  the  better  undeiatanding  the 
following  history,  the  reader  ought  to  know,  that  Bull, 
in  the  main,  was  an  honest  plain-dealing  fellow, 
choleric,  bold,  and  of  a  rexy  unconstant  temper ;  he 
dreaded  not  old  Lewis  either  at  back-sword,  single 
fiklchion,  or  cudgel-play;  but  then  he  was  yeiy  apt 
to  quazrel  wiih  his  best  friends,  especially  if  they  pre- 
tended to  goyem  him :  if  you  flattered  him,  you 
might  lead  him  like  a  child.  John's  temper  de- 
pended Teiy  much  upon  the  air ;  his  spirits  rose  and 
fell  with  the  weather-glass.  John  was  quick,  and  un- 
derstood his  business  Terr  well ;  but  no  man  alire 
was  more  careless  in  loosing  into  his  aocompts,  or 
more  cheated  by  partners,  apprentices,  and  senrants. 
This  was  occasioned  by  his  being  a  boon  companion, 
loTing  his  bottle  and  his  diTersion ;  for,  to  say  truth, 
no  man  kept  a  better  house  than  John,  nor  spent  his 
money  more  generously.  By  plain  and  fair  dealing, 
John  had  acquired  some  plums,  and  mifht  have 
kent  them,  had  it  not  been  tor  his  unhappy  lawsuit. 

Nic.  Frog  was  a  cunning  sly  rogue,  quite  the  re- 
rerse  of  John  in  many  particulars ;  covetous,  frugal ; 
minded  domestic  affiiirs;  would  pinch  his  belly  to 
save  his  pocket ;  never  lost  a  farthing  by  careless  ser- 
vants or  Dad  debtors.  He  did  pot  care  much  for  any 
sort  of  diversions,  except  tricks  of  high  German 
artists,  and  legerdemain ;  no  man  ezceeaed  Nic.  in 
these ;  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  that  Nic.  was  a  fair 
dealer,  and  in  that  way  acquired  immense  riches. 

Hocus  was  an  old  cunning  attorney;  and  though 
this  was  the  first  considerable  suit  that  ever  he  was 
engaged  in,  he  showed  himself  superior  in  address  to 
most  of  his  profession ;  he  k^t  always  good  clerks ; 
he  loved  money,  was  smooth-tongued,  gave  good 
words,  and  seldom  lost  his  temper ;  he  was  not  worse 
than  an  infidel,  for  he  provided  plentifully  for  his 
fiunily ;  but  he  loved  himself  better  than  them  all : 
the  neighbours  reported  that  he  was  henpecked,  which 
was  impossible  by  such  a  mild-spirited  woman  as  his 
wife  waa.i 

Chap.  VI. — Of  the  variottt  euccem  qf  the  ZawmU. — 
Law  is  a  bottomless  pit ;  it  is  a  cormorant,  a  harpy  that 
devours  everything.  John  Bull  was  flattered  by  the 
lawyers,  that  hia  suit  would  not  last  above  a  year  or 
two  at  most ;  that  before  that  time  he  would  be  in 

3uiet  possession  of  his  business ;  yet  ten  long  years 
id  Hocus  steer  hia  cause  through  til  the  meanders  of 
the  law,  and  all  the  courts.  No  skill,  no  address  was 
wanting ;  and,  to  say  truth,  John  did  not  starve  his 
cause ;  there  wanted  not  yellow-boys  to  fee  counsel, 
hire  witnesses,  and  bribe  juries.  Lord  Strutt  was 
generally  cast,  never  had  one  verdict  in  his  favour  ^ 
and  John  was  promised  that  the  next,  and  the  next, 
would  be  the  final  determination.  But  alas  I  that  final 
determination  and  happy  conclusion  was  like  an  en- 
chanted island ;  the  nearer  Jolm  came  to  it,  the  further 

X  The  Ducfaen  of  Msxlboroiiffh  was  In  reaUty  a  temuigaiit 
•  The  war  was  carried  on  against  Franoe  and  Spain  with 
great  micoeM,  and  a  peace  might  have  beeo  oonoluded  upon 
the  principles  of  the  allianoe ;  but  a  partiUon  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  an  engage- 
ment that  the  same  person  should  never  be  king  of  Franoe  and 
Bpain,  were  not  now  thought  soffieifloiit. 


it  went  from  him.  New  trials  upon  new  points  stiU 
arose ;  new  doubts,  new  matters  to  be  cleared ;  in 
short,  lavryerH  seldom  part  with  so  good  a  cause  till 
they  have  got  the  oyster,  and  their  clients  the  shelL 
John's  ready  money,  book-debts,  bonds,  mortesges, 
all  went  into  the  lawyer's  pockets.  Then  John  m^ 
to  borrow  money  upon  bank-stock  and  East  India 
bonds.  Now  and  then  a  farm  went  to  pot.  At  lastl 
it  was  thought  a  good  expedient  to  set  up  Esquire 
South's  title  to  prove  the  will  forged,  and  disposNS 
Philip  lK>rd  Strutt  at  once.  Here  again  was  a  new 
field  for  the  lawyers,  and  the  cause  grew  more  intri- 
cate than  ever.  John  grew  madder  and  madder; 
wherever  he  met  any  of  Lord  Strutt's  servants,  he  tore 
off  their  clothes.  Now  and  then  you  would  see  them 
come  home  naked,  without  shoes,  stockings,  and  linen. 
As  for  old  Lewis  Baboon,  he  was  reducra  to  his  last 
shift,  though  he  had  as  many  aa  any  other.  His  diil- 
dren  were  reduced  from  rich  silks  to  Doily  stufls,  his 
servants  in  rags  and  bare-footed ;  instead  of  good  vie- 
tuais,  they  now  lived  upon  nedL-beef  and  bullockli 
liver.  In  short,  nobody  got  much  by  the  matter  but 
the  men  of  law. 

Chap.  VII. — ffow  John  BuU  vat  m>  mi^Ki3y  pleued 
with  hit  tucceit,  that  he  was  going  to  leave  of  nit  trade 
amd  turn  Lawyer. — It  is  wisely  obeerved  oy  a  grett 
philosopher,  that  habit  is  a  second  nature.  This  wu 
verified  in  the  case  of  John  Bull,  who,  from  an  honest 
and  plain  tradesman,  had  got  such  a  haunt  about  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  such  a  Jargon  of  law  words,  that 
he  concluded  himself  as  able  a  lawyer  aa  any  that 
pleaded  at  the  bar  or  sat  on  the  bench:  He  wm 
overheard  one  day  talkinf  to  himself  after  this 
manner : — *  How  capricious^  does  fate  or  chance  dit* 
pose  of  mankind!  How  seldom  is  that  baaincsi 
allotted  to  a  man  for  which  he  is  fitted  by  natural 
It  is  plain  I  was  intended  for  a  man  of  law:  how  did 
my  guardians  mistake  my  genius  in  placing  me,  like 
a  mean  slave,  behind  a  counter!  Bless  me  I  what 
immense  estates  these  fellows  raise  by  the  law ;  be* 
sides,  it  is  the  profession  of  a  gentleman.  What  a 
pleasure  is  it  to  be  victorious  in  a  cause,  to  swagger 
at  the  bar.  What  a  fool  am  I  to  drudge  any  more  in 
this  woollen  trade :  for  a  lawyer  I  was  bom,  and  a 
lawyer  I  will  be :  one  is  never  too  old  to  learn.**  All 
this  while  John  had  conned  over  such  a  catalocne  of 
hard  words,  as  were  enough  to  conjure  up  the  devil ; 
these  he  used  to  babble  indifferently  in  all  oompaniei^ 
especially  at  coffee-houses;  so  that  his  neighbour 
tradesmen  b^an  to  shun  his  company  as  a  man  that 
was  cracked.  Instead  of  the  affairs  at  Blackwdl-hall 
and  price  of  broad  cloth,  wool,  and  baixes,  he  talks  of 
nothing  but  actions  upon  the  case,  returns,  capias, 
alias  capias,  defiiurrers,  venire  facias,  replevins,  super- 
sedeas's,  oertioraris,  writs  of  error,  actions  of  trover  and 
conversion,  trespasses,  precipes  and  dedimus.  This 
was  matter  of  jest  to  the  learned  in  law ;  however, 
Hocus  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  encouraged  John  in  hii 
fancy,  assuring  him  that  he  had  a  great  genius  for 
law,  that  they  questioned  not  but  in  time  he  might 
raise  money  enough  by  it  to  reimburse  him  all  hii 
chaigea ;  that,  if  he  studied,  he  would  undoubtedly 
amve  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord  chief  iustice.'  As  fbr 
the  advice  of  honest  friends  and  neighbours,  John  de- 
spise<l  it ;  he  looked  upon  them  as  fellows  of  a  lov 
genius,  poor  grovelling  mechanics.  John  reckoned  it 
more  honour  to  have  got  one  favourable  verdict,  than 
to  have  sold  a  bale  ofbroad-cloth.  As  for  Nic.  Fro^ 
to  say  the  truth,  he  was  more  prudent ;  for,  thon^ 


>  It  was  Insisted  that  the  wiU  la  fkviMir  of  FUUp  was  esa- 
trary  to  treaty;  and  there  was  a  jarllamantary  dertaratinB  flg 
oonttnuing  the  war,  till  he  should  be  dethraoed. 

'  The  manners  and  sentfanentaof  the  natian  hecaia 
vagant  and  chimerioaL 

*  Hold  the  balaaoe  of  power. 
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lie  followed  his  lawsuit  cIomIj,  he  neglected  not  his 
ordinftxy  businees,  but  wu  both  in  court  and  in  hiB 
■hop  at  the  proper  houn.  ^  * 

Part  II.  Chap.  I. — The  ^araeter  of  John  Buff$ 
MotherA—^ohn  had  a  mother,  whom  ne  loTed  and 
honoured  eztremelj ;  a  discreet,  grave,  sober,  ffood- 
oonditioned,  cleanly  old  gentlewoman  as  ever  lived ; 
she  was  none  of  your  cross-grained,  termaeant,  scold- 
ing jades,  that  one  had  as  good  be  hanged  as  live  in 
the  house  with,  such  as  are  always  censuring-  the  con- 
duct, and  telling  scandalous  stories  of  their  neigh- 
boun,  extolling  their  own  good  qualities,  and  un<j&r- 
raluing  those  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  of 
a  meek  suirit,  and,  as  she  was  strictly  virtuous  herself, 
so  she  always  put  the  best  construction  upon  the 
words  and  actions  of  her  neighbours,  eicept  where 
they  were  irreconcilable  to  the  rules  of  honesty  and 
decency.  She  was  neither  one  of  vour  precise  prudes, 
nor  one  of  your  fantastical  old  belles,  that  dress  them- 
selves like  girls  of  fifteen ;  as  she  neither  wore  a  ruff, 
forehead-cloth,  nor  high-crowned  hat,  so  she  had  laid 
aside  feathers,  flowers,  and  crimpt  ribbons  in  her 
head-dress,  furbelo  scarfs,  and  hoo]^  petticoats.  She 
scorned  to  patch  and  punt,  vet  she  loved  to  keep  her 
hands  and  her  face  clean.  Though  she  wore  no  flaunt- 
ing laced  ruffles,  she  would  not  keep  herself  in  a  con- 
stant sweat  with  greasy  flannel ;  though  her  hair  was 
not  stuck  with  jewels,  she  was  not  ashamed  of  a 
diamond  croM :  she  was  not,  like  some  ladies,  hung 
about  with  toys  and  trinkets,  tweezer-cases,  pocket- 
glasses,  and  essence  bottles ;  she  used  only  a  gold 
watch  and  an  almanac,  to  mark  the  hours  and  the 
holidays. 

Her  furniture  was  neat  and  genteel,  well  fancied 
with  a  bon  gout.  As  she  affected  not  the  grandeur 
of  a  state  with  a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no 
offence  in  an  elbow-chair ;  she  had  laid  aside  your 
carving,  gilding,  and  japan  work,  as  beinff  too  apt  to 
gather  dirt ;  but  she  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
part  with  plain  wainscot  and  clean  hangings.  There 
are  some  ladies  that  affect  to  smell  a  stink  in  eveiy- 
thing;  they  are  always  highly  perfumed,  and  con- 
tinually burning  frankincense  in  their  rooms;  she 
was  above  such  affectation,  yet  she  never  would  lay 
aside  the  use  of  brooms  and  scrubbing  brushes,  and 
scrupled  not  to  lay  her  linen  in  fresh  lavender. 

She  was  no  lewi  genteel  in  her  behaviour,  well-bred, 
without  affectation,  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of 
your  affected  curtsying  pieces  of  formality,  and  your 
romps  that  have  no  regard  to  the  common  rules  of 
civility.  There  are  some  ladies  that  affect  a  mighty 
regard  for  their  relations :  we  must  not  eat  to-day, 
for  my  uncle  Tom,  or  my  cousin  Betty,  died  this  time 
ten  years ;  let's  have  a  ball  to-night,  it  is  my  neigh- 
bour such-a-one's  birth-day.  She  looked  upon  all 
this  as  grimace,  yet  she  constantly  observed  her  hus- 
band's birth-day,  her  wedding-day,  and  some  few  more. 

Though  she  was  a  truly  good  woman,  and  had  a 
sincere  motherly  love  for  ner  son  John,  yet  there 
wanted  not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a  misun- 
derstanding between  them,  and  they  had  ro  far  pre- 
vailed with  him  once,  that  he  tunied  her  out  of 
doors,*  to  his  f;reat  sorrow,  as  he  found  afterwards,  for 
his  afiain  went  on  at  sixes  and  sevens. 

She  was  no  less  judicious  in  the  turn  of  her  conver- 
sation and  choice  of  her  studies,  in  which  she  far  ex- 
ceeded all  her  sex ;  your  rakes  that  hate  the  company 
of  all  sober  mve  gentlewomen,  would  bear  hers ;  and 
she  would,  by  her  handsome  manner  of  proceeding, 
■Doner  reclaim  them  than  some  that  were  more  sour 
and  leserved.  She  was  a  lealous  preacher  up  of 
chastity,  and  conjugal  fidelity  in  wives,  and  by  no 
means  a  frieitd  to  the  new-fimgled  doctrine  of  the  in- 


I  Tbe  church  of  EngUixL 


•  In  the  rabeillon  of  1841. 


dispensable  duty  of  cuckoldom ;  though  she  advanced 
her  opinions  with  a  becoming  assurance,  yet  she  never 
udieied  them  in,  as  some  positive  creatures  will  do, 
with  dogmatical  assertions — ^this  is  infallible ;  I  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  none  but  a  rogue  can  deny  it.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  such  people  are  oftener  in  the 
wrong  than  anybody. 

Though  she  had  a  thousand  good  qualities,  she  was 
not  without  her  faults,  amongst  whicm  one  might  per- 
haps reckon  too  great  lenity  to  her  servants,  to  whom 
she  always  nve  good  counsel,  but  often  too  gentle 
correction.  I  thought  I  could  not  say  less  of  John 
Bull's  mother,  because  she  bears  a  part  in  the  follow- 
ing transactions. 

Chap.  II.— The  character  of  John  BulPt  tUter^  Peg. 
with  tiu  qwurdi  that  happened  between  MaMer  ana 
Miet  in  their  diildhood. — John  had  a  sister,  a  poor  gixl 
that  had  been  starved  at  nurse ;  anybody  would  have 
guessed  miss  to  have  been  bred  up  under  the  influence 
of  a  cruel  stepdame,  and  John  to  oe  the  fondling  of  a 
tender  mother.  John  looked  ruddy  and  plump,  with 
a  pair  of  cheeks  like  a  trumpeter ;  miss  looked  pale 
and  wan,  as  if  she  had  the  green  sickness ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  John  was  the  darling ;  he  had  all  the  good 
bits,  was  crammed  with  good  pullet,  chicken,  pig, 
goose,  and  capon,  while  miss  had  only  a  little  oat- 
meal and  water,  or  a  dry  crust  without  butter.  John 
had  his  golden  nippins,  peaches,  and  nectarines ;  poor 
miss  a  crab  apple,  sloe,  or  a  blackbeny.  Master  Ivf 
in  the  best  apuiment,  with  his  bedchamber  towaru 
the  south  sun ;  miss  lodged  in  a  garret,  exposed  to 
the  north  wind,  which  wrivelled  her  countenance. 
However,  this  usage,  though  it  stunted  the  girl  in  her 
growth,  gave  her  a  hardy  constitution ;  she  had  life 
and  spirit  in  abundance,  and  knew  when  she  was  ill- 
used:  now  and  then  die  would  seize  upon  Johni 
commons,  snatch  a  leg  of  a  pullet,  or  a  bit  of  good 
beef,  for  which  they  were  sure  to  go  to  flsty-^niflb. 
Master  was  indeed  too  strong  for  her ;  but  miss  would 
not  yield  in  the  least  point,  but  even  when  master 
has  got  her  down,  she  would  scratch  and  bite  like  a 
ti^ ;  when  he  cave  her  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  die  would 
prick  him  with  her  knitting-needle.  John  brought  a 
great  chain  one  day  to  tie  her  to  the  bedposC  for 
which  affiront  miss  aimed  a  penknife  at  his  h«urt.^  hi 
short,  these  quarrels  grew  up  to  rooted  aversions ;  they 
gave  one  another  nick-names ;  she  called  him  cundy- 
guts,  and  he  called  her  lousy  Peg,  though  the  girl  was 
a  tight  clever  wench  as  any  was ;  and  through  her  pale 
looks  you  might  discern  spirit  and  vivacity,  wnidi 
made  ner  no^  indeed,  a  perfect  beauty,  but  some- 
thing that  was  agreeable,  it  was  iMtfbarous  in  parents 
not  to  take  notice  of  these  early  quarrels,  ana  make 
them  live  better  together,  such  domestic  feuds  proving 
afterwards  the  occasion  of  misfortunes  to  them  both. 
Peg  had,  indeed,  some  odd  humours  and  comical 
antipathy,  for  which  John  would  jeer  her.  *Whal 
think  you  of  my  sister  Peg  (says  he),  that  faints  at  the 
sound  of  an  organ,  and  yet  will  dance  and  frisk  at  the 
noise  of  a  bag-pipe  f  *  What's  that  to  you,  gundy- 
guts  !  (quoth  Peg)  everybody's  to  dioose  their  own 
music.'  Then  P^  had  taken  a  fancy  not  to  say  her 
pater  noster,  which  made  people  imagine  strance 
things  of  her.  Of  Uie  three  brothers  that  have  made 
such  a  clutter  in  the  world.  Lord  Peter,  Martin,  and 
Jack,'  Jack  had  of  late  been  her  inclinations :  Lord 
Peter  she  detested ;  nor  did  Martin  stand  mudi  better 
in  her  good  graces ;  but  Jack  had  found  the  way  to  her 
heart        •        * 

>  The  nation  and  ehnroh  of  Booflsnd. 

'  Beory  TIIL,  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  undsr  one  sov^ 
reign,  oBend  his  daoghtor  Mary  to  James  T.  of  Scotland  ^  this 
ofliBr  was  Rejected,  and  followed  by  a  war ;  to  this  event  pro- 
bably the  author  alludes.    See  page  306  of  this  vOluma 

*  The  Pope,  Luther,  and  Calvin. 
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The  fbllowing  extract  wiU  senre  as  a  fpedmen  cf 
Dr  Arbuthnot*8  serioos  oompotition.  It  in  taken 
from  an  essay  on  the 

Umfidnem  ^  MaihemaHeal  Leamimff, 

The  advanta^  which  accrae  to  the  mind  hj  ma- 
thematical studies,  consist  chieflj  in  these  things : 
1st,  In  accnstoming  it  to  attentUm,  2d,  In  girinff  it  a 
hahit  of  dote  and  dtmomtrathe  reanmng.  Sd,  In 
freeing  it  from  prtjvdice^  ertdtUity,  and  9upentiii<m, 

First,  the  mathematics  make  tne  mind  attentiye  to 
the  ohjects  which  it  considers.  This  thej  do  by  en- 
tertaining it  mth  a  great  varietj  of  tmtlis,  which  are 
delightful  and  erident,  but  not  obrious.  Truth  is  the 
flame  thing  to  the  understanding  as  music  to  the  ear 
and  beautj  to  the  eye.  The  pursuit  of  it  does  reallj 
as  much  gratifj  a  natural  faculty  implanted  in  us  by 
our  wise  Creator,  as  the  pleasing  of  our  senses :  only 
in  the  former  case,  as  the  object  and  faculty  aie  more 
spiritual,  the  delight  is  the  more  pure,  free  from  the 
regret,  turpitude,  lassitude,  and  mtemperance,  that 
oommouly  attend  sensual  pleasures.  'Ae  most  part 
of  other  sciences  consisting  only  of  probable  reason- 
ings, the  mind  has  not  where  to  fix,  and  wanting  suf- 
flcient  principles  to  pursue  its  searches  upon,  gires 
them  orer  as  impossible.  Again,  as  in  mathematical 
inrestigations  truth  may  be  found,  so  it  is  not  always 
obrious.  This  spurs  the  mind,  and  makes  it  diligent 
and  attentiTe.  *  * 

The  second  adTantace  which  the  mind  reaps  from 
mathematical  knowle£«,  is  a  habit  of  clear,  demon- 
strative, and  methodiciJ  reasoning.  We  are  contriTed 
by  nature  to  learn  by  imitation  more  than  by  precept ; 
and  I  believe  in  that  respect  reasoning  is  much  like 
other  inferior  arts  (as  dancing,  singing,  &c.),  acquired 
br  practice.  By  accustoming  ourselves  to  reason 
oloeely  about  quantity,  we  acquire  a  habit  of  doing 
so  in  other  things.  It  is  suxprismg  to  see  what  supers 
ficial  inconsequential  reasonings  satisfy  the  most  part 
of  mankind.  A  piece  of  wit,  a  jest,  a  simile,  or  a 
quotation  of  an  author,  passes  for  a  mi|^ty  aivument : 
with  such  things  as  these  are  the  most  part  of  authors 
stufied ;  and  from  these  weighty  premises  they  infer 
their  conclusions.  This  wea&ness  and  effraunacy  of 
mankind,  in  being  persuaded  where  they  are  de- 
lighted, have  made  them  the  sport  of  orators,  poets, 
and  men  of  wit.  Those  fomttna  oraKoms  are  indeed 
very  good  diversion  for  the  fancy,  but  are  not  the 
proper  business  of  the  understanding;  and  where  a 
man  pretends  to  write  on  abstract  subjects  in  a  sden- 
tificai  method,  he  ought  not  to  debauch  in  them. 
XiOgical  precepts  are  more  useful,  nay,  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  a  rule  of  formal  arguing  in  pub- 
lic msputations,  and  oonfoundim;  an  obstinate  and 
perverse  adversary,  and  exposing  him  to  the  audience 
or  readers.  But,  in  the  search  of  truth,  an  imitation 
of  the  method  of  the  geometers  will  cany  a  man  far- 
ther than  all  the  dialectical  rules.  Their  analysis  is 
the  proper  model  we  ought  to  form  ourselves  upon, 
and  imitate  in  the  regular  disposition  and  progress  of 
our  inquiries ;  and  even  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  mathematical  analysis,  uses  a  method  some- 
wliat  analogous  to  it.  The  eompotiiion  of  the  geo- 
meters, or  their  method  of  demonstrating  truths 
already  found  out,  namely,  by  definitions  of  words 
agreed  upon,  by  self-evidejit  truths,  and  propositions 
that  have  been  already  demonstrated,  is  practicable 
in  other  subjects,  thoimi  not  to  the  same  perfection, 
the  natural  want  of  evidence  in  the  things  themselves 
not  allowing  it ;  but  it  b  imitable  to  a  considerable 
degree.  I  dare  appeal  to  some  writings  of  our  own 
age  and  nation,  the  authors  of  which  l^ve  been  ma- 
tiiematicallv  inclined.  I  shall  add  no  more  on  this 
head,  but  that  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  metho- 
dical systems  of  truths  which  the  geometers  have 


reared  up  in  the  several  branches  of  those  sciences 
which  they  have  cultivated,  will  hardly  besr  with  the 
confusion  and  disorder  of  other  sciences,  bat  cndcsh- 
vour,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  reform  them. 

Thirdly,  mathematical  Imowledge  adds  Tigovr  to 
the  mind,  frees  it  from  ptejudioe,  credolity,  and 
superstition.  This  it  does  in  two  ways :  1st,  By  ac- 
customing ns  to  examine,  and  not  to  take  things  upon 
trust.  2d,  By  giving  us  a  clear  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  system  of  the  world,  which,  as  it  creaftea 
in  us  the  moet  profound  reverence  of  the  Alraightr 
and  wise  Creator,  so  it  frees  us  f^m  the  mean  and 
narrow  thouj^ts  which  ignorance  and  superstition  aro 
apt  to  beget  *  *  The  mathematics  are  friends  to 
reli^on,  inasmuch  as  thejr  charm  the  passions,  re- 
stram  the  impetuosity  of  imagination,  and  purge  the 
mind  from  error  and  prejndioe.  Vice  is  error,  con- 
fusion, and  false  reasoning ;  and  all  tmth  is  more  or 
less  opposite  to  it.  Besides,  mathematical  studies 
ma^  serve  for  a  pleasant  entertainment  for  those  houn 
which  young  men  aie  apt  to  throw  away  upon  their 
vices ;  the  delightfulness  of  them  being  such  as  to 
make  solitude  not  only  easy,  but  desiiaUe. 


LOBD  BOLDTOBBO] 

Henbt  St  John  YncouNT  Boukobrokx  was  in 
his  own  day  the  most  conspicuous  and  illnstrioiis  of 
that  friendly  band  of  Jacobite  wits  and  poets  who 
adorned  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  L  He  is 
now  the  least  popular  of  the  whole.  Si  John  was 
descended  firom  an  ancient  fiunily,  and  was  bom  aft 
Battersea,  in  Surrey,  in  1672.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford.  After  some  years  of  dissipation 
he  entered  parliament,  and  was  sucoessiyely  secre- 
tary at  war  and  secretary  of  state.   He  was  eleratad 


to  the  peerage  in  1712.  On  the  death  of 
Anne,  Uie  s^ils  of  office  were  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  threatened  with  impeachment  for  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Bolingbroke  retired  to  France,  and  entered  into  the 
Pretender's  service  as  secretary.  Here,  also,  he  he- 
came  unpopular,  and  was  accused  of  n^eet  and  in- 
capacity. Dismissed  firom  his  second  secretaryship, 
he  had  recourse  to  Uteratnre,  and  produced  his  lU- 
JleetionM  on  ExUe,  and  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Wjnd- 
ham,  containing  a  defence  of  his  conduct  In  17tS 
he  obtained  a  tSl  pardon,  and  returned  to  England } 
his  family  inheritance  was  restored  to  him,  bat  he 
was  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords.  He  com- 
menced an  active  opposition  to  Walpole,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  political  tracts  a^nst  the  Whig  ministry. 
In  1735  he  retired  again  to  France,  and  resided  there 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  produced  his  Z<€- 
iert  on  the  Studjf  of  Histoiy,  and  a  Letter  oa  the  Trme 
Use  qf  Retirement  The  la^t  ten  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  Battersea.  In  1749  appeared  his  Letttn  tm 
me  Spirit  cf  PatHoHgm^  and  Idea  of  a  Patriot  Km^^ 
with  a  prerace  by  David  Mallet,  which  led  to  a  bitter 
and  acrimonious  war  of  pamphlets.  Bolingbroke*! 
treatise  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Pope»  that 
he  might  have  a  few  copies  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation. After  the  death  of  Pope,  it  was  found  fliat 
an  impression  of  1500  had  been  printed,  and  this 
Bolingbroke  afftcted  to  conndo*  a  heiDoas  breach  of 
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DiMt  TlwtnuM«et>wi  aitmtnmt  Paae'i  «dinlr«thiii 
e( hi* Mend)  helud'not  ODtyexpeBdedhii  timain 
MRSOtiiif  the  week,  bat  hit  wtmitj  in  jtintiag  i^ 
witlKHit  u*  poi^liditr  of  teiTiDK  from  U  either 
ondit  or  ednotue.'  Hie  aoger  of  BcUnglmke  u 
mom  iotHj  cooiuUred  to  lune  been  anlj  ft  pntext, 
the  real  groundof  oSmce  being  the  poof*  Ftetbrence 
«f  Warburton,  to  whom  he  left  the  i^nable  piopeitj 
faihii  printed  workKi    Btding^vkediedlnlTfil,  and 


Hellet  (to  wbMD  be  bwl  left  ill  hi>  menoKripte)  poh- 
Hihed  •  conptete  edition  ol  Ui  worki  in  fl*e  Tolnme*. 
A  (criei  of  vji  <M  reBgion  wu]  phlloeradiy,  flnt 
pobUdied  In  thiacoDectioo,  diecIoKd  the  DoblB  Mthor 
H  an  <^pODeat  of  Chriitianl^.  Of  iatlj  irr^nlar 
Tie*!  aiM  dunmcter,  nin,  amUtiooi,  and  TindictiTek 
wtt  Mnnnnit  Bad  imaginatiTei  we  may  admire,  bnt 
BoUngfaTDke.  ThefHendihipofFCipe  wai 
-' — ^iohleciHOoetiyetbyoiiemir***- 
tct  he  rallied  It*  liiibe,ai>d. 


thebrUhteiti 
fUaadnabel 


__, „  rather  thin  1^  any 

pdndple  or  pUloaonhlcal  Tlewi.    la  eipiea- 

lie  I«  often  riTid  and  feUdtODi,  with  a  Tambliog 

yet  Urelf  a^le,  ud  «  power  of  moral  palntLng 
that  una  III  U  plctnrei  to  the  eye  of  the  muid.  In 
one  <aU»  letten  to  SwUt,  we  And  him  thai  finely 
BMnlidng— 'We  are  both  in  the  declloe  of  life,  my 
dear  dean,  and  tune  been  foate  yean  golDg  down 
tbahillt4etni  make  the  pawige  aa  imoo^aiwe 
can.  Let  ni  fboee  agumt  phnical  erU  by  caie, 
and  the  we  of  tboK  meuu  which  ezperience  mnit 
han  pcrinted  oat  to  oa ;  let  ni  teaee  agalnrt  moral 
•Tit  by  philo«)phT.  Wemwf.nw  (if  wo  wUHMlow 
natoie  and  do  not  work  np  ImaginMloa  ag^nit  her 

pl^ertiUctatBi)«eihaIl,ofcoBf»e,growBTe^. 

more  Indiflbrent  to  lifb,  and  to  the  aflUte  and  i 
reata  of  a  ayatem  out  of  which  wo  are  ioon  to  „ 
Thla  U  much  better  than  atupi^^.  mie  decay  of 
paidon  itrengtheni  phUoaophy,  fbr  pauion  may  de- 
cay, and  ttopldity  not  aooceed.  P<u*Kau(iayiPope, 
OUT  diTioe,  ai  yon  will  lee  one  tiioe  or  other)  are 
the  galtt  of  life  i  let  ni  oot  oomplain  that  they  do 
not  MOW  a  itorm.  What  hurt  doei  age  do  ni  in 
■nbdaiog  what  we  b^l  to  mbdne  all  ooiUTct  t  It  t« 
now  liz  in  tlLB  morolag ;  I  recall  the  time  (and  am 
gltd  it  ii  otet)  wlwn  about  thii  hour  I  uaod  to  be 
gcing  to  bed  luifetted  with  pleanire,  or  jaded  with 


I  keen  off  th 
gly  aabcted  b 


dy  adbcted  by  them,  and  from  whance  I 
draw  the  otbera  nearerto  me?    FaMion*,  in  their 
force,  would  bring  all  theae.  nay,  eren  (atme  oontio- 
genctea,  about  my  «u*  at  once,  and  reaun  would  ill 
detted  me  In  the  ecnffle.' 

A  loftier  ipiiit  of  phiknophy  perradea  the  fallow- 
ing doquent  Kateoce  on  the  Independenoe  of  the 
mind  with  retpect  to  external  arcomilaocei  and 
dtnatloii  :—*  BeUeve  me,  the  providence  of  God  baa 
eetaUiihed  nch  an  order  in  the  worid.  that  of  all 


la  mAM.  Ue*  moat  ont  of  the  reat^  of  human  power, 
can  neither  be  gJTen  nor  taken  away.  Such  ii  thii 
great  and  beaatlful  work  of  nature— the  wwtd.  Such 
U  the  mind  of  man,  which  contemplate!  and  idmiiea 
the  •rorld.  where  It  make*  the  nobleet  part.  Theae 
are  ioaeparably  oan ;  and  M  loag  u  we  reaiiua  In 
one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  ut  march,  there- 
fore, intrepidly,  whererer  we  are  led  by  the  courae  of 
human  accidenta.  WhercTer  they  lead  u>,  im  what 
coaat  aocTer  we  are  thrown  by  them,  we  ihall  not 
Sod  ouiael'e*  abaolutely  itrangen.  We  ehall  meet 
with  men  and  women,  creature*  of  the  ume  flgan% 
endowed  with  the  nine  hcnltiei,  and  bom  under  the 
aameUw*  of  nature.  We  ihall  tee  the  nune  Tiituee 
and  Ticei  flowing  from  the  uune  general  principles, 
but  Taried  in  a  tbauaand  different  and  contrary 
modea,  according  to  that  inflnite  variety  of  lawi  and 
ciutanu  which  U  ertabliihed  for  the  wme  uniTerul 
"      "  "        '     dety.    yi 

at  OUT  year.  The  tame 
TaulU  beapangled  with  elan,  will  be  erery- 
where  ipremd  orer  our  heada.  There  ii  no  part  of 
the  world  It-om  whence  we  may  not  admire  thoaa 
planets,  which  roll,  like  oun,  in  djflerent  orbits  round 
the  Hunii  central  mn ;  from  whence  we  may  not  die- 
oorer  an  olyect  still  more  stupendous,  that  army  of 
fliedstan  hung  up  in  the  Immense  space  of  the  nni- 
Tvrse,  innumer^ile  rani,  wlioae  beams  enlighten  and 
cherish  the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around  than  t 
and  whilst  I  am  rarisbed  by  such  contemplatiOD*  as 
these,  whilst  mv  soul  is  thus  raised  op  to  heaTen,  it 
importa  me  little  what  ground  I  tread  upon.' 

[yotinul  Parlialitf  tmd  Prtjitdiet.'] 
There  is  icana  any  folly  or  riee  more  epidemical 
among  the  sons  of  men  thaji  that  ridieulaui  and  hgrt- 
ful  Tinity  by  which  the  people  of  sadk  country  are 
apt  to  prefer  thnuKlTes  to  thoss  of  erety  other  ;  and 
to  maketbrirown  customs,  and  msnnan,  and  opinions, 
the  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  of  true  and  &lss. 
The  Chineas  manduins  were  itrangeiy  lutprised,  and 
almost  Incrvdulout,  when  the  Jeaaits  ihewed  them 
how  nnall  a  figure  tbeii  empire  made  in  the  gsnetal 
map  of  the  world.  *  •  Now,  nothing  can  contri- 
bate  mote  to  prerent  us  tsnm  Iwing  tainted  with  this 
Tanity,  than  to  accustom  ooreelTis  early  to  contem- 
plate the  diBerent  nations  of  the  earth,  in  that  rest 
m^  which  history  spnadi  before  us,  in  their  rise  and 
their  fall,  in  their  barbarous  and  cirilised  states,  in 
tlie  likenens  and  nnlikenesi  of  them  all  to  one  another, 
and  of  each  to  itself.  By  becjuentlj  renewing  this 
prospect  to  the  mind,  the  Mexican  with  his  e^>  and 
coat  of  feathers,  sacrificing  a  homan  rictim  to  his  god, 
will  not  appear  more  laraga  to  our  eyes  than  tlw 
Spaniard  with  a  hat  on  his  head,  and  »  gonilla 
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his  neck,  aacrificing  whole  nationa  to  hia  •mbitlon, 
hii  aywioe,  and  eren  the  wantonness  of  his  ernelty. 
I  might  show,  by  a  multitude  of  other  examples,  how 
histoiy  piepaies  us  for  ezperienoe,  and  guides  us  in 
it;  and  many  of  these  would  be  both  curious  and  im- 
portant.   I  might  likewise  bring  sereral  other  in- 
stances, wherein  histoiy  serres  to  purge  the  mind  of 
those  national  partiidities  and  pr^udioes  that  we  axe 
apt  to  contract  in  our  education,  and  that  experience 
for  tiie  most  part  rather  confirms  than  removes ;  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  most  part  confined,  like  our  educa- 
tion.   But  I  apprehend  growing  too  prolix,  and  shall 
therefore  conclude  this  head  by  obserring,  that  thon|;h 
an  early  and  proper  application  to  the  stud^  of  his- 
toiy  will  contribute  extremely  to  keep  our  mmds  free 
from  a  ridiculous  partiality  in  farour  of  our  own 
country,  and  a  yicious  propudice  against  others,  yet 
the  same  study  will  create  m  us  a  preference  of  attec- 
tion  to  our  own  countiy.    Thero  is  a  stoiy  told  of 
Abganis.    He  brought  seTcral  beasts  taken  in  diffe- 
rent places  to  Rome,  they  say,  and  let  them  loose 
before  Augustus ;  eyeiy  beast  ran  immediately  to  that 
part  of  the  cirous  whero  a  parcel  of  earth  taken  from 
his  natlTC  soU  had  been  laid.    OredcU  Jwkeui  Apdla, 
This  tale  might  pass  on  Josephus ;  for  in  him,  I  be- 
liere,  I  read  it ;  but  surely  tne  love  of  our  countiy  is 
a  lesson  of  reason,  not  an  institution  of  nature.    Edu- 
cation and  habit,  obligation  and  interest,  attach  us  to 
it,  not  instinct*    It  is,  howeyer,  so  necenary  to  be 
cultivated,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  societies,  as  well 
as  ^e  grandeur  of  some,  depends  upon  it  so  much, 
that  orators  by  their  eloquence,  and  poets  by  their 
enthusiasm,  have  endeavoured  to  work  up  this  precept 
of  morality  into  a  principle  of  passion.     But  the 
examples  which  we  find  in  history,  improved  by  the 
lively  descriptions  and  the  just  applauses  or  censures 
of  historians,  will  have  a  much  better  and  mora  per* 
manent  effect  than  declamation,  or  song,  or  the  dxy 
ethics  of  mere  philosophy. 

lAbiwdity  0/  Uadat  LeanUngJ] 

Some  piistories]  aro  to  be  read,  some  are  to  be 
studied,  and  some  may  be  neglected  entirely,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  advantage.  Some  are 
the  proper  objects  of  one  man's  curiosity,  some  of  an- 
other's, and  some  of  all  men's ;  but  all  history  is  not 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  any  man.  He  who  impro- 
perly, wantonly,  and  absurdly  makes  it  so,  indulges  a 
sort  of  canine  appetite  ;  the  curiosity  of  one,  like  the 
hunger  of  the  other,  devours  ravenously,  and  without 
dinmction,  whatever  falls  in  its  way,  bat  neither  of 
them  digests.  They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,  and 
nourish  and  improve  nothing  but  their  distemper. 
Some  such  characters  I  have  known,  though  it  is  not 
the  most  common  extreme  into  whidi  men  are  a^  to 
falL  One  ik  them  I  knew  in  this  countiy.  He  ioined 
to  a  more  than  athletic  strength  of  body  a  prodigious 
memonr,  and  to  both  a  prodigious  industnr.  He  had 
read  aimost  constantly  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a-day 
for  five-and-twentv  or  thirty  years,  and  had  heaped 
together  as  much  leaning  as  could  be  crowded  into  a 
head.  In  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I 
consulted  him  once  or  twice,  not  oftener ;  for  I  found 
this  mass  of  learning  of  as  little  use  to  me  as  to  the 
owner.  The  man  was  communicative  enough;  but 
nothing  was  distinct  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  be 
otherwuel  he  had  never  spared  time  to  think ;  all  wis 
employed  in  reading.  His  reason  had  not  the  merit 
of  common  mechanism.  When  you  press  a  watdi,  or 
pull  a  dock,  they  answer  your  question  with  precision ; 
for  they  repeat  exactly  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  tell 

Ku  neither  more  nor  less  than  you  desire  to  know. 
it  when  you  asked  this  man  a  question,  he  over- 
whelmed you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the  several 
tanna  or  words  of  your  question  recalled  to  hia  me- 


mory;  and  if  he  omitted  anythiuL  it  wis  tlMst 
thing  to  wliich  the  sense  of  the  whM6  question 
have  led  him  or  confined  him.  To  aek  him  aqi 
was  to  wind  up  a  spring  in  his  memoiy,  that  nttkA 
on  with  vast  rapidity  and  eonfueed  noise,  till  the  Ibnoa 
of  it  WIS  spent;  aad  vou  went  away  with  all  Umb  neiaa 
in  your  ears,  stunned  and  uninfonned.  I  never  left 
him  that  I  was  not  ready  to  aay  to  him,  Dkuvem/mme 
lagraee  de  devmUr  moms  atmmt/ — ['  Ood  grant  yea  • 
decrease  of  learning !']— a  wish  that  LaMothe  le  vayv 
mentions  upon  some  oooaaion  or  other,  and  that  hm 
would  have  done  well  to  have  applied  to  himaalf  upon 
many. 

He  irfio  reads  with  diacemmeot  and  cboios^  will 
acquire  less  learning,  but  more  knowledge ;  and  as 
this  knowledge  is  collected  with  design,  and  odtivnfeeA 
with  art  and  method,  it  will  beat  aU  times  of]] 
diate  and  ready  use  to  himself  and  othen. 

Thus  useful  arms  in  magaaines  we  place, 
All  ranged  in  order,  and  dispoaed  with  graoe; 
Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  please. 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires^  with  eaai 


You  remember  the  veraee,  my  lord,  in  our  friend^ 
Essay  on  Criticism,  which  was  the  work  of  his  diild- 
hood  almost ;  but  is  such  a  monument  of  cood  aenae 
and  poetiy,  as  no  other,  that  I  know,  has  raued  in  hia 
nper  years. 

He  who  reads  without  this  discernment  and  choice^ 
and,  like  Bodin's  pupil,  reaolves  to  read  all,  will  not 
have  time,  no,  nor  capacity  neither,  to  do  anything 
else.  He  will  not  be  able  to  think,  without  wni<^  ik 
is  impertinent  to  read ;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it 
is  impertinent  to  think.  He  will  assemble  materials 
with  much  puns,  and  purchase  them  at  much  expense^ 
and  have  neither  leisure  nor  skill  to  frame  them  into 
proper  scantlings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  use.  Tb 
what  purpose  should  he  hust»and  his  time,  or  learn 
architecture  t  he  has  no  design  to  build.  But  then, 
to  what  purpose  all  these  quarries  of  stone,  aU  these 
mountains  of  sand  and  lime,  all  these  forests  of  oak 
and  deal! 

jUfutammabUmm  qf  Oompknnta  qf  de  Skortmeu  i(f 


I  think  very  difSerently  from  moat  men,  of  tka 
time  we  have  to  pws,  and  the  business  we  haw 
to  do,  in  this  worid.    I  think  we  have  more  of  esM^ 
and  less  of  the  other,  than  is  oommenlr  anppoaed. 
Our  want  of  time,  and  the  shortness  of  human  lift^ 
are  some  of  tiie  principal  oommonplaoe  ccanplamta^ 
which  we  pref^against  the  established  order  of  things  ; 
they  are  the  grumblings  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  pathe- 
tic lamentations  of  the  philosopher ;  but  thev  are  im* 
pertinent  and  impious  in  both.    The  man  of  hoainesa 
despises  the  man  of  pleasure  for  sqvanderinc  his  tiaa 
away ;  the  man  of  pleasure  pities  or  lau^  at  the 
man  of  business  for  the  same  tning;  and  y^  both  eon- 
cur  superciliously  and  absurdly  to  find  fiuilt  with  the 
Supreme  Being  for  having  given  them  so  little  time. 
The  philosopher,  who  mispends  it  voy  oftoi  aa  mudi 
as  the  others,  joms  in  the  same  ciy,  and  anthoriaea 
this  impiety.  Theophrastns  though  it  extremely  haid 
to  die  at  mnety,  and  to  go  out  St  the  world  when  he 
had  just  learned  how  to  live  in  it.    His  master  Aiia- 
totle  found  fault  with  nature  for  treating  man  in  tiiis 
respect  worse  than  several  otiier  animals ;  both  very 
unphilosophically!  and  I  love  Seneca  the  better  lor 
his  quarrel  with  the  Stagirite  on  this  head.    We  eee^ 
in  so  many  instances,  a  just  proportion  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  th^  several  relations  to  one  another,  thai 
philosophy  should  lead  us  to  conclude  this  proportion 
preserved,  even  where  we  cannot  discern  it ;  instead 
of  leading  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  preserved  where 
we  do  not  diseem  it,  or  where  we  think  that  we  see 
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tKe  ooDtmy.  To  oondnde  otherwiie  is  ahocking  pn- 
sumption.  It  is  to  presume  thai  the  sjstem  m  the 
uniTene  noald  hare  been  moie  wisely  oontiiyed,  if 
cnatursB  of  our  low  rank  among  inteliectoal  natures 
had  been  called  to  the  oounctls  of  the  Most  Hieh ;  or 
that  the  Creator  ought  to  mend  his  work  by  ue  ad- 
Tioe  of  the  creature.  That  life  which  seems  to  our 
self-loTo  so  short,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  ideas 
we  frame  of  eternity,  or  eyen  with  the  duration  of 
some  other  beings,  will  appear  sufficient,  upon  a  less  par- 
tial yiew,  to  all  Uie  ends  of  our  creation,  and  of  a  just 
5roportion  in  the  suooessiye  course  of  genemtions. 
'he  term  itself  is  long ;  we  render  it  short ;  and  the 
want  we  complain  of  flows  from  our  profriirion,  not 
from  our  poycortj.  We  are  all  arrant  spendthrifts; 
some  of  us  dissipate  our  estates  on  the  trifles,  some  on 
the  superfluities,  and  then  we  all  complain  that  we 
want  tne  necessaries,  of  life.  The  much  greatest  part 
never  reclaim,  but  die  bankrupts  to  God  and  man. 
Othen  reclaim  late,  and  thej  are  i^t  to  imagine, 
when  they  mi^e  up  their  accounts,  and  see  how  their 
fund  is  diminished,  that  thej  haye  not  enough  re- 
maining to  liye  upon,  because  they  haTO  not  the  whole. 
But  th^  deceiye  themselyes ;  they  were  richer  than 
they  thought,  and  they  are  not  yet  poor.  If  they  hus- 
band well  the  remainder,  it  will  be  found  sufficient 
lor  all  the  necessaries,  and  for  some  of  the  superflui- 
ties, and  trifles  too,  perhaps,  of  life ;  but  then  the 
former  order  of  expense  must  be  inyerted,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  must  be  provided,  before  they  put 
themselyes  to  any  cost  for  the  trifles  or  superfluities. 

Let  us  leaye  Uie  men  of  pleasure  and  of  business, 
who  are  often  candid  enough  to  own  that  they  throw 
away  their  time,  and  thereby  to  confess  that  tlM7 
complain  of  the  Supreme  Being  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  that  he  has  not  proportioned  his  bounty  to 
their  extrayaganoe.  Let  us  consider  the  scholar  and 
philosopher,  who,  &r  from  owning  that  he  throws  any 
time  away,  reprores  others  for  doing  it ;  that  solemn 
mortal,  tnio  abstiuns  from  the  pleasures,  and  declines 
the  business  of  Uie  world,  that  he  may  dedicate  his 
whole  time  to  the  search  of  truth  and  the  improye- 
ment  of  knowledge.  When  such  a  one  complams  of 
the  shortness  of  human  life  in  general,  or  <»  his  re- 
maining share  in  particular,  might  not  a  man,  more 
reasonable,  though  less  solemn,  expostulate  thus  with 
him: — *  Your  complaint  is  indeed  consistent  with 
your  practice ;  but  you  would  not  possibly  renew  your 
comiMUhint  if  you  reyiewed  your  practice.  Though 
reading  makes  a  scholar,  ^et  eyery  scholar  is  not  a 
philosopher,  nor  eyeiy  philosopher  a  wise  man.  It 
cost  ^ou  twenty  yMn  to  devour  all  the  volumes  on 
one  side  o(  your  libraiy ;  you  came  out  a  great  critic 
in  lAtin  and  Greek,  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  history 
and  chronology;  but  you  were  not  satined.  You  con- 
fessed that  tSese  were  the  Htera  nihil  tanemUit  and 
you  vranted  more  time  to  acquire  other  knowledge. 
You  have  had  this  time;  you  have  passed  twenty 
years  more  on  the  other  side  of  your  library,  among 
philosophers,  rabbis,  commentators,  schoolmen,  and 
whole  legions  of  modem  doctors.  You  are  extremely 
well  verMd  in  all  that  has  been  written  concerning 
the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  soul  of  man,  about 
matter  and  form,  body  and  spirit,  and  spaoe  and 
eternal  essences,  and  incorporeal  substances,  and  the 
rest  of  those  profound  speculations.  Y  ou  are  a  master 
of  the  controversies  that  have  arisen  about  nature 
and  grace,  about  predestination  and  free  will,  and  all 
the  other  abstruse  questions  that  have  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  schools,  and  done  so  much  hurt  in  the 
world.  You  are  going  on,  as  fast  as  the  inflnnities 
you  have  contracted  will  permit,  in  the  same  course 
of  study;  but  you  begin  to  foresee  that  you  shall 
want  time,  and  you  make  grievous  complaints  of  the 
shortneas  of  human  life.  Give  me  leave  now  to  ask 
you  how  many  thousand  yean  God  must  prolong  your 


life  in  order  to  reconcile  you  to  his  wisdom  and  good- 
ness f  It  is  pl«n,  at  least  highly  probable,  that  a  life 
as  long  as  that  of  the  most  agcnl  of  the  patriarchs 
would  be  too  ^ort  to  answer  your  purposes ;  since 
the  resc«rches  and  disputes  in  which  you  are  enraged 
have  been  already  for  a  much  longer  time  the  objects 
of  learned  inquines,  and  remain  still  as  imperfect  and 
undetermined  as  they  were  at  first.  But  let  me  ask 
you  agun,  and  deceive  neither  yourself  nor  me,  have 
you,  in  the  course  of  these  forty  yean,  once  examined 
the  first  principles  and  the  fundamental  facts  on 
which  all  those  questions  depend,  with  an  absolute 
ind^Bferenoe  of  judgment,  and  with  a  scrupulous  exact- 
ness? with  the  same  that  you  have  employed  in  exa- 
mining the  various  consequences  drawn  from  them, 
and  the  hieterodox  opinions  about  them  1  Have  you 
not  taken  them  for  granted  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  studies !  Or,  if  you  have  looked  now  and  then 
on  the  state  of  the  proofs  brought  to  maintain  them, 
have  you  not  done  it  as  a  mathematician  looks  over  a 
demonstration  formerly  made — to  refresh  his  memory, 
not  to  satisfy  any  doubt  1  If  you  have  thus  examined, 
it  may  appear  marvellous  to  some  that  you  have 
spent  so  much  time  in  many  parts  of  those  studies, 
which  have  reduced  you  to  this  hectic  condition  of  so 
much  heat  and  weakness.  But  if  you  have  not  thus 
examined,  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  nay,  to  yourself 
on  the  least  cool  reflection,  that  you  are  still,  notwith- 
standing all  your  learning,  in  a  state  of  icnorance. 
For  knowledge  can  alone  produce  knowledge;  and 
without  such  an  examination  of  axioms  and  facts,  you 
can  have  none  about  inferences.' 

In  this  manner  one  might  expostulate  very  reason- 
ably with  many  a  great  scholar,  many  a  profound 
philosopher,  many  a  dogmatical  casuist.  And  it 
serves  to  set  the  complaints  about  want  of  time,  and 
the  shortness  of  human  life,  in  a  very  ridiculous  but 
a  true  light. 

{^Pleatwtt  of  a  PatrioL'] 

Neither  Montaigne  in  writing  his  essays,  nor  Des- 
cartes in  building  new  worlds,  nor  Burnet  in  framing 
an  antediluvian  earth,  no,  nor  Newton  In  discovering 
and  establishing  the  true  laws  of  nature  on  experi- 
ment and  a  subUmer  geometry,  felt  more  intellectual 
joys,  than  he  feels  who  is  a  real  patriot,  who  bends  all 
the  force  of  his  understanding,  and  directs  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  to  the  good  of  his  countiy. 
When  such  a  man  forms  a  political  scheme,  and 
adjusts  various  and  seemingly  independent  parts  in  it 
to  one  great  and  good  design,  he  is  transported  by 
imagination,  or  abwirbed  in  meditation,  as  much  and 
as  agreeably  as  they ;  and  the  satisfaction  that  arises 
from  the  different  importance  of  these  objects,  in 
every  step  of  the  work,  is  vastly  in  his  &your.  It  is 
here  that  the  mteculative  philosopher's  labour  and 
pleasure  end.  But  he  who  speculates  in  order  to  act, 
ffoes  on  and  carries  his  scheme  into  execution.  His 
labour  continues,  it  varies,  it  increases ;  but  so  does 
his  pleasure  too.  The  execution,  indeed,  is  often  tra- 
versed, by  unforeseen  and  untoward  circumstances, 
by  the  perverseness  or  treachery  of  friends,  and  by  the 
power  or  malice  of  oiemies  ;  but  the  fint'and  the  last 
of  these  animate,  and  the  docility  and  fidelity  of  some 
men  make  amends  for  the  perverseness  and  treachery 
of  others.  Whilst  a  great  event  .is  in  suspense,  the 
action  warms,  and  the  very  suspense,  made  up  of 
hope  and  fear,  maintain  no  unpleasing  agitation  in 
the  mind.  If  the  event  is  decided  suoccssftuly,  such  a 
man  enjoys  pleasure  proportionable  to  the  good  he  has 
done — a  pleasure  like  to  that  which  is  attributed  to 
the  Supreme  Being  on  a  survey  of  his  works.  If  the 
event  is  decided  otherwise,  and  usurping  courts  or 
overbearing  parties  prevail,  such  a  man  has  still  the 
testimony  of  his  conscience,  and  a  sense  of  tiie  honour 
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to  those  vho  meddle  in  iheni  like  &  lottsi;,  jet  it  u 
ft  lottecj  whcnin  no  good  man  cwi  be  a  lotar ;  he 
nutybe  niited,  it  ii  true,  iiut««d  of  being  uplauded, 
■ad  m&j  eufTor  Tialeoce  of  duuit  kinds.  I  will  not 
M7,  like  Seneo,  tluC  the  nobleit  apacttde  vhicii 
God  on  bebold  ia  m  Tirtuoui  nun  inSemij,  and 
ttranlinE  with  affiictioni ;  but  thii  I  will  taj,  that 
the  Mcond  Cato,  diiTcn  out  of  the  fonun,  and  disg^ 
to  piuon,  wyojed  mon  inward  pleamn^  and  main- 
tained mora  autvard  dignit?,  than  Ibaj  who  iumlted 
hini,  and  who  triumphed  in  the  ntin  of  tbur  coon- 


iWit,  DMugtMidfivm  Ommmg  JfMiftr*.] 

We  may  obeerre  much  the  Mune  difiemnee  butnveu 
vUdom  and  cunning,  both  u  to  the  ol^jecti  thn  pro- 
poie  and  to  the  meaoi  they  employ,  ai  we  abaarrg 
MtmcB  the  Tinial  powen  of  diflennt  man.  One  aeai 
diitinctly  tbe  objeda  that  an  near  to  bim,  tbeii 
Immediate  lelationa,  and  thur  direct  tendandn :  and 
a  liCht  like  thia  Hrree  »«U  enon|^  tfaapiupaea  of 
tkeee whoeoneera thamaalTW no fuiwr.  Ttaeconning 
miniater  ii  oua  of  those :  be  neither  aeaa,  nor  ia  eon- 
cemed  to  tee,  any  flirther  (iiao  hii  peraonal  interarta 
and  the  inpport  of  hii  adminijtiation  lequiie.  If 
nch  a  man  OTCicomee  any  actual  difficulty,  atoid* 
any  immediate  diitnM,  or,  without  doing  uther  of 
thaee  eflectually,  gain*  •  little  time,  by  all  the  low 
artiflee  nUch  cunning  ia  ready  to  lugnat  and  baaennaa 
of  mind  to  employ,  M  triiui^u,*nd  iiflattcnd  br 
hi*  manenarj  tnin  on  the  gnat  event ;  wbich 
amoanta  often  to  no  mon  than  tfait,  that  he  got  into 
diatnaa  by  one  aeriaa  of  &ult«,  and  oat  of  it  by  an- 
other.   Tm  win  minijtte  aMaian'        


......  .   wall  aa  Ihoet 

that  an  near,  and  all  their  ranote  relationa,  and 
eran  their  indirect  taudanciea.  He  thinka  of  bme  aa 
well  ai  of  applaote,  and  prafen  that,  which  to  be  co- 
joyed  muat  be  pran,  to  that  ^uch  may  be  bau|^t. 
Me  eonaidert  hie  admiaiitimtion  ai  a  aingle  dayla  tba 
great  year  of  goTamment ;  but  aa  a  day  that  is 
a^etcd  by  thoae  which  want  befon,  and  that  muat 
aSeet  then  which  an  to  follow.  He  ccunbinea,  then- 
fora,  and  oompani  all  theae  objeda,  nlationa,  and 
tendeudea  ;  and  the  judgnHint  he  make*  on  an  en- 
tin,  not  a  partial  (urrey  of  them,  ii  tbe  rule  of  hia 
conduct.  That  edienie  of  the  naaon  of  ttate,  which 
liea  open  befon  a  win  miniiter,  cantaina  all  the  gmt 
prinnplea  of  goTemment,  and  all  the  great  intonate  of 
hi*  countty  ;  ao  that,  aa  he  preparea  some  armta,  he 
prepaiea  aguntt  othoi,  wheUker  they  be  likely  to  bap 
pen  during  tui  admiiiistratiM,  or  in  lome  fbtnn 


Vew  penoa*.  and  eapedall^  ladiea,  have  united  ao 
moch  aoUd  aenae  and  leanung  to  wit,  thncy,  and 
liraly  power*  of  description,  aa  Ladt  Uabt  Wobt- 
LIT  HoNTAau.  In  epIatoiaiT  compoaiUan  abe  ha* 
*er7  f^w  equal*,  and  acam^dy  a  lupertaT.  Horace 
Walpole  may  be  more  witty  and  tarcMtic,  aod  Cow- 
per  more  nnaS^ctedly  natural,  pore,  and  delightfU ; 
yet  If  we  omaider  the  Tariety  and  aovtltT  of  the 
olyect*  deacribed  in  I^y  Hary'a  lettera,  the  fimd  of 
anecdote  and  obaerradoa  tbay  dltplay,  tbe  jut  ra- 
Bectlona  that  apring  out  of  tbem,  uid  the  bappy 
deameu  ai>d  idiomatia  grace  of  Iwr  atyle,  we  *hdl 
heaitate  in  placing  her  beiow  any  letter-writer  that 
Eogland  baa  yet  pvduced.  Hi*  accomi^liBd  lady 
VM  the  eldeat  daoghtsi  t£  the  Duke  of  Kingttoti, 


and  waa  bom  in  1G90.     She 

brotliera,  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Frendi  ,  „__ 
la  1719  abe  married  Ur  Edward  Wortley  Utotagi, 
and  on  ha-  hiuband  bdog  qipoinled  a  conmiianntr 
'  "*'  ~  treatur^.  ahe  wa*  introdoced  ~ 


and  ptJiahed  clrclei,  and  made  tbe  (Hendahip  gf  jiX 


LuljHaiTWorllvM 


and  I^y  Haryacoonipanled  him  toOnautaoliMifc 
Daring  ber  joamey  and  ber  reddence  in  tbe  Leia^ 
■be  oorreapmided  with  bw  timtar  the  C««b&h  if 
Mar,  I^dy  Bich,  Mr  Pone, ««;.  adinerting  AmpM 
and  Tntkiab  MUMty  and  amnnen  with  acewacy  til 
mlnDteneii.    On  obaerrlng  MnoDg  tbe  Tllagtn  ii 

the  became  oonrinoed  of  It*  ntititr  *oi  tteanT*'** 


yeanold.  By  great  exertiaat,!^  Mary  aftRwarii 
eatabliihed  the  ^actice  of  InoctJatiM  in  Ei^MJ 
and  ccmierTed  a  lasting  boiefitca  her  natirc  oowdiT 
and  on  manUikd.  Inl7ie,b*rfaii*bM>dhcJBgi«calH 
ftom  hi*  emtaaiey,  the  Tetomed  to  En^md,  aai  bf 
the  adiice  of  Fim,  tattlBd  at  Twickenhuo.  n* 
riTalwittdtdnotlaogcoDttanie&ieada.  PopetMM 
to  baTB  entertunad  for  lady  HaiT  a  puaiiiD  vanaer 
than  IHettdthip.  He  wrote  Mgb-lbiwn  paaig/rin 
and  half-concealed  biTeJetten  to  her,  and  Ae  MM 
them  with  dlmt  contempt  or  ridicole.  Oa  eaeoe- 
caiioD,  he  i*  lald  to  have  made  a  tandET  i&abraii^ 
which  threw  the  lady  into  an  immodenta  ft  » 
laughto',  and  made  tbe  MnaitiTB  poet  ereriftarada 
her  implacable  enemy.  Lady  Hary  alao  wrote  TWa^ 
town  edogoea,  and  epigram*,  and  P^e  coofei^ 
that  ibe  had  too  mn^wit  tbi  him.  The  coot  dT- 
po«ae«*ion  of  thela<^  of  rank  and  (aahioai,  jciaad  to 
her  aarcaaUc  powera,  pruTcd  an  oremutch  fie  at 
jealooa  retired  author,  tremblingly  atin  to  the  AaAi 
of  ridicule.  In  1T»,  her  bedtb  haTing  drdind. 
Lady  Mary  again  left  Endand  to  remdeataowL  Hs 
htuband  (who  aeem*  to  haTe  been  Utde "■•" 


and  fettled  at  Loonarc,  in  the  Tenetiu  taril«r. 
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whence  the  coiresponded  freelr  and  fbllj  with  her 
ftnuUe  friends  and  relatives.  Mr  Montagu  died  in 
1761,  and  Lady  Mary  was  prevailed  upon  by  her 
daughter,  the  Countess  of  Bute,  to  retuni  to  England. 
She  arrived  in  October  1761,  but  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Her  letters  were  first  printed  surrepti- 
tiously in  1763.  A  more  complete  edition  of  her 
works  was  published  in  five  rcSumes  in  1803 ;  and 
another,  edited  by  her  great-grandson.  Lord  Wham- 
diflb,  with  additional  letters  and  informatioD,  in  1837. 
The  letters  from  Constantinople  and  France  hare 
\teeaa.  printed  in  various  shapes.  The  wit  and  talent 
of  Lady  li£ary  are  risible  throughout  the  whole  &t 
ber  correspondence,  but  there  U  often  a  want  of 
feminine  softness  and  delicacy.  Her  desire  to  con- 
T^  scandal,  or  to  paint  graphically,  leads  hw  into 
offensive  details,  which  the  more  deoorous  taste  of 
the  present  age  can  harcUy  tokrate.  She  described 
what  she  saw  and  heard  without  being  scrupulous ; 
and  her  strong  masculine  understandhig,  and  care- 
lessness as  to  refinement  in  habits  or  expressions, 
render  her  sometimes  apparently  unamiable  and  un- 
feeling. As  models  of  the  epistolary  styl^  easy, 
femiliar,  and  elegant,  no  less  than  as  pictures  of 
fbreign  scenery  and  manners,  and  fashionable  gossip, 
the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  must,  however,  ever  main- 
tain a  high  place  in  our  national  literature.  They 
are  truly  lettersj  not  critical  or  didactic  essays,  en- 
livened by  formal  compliment  and  elaborate  wit,  like 
the  correspondence  of  Pope. 

[^ToS,  W,  Montagu^  £9^4 — In  proqtect  qf  Marriage.} 

*  *  One  part  of  my  character  is  not  so  good, 
nor  t'other  so  bad,  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever 
live  together,  vou  would  be  disappointed  both  ways ; 
you  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  yon  do  not 
expect,  and  a  thousand  faults  you  do  not  imagine. 
You  think  if  you  married  me  I  should  be  passion- 
ately fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of  somebody  else 
the  next.  Neither  would  happen.  I  can  esteem,  I 
can  be  a  friend ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  love. 
Expect  all  that  is  complaisant  and  easy,  but  never 
what  is  fond,  in  me.  You  judge  very  wrong  of  my 
heart,  when  you  suppose  me  capable  of  riews  of  int»> 
rest,  and  that  anything  oould  oblige  me  to  flatter  any- 
body. Was  I  the  most  indieent  creature  in  the  worlds 
I  should  answer  you  as  I  do  now,  without  adding  or 
diminishing.  I  am  inci^uLble  of  art,  and  'tis  because 
I  will  not  be  capable  of  it.  Could  I  deceive  one  mi- 
nute, I  should  never  regain  my  own  good  opinion ; 
and  who  could  bear  to  live  with  one  they  despised ! 

If  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companion  that 
will  have  all  the  deferenoe  due  to  your  superiority  of 
good  sense,  and  that  vour  pronossls  can  he  agreeable 
to  those  on  whom  I  depend,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them. 

As  to  travelling,  'tis  what  I  should  do  with  great 
pleasure,  and  could  easily  quit  London  upon  your  ac- 
count ;  but  a  retirement  in  the  country  is  not  so  dis- 
agreeable to  me,  as  I  know  a  few  months  would  make 
it  tiresome  to  you.  Where  people  are  tied  for  life, 
'tis  their  mutual  interest  not  to  grow  weary  of  one 
another.  If  I  had  all  the  personal  charms  that  I 
want,  a  face  is  too  slia;ht  a  foundation  for  happiness. 
You  would  be  soon  tired  with  seeing  every  day  the 
same  thing.  Where  you  saw  nothing  else,  you  would 
have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  defects :  which  would 
increase  in  proportion  as  the  novelty  lessened,  which 
is  always  a  great  charm.  I  should  have  the  displea- 
sure of  seeine  a  coldness,  which,  though  I  could  not 
reasonably  blame  you  for,  being  involuntary,  yet  it 
would  render  me  uneasy;  and  the  more,  because  I 
know  a  love  may  be  revived,  which  absence,  incon- 
stancy, or  even  infidelity,  has  extinguished ;  but  there 
if  no  returning  from  a  dego&t  given  by  satiety.  *    * 


{Totke  Same — 0»  MatrmomkU  Hagppmess.l 

*  *  If  we  many,  our  happiness  must  consist  in 
loring  one  another:  'tis  principally  my  concern  to 
think  of  the  most  probable  method  of  making  that 
love  eternal.  You  object  against  living  in  London ; 
I  am  not  fond  of  it  myself,  and  readily  give  it  up  to 
vou,  though  I  am  assurnl  there  needs  more  ari  to 
keep  a  fondness  alive  in  solitude,  where  it  genially 
preys  upon  itself.  There  is  one  article  aosolutely 
necessary — to  be  ever  beloved,  one  must  be  ever 
agreeable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  agree- 
able without  a  thorough  good  humoq^,  a  natural 
sweetness  of  temper,  enlivened  by  cheerfulness.  What- 
ever natural  funds  of  ^ety  one  is  bom  with,  'tis 
neoessaiy  to  be  entertained  with  agreeable  ol^ects. 
Anybody  capable  of  tasting  pleasure,  when  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  place,  should  take  care  'tis  the 
place  in  the  world  the  most  agreeable.  Whatever 
you  may  now  think  (now,  perhaps,  you  have  some 
fondness  for  me),  though  your  love  should  continue 
in  ite  full  force,  there  are  hours  when  the  most  beloved 
mistress  would  be  troublesome.  People  are  not  for 
ever  (nor  is  it  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be) 
disposed  to  be  fond ;  you  would  be  glad  to  find  in  me 
the  friend  and  the  companion.  To  be  agreeably  the 
last,  it  is  necessaiy  to  oe  gay  and  entertaining.  A 
perpetual  solitude,  in  a  place  where  you  see  nothing 
to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length  wears  them  out,  and 
conversation  insensibly  falu  into  dull  and  insipid. 
When  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you,  you  will  like  me 
no  longer.  How  dreadful  is  that  riew!  You  will 
reflect,  for  my  sake  you  have  abandoned  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  friend  that  you  liked,  and  your  situation  in 
a  countiy  where  all  things  would  have  contributed  to 
make  your  life  pass  in  (the  true  volvpti)  a  smooth 
tranquillity.  /  shall  lose  the  rivacitv  which  should 
entertain  you,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  recom- 
pense jtm  for  what  you  have  lost.  Very  few  people 
that  have  settled  entirely  in  the  country,  but  have 
grown  at  length,  weary  of  one  another.  The  lady's 
conversation  generally  falls  into  a  thousand  imperti- 
nent efiects  of  idleness ;  and  the  gentleman  falls  in 
love  with  his  dogs  and  his  horses,  and  out  of  love  irith 
eveiything  else.  I  am  not  now  arguing  in  fevour  Of 
the  town ;  you  have  answered  me  as  to  that  point. 
In  respect  ot  your  health,  'tis  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered,  and  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  do  anything 
injurious  to  that.  But  'tis  my  opinion,  'tis  necessaiy 
to  be  happy,  that  we  neither  of  us  think  any  place 
more  agreeable  than  that  where  we  are.     *       * 

[2b  Mr  Pope—BatUm  Mtmnen  <md  Language,'] 

AnacAXona,  AprU  1, 0.  Bw,  1717. 

*  *  I  no  longer  look  upon  Tlieocritus  as  a  ro- 
mantic writer ;  he  has  only  given  a  plain  image  of 
the  way  of  life  amongst  the  peasants  of  his  country, 
who,  before  oppression  had  reduced  them  to  want, 
were,  I  suppose,  all  employed  as  the  better  sort  of 
them  are  now.  I  don't  doubt,  had  he  been  bom  a 
Briton,  but  his  IdyUiumt  had  been  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  thrashing  and  churning,  both  which  are  un- 
known here,  the  com  being  all  trodden  out  bv  oxen ; 
the  butter  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow)  unheard  of, 

I  read  over  your  Homer  here  with  an  infinite  plea- 
sure, and  find  several  little  passages  explained  that 
I  did  not  before  entirely  comprehend  the  beauty  of; 
many  of  the  customs,  and  much  of  the  dress  then  in 
fashion,  being  yet  retained.  I  don't  wonder  to  find 
more  remuns  here  of  an  age  so  distant,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  countiy ;  the  Turks  not  taking  that 
pains  to  introduce  their  own  manners,  as  has  be^i 
generally  practised  by  other  nations,  that  imagine 
themselves  more  polite.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to 
you  to  point  out  all  the  passages  that  relate  to  pre- 
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aent  customei.  But  I  can  amure  ^ou  that  the  prin- 
oesnes  and  great  ladies  pass  their  time  at  their  looms, 
embroidering  veils  and  robes,  surrounded  by  their 
maids,  whicn  are  alwaTS  rery  numerous,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  Andromache  and  Helen  described. 
The  description  of  the  belt  of  Menelaus  exactly  re- 
sembles those  that  are  now  worn  by  the  great  men, 
fastened  before  with  broad  golden  clasps,  and  em- 
broidered round  with  rich  work.  The  snowy  Tell  that 
Helen  throws  over  her  face  is  still  fashionable ;  and 
I  never  see  half-a-dozen  of  old  bashaws  (as  I  do  very 
often)  with  their  reverend  beards,  sitting  basking  in 
the  sun,  but  I  recollect  good  king  Priam  and  his 
counsellors.  Their  manner  of  dancius  is  certainly 
the  same  that  Diana  is  iung  to  have  danced  on  the 
banks  of  Eurotas.  The  great  lady  still  leads  the 
dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  young  girls,  who 
imitate  her  steps,  and,  if  she  sings,  make  up  the 
chorus.  The  tunes  are  eztremelv  eay  and  lively,  yet 
with  something  in  them  wonderralTy  soft.  The  steM 
afe  varied  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her  that  leads 
the  dance,  but  always  in  exact  time,  and  infinitely 
more  agreeable  than  any  of  our  dances,  at  least  in  my 
opinion.  I  sometimes  make  one  in  the  train,  but  am 
not  skilful  enough  to  lead;  these  are  the  Grecian 
dances,  the  Turkish  being  very  difiWent. 

I  should  have  told  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
eastern  manners  j^ve  a  great  light  into  many  Scrip- 
ture passages  that  appear  odd  to  us,  their  phrases 
being  oommonlv  what  we  should  call  Scripture  Ian- 
f[uage.  The  vulgar  Turk  is  very  different  from  what 
18  spokoi  at  court,  or  amongst  the  people  of  figure, 
who  always  mix  so  much  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their 
discourse,  that  it  may  very  well  be  called  another 
langua^.  And  'tis  as  ridiculous  to  make  use  of  the 
expressions  commonly  used,  in  speakinc  to  a  great 
man  or  lady,  as  it  would  be  to  speak  broad  i  ork- 
shire  or  Somersetshire  in  the  drawing-room.  Besides 
this  distinction,  they  have  what  they  call  the  niA^tiiM, 
that  is,  a  style  proper  for  poetry,  and  which  is  the 
exact  Scripture  style.  I  believe  ^ou  will  be  pleased 
to  see  a  genuine  example  of  this ;  and  I  am  veiy 
fflad  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  your  curiosity, 
bv  sending  you  a  faithful  copy  of  the  verses  that 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  reigning  favourite,  has  made  for 
the  young  princess,  his  contracted  wife,  whom  he  is 
not  yet  permitted  to  visit  without  witnesses,  though 
she  18  gone  home  to  his  house.  He  is  a  man  of  wit 
and  learning;  and  whether  or  no  he  is  capable  of 
writing  good  verse,  you  may  be  sun  that  on  such  an 
occasion  he  would  not  want  the  assistance  of  the  best 
poets  in  the  empire.  Thus  the  verses  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sample  of  their  finest  poetiy ;  and  I  don't 
doubt  you'll  be  of  my  mind,  that  it  is  most  wonder- 
fully resembling  the  Soma  of  Sohmot^  which  was  also 
addressed  to  a  royal  bride. 

The  nightingale  now  wanders  in  the  vines: 
Her  passion  is  to  seek  roses. 

I  went  down  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  vines: 
The  sweetness  of  your  charms  has  ravished  my  souL 

Your  eves  are  black  and  lovely. 

But  wild  and  disdainftil  as  those  of  a  stag.^ 

The  wished  possession  is  delaved  from  day  to  day ; 
The  cruel  sultan  Achmet  will  not  permit  me 
To  see  those  cheeks,  more  vermilion  than  roses. 

I  dare  not  snatch  one  of  your  kisses ; 

The  sweetness  of  your  chamis  has  ravished  my  sooL 

Your  eres  are  black  and  lovely. 

But  wild  and  disdainful  as  those  of  a  stag. 

1  Sir  W.  Jones,  fn  the  Prefsoe  to  hU  Poniaii  Orammar, 
oldeots  to  this  tnmiiUtion.  The  ezprsMioa  is  merely  analogous 
to  the  BoopU  of  Homer. 


The  wretched  Ibrahim  sighs  in  these  vcnes : 
One  dart  from  your  eyes  has  pierced  through  mj 
heart. 

Ah!  when  will  the  hour  <if  poseeesion  airifsi 

Must  I  yet  wait  a  long  time? 

The  sweetness  of  your  channs  has  ravished  ny  sbbL 

Ah,  sultana  I  stag-eyed — an  angel  amonot  aogebl 
I  desire,  and  my  desire  remains  unsatisfied. 
Can  you  take  delight  to  prey  upon  my  heart  t 

My  cries  pierce  the  heavens  I 

My  eyes  are  without  sleep ! 

Turn  to  me,  sultana— let  mc  gaae  on  thy  beantj* 

Adieu^I  eo  down  to  the  grave. 

If  you  calfme,  I  return. 

My  heart  is— hot  as  sulphur ;  ngh,  and  it  will  flank 

Crown  of  my  life ! — fair  light  of  my  eyes! 

My  sultana  I — my  princess! 

X  rub  my  face  against  the  earth — I  am  dzowned  k 

scalding  teairs — I  rave! 
Have  jou  no  compassion  I   Will  you  not  torn  to  look 

upon  met 

I  have  taken  abundance  <if  pains  to  get  thHSiaw 
in  a  literal  translation ;  and  if  you  vers  acqisiilrf 
with  my  interpreters,  I  might  spare  massif  the  tiwUi 
of  assuring  you,  that  they  have  reoeiTed  no  poetial 
touches  from  their  hands.        *        * 

iTo  Mn  &  C^ImoeulatUmfir  Ai  SmoBrfU.] 

ADaiAxorLB,  AfHl  1, 0.&,  17I7< 
*    *    Apropos  of  distempers,  I  am  going  to  tdl 
you  a  thing  that  will  make  you  wish  vonrielf  hat 
The  small-pox,  so  &tal  and  so  general  amoogii  si, 
is  here  entirely  harmless,  by  the  invention  of  wftjfi' 
ing,  which  is  the  term  they  give  it.    There  is  a  let  of 
old  women  who  make  it  their  business  to  perfum  di 
operation  eveiy  autumn,  in  the  month  of  September 
wnen  the  great  heat  is  abated.    People  send  to  oai 
another  to  know  if  any  of  their  fiunily  hss  a  inind  lo 
have  the  small-pox ;  they  make  parties  for  this  po^ 
pose,  and  when  they  are  met  (oommonlj  fiilsen  * 
sixteen  together),  the  old  woman  comes  with  a  nul* 
shell  full  of  the  matter  of  the  beat  sort  of  mialliKa* 
and  asks  what  vein  you  please  to  have  opened.  She 
immediately  rips  open  that  you  offer  to  her  vitk  a 
lazge  needle  (which  eives  you  no  more  pain  than  a 
common  scratch),  and  puts  into  the  vein  as  modi 
matter  as  can  lie  upon  the  head  of  her  needle,  sad 
after  that  binds  up  the  little  wound  with  a  boUov  bit 
of  shell ;  and  in  tnis  manner  opens  four  or  fire  veioa 
The  Grecians  have   commonlV  the  samntitioB  of 
opening  one  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  one  n 
each  arm,  and  one  on  the  breast,  to  mark  the  lign  of 
the  cross ;  but  this  has  a  very  ill  effect,  all  tte 
wounds  leaving  little  scars,  and  is  not  done  by  wt 
that  are  not  superstitious,  who  choose  to  bave  tJioB 
in  the  less,  or  that  part  of  the  arm  that  is  ooocealsd. 
The  children  or  young  patients  play  together  all  tls 
rest  of  the  day,  and  are  in  perfect  health  lo  tM 
eighth.    Then  the  fever  becins  to  seise  them,  im 
they  keep  their  beds  two  days,  very  sddom  t«^ 
They  have  very  rarely  above  twenty  or  thirty  in  their 
faces,  which  never  mark ;  and  in  eight  dajn'  tin^ 
they  are  as  well  as  before  their  illness.    Where  tha 
are  wounded,  there  remain  running  eoree  dunqf  w 
distemper,  which  I  don't  doubt  is  a  great  relief  to^ 
Every  year  thousands  undexgo  this  ooeratioa ;  ^ 
the  Fx«nch  ambassador  says  pleasantly,  that  th^ 
take  the  small-pox  here  by  way  of  divenion,  ss  thej 
take  the  waters  in  other  countries.    There  ii  no  ^' 
ample  of  any  one  that  has  died  in  it ;  and  vou  mj 
believe  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  eafetj  of  this  espj* 
riment,  since  I  intend  to  tiy  it  on  my  dear  Uttw 
son. 
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I  am  patriot  enough  to  take  pains  to  brins  this  use- 
ful UTention  into  fashion  in  England ;  and  1  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  some  of  our  doctors  yerj  particu- 
larlj  about  it,  if  I  knew  any  one  of  them  that  I 
thoueht  had  Tiriue  enough  to  diestrojsnch  a  consider* 
able  Dranch  o^  their  rerenne  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
But  that  distemper  is  too  beneficial  to  them,  not  to 
expose  to  all  their  resentment  the  hardy  wight  that 
should  undertake  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Ferhaps,  if  I 
Uto  to  return,  I  may,  howcTer,  have  courage  to  war 
with  them.  Upon  this  occasion,  admire  the  heroism 
in  the  heart  of  your  friend,  &c. 

{To  Lady  Ru^-^Franee  in  1718.] 

*  *  The  air  of  Paris  has  already  had  a  good  effect 
upon  me ;  for  I  was  never  in  better  health,  though  I 
haTe  been  extremely  ill  all  the  road  from  Lyons  to 
thia  place.  You  may  judge  how  agreeable  the  jour* 
ney  has  been  to  me,  which  did  not  want  that  addition 
to  make  me  dislike  it.  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as 
t^ttcta  of  misery,  except  one  had  the  Ood-like  attri- 
bute of  being  capable  to  redress  them ;  and  all  the 
eonntry  Tillages  m  France  show  nothing  else.  While 
tbe  poet-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out 
la  b^,  with  such  miserable  starved  fiMes,  and  thin  tat- 
tered dothes,  they  need  no  other  elot^uence  topersnade 
one  of  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition.  This  is  aU 
the  Frmch  magnificence  till  you  come  to  Fountain- 
blean,  where  you  are  showed  one  thousand  fire  hun- 
dred rooms  in  the  king's  hunting  palace.  The  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  family  are  renr  large,  and  nchly 
ffilt ;  but  I  saw  nothing  in  the  architecture  or  paint- 
ing worth  remembering.       ^        ^ 

I  liare  seen  all  the  Mauties,  and  such (I  can't 

help  making  use  of  the  coarse  word)  nauseous  crea- 
tures !  so  fantastically  absurd  in  their  dress  t  so  mon- 
strously unnatural  in  their  paints  I  their  hur  cut 
short,  and  curled  round  their  faces,  and  so  loaded  with 
powder,  that  it  makes  it  look  like  white  wool  I  and  on 
their  cheeks  to  their  chins,  unmercifully  laid  on  a  shin- 
ing red  japan,  that  glistens  in  a  most  flaming  manner,  so 
that  they  seem  to  have  no  resemblance  to  human  faces. 
I  am  apt  to  belicTe  that  they  took  the  first  hint  of 
their  dress  from  a  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled.  Tis 
with  pleasure  I  recollect  my  dear  pretty  oountir- 
women :  and  if  I  was  writing  to  anyboay  else,  I  should 
say  that  these  grotesque  daubers  give  me  still  a  higher 
esteem  of  the  natural  charms  of  dear  Lady  Rich's 
auburn  hair,  and  the  lirely  colours  of  her  unsullied 
complexion. 

[2b  the  Countess  </  Bute — Chnsdling  her  in  AfflictionJl 

LovT  s*B,  Atiff,  M,  178& 
My  dear  Child — Tis  impossible  to  tell  you  to  what 
degree  I  share  with  you  in  the  misfortune  that  has 
happened.  I  do  not  doubt  yt>ur  own  reason  will  sug- 
gest to  you  all  the  alleviations  that  can  serve  on  so 
sad  an  occasion,  and  will  not  trouble  you  with  the 
commonplace  topics  that  are  used,  generallv  to  no 
purpose,  in  letters  of  consolation.  Disappomtments 
ought  to  be  less  sensibly  felt  at  my  age  than  yours; 
yet  I  own  I  am  so  for  affected  by  this,  that  I  have 
need  of  all  my  philosophy  to  support  it.  However, 
let  me  heft  of  you  not  to  indul^  a  useless  grief,  to 


the  prejudice  of  your  health,  which  is  so  necessary  to 

"  ng  may  turn  out  better  than 
you  expect.    We  see  so  &rkly  into  futurity,  we  never 


your  family.    Everything  may  turn  out  better 


know  when  we  have  real  cause  to  rejoice  or  lament. 
The  worst  appearances  have  often  happy  consequences, 
as  the  best  lead  many  times  into  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes. Human  prudence  is  very  stmitlr  bounded. 
What  is  most  in  our  power,  though  little  so,  is  the 
disposition  oi  our  own  minds.    Do  not  give  way  to 


melancholy ;  seek  amusements ;  be  willing  to  be 
diverted,  and  insensibly  you  will  become  so.  Weak 
people  only  place  a  ment  in  affliction.  A  grateful 
remembrance,  and  whatever  honour  we  can  pay  to 
their  memory,  is  all  that  is  owing  to  the  dead.  Tears 
and  sorrow  are  no  duties  to  them,  and  make  us  in- 
capable of  those  we  owe  to  the  living. 

1  give  you  thanks  for  your  care  of  my  books.  I 
^et  retain,  and  carefully  cherish,  my  taste  for  read- 
mg.  If  relays  of  eyes  were  to  be  hired  like  post- 
horses,  I  would  never  admit  any  but  silent  compa- 
nions ;  they  afford  a  constant  variety  of  entertain- 
ment, which  is  almost  the  only  one  pleasing  in  the 
enjoyment,  and  Inoffensive  in  the  consequence,  1  am 
sorry  your  sisht  will  not  permit  you  a  great  use  of  it : 
the  prattle  of  your  little  ones,  and  friendship  of  Lord 
Bute,  will  supply  the  place  of  it.  My  dear  child,  en- 
deavour to  raise  your  spirits,  and  believe  this  advice 
comes  from  the  tenderness  of  your  most  affectionate 
mother. 

{To  As  Same—On  Femak  Bdueaiion,^ 

LovTsms,  Jan.  9B,  If,  &»  17581 
Dear  Child — ^Yon  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  by  your  account  of  your  eldest  daughter. 
1  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  aritii- 
metician  ;  it  is  the  best  proof  of  understanding  :  the 
knowledge  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctions 
between  us  and  brutes.    If  there  is  anything  in  blood, 
you  may  reasonably  expect  your  children  should  be  en- 
dowed with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.    Mr 
Wortley's  family  and  mine  have  both  produced  some 
of  the  greatest  men  that  have  been  bom  in  England  ; 
I  mean  Admiral  Sandwich,  and  my  grandfather,  who 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Wise  William.    I 
have  heard  Lord  Bute's  father  mention^  as  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  genius,  though  he  had  not  many  opportuni- 
ties of  showing  it ;  and  his  uncle,  the  present  Duke  of 
Argyll,  has  one  of  the  best  heads  I  ever  knew.    I  will 
therefore  speak  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Mary  not 
only  capable,  but  desirous  of  learning  ;  in  that  case 
by  all  means  let  her  be  indulged  in  it.    You  will  tell 
me  I  did  not  make  it  a  part  of  your  education ;  your 
prospect  was  ver^  different  firom  hers.     As  you  had 
much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest 
offers,  it  seemed  your  business  to  learn  how  to  live  in 
the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to  know  how  to  be  easy  out  of 
it.    It  is  the  common  error  of  builders  and  parents  to 
follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiful  (and  perhaps 
is  so),  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful 
which  is  displaced.    Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices 
raised,  that  the  raisen  can  never  inhabit,  being  too 
laige  for  their  fortunes.    Vistas  are  laid  open  over 
barren  heaths,  and  apartments  contrived  for  a  coolness 
very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of 
Britun  :  thus  every  woman  endeavours  to  breed  her 
daughter  a  fine  lady,  qualifying  her  for  a  station  in 
which  she  will  never  appear,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
capacitating her  for  that  retirement  to  which  she  is 
destined.    Learning,  if  she  has  a  real  taste  for  it,  wiU 
not  obI^  make^  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.    No 
entertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure 
so  lasting.    She  will  not  want  new  fhshions,  nor  re- 
gret the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or  variety  of 
company,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her 
doset.     To  render  this  amusement  complete,  she 
should  be  permitted  to  learn  the  limgusges.    I  have 
heard  it  h^ented  that  bors  lose  so  many  years  in 
mere  learning  <tf  words :  this  is  no  objection  to  a  girl, 
whose  time  is  not  so  precious :  she  cannot  advance 
herself  in  any  profession,  and  has  therefore  more  hours 
to  snare ;  and  as  you  say  her  memoiy  is  good,  she 
will  De  very  agreeably  employed  this  way.    There  are 
two  cautions  to  be  given  on  this  subject :  first,  not  to 
think  herself  learned  when  she  can  read  Latin,  or 
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ev«D  Oretk.    finngwaget  «vb  mon  pvopcrly  to  be  oaU- 
•d  Tehieles  of  launing  than  iMcning  ittel^  m  ihat  be 
obeemd  in  many  lohoolniMteni,  nho,  thouch  peraaps 
entice  in  gmmmar,  are  tbe  meet  tgnonat  fiulom  upon 
earth.  Tnie  knowled^  ooneiete  in  knowing  thin  &  not 
words.    I  would  no  further  wieh  her  a  Uncuiet  than  to 
enable  her  to  read  books  in  their  original*,  that  are  often 
eorrapted,  and  are  always  iivjond,  bj  translations. 
Two  hours'  i^kplication  ereiy  moniing  will  bring  this 
about  much  sooner  than  you  can  imaguif,  and  she  will 
hare  leisure  enough  besides  to  run  orer  the  English 
poetxjy  which  is  a  moi«  important  part  of  a  woman's 
education  than  it  is  geoerallj  supposed,    liany  a 
young  damsel  has  beoi  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of 
Terses,  which  she  would  have  launed  at  if  she  had 
known  it  had  been  stolen  from  Mr  Waller.    I  re- 
member, when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one  of  my  com- 
panions from  destruction,  who  communlGated  to  me 
an  epistle  she  was  quite  dianned  with.    As  she  had 
naturally  a  good  taste,  she  obeerrcd  the  lines  were 
not  eo  smo<^  as  Prior's  or  Pope's,  but  had  more 
thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.    She  was  won- 
derfully delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her 
lover's  sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with 
her  own  channs,  that  had  force  enou^  to  mspire  such 
elegancies.    In  the  midst  of  this  tnumph,  f  showed 
her  that  they  were  taken  from  Randolph's  poems,  and 
the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with  the 
ecom  he  deserred.    To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiaiy 
was  Tery  unlucky  to  fall  into  my  hands ;  that  author 
being  no  longer  in  fashion,  would  have  escaped  any 
one  o(  less  uniTeisal  reading  than  myself.   You  should 
encourage  your  daughter  to  talk  over  with  you  what 
she  reads ;  and  as  you  arc  yery  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing, take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit 
and  humour,  or  rhyme  for  poetry,  which  are  the  com- 
mon errors  of  young  people,  and  have  a  train  of  ill 
consequences.    The  second  cautiMi  to  be  given  her 
(and  which  is  most  absolutely  necoisaiy),  is  to  conceal 
whatever  learning  she  attains,  with  as  mudi  solicitude 
M  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness :  the  par- 
ade of  it  can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envy,  and 
eonsequentlv  the  most  inveterato  hatred,  of  all  he  and 
■he  fools,  which  will  certainly  be  at  least  three  parts 
in  four  of  her  acquaintance.    The  use  of  knowledge 
Sn  our  sex,  beside  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is  to 
moderate  the  passions,  and  leani  to  be  contented  with 
a  small  expense,  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a  stu- 
dious life ;  and  it  may  be  preferable  even  to  that  fiune 
which  men  have  engrossed  to  themselves,  and  will  not 
suffer  us  to  share.    You  will  toll  me  I  have  not  ob- 
served this  rule  myself;  but  you  are  mistaken :  it  is 
moXj  inevitable  accident  that  has  given  me  any  repu- 
tation that  way.    I  have  always  carefully  avoided  it, 
flmd  ever  thought  it  a  misfortune.    The  explanation 
of  this  paragraph  would  occasion  a  long  digression, 
which  I  will  not  trouble  vou  with,  it  bnng  mv  pre- 
sent design  only  to  say  what  I  think  useful  for  the 
instruction  of  my  granddaughter,  which  I  have  muc^ 
at  heart.    If  she  has  the  same  inclination  (I  should 
say  passion)  for  learning;  that  I  was  bom  with,  liis- 
toiy,  i^eography,  and  philoeophv  will  fnmiih  her  with 
materials  to  pass  away  cheenully  a  longer  life  than  is 
allotted  to  mortals.    I  believe  theve  are  few  heads 
capable  of  making  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations, 
but  the  result  of  them  is  not  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  moderate  capacity.   Do  not  fear  this  should 
make  her  affect  the  character  of  Lady ,  or  Lady 


or  Mrs 


those  women  are  ridiculous,  not 


because  they  have  learning,  but  because  th^  have  it 
not  ^  One  thinks  herself  a  complete  historian,  i^ter 
reading  Echard's  Roman  History ;  another  a  profound 
philosopher,  having  got  by  heart  some  of  Pope's  «mmi- 
ttUiffibU  essavs ;  and  a  third  an  able  divine,  on  the 
strengtii  of  Whitfield's  sermons ;  thus  you  hear  them 
screaming  politics  and  oontroversy.  | 


It  is  a  saying  of  Thttcydides,  that  igDoraiMae  is  bold, 
and  knowledge  reserved.    Indeed  it  is  impoanUe  to 
be  fiir  advanced  in  it  without  bei^g  more  humbled 
by  a  conviction  of  human  ignorance  than  elated  by 
learning.    At  the  same  time  I  reecnnmesid  boiAs^  1 
neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.    I  think  it  is  as 
scandalous  lor  a  woman  not  to  know  how  to  use  a 
needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to  know  how  to  nse  a  swovd. 
I  was  once  extremely  fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a 
great  mortification  to  me  iHien  mv  £uher  tuned  off 
my  master,  having  made  a  conaiderable  progreiP  Ibr 
the  short  time  I  learned.    My  over-eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weakness  in  my  eyes,  that 
made  it  necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage 
I  got  was  the  improvement  of  my  hand.     I  see  % 
hers  that  practice  will  make  her  a  ready  writer:  sits 
may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secretary,  whstt 
your  health  or  affiurs  muce  it  tioubleeome  to  yon  Is 
writo  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreaahls 
amusement  to  her.    She  cannot  have  too  maaylsr 
that  station  of  life  whidi  will  probably  be  ber  hta. 
The  ultimate  end  of  your  education  was  to  make  ysa 
a  good  wife  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that  ysa 
are  one) ;  hers  ought  to  be  to  make  her  happy  ia  a 
vircin  state.    I  will  not  say  it  is  hap^er,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  safer,  than  any  maniage.     In  n  lottery, 
where  there  is  (at  the  lowest  oomp^ation^  ten  thosh 
sand  blanks  to  a  prise,  it  is  the  most  prudent  chciee 
not  to  venture.    I  have  always  been  so  thorsogUy 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  that,  notwithetandii^  ^ 
flattering  views  I  had  for  you  (as  I  never  intnded 
you  a  sacrifice  to  mv  vanity),  I  thought  I  owed  yea 
the  justice  to  lay  berore  you  all  the  haxarda  attrmdiwg 
matrimony:  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  thestroBgest 
manner.    Perhaps  yon  may  have  more  suooeas  in  the 
instructing  your  daughter ;  she  has  so  much  oosnpst&y 
at  home,  uie  will  not  need  seeking  it  abroad,  andvill 
more  readily  take  the  notions  you  think  ^  to  gnt 
her.    As  you  were  alone  in  my  fiunily,  it  wonld  lave 
been  thought  a  great  cruelty  to  sufi^  you  no  csa- 
panions  of  your  own  age,  especially  having  so  maiiy 
near  relations,  and  I  do  not  wonder  their  <^inions  in- 
fluenced yours.    I  was  not  son^  to  see  yon  not  detci^ 
mined  on  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  noi  jonr  fafhi  th 
intention ;  and  contented  mywlf  with  oidenToarii^to 
make  your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might  not  be  in 
haste  to  leave  it. 

I  am  afnud  you  will  think  this  a  very  long  insg^ 
ficant  letter.  I  hope  the  kindness  of  the  dengn  will 
excuse  it,  being  willing  to  give  you  every  prooi  in  mj 
power  that  I  am  your  most  affectionate  mother. 


MBTAPBTBICIANB. 


Two  distinguished  phikMopMcal 
period,  Shaftesbury  and  B^eley.  Both 
oomplished  and  elegant  authors,  and  bo^  in.  tivk 
opimons,  influenced  other  minds.  The  mmmmam 
of  tbe  former  was  adopted  by  Hutcheaoo,  moA  the 
of  Berkeley  was  reproduoed  by  Hume. 


HAXL  OF  OSATTESBUBT. 


AKTHomr  AsHLET  Ooons,  tbe  third  Bad  of 
Shaftesbury,  was  bom  in  LondoQ  in  1671. 
carefU  private  education,  he  timveUed  fiir  i 
and  in  1693  entered  the  House  of  Gommoos. 
years  afterwards,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and 
vated  the  sode^  of  Bayfe  and  Le  Qerc.  On 
letam  he  sucoeeded  to  tiie  earldom,  and  spdks 
quently  in  the  House  of  Lords.  AH  hh 
tary  i^peannoes  were  creditable  to  his  talents, 
honourable  to  his  taste  and  fbdings.  Hia  flnt  pnb* 
licationwasin  1708^  A  Letter  oh  EniiHuieum^  prcmptel 
l^  theeztmvBgance  of  tiie  I^eneh  pnphetBk 
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mU  hod  d^enenited  (nto  fntolennce.  In  ITOt  ip- 
PMied  hli  MDralalt,  a  PhSet^ietil  Rhapndg.  mid 
Sauia  Commmit,  an  eutj  spot)  the  ftcMom  irf  wit 
and  hmnonr.  In  tbi*  latter  production  he  TindicatM 
the  OK  of  rldicnle  aa  a  teat  of  trnth.  In  1710  he 
publlahed  another  ^ght  work,  a  Sa^loma/,  or  Adeiee 
to  an  AMhor.  Soon  anerwardi  iU  health  compelled 
Lord  Shaftealrnry  to  aeek  ■  wamtn-  climate.  He 
fixed  on  Naplea,  where  he  died  in  Febmary  171S. 
■t  the  emrly  age  cf  forty-two.  A  complete  oirflec- 
tlon  of  hli  works  wni  poblijhed  In  1716.  In  three 
Tohunei,  onder  the  general  title  of  Cbaractaittiet  ijf 
Mm,  Jfowteri,  Opiitioiu,  and  TimcM, 


The  Btylc  nf  Shaftegbnrj  ii  lofty  and  mniicaL  He 
be«towed  great  paim  on  the  conitmction  of  hi*  Kn- 
tencea,  and  the  labour  it  too  apparent  Deiironi 
alK)  of  Uendiog  the  nobleman  and  man  of  the  world 
with  the  author,  a  tone  of  auumption  uid  familU- 
ijty  defonm  Knne  of  his  argument!  and  iUnatralioaa. 
He  wa*  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  ancient*,  and  In 
hi*  dialogue  entitled  '  lite  Uoraliata,'  ha*  adopted 
in  a  great  meamre  the  deTated  itrle  of  hi*  &Tourite 
Flato.  With  tho«e  who  hold  in  Uke  ettdmatioa  the 
warkt  at  that  '  dirtne  phUoaopber,'  and  who  are 
willing  to  exchange  oondnuity,  predilon,  and  lim- 
plicity.  for  melody  and  atatelineu  of  dictioo,  '  The 
HoraJiita'  cannut  fail  to  be  regarded,  ai  it  waa  by 
Leibnitz  and  Monboddo.withenthiuiuticadmlr&tiQD. 

The  religloua  tendency  of  SbaftetbuiT'*  writing* 
ha*  been  extenairely  diaciuKd.  That  he  it  »  power- 
fill  aod  decided  chsmpioa  again*t  the  atheiata,  i* 
nnireraally  admitted ;  but  with  reapect  to  hla  opi- 
nion of  Chriatiarity,  different  Tiew*  have  been  en- 
tertained. To  any  one,  however,  who  candidly 
conalden  the  tone  of  levity  and  dlapangement  in 
which,  in  many  part*  of  the  *  Characteriatic*,'  he 
■peak*  of  revelation,  a  fnture  atate,  and  fome  other 
Cbriatian  doctrine*,  we  think  it  will  appear  that  Dr 
Leiand  had  good  reaaon  to  include  him  among  the 
■otbon  relied  to  in  hla  '  View  of  the  Priodpd 
D(d*ticil  Writer*.'  The  repreaentaHoo  of  Shafted 
fauiT'*  view*  given  by  that  eminent  divine  io  hia 
mh  and  (Ixth  letter*.  *eem*  to  a*  well  lumorted, 
nid  free  from  prqudlce.    A  penual  of  the  '  Charao- 


terittte*'  will  make  it  evident  that  mnch  of  the  con- 
trover*7  which  the  work  ha*  occ*aioned  lia*  ariam 
fW)m  the  inconaiatent  oplnioiu  eipieiaed  in  ita  dif> 
ferent  part*. 

A*  a  moratiat;  Lord  Shafteabury  holda  the  oooapt- 
enona  place  of  founder  of  that  acbool  of  philo*opheis 
by  whom  virtue  uid  vice  are  regarded  a*  naturally 
and  ftindamentally  diatinct,  and  who  cooaider  man 
to  be  endowed  with  a  ■  mora]  aense*  by  which  theae 
are  diacriminated,  and  at  once  approved  of  or  con- 
demned, withoutreference  totheaelf-tnterttt  of  him 
who  judge*.  In  oppoiition  to  Hohbea.  he  maintain* 
that  the  nature  (^  man  i*  auch  a*  to  lead  to  the 
exerdae  of  benevolent  and  diaiotereated  aSectiona  in 
the  aocial  atate ;  and  he  eameitly  inculcate*  the  doc- 
trine, that  virtue  ia  more  conducive  than  vice  to  the 
temporal  happineaa  of  thoae  who  proctiae  it  He 
■pei^  of 'conacience,  or  anatural  lenae  of  the  odion*- 
neiBof  crimeondinjoiticei'  and  remark*,  that  aa,  in 
the  coae  of  objects  of  the  external  aenaea,  'thethape*, 
motion  a,  coloura,  and  proportiona  of  these  latter  being 
presented  to  oor  eye,  there  neceasorily  reanlt*  • 
beauty  or  deformity,  according  to  the  different  mea- 
aure,  arrangement,  and  di'poaition  of  their  aeveral 
parts  1  *a,  in  hehaviour  and  action*,  when  presented 
to  uur  uoderatiuidLng,  there  muat  be  found,  of  nece*- 
■ity,  an  apparent  difference,  according  to  tbe  ngn- 
lority  and  irreguioritT  of  the  aubjecti.'  Tbe  mind, 
aaya  be,  'feela  the  aolc  and  harah,  the  agreeable  and 
diaogreeabie,  in  the  aSections ;  and  Bud*  a  foul  and 
fair,  a  harmoniou*  and  a  diaaonont,  u  really  and 
truly  here  a*  iu  any  muaical  number*,  or  in  the  out- 
ward fbrma  or  represeatatdoo*  of  aensible  things. 
Nor  can  it  withhold  it*  admiration  and  eotacy,  ita 
averaion  and  acorn,  any  more  in  what  relatea  to  one 
than  to  the  other  of  theae  aubjecta.'  '  However  false 
or  corrupt  it  be  within  itaelf^  it  flnda  the  difference, 
M  to  beauty  and  coraelineaa,  between  (me  heart  and 
aoother  i  and  accordingly,  in  all  diainterested  cases, 
must  approve  in  *ome  mea*iiie  of  what  i*  nfttnnl 
•ad  boocst.  and  disapprove  what  ia  dl*boDe*t  and 
corrupt'  Thii  doctrine,  which  in  tlie  page*  of 
Sb*fte*bnT7  ii  left  in  a  verj  Imperftet  al«te,  bM 
been  aoocosfiiUy  followed  out  by  Dr  Hutcbeaon  d 
Gl**gaw,  and  *nh« 
by  Held,  Stewart,  ai 

[PlaU^lbpntaUatiMeftitSeaUi^Btcn^md 

[Fma  ■  Tb>  UonlMat] 

I  havs  now  a  better  idea  of  that  melanduily  yen 

dtacovored ;  and,  notwithatonding  the  hnmorou*  tmn 

yon  ware  pleased  to  give  it,  I  am  penooded  it  ha*  a 

difllerant  fooudation  &Dm  any  of  thoae  fantaitied 


u  u  Tuin  H  U7  0<  bii  note* ;  thlnllr, 
1,  provided  Hturjagi 
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causes  I  then  Msigned  to  it.  Lore,  doubtlen,  is  at 
the  bottom,  but  a  nobler  lore  than,  such  as  comm<m 
beauties  inspire. 

Here,  in  my  turn,  I  began  to  raise  my  Toioe,  and 
imitate  the  solemn  way  you  had  been  teaching  me. 
Knowing  as  you  are  (continued  1),  well  knowing  and 
experienced  in  all  the  degrees  and  orders  of  beauty, 
in  all  the  mysterious  charms  of  the  particular  forms, 
you  rise  to  what  is  more  general ;  and  with  a  laiger 
heart,  and  mind  more  comprehensiTe,  you  generously 
seek  that  which  is  highest  in  the  kind.  Not  capti- 
rated  by  the  lineaments  of  a  fair  face,  or  the  well- 
drawn  proportions  of  a  human  body,  you  riew  the  life 
itself,  and  embrace  rather  the  mind  which  adds  the 
lustre,  and  renders  chiefly  amiable. 

Nor  is  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  single  beauty  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  such  an  aspiring  soul.  It  seeks  how 
to  combine  more  beauties,  and  by  what  coalition  of 
these  to  form  a  beautiful  society.  It  riews  commu- 
nities, friendships,  relations,  duties;  and  considers 
by  what  harmony  of  particular  minds  the  general 
harmony  is  composed,  and  common  weal  «itablished. 
Nor  satisfied  even  with  public  good  in  one  community 
of  men,  it  frames  itself  a  nobler  object,  and  with  en- 
larged affection  seeks  the  good  of  mankind.  It  dwells 
wiw  pleasure  amidst  that  reason  and  those  orders  on 
which  this  fair  correspondence  and  goodly  interest  is 
established.  Laws,  constitutions,  ciril  and  religious 
rites ;  whaterer  civilises  or  polishes  rude  mankind ; 
the  sciences  and  arts,  philosophy,  morals,  rirtue ;  the 
flourishing  state  of  human  affairs,  and  the  perfection 
of  human  nature ;  these  are  its  delightful  prospects, 
and  this  the  charm  of  beauty  which  attracts  it. 

Still  ardent  in  this  punfuit  (such  is  its  lore  of  order 
and  perfection),  it  rests  not  here,  nor  satisfies  itself 
with  the  beauty  of  a  part,  but  extending  further  its 
communicative  bounty,  seeks  the  good  of  all,  and 
afiects  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  whole.  True 
to  its  natire  world  and  higher  countiy,  'tis  here  it 
seeks  order  and  perfection,  wishing  the  best,  and 
hoping  still  to  find  a  just  and  wise  administration. 
And  smce  all  hope  of  this  were  rain  and  idle,  if  no 
Universal  Mind  presided ;  since,  without  such  a  su- 
preme intelligence  and  providential  cue,  the  dis- 
tracted universe  must  be  condemned  to  ndtn  infinite 
oaUmitifls,  'tis  here  the  generous  mind  labours  to 
disoorer  that  healing  cause  by  which  the  interest  of 
the  whole  is  securely  established,  the  beauty  of  things, 
and  the  unirersal  order  happily  sustained. 

This,  Palemon,  is  the  labour  of  your  soul ;  and  this 
its  melandioly:  when  unsuccessfully  pursuing  the 
supreme  beauty,  it  meets  with  darkening  clouds  which 
intercept  its  sight.  Monsters  arise,  not  those  from 
Libyan  deserts,  but  from  the  heart  of  man  more  fer- 
tile, and  with  their  horrid  aspect  cast  an  unseemly 
reflection  upon  nature.  She,  helpless  as  she  is  thought, 
and  working  thus  absurdly,  is  contained,  the  gorem- 
ment  of  the  world  arraigned,  and  Deity  made  roid. 
Much  is  alleged  in  answer,  to  show  why  nature  errs ; 
and  when  she  seems  most  ignorant  or  perverse  in  her 

Sroductions,  I  assert  her  even  then  as  wise  and  provi- 
ent  as  in  her  goodliest  works.  For  'tis  not  then 
that  men  complam  of  the  world's  order,  or  abhor  the 
face  of  things,  when  they  see  various  interests  mixed 
and  interfering ;  natures  subordinate,  of  difieient 
kinds,  opposed  one  to  another,  and  in  Uieir  dififerent 
operations  submitted,  the  higher  to  the  lower.  Tis, 
on  the  contrary,  from  this  order  of  inferior  and  supe- 
rior things,  that  we  admire  the  world's  beauty,  founded 
thus  on  contrarieties ;  whilst  from  such  various  and 
disagreeing  principles  a  unirersal  concord  is  estab- 
lished. 

Thus  in  the  several  orders  of  terrestrial  forms,  a 
lesignation  is  required — a  sacrifice  and  mutual  yield- 
ing of  natures  one  to  another.  The  vegetables  by 
their  death  sustain  the  animals,  and  animal  bodies 


dissolred  cnridi  the  earth,  and  raise  again  tlie  Tes- 
table world.  The  numerous  insects  am  reduced  by 
the  superior  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts ;  and  these 
again  are  checked  br  nuA,  who  in  hts  torn  tttbmits 
to  other  natures,  and  resigns  Ida  fofm,  a  WCTifici  in 
common  to  the  rest  of  thi^gs.  And  if  in  natwce  so 
little  exalted  or  pre-eminent  above  each  otlmry  the 
sacrifice  of  interests  can  api»ear  so  jost,  how  mndi 
more  reasonably  may  all  inferior  natures  be  subjected 
to  the  superior  nature  of  the  world  I — that  worid, 
Palemon,  which  even  now  transported  yon,  wh«n  the 
sun's  fainting  light  gave  way  to  these  bri^t  eenelel- 
lations,  and  left  you  this  wide  system  to  contemplate. 

Here  are  those  laws  which  ought  not,  nor  can  sub- 
mit to  anything  below.  The  central  powvn  w^A 
hold  the  lasting  orbs  in  their  just  poise  and  nore- 
ment,  must  not  be  controlled  to  save  a  fleeting  fiiOB^ 
and  rescue  from  the  predpioe  a  puny  animal,  whose 
britUe  frame,  however  protected,  must  of  itself  ss 
soon  dissolve.  The  ambient  air,  the  inward  ra^oiia^ 
the  impending  meteors,  or  iHiaterer  else  is  nutomsn- 
tal  or  preservative  of  this  earth,  must  operate  in  a 
natural  course;  and  other  good  constitutions  mist 
submit  to  the  good  habit  and  constitution  of  the  all- 
sustaining  globe.  Let  us  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  by 
earthquakes,  storms,  pestilential  blasts,  nether  or 
upper  fires,  or  floods,  the  animal  kinds  are  oft  afflicted, 
and  whole  species  perhaps  involved  at  once  in  com- 
mon ruin.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if  the  interior  fonn, 
the  soul  and  temper,  partakes  of  this  occasional  di^ 
formity,  and  sympathises  often  with  its  close  partner. 
Who  is  there  that  can  wonder  either  at  the  sicknesses 
of  sense  or  the  depravity  of  minds  inclosed  in  such 
frail  bodies,  and  dependent  on  such  pervertible  or- 
gans 1 

Here,  then,  is  that  solution  you  require,  and  hcnee 
those  seeming  blemishes  cast  upon  nature.  Nor  ii 
there  ought  in  this  beside  what  is  natural  and  good. 
'TIS  pooa  which  is  predominant ;  and  eveir  oonmptibls 
and  mortal  nature,  by  its  mortality  and  oorruptiaa, 
yicdds  only  to  some  better,  and  all  in  common  to  that 
best  and  highest  nature  which  is  incorruptible  and 
immortaL 


Dft  Gboboe  Bbexxlbt,  to  wfaom  Fop)  assigned 
'  eTery  Tirtne  under  heaven,'  was  bom  a*  Thoma*: 
town,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  leS' .  He  wis 
distinguished  at  Dublin  nniverrity  for  his  praflden^ 
in  mathematical  studies,  and  became  a  frJow  at  Tti- 
nitycdllege.  In  1709  appeared  bis  TTka-o^q^FisisB, 
andinl7I0thePrMct>lM^£riiaian^Mwi£c^  In 
1713  he  published  his  Three  Dtahguet  betwmt  JSTydas 
oiuf  PAf2moiM,  in  which  his  ideal  system  wmsdeveloped 
in  language  singularly  animated  and  imaginative.  He 
now  became  acquainted  with  Swift,  Fope,  Steele, 
and  the  other  members  of  that  brilliaat  cirde^  by 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  sincerdj  beloTed.  He 
aooompanied  the  Eari  of  Peterboroogh,  aa  chapiafn 
and  secretarr,  in  his  embassy  to  Sioly,  and  after- 
wards traTeiled  on  the  continent  as  tutor  to  Ur 
Ashe,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Qogfaer.  This  aecoDd 
excursion  engaged  him  npwai^  of  foor  yeara 
While  abroad,  we  flnd  him  writing  thus  justly  and 
flnely  to  Pope :  '  As  merchants,  antiquaries,  men  of 

fleasure,  &Cn  have  all  different  Tiews  in  travdliqfr 
know  not  whether  it  might  not  be  worth  a  poet's 
while  to  travel,  in  order  to  store  his  mind  with 
strong  images  of  nature.  Green  fields  and  groves^ 
flowery  meaidows  and  purling  streams,  are  nowhera 
in  such  perfection  as  in  England ;  but  if  yon  wooU 
know  lightsome  days,  warm  suns,  and  blue  skie% 
you  must  come  to  Italy ;  and  to  enable  a  man  to  de- 
scribe rocks  and  precipices,  it  is  absolute^  necessaij 
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that  he  pass  the  Alps.'  WhUe  at  Paris,  Berkeley 
▼kited  the  French  philosopher  Malebranche,  then 
in  iU  health,  from  a  disease  of  the  lungs.  A  dispute 
ensiled  as  to  the  ideal  system,  and  Midebranche  was 
so  impetuons  in  argument,  that  he  brought  on  a 
▼iolent  increase  of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  days.  This  must  hare  been  a  more  than 
ideal  disputation  to  the  amiable  Berkeley,  who 
oould  not  but  be  deeply  afflicted  by  such  a  tragic 
result.  On  his  return,  he  published  a  Latin  trnct, 
De  Moiu,  and  an  essay  on  the  fatal  South-Sea 
Scheme  in  1720.  Pope  introduced  him  to  the  Earl 
of  Burlington,  and  by  that  nobleman  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  His  grace  made  Berkeley  his  chaplain, 
and  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the  deanery  of 
Derry.  It  was  soon  erident,  howerer,  that  per- 
sonal aggrandisement  was  never  an  object  of  inte- 
rest with  tliis  benevolent  philosopher.  He  had  long 
been  cherishing  a  project,  which  he  announced  as 
a  *  scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Americans 
to  Christianity,  by  a  college  to  be  erected  in  the 
Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Ber- 
muda.' In  this  college,  he  most  *  exorbitantly  pro- 
posed,' as  Swift  humorously  remarked,  *a  whole 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for 
a  fellow,  and  ten  for  a  student.'  No  anticipated 
difficulties  could  daunt  him,  and  he  communicated 
his  enthusiasm  to  others.  Coadjutors  were  obtained, 
a  royal  charter  was  granted,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpde 
promised  a  sum  of  £20,000  from  the  government  to 
promote  the  undertaking.  In  1728  Berkeley  and 
his  friends  sailed  for  Rhode  Island.  There  they  re- 
mained for  seven  years;  but  the  minister  proved 
faithless:  the  promised  sum  was  never  paid,  and 
the  philosopher  returned  to  Europe.  In  his  forced 
retirement,  he  had  applied  himself  to  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  in  1732  he  published  The  Mmute  Phih- 
topher,  a  series  of  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues. 
Fortune  again  smiled  on  Berkeley:  he  beoune  a 
favourite  with  Queen  Caroline,  and  in  1734  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne.  liord  Chester- 
field afterwards  offered  him  the  see  of  Clogher,  which 
was  double  the  value  of  that  of  Cloyne ;  but  he  de- 
clined the  preferment.  Some  useful  tracts  were 
afterwards  published  by  the  bishop,  including  one  on 
tar-water,  which  he  considered  to  possess  high  me- 
dicinal virtues.  Another  of  his  works  is  entitled 
Tke  Queriat;  containmg  9evenU  Queries  proposed  to 
Ae  Qmeideratkm  of  Ae  PubHc,  In  1752  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Oxford,  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  one  of  his  sons ;  and,  conscious  of  the  impro- 
priety of  residing  apart  fh>m  his  diocese,  he  endea- 
voured to  exchange  his  bishopric  for  some  canonry 
or  college  at  Oxford.  Failing  of  success,  he  wrote 
to  resign  his  bishopric,  worth  £1400  per  annum; 
bat  the  king  declared  that  he  should  die  a  bishop, 
tiiough  he  gave  him  liberty  to  reside  where  he 
pleased.  This  incident  is  honourable  to  both  parties. 
In  1753  the  good  prelate  died  suddenly  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Oxford,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Christ-church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  The  life  of  Berkeley  presents  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  patient  labour  and  romantic  enthu- 
•iasm,  of  learning  and  genius,  benevolence  and  worth. 
His  dislike  to  the  pursnita  and  troubles  of  ambitioD 
are  thus  expressed  by  him  to  a  friend  in  1747 : — 
*  In  a  letter  from  England,  which  I  told  you  came  a 
week  ago,  it  was  said  that  several  of  our  Irish  bishops 
were  earnestly  contending  for  the  primacy.  Prav, 
who  are  they  ?  I  thought  Bishop  Stone  was  only 
talked  of  at  present  I  ask  this  question  merely 
out  of  corioai^,  and  not  from  any  interest,  I  assure 
yoo.  I  am  no  man's  rival  or  competitor  in  this  mat- 
ter.   I  am  not  in  love  with  fieasts,  and  crowds  and 


visits,  and  late  hours,  and  strange  faces,  and  a  hurry 
of  affairs,  often  insignificant  For  my  own  private 
satisfhction,  I  had  rather  be  master  of  my  time  than 
wear  a  diadem.  I  repeat  these  things  to  you,  that 
I  may  not  seem  to  have  declined  idl  steps  to  the 
primacy  out  of  singularity,  or  pride,  or  stupidity, 
but  firom  solid  motives.  As  ibr  the  argument  fi^m 
the  opportunity  of  doing  good,  I  observe,  that  duty 
obliges  men  in  high  station  not  to  decline  occasions 
of  doing  good ;  but  duty  doth  not  oblige  men  to  solicit 
such  high  stations.'  He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher,  and  had  he  cultivated 
the  lighter  walks  of  literature,  might  have  shone 
with  lustre  in  a  field  which  he  but  rarely  visited. 
He  wrote  some  essays  for  the  'Guardian'  of  his 
friend  Steele;  and  when  inspired  with  his  trans- 
atlantic mission,  he  penned  the  following  fine  moral 
verses,  that  seem  to  shadow  forth  the  fast  accom- 
plishing greatness  of  the  new  world : — 

Vertet  tm  the  Proepect  qf  Plantmg  Arts  and  Learning 

in  America. 

Hie  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme. 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  £une. 

In  happy  climes,  where  traifi  the  genial  sun 
Ana  viigin  earth,  suck  scenes  ensue. 

The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 
And  fiuMned  bciiuties  by  the  true : 

In  happy  climes,  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules. 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense 
The  pedantxy  of  courts  and  schools : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts. 
The  good  and  grMt  inspirinf  epie  rage, 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay ; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  younsp 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  day^ 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  fiist  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

The  works  of  Berkeley  form  an  important  land- 
mark in  metaphysical  science.  At  fint  his  valu- 
able and  original  *  Theory  of  Vision'  was  considered 
a  philosophical  romance,  yet  his  doctrines  are  now 
incorporated  with  every  system  of  optics.  The 
diief  aim  of  Berkeley  was  *  to  distinsuish  the  im- 
mediate and  natural  objects  of  sight  from  the  seem- 
imgfy  instantaneous  conclusions  which  experience  and 
habit  teach  us  to  draw  from  them  in  our  earliest 
infan^ ;  or,  in  the  more  concise  metaphysical  lan- 
guage of  a  later  period,  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  original  and  the  acquired  perceptions  of  the 
eye.**  The  ideal  system  of  Berkeley  was  written 
to  expose  the  sophistry  of  materialism,  but  it  is 
defeetiTe  and  erroneous.  He  attempts  to  prove 
that  extension  and  figure,  hardness  and  softness, 
and  aU  oAer  aensiUe  qualities,  are  mere  ideaa 
of  the  mind,  whidi  cannot  possibly  exist  in  an  in- 
sentient snbstanoe— a  theory  which,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  tends  to  unhinge  the  whole  frame 
of  the  human  undentanding,  by  shaking  oar  con- 
fidence in  thoee  principles  of  belief  wludi  fonn  an 
essential  part  of  ita  constitution.    Onr  ideaa  1m 
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*  evidently  considered  not  as  states  of  the  individaal 
mind,  bat  as  separate  things  existing  in  iU  and 
capable  of  existing  in  other  minds,  but  in  them 
alone ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  assumptions 
that  his  system,  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  a 
system  of  scepticism,  is  chiefly  defectire.  But 
having,  as  he  supposed,  these  ideas,  and  conoeiving 
that  they  did  not  perish  when  they  ceased  to  exist 
in  his  mind,  since  the  same  ideas  recurred  at  inter- 
vals, he  deduced,  from  the  neceasi^  which  there 
seemed  for  some  omnipresent  mind,  in  which  they 
might  exist  during  the  intervals  of  recurrence,  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  Deity ;  and  it,  indeed,  as 
he  supposed,  ideas  be  something  different  from  the 
mind  itself  recurring  only  at  mtervals  to  created 
minds,  and  incapable  of  existing  but  in  mind,  the 
demonstration  of  some  infinite  omnipresent  mind,  in 
whidi  they  exist  during  these  intervals  cf  recur* 
rence  to  flmte  minds,  must  be  allowed  to  be  perfect 
The  whole  force  of  the  pious  demonstration,  there- 
fore, which  Berkeley  flattered  himself  with  having 
urged  irresistibly,  is  completely  obviated  by  the 
simple  denial,  that  ideas  are  anytiiing  more  than  the 
mind  itself  affected  in  a  certain  manner ;  since,  in 
this  case,  our  ideas  exist  no  longer  than  our  mind  is 
affected  in  that  particular  manner  which  constitutes 
each  particular  idea ;  and  to  say  that  our  ideas  exist 
in  the  divine  mind,  would  thus  be  to  say,  only,  that 
our  mind  itself  exists  in  the  divine  mind,  lliere  is 
not  the  sensation  of  colour  in  addition  to  the  mind, 
nor  the  sensation  of  fragrance  in  addition  to  the 
mind ;  but  the  sensation  of  colour  is  the  mind  exist- 
ing in  a  certain  state,  and  the  sensation  of  firagrance 
is  the  mind  existing  in  a  diflbrent  state.'*  The 
style  of  Berkeley  has  been  generally  admired :  it 
is  dear  and  unaffected,  with  the  easy  grace  of  the 
polished  philosopher.  A  love  of  description  and  of 
external  nature  is  evinced  at  times,  and  possesses 
something  of  the  freshness  of  Izaak  Walton. 

llndvttrjf,'] 

[Fraa  *  An  Bmsj  towards  prersntliig  the  Rain  of  Great 
Britain,*  writftn  toon  alter  the  aflUr  of  the  8oQth-8ea 
Sohome.] 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth  ;  this  is 
so  true,  that  it  is  impossible  an  industrious  free  peo- 
ple should  want  the  necessaries  and  Oomforts  of  life, 
or  an  idle  enjoy  them  under  any  form  of  gpvemment. 
Monej  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public,  as  it  promoteth 
industry,  and  credit  having  the  same  effect,  is  of  the 
same  value  with  money ;  but  money  or  credit  circu- 
lating through  a  nation  from  hand  to  hand,  without 
producing  labour  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants,  is 
direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such 
plausible  schemes,  as  may  draw  those  who  are  less 
skilful  into  their  own  and  the  public  ruin.  But 
surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but 
must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the  game 
or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead 
of  prosecuting  the  old  honest  methoos  of  industry 
and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public  gaming-table 
and  play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring 
riches  without  industiy  or  merit,  the  less  there  will  be 
of  either  in  that  state  :  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin 
that  attends  it.  Besides,  when  money  is  shifted  from 
hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortuitous  manner,  that 
some  men  shall  from  nothing  acquire  in  an  instant 
vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert;  while  others 
are  as  suddenly  stripped  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and 
left  on  the  parish  by  their  own  avarice  and  credulity, 

*  I>r  Thomas  Brown. 


what  can  be  hoped  for  on  the  one  hand  but  abandoned 
luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other  but  extreme 
madness  and  despair  1 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and 
eztraordinaiy  methods,  as  they  operate  riolently  on 
the  passions  of  men,  and  encourage  them  to  dcqnse 
the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are  to  be  made  by  aa 
honest  industiy,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  public,  sad 
even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  oeinvolTed 
in  the  public  ruin.  *  * 

Ood  grant  the  time  be  not  near  when  men  shall 
say,  *  This  island  was  once  inhabited  by  a  religions, 
brave,  sincere  people,  of  plain  unoomipt  mauneni 
respecting  inbred  worth  rather  than  titles  and  appesr- 
anoes,  assertors  of  liberty,  lovers  of  their  coantiy, 
jealous  of  their  own  rights,  and  unwilling  to  infringe 
the  rights  of  others ;  improvers  of  learning  and  useful 
arts,  enemies  to  luxury,  tender  of  other  men's  livci, 
and  prodigal  of  their  own ;  inferior  in  nothing  to  the 
old  ureeks  or  R4>m'ans,  and  superior  to  each  of  those 
people  in  the  perfections  of  the  other.  Such  were  our 
ancestors  dunng  their  rise  and  greatness ;  but  thej 
degenerated,  grew  servil4*  flatterers  of  men  in  power, 
adopted  Epicurean  notions,  became  venal,  corrupt, 
injurious,  which  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  Ood 
and  man,  and  occasioned  their  final  ruin.' 

iPr^udieet  and  QputHMct.] 

Prejudices  are  notions  or  opinions  which  the  mind 
entertains  without  knowing  tne  grounds  and  reasons 
of  them,  and  which  are  assented  to  without  examina- 
tion. The  first  notions  which  take  posstssion  of  ths 
minds  of  men,  with  regard  to  duties  social,  moral,  and 
civil,  may  therefore  be  justly  styled  prejudices.  The 
mind  of  a  young  creature  cannot  remain  emptv ;  if 
you  do  not  put  into  it  that  which  Is  good,  it  will  bs 
sure  to  receive  that  which  is  bad. 

Do  what  you  can,  there  will  still  be  a  biaa  fiom 
education ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  better  this  bias  should 
lie  towards  things  laudable  and  useful  to  locietjl 
This  bias  still  operates,  although  it  may  not  alwsji 
prevail.  The  notions  first  instilled  have  the  earliest 
influence,  take  the  deepest  root,  and  generally  sn 
found  to  give  a  colour  and  complexion  to  the  subse- 
quent lives  of  men,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  truth  ths 
great  source  of  human  actions.  It  is  not  eold,  or 
honour,  or  power,  that  moves  men  to  act,  but  ths 
opinions  they  entertain  of  those  things.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  if  a  magistrate  should  say, '  No  matter 
what  notions  men  embrace,  I  will  take  heed  to  their 
actions,'  therein  he  shows  his  weakness ;  for,  soch  as 
are  men's  notions,  such  will  be  their  deeds. 

For  a  man  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by,  to  love 
his  neighbour  as  himself^  to  honour  Us  superiors,  to 
believe  that  Ood  scans  all  his  action*,  and  will  reward 
or  punish  them,  and  to  think  that  he  who  is  cuiltj  of 
falsehood  or  injustice  hurts  himself  more  than  so/ 
one  else ;  are  not  these  such  notions  and  principles  si 
every  wise  governor  or  l^slator  would  covet  sbofe 
all  things  to  have  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  ertry 
individual  under  his  care!  This  is  allowed  ercnbjf 
the  enemies  of  religion,  who  would  fitin  hare  it 
thought  the  offspring  of  state  policy,  honouring  its 
usefulness  at  the  same  time  that  they  disparage  its 
truth.  What,  therefore,  cannot  be  acquired  by  eTViy 
man's  reasoning,  must  be  introduced  by  precept,  sod 
riveted  by  custom ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind must,  in  all  civilised  societies,  have  their  mind% 
by  timely  instruction,  well  seasoned  and  famished 
with  proper  notions,  which,  although  the  grounds  or 
proofr  thereof  be  unknown  to  them,  will  nerertbe- 
less  influence  their  conduct,  and  so  fu  render  them 
usefril  members  of  the  state.  But  if  you  strip  men 
of  these  their  notions,  or,  if  you  will,  prejudices,  with 
regard  to  modesty,  decency,  justice^  efaaiitj,  and  ths 
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like,  you  will  soon  find  them  8o  many  monsters, 
utterly  unfit  for  human  society. 

I  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  most  men  want 
leisure,  opportunity,  or  faculties,  to  deriTe  conclusions 
from  their  principles,  and  establish  morality  on  a 
foundation  of  human  science.  True  it  is  (as  St  Paul 
obserres)  that  the  *  inrisible  things  of  Ood,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  ;*  and  from 
thence  the  duties  of  natural  religion  may  be  dis- 
coTered.  But  these  thincs  are  seen  and  discoTered 
by  those  alone  who  open  their  eyes  and  look  narrowly 
for  them.  Now,  if  you  look  throughout  the  world, 
you  shall  find  but  few  of  these  narrow  inspectors  and 
inquirers,  yery  few  who  make  it  their  business  to 
analyse  opinions,  and  pursue  them  to  their  rational 
source,  to  examine  whence  truths  spring,  and  how 
they  are  Inferred.  In  short,  you  shall  find  all  men 
full  of  opinions,  but  knowledge  only  in  a  few. 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  human  Jund,  that  the  multitude  should  be  philo- 
sophers, or  that  they  should  know  things  in  their 
causes.  We  see  every  day  that  the  rules,  or  conclu- 
sions alone,  are  sufficient  for  the  shopkeeper  to  state 
his  account,  the  sailor  to  navigate  his  ship,  or  the 
carpenter  to  measure  his  timber ;  none  of  which  un- 
derstand the  theory,  that  is  to  say,  the  grounds  and 
reasons  either  of  arithmetic  or  geometry.  Even  so  in 
moral,  political,  and  religious  matters,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  rules  and  opinions  early  imbibed  at  the  first 
dawn  of  understanding,  and  without  the  least  glimpse 
of  science,  may  yet  produce  excellent  effects,  arid  be 
veiy  useful  to  the  world ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are 
so,  will  be  very  visible  to  every  one  who  shall  observe 
what  passeth  round  about  him. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inculcate,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  prejudices  and  other  opinions  doth  not 
consist  in  this,  that  the  former  are  false  and  the  lat- 
ter true ;  but  in  this,  that  the  former  are  taken  upon 
trust,  and  the  latter  acquired  by  reasoning.  He  who 
hath  been  taught  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  may  be  as  right  in  his  notion  as  he  who  hath 
reasoned  himself  into  that  opinion.  It  will  then  by 
no  means  follow,  that  because  this  or  that  notion  is  a 
prejudice,  it  must  be  therefore  false.  The  not  distin- 
guishing between  prejudices  and  errors  is  a  prevailing 
oversight  among  our  modem  free-thinkers. 

There  may  ^  indeed,  certain  mere  prejudices  or 
opinions,  which,  having  no  reasons  either  assigned  or 
assignable  to  support  them,  are  nevertheless  enter- 
tained by  the  mind,  because  they  are  intruded  be- 
times into  it.  Such  may  be  supposed  false,  not  be- 
cause they  were  early  learned,  or  learned  without 
their  reasons,  but  because  there  are  in  truth  no  rea- 
sons to  be  given  for  them. 

Certainly  if  a  notion  may  be  concluded  frtlse  be- 
cause it  was  early  imbibed,  or  because  it  is  with  most 
men  an  object  of  belief  rather  than  of  knowledge,  one 
may  by  the  same  reasoning  conclude  several  proposi- 
tions of  Euclid  to  be  false.  A  simple  apprehension 
of  conclusions,  as  taken  in  themselves,  without  the 
deductions  of  science,  is  what  falls  to  the  share  of 
mankind  in  general.  Religious  awe,  the  precepts  of 
parents  and  masten,  the  wisdom  of  legislators,  and 
the  accumulated  experience  of  ages,  supply  the  place 
of  proofs  and  reasonmgs  with  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks ; 
I  would  say  that  discipline,  national  constitution, 
and  laws  human  or  Divme,  are  so  many  plain  land- 
marks which  guide  them  into  the  paths  wherein  it  is 
presumed  they  ought  to  tread. 

[Prom '  Maxmt  dmeenUng  Poftiofimi.'] 

A  man  who  hath  no  sense  of  God  or  oonidenoe, 
would  you  make  such  a  one  guardian  to  your  child  f 
If  not,  why  guardian  to  the  state  f 

A  fop,  or  man  of  pleasure,  makes  but  ft  acurvy 
patriot. 


He  who  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  honest 
man,  you  may  be  sure  is  himself  a  knave. 

The  patriot  aims  a^  his  private  good  in  the  public. 
The  knave  makes  the  public  subservient  to  his  private 
interest.  The  former  considers  himself  as  pajt  of  a 
whole,  the  latter  considers  himself  as  the  whole. 

Moral  evil  is  never  to  be  committed ;  physical  evil 
may  be  incurred  either  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  or  to 
procure  a  eood. 

When  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  patriotism. 

The  fawning  courtier  and  the  surly  fquire  often 
mean  the  same  thing— «ach  his  own  interest. 

Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed  to  perfect  in* 
action. 


HISTORICAL,  CRTnOAL,  AND  THBOLOQICAL 

WRITER& 

In  these  departments  we  have  no  very  distin- 
guished names,  unless  it  be  that  of  Bentlej  ai  i 
daasical  critic. 


ULWBBIfCB  BCBAUK 

LAWMnrcB  Echard  (1 671-1 730)  was  a  Tohimi- 
noiis  writer  and  historian.  After  receiving  educa* 
tion  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  obtained  the  livings  of  Welton  and  Ell- 
ington in  Lincolnshire.  In  1 7 IS  he  was  preferred  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe,  and  became  also  a  pre- 
bendary in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  His  leisore  was 
devoted  to  historical  pursuits,  and  he  published  a 
HiMtory  ofEnghmd,  a  Oetural  Eceknastkal  Hittofy, 
a  Hittary  of  Romt,  a  Gtmeral  Gazetteer,  &c.  Hit 
History  of  England  was  attacked  by  Galamy  and 
Oldmizon ;  but  it  long  maintained  its  ground ;  and 
bis  Eodesiasticai  History  has  been  often  reprinted. 
Without  aiming  at  philosophical  analyaia  or  inves- 
tigation, Echard  was  a  careful  oompUer,  with  com- 
petent learning  and  judgment 


JOHN  STRTPB. 

John  Strtpb  (1643-1737)  was  a  laborions  collec- 
tor and  literanr  antiquary.  His  works  afford  ample 
illustrations  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  biography 
at  periods  of  strong  national  interest  and  importance, 
and  they  are  now  reckoned  among  the  most  valn- 
able  of  onr  standard  memorials.  The  writings  of 
Strype  consist  of  a  Life  of  Archbiehop  Cranmer 
(1694),  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomae  Smith  (1698),  a  Life 
o/Biehep  Aylmer  (1701),  a  Life  of  Sir  John  Chehe 
0705),  AnnaU  of  the  Beformatwn,  four  Tcdumes 
(1709-31),  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Grimdal  (1710),  Life 
and  Letters  of  Archbishop  Parher  (1711),  Life  of 
Archlrishop  Whitgift  (1718),  Ecclesiastical  Memorials, 
three  volumes  (1721).  He  also  edited  Slew's  Snr- 
vey  of  London,  and  part  of  Dr  Lightfoot's  works. 
Strype  was  the  son  of  a  foreign  refugee,  John  Van 
Stryp,  a  native  of  Brabant,  who  fled  to  England  on 
account  of  his  religion,  and  followed  the  business  of 
a  silk  merchant  The  son  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation at  Cambridge,  and  enteringinto  holy  orders, 
became  successiydy  curate  of  Theydon-Boys,  in 
Essex,  preacher  in  Low  Leyton,  rector  of  Terring, 
in  Sussex,  and  lecturer  at  Hackney.  He  resign^i 
his  clerical  charges  in  1724,  and  from  this  time  tiU 
his  death,  which  happened  in  his  ninety-fourth  year, 
he  resided  at  HaclmeT  with  Mr  Harris,  an  apothe- 
cary, who  was  married  to  his  granddaughter.  Faith- 
tvl  and  laborious,  Strype  was  highly  respected  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England.  A  correct 
and  elegant  reprint  of  his  works  has  proceeded  from 
the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford. 


CYCLOPEDIA  OP 


Dm  PoTTEK  (1674-1747),  trclitdihop  of  Canter- 
bury, i*  known  m  anthor  of  >  Toluable  work  on  the 
Mitiquidei  of  Greece,  in  two  rotunie*  ocUtd.  The 
naeaniliei  of  modem  pbilologiita,  eipecially  among 
the  Genniuii,  hare  greatly  enriched  ttiii  department 
of  literature ;  but  Potter  led  the  way.  and  tupplied 
«  groundwork  (or  future  icholari.  Ha  alio  edited 
the  writingi  of  Ljcopbrun,  aod  wrote  several  theo- 
logical treatiiei  and  diacouTKa  oo  cliuri:b  govern- 
inent,  which  were  collect«il  and  printed  at  ():!ford 
in  17&S,  in  three  Tolumet.  With  the  learning  of 
tbe  Engliih  hierarchy,  Dr  Potter  ii  aaid  to  hare 


be  ditinliGrited  liij  wn  Ibr  marrying  below  hia  rank 

BABii.EiHHrrT(16T4-1714)perfonned  for  Roman 
antiquitiei  what  Atchbiihop  Potter  did  for  Grecian. 
Hit  ifranE  Anliaua  IfotUia,  or  the  Antiquitiei  of 
Borne,  in  one  volume  octavo,  waa  a  mpectalile  con- 
tribution to  hiatorical  literature,  and  for  nearly  a 
century  held  it*  place  m  tbe  slandaid  work  ni»n 
the  labject  It  waa  then  partly  luperaeded  by  the 
Roman  Antiquities  of  Dr  Adam  ;  but  recent  times 
have  seen  both  thrown  Into  the  bockgronnd,  in 
consequence  of  the  vast  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Rome,  its 
people,  and  their  institutions,  chiefiy  by  German 
Khalara,  and  partly  by  the  investigations  at  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum.  Kennelt  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxfind,  and  became  chap- 
lain to  tbe  English  tietorj  at  Leghorn,  where  he 
was  in  danger  ftom  the  Inquisition.  He  was  grcaHj 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  for  his  learning, 
piety,  and  modesty.  Besides  bis  Hainan  Antiqui- 
ties, he  wrote  Lisa  of  Ihe  Grecian  Potti,  an  Expoa- 
tiiM  af  Ihe  Crttd,  and  a  collection  of  sermons. 


Dm  HiCHiBD  BEifTLEv  {1685-1748)  was  perhaps 
the  greateit  classical  scholar  that  England  haa  pro- 
duced. He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became 
ehaplda  to  StilliogOeet,  hiahop  of  Worcester.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  preacher  of  the  lecture 
Instituted  by  Boyle  for  the  defence  of  Christianity, 
and  delivered  a  series  of  discourses  against  atheism. 
In  these  Bentley  introduced  tlie  discoveries  of  New- 
ton as  illustratiuni  of  bis  argument,  and  the  lec- 
tures were  bigb^y  popular.  His  next  public  ap- 
pearance waa  in  the  famous  controvcny  with  tht 
Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  rela- 
tive to  tbe  genuineness  of  the  Greek  epistles  of 
Phaiaiis,  This  controreny  we  have  already  spoken 
of  in  our  section  on  Sir  William  Temple.  Most 
of  the  wits  and  scholara  of  that  period  joined  with 
Boyle  ag^nst  Bentley;  but  he  triumplianti]'  esta- 
blished his  position  that  the  epistles  are  spurious, 
while  the  poignancy  of  his  wit  and  aarcaam.  and 
the  sagacity  evioced  in  bis  coi^ectural  emendations, 
were  unequallud  among  his  Oxford  opponents. 
Bentley  was  al^erwards  made  master  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge;  and  in  1716  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed regius  pn^essoc  of  divioity.  His  next 
literal?  performances  were  an  edition  of  Horace, 
and  editions  of  Terence  and  Phedrns.  The  talent 
be  had  displayed  in  making  emendationi  on  the 
classics,  tempted  him,  in  an  'evil  Lour,'  to  edit 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
critic  was  then  advanced  in  years,  and  hod  lost  some 
portion  of  bis  critical  sagacity  and  discernment, 
while  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  ever  have  entered 


Bantlaj^  BssI,  In  TiiDttjr  CaSats  OmH- 
Some  of  hia  emaidatiaiiM  destroy  tbe  happiest  snl 
choicest  eipressims  of  the  poet.    Tbe  subttme  Uu^ 

■  No  li^t,  but  latber  daiknMS  vuibU,' 
Bentley  render^ 

'  No  light,  bat  tsther  a  tniupicnons  glcnm.' 
Another  flne  Uiltonic  pssssge — 

'  Oar  tormantB  also  DU^  in  IsBgth  at  tima 
Become  ou  elemmts,' 
Is  rednoed  into  prose  as  follows : — 

'  Then,  as  'twas  well  observed,  oui  tormeais  tatj 


Such  a  critic  could  never  hare     , 

saniibili^,  boiraTcr  extensive  and  mbinta  might  be 
lui  verbal  kmvledge  of  the  daarica.  Brassy  ^ed 
at  CoBiMdge  in  1741L  He  •eemi  to  hare  bitn  th* 
impeiioaatiaaof aeomhatiTeniiilt.  HisooUsgaU 
»«•  spent  in  continual  war  with  all  who  wwe  oA- 
(dal^  ominectecl  witii  bim.  He  is  said  ooe  day,  ta 
flndnig'  bia  ann  reading  a  novel,  to  have  remaiksd 
— 'Wh7  read  a  book  that  you  cannot  qnottP'-^ 
saying  whldi  aSbrda  an  amusing  illustratiaa  sf  I'' 
nrnttue  tad  ot^ect  of  his  literaiy  studies. 

lA^MarVf  qfHeiaat  «i  Siligiam  JfAn.] 
Ws  lootsas  anrsslvas  as  much  ooocenisd,  sad  as 
truly  as  [the  deiat*]  themialva  an,  for  tbe  uss  luJ 
authority  of  rtaHoi  iu   contraveniea  of  fsith.    VFl 
look  iq>OQ  right  teaaon  as  the  uatlts  lamp  of  tlit  k" 
placed  and  kindled  then  by  our  Cnator,  to  cooilu 
us  in  tbe  whole  ronrsr  of  our  judgoifnts  and  »rti«i^ 
True  reason,  like  its  diiine  Aulhor,  never  it  ilf  If 
deceived,  nor  ev«T  decei«« 
tion  itself  is  not  shj  nor  ui 


rilling  to  ascrilic  i'l  o' 


TBBOLOGICAL  WRITSSa. 
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DR  PRAKCIS  ATTBRBVRT. 


fini  credit  and  fandamental  auihority  to  the  test  and 
teiitimonj  of  reason.  Sound  reason  is  the  tonchstone 
to  distinguish  that  pore  and  genuine  gold  ftom  baser 
metals ;  rerelation  truly  dirine,  from  imposture  and 
enthusiasm :  so  that  the  Christian  leli^on  is  so  far 
from  declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  tnaU  of  reason, 
that  it  everywhere  appeals  to  it;  is  defended  and 
supported  by  it ;  and  indeed  cannot  continue,  in  the 
Apostle's  description  (James  i.  27),  '  pure  and  unde- 
filed*  without  it.  It  is  the  benrat  of  reason  alone, 
under  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  Ood,  that  we  our- 
■elres  are  at  this  day  a  reformed  orthodox  church : 
that  we  departed  from  the  errors  of  popenr,  and  that 
we  knew,  too,  where  to  stop ;  nether  running  into  the 
eztraTsgances  of  fSuiaticism,  Jior  sliding  into  the  in- 
dilforeney  of  libertinism.  Whatsoerer,  therefore,  is 
inconsistent  with  natural  reason,  can  nerer  be  Justly 
imposed  as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the  same  body 
Is  m  many  places  at  onoe,  that  plain  bread  is  not 
bread ;  sudi  things,  though  they  be  sud  with  nerer 
■0  mudi  pomp  and  cUum  to  infallibility,  we  hare 
still  greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  being  con- 
trary to  common  sense  and  our  natural  faculties; 
as  subrerting  the  foundations  of  all  futh,  eren  the 
grounds  of  their  own  credit,  and  all  the  principles  of 
dril  life. 

So  far  are  we  ftom  contending  with  our  adTersaries 
about  the  dicnity  and  authority  of  reason ;  but  then 
we  differ  with  them  about  the  exercise  of  it,  and  the 
extent  of  its  province.  For  the  deists  there  stop,  and 
set  bounds  to  their  futh,  where  reason,  their  only 
ffutde,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along 
before  them.  We,  on  the  contrary,  as  (Deut.  xxxiv.) 
Hoses  was  shown  by  divine  power  a  true  sight  of  the 
promised  land,  though  himself  could  not  pass  over  to 
it,  so  we  think  reason  may  receive  from  revelation 
some  further  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  things, 
and  be  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  them ;  though 
itself  cannot  pass  on,  nor  travel  those  regions ;  cannot 
penetrate  the  fund  of  those  truths,  nori^vance  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  them.  For  there  is  certainly  a  wide 
difference  between  what  is  contrary  to  reason,  and 
what  is  superior  to  it,  and  out  of  its  readu 

DR  FRANCU  ATTBRBURT. 

Dm  Frakcis  Atterburt  (1662*1731),  an  OxfSord 
^vine  and  zealous  high  churchman,  was  one  of  the 
oombetants  in  the  critical  warflue  wHh  Bentley 
about  the  epistles  of  Fhalarit.  Originally  tutor  to 
Lord  Orrery,  he  was»  in  171S,  rewarded  fiir  his 
Tory  zeal  by  being  named  Bishop  of  Bocheiter. 
Under  the  new  dynasty  and  Whig  goyemment,  his 
waX  carried  him  into  treasonable  practices,  and,  in 
1722,  he  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  bdng 
concerned  in  a  plot  to  restore  the  Pretender,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  A  bill  of  pafais  and 
penalties  was  preferred  against  him,  and  be  was 
deposed  and  outlawed.  Atterlmry  now  went  into 
ficue,  and  resided  first  at  Brussels  and  afterwards 
at  Paris,  cootimiing  to  correspond  with  Pope,  BoUng* 
broke,  and  his  other  Jacobite  friends,  till  his  death. 
The  works  of  this  accomplished,  but  restless  and 
'  aspiring  prelate,  consist  of  four  yolomet  of  seimona, 
some  visitation  charges,  and  his  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, which  was  extensive.  His  style  is  easy 
and  elegant,  and  he  was  a  very  Impressiye  preacher. 
The  good  taste  of  Atterbury  is  seen  in  his  admira- 
tion of  Milton,  before  ihshion  had  sanctioned  the 
applanse  of  the  great  poet  His  letters  to  Pbpe 
breathe  the  utmost  affection  and  tenderness.  The 
following  farewell  letter  to  the  poet  was  sent  from 
the  Tower,  April  10,  1723 : — 

'Dear  Sir— I  thank  you  for  all  the  instances  of 
your  friendship,  both  before  and  since  my  misfoi^ 
tones.    A  little  time  will  complete  them,  and  sepa* 


rate  you  and  me  for  ever.  But  in  what  part  of  the 
world  soever  I  am,  I  will  live  mindful  of  your  sincere 
kindness  to  me;  and  will  please  myself  with  the 
thought  that  I  still  live  in  your  esteem  and  affection 
as  much  as  eyer  I  did ;  and  that  no  accideht  of  life, 
no  distance  of  time  or  place,  will  alter  you  In  that 
respect  It  never  can  me,  who  have  loved  and  valued 
you  eyer  since  I  knew  you,  and  shall  not  fail  to  do  it 
when  I  am  not  allowed  to  tell  you  so,  as  the  case 
win  soon  be.  Give  my  faithftd  services  to  Dr  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  thanks  fbr  what  he  sent  me,  which  was 
much  to  the  purpose,  if  anything  can  be  said  to  be 
to  the  purpose  in  a  case  that  is  already  determined. 
Let  him  know  my  defence  will  be  such,  that  neither 
my  friends  need  blush  for  me,  nor  will  my  enemies 
have  great  occasion  to  triumph,  though  sure  of  the 
victory.  I  shall  want  his  advice  before  I  go  abroad 
in  many  things.  But  I  question  whether  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  see  him  or  anybody,  but  such  as  are 
absolutdy  necessary  towards  the  despatch  of  my 
private  siTairs.  If  so,  Grod  bless  you  both  I  and  may 
no  part  of  the  ill  fortune  that  attends  me  ever  pur- 
sue eitlier  of  you.  I  know  not  but  I  may  call  upon 
you  at  my  hearing,  to  say  somewhat  about  my  way 
of  spending  my  time  at  the  deanery,  which  did  not 
seem  calciwited  towards  managing  plots  and  conspi- 
racies. But  of  that  I  shall  consider.  You  and  I  have 
spent  many  hours  together  upon  much  pleasanter 
subjects ;  and,  that  I  may  preserve  the  old  custom, 
I  shall  not  part  with  you  now  till  I  have  closed  this 
letter  with  three  lines  of  Milton,  which  you  will,  I 
know,  readily,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  con- 
cern, apply  to  your  ever  affectionate,  &c. 

Some  natural  tears  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon ; 
Tlie  world  was  all  l^fore  him  where  to  choose 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide.' 

The  use  of  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony  in 
divine  worship  I  shall  recommend  and  justify  from 
this  consideration:  that  they  do,  when  wisely  em- 
ployed and  managed,  contribute  extremely  to  awaken 
the  attention  and  enliven  the  devotion  of  all  serious 
and  sincere  Christians ;  and  their  usefulness  to  this 
end  will  appear  on  a  double  account,  as  they  remove 
the  ordinaiy  hindrances  of  devotion,  and  as  they 
supply  us  farther  with  n)ecial  helps  and  advantages 
towards  quickening  and  improving  it. 

By  the  melodious  harmony  of  the  church,  the  ordi- 
nary hindrances  of  devotion  are  removed,  particu- 
larly these  three ;  that  engagement  of  thought  which 
we  oftm  bring  with  us  into  the  church  from  what  we 
last  converse  with ;  those  accidental  distractions  that 
may  happen  to  us  during  the  course  of  divine  service; 
and  that  weariness  and  flatness  of  mind  which  some 
weak  tempera  may  labour  under,  by  reason  even  of 
the  length  of  it 

When  we  come  Into  the  sanctuary  immediately 
fh>m  any  worldly  affair,  as  our  very  condition  of  life 
does,  alas !  force  many  of  us  to  do,  we  come  usually 
with  divided  and  alienated  minds.  The  business,  the 
pleasure,  or  the  amusement  we  left,  sticks^  fast  to  us, 
and  perhaps  engrosses  that  heart  for  a  time,  which 
should  then  be  taken  up  altogether  in  spiritual 
addresses.  But  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  sacred 
hymns  strikes  us,  all  that  busy  swarm  of  thoughts 
presently  disperses:  bv  a  gratefiil  violence  we  are 
forced  into  the  duty  that  is  going  forward,  and,  as 
indevottt  and  backward  as  we  were  before,  find  our- 
selves on  the  sudden  seized  with  a  sacred  warmth, 
ready  to  cry  out,  with  holy  David,  '  My  heart  is 
fixed,  0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed;  I  will  sing  and 
give  praise.'  Our  misapplication  of  mind  at  such 
times  is  often  so  great,  and  we  so  deeply  immersed 
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in  it,  that  there  needs  some  y&rj  strong  and  powerful 
chann  to  rouse  us  from  it ;  and  perhaps  nothing  is  of 
greater  force  to  this  purpose  than  the  solemn  .and 
awakening  airs  of  church  music. 

For  the  same  reason,  those  accidental  distractions 
that  may  happen  to  us  are  also  best  cured  by  it. 
The  strongest  minds,  and  best  practised  in  holy  duties, 
may  sometimes  be  surprised  into  a  forgetfiuness  of 
what  they  are  about  by  some  violent  outward  im- 
pressions ;  and  every  slight  occasion  will  serve  to  call 
off  the  thoughts  of  no  less  willing  though  much 
weaker  worshippers.  Those  that  come  to  see,  and  to  be 
seen  here,  will  often  gain  their  point ;  will  draw  and 
detain  for  a  while  the  eyes  of  the  curious  and  unwaiy. 
A  passage  in  the  sacred  stoiy  read,  an  expression  used 
in  the  common  forms  of  devotion,  shall  raise  a  foreien 
reflection,  perhaps,  in  musing  and  speculative  minds, 
and  lead  them  on  from  thought  to  thought,  and  point 
to  point,  till  they  are  bewildered  in  their  own  imagi- 
nations. These,  and  a  hundred  other  avocations, 
will  arise  and  prevail ;  but  when  the  instruments  of 
praise  begin  to  sound,  our  scattered  thoughts  pre- 
sently take  the  alarm,  return  to  their  post  ana  to 
their  duty,  preparing  and  arming  themselves  against 
their  spiritual  assailants. 

Lastly*  o^ci^  ^c  length  of  the  service  itself  becomes 
a  hindrance  sometimes  to  the  devotion  which  it 
was  meant  to  feed  and  raise ;  for,  alas !  we  quickly 
tire  in  the  performance  of  holy  duties;  and  as 
eager  and  unwearied  as  we  are  in  attending  upon 
secular  business  and  trifling  concerns,  yet  in  divine 
offices,  I  fear,  the  expostufation  of  our  Saviour  is 
applicable  to  most  of  us, '  What !  can  ye  not  watch 
with  me  one  hour?*  This  infirmity  is  relieved,  this 
hindrance  prevented  or  reiQoved,  by  the  sweet  har- 
mony that  accompanies  several  parts  of  th6  service, 
and  returning  upon  us  at  fit  intervals,  keeps  our  at- 
tention up  to  the  duties  Vhen  we  begin  to  flag,  and 
makes  us  insensible  of  the  length  of  it.  Happily, 
therefore,  and  wisely  is  it  so  ordered,  that  the  morn- 
ing devotions  of  the  diurch,  whidi  are  much  the 
longest,  should  share  also  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
harmony  which  is  useful  to  enliven  them. 

But  its  use  stops  not  here,  at  a  bare  removal  of  the 
ordinary  imi>ediments  to  devotion ;  it  supplies  us  also 
with  special  helps  and  advantages  towaids  furthering 
and  improving  it.  For  it  adds  dignity  and  solenmity 
to  pubuc  wonhip;  it  sweetly  influences  and  raises 
our  passions  whilst  we  assist  at  it,  and  makes  us  do 
our  duty  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  cheerfulness ; 
all  which  are  very  proper  and  powerful  means  towards 
creating  in  us  that  holy  attention  and  erection  of 
mind,  tiie  most  reasonable  part  of  this  our  reasonable 
seiyioe* 

Such  is  our  nature,  thai  oven  the  beet  thinss,  and 
most  worthy  of  our  esteem,  do  not  always  employ  and 
detain  our  thoughts  in  proportion  to  their  real  value, 
unless  they  be  set  off  and  greatencd  by  some  outward 
ciroumstanoes,  which  are  fitted  to  raise  admiration 
and  surprise  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  hear  or 
behold  them.  And  this  good  effect  is  wrou^t  in  us 
by  the  power  of  sacred  music.  To  it  we,  in  sood 
measure,  owe  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  our  public 
worship ;  which  else,  I  fear,  in  its  natural  simplicity 
and  plainness,  would  not  so  strongly  strike,  or  so 
deeply  aflect  the  minds,  as  it  ought  to  do,  of  the  slug- 
gish and  inattentive,  that  is,  of  the  far  greatest  part 
of  mankind.  But  when  voice  and  instruments  are 
skilfully  adapted  to  it,  it  i^ipean  to  us  in  a  majestic 
air  and  shape,  and  gives  us  very  awful  and  reverent 
impressions,  which  while  they  are  upon  us,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  be  fixed  and  composed  to  the 
utmost.  We  are  then  in  the  same  state  of  mind  that 
the  devout  patriarch  was  when  he  awoke  from  his 
holy  dream,  and  ready  with  him  to  say  to  ourselves, 
'  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not  1 


How  dreadful  is  this  place !    This  is  none  other  bat 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.* 

Further,  the  availableness  of  harmony  to  promote  a 
pious  disposition  of  mind  will  appear  from  the  erest 
mfluence  it  naturally  has  on  the  passions,  which, 
when  well  directed,  are  the  wings  and  sails  of  the 
mind,  that  speed  its  passage  to  perfection,  and  are  of 
particular  and  remarkable  use  in  the  offices  of  dero- 
tion ;  for  devotion  consists  in  an  ascent  of  the  mind 
towards  Ood,  attended  with  holy  breathings  of  soul, 
and  a  divine  exercise  of  all  the  passions  and  powen 
of  the  mind.  These  passions  the  melody  of  sounds 
serves  only  to  guide  and  elevate  towards  their  proper 
object ;  these  it  first  calls  forth  and  encoursges,  and 
then  gradually  raises  and  inflames.  This  it  does  to 
all  of  them,  as  the  matt^  of  the  hymns  sung  gives  an 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  them ;  but  the  power 
of  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  advancing  that  most  heavenly 
passion  of  love,  which  reigns  always  in  pious  breasts, 
and  is  the  surest  and  most  inseparable  mark  of  trae 
devotion ;  which  recommends  what  we  do  in  virtue  of 
it  to  God,  and  makes  it  reliahing  to  ourselves ;  snd 
without  which  all  our  spiritual  offerings,  our  prayen, 
and  our  praises,  are  both  insipid  and  unacceptable. 
At  this  our  religion  begins,  and  at  this  it  ends;  it  ii 
the  sweetest  companion  and  improvement  of  it  beie 
upon  earth,  and  the  very  earnest  and  foretaste  of 
heaven  ;  of  the  pleasures  of  which  nothing  further  is 
revealed  to  us,  tnan  that  they  consist  in  tiie  practice 
of  holy  music  and  holy  love,  the  joint  enjoyment  of 
which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  happy  lot  of  all  pious 
souls  to  endless  am. 

Now,  it  naturally  follows  from  hence,  which  was  the 
last  advantage  from  whence  I  proposed  to  recommend 
church  music,  that  it  makes  our  duty  a  pleasure,  and 
enables  us,  by  that  means,  to  perform  it  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  cheerfulness.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  more  pleasing  an  action  is  to  us,  the  more  keenly 
and  eagerly  are  we  used  to  employ  ourselves  in  it; 
the  less  liable  are  we,  while  it  is  going  foswaid,  to 
tire,  and  droop,  and  be  dispirited.  So  that  whatever 
contributes  to  make  our  devotion  taking,  within  such 
a  degree  as  not  at  the  same  time  to  dissipate  and  dis- 
tract it,  does,  for  that  very  reason,  contribute  to  our 
attention  and  holy  warmth  of  mind  in  pcifonningit 
What  we  take  deli|^t  in,  we  no  longer  look  upon  ss 
a  task,  but  return  to  always  with  desire,  dwell  up«i 
with  satisfaetion,  and  quit  with  uneasuiess.  And  this 
it  was  which  made  holy  David  express  himself  in  so 
pathetical  a  manner  conceming  the  servios  of  the 
sanctuary :  *  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  waters 
brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  alter  thee,  O  God.  When, 
oh  when,  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  the  presenoe  of 
Ood  t*  The  andents  do  sometimes  use  the  metaphor 
of  an  anny  when  they  are  speaking  of  the  joint  dero- 
tions  put  up  to  God  in  the  assembly  of  hii  saints. 
They  say  we  there  meet  tofrther  in  trot^  to  do  rio- 
lence  to  heaven ;  we  encompass,  we  besiege  the  throne 
of  God,  and  bring  such  a  united  force,  as  is  not  to  be 
withstood.  And  I  siq>pose  we  may  as  innocently 
cany  on  the  metaphor  as  they  have  begun  it,  and 
say,  that  church  music,  when  decimtly  ordered,  may 
have  as  great  uses  in  this  army  of  supplicants,  as  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  has  among  the  host  of  the 
mi^ty  men.  It  equally  rouses  the  courage,  equally 
gives  life,  and  vigour,  and  resolution,  and  unani- 
mity, to  Uiese  holy  assailants. 

DR  SAMUSL  CIiABSB. 

Dr  SA.MI7ZL  Clarkk,  a  distinguished  divhM, 
schobur,  and  metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Norwich 
(which  his  father  represented  in  parliament)  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1675.  His  powers  of  reflection 
and  f^Mtraction  are  said  to  have  been  developed 
when  a  mere  boy.    His  biographer,  Whiston,  relatei 
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that  'one  of  hit  parents  asked  him,  when  he  was 
rery  young,  Whether  Qod  oould  do  every  thing? 
He  answered,  Tes  t    He  was  asked  again.  Whether 
God  could  tell  a  lie  ?    He  answered,  No  I    And  he 
understood  the  question  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
only  thing  that  God  could  not  do ;  nor  durst  he  say, 
so  young  was  he  then,  that  he  thought  there  was 
anything  else  which  God  could  not  do ;  while  yet 
he  well  remembered,  that  he  had  eren  tiien  a  clear 
conyiction  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  was  one 
thing  which  God  could  not  do— that  he  could  not 
annihilate  that  space  which  was  in  the  room  where 
they  were.'    This  opinion  concerning  the  necessary 
existence  of  space  became  a  leading  feature  in  the 
mind  of  the  ftiture  philosopher.    At  Caius*  college, 
Cambridge,  Clarke  cultivated  natural  philosophy 
with  such  success,  that  in  his  twenty>second  year 
he  published  an  excellent  translation  of  Rohault*s 
Physics,  with  notes,   in  which  he  advocated  the 
Newtonian  system,  although  that  of  Descartes  was 
taught  by  Rohault,  whose  work  was  at  that  time  the 
text-book  in  the  university.    *  And  this  certunly,' 
says  Bishop  Hoadly,  *  was  a  more  prudent  method 
of  introducing  truth  unknown  before,  than  to  at- 
tempt  to  throw  aside  this  treatise  entirely,  and  write 
a  new  one  instead  of  it     The  success  answered 
exceedingly  well  to  his  hopes ;  and  he  may  justly 
be  styled  a  great  benefactor  to  the  university  in  this 
attempt    For  by  this  means  the  true  philosophy 
has,  without  any  noise,  prevailed ;  and  to  this  day 
the  translation  of  Rohault  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
standard  text  for  lectures,  and  his  notes  the  first 
direction  to  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  the 
reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of  inven- 
tion and  romance.'    Four  editions  of  Clarke*s  trans- 
lation of  Rohault  were  required  before  it  ceased 
to  be  used  in  the  university  *,  but  at  length  it  was 
superseded   by  treatises  in  which  the  Newtonian 
phikMophy  was  avowedly  adopted.    Having  entered 
the  church,  Clarke  found  a  patron  and  iViend  in  Dr 
Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  was  appointed  his 
chaplain.     Between  the  years  1699  and  1702,  he 
published  several   theological  essays  on  baptism, 
repentance,  &C.,  and  executed  paraphrases  of  the 
four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
These  tracts  were   afterwards    published  in  two 
▼olumea    Tlie  bishop  next  gave  him  a  living  at 
Norwich ;  and  his  reputation  stood  so  high,  that  in 
1704  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle  lecture. 
His  boyish  musings  on  eternity  and  space  were  now 
revived.    He  sel^^d  as  the  subject  of  his  first 
course  of  lectures,  the  Being  and  Atlrilwtea  of  God; 
and  the  second  year  he  chose  the  Evidences  of 
Natttrtil  and  Revealed  Religion.    The  lectures  were 
published  in  two  volumes,  and  attracted  notice  and 
controversy  from  their  containing  Clarke's   cele- 
brated argument  a  jniciri  for  the  existence  of  God, 
tlie  germ  of  which  is  comprised  in  a  Scholium  an- 
nex^ to  Newton's  Principia.   According  to  Sir  Isaac 
and  his  scholar,  as  immensity  and  eternity  are  not 
euhetanceet  but  aUributeMt  the  immense  and  eternal 
Being,  whose  attributes  they  are,  must  exist  of 
necessity  alsa    The  existence  of  God,  therefore,  is  a 
truth  that  follows  with  demonstrative  evidence  from 
those  conceptions  of  space  and  time  which  are  inse- 
parable from  the  human  mind.    Professor  Dugald 
Stewart  though  considering  that  Clarke,  in  pursu- 
ing this  lofty  argument  soared  into  regions  whene 
he  was  lost  in  the  clouds,  admits  the  grandness  of 
the  conception,  and  its  connexion  wiUi  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion.    *  For  when  once  we  have 
estaUisbed,  from  the  evidences  of  design  everywhere 
manifested  around  us,  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
and  powerful  cnuM,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  apply 
to  this  cause  oar  conceptions  of  immemi^  and  eternity. 


and  to  conceive  Him  as  filling  the  infinite  extent  of 
both  with  his  presence  and  with  his  power.  Hence 
we  associate  with  the  idea  of  God  ihoee  awful  im- 
pressions which  are  naturally  produced  by  the  idea 
of  infinite  space,  and  periiaps  still  more  by  the  idea 
of  endless  duration.  Nor  is  this  alL  It  is  from  the 
immensity  of  space  that  the  notion  of  infinity  is 
originally  derived ;  and  it  is  hence  that  we  transfer 
the  expression,  by  a  sort  of  metaphor,  to  other  sub- 
jects. When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  our  notions,  if  not  whoUy 
borrowed  firom  space,  are  at  least  greatly  aided  by 
this  analogy ;  so  that  the  conceptions  of  immensity 
and  eternity,  if  they  do  not  of  themselves  demon' 
einUe  the  existence  of  God,  yet  necessarily  enter 
into  the  ideas  we  form  of  his  nature  and  attributes.'* 
How  beautifully  has  Pope  clothed  this  magnificent 
conception  in  verse ! — 

'  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  Qod  the  eoul; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same ; 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 
Lives  throush  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided^  operates  unspent'  f 

The  followers  of  Spinoza  built  their  pemidons 
theory  upon  the  same  argument  of  endless  space ;  but 
Pope  has  spiritualised  the  idea  by  picking  God  as 
the  soul  of  all,  and  Clarke's  express  object  was  to 
show  that  the  subtleties  they  had  advanced  againet 
religion,  might  be  better  employed  in  its  favour. 
Such  a  mode  of  argument  however,  is  beyond  the 
faculties  of  man ;  and  Whiston  only  repeated  a  com- 
mon and  obvious  truth,  when  he  told  Clarke  that  in 
the  commonest  weed  in  his  garden  were  contained 
better  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  tlian  in  all  his  metaphysics. 

The  next  subject  that  engaged  the  studies  of 
Clarke  was  a  Defence  of  (he  Immateriality  and  Immor- 
tality of  the  Saul^  in  reply  to  Mr  Henry  Dodwell  and 
Collins.  He  also  tran^ted  Newton's  Optics  into 
Latin,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  with  a  present  of  L.600.  In  1709  he  ob- 
tained the  rectory  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  took 
his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  queen.  In  17 IS  he  edited  a  splendid 
edition  of  CsBsar's  Commentaries,  witii  corrections 
and  emendations,  and  also  gave  to  the  world  an  ela- 
borate treatise  on  the  Scripture  latrine  cf  the  Tri- 
nity. The  latter  involved  mm  in  considerable  trouble 
with  the  church  authorities;  fSor  Clarke  espoused  the 
Arian  doctrine,  which  he  also  advocated  in  a  series 
of  sermons.  He  next  appeared  as  a  controversialist 
with  Leibnitz,  the  German  philosopher,  who  had 
represented  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  the 
queen  consort  of  George  H.,  that  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  was  not  only  physically  false,  but  ii\}u- 
rious  to  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  at  the  request 
of  the  princess,  entered  the  lists  on  the  mathemati- 
cal part  of  the  controversy,  and  left  the  philosophi- 
cal part  of  it  to  Dr  Clarke.  The  result  was  trium- 
phant for  the  English  system ;  and  Clarke,  in  1717, 
collected  and  pufaUshed  the  papers  which  had  passed 
between  him  and  Leibnitz.  In  17S4,  he  put  to  press 
a  series  of  sermons,  seventeen  in  number.  Many  of 
them  are  excellent,  but  others  are  tinctured  with 
his  metaphysical  predilections.  He  aimed  at  ren- 
dering scriptural  principle  a  precept  conformable  to 
what  he  calls  eternal  reason  and  Uie  fitness  of  things, 
and  hence  his  sennons  have  fiuled  in  becoming  popu- 
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lar  or  mefuL    '  He  who  aspirei,*  layt  Bobert  Hall, 
'  to  a  reputation  that  shall  surriTe  the  ticiasitudes 
of  opinion  and  of  time,  moat  aim  at  eome  other  cha- 
racter than  that  of  a  metaphyaiciaa.'    In  his  prac- 
tical sermona,  howerer,  there  ia  much  aoimd  and 
admirable  precept    In  17S7,  Dr  Clarke  was  offered, 
bat  declined,  the  appointment  of  Master  of  the  Itlint, 
▼acant  by  the  death  of  his  illustrious  friend,  Newton. 
The  situation  was  worth  £1600  apjear,  and  the  dis- 
interestedness and  integri^  of  Clarke  were  strik- 
ingly cTinced  by  his  declining  to  accept  an  offloe  of 
such  honour  and  emduments,  because  he  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  a  secular  employment     His 
conduct  and  character  must  haye  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  the  queen,  fbr  we  learn  from  a  satirical 
allusion  in  Pope's  Moral  Epistie  on  the  Use  of 
Riches  (first  published  in  1731),  that  her  majesty 
had  placed  a  bust  of  Dr  Clarke  in  her  hermitage  in 
l^e  royal  grounds.     *The  doctor  duly  firequented 
the  court'  says  Pope  in  a  note;  *but  he  should 
have  added,'  rejoins  Warburton,  *with  the  inno- 
cence and  disinterestedness  of  a  hermit'    In  1729, 
Clarke  published  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad, 
with  a  Latin  rersion  and  copious  annotations ;  and 
Homer  has  never  had  a  mora  judicious  or  acute 
commentator.    The  last  literary  efforts  of  this  inde- 
fatigable scholar  were  devoted  to  drawing  up  an 
Expotitkm  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  preparing 
several  volumes  of  sermons  for  the  press^    These 
were  not  piiilished  till  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  tiie  17th  of  May  1729.  The  various  talents 
and  learning  of  Dr  Clarke,  and  his  easy  cheeiftil 
disposition,  earned  for  him  the  highest  admiration 
and  esteem  of  his  contemporaries.    As  a  meti^hy- 
sidan,  he  was  inferior  to  Ixx:ke  in  oomprohensive- 
ness  and  originality,  but  posseued  more  skill  and 
logical  foresight  (the  natural  result  of  his  habits 
of  mathematical  study);  and  he  has  been  justly 
celebrated  for  the  bddness  and  ability  with  whid^ 
he  placed  himself  in  the  breach  against  the  Neces- 
sitarians and  Fatalists  of  his  times.    His  moral 
doctrine  (which  supposes  virtae  to  consist  in  the 
regulation  of  our  conduct  according  to  certain  fit- 
nesses which  we  perceive  in  things,  or  a  peculiar 
oongruity  of  certain  relations  to  each  other)  being 
inconsequential  unless  we  have  previously  distin- 
guished the  ends  which  are  morally  good  ftom  those 
that  are  evil,  and  limited  the  conform!^  to  one  of 
these  classes,  has  been  condemned  by  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.*    His  specula- 
tions were  over-refined,  and  seem  to  have  been  co- 
loured by  his  fondness  fbr  mathematical  studies,  in 
forgcAfolness  that  mental  philosophy  cannot  like 
physical,  be  demonstrated  by  axioms  and  definitions 
in  the  manner  of  the  exact  sdenoes.    Cn  the  whole, 
we  may  say,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Mackin- 

*  See  Brownli  Phfloeophy  and  tiM  IHnertatioiu  of  Stewart 
and  MackfnUMli.  Warburton,  In  hit  notes  on  Pope,  thus  eunu 
npthe  BumldooMne:  *  Dr  Clarke  and  Wollaeton  oonslderod 
moral  ohUfatlOB  as  artalnf  tnm  Hie  enenttal  dUfcronoee  and 
lelatkna  of  thtess;  tttaftedmiy  and  Hntchcaon,  ae  arWi« 
fttm  the  moral  aeiMe ;  and  the  generality  of  diriBoa,  ae  arWi« 
aolelj  from  the  wUl  of  God.  On  these  three  prlndplce  practi- 
oal  morality  has  been  built  by  tbess  different  writers.*  *  Thos 
has  Ood  been  pleued,'  adds  Warburton,  *  to  gire  three  dlffar> 
ent  excitements  to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  that  men  of  all  niiks, 
oonstltutions,  and  educations,  might  find  their  account  in  one 
or  other  of  them ;  something  that  would  hit  their  palate, 
satisfy  their  reason,  or  subdue  their  wlIL  But  this  admiraUe 
prortsion  for  the  rapport  of  rlrtne  hath  been  In  some  measure 
def(Bated  by  its  pretended  advocates,  who  have  sacrilegiously 
utwisled  this  threefold  oerd,  and  each  nmnfaig  away  with 
the  part  he  esteemed  the  strongest,  hath  afflxed  that  to  the 
throne  of  Ood,  as  the  golden  chain  that  ia  to  imtts  and  diaw 
aD  to  it'— XNMm  I^pottM,  book  L 


tosh,  that  Dr  Qarke  was  a  man  'eminent at odos  ss 
a  divine,  a  mathenatlcian,  a  metaphysiesl  phfliH 
sopher,  and  a  phikloger;  and,  aa  the  intcipfcte 
of  Homer  and  Csesar,  the  achirfar  of  Newton,  and 
the  antagonist  of  Leibniti,  appoved  himself  not 
unworthy  of  correspoodcnce  wUh  the  highest  c»te 
of  human  spirit!.* 

[Natural  andBuatUai  Difartmet  af  Bight  and  Wro$^.] 

The  principal  thing  tiiat  can,  with  aiiv  eoloor  «f 
reason^  seem  to  oountoianoe  the  opinion  of  thoae  who 
deny  the  natural  and  eternal  dilnrenoe  of  food  sad 
evil,  is  the  difiieulty  there  may  sometimes  be  to  de> 
fine  exactly  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong ;  ths 
variety  of  opinions  that  have  obtained  erea  aaouf 
understaadinff  and  learned  men,  oonoeniing  osftaia 
questions  of  just  and  unjust,  espedaUv  in  political 
matters  ;  and  tlie  many  eootraiy  laws  that  liaTo  been 
made  in  divers  ages  and  in  difilerent  oountrics  anr 
oeraing  these  matters.    But  as,  in  painting,  two  v«rf 
difierent  oolouis,  by  diluting  each  other  voy  slowly 
and  gradually,  may,  from  the  highest  intensenesi  ia 
either  extreme,  terminate  in  tho  midst  insisisibly,aad 
so  run  one  into  the  other,  that  it  shall  not  be  poanUs 
even  for  a  skilful  eye  to  determine  ezactiy  w)mm  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  and  ^  the  ooloon  may 
really  dif^  as  much  as  can  be,  not  m  degree  only,  bet 
entirely  in  kind,  as  red  and  blue,  or  white  and  black: 
so,  though  it  may  perhape  be  very  difficult  in  some  nice 
and  perplexed  cases  (which  yet  are  very  iar  from  oo- 
cuxring  frequently)  to  define  exactly  the  bounds  cf 
right  and  wrong,  just  and  ui^ust  ^d  theie  mav  be 
some  latitude  in  the  judgment  of  dinerent  men,sBd  ths 
laws  of  divers  nations),  yet  right  and  wrong  are  nevsr- 
theless  in  themselves  totally  and  essentially  difierent; 
eTon  altogether  as  much  as  white  and  black,  light  and 
darkness,  llie  Spartan  law,  periiaps,  which  permitted 
their  youth  to  steal,  may,  as  absurd  as  it  was,  bear 
much  dispute  whether  it  was  absolutely  unjust  or  no; 
because  eveir  man,  having  an  absolute  right  in  his 
own  goods,  it  may  seem  that  the  membos  of  say 
society  may  acree  to  transfer  or  alter  their  own  no- 
perties  upon  wnat  conditions  they  shall  think  fit.  M 
if  it  could  be  supposed  that  a  law  had  been  made  si 
Sparta^  or  at  Rome,  or  in  India^  or  in  any  other  pait 
of  the  world,  whereby  it  had  been  oommandea  or 
allowed  that  eveiy  man  might  rob  by  violence,  and 
murder  whomsoever  he  met  with,  or  that  no  frith 
sliould  be  kept  with  any  man,  nor  any  equitable  com- 
pacto  performed,  no  man,  with  any  tolerable  use  of 
t&is  reason,  whatever  diversity  of  judgment  might  be 
among  them  in  other  matters,  wou&  have  thoofM 
that  such  a  law  could  have  authorised  or  excosed, 
much  less  have  justified  such  actions,  and  have  mads 
them  become  good :  because  tis  plainly  not  in  men's 
power  to  make  fiUsehood  be  truta,  though  they  maj 
alter  the  property  of  their  goods  as  they  ^ease.    Nov 
if,  in  flagrant  cases,  the  natural  and  essential  difier- 
enoe  between  good  and  eril,  right  and  wrong,  csnnst 
but  be  confrssed  to  be  plainly  and  undeniably  eridcnt, 
the  difihrenoe  between  them  must  be  also  essential  and 
unalterable  in  all,  even  the  smallest,  and  nicsst  and 
most  intricate  cases,  though  it  be  not  so  sasy  to  be 
discerned  and  accurately  distinguished.    For  if,  from 
the  diflicultv  of  determining  exactly  the  bounds  of  right 
and  wrong  m  many  perplexed  cases,  it  could  tnlj  be 
concluded  that  just  and  unjust  were  not  eseentiidly 
different  by  nature,  but  only  by  positive  oonstitution 
and  custom,  it  would  follow  equally,  that  they  were 
not  really,  essentially,  and  unalterably  different,  even 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases  that  can  be  supposed; 
which  is  an  assertion  so  very  absurd,  that  Mr  Hobbes 
himself  could  hardly  vent  it  without  blushing,  aad 
discovering  plainly,  by  his  shifting  eipieseions,  his 
secret  self-condemnation.    There  are  thoetee  eertahi 
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necemaiy  and  eternal  difference!  of  thingn,  and  cer- 
tain fitnesses  or  unfitnesses  of  the  ai»pUcaCion  of  dif* 
lerent  things,  or  different  relations  one  to  another,  not 
de{iending  on  any  poeitlT^  constitutions,  but  founded 
unchangeably  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  and 
unaToi&bl  J  arising  horn  the  differences  of  the  things 
themseWes. 

DR  wnjJAH  loinm 

Dr  WiLUAii  LowTH  (1661-173S)  was  dittin- 
guiehed  for  bis  daasicai  and  theological  attainmentt, 
ftnd  the  liberality  with  which  he  oommonlcated  hia 
Btoree  to  othen.  He  pnUiehed  a  VindicaHom  of  the 
l>ivim  Amhority  and  hupvaiiom  9f  the  Old  and  New 
Teetamemta  (1692),  Dinctume/or  the  PrqfUMe  Read- 
imgo/the  Hcljf  Seripturei,  Commeittanm  on  the  PrO' 
phete^  ftc.  He  ftimished  notes  on  Clemens  Alez- 
andrinus  for  Potter's  edition  of  that  ancient  author, 
renuu*kB  on  Josephns  for  Hudson's  edition,  and  an* 
notations  on  the  ecclesiastical  historians  for  Read- 
ing's Cambridge  edition  of  those  authors.  He  also 
assisted  Dr  Chandler  in  his  Defence  of  Christianity 
flrom  the  Prophecies.  His  learning  is  said  to  have 
been  equally  extensive  and  prafbund,  and  he  aooom- 
panied  all  his  reuiing  with  criticsl  and  philological 
remarks.  Bom  in  London,  Dr  Lowth  took  his  de- 
grees at  Oxford,  snd  experiencing  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  became 
the  chaplain  of  that  prelate,  a  prebend  of  the 
cathedral  of  Winchester,  and  rector  of  Buriton. 

DR  BENJAMIN  HOADLT. 

Dr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  successively  bishop  of 
Bangor,  Hereford,  Salisbury,  and  Winchester,  was  a 
prelate  of  great  controversial  ability,  who  threw  the 
weight  of  his  talents  and  learning  into  the  scale  of 
Wliig  politics,  at  that  time  fiercely  attacked  by 
the  Tory  and  Jacobite  parties.  Hoadly  was  bom 
in  1676.  In  1706,*  while  rector  of  St  Peter's-le-Poor, 
London,  he  attacked  a  sermon  by  Atterbury,  snd 
thus  incurred  the  enmity  and  ridicule  of  Swift 
and  Pope.  He  defended  the  revolution  of  1688, 
and  attacked  the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience  with  such  vigour  and  perse- 
verance,  that,  in  1709,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
commended him  to  the  favour  of  the  queen.  Her 
majesty  does  not  appear  to  have  complied  with  this 
request ;  but  her  successor,  Greorge  I.,  elevated  him 
to  the  see  of  Bangor.  Shortly  after  his  elevation  to 
the  bench,  Hoadly  published  a  work  against  the 
nonjurors,  and  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king 
at  St  James*8,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or 
Church  of  Christ  The  latter  excited  a  long  and 
vehement  dispute,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ban- 
gorian  Controversy,  in  which  forty  or  flAy  tracts 
were  published.    The  Lower  House  of  Convocation 

a  H<Mdl7  printed.  In  ITOt, '  A  UMer  to  «1m  Rvr,  Mr  Fleet- 
^rood,  oeoMloned  by  hla  Emmy  on  Mlmdea*  In  the  prefooe  to 
a  TolinnA  of  traete  pobUahed  In  171A,  In  whieh  that  letter  wie 
reprinted,  Um  eminent  avthor  qneks  of  Fleetwood  in  the  fol- 
lowinf  terms;—*  Thie  oontmlns  eome  points,  reUtins  to  t|ie 
,  sul^Jeot  of  minMlee,  in  which  I  differed  long  Sfo  from  an  ex* 
oeUent  person,  now  advanced,  by  hi*  merite,  to  one  of  the 
hifrbeet  Btationft  in  the  church.  When  it  first  appeared  In  the 
world,  he  had  too  great  a  wul  to  make  the  oommon  return  of 
reeentment  or  contempt,  or  to  esteem  a  difference  of  opinion, 
•zpresaed  with  civility,  to  be  an  unpardonable  affh)nL  Bo  far 
from  it,  that  he  not  only  was  pleaded  to  express  eome  good 
UUng  of  the  manner  of  It,  but  laid  hold  on  an  opportunity, 
which  then  immediately  ofllnvd  iteelf ,  of  doing  the  writer  a 
very  cmieldcrable  pleoe  of  eerriee.  I  think  myself  oMIged, 
npon  thie  oceaslon,  to  aeknowledge  this  tai  a  public  manner, 
wlrirfng  that  sooh  a  prooedmv  maj  at  length  oease  to  bs 


took  up  Hoadly*8  works  with  warmth,  and  passed  a 
censure  upitai  them,  as  calculated  to  subvert  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to 
impugn  and  impeach  the  regal  supremacy  in  mat* 
ters  eodesiasticaL  The  controversy  was  conducted 
with  unbecoming  violence,  and  several  bishops  and 
other  grave  divines  (the  excellent  Sherlock  among 
the  number^  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  station  and 
the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  in  the  heat  of  partv 
warfare.  Pope  alludes  sarcastically  to  Hoadly^s 
sermoD  in  the  *  Duodad'— 

Toland  and  Tindal,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer, 
Yet  silent  bowed  to  Chriet*»  no  kingdom  here. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  there  was  'nothing 
whatever  in  Hoadly's  sermon  irgurions  to  the  esta- 
blished endowments  and  privileges,  nor  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  government  of  the  English  church,  even 
in  theory.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  he  might  have 
been  reproached  with  some  inconsistency  in  becom« 
ing  so  large  a  partaker  of  her  honours  and  eniHila- 
ments.  He  even  admitted  the  usefulness  of  censures 
for  open  immoralities,  though  denying  all  church 
authority  to  oblige  any  one  to  external  communion, 
or  to  pass  any  sentence  which  should  determine  the 
condition  of  men  with  respect  to  the  favour  or  dis- 
pleasure of  God.  AnoUier  great  question  in  this 
controversy  was  that  of  religious  liberty  as  a  civil 
right,  which  the  convocation  explicitly  denied.  And 
another  related  to  the  much  debated  exercise  of 
private  judgment  in  religion,  which,  as  one  party 
meant  virtually  to  take  away,  so  the  other  perhaps 
unreasonably  exaggerated.'*  The  style  of  Hoadly's 
controversial  treatises  is  strong  and  logical,  but 
without  any  of  the  graces  of  composition,  and  hence 
they  have  fallen  into  comparative  oblivion.  He  was 
author  of  several  other  works,  as  Terms  of  Aceep' 
tance,  BeaaonabUneee  of  ConfomAty^  TreaJdxe  on  the 
Sacrament,  &c.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  by  his  son  in  three  folio  volumes ; 
his  sermons  are  now  considered  the  mos^  valuaUe 
portion  of  his  writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  independent  and  liberal  mind  of  Hoadly, 
aided  by  his  station  in  the  church,  tended  materially 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  slavish  submission  which  then 
prevailed  in  the  church  of  England. 

The  first  extract  is  fh>m  Hmdly's  sermon  on  7^ 
Nature  <^the  Kingdom  or  Church  of  Chriet,  preached 
before  the  king  on  31st  March,  1717,  and  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
Bangorian  controversy. 

[The  Kingdom  qfChriU  not  of  this  WorUL] 

If,  therelbre,  the  ohurcfa  of  Christ  be  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  It  is  essential  to  it  that  Christ  himsdf  be 
the  sole  lawgiver  and  sole  judge  of  his  subjects,  in  all 
points  relating  to  the  favour  or  displeasure  of  Almighty 
Ood ;  and  that  all  his  subjects,  in  what  station  soever 
th^  may  be,  are  equally  subjects  to  him ;  and  that 
DO  one  of  them,  any  more  than  another,  hath  autho- 
rity either  to  make  new  laws  for  Christ's  subjects,  or 
to  impose  a  sense  upon  the  old  ones,  which  is  the 
same  thing ;  or  to  judge,  censure,  or  punish  the  ser- 
vants of  another  master,  in  matters  relating  purely  to 
conscience  or  sal  ration.  If  any  person  hath  any  other 
notion,  either  through  a  Ion?  use  of  words  with  incon- 
sistent meanings,  or  through  a  negligenoe  of  thought^ 
let  him  but  ask  himself  whether  the  church  of  Christ 
be  the  kingdom  of  Christ  or  not ;  and  if  it  be,  whether 
this  notion  of  it  doth  not  absolutely  exclude  all  other 
legislators  and  judges  in  matters  relating  to  oonscienoe 
or  the  favour  of  Ood,  or  whether  it  can  be  his  king- 
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(ioHi  if  M7  iitoriftl  lutui  k»t«  toch  ft  porwer  of  Icgul*- 
iMfi  mmI  iu'lffiiM'fii  in  it.  TUm  luquirj  will  briiof  Of 
Inm  k  Uf  iU  fir>i,  wliirti  i«  tb«  vttly  int  sccouut  or  the 
ohurrli  fif  Clirtat,  (if  th*  kiiixflom  of  CbrwC,  U  the 
NMHith  of  ft  Chrtsiiftii ;  ib«C  li  ii  tb«  ottmbw  of  men, 
wlioikor  ■uiftll  or  Kr«<fti.  whirtbor  dUpcnod  or  ttoit«d« 
wbo  %ru\y  mh\  •liuvmly  ftrv  rabfocU  to  Jotiu  Chrwt 
ftliit»«  •«  thulr  lft«rKivi»r  ftiid  judgo  in  Bfttter*  reUtiag 
Ut  lb«  ffttimr  utiltid  ftiid  tbeir  •Uirnftl  SftlTfttioo. 

Thii  iidRt  prliiclitftl  |Miiiit  U.  tbftt,  If  ibe  cburcb  be 
thi)  kthirdniii  itf  clirUt,  ftiid  thli  'kingdom  be  not  of 
titii  witrld,'  thin  tiniat  ft|tiM'ftr  frotu  tbe  tiftture  ftod  end 
of  tbe  U»*  of  (*hrUt,  fttid  i>f  tbcMM  rvwftrds  ftod  pouisb- 
nietiM  wliU'h  ftr«*  tbe  nftiiotiunN  of  bii  laws,  ^(ow,  bis 
Uwi  ftre  (IcH'iftrfttluiii  r«lfttiu|  to  tbe  fftTour  of  Ood  in 
ftiMither  ttHte  ftftcr  tbit.  Tbev  ftre  doclftmtione  of 
IbiMe  (««>tidUluiiii  t(i  be  |ivrfornieil  In  tbis  world  on  our 

IiftH,  wltbnut  wbirb  (IimI  will  not  niftke  ue  bapp/  in 
bftt  to  (Hitiie.  And  tbvj  are  almoet  all  geuenu  ap- 
Ci«  to  Ibe  will  of  tbat  Uod  t  to  bi«  nature,  known 
Ibe  ooittiiion  rva«oii  of  mankind,  and  to  tbe  imita- 
tCoit  of  tbal  nature,  wbicb  muei  be  our  perfection. 
Tbe  k«H>|tlng  hia  rouiuiaiidukeute  If  declared  tbe  way 
l«t  llAi*,  and  the  doing  bit  will  the  entrance  into  the 
k(ngil«an  of  bni^en.  Tbe  being  eubjoott  to  Cbrtat,  ie 
l«i  thi«  v<>rv  end,  that  we  mv  the  better  and  more 
ertWtuall V  jH^ritinn  tbe  will  of  Ood.  Tbe  lawe  of  thia 
kinittt^n^lhrrrfutt*,  an  Cbriel  led  them,  have  nothing 
of  I  hill  wiirld  In  Ibelr  view  (  no  tendency  either  to  tbe 
eiaUatit^i  \\(  nmue  In  worldly  pomp  and  digiiitr,  or 
to  their  ahmxlute  don\initm  over  tbe  raith  and  relipoua 
«Nmduct  of  oUun>»  of  bi«  eul^ecte,  or  to  the  erecting  of 
Miy  Mvrt  of  trnt|^>ral  kii^om  under  the  covert  and 
name  of  a  i*|Miilu»l  iwe. 

The  Muui  4«^n«  of  i^briet**  law  are  ivwards  and  puninh- 
H^entes  Hut  «if  what  e«vrt  t  Not  the  reward*  of  thw 
e>^»id  ;  not  ihe  txim>p«  «%r  gloHee  of  thi«  etale ;  not  the 
|yit«v«  ^\f  |^ri«>m»k  haiu»hmrnt«t  Anee,  or  any  leewr  and 
m^MfV  ms^(«>im»^  penalii««i  M^,  m4  the  much  leeeer 
ii«>^nv«  dimsHkn^riMr«(t«  that  heloitg  to  human  eo- 
viHr,  He  wa>  far  tV^^iu  thinking  that  th«»e  could  he 
ihr  iiMilntn\r4>hi  \4'  e%h:>h  a  fer»oaM«M»  aa  he  thought 
ak\>^>4aN«  i\^  (i^xi.  Hut«  a»  the  )er«at  end  of  hie  kilu^ 
%K^«a  wwa  txs  0u>W  ii»<>«i  l«»  haM%iQ««e  aHer  the  ahcrt 
%«^4k<««  v4'  lit  «Y«e  ^trf  he««  VcK^w^  eo  he  t<x4  h» 
w^M\\ye  A\N»M  ihat  |4mi^  whe««  hi^t  hinf^K^m  6nt  he* 
^H^  a»k>t  >*h4>^  m  w%ji  at  )a«4  t)»»  end :  h\>m  th<«M»  re- 
w«iT>^  aM^I  )f^tH>v^mK>««4t  in  a  fViture  Mates  vhioh  ha4  • 
wv»  n4*l^>M  isN  iS^x  w^y^d  ;  and  f*  «h^w  that  hi*  *  ki«^^  i 
^N**%  ^ii»  *K^  ^Ni'  i>i\*  w\%r*,d>»*  ail  the  MftctNVs  whkh  he 
Ihs'^c)^!  1^1  K'  ^\t^  tv^  h4»  kawa  w«i«  n<4  ef  t^s  w«rid  • 
at  a;\  j 

^  IN^vt)  w>.»r4>t4«M4  thv»  9»  velV  that  W  pTee  an  • 
tMW^ai^i  v<  h>«  «N«w  v\<«(a«v^  aifrd  that  %</  44h«r>  in  the 
eaawNf  ^*ik«N«*s  i*  OMmr  %v«>»>  ;  *  kw«^«\A;  the  ecRvee  rf 
tW  \  ve^  wf  frrMMiJIe  wm*  :^  wh<tyek5^  tn  M«e  akaay 
\'V>'*^>a*  ^Nf^i^M^fWk  ?*»<^  hw  ^>x  af  sMBie  wW  |«vcv» 

x>ri»^«NtK  ^  T(e*r4  W  ,a  a  <  >;'.*♦  %-yetirarr  tcras^ : '  K 
V«lC  *W  ei«Ty«»  ^  tki»  wvw^  aM  aa^  itf  i^nn  w 
f«^^n(i^^  «t  i^  WM  wfniajn  eeeek  V««  9^eoe  t^wis- 
web.'^ft  >riiV4«wM«  a<»:'iMe  thvtr  sum^aMl  7«<«»auk?»rfak.* 

JNi^*^  vtc  a  iwM^.^  v»  tJbai  yuacv  iWev  »  «>  ^  a  <<ia3ice 
1K\«»  a  i  i«t(MjiiMi*  m4  vib  »  »»M  rt  tk;>»  ^veviv.  ar  a  i.•::^^^ 
Ana*  %7l.s>l  vc  M  *^r<  vrTM^  %>  )ww«  w»  ««yr  v^m:  Wee 
yiT  «k».*  y*  tw  i««)C'x4a  ^~  «ik,*  WMT-iK  »^«*«?.Wr  le"  rh* 
<<''w^«  *e  »Kr  Ve4ff>  iw«^  ^vi4  W<toe  ?i»iYM<C)Me.**V  tl.nA 
•Km  «>«k«v  ifc^  "v  iMv  tW  \  i»»c»«ii  rf  "»4.T*  wir-tt  xsj^iml 
'^*»•^  >•«•.  ''  *W  ^*«:*  4iwK«iv>9  ft  i^tst\  WNT^.rr  W 
i(r»J*^  <i*»*    r-t«.K    ^   <^  ;«>nt   W  ****•«*  a(i>i    .-io^-^. 

♦"•'♦^  *••*■    *»■*>  <.>iMiive  )w  «ji»  ^divs-e  #c"  iic<««a.  *>i£  r 

•»«i*r  .«Mr  >e  aM^  >i«w«mb   WhMw  Hiien   »  «r  eta^iait 
4«knvi*>  ^KMi   ^  ^1   jc  «t^  A-  III  me  <«aMaw  ar  «nK'« 


contrary  to  the  intereeta  of  trtie  rcligii, 
plainly  oppoaiie  to  the  maxima  upon 
founded  hia  kingdom ;  who  choee  U»e 
are  not  of  thia  world,  to  aupport  n  kin^AaaB 
not  of  thb  world.    And  indeed  it  in  too 
bid,  tbat  wheiwer  the  rewards  and 
changed  from  future  to  preeent,  from  the 
come  to  tbe  world  now  in  poaeMaion,  tkaw  Ac 
dom  founded  by  our  SaTiour  is,  in  the  itnten 
so  far  changed,  that  it  is  become,  in  each  n 
what  he  profeaeed  his  kingdom  was  not — tha 
thia  world ;  of  the  aame  sort  with   other 
earthly  kingdoms,  in  whidi  the  rewnrdn  ere 
honours,  posta,  office*,  pomps  nttcaxdnaioe,  d 
and  the  puniahmenta  are  priaona,  fines,  ~ 
galleya  and  ncka^  or  aoeMthin;  leaa  of  the 


to  9k 
CathoBc  Be> 


[IrrmiaJ  View  ^  /Ve*aiaw#  JwfaUSbOitf.^ 

[From  tbe '  PeiUMtfan  to  Ftpe  CImbobs 
R,  Steele's  ▲eeoat  ef  tke  Slato  ef  tbe  R 
Ugioo  throofboat  tke  WorU.-} 

Your  holi 
cburcheo  of 

thoae  pririlegee  and  imfciuiiM  vkkh  jcio  boaat  ef  ai 
peculiar  to  your  own  :  ae  aeaiw  theft  ane&y  of  the 

most  quick-sighted  aad  aaee£r>» 

bean  able  to  ^oova 

as  to  the  main  pnacivMr  «t  aU 

woTidkip,  and  dsctpiixMew  a«t  caifr  «»e,  ukbm^t*  that 

you  f  MS>  eir  in  aav^iuajf  y««  Aiamet^fc,  and  we 

never  d^:  that  ia,  in  «^ca«r  «^ic«5.  akax  7««  mx^  tahlr 

lihle«  and  we  always  in  t^  rnrt^     Wc  caeniMC  hot 

esteem  the  advaata^  w  W  exiw-iljLjr}^  «»  mzt 

in  thia  case :  h<i?aiaw  wv  h»vT  ^.  zjk  ntmirf!i»  a 

failihility  witheet  the  ahnrc^  .c  iwpewTHiff^  ae  it, 

and  without  the  ■naaay  sert.   £ 

so  shocking  ia  the  aaibmaaaaL.Kc  uf 

Tou  muM  yaidei  ea  3* 

\m  m  gvaat  aad  m  puntmm  *  pev-M^r  ia  ew  aa  he 

always  in  the  ri^eh^  wiaienn 

biian  an  It  cam  he  an  fan  ee 

with  iu 

Thtts^the  avirtd 
siobdt  puhlie  thaaks  le   a.m.gfitg  r 

i!)(i«r«d  «p  wifii  whr  jjniii  a;  WMsaHss^^iT* 


|[\^raKd  in  FiwMes*  ne  «BMm^iT*  «-  sat 
laad»and  (if  I  awy  peeseHat -V  uov^  u 

two  tf^  Kkjiiiaiak  kk^  ^ms  ^  i.i.jnc  ir 

ansztvfvrf--  V3 


it :  mmrX  tht 

«-t;A  «.>«  is 
t^« .  >  «««y. 

v:uM«i  3L    JLxaaucrc* 

rvee  rj[^aaa.  a  auaiti^^^    J 


ENGLISH  LTTERATUBE. 


of  EogUod  ii  v«t«d  witli  ill  Kuthohtj,  tad  juitlj 
dMtlltiigMh  all  obedianoe. 

U  OM  cime*  ft  riT|T  in  tba  north,  then  it  liudi 
Urn*  :  Tha  choreh  of  BngUmt  is  not  moiuh  refoim- 
ad  ;  iti  doctrine*,  wonhip,  and  guTmuotm,  tare  too 
BOoh  of  utishriniu  {Ukub  in  them.  But  the  kiik 
of  ScotUud  hMh  a  dirine  right  fram  it>  only  head, 
Jnuj  Cluut,  to  meet  and  to  enact  what  to  it  ahall 
Msm  fit,  fiir  the  good  of  hii  chorch. 

ThtM,  ve  left  you  for  joui  en«inDai  o^jnitLfiabla 
daim  to  an  unerring  ipirit,  and  haie  found  out  a 
waj,  unkDown  to  four  bolincM  and  jour  pndecenon, 
ef  daiming  all  the  ri^ta  that  belong  to  in&llibilitj, 
•m  vhilel  we  diitclaim  and  abjure  the  thing  iteelf 

Ai  for  a*  of  the  charch  of  England,  if  ve  will 
btlicTe  man;  of  lu  grmteet  advocatei,  we  hare  biihoH 
ia  a  mcceeiioa  u  certainlir  uninterrupted  from  the 
^oetlai,  •■  TDur  church  could  commuiiicate  it  to  ni. 
jbid  upon  thii  bottom,  which  make*  ui  a  true  ehorch, 
*M  hare  a  right  to  aepante  from  you;  but  no  pataon* 
liTing  Itave  a  right  to  difler  or  aepaiate  fnim  lu.  And 
Ihejr,  again,  who  difbr  from  u*,  Talne  themeelre*  upon 
■smathliig  w  otbir  in  which  waan  nippoMd  MectiTo, 
«r  opaa  bring  Aaa  ftom  aoma  nipeiflaitiia  which  we 
*qjoT ;  and  ukink  it  hard,  that  an;  will  be  ilill  going 
ftirtber,  aad  laflaa  apon  theii  Kihacie  of  worship  and 
dlacipline. 

Thiu  we  hare  indeed  left  ycmi  but  we  haie  fixed 
otnaelT**  in  joor  eeat,  and  oiaka  no  aerapl*  to  ra- 
Mmble  yoa  ii  '  '  '  .     -       i 


hanged,  bnnol,  maaiaaed  (•*  tout 
knowi)  for  hatHa  and  tekamalia.  But  ali  thi*  hath 
not  made  oa  rick  of  thoee  two  worda.  We  can  atill 
throw  them  about  ui,  and  plaj  them  off  upon  othen, 
ai  plantifall;  and  a*  flarcclj  aa  thej  an  diqienied  to 
n*  fiwa  TOUT  quarter,  ll  often  put*  me  in  mind 
(jour  hollne**  muM  allow  me  to  be  a  little  ludictoo*,  if 
joa  admit  me  to  jour  ooOTanation),  it  often,  1  nj, 
pall  ma  in  mind  of  a  play  which  I  hare  *ean  amoigat 
Mime  nusTj  people  i  a  man  ttrikea  hii  next  neigh- 
boar  with  all  hi*  forae,  and  he,  iriMead  of  ntuming  it 
to  the  man  who  gare  it,  commnnicalee  it,  with  equal 
■eal  and  rtrengtb,  Ui  another ;  and  this  to  aoother ; 
and  eo  it  circo^tea,  till  it  ntunu  periiapa  to  him  who 
■et  the  apart  agoing.  Tbo*  jour  bolinea  begin*  the 
attack.  You  call  w  heielica  and  achiamatica,  and 
bum  and  deitroj  u*  ai  auch  ;  thougb,  Ood  know*, 
there  ia  uo  mora  right  anjwbere  to  uee  heretic*  or 
aehi«matiei  bnrbarouilj,  than  thoae  who  think  and 
ncak  aa  their  lupeiion  bid  them.  But  eo  it  ii.  You 
uunder  out  tbe  •entenoe  againit  w.  We  think  it  ill 
mannan  to  gire  it  you  back  again  ;  but  we  throw  it 

.and,  tiU  *ome 


pretending 


iding  to  ai 


hare  not  iodaad  now  the  power  of  buniing 
hantiee,  aa  our  forefluhan  of  tlie  Kafoimation  had. 
The  ciril  power  bath  taken  awaj  the  art  which  con- 
tinned  that  glorioua  piirilege  to  them,  upon  (ha  ta- 
monitrance  of  •araral  pemni  tliat  thej  could  not 
aleip  whilat  that  act  waa  awake.  But  then,  ererj- 
thing  on  thia  aide  death  atill  remaina  untouched  to 
Ua:  WB  can  moleat,  haraaa,  impriaon,  and  rain  anj 
man  who  pretends  to  be  wiier  than  hia  better*.  And 
tbe  mora  unapotted  the  man'*  charaoter  ii,  the  more 
neoetaarj  we  think  it  to  take  auch  crushing  methoda. 
^ce  the  toleraiion  hath  been  authoriied  in  these 
natiuu,  the  Wal  leal  of  men  hath  fallen  the  hearier 
niiHt  bowtie*  (for  it  muat  alwaji,  it  mama,  be  exer- 
euadnptmaomeeortof  pereoni  or  other)  ;  andamongat 
tbeM^  diieflj  upon  aaoB  aa  dUfar  from  ua  in  poiola  is 


which,  abore  all  othen,  a  diflerence  of  opinion  ia  moat 
allowable  ;  auch  m  are  acknowledged  to  be  Teij  ab- 
*ttu*e  and  unintelligible,  and  to  hare  been  in  all  afM 
thought  of  and  judged  of  with  theaamediicrenoeand 


Cbaklu  LsauE  (1GSO-17S3),  autlior  of  a  work 
atill  popular,  A  Short  and  Earn  MeUiod  vilA  Uu 
DtitU,  wu  a  ion  of  a  biahap  of  Clogher,  who  ii  tt^ 
tu  hare  been  of  a  Scutlish  funiilj.  Educated  at 
Triultj  college,  Dnblin,  Charlea  Ledk  itudiad  tb» 


law  in  Lcmdan,  bat  afterwards  turned  hts  attention  to     : 
diTinltj,  and  in  1680  look  orders,     Aa  chancellor  of 
the  caUitdral  of  Connor,  he  diititiguiahed  liimaelf  bj' 
icveral  diiputations  with  Catholic  divinei,  and  bv 
the  boldnes*  with  which  he  opposed  the  pro-popiaii 
deaigni  of  King  Jamea.    Nerertlieleia,  at  the  revo- 
lution, he  adopted  a  drciaive  tone  of  Jacobitiim, 
from  which  he  never  awerved  through  life-    ItemoT- 
ing  to  London,  he  wai  chieflj'  engaged  for  icveial 
jean  in  writing  cnntroTenial  wix'ks  againit  quaken, 
Sociniant,  and  dei*ta,  of  whith,  however,  none  are 
now  remembered,  beside*  the  little  treatiie  of  which 
the  title  ha*  been  given,  and  which  appeared  in  1699. 
He  also  wrote  mauj  occauDnal  and  purlodical  trocli 
in  liehalf  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  wbuae  cause  hi* 
talent*  and  ctlebritj  certaioly  lend  no  amall  lustre. 
Being  for  one  of  th^  pubiieatluni  obliged  to  leave     ] 
the  country,  be  repaired  in  1713  to  the  court  of  the     i 
Chevalier  at  Bar  le  Due,  and  wai.well   received.      . 
Jamei  allowed  him  to  have  a  chapel  fitted  up  fcs     j 
tbe  English  service,  and  waa  even  expL-cted  to  lend 
a  bvonrable  ear  to  hia  argument*  aguiait  popery  i     i 
bat  tbii  expectation  proved  vain.     It  wa*  not  poa- 
aible  fbr  m  euneat  wid  bitter  cuutrovemialiit  like     I 
Leelia  to  racnain  long  at  re*t  in  such  a  situatiim,     | 
and  we  are  not  therefore  surpriaed  to  find  him  re- 
turn in  diagoit  to  Engiand  in  17S1.    He  soon  after 
died  at  hia  hoese  of  Ghulough,  in  the  county  of 
MonagfaaiL      The  work*  of  tbi*  muarkable   man 
have  been  collected  in  aeven  volume*  (Oxford,  ISSS), 
and  it  muit  be  allowed  that  they  place  their  autbco' 
very  high  In  the  listof  cotitroTersial  writer*,  the  in- 
gennlty  at  the  "•g"'—"'*  being  only  equalled  bj  the 


keenness  and  pertinacity  with  which  they  are  on 
all  occasions  followed  out;  but  a  modern  reader  sighs 
to  think  of  vivid  talents  spent,  with  life-long  perse- 
vermnce,  on  discussions  which  have  tended  so  little 
to  benefit  mankind. 

WaiXAU  WBI8T0V. 

William  Whiston  (1667-175S)  was  an  able  but 
eecentric  scholar,  and  so  distinguished  as  a  mathe- 
maticiaa,  that  he  was  made  deputy  professor  of 
mathematics  In  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  successor  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose 
principles  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
pounders. Entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  rector  of  Lowe- 
ftoffe,  &c  He  was  also  appointed  Boyle  lecturer 
in  the  university,  but  was  at  length  expelled  fur 
promulgating  Arian  opinions.  He  then  went  to 
London,  where  a  subscription  was  made  for  him, 
and  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  astronomy, 
which  were  patronised  bv  Addison  and  Steele. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Whiston  became  a 
Baptist,  and  believed  that  the  millennium  was  ap- 
proaching, when  the  Jews  would  all  be  restored. 
Had  he  confined  himself  to  mathematical  studies, 
he  would  hav«  earned  a  high  name  in  science ;  but 
his  time  and  attention  were  dissipated  by  his  theo- 
logical pursuits,  in  which  he  evinced  more  zeal  than 
judgment  His  works  are  numerous.  Besides  a 
Theory  of  the  Earthy  in  defence  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  published  in  1696,  and  some 
tracts  on  the  Newtonian  system,  he  wrote  an  Esaay 
OH  the  Heveiatkm  of  St  John  (1706),  Sermone  on  CAc 
Seripiure  Propheciet  (1708),  Primitive  ChrietiaMity 
Revived^  five  volumes,  (1712),  Memoir*  of  hie  own 
Zt/e,  (1749-50X  &c  An  extract  from  the  last  men- 
tioned book  is  subjoined : — 

{AneedoU  of  the  JHteovery  pfthe  Newtomtm 
PhUoeophp,] 

After  I  had  taken  holy  orders,  I  returned  to  the 
college,  and  went  on  with  my  own  studies  there*  par- 
ticularlj  the  mathematics  aod  the  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy, which  was  alone  in  rogue  with  us  at  that  time. 
But  It  was  not  long  before  I,  with  immense  pains,  but 
no  assistance,  set  myself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the 
study  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton *8  wonderful  discoveries  in 
his  *  Philosophife  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica,' 
one  or  two  of  which  lectures  I  had  heard  him  read  in 
the  public  schools,  though  I  understood  them  not  at 
all  at  that  time — ^being  indeed  greatly  excited  thereto 
by  a  paper  of  Dr  Gregory's,  when  he  was  professor  in 
Scotland,  wherein  he  nad  given  the  most  prodigious 
commendations  to  that  work,  as  not  only  right  in  all 
things,  but  in  a  manner  the  effect  of  a  plainly  divine 
genius,  and  had  already  caused  several  of  his  scholars 
to  keep  acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  several  branches 
of  the  Newtonian  philosophy ;  while  we  at  Cambridge, 
poor  wretohes,  were  ignommiously  studying  the  fic- 
titious hypotheses  of  the  Cartesian,  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  also  himself  done  formerly,  as  I  have 
heard  him  say.  What  the  occasion  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's leaving  the  Caitesian  philosophy,  and  of  dis- 
covering his  amazing  theoir  of  gravity  was,  I  have 
heard  him  long  ago,  soon  after  my  first  acouaintance 
with  him,  which  was  16f)4,  thus  relate,  and  of  which 
Dr  Pemberton  gives  the  like  account,  and  somewhat 
more  fully,  in  the  preface  to  his  explication  of  his  phi- 
losophy. U  WM  this :  an  inclination  eame  into  Sir 
Isaac's  mind  to  tir  whether  the  same  power  did  not 
keep  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  notwithstanding  her  pro- 
jectile velocity,  which  he  knew  always  tended  to 
go  al<»ig  a  straight  line  the  tangent  of  that  orbit, 
which  makes  stones  and  all  heavy  bodies  with  us  I 


fall  downward,  and  which  we  call  grarity!  taking 
this  postulatum,  which  had  been  thought  of  befflic, 
that  such  power  might  decrease^  a  duplieate  propor- 
tion of  the  distances  from  the  earth's  centre.    Upon 
Sir  Isaac's  first  trial,  when  he  took  a  degree  of  a 
gveat  circle  on  the  earth's  snr&ce,  whence  a  degree  at 
the  distance  of  the  moon  was  to  be  detennbed  also, 
to  be  sixty  measured  miles  only,  according  to  the 
gross  measures  then  in  use^*  he  was  in  some  degree 
disappointed ;  aad  the  power  that  restrained  the  moon 
in  her  oibit^  measured  by  the  vemd  sines  of  that 
orbit,  appeared  not  to  be  quite  the  same  that  was  to 
be  expected  had  it  been  the  power  of  gravity  alone 
by  which  the  moon  was  there  mfluenced.    Upon  this 
disappointment,  which  made  Sir  Isaac  snspeet  that 
this  power  WM  partly  that  of  gravity  said  partly  that 
of  Cartesius's  vostices,  he  threw  aside  the  paper  of 
his  ealeulaiion,  and  went  to  other  stupes.    Howersr, 
some  time  afterward,  when  Monsieur  Picsrt  had 
mueh  more  exactly  measured  the  earth,  and  found 
that  a  degree  of  a  great  cirda  was  sixty-nine  and  a- 
half  such  miles,  Sir  Isaae^  in  turning  over  some  of  his 
former  papers,  lighted  upon  this  ^d  imperfect  calculi^ 
tion,  and,  correcting  his  fonner  error,  discovered  that 
this  power,  at  the  true  coireet  distance  of  the  moon 
fipom  the  earth,  not  only  teoded  to  the  earth's  eentrs^ 
as  did  the  common  power  of  gravity  with  us,  but  wu 
exactly  of  the  right  quantity ;  and  tha*  if  a  steae 
was  carried  iq>  to  the  moon,  or  to  sixty  semi-diamelsn 
of  the  earth,  and  let  fiall  downward  by  ito  gravity, 
and  the  moon's  own  menstnud  motion  was  sti^pped, 
and  abe  was  let  fiJl  bv  that  power  which  hsfors  rs- 
tained  her  in  her  orbit,  they  would  exactly  fall  to* 
wards  the  same  point,  and  with  the  sane  veloeity ; 
which  was  therefore  no  otber  power  than  that  of 
gravity.    And  since  that  power  i^ppeared  to  extend  as 
far  as  the  moon,  at  the  distance  of  240»000  miles, 
It  was  but  natunl,  or  rather  neerisaiy,  to  suppose 
it  might  reach  twioe^  thrioe,  four  times,  lie.,  the  same 
distanoe,  with  the  same  diminntion,  aeooiding  to  the 
squares  of  such  distances  perpetually :  whioi  noble 
disooveiy  proved  the  h^py  eooaaion  of  the  inventiflB 
of  the  wonderful  Newtoniaa  philoeopby. 


]>R  PHILIP  DODDBIDaK. 

Dk  Phiuf  Doddudgs,  a  distinguished  noncon- 
formist divine  and  author,  was  bom  in  London,  June 
26,  1702.  His  grandfather  had  been  ^ected  from 
the  living  of  Shepperton,  in  Middlesex,  by  the  act 
of  uniformity  In  1662 ;  and  his  &ther,  a  man  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuite  in  London,  married  the  only 
daughter  of  a  German,  who  had  fled  from  Prague  to 
escape  the  persecution  which  raged  in  Bohemia, 
alter  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  Uie  Elector  Pala- 
tine, when  to  abjure  or  emigrate  were  the  only  alter- 
natives. The  pious  parento  of  Doddridge  early  in- 
structed him  in  religioua  knowledge.  *  I  have  heard 
him  relate,'  says  his  Uographer,  Mr  Job  Orton, 
*  that  his  mother  taught  him  the  history  of  the  OU 
and  New  Testaments,  before  he  could  read,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney  in  the 
room  where  they  common^  sat;  and  her  wise  and 
pious  reflections  upon  the  stories  there  represented 
were  the  meant  of  making  aome  good  impressions 
upon  his  heart,  which  never  wore  out ;  and  there- 
fore this  method  of  instruction  he  frequently  recom- 
mended to  parents.'  In  17 IS,  Doddridge  was  sent 
to  school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames ;  but  both  his 
parento  dying  within  three  yean  aft^waida,  hewss 
removed  to  St  Albans,  and  whilst  there,  was  solemnly 
admitted,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  a  member  of  the 
nonconforming  oongiegation.  His  religious  im- 
pressions were  ardoit  and  sfneere;  and  when.  In 
1718,  the  Docfaesa  of  Bedfbrd  made  him  an  oilhr  to 
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edncate  him  for  the  ministry  in  the  dhurch  of 
England,  Doddridge  declined,  from  conscientiouB 
scruples,  to  arail  himself  of  this  adyaatage.  A 
generous  friend,  Or  Clarke  of  St  Albaos,  now  stepped 
forward  to  patronise  the  studious  youth,  and  in  1719 
he  was  placed  at  an  academy  established  at  Kib- 
worth,  Leicestershire,  for  the  education  of  dissenters. 
Here  he  resided  three  years,  piursuing  his  studies  for 
the  ministry,  and  cultivating  a  taste  for  elegant  litera- 
ture. To  one  of  his  fellow-pupils  who  had  condoled 
with  him  on  being  buried  alive,  Doddridge  writes 
in  the  following  happy  strain : — *■  Here  I  stick  close 
to  those  delighfilil  studies  which  a  favourable  pro- 
vidence has  made  the  business  of  my  life.  One  dav 
passeth  away  after  another,  and  I  only  know  that  it 
passeth  pleasantly  with  me.  As  for  Uie  world  about 
me,  I  have  veiy  little  concern  with  it  I  live  almost 
like  a  tortoise  shut  up  in  its  shell,  almost  always  in 
the  same  town,  the  same  house,  the  same  chamber ; 
yet  I  live  like  a  prince — not,  indeed,  in  the  pomp  of 
greatness,  but  the  pride  of  liberty;  master  of  mv 
books,  master  of  my  time,  and,  I  hope  I  may  ad^ 
master  of  myself.  I  can  willingly  give  up  the 
charms  of  London,  the  luxury,  the  company,  the 
popularity  of  it,  for  the  secret  pleasures  of  rational 
employment  and  self-approbation ;  retired  from  ap- 
plause and  reproach,  from  envy  and  contempt,  and 
the  destructive  baits  of  avarice  and  ambition.  So 
that,  instead  of  lamenting  it  as  my  misfortune, 
you  should  oongnttolate  me  upon  it  as  my  happi- 
ness, that  I  am  confined  in  an  obscure  village,  see- 
ing it  gives  me  so  many  valuable  advantages  to  the 
most  importanli  purposes  of  devotion  and  philo- 
sophy, and,  I  hope  I  may  add,  usefulness  too.'  The 
obscure  village  had  also  further  attractions.  It 
appears  from  the  oarrespondenoe  of  Doddridge  (pub- 
lished by  his  great-grandson  in  1829),  that  the  young 
divine  was  or  a  snsoeptible  temperament,  and  was 
generally  in  love  with  some  fair  one  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  and 
lively  interchange  of  letters.  The  levity  or  gaiety 
of  some  of  these  epistles  is  remarkable  in  one  of  so 
staid  and  devout  a  public  character.  His  style  is 
always  excellent — correct  and  playfhl  like  that  of 
Cowper,  and  interesting  from  the  very  egotism  and 
carelessness  of  the  writer.  To  one  of  his  female 
correspondents  he  thus  describes  his  situation : — 

'  You  know  I  love  a  country  life,  and  here  we 
have  it  in  perfection.  I  am  roused  in  the  morning 
with  the  chirping  of  sparrows,  the  cooing  of  pigeons, 
the  lowing  of  kine,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and,  to 
complete  the  concert,  the  grunting  of  swine  and 
neighing  of  horses.  We  have  a  mighty  pleasant 
garden  and  orchard,  and  a  fine  arbour  under  some 
tall  shady  limes,  that  form  a  kind  of  lofty  dome,  of 
which,  as  a  native  of  the  great  city,  you  may  per- 
haps catch  a  glimmering  idea,  if  I  name  the  cupola 
of  St  Paul's.  And  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  large  space  which  we  call  a  wilder- 
ness, and  which,  I  fancy,  would  please  you  ex- 
tremely. The  ground  is  a  dainty  green  sward;  a 
brook  runs  sparkling  through  the  middle,  and  there 
are  two  large  fish-ponds  at  one  end ;  both  the  ponds 
and  the  brook  are  surrounded  with  willows;  and 
there  are  several  shady  walks  under  the  trees,  be- 
tides little  knots  of  young  willows  interspersed  at 
convenient  distances.  This  is  the  nursery  of  our 
lambs  and  calves,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  intimately  acquainted.  Plere  I  generally  spend 
the  evening,  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  setting  sun, 
when  the  variety  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  in- 
spire a  pleasure  that  I  know  not  how  to  express.  I 
am  sometimes  so  transported  with  these  inanimate 
beauties,  that  I  fancy  I  am  like  Adam  in  Paradise ; 
mud  it  is  my  only  misfortune  that  I  want  an  Ere, 


and  hare  none  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  for  my  companions.* 

To  another  lady,  whom  he  styles  *  aunt,'  he  ad- 
dtessed  the  following  complimentary  efiusion,  more 
like  the  epistle  of  a  cavalier  poet  than  of  a  noncon- 
formist i»Teacher : — 

*  Tou  see,  madam,  I  treat  you  with  rustic  simpll* 
city,  and  perhaps  talk  more  like  an  uncle  than  a 
nephew.  But  I  think  it  is  a  uecessairy  truth,  that 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  because  it  may  possibly 
disoblige.  In  short,  madam,  I  will  tell  you  roundly, 
that  if  a  lady  of  your  character  cannot  bear  to  hear 
a  word  in  her  own  commendation,  she  murft  rather 
resolve  to  go  out  of  the  worid,  or  not  attend  to  any- 
thing that  is  said  in  it  And  if  you  are  determined 
to  indulge  this  unaccountable  humour,  depend  upon 
it,  that  with  a  thousand  excellent  qualities  and 
agreeable  accomplishments,  yon  will  be  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  creatures  in  tlie  world.  I  assure  you, 
madam,  you  will  meet  with  af9iction  every  day  of 
your  life.  Tou  frown  when  a  home-bred  unthink- 
ing boy  tells  you  that  he  is  extremely  entertained 
with  your  letters.  Surely  you  are  in  a  dovmright 
rage  whenever  you  converse  with  gentlemen  of  re- 
fined taste  and  solid  judgment ;  for  I  am  sure,  let 
them  be  ever  so  much  upon  their  guard,  they  cannot 
forbear  tormenting  you  about  an  agreeable  person,  a 
fine  air,  a  sparkling  wit,  steady  prudence,  and  unaf- 
fected piety,  and  a  thousand  other  things  that  I  am 
afraid  to  name,  although  even  I  can  dimly  perceive 
them ;  or,  if  they  have  so  much  humility  as  not  to 
talk  of  them  to  your  face,  you  will  be  sure  to  hear 
of  them  at  second  hand.  Poor  aunt!  I  profess  I 
pity  you ;  and  if  I  did  but  know  anv  one  circum- 
stance of  your  character  that  was  a  little  defective, 
I  would  be  sure  to  expatiate  upon  it  out  of  pure 
goodnature.' 

From  his  first  sermon,  delivered  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  Doddridge  became  a  marked  preacher  among 
the  dissenters,  and  had  calls  to  various  congrega- 
tions. In  1729  he  settled  at  Northampton,  and  be- 
came celebrated  for  his  abilities,  diligence,  and  zeaL 
Here  he  undertook  to  receive  pupils,  and  was  so 
successfrtl,  that  in  a  few  years  he  engaged  an  assis- 
tant, to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  the  junior 
pupils,  and  the  direction  of  the  academy  during  his 
absence.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1730, 
when  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Means  of  iZe- 
viving  the  Dissenting  Interest  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  practical  religious 
works.  His  Sermons  on  the  Education  of  ChSdrem 
(1732),  Sermons  to  Young  People  (1735),  and  Ten 
Sermons  on  the  Power  anid  Grace  of  Christy  and  the 
Evidences  of  his  Glorious  Gospel  (1736),  were  all  wdl 
received  by  the  public.  In  1741  appeared  his  Prac- 
tical  Discourses  on  BegeneraticHj  and  in  1745  The 
Bise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  SouL  The  latter 
forms  a  body  of  practical  divinity  and  Christian 
exi)erience  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  the  same  nature.  In  1747  appeared  his  stiU 
popular  work,  Some  RanarkabU  Passages  in  the  Lift 
of  ColonelJames  Gardiner  j  who  was  slain  by  the  Eebeh 
at  the  Battle  of  Prestonpansy  Sept  21,  1745.  Gardiner 
was  a  brave  Scottish  ofiScer,  who  had  served  with 
distinction  under  Marlborough,  and  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Earl  of  Stair  on  his  embassy  to  Paris. 
From  a  gav  libertine  life  he  was  suddenly  oonyerted 
to  one  of  the  strictest  piety,  by  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  supernatural  int^erence,  namely,  a  visible  re- 
presentation of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  suspended  in 
the  air,  amidst  an  unusual  bUze  of  light,  and  accom- 
panied bv  a  declaration  of  the  woi^  *  Oh,  sinner ! 
did  I  samr  this  for  thee,  and  are  these  the  returns?* 
From  the  period  of  this  vision  till  his  death,  twenty- 
six  years  afterwards,  Colonel  Gardiner  in^ti**{|tf4 
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the  life  and  character  of  a  linoere  and  zealous  Chrif- 
tian,  united  with  that  of  an  intrepid  and  active 
officer.  Bef  idee  leyeral  tingle  sermons  and  charges 
delirered  at  the  ordination  of  some  of  his  brethren, 
Dr  Doddridge  published  an  elaborate  work,  the  re- 
sult of  many  ^ears*  study,  entitled  The  Famihf  Exno" 
sitar,  CoiUamma  a  Veraitm  attd  Paremhrase  of  the  New 
Testament^  with  CrUkal  Notee,  ana  a  Practical  Im- 
provemaU  of  each  Section,  This  compendium  of 
Scriptural  knowledge  was  reoeived  with  the  greatest 
approbation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
translated  into  seyeral  languages.  Doddridge  con- 
tinued his  useful  and  laborious  life  at  Northampton 
for  many  years;  but  his  health  failing,  he  was, 
in  1751,  advised  to  remove  to  a  warmer  climate  for 
the  winter.  The  generosity  of  his  friends  supplied 
ample  Amds  for  liis  stay  abroad,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  sailed  firom  Falmouth  for  Lisbon. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  but  sur- 
vived only  five  days,  dying  October  26,  1751.  The 
solid  learning,  unquestioned  piety,  and  truly  Catholic 
Hberality  and  benevolence  of  Dr  Doddridge,  secured 
for  him  the  warm  respect  and  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries of  all  sects.  He  heartily  wbhed  and 
C rayed  for  a  greater  union  among  Protestants,  and 
inged  for  the  happy  time  when,  to  use  his  own  words, 
'the  question  would  be,  not  how  much  we  may 
lawfully  impose,  and  how  much  we  may  lawfully 
dispute,  but  on  the  one  side  what  we  may  waive,  and 
on  the  other  what  we  may  acquiesce  in,  firom  a  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  tenderness  and  respect,  without  dis- 
pleasing our  common  Lord,  and  iiguring  that  great 
cause  of  original  Christianity  wliich  he  hath  ap- 
pointed us  to  guard.*  As  an  author,  the  reputation 
of  Doddridge  depends  chiefly  on  his  *  Family  Expo- 
sitor,' to  which  the  only  objection  tiiat  has  b^n 
urged,  is  the  occasional  redundance  of  some  of  his 
paraphrases.  His  interpretation  of  particular  texts 
and  passages  may  also  be  variously  judged  of;  but 
the  solid  learning  and  research  of  the  author,  his 
critical  acutenesB,  and  the  persuasive  earnestness  of 
his  practical  reflections,  render  the  work  ^together 
an  honour  to  English  theological  literature.  Dr 
Doddridge  was  author  of  what  Johnson  calls*  one 
of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  English  language.* 
The  subject  is  his  family  motto,  *  Dum  vivimus 
vivamus,'  which,  In  its  primary  signification,  is  not 
very  suitable  to  a  Christian  divine,  but  he  para- 
phrased it  thus: — 

Live  while  vou  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preather  cries. 
And  giTs  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  lire  in  pleasure  when  I  lire  to  thee. 

Our  specimens  of  Doddridge  are  exclusively  tmrn 
Ills  letters. 

[The  Ikmperont  lUnete  efa  Damg^J] 
[Written  fhnn  NorChsmpCOD,  Angnsk  1740,  to  Un  Doddridge.] 

VThen  I  came  down  to  prayer  on  Lord's  day  morn- 
ing, at  eight  o*clock,  iramediatelv  aflter  the  short 
prayer  with  which  you  know  we  begin  family  worship, 
Mrs  Wilson  (who  has  indeed  showed  a  mont  prudent 
and  tender  care  of  the  children,  and  managed  her 
trust  rery  well  during  your  absence)  came  to  me  in 
tears,  and  told  me  tnat  Mr  Knott  wanted  to  speak 
with  me  :  I  immediately  guessed  his  errand,  e(«pecially 
when  I  saw  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  Uiat  he 
could  scarcely  utter  it.  It  was  natural  to  ask  if  my 
child  were  dead  t  He  told  me  she  was  yet  ^ive,  but 
that  the  doctor  had  hardly  any  hopes  at  all,  for  she 
was  seised  at  two  in  the  morning  with  a  chilliness, 


which  was  attended  with  convulsions.  No  one,  my  dear, 
can  judge  so  well  as  vouraelf  what  I  must  feel  on  sock 
an  occasion ;  yet  I  found,  as  I  had  just  before  done 
in  my  secret  retirements,  a  most  lively  sense  of  the 
love  and  care  of  God,  and  a  calm  «weet  resignation  to 
his  will,  though  the  surprise  of  the  news  was  almost 
as  great  as  if  my  child  had  been  seised  in  full  health ; 
for  everybody  before  told  me  she  was  ouite  in  a  safe 
and  comfortable  way.  I  had  now  no  rerage  but  pnyer, 
in  which  the  countenances  of  my  pupils,  when  I  told 
them  the  stoiy,  showed  how  much  they  were  disposed 
to  join  with  me.  I  had  before  me  Mr  Clark's  book  of 
the  Promises ;  and  though  I  had  quite  forgotten  it, 
vet  BO  it  happened  that  I  had  left  ofij  the  Sabbath 
before,  in  the  middle  of  a  section,  and  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the  sixty-fifth  page,  so  that  the  fresh  wwds 
which  came  in  course  to  l^  read  were  Matt.  zxL  22, 
'  And  all  things  whatsoever  ve  shall  ask  in  prayer, 
believing,  you  shall  receive ;'  the  next,  '  If  ye  abide 
in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  diall  ask  what 
ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you  f  then  followed, 
*  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  my  Father  in  my  name,  hs 
will  give  it  yon  ;*  *  Ask  and  receive,  that  your  joy 
may  be  full ;'  *  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  mv  name 
that  I  will  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son  f  '  If  ye  ask  anything  in  mv  name  I  will  do  it  f 
and  at  last,  '  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.'  These  scriptorss 
falling  thus  undesignedly  and  unexpectedly  in  mv 
way,  at  that  moment,  and  thus  directly  following  each 
other,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  transcribed  them, 
struck  me  and  the  whole  family  very  sensibly  ;  and  I 
felt  great  encouragement  earnestly  to  plead  them  in 
prayer,  with  a  Terr  firm  persuasion  that,  one  way  or 
another,  God  would  make  this  a  veiy  teaching *cir> 
curastance  to  me  and  the  family.  Then  Mr  Buayui 
came,  and  pleaded  strongly  against  blistering  her ; 
but  I  told  him  it  was  matter  of  eonseienoe  to  me  to 
follow  the  prescriptions  of  the  doctor,  though  I  left 
the  issue  entirely  to  God,  and  felt  a  dependence  in 
him  alone.  I  then  wrote  you  the  hasty  lines  whidi  I 
hope  you  received  bv  the  last  post,  and  lenewed  my 
applications  to  God  m  secret,  reviewing  the  promisss 
which  had  so  much  astonished  and  revived  me  in  the 
family,  when  those  words,  *  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick,*  came  on  my  heart,  as  if  it  had  been 
from  the  very  mouth  of  God  himself ;  so  that  I  oouM 
not  forbear  replying,  before  I  was  well  aware,  '  then 
it  ^all  ;*  and  1  was  then  enabled  to  pray  with  that 
penetrating  sense  of  God's  almigh^  power,  and  with 
that  confidence  in  his  love,  which  I  think  I  never  had 
before  in  an  equal  degree  ;  and  I  thought  I  then  felt 
myself  much  more  desirous  that  the  child  might  bs 
spared,  if  it  were  but  a  little  while,  and  from  this  ill- 
ness, as  in  answer  to  praver,  than  on  account  of  her 
recovery  simply,  and  m  itself,  or  of  my  own  ei^oy- 
ment  of  her.  I  lay  open  all  my  heart  before  you,  my 
dear,  because  it  seems  to  me  something  of  a  singular 
experience.  While  I  was  thus  emploved,  with  la 
ardour  of  soul  which,  had  it  long  continued,  would 
have  weakened  and  exhausted  my  spirits  extremely, 
I  was  told  that  a  gentleman  want«d  me :  this  grieved 
me  exceedingly,  till  I  found  it  whs  Mr  Button,  now 
of  the  Moravian  church,  whose  Christian  exhortations 
and  consolations  were  very  reviving  to  me.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  '  God's  will  concerning  you  if, 
that  you  should  be  happy  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cii^ 
cumstances;  and  particularlv  now,  in  this  circum- 
stance ;  happy  in  your  child's  life,  happy  in  its  healthy 
happy  in  its  sickness,  happy  in  its  death,  happjr  in  its 
resurrection  I'  He  promised  to  go  and  pray  for  it,  and 
said  he  had  known  great  effects  attending  such  a 
method. 

So  it  was,  that  from  that  hour  the  child  bcigan  to 
mend,  as  I  wrote  word  to  you  by  him  that  evening, 
and  by  Mr  Offley  yestcfday  morning.    I  cannot  pm- 
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tend  to  flfty  that  I  am  assured  she  will  recover  ;  but 
I  am  fully  pemuaded,  that  if  she  does  uot,  God  will 
make  her  death  a  blening  to  us ;  and  I  think  she 
will  be  spared. 

{Mappy  Devotumal  Fedmg$  of  Doddridge.'] 
[To  Mn  Doddridge,  from  Northsmpton,  October  1748.] 

I  hope,  mj  dear,  jou  will  not  be  offended  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am,  what  I  hardly  thought  it  possible, 
without  a  miracle,  that  I  should  have  been,  very 
easy  and  happy  without  you.  My  days  begin,  pass, 
and  end  in  pleasure,  and  seem  short  because  they  are 
so  delightful.  It  may  seem  strange  te  say  it,  but 
really  so  it  is,  I  hardly  feel  that  I  want  anything.  I 
often  think  of  you,  and  pray  for  you,  and  bless  God 
on  your  account,  and  please  myself  with  the  hope  of 
many  comfortable  days,  and  weeks,  and  years  with 
you  ;  yet  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  your  return, 
or  indeed  about  anything  else.  And  the  reason,  the 
great  and  sufficient  reason  is,  that  I  hare  more  of  the 
presence  of  God  with  me  than  I  remember  ever  to 
nave  enjoyed  in  any  one  month  of  my  life.  He  en- 
ables me  to  live  for  him,  and  to  live  with  him. 
When  I  awake  in  the  mominff,  which  is  always  be- 
fore it  is  light,  1  address  myself  to  him,  and  converse 
with  him,  speak  to  him  while  I  am  lighting  my 
candle  and  putting  on  my  clothes,  and  have  often  more 
delight  before  1  come  out  of  my  chamber,  though  it  be 
hudly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  auer  mv  awaking,  than  I 
have  enjoyed  for  whole  days,  or,  perhaps,  weeks  of  my 
life.  He  meets  me  in  my  study,  in  secret,  in  family 
devotions.  It  is  pleasant  to  read,  pleasant  to  com- 
pose, pleasant  to  converse  with  my  friends  at  home  ; 
pleasant  to  visit  those  abroad — ^the  poor,  the  sick  ; 
pleasant  to  write  letters  of  necessary  business  by  which 
any  good  can  be  done ;  pleasant  to  go  out  and  preach 
tiie  gospel  to  poor  souls,  of  which  some  are  thirsting 
for  it,  and  others  dying  without  it ;  pleasant  in  the 
week  day  te  think  how  near  another  Sabbath  is  ; 
but,  oh  1  much,  much  more  pleasant,  to  think  how 
near  eternity  is,  and  how  short  the  journey  through 
this  wilderness,  and  that  it  is  but  a  step  from  earth  to 
heaven. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  these  circumstances,  pausing  a 
little,  and  considering  whence  this  happy  scene  just 
at  this  time  arises,  uid  whether  it  tends.  Whether 
God  is  about  to  bring  upon  me  any  peculiar  trial,  for 
which  this  is  to  prepare  me ;  whether  he  is  shortly 
about  to  remove  me  from  the  earth,  and  so  is  giving 
me  more  sensible  prelibations  of  heaven,  to  prepare 
me  for  it ;  or  whether  he  intends  to  do  some  peculiu: 
services  by  me  just  at  this  time,  which  many  other 
drcumstauoes  lead  me  sometimes  to  hope ;  or  whether 
it  be  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  in  compas- 
sion to  that  distress  which  I  must  otherwise  have  felt 
in  the  absence  and  illness  of  her  who  has  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly dear  to  me,  and  was  never  more  sensibly  dear 
to  me  than  now  he  is  pleased  to  favour  roe  with  this 
teaching  experience  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  freely 
own  I  am  lees  afraid  than  ever  of  any  event  that  can 
possibly  arise,  consistent  with  his  nearness  to  my 
heart,  and  the  tokens  of  his  paternal  and  covenant 
love.  I  will  muse  no  further  on  the  cause.  It  is 
enough,  the  effect  is  so  blessed. 

IVwdioation  of  Rdigioui  OpvMom.'\ 
CAddrcssed,  November  174S,  to  the  Rev.  Mr  BoumeL] 

Had  the  letter  which  I  received  from  you  so  many 
months  ago  been  merely  an  address  of  common  friend- 
ihip,  I  hope  no  hurry  of  business  would  have  led  me 
to  delay  so  long  the  answer  which  civility  and  grati- 
tude would  in  that  case  have  required  ;  or  had  it  been 
to  request  any  service  in  my  power  to  you,  sir,  or  to 
ai^  A  your  family  or  fiiends»  I  would  not  willingly 


have  neglected  it  so  many  days  or  hours :  but  when 
it  contained  nothing  material,  except  an  unkind  in- 
sinuation, that  you  esteemed  me  a  dishonest  man,  who, 
out  of  a  design  to  please  a  party,  had  written  what  he 
did  not  believe,  or,  as  you  thought  fit  to  express 
yourself,  had  'trimmed  it  a  little  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ,'  I  thought  all  that  was  necessary,  after  having 
fully  satisfied  my  own  conscience  on  that  head,  which, 
I  bless  God,  I  very  easily  did,  was  to  forgive  and  pray 
for  the  mistaken  brother  who  had  done  me  the  injury, 
and  to  endeavour  to  forset  it,  by  turning  iny  thousjhts 
to  some  more  pleasant,  important,  and  uscsful  subject, 
I  imagined,  sir,  that  for  me  to  give  you  an  assurance 
under  my  hand  that  I  meant  honestly,  would  signify 
very  little,  whether  you  did  or  did  not  already  belleye 
it ;  and  as  I  had  little  particular  to  sa^  on  the  doc- 
trines to  which  you  referred,  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  send  you  a  bare  confession  of  my  faith, 
and  quite  burdensome- to  enter  into  a  long  detail  and 
exammation  of  arguments  which  have  on  one  side  and 
the  other  been  so  often  discussed,  and  of  which  the 
world  has  of  late  years  been  so  thoroughly  satiated. 

On  this  account,  sir,  I  threw  aside  tiie  beginning  of 
a  long  letter,  which  I  had  prepared  in  answer  to 
yours,  and  with  it  your  letter  itself;  and  I  believe  I 
may  safely  say,  several  weeks  and  months  have 
pained  in  which  I  have  not  once  recollected  anything 
relating  to  this  affair.  But  I  have  since  beo^i  cer- 
tainly informed  that  you,  interpreting  my  silence  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  your  chaige, 
have  sent  copies  of  your  letter  to  several  of  your 
friends,  who  have  been  industrious  to  propagate  Uiem 
far  and  near  I  This  is  a  fact  which,  had  it  not  been 
exceedingly  well  attested,  I  should  not  have  believed ; 
but  as  I  find  it  too  evident  to  be  questioned,  you 
must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  expostu- 
late with  you  upon  it,  which,  in  present  circumstances, 
I  apprehend  to  be  not  only  justice  to  myself,  but,  on 
the  whole,  kindness  and  respect  for  you. 

Though  it  was  unkind  readily  to  entertein  the  sus- 
picions you  express,  I  do  not  so  much  complain  of 
your  acquainting  me  with  them ;  but  on  what  ima- 
ginable humane  or  Christian  principle  could  you 
communicate  such  a  letter,  and  grant  copies  of  it  f 
With  what  purpose  could  it  be  done,  but  with  a 
design  of  aspersing  my  character?  and  to  what  pur- 
pose could  you  desire  my  character  to  be  reproached  ? 
Are  you  sure,  sir,  that  I  am  not  intending  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  good  of  souls,  by  my  various  labours 
of  one  kind  and  another — so  sure  of  it,  that  you  will 
venture  to  maintain  at  the  bar  of  Christ,  before  the 
throne  of  Go<l,  that  I  was  a  person  whom  it  was  your 
duty  to  endeavour  to  discredit  t  for,  considering  me 
as  a  Christian,  a  minister,  and  a  tutor,  it  could  not 
be  merely  an  indifferent  action  ;  nay,  considering  me 
as  a  man,  if  it  was  not  a  duty,  it  was  a  crime  1 

I  will  do  you  the  justice,  sir,  to  suppose  you  have 
really  an  ill  opinion  of  me,  and  believe  I  mean  other- 
wise than  I  write ;  but  let  me  ask,  what  reason  have 
you  for  that  opinion  f  Is  it  because  you  cannot  think 
me  a  downright  fool,  and  conclude  that  eveiy  one 
who  is  not  must  be  of  your  opinion,  and  is  a  knave  if 
he  does  not  declare  that  he  is  sot  or  is  it  ftom  tokj" 
thing  particular  which  you  apprehend  ^ou  know  of 
my  sentiments  contrary  to  what  my  writings  declare  f 
He  that  searches  my  heart,  is  witness  that  what  I 
wrote  on  the  very  passage  you  except  against,  I  wrote 
as  what  appeared  to  me  most  agreeable  to  truth,  and 
most  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  His  glory  and  the 
edification  of  my  readers ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
it  in  a  second  edition,  if  I  should  reprint  my  Exposi- 
tion, though  I  had  infinitely  rather  the  book  should 
perish  than  advance  anything  contraiy  to  the  tenor 
of  the  gospel,  and  subversive  to  the  souls  of  men.  I 
guard  against  apprehending  Christ  to  be  a  mere  crea- 
ture, or  another  God.  inferior  to  the  Father,  or  co- 
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ordinate  with  him.  And  you  will  maintain  that  I 
beliere  him  to  he  so ;  from  whence,  sir,  does  your 
eridence  of  that  arise  t  If  from  mj  writing,  I  ap- 
prdiend  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  some  mference 
you  draw  from  them,  of  laying  any  just  foundation 
for  which  I  am  not  at  present  aware ;  nor  did  I  ever 
intend,  I  am  sure,  to  say  or  intimate  anything  of  the 
kind.  If  from  report,  I  must  caution  you  against 
rashly  believing  such  reports.  I  hare  heard  some 
stories  of  me,  echoed  bacK  from  your  neighbourhood, 
which  Ood  knows  to  be  as  false  as  if  I  had  been  re- 
ported to  have  asserted  the  dirine  authority  of  the 
Alcoran !  or  to  have  written  Hobbe's  Leviathan ;  and 
I  can  account  for  them  in  no  other  way  than  bv  sup- 
posing, either  that  coming  through  several  hands, 
every  one  mistook  a  little,  or  else  that  some  people 
have  such  vivid  dreams,  that  they  cannot  distinguish 
them  from  realities,  and  so  report  them  as  &cts; 
though  how  to  account  for  their  propagating  such 
reports  so  zealously,  on  any  principles  of  Christianity 
or  common  humani^,  specially  considering  how  fiur 
I  am  from  having  offered  them  any  personal  injury, 
would  amaze  me,  if  I  did  not  know  how  far  party  zeal 
debases  the  understandings  of  those  who  in  other 
matters  are  wise  and  eood.  All  I  shall  add  with 
regard  to  such  persons  is,  that  I  pray  Ood  this  evil 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge. 

I  have  seriously  reflected  with  myself^  whence  it 
should  come  that  such  suspicions  should  arise  of  my 
being  in  what  is  generally  called  the  Arian  scheme, 
and  the  chief  causes  I  can  discover  are  these  two  : 
my  not  seeing  the  arguments  which  some  of  my 
brethren  have  seen  against  it  in  some  disputed  texts, 
and  my  tenderness  and  regard  to  those  who,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  do  espouse  it,  and  whom  I  dare  not 
in  conscience  raise  a  popular  cry  against !  Nor  am  I 
at  all  fond  of  uxginff  the  controversy,  lest  it  should 
divide  churches,  and  drive  some  who  are  wavering, 
as  indeed  I  myself  once  was,  to  an  extremity  to  whioi 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  such  worthy  persons,  as  some 
of  them  are,  reduced. 

Permit  me,  sir,  on  so  natural  an  occasion,  to  in- 
clude with  expressing  the  pleasure  with  whidi  I  have 
heard  that  you  of  late  have  turned  ^our  preaching 
fh>m  a  controversial  to  a  more  practical  and  useful 
strain.  I  am  persuaded,  sir,  it  is  a  manner  of  using 
the  great  talents  which  God  has  given  ;|rou,  which 
will  turn  to  the  most  valuable  account  with  respect 
to  yourself  and  your  flock  ;  and  if  yon  would  please 
to  add  another  labour  of  love,  by  endeavouring  to 
convince  some  who  may  be  more  open  to  the  convic- 
tion from  you  than  from  others,  that  Christian  can- 
dour does  not  consist  in  judging  the  hearts  of  their 
brethren,  or  rirulently  declaring  against  their  supposed 
bigotry,  it  would  be  a  very  important  charity  to  them, 
and  a  favour  to,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  your  very 
affectionate  brother  and  humble  servant, 

P.  DOODRIDGB. 

P.  S. — I  heartily  pray  that  Ood  may  confirm  your 
health,  and  direct  and  prosper  all  your  labours,  for 
the  honour  of  his  name  and  the  Gospel  of  his  Son. 

The  multiplicity  of  my  business  has  obliged  me  to 
write  this  with  so  many  interruptions,  that  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  the  inaccuracies  it  may  contain.  My 
neaning  I  am  sure  is  good,  and,  I  hope,  intelligible  ; 


and  I  am  heartily  willing  that,  with  what 
mete,  it  may  be  measured  to  me  again. 


mmraiel 


DR  WILLIAM  NIC0L80N — ^DB  KATTHEW  TIin»AZr~ 
DR  HUXPHRST  FRIDEAUX. 

Dr  William  Nicolson  (1655-17S7>,  fOCceMiv^ 
bishop  of  Carlisle  and  llondonderry,  and  laitfy 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  was  a  learned  antiquair  and 
investigator  of  our  early  records.  He  puWshed 
Hirtoncal  LibrarieM  nf  £ngland,  Scotland,  and  /rt- 
land  (collected  into  one  volume,  in  I776X  being  s 
detailed  catalogue  or  list  of  books  and  mannscrints 
refbrring  to  tbe  history  of  each  nation.  He  aiso 
wrote  An  Enap  an  the  Border  Laws,  A  Treatue  on 
tke  Lawa  of  the  Angh-Sojeontf  and  A  Deecr^jftion 
nf  Poland  and  Denmark,  The  only  professional 
works  of  Dr  Nicolson  are  a  preface  to  Chamber- 
layne's  Polyglott  of  the  Lord's  Preyer,  and  some 
able  pamphlets  on  the  Bangorian  controrersy. 

I>B  Matthew  Tindal  (1657-1733)  was  a  zealous 
controversialist,  in  times  when  oontroyersy  was  pnr* 
sned  with  much  keenness  by  men  fitted  for  hi^ier 
duties.  His  first  attacks  were  directed  against 
priestly  power,  but  he  ended  in  opposing  Chris- 
tianity itself;  and  Paine  and  other  later  wiiteit 
against  revelation,  have  drawn  some  of  their  wea- 
pons from  the  armoury  of  TindaL  like  Diyden, 
and  many  others,  Tindsl  embraced  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  when  it  became  fashionable  in  the 
court  of  James  EL ;  but  he  abjured  it  in  1687,  and 
afterwards  became  an  advocate  under  WilUam  IIL, 
firom  whom  he  received  a  pension  of  X200  per 
annuuL  He  wrote  several  pditical  and  theological 
tracts,  but  the  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known, 
'  is  entitled  Chriatiani^  ae  Old  at  the  Creadon^  or  tka 
Gotpd  a  Republication  of  the  JReligion  of  Nature* 
The  tendency  of  this  treatise  is  to  discredit  r^ 
▼ealed  religion:  it  was  answered  by  Wateriandi 
and  Tindal  replied  by  reiterating  his  former  state- 
ments and  arg^uments.  He  wrote  a  second  Tolame 
to  this  work  shortly  before  his  death,  bat  Dr  Gib- 
son, the  bishop  of  London,  interfered,  and  prerented 
its  pubUcation.  Tindal  left  a  legacy  of  XSOOO  to 
Eustace  Budgell,  one  of  tiie  writers  in  the  Spec- 
tator, and  it  wss  reported  that  Budgell  had  assisted 
in  his  friend*s  work  against  Christianity.  Tindal's 
nephew  was  author  of  a  continnation  of  Bain's 
History  of  England. 

De  Humphbet  PBi2)(EAUz(1648-17a4)wasantlior 
of  a  still  popular  and  TaluaUe  work,  the  Qnmenam 
of  the  History  o/  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1715,  and  the 
second  in  1717.  He  wrote  also  a  Lift  of  Mahomet 
0697X  Directions  to  Chmckwardens  (1707)^  and  A 
Treatise  on  Tithes  {niQi),  Prideauz's  *Connenoa' 
is  a  work  of  great  research,  connecting  the  Old  with 
the  New  Testament  by  a  luminous  historical  som- 
maiy.  Few  books  haye  had  a  greater  ciroulatioi], 
and  it  is  inyaluable  to  all  students  of  divinity.  Its 
author  was  highly  respected  for  his  learning  and 
piety.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Suffi)Ik,  and  at  one 
time  Hebrew  lecturer  at  Christ-church,  Oxford. 
His  extensive  library  of  oriental  books  has  been 
preserved  in  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  which  college 
it  was  presented  by  himselt 
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